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CU AFTER  LrX.— AN  AWKWARD  MOMENT. 


Alice  started  as  she  heard  the 
name  Tony  Butler,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment neither  spoke.  There  was 
confusion  and  awkwardness  on 
either  side — all  the  greater  that 
each  saw  it  in  the  other.  She,  how- 
erer,  was  the  first  to  rally;  and, 
with  a  semblance  of  old  friendship, 
held  ont  her  hand,  and  said,  "I  am 
80  glad  to  see  you,  Tony,  and  to 
see  you  safe." 

"  rd  not  have  dared  to  present 
myself  in  such  a  dress,"  stammered 
he  out;  "but  that  scamp  SkefPy 
gave  me  no  choice :  he  opened  the 
door  and  pushed  me  in." 

"  Your  dress  is  quite  good  enough 
to  visit  an  old  friend  in.  Won't 
you  sit  down  1 — sit  here."  As  she 
spoke,  she  seated  herself  on  an  otto- 
man, and  pointed  to  a  place  at  her 
aide.  "  I  am  longing  to  hear  some- 
thing about  your  campaigns.  Ske£f 
was  so  provoking— he  only  told  us 
about  what  he  saw  at  Cava,  and  his 
own  adventures  on  the  road." 

"  I  have  very  little  to  tell,  and 
less  time  to  tell  it  I  must  embark 
in  about  half  an  hour." 
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"  And  where  for  1 " 

"  For  home." 

"  So  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
SkefiPs  indiscretion,  I  should  not 
have  seen  you  1 "  said  she,  coldly. 

"Not  at  this  moment — not  in  this 
guise." 

"  Indeed !  "  And  there  was  an- 
other pause. 

"I  hope  Bella  is  better.  Has 
she  quite  recovered  ? "  asked  he. 

"  She  is  quite  well  again  ;  she'll 
be  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  Tony. 
She  wanted,  besides,  to  tell  you  how 
happy  it  made  her  to  hear  of  all 
your  good  fortune." 

"  My  good  fortune !  Oh,  yes ! — 
to  be  sure.  It  was  so  unlocked 
for,"  added  he,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 
realise  it  yet — ^that  is,  I  find  my- 
self planning  half-a-dozen  ways  to 
earn  my  bread,  when  I  suddenly 
remember  that  I  shall  not  need 
them." 

"  And  I  hope  it  makes  you  happy, 
Tony]" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  It  enables 
me  to  make  my  mother  happy,  and 
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to  secure  that  we  shall  not  be  sepa- 
rated. As  for  myself  alone,  my 
habits  are  simple  enough,  and  my 
tastes  also.  My  difficulty  will  be, 
I  suppose,  to  acquire  more  expen- 
sive ones." 

"It  is  not  a  very  hard  task,  I 
believe,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Not  for  others,  perhaps  ;  but  I 
was  reared  in  narrow  fortune,  Alice, 
trained  to  submit  to  many  a  pri- 
vation, and  told  too — I'm  not  sure 
very  wisely — that  such  hardships 
are  all  the  more  easily  borne  by  a 
man  of  good  blood  and  lineage. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  read  my  lesson 
right.  At  all  events,  I  thought  a 
deal  more  of  my  good  blood  than 
other  people  were  willing  to  accord 
it;  and  the  result  was,  it  misled 
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me. 

"  Misled  you !  and  how — in  what 
way?" 

**  Is  it  you  who  ask  me  this  ? — 
you,  Alice,  who  have  read  me 
such  wise  lessons  on  self-depen- 
dence, while  Lady  Lyle  tried  to 
finish  my  education  by  showing  the 
«vils  of  over-presumption ;  and  you 
were  both  right,  though  I  didn't 
see  it  at  the  time." 

"  I  declare  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Tony ! "  said  she. 

"Well,  ril  try  to  be  clearer," 
said  he,  with  more  animation. 
**  From  the  first  day  I  knew  you, 
Alice,  I  loved  you.  I  need  not  say 
that  all  the  difference  in  station 
between  us  never  affected  my  love. 
You  were  too  far  above  me  in  every 
gift  and  grace  to  make  rank,  mere 
rank,  ever  occur  to  my  mind,  though 
others  were  good  enough  to  jog  my 
memory  on  the  subject." 

"  Others !  of  whom  are  you  speak- 
ing?" 

"  Your  brother  Mark  for  one;  but 
I  don't  want  to  think  of  these 
things.  I  loved  you,  I  say ;  and  to 
that  degree,  that  every  change  of 
your  manner  towards  me  made  the 
joy  or  the  misery  of  my  life.  This 
was  when  I  was  an  idle  youth, 
lounging  about  in  that  condition 
of  half  dependence  that,  as  I  look 
back  on,  I  blush  to  think  I  ever 


could  have  endured.  My  only  ex- 
cuse is,  however,  that  I  knew  no 
better." 

"  There  was  nothing  unbecoming 
in  what  you  did." 

"  Yes,  there  was  though.  There 
was  this:  I  was  satisfied  to  hold 
an  ambiguous  position — to  be  a 
something,  neither  master  nor  ser- 
vant, in  another  man's  house,  all 
because  it  gave  me  the  daily  happi- 
ness to  be  near  you,  and  to  see  you, 
and  to  hear  your  voice.  That  wtis 
unbecoming,  and  the  best  proof  of 
it  was,  that,  with  all  my  love  and 
all  my  devotion,  you  could  not  care 
for  me." 

"  Oh,  Tony!  do  not  say  that." 

"  When  I  say  care,  you  could  not 
do  more  than  care ;  you  couldn't 
love  me." 

"  Were  you  not  always  as  a  dear 
brother  to  me?" 

"  I  wanted  to  be  more  than  bro- 
ther, and  when  I  found  that  this 
could  not  be,  I  grew  very  careless, 
almost  reckless,  of  life ;  not  but  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  teach  me  the 
full  lesson.  I  had  to  think  over, 
not  only  all  that  separated  us  in 
station,  but  all  that  estranged  us  in 
tone  of  mind ;  and  I  saw  that  your 
superiority  to  me  chafed  me,  and 
that  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
feel  for  me,  it  would  be  through 
some  sense  of  pity." 

"Oh,  Tony!" 

"  Yes,  Alice,  you  know  it  better 
than  I  can  say  it ;  and  so  I  set  my 
pride  to  fight  against  my  love,  with 
no  great  success  at  first.  But  as  I 
lay  wounded  in  the  orchard  at  Me- 
lazzo,  and  thought  of  my  poor 
mother  and  her  sorrow,  if  she  were 
to  hear  of  my  death,  and  compared 
her  grief  with  what  yours  would  be, 
I  saw  what  was  real  in  love,  and 
what  was  mere  interest ;  and  I  re- 
member I  took  out  my  two  relics — 
the  dearest  objects  I  had  in  the  world 
— a  lock  of  my  mother's  hair  and  a 
certain  glove — a  white  glove  you 
may  have  seen  once  on  a  time; 
and  it  was  over  the  little  braid  of 
brown  hair  I  let  fall  the  last  tears 
I  thought  ever  to  shed  in  life ;  and 
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here  is  the  glove — I  give  it  back  to 
you.    Will  you  have  it  t " 

She  took  it  with  a  trembling 
hand ;  and  in  a  voice  of  weak  but 
steady  utterance  said,  "  I  told  you 
that  this  time  would  come.'' 

"  You  did  so,"  said  he,  gloonuly. 

Alice  rose  and  walked  out  upon 
the  balcony ;  and  after  a  moment 
Tony  followed  her.  They  leaned 
on  the  balustrade  side  by  side,  but 
neither  spoke. 

"But  we  shall  always  be  dear 
friends,  Tony,  shan't  we?"  said 
she,  while  she  laid  her  hand  gently 
over  his. 

"  Oh,  Alice ! "  said  he,  plaintively, 
"  do  not — do  not,  I  beseech  you — 
lead  me  back  again  into  that  land 
of  delusion  I  have  just  tried  to 
escape  from.  If  you  knew  how  I 
loved  you — if  you  knew  what  it 
costs  me  to  tear  that  love  out  of 
my  heart — you'd  never  wish  to 
make  the  agony  greater  to  me." 

"  Dear  Tony,  it  was  a  mere  boy- 
ish passion.  Eemember  for  a  mo- 
ment how  it  began.  I  was  older 
than  you — ^much  older  as  regards 
life  and  the  world — and  even  older 
by  more  than  a  year.  You  were  so 
proud  to  attach  yourself  to  a  grown 
woman — ^you  a  mere  lad ;  and  then 
your  love — for  I  will  grant  it  was 
love — dignified  you  to  yourself.  It 
made  you  more  daring  where  there 
was  danger,  and  it  taught  you  to  be 
gentler  and  kinder  and  more  consi- 
derate to  every  one.  All  your  good 
and  great  qualities  grew  the  faster 
that  they  had  those  little  vicissi- 
tudes of  joy  and  sorrow,  the  sun 
and  rain  of  our  daily  lives;  but 
all  that  is  not  love." 

''You  mean  there  is  no  love 
where  there  is  no  return  of  love  % " 

She  was  silent. 

"  If  so,  I  deny  it.  The  faintest 
flicker  of  a  hope  was  enough  for 
me — ^the  merest  shadow — a  smile, 
a  passing  word — your  mere  'Thank 
yoii,  Tony,*  as  I  held  your  stirrup— 
the  little* word  'of  recognition  you 
would  give  when  I  had  done  some- 
thing that  pleased  you, — these— 
any  of  them — ^would  send  me  home 


happy — happier,  perhaps,  than  I 
ever  shall  be  again." 

"  No,  Tony,  do  not  believe  that," 
said  she,  calmly;  "  not,"  added  she, 
hastily,  "  that  I  can  acquit  myself 
of  all  wrong  to  you.  No  ;  I  was  in 
fault — ^gravely  in  fault.  I  ought  to 
have  seen  what  would  have  come  of 
all  our  intimacy — I  ought  to  have 
known  that  I  could  not  develop 
all  that  was  best  in  your  nature 
without  making  you  turn  in  grati- 
tude— ^well,  in  love — to  myself ;  but 
shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  1  I  over- 
estimated my  power  over  you.  I 
not  only  thought  I  could  make 
you  love,  but  unlove  me;  and  I 
never  thought  what  pain  that  lesson 
might  cost — each  of  us." 

"It  would  have  been  fairer  to 
have  cast  me  adrift  at  first,"  said 
he,  fiercely. 

"And  yet,  Tony,  you  will  be 
generous  enough  one  of  these  days 
to  think  differently ! " 

"  I  certainly  feel  no  touch  of  that 
generosity  now." 

"  Because  you  are  angry  with  me, 
Tony — ^because  you  will  not  be  just 
to  me ;  but  when  you  have  learned 
to  think  of  me  as  your  sister,  and 
can  come  and  say.  Dear  Alice,  coun- 
sel me  as  to  this,  adv^ise  me  as  to 
that — then,  there  will  be  no  ill-will 
towards  me  for  all  I  have  done  to 
teach  you  the  great  stores  that  were 
in  your  own  nature." 

"  Such  a  day  as  that  is  distant," 
said  he,  gloomily. 

"  Who  knows  %  The  changes  which 
work  within  us  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  time  ;  a  day  of  sorrow  will 
do  the  work  of  years." 

"  There !  that  lantern  at  the  peak 
is  the  signal  for  me  to  be  off.  The 
skipper  promised  to  give  me  no- 
tice ;  but  if  you  will  say  '  stay ! '  be 
it  so.  No,  no,  Alice,  do  not  lay 
your  hand  on  my  arm  if  you  would 
not  have  me  again  deceive  myself." 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  Tony  1 " 

He  shook  his  head  to  imply  the 
negative. 

"  Well,  to  Bella,  at  least  ] " 

"  I  think  not.  I  will  not  pro- 
mise.   Why  should  I?     Is  it  to 
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try  and  knot  together  the  cords  we 
have  just  torn,  that  you  may  break 
them  again  at  your  pleasure  1 " 

"  How  ungenerous  you  are  !  " 

"  You  reminded  me  a  while  ago 
it  was  my  devotion  to  you  that 
civilised  me;  is  it  not  natural  I 
should  go  back  to  savagery  as  my 
allegiance  was  rejected  ? '' 

"  You  want  to  be  Garibaldian  in 
love  as  in  war/'  said  she,  smiling. 

The  deep  boom  of  a  gun  floated 
over  the  bay,  and  Tony  started. 

"That's  the  last  signal — good- 
bye."   He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Tony,"  said 
she.  She  held  her  cheek  towards 
him.  He  hesitated,  blushed  till 
his   face   was    in    a    flame,  then 


stooped  and  kissed  her.  SkefiTs 
voice  was  heard  at  the  instant  at 
the  door,  and  Tony  rushed  past 
him  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then, 
with  mad  speed,  dashed  along  to 
the  jetty,  leaped  into  the  boat,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
never  raised  his  head  tiU  they  were 
alongside. 

"You  were  within  an  inch  of 
being  late,  Tony,"  cried  M*Gruder, 
as  he  came  up  the  side.  "What 
detained  you  1 " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  another  time- 
let  me  go  below  now ;"  and  he  disap- 
peared down  the  ladder.  The  heavy 
paddles  flapped  slowly,  then  faster, 
and  the  great  mass  moved  on,  and 
made  for  the  open  sea. 


CHAPTER  LX.— A  DECK  AVALK. 


The  steamer  was  well  out  to  sea 
when  Tony  appeared  on  deck.  It 
was  a  calm  starlight  night — afresh, 
but  not  cold.  The  few  passengers, 
however,  had  sought  their  berths 
below,  and  the  only  one  who  linger- 
ed on  deck  was  M'Gruder  and  one 
other,  who,  wrapped  in  a  large  boat- 
cloak,  lay  fast  asleep  beside  the  bin- 
nacle. 

"  I  was  thinking  you  had  turned 
in,"  said  M^Gruder  to  Tony,  "as 
you  had  not  come  up." 

"  Give  me  a  light — I  want  a 
smoke  badly.  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  me,  though 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  Is  this 
Roryherel" 

"  Yes,  sound  asleep,  poor  fel- 
low." 

"rU  wager  a  trifle  he  has  a 
lighter  heart  than  either  of  us, 
Sam." 

"It  might  easy  be  lighter  than 
mine,"  sighed  M'Gruder,  heavily. 

Tony  sighed  too,  but  said  no- 
thing, and  they  walked  along  side 
by  side,  with  that  short  jerking 
stride  men  pace  a  deck  with,  feeling 
some  sort  of  companionship,  al- 
though no  words  were  exchanged 
between  them. 

"You  were   nigh   being   late," 


said  M'Gruder,  at  last.  "What  de- 
tained you  on  shore  ]" 

"I  saw  her!"  said  Tony,  in  a 
low  muffled  voice. 

"You  saw  her!  Why,  you  told 
me  you  were  determined  not  to  see 
her." 

"So  I  was,  and  so  I  intended. 
It  came  about  by  mere  accident. 
That  strange  fellow  Ske£fy,  you've 
heard  me  speak  of — he  pushed  me 
plump  into  the  room  where  she 
was,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  speak  to  her." 

"Well]" 

"  Well  1  I  spoke,"  said  he,  half- 
gruffly ;  and  then,  as  if  correcting 
the  roughness  of  his  tone,  added, 
"  It  was  just  as  I  said  it  would  be ; 
just  as  I  told  you.  She  liked  me 
well  enough  as  a  brother,  but  never 
thought  of  me  as  anything  else. 
All  the  interest  she  had  taken  in 
me  was  out  of  friendship.  She 
didn't  say  this  haughtily,  not  a 
bit ;  she  felt  herself  much  older 
than  me,  she  said;  that  she  felt 
herself  better  was  like  enough,  but 
she  never  hinted  it,  but  she  let  me 
feel  pretty  plainly  that  we  were  not 
made  for  each  other;  and  though 
the  lesson  wasn't  much  to  my  lik* 
ing,  I  began  to  see  it  was  true." 
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"  Did  you  reaUy  r ' 

"I  did/'  said  he,  with  a  deep 
«igh.  "  I  saw  that  all  the  love  I 
had  borne  her  was  only  paid  back 
in  a  sort  of  feeling  half -compassion- 
ate, half-kindly — ^that  her  interest 
in  me  was  out  of  some  desire  to 
make  something  out  of  me ;  I  mean, 
to  force  me  to  exert  myself  and  do 
something— anything  besides  liv- 
ing  a  hanger-on  at  a  great  house.  I 
have  a  notion,  too — ^heaven  knows  if 
there's  anything  in  it — but  Tve  a 
notion,  Sam,  if  she  had  never  known 
me  till  now — if  she  had  never 
seen  me  idling  and  lounging  about 
in  that  ambiguous  position  I  held 
— something  between  gamekeeper 
and  reduced  gentleman — that  I 
might  have  had  a  better  chance.^' 

M'Gruder  nodded  a  half  assent, 
and  Tony  continued,  "  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  think  so.  Whenever  she 
asked  me  about  the  campaign  and 
the  way  I  was  wounded,  and  what 
I  had  seen,  there  was  quite  a 
change  in  her  voice,  and  she  listened 
to  what  I  said  very  differently  from 
the  way  she  heard  me  when  I  talked 
to  her  of  my  affection  for  her." 

"  There's  no  knowing  them ! 
there's  no  knowing  them!"  said 
M'Gruder,  drearily ;  "  and  how  did 
it  end?" 

"  It  ended  that  way." 

"What  way?" 

"Just  as  I  told  you.  She  said 
she'd  always  be  the  same  as  a  sister 
to  me,  and  that  when  I  grew  older 
and  wiser  I'd  see  that  there  should 
never  have  been  any  closer  tie  be- 
tween us.  I  can't  repeat  the  words 
she  used,  but  it  was  something  to 
this  purport, — that  when  a  woman 
has  been  lecturing  a  man  about  his 
line  of  life,  and  trying  to  make 
something  out  of  him,  against  the 
grain  of  his  own  indolence,  she 
can't  turn  suddenly  round  and  fall 
in  love,  even  though  Ju  was  in  love 
with  Aer." 

"She  has  a  good  head  on  her 
shoulders,  she  has,"  muttered 
M'Gruder. 

"  I'd  rather  she  had  a  little  more 
heart,"  said  Tony,  peevishly. 


"That  may  be,  but  she's  right, 
after  all." 

"And  why  is  she  right?  why 
shouldn't  she  see  me  as  I  am  now, 
and  not  persist  in  looking  at  me  as 
I  used  to  be?" 

"•Just  because  it's  not  her  hum- 
our, I  suppose;  at  least,  I  don't 
know  any  better  reason." 

Tony  wheeled  suddenly  away 
from  his  companion,  and  took  two 
or  three  turns  alone.  At  last  he 
said,  "  She  never  told  me  so,  but  I 
suppose  the  truth  was,  all  this  time 
she  did  think  me  very  presump- 
tuous; and  that  what  her  mother 
did  not  scruple  to  say  to  me  in 
words,  Alice  had  often  said  to  her 
own  heart." 

"You  are  rich  enough  now  to 
make  you  her  equal." 

"  And  I'd  rather  be  as  poor  as  I 
used  to  be  and  have  the  hopes  that 
have  left  me." 

M'Gruder  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and, 
turning  away,  leaned  on  the  bul- 
wark and  hid  his  face.  "  I'm  a  bad 
comforter,  Tony,"  said  he  at  last, 
and  speaking  with  difficulty.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  have  told  you,  for 
you  have  cares  enough  of  your  own, 
but  I  may  as  well  tell  you — read 
that."  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  out  a 
letter  and  handed  it  to  him;  and 
Tony,  stooping  down  beside  the 
binnacle  light,  read  it  over  twice. 

"  This  is  clear  and  clean  beyond 
me,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  stood  up. 
"  From  any  other  girl  I  could  under- 
stand it;  but  Dolly — Dolly  Stewart, 
who  never  broke  her  word  in  her 
life — I  never  knew  her  tell  a  lie  as 
a  little  child.  What  can  she  mean 
by  it?" 

"  Just  what  she  says  there — she 
thought  she  could  marry  me,  and 
she  finds  she  cannot." 

"But  why?" 

**  Ah !  that's  more  than  she  likes 
to  tell  me — more,  mayhap,  than 
she'd  tell  any  one." 

"  Have  you  any  clue  to  it  ?" 

"  None — ^not  the  slightest." 

"  Is  your  sister-in-law  in  it  ?  Has 
she  said  or  written  anything  that 
Dolly  could  resent?" 
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"  No ;  don't  you  mark  what  she 
says  at  the  end]  *  Yon  must  not 
try  to  lighten  any  blame  you  would 
lay  on  me  by  thinking  that  any  one 
has  influenced  me.  The  fault  is  all 
my  own.  It  is  I  myself  have  to  ask 
your  forgiveness.* " 

"  Was  there  any  coldness  in  your 
late  letters]  was  there  anything 
that  she  could  constnie  into  change 
of  affection]" 

"  Nothing — nothing." 

"  What  will  her  father  say  to  it  V 
said  Tony,  after  a  pause. 

'*  She's  afraid  of  that  herself. 
You  mind  the  words]  *If  I  meet 
forgiveness  from  you  I  shall  not 
from  others,  and  my  fault  will  bear 
its  heavy  punishment  on  a  heart 
that  is  not  too  happy.'  Poor  thing ! 
I  do  forgive  her — forgive  her  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  it's  a  great  blow, 
Tony." 

"  If  she  was  a  capricious  girl,  I 
could  understand  it,  but  thaf  s  what 
she  never  was." 

''  No, no;  she  was  true  and  honest 
in  all  things." 

^*  It  may  be  something  about  her 
father ;  he's  an  old  man,  and  fail- 
ing. She  cannot  bear  to  leave  him, 
perhaps,  and  it's  just  possible  she 
couldn't  bring  herself  to  say  it. 
Don't  you  think  it  might  be  that  ]" 

"Don't  give  me  a  hope,  Tony. 
Don't  let  me  see  a  glimpse  of  light, 
my  dear  friend,  if  there's  to  be  no 
fulfilment  after." 

The  tone  of  emotion  he  spoke 
in  made  Tony  unable  to  reply  for 
some  minutes.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
say  this,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  kindly; 
^'  but  it's  the  nearest  guess  I  can 
make :  I  know,  for  she  told  me  so 
hci-self,  she'd  not  go  and  be  a  gov- 
erness again  if  she  could  help  it." 

"  Oh,  if  you  were  to  be  right, 
Tony !  Oh,  if  it  was  to  be  as  you 
suspect,  for  we  could  make  him 
come  out  and  live  with  us  here ! 
We've  plenty  of  room,  and  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  him  happy,  and 
at  rest,  after  his  long  life  of  labour. 
Let  us  read  the  letter  over  together, 
Tony,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with 
that  thought :"  and  now  they  both 


crouched  down  beside  the  light  and 
read  it  over  from  end  to  end.  Here- 
and  there  were  passages  that  they 
pondered  over  seriously,  and  some 
they  read  twice  and  even  thrice ;. 
and  although  they  brought  to  this 
task  the  desire  to  confirm  a  specu- 
lation, there  was  that  in  the  tone  of 
the  letter  that  gave  little  ground 
for  their  hope.  It  was  so  self- 
accusing  throughout,  that  it  was 
plain  she  herself  laid  no  comfort 
to  her  own  heart  in  the  thought  of 
a  high  duty  fulfilled. 

"  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  still  1" 
asked  M'Gruder,  sadly,  and  with 
little  of  hopefulness  in  his  voice;, 
and  Tony  was  silent 

"  I  see  you  are  not.  I  see  that 
you  cannot  give  me  such  a  hope." 

"  Have  you  answered  this  yet  ] " 

"  Yes,  I  have  written  it ;  but  it's- 
not  sent  off.  I  kept  it  by  me  to 
read  over,  and  see  that  there  was 
nothing  harsh  or  cruel — ^nothing  I 
would  not  say  in  cold  blood ;  for 
oh,  Tony!  I  wUl  avow  it  was  hard  to 
forgive  her ;  no,  I  don't  mean  that, 
but  it  was  hard  to  bring  myself  to* 
believe  I  had  lost  her  for  ever.  For 
a  while  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do,  was  to  comfort  myself  by 
thinking  how  fake  she  was,  and 
I  took  out  all  her  letters,  to  con- 
vince me  of  her  duplicity;  but  what 
do  you  think  I  found]  They  all 
showed  me,  what  I  never  saw  till 
then,  that  she  was  only  going  to  be 
my  wife  out  of  a  sort  of  resignation; 
that  the  grief  and  fretting  of  her- 
poor  father  at  leaving  her  penniless 
in  the  world,  was  more  than  she 
could  bear;  and  that  to  give  him  the 
comfort  of  his  last  few  days  in 
peace,  she'd  make  any  sacrifice;  and' 
through  all  the  letters,  though  I 
never  saw  it  before,  she  laid  stress 
on  what  she  called  doing  her  best 
to  make  me  happy,  but  there  was 
no  word  of  being  happy  herself." 

Perhaps  Tony  did  not  lay  the 
same  stress  on  this  that  his  friend 
did ;  perhaps  no  explanation  of  it 
came  readily  to  his  mind;  at  all 
events  he  made  no  attempt  at  com- 
ment, and  only  said, 
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"  And  what  will  your  answer  be  ]" 

'^  What  can  it  be  1  to  release  her, 
of  course." 

"  Ay,  but  how  will  you  say  it  ]*' 

*'  Here's  what  I  have  written;  it 
is  the  fourth  attempt,  and  I  don't 
much  like  it  yet,  but  I  can't  do  it 
better."  And  once  more  they  turn- 
ed to  the  light  while  M'Gruder  read 
out  his  letter.  It  was  u  kind  and 
feeling  letter;  it  contained  not  one 
word  of  reproach,  but  it  said  that, 
into  the  home  he  had  taken,  and 
where  he  meant  to  be  so  happy,  he'd 
never  put  foot  again.  "  You  ought 
to  have  seen  it,  Tony,"  said  he,  with 
a  quiver  in  his  voice.  '^  It  was  all 
so  neat  and  comfortable ;  and  the 
little  room  that  I  meant  to  be 
Dolly's  own,  was  hung  round  with 
prints,  and  there  was  a  little  terrace, 
with  some  orange-trees  and  myrtles, 
that  would  grow  there  all  through 
the  winter — for  it  was  a  sheltered 
spot  under  the  Monte  Nero ;  but 
it's  all  over  now." 

''  Don't  send  off  that  letter.  I 
mean,  let  me  see  her  and  speak  to 
her  before  you  write.  I  shall  be  at 
home,  I  hope,  by  Wednesday,  and 
I'll  go  over  to  the  Bumside — or, 
better  still,  I'll  make  my  mother 
ask  Dolly  to  come  over  to  us. 
Dolly  loves  her  as  if  she  were  her 
own  mother,  and  if  any  one  can  in- 
fluence her  she  will  be  that  one." 

'*  But  I'd  not  wish  her  to  come 
round  by  persuasion,  Tony.  Dolly's 
a  girl  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
she's  never  made  up  her  mind  to 
write  me  that  letter  without  think- 
ing well  over  it." 

''Perhaps  she'll  tell  my  mother 
her  reasons.  Perhaps  she'U  say  why 
she  draws  back  from  her  promise." 

"  I  don't  even  know  that  I'd  like 
to  drive  her  to  that;  it  mightn't  be 
quite  fair." 

Tony  flung  away  his  cigar  with 
impatience;  he  was  irritated,  for  he 
bethought  him  of  his  own  case,  and 
how  it  was  quite  possible  no  such 
scruples  of  delicacy  would  have  in- 
terfered with  him  if  he  could  only 
have  managed  to  find  out  what  was 
passing  in  Alice's  mind. 


«  T», 


I'm  sure,"  said  M'Gruder, "  you 
agree  with  roe,  Tony;  and  if  she 
says,  Don't  hold  me  to  my  pledge^ 
I  have  no  right  to  ask,  Why  ? " 

A  short  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
was  all  Ton/s  answer. 

"  Not  that  I'd  object  to  your  say- 
ing a  word  for  me,  Tony,  if  there 
was  to  be  any  hope  from  it — saying 
what  a  warm  friend  could  say  of 
one  he  thought  well  of.  You've 
been  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  me,  and  you  know  more  of  my 
nature,  and  my  ways  and  my  tem- 
per, than  most  men,  and  mayhap 
what  you  could  tell  her  might  have 
its  \76ififnt " 

"  That  i  know  and  believe." 

"  Butdon'tthinkonly  of  me,  Tony. 
She's  more  to  be  considered  than  1 
am ;  and  if  this  bargain  was  to  be 
unhappy  for  her,  it  would  only  be 
misery  for  both  of  us.  You'd  not 
marry  your  own  sweetheart  against 
her  own  willl" 

Tony  neither  agreed  to  nor  dis- 
sented from  this  remark.  The 
chances  were  that  it  was  a  pro- 
position not  so  readily  solved,  and 
that  he'd  like  to  have  thought  over 
it. 

"  No ;  I  know  you  better  than 
that,"  said  M'G ruder  once  more. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  remarked  Tony  ; 
but  the  tone  certainly  gave  no  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  settled  determi- 
nation. *'At  all  events,  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

''If  it  was  that  she  cares  for 
somebody  else  that  she  couldn't 
marry — ^that  her  father  disliked,  or 
that  he  was  too  poor — I'd  never  say 
one  word;  because  who  can  tefi 
what  changes  may  come  in  life,  and 
the  man  that  couldn't  support  a 
wife  now,  in  a  year  or  two  may  be 
well  off  and  thriving  ?  And  if  it  was 
that  she  really  liked  another — you 
don't  think  that  likely  ?  Well,  nei- 
ther do  I ;  but  I  say  it  here,  because 
I  want  to  take  in  every  considera- 
tion of  the  question ;  but  I  repeat^ 
if  it  were  so,  I'd  never  utter  one 
word  against  it.  Your  mother^ 
Tony,  is  more  likely  to  find  that 
out  than  any  of  us ;  and  if  she  says 
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Dolly's  heart  is  given  away  already, 
that  will  be  enough.  I'll  not 
trouble  nor  torment  her  more." 

Tony  grasped  his  friend's  hand, 
and  shook  it  warmly,  some  vague 
suspicion  darting  through  him  at 
the  time  that  this  rag-merchant  was 
more  generous  in  his  dealing  with 
the  woman  he  loved  than  he,  Tony, 
would  have  been.  Was  it  that  he 
loved  less,  or  was  it  that  Ms  love 
was  -more?  Tony  couldn't  tell; 
nor  was  it  so  very  easy  to  resolve 
it  either  way. 

As  day  broke,  the  steamer  ran 
into  Leghorn  to  land  some  pas- 
sengers and  take  in  others ;  and 
M*Gruder,  while  he  took  leave  of 
Tony,  pointed  to  a  red-tiled  roof 
rising  amongst  some  oHve-trees— 
the  quaint  little  pigeon-house  on 


top  surmounted  with  a  weather- 
vane  fashioned  into  an  enormous 
letter  S. 

'^  There  it  is,"  said  he,  with  a  shake 
in  his  voice ;  "  that  was  to  have 
been  her  home.  Til  not  go  near 
it  till  I  hear  from  you,  and  you  may 
tell  her  so.  Tell  her  you  saw  it, 
Tony,  and  that  it  was  a  sweet  little 
spot,  where  one  might  look  for 
happiness  if  they  could  only  bring 
a  quiet  heart  to  it.  And  above  all, 
Tony,  write  to  me  frankly  and 
openly,  and  don't  give  me  any 
hopes  if  your  own  conscience  tells 
you  I  have  no  right  to  them." 

With  a  strong  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  a  long  full  look  at  each  other 
in  silence,  M*Gruder  went  over  the 
side  to  his  boat,  and  the  steamer 
ploughed  on  her  way  to  Marseilles. 


CHAPTEtt  LXI. — ^TOXY  AT  HOME  AGAIN. 


Though  Tony  was  eager  to  per- 
suade Rory  to  accompany  him 
home,  the  poor  fellow  longed  so 
ardently  to  see  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  tell  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  for  "  the  cause,"  and 
to  show  the  rank  he  had  won,  that 
Tony  yielded  at  last,  and  only 
bound  him  by  a  promise  to  come 
and  pass  his  Christmas  at  the 
Causeway;  and  now  he  hastened 
on  night  and  day,  feverishly  impa- 
tient to  see  his  mother,  and  yearn- 
ing for  that  affection  which  his 
heart  had  never  before  so  thirsted 
after. 

There  were  times  when  he  felt 
that,  without  Alice,  all  his  good 
fortune  in  life  was  valueless ;  and  it 
•was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
whether  he  was  to  see  himself  sur- 
rounded with  every  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  rise  each  morning  to  meet 
some  call  of  labour.  And  then 
there  were  times  when  he  thought 
of  the  great  space  that  separated 
them — ^not  in  condition,  but  in 
tastes  and  habits  and  requirements. 
She  was  of  that  gay  and  fashion- 
able world  that  she  adorned — ^made 
for  it,  and  made  to  like   it;  its 


admiration  and  its  homage  were 
things  she  looked  for.  What  would 
he  have  done  if  obliged  to  live  in 
such  a  society?  His  delight  was 
the  freedom  of  an  out-of-door  exist- 
ence— ^the  hard  work  of  field-sports, 
dashed  with  a  certain  danger  that 
gave  them  their  zest.  In  these  he 
admitted  no  man  to  be  his  supe- 
rior; and  in  this  very  conscious 
strength  lay  the  pride  that  sustain- 
ed him.  Compel  him,  however, 
to  live  in  another  fashion — sur- 
round him  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  station,  and  the  demands 
of  certain  ceremonies  —  and  he 
would  be  wretched.  "Perhaps  she 
saw  all  that,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self. "With  that  marvellous  quick- 
ness of  hers,  who  knows  if  she 
might  not  have  foreseen  how  un- 
suited  I  was  to  all  habits  but  my 
own  wayward,  careless  ones  ?  And 
though  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  a 
gentleman,  in  truth  there  are  some 
forms  of  the  condition  that  puzzle 
me  sorely. 

"  And,  after  all,  have  I  not  my 
dear  mother  to  look  after  and  make 
happy  ?  and  what  a  charm  it  will 
give  to  life  to  see  her  surrounded 
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'with  the  little  objects  she  lovedrand 
cared  for!  What  'a  garden  she 
shall  have ! "  Climate  and  soil,  to 
be  sure,  were  stiff  adversaries  to 
conquer,  but  money  and  skill  could 
fight  them ;  and  that  school  for 
the  little  girls~.the  fishermen's 
daughters — that  she  was  always 
planning,  and  always  wondering 
Sir  Arthur  Lyle  had  never  thought 
of,  she  should  have  it  now,  and 
a  pretty  building,  too,  it  should 
be.  He  knew  the  very  spot 
to  suit  it,  and  how  beautiful  he 
would  make  their  own  little  cot- 
tage, if  his  mother  should  still  de- 
sire to  live  there.  Not  that  he 
thought  of  this  positively  with  per- 
fect calm  and  indifference.  To  live 
so  near  the  Lyles,  and  live  es- 
tranged from  them,  would  be  a 
great  source  of  unpleasantness,  and 
yet  how  could  he  possibly  renew 
his  relations  there,  now  that  all  was 
over  between  Alice  and  himself? 
"Ah,"  thought  he  at  last, "  the  world 
would  stand  still  if  it  had  to  wait 
for  stupid  fellows  like  me  to  solve 
its  difficulties.  I  must  just  let 
events  happen,  and  do  the  best  I 
can  when  they  confront  me : "  and 
then  mother  would  be  there;  mo- 
ther would  counsel  and  advise  him ; 
mother  would  warn  him  of  this, 
and  reconcile  him  to  that;  and 
so  he  was  of  good  cheer  as  to  the 
future,  though  there  were  things 
in  the  present  that  pressed  him 
sorely. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  dark 
of  a  stany,  sharp  October  evening, 
that  the  jaunting-car  on  which  he 
travelled  drove  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  little  pathway  turned  off  to 
the  cottage,  and  Jeanie  was  there 
with  her  lantern  waiting  for  him. 

**  You've  no  a'  that  luggage, 
Maister  Tony ) "  cried  she,  as  the 
man  deposited  the  fourth  trunk  on 
the  road. 

"  How's  my  mother  1 "  asked  he, 
impatiently — **  is  she  well  1 " 

"  Why  wouldn't  she  be  weel,  and 
hearty  too?"  said  the  girl,  who 
rather  felt  the  question  as  savour- 
ing  of   ingratitude,  seeing   what 


blessings  of  fortune  had  been  show- 
ered upon  them. 

As  he  walked  hurriedly  along, 
Jeanie  trotted  at  his  side,  telling 
him,  in  broken  and  disjointed  sen- 
tences, the  events  of  the  place — 
the  joy  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood on  hearing  of  his  new  wealth; 
their  hopes  that  he  might  not  leave 
that  part  of  the  country ;  what 
Mrs  Blackie  of  Craigs  Mills  said  at 
Mrs  Dumph/s  christening,  when 
she  gave  the  name  of  Tony  to  the 
baby,  and  wouldn't  say  Anthony; 
and  how  Dr  M^Candlish  improved 
the  occasion  for  "  twa  good  hours, 
wi'  mair  text  o'  Scripture  than 
wad  make  a  Sabbath-day's  dis- 
course;" and  ech,  Maister  Tony, 
it's  a  glad  heart  I'll  hae  o'  it  all,  if 
I  could  only  think  that  you'll  no 
be  going  to  keep  a  man  creature— 
a  sort  of  a  butler  like — ^there's  no 
such  wastefu'  bodies  in  the  world 
as  they,  and  wanting  mair  cere- 
monies than  the  best  gentlemen  in 
the  land."  Before  Tony  had  finish- 
ed assuring  her  that  no  change  in 
the  household  should  displace  her- 
self, they  had  reached  the  little 
wicket :  his  mother,  as  she  stood  at 
the  door,  caught  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and 
was  soon  clasped  in  his  arms. 

'^It's  more  happiness  than  I 
hoped  for — ^more,  far  more,"  was  all 
she  could  say,  as  she  clung  to  him. 
Her  next  words  were  uttered  in  a 
cry  of  joy,  when  the  light  fell  full 
upon  him  in  the  doorway  — 
"  you're  just  your  father,  Tony ;  it's 
your  own  father's  self  I  see  stand- 
ing before  me,  if  you  had  not  so 
much  hair  over  your  face." 

"I'll  soon  get  rid  of  that,  mother, 
if  you  dislike  it." 

"  Let  it  be.  Master  Tony — let  it 
be,"  cried  Jeanie ;  "  though  it 
frightened  me  a  bit  at  first,  it's  no 
so  bad  when  one  gets  used  to  it." 

Though  Mrs  Butler  had  deter- 
mined to  make  Tony  relate  every 
event  that  took  place  from  the  day 
he  left  her,  in  regular  narrative 
order,  nothing  could  be  less  con- 
nected,   nothing   less  consecutive, 
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than  the  incidents  he  recounted. 
Now  it  would  be  some  reminiscence 
of  his  messenger  days — of  his  meet- 
ing with  that  glorious  Sir  Joseph, 
who  treated  him  so  handsomely; 
then  of  that  villain  who  stole  his 
despatches ;  of  his  life  as  a  rag-mer- 
chant, or  his  days  with  Garibaldi. 
Kory,  too,  was  remembered;  and 
he  related  to  his  mother  the  pious 
fraud  by  which  he  had  transferred 
to  his  humble  follower  the  promo- 
tion Garibaldi  had  bestowed  upon 
himself. 

"  He  well  deserved  it,  and  more ; 
he  carried  me,  when  I  was  wounded, 
through  the  orchard  at  Melazzo  on 
his  back,  and  though  struck  with  a 
bullet  himself,  never  owned  he  was 
hit  till  he  fell  on  the  grass  beside 
me — a  grand  fellow  that,  mother, 
though  he  never  learned  to  read.'' 
And  there  was  a  something  of 
irony  in  his  voice  as  he  said  this, 
that  showed  how  the  pains  of  learn- 
ing still  rankled  in  his  mind. 

"  And  you  never  met  the  Lyles  ? 
how  strange  ! "  exclaimed  she. 

"  Yes,  I  met  Alice ;  at  least,"  said 
he,  stooping  down  to  settle  the  log 
on  the  fire,  "  I  saw  her  the  last 
evening  I  was  at  Naples." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  There's  no  all.  I  met  her,  we 
talked  together  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  and  we  parted ;  there's  the  whole 
of  it." 

''She  had  heard,  I  suppose,  of 
your  good  fortune  1 " 

"  Yes,  Skeff  had  told  them  the 
story,  and,  I  take  it,  made  the  most 
of  our  wealth;  not  that  rich  peo- 
ple like  the  Lyles  would  be  much 
impressed  by  our  fortune." 

"  That  may  be  true,  Tony,  but 
rich  folk  have  a  sympathy  with 
other  rich  folk,  and  the/re  not 
very  wrong  in  liking  those  whose 
condition  resembles  their  own. 
What  did  Alice  say  1  Did  she  give 
you  some  good  advice  as  to  your 
mode  of  life  ] " 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  that ;  she  rather 
likes  advice-giving." 

"  She  was  always  a  good  friend  of 
yours,  Tony.   I  mind  well  when  she 


used  to  come  here  to  hear  your  let- 
ters read  to  her.  She  ever  made  the 
same  remark  :  Tony  is  a  fine  true- 
hearted  boy;  and  when  he's  moulded 
and  shaped  a  bit  by  the  pressure  of 
the  world,  he'll  grow  to  be  a  fine 
true-hearted  man." 

"  It  was  very  gracious  of  her, 
no  doubt,"  said  he,  with  a  sharp 
short  tone ;  "  and  she  was  good 
enough  to  contribute  a  little  to  that 
selfsame  'pressure'  she  hoped  so 
much  from." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  to 
explain  his  words,  but  he  turned 
his  head  away  and  was  silent. 

"  Tell  me  something  about  home, 
mother.  How  are  the  Stewarts] 
Where  is  Dolly  1" 

"They  are  well,  and  Dolly  is 
here  ;  and  a  dear  good  girl  she  is. 
Ah,  Tony!  if  you  knew  all  the 
comfort  she  has  been  to  me  in  your 
absence — coming  here  through  sleet 
and  snow  and  storm,  and  nursing 
me  like  a  daughter." 

"  I  liked  her  better  till  I  learned 
how  she  had  treated  that  good- 
hearted  fellow  Sam  M'Gruder.  Do 
you  know  how  she  has  behaved  to 
himi" 

"  I  know  it  all.  I  read  her  let- 
ters, every  one  of  them." 

"And  can  you  mean  that  you 
defend  her  conduct  1" 

"  I  mean  that  if  she  were  to 
marry  a  man  she  did  not  love, 
and  were  dishonest  enough  not  to 
tell  him  so,  I'd  not  attempt  to  de- 
fend her.  There's  what  I  mean, 
Tony." 

"Why promise  him,  then — ^why 
accept  him  1 " 

"  She  never  did." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  he,  holding 
up  both  his  hands. 

"  I  know  what  I  say,  Tony.  It 
was  the  Doctor  answered  the  letter 
in  which  Mr  M'Gruder  proposed 
for  Dolly.  He  said  that  he  could 
not,  would  not,  use  any  influence 
over  his  daughter;  but  that,  from 
all  he  had  learned  of  Mr  M'Gru- 
der's  character,  he  ^ould  give  his 
free  consent  to  the  match." 

"  WeU,  then,  DoUy  said- 
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"Wait  a  bit,  I  am  coming  to 
Dolly.  She  wrote  back  that  she 
was  sorry  he  had  not  first  written 
to  herself,  and  she  would  frankly 
have  declared  she  did  not  wish  to 
marry;  bat  now,  as  he  had  ad- 
dressed her  father — ^an  old  man  in 
failing  health,  anxious  above  all 
things  about  what  was  to  become 
of  her  when  he  was  removed — the 
case  was  a  more  difficult  one,  since 
to  refuse  his  offer  was  to  place  her- 
self in  opposition  to  her  father's 
will — a  thing  that  in  all  her  life 
had  never  happened.  *  You  will 
see  from  this,'  said  she,  'that  I 
could  not  bring  to  you  that  love 
and  affection  which  would  be  your 
right,  were  I  only  to  marry  you 
to  spare  my  father's  anxieties. 
Tou  ought  to  have  more  than  this 
in  your  wife,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
more  ;  therefore  do  not  persist  in 
this  suit,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not 
press  it.' " 

"But  I  remember  your  writing 
me  word  that  Dolly  was  only  wait- 
ing till  I  left  M'Gruder's  house, 
or  quitted  the  neighbourhood,  to 
name  the  day  she  would  be  married. 
How  do  you  explain  that  1" 

"It  was  her  father  forced  her 
to  write  that  letter :  his  health  was 
failing,  and  his  irritability  had 
increased  to  that  degree  that  at 
times  we  were  almost  afraid  of  his 
reason,  Tony ;  and  I  mind  well  the 
night  Dolly  came  over  to  show  me 
what  she  had  written.  She  read 
it  in  that  chair  where  you  are  sit- 
ting now,  and  when  she  finished 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  hiding 
her  face  in  my  lap,  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  poor  heart  was  breaking." 

"  So,  in  fact,  she  was  always 
averse  to  this  match." 

"  Alwajrs.  She  never  got  a  letter 
from  abroad  that  I  couldn't  have 
told  it  by  her  red  eyes  and  swelled 
eyelids,  poor  lassie]! " 

"  I  say  *  poor  fellow ! '  mother ;  for 
I  declare  that  the  man  who  marries 
a  woman  against  her  will  has  the 
worst  of  it" 

"  No,  no,  Tony  ;  all  sorrows  fall 
heaviest  on  the  helpless.    When  at 


last  the  time  came  that  she  could 
bear  no  more,  she  rallied  her  courage 
and  told  her  father  that  if  she  were 
to  marry  M'Gnider  it  would  be  the 
misery  of  her  whole  life.  He  took 
it  very  ill  at  first;  he  said  some 
very  cniel  things  to  her;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  only  after  seeing  how  I 
took  the  lassie's  side,  and  approved 
of  all  she  had  done,  that  he  yield- 
ed and  gave  way.  But  he  isn't 
what  he  used  to  be,  Tony.  Old  age, 
they  say,  makes  people  sometimes 
sterner  and  harder.  A  grievous 
thing  to  think  of,  that  we'd  be 
more  worldly  just  when  the  world 
was  slipping  away  beneath  us ;  and 
so  what  do  you  think  he  does  % 
The  same  day  that  Dolly  writes 
that  letter  to  M'Gruder,  he  makes 
her  write  to  Dr  M'CandUsh  to  say 
that  she'd  take  a  situation  as  a 
governess  with  a  family  going 
to  India,  which  the  Doctor  men- 
tioned was  open  to  any  well-qua- 
lified young  person  like  herself. 
*Ye  canna  say  that  your  "heart 
will  be  broke  wi'  treachery"  here, 
lassie,'  said  her  father,  jeering  at 
what  she  said  in  her  tears  about 
the  marriage." 

"You  oughtn't  to  suffer  this, 
mother;  you  ought  to  offer  Dolly 
a  home  here  with  yourself." 

"It  was  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  Tony;  but  I  didn't  like  to 
take  any  step  in  it  till  I  saw  you 
and  spoke  to  you." 

"  Do  it,  by  all  means — do  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  Not  to-morrow,  Tony,  nor  even 
the  next  day;  for  Dolly  and  the 
Doctor  left  this  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  the  M'Candlishes  at  Arti- 
clave,  and  they'll  not  be  back  be- 
fore Saturday  ;  but  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  like  the  plan — so  glad  that 
it  came  from  yourself,  too." 

"  It's  the  first  bit  of  pleasure 
our  new  wealth  has  given  us,  mo- 
ther ;  may  it  be  a  good  augury ! " 

"  That's  a  heathenish  word, 
Tony,  and  most  unsuited  to  be 
used  in  thankfulness  for  God's 
blessings." 

Tony  took  the   rebuke  in  good 
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part,  and,  to  change  the  topic, 
laughingly  asked  if  she  thought 
Garibaldians  never  were  hungry, 
for  she  had  said  nothing  of  sup- 
per since  he  came. 


'*  Jeanie  has  been  in  three  times 
to  tell  you  it  was  ready,  and  the 
last  time  she  said  she'd  come  no 
more ;  but  come  and  we'll  see  what 
there's  for  us." 


CUAPTER  LXII.— SKEFF  DAMER's  LAST   **  PRIVATE  AND   CONFIDENTIAL. 


>> 


After  some  four  or  five  days 
passed  almost  like  a  dream — for 
while  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  old 
familiar  objects,  all  Tony's  thoughts 
as  to  the  future  were  new  and 
strange — there  came  a  long  letter 
from  Skeff  Darner,  announcing  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Bella — 
the  "  dear  old  woman  of  Tilney  " 
having  behaved  "  beautifully." 
"  Short  as  the  time  has  been  since 
you  left  this,  my  brave  Tony,  great 
events  have  occurred.  The  King 
has  lost  his  throne,  and  Skeff 
Deimer  has  gained  an  estate.  I 
would  have  saved  him,  for  I  really 
like  the  Queen  ;  but  that  his  obsti- 
nacy is  such,  the  rescue  would  have 
only  been  a  reprieve,  not  a  par- 
don. Sicily  I  meant  for  us — I 
mean  for  England — ^myself  to  be 
the  Viceroy.  The  silver  mines  at 
Stromboli  have  never  been  worked 
since  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  they 
contain  untold  wealth  :  and  as  to 
coral  fishery,  I  have  obtained  sta- 
tistics will  make  your  teeth  water. 
I  can  show  you  my  calculations  in 
hard  figures,  that  in  eight  years 
and  four  months  I  should  be  the 
richest  man  in  Europe — able  to 
purchase  the  soil  of  the  island  out 
and  out,  if  the  British  €k)vemment 
were  stupid  enough  not  to  see  that 
ihey  ought  to  establish  me  and  my 
dynasty  there.  These  are  now  but 
visions — ^grand  and  glorious  visions, 
it  is  true— and  dearest  Bella  sheds 
tears  when  I  allude  to  them. 

"I  have  had  a  row  with  *the 
Office ; '  they  blame  me  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy,  but  they  never 
told  me  to  save  it.  To  you  I  may 
make  the  confession,  it  was  the  two 
days  I  passed  at  Cava  cost  this 
Bourbon  his  crown.  Not  that  I 
regret,  my  dear  Tony,  this  tribute 


to  friendship.  During  that  inter- 
val, as  Caraffa  expresses  it,  they 
were  paralysed.  *  Where  is  Damer  ?* 
*Who  has  seen  Skeff]'  '  What  has 
become  of  him  ]  *  *  With  whom  is  he 
negotiating  ? '  were  the  questions  on 
every  side  ;  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  excitement,  back  comes  the 
fellow  M*Caskey,  the  little  fiery- 
faced  individual  you  insisted  in 
your  raving  on  calling  *my  god- 
father,' and  declares  that  I  am  in 
the  camp  of  the  Garibaldians,  and 
making  terms  and  stipulations  with 
the  General  himself.  The  Queen* 
Mother  went  off  in  strong  hysterics 
when  she  heard  it ;  the  King  never 
uttered  a  word — has  never  spoken 
since — and  the  dear  Queen  merely 
said,  *  Damer  will  never  betray  us.' 
These  particulars  I  learned  from 
Francardi.  Meanwhile  Garibaldi, 
seeing  the  immense  importance  of 
my  presence  at  his  headquarters, 
pushes  on  for  the  capital,  and 
enters  Naples,  as  he  gives  out, 
with  the  concurrence  and  approval 
of  England !  You  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  hear  another  version  of  this 
event.  You  will  be  told  bushels 
of  lies  about  heroic  daring  and 
frantic  popular  enthusiasm.  To 
your  friendly  breast  I  commit  the 
truth,  never  to  be  revealed,  how- 
ever, except  to  a  remote  posterity. 
'^One  other  confession,  and  I  have 
done— done  with  politics  for  ever. 
You  will  hear  of  Garibaldi  as  abrave, 
straightforward,  simple-minded,  un- 
suspectful  man,  hating  intrigues  of 
all  kinds.  This  is  totally  wrong. 
With  all  his  courage,  it  is  as  no- 
thing to  his  craft.  He  is  the  deep- 
est politician,  and  the  most  subtle 
statesman  in  Europe,  and,  to  my 
thinking— mind,  it  is  my  estimate 
I  give  you — ^more  of  Machiavelli 
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than  any  man  of  his  day.  Bear 
tiiis  in  mind,  and  keep  your  eye 
on  him  in  future.  We  had  not 
been  five  minutes  together  till  each 
of  us  read  the  other.  We  were  the 
two  '  Augurs '  of  the  Latin  satirist, 
and  if  we  didn't  laugh,  we  ex- 
changed a  recognition  just  as  sig- 
nificant. I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
he  is  quite  frantic  at  my  giving  up 
political  life,  and  he  says  that  my 
retirement  will  make  Cavour's  for- 
tune, for  there  is  no  other  man  left 
fit  to  meet  him.  There  was  not  a 
temptation,  not  a  bribe,  he  did  not 
throw  out  to  induce  me  to  with- 
hold my  resignation  j  and  when  he 
found  tiliat  personal  advantages  had 
no  weight  with  me,  he  said, '  Mind 
my  words,  Monsieur  Damerj  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  regret 
this  retirement.  When  you  will 
see  the  great  continent  of  Europe 
convulsed  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  yourself  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  course  of 
events,  and  guide  the  popular  will, 
you  will  bitterly  regret  this  step.' 
But  I  know  myself  better.  What 
could  the  Peerage,  what  could  the 
Garter,  what  could  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  do  for  me  ?  I  have  been 
too  long  and  too  much  behind  the 
scenes,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  blaze 
of  the  '  spectacle.'  I  want  repose, 
a  home,  the  charms  of  that  do- 
mestic life  which  are  denied  to  the 
mere  man  of  ambition.  Bella,  in- 
deed, has  her  misgivings,  that  to 
live  without  greatness — ^greatness 
in  action,  and  greatness  to  come — 
will  be  a  sore  trial  to  me  ]  but  I 
tell  her,  as  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  it  is  exactly  the  men 
who,  like  myself,  have  moved  events, 
and  given  the  spring  to  the  greatest 
casualties,  who  are  readiest  to  accept 
tranquiUity  and  peace  as  the  first  of 
blessings.  Under  the  shade  of  my 
old  elms  at  Tilney  —  I  may  call 
them  mine  already,  as  Beeves  and 
Tucker  are  drawing  out  the  deeds — 
I  will  write  my  memoirs, — one  of 
the  meet  interesting  contributions, 
when  it  appears,  that  history 
has  received  for  the  last  century. 


I  can  afford  to  be  fearless,  and 
I  will  be;  and  if  certain  noble 
lords  go  down  to  posterity  with 
tarnished  honour  and  diminished 
fame,  they  can  date  the  discovery 
to  the  day  when  they  disparaged 
a  Darner. 

"  Now  for  a  minor  key.  We  led 
a  very  jolly  life  on  board  the 
Talisman;  only  needing  yourself 
to  make  it  perfect  My  Lady  L. 
was  'out  of  herself  at  your  not 
coming;  indeed,  since  your  acces- 
sion to  fortune,  she  has  discovered 
some  very  amiable  and  some  espe- 
cially attractive  qualities  in  your 
nature,  and  that,  *  if  you  fall 
amongst  the  right  people ' — I  hope 
you  appreciate  the  sort  of  accident 
intended — ^you  will  become  a  very 
superior  article.  Bella  is,  as  always, 
a  sincere  friend ;  and  though  Alice 
says  nothing,  she  does  not  look  un- 
grateful to  him  who  speaks  well  of 
you.  Bella  has  told  me  in  confid- 
ence— mind,  in  confidence — that  all 
is  broken  off  between  Alice  and 
you,  and  says  it  is  all  the  better 
for  both  ;  that  you  were  a  pair  of 
intractable  tempers,  and  that  the 
only  chance  for  either  of  you,  is  to 
be  allied  to  somebody  or  something 
that  would  consent  to  think  you 
perfection,  and  yet  manage  you  as 
if  you  were  not  what  is  called  'ab- 
solute wisdom.' 

"Bella  also  said,  'Tony  might 
have  had  some  chance  with  Alice 
had  he  remained  poor,'  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  family  would  have  had 
its  weight  in  influencing  her  in  his 
favour ;  but  now  that  he  is  a  prize 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  she  is 
quite  ready  to  see  any  defects  he  ' 
may  have,  and  set  them  against  all 
that  would  be  said  in  his  behalf. 
Last  of  all,  she  likes  her  independ- 
ence as  a  widow.  I  half  suspected 
that  Maitland  had  been  before  you 
in  her  favour ;  but  Bella  says  not. 
By  the  way,  it  was  the  fortune  that 
has  fallen  to  you  Maitland  had  al- 
ways expected — Sir  Omerod  hav- 
ing married,  or,  as  some  say,  not 
married,  his  mother,  and  adopted 
Maitland,  who  contrived  to  spend 
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about  eighty  thousand  of  the  old 
man's  savings  in  ten  or  eleven 
years.  He  is  a  strange  fellow,  and 
mysterious  to  the  last.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Grovemment,  we 
have  been  reduced  to  ask  protec- 
tion to  the  city  from  the  secret  so- 
ciety called  the  Camorra,  a  set  of 
Neapolitan  Thugs,  who  cut  throats 
in  reciprocity;  and  it  was  by  a 
guard  of  these  wretches  that  we 
were  escorted  to  the  ship's  boats 
when  we  embarked.  Bella  swears 
that  the  chief  of  the  gang  was  no 
other  than  Maitland,  greatly  dis- 
guised, of  course ;  but  she  says  that 
she  recognised  him  by  his  teeth,  as 
he  srailed  accidentally.  It  would 
be,  of  course,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
he  was  there,  since  anything  that 
pertained  to  the  Court  would,  if 
discovered,  be  torn  to  fragments  by 
the  people.  My  'godfather'  had  a 
narrow  escape  on  Tuesday  last.  He 
rode  through  the  Toledo  in  full 
uniform,  amidst  all  the  people,  who 
were  satisfied  with  hissing  him  in- 
stead of  treating  him  to  a  stiletto, 
and  the  rascal  grinned  an  insolent 
defiance  as  he  went,  and  said,  as 
he  gained  the  Piazza, '  You're  not 
such  bad  canaille^  after  all ;  I 
have  seen  worse  in  Mexico.'  He 
went  on  board  a  despatch-boat  in 
the  bay,  and  ordered  the  command- 
er to  take  him  to  Qaeta ;  and  the 
oddest  of  all  is,  the  officer  complied, 
overpowered,  as  better  men  have 
been,  by  the  scoundrers  impertin- 
ence. Oh,  Tony,  to  you — to  your- 
self, to  your  heart's  most  secret 
closet,  fast  to  be  locked,  when  you 
Lave  my  secret  inside  of  it — to  you^ 
I  own,  that  the  night  I  passed  in 
that  wretch's  company  is  the  dark- 
est page  of  my  existence.  He  over- 
whelmed me  with  insult,  and  I  had 
to  bear  it,  just  as  I  should  have  to 
bear  the  buffeting  of  the  waves  if 
I  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
I'd  have  strangled  him  then  and 
there  if  I  was  able,  but  the  brute 
would  have  torn  me  limb  from 
limb  if  I  attempted  it  Time  may 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  this  suf- 
fering, but  I  confess  to  you,  up 


to  this,  when  I  think  of  what  I 
went  through,  my  humiliation  over- 
powers me.  I  hope  fervently  you 
may  meet  him  one  of  these  days. 
You  have  a  little  score  of  your  own, 
I  suspect,  to  settle  with  him;  at 
all  events,  if  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  include  my  balance,  and 
trust  to  my  eternal  gratitude. 

"  Here  have  come  Alice  and 
Bella  to  make  me  read  out  what  I 
have  written  to  you;  of  course  I 
have  objected.  This  is  a  strictly 
'  private  and  confidential.'  What  we 
do  for  the  blue-books.  Master  Tony, 
we  do  in  a  different  fashion.  Alice, 
perhaps,  suspects  the  reasons  of  my 
reserve — 'appreciates  my  reticence,' 
as  we  say  in  the  '  Line.' 

''  At  all  events,  she  tells  me  to 
make  you  write  to  her.  *When 
Tony,'  said  she,  'has  found  out 
that  he  was  only  in  love  with  me 
because  I  made  him  better  known 
to  his  own  heart,  and  induced  him 
to  develop  some  of  his  own  fine 
qualities,  he'll  begin  to  see  that  we 
may  and  ought  to  be  excellent 
friends;  and  some  day  or  other, 
when  there  shall  be  a  Mrs  Tony,  if 
she  be  a  sensible  woman,  she'll  not 
object  to  the  friendship.'  She  said 
this  so  measuredly  and  calmly,  that 
I  can  almost  trust  myself  to  say 
I  have  reported  her  word  for  word. 
It  reads  to  me  like  a  very  polite 
conge.    What  do  you  say  to  it  ] 

"The  Lyles  are  going  back  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  Alice  says 
she'll  winter  at  Cairo.  There  is  an 
insolent  independence  about  these 
widows,  Tony,  that  adds  one  more 
terror  to  deatii.  I  protest  I'd  like 
to  haunt  the  woman  that  could  em- 
ploy her  freedom  of  action  in  this 
arbitrary  manner. 

"Dearest  Bella  insists  on  your 
coming  to  our  wedding:  it  will  come 
off  at  Tilney,  strictly  private.  None 
but  our  nearest  relatives,  not  even 
the  Duke  of  Dullchester,  nor  any 
of  the  Howards.  They  will  fe^ 
it;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  I  sup- 
pose. Cincinnatus  had  to  cut  his 
connections  too,  when  he  took  to 
horticulture.     Yon,  however,  must 
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not  desert  me ;  and  if  you  cannot 
travel  without  Rory,  bring  him 
with  you. 

^'  I  am  impatient  to  get  away 
from  this,  and  seek  the  safety  of 
some  obscure  retreat;  for  I  know 
the  persecution  I  shall  be  exposed 
to  to  withdraw  my  resignation  and 
remain.  To  this  I  will  never  con- 
sent. I  give  it  to  you  under  my 
hand,  Tony,  and  I  give  it  the  more 
formally,  as  I  desire  it  may  be  his- 
toric. I  know  well  the  whining 
tone  they  will  assume — just  as  well 
as  if  I  saw  it  before  me  in  a  dispatch. 
*  What  are  we  to  tell  the  Queen  ]' 
will  be  the  cry.  My  dignified  an- 
swer will  be,  *Tell  her  that  you 
made  it  impossible  for  one  of  the 
ablest  of  her  servants  to  hold  his 
office  with  dignity.  Tell  her, 
too,  that  Skeff  Damer  has  done 
enough  for  honour — he  now  seeks  to 
do  something  for  happiness.'  Back 
to  office  again  I  will  not  go.  Five 
years  and  two  months  of  unpaid 
services  have  I  given  to  my 
country,  and  England  is  not  a- 
shamed  to  accept  the  unrewarded 
labours  of  her  gifted  sons!  My 
very  '  extraordinaries '  have  been 
cavilled  at  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,  they  have  asked  me  for 
vouchers  for  the  champagne  and 
lobsters  with  which  I  have  treated 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  regi- 
cides of  Europe — men  whose  lan- 
guage would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  whose  sentiments  actu- 
ally curdled  the  blood  as  one 
listened  to  them. 

^  The  elegant  hospitalities  which 
I  dispensed,  in  the  hope — ^vain 
hope ! — of  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  the  social  amenities  of  life  had 
extended  to  our  insular  position, — 
these  the  Office  declares  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ;  and  insolently 
asks  me, '  Are  there  anj^other  items 
of  my  pleasure  whose  cost  I  should 
wish  to  submit  to  Parliament]' 

"Ask  Talleyrand,  ask  Mettemich, 
ask  any  of  our  own  people — B.,  or 
S.,  or  H. — since  when  have  cookery 
and  the  ballet  ceased  to  be  the  law- 
ful weapons  of  diplomacy? 


"The  day  of  reckoning  for  all 
this,  my  dear  Tony,  is  coming.  At 
first  I  thought  of  making  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  House  move  for 
the  correspondence  between  F.  O. 
and  myself — the  Damer  papers 
they  would  be  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  public  journals — and 
thus  bring  on  a  smashing  de- 
bate. Beconsideration,  however, 
showed  me  that  my  memoirs, 
'  Five  Years  of  a  Diplomatist  on 
Service,'  would  be  the  more  fitting 
place  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  those 
volumes  you  will  find  revelations 
more  astounding,  official  knaveries 
more  nefarious,  and  political  in- 
trigues more  Machiavellian,  than 
the  wildest  imagination  for  wicked- 
ness has  ever  conceived.  What 
would  they  not  have  given  rather 
than  see  such  an  exposure  1  I  al- 
most think  I  will  call  my  book,* "  Ex- 
traordinaries "  of  a  Diplomatist.' 
Sensational  and  taking  both,  that 
title  !  You  mustn't  be  provoked 
if,  in  one  of  the  lighter  chapters — 
there  must  be  light  chapters-^I 
stick  in  that  little  adventure  of  your 
own  with  my  godfather." 

"  Confound  the  fellow ! "  mut- 
tered Tony,  and  with  such  a  hearty 
indignation,  that  his  mother  heard 
him  from  the  adjoining  room,  and 
hastened  in  to  ask  who  or  what  had 
provoked  him.  Tony  blundered 
out  some  sort  of  evasive  reply,  and 
then  said,  "Was  it  Dr  Stewart's 
voice  I  heard  without  there  a  few 
minutes  ago  ] " 

"  Yes,  Tony ;  he  called  in  as  he  was 
passing  to  Coleraine  on  important 
business.  The  poor  man  is  much 
agitated  by  an  offer  that  has  just 
been  made  him  to  go  far  away  over 
the  seas,  and  finish  his  days,  one 
may  call  it,  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
Some  of  this  country  folk,  it  seems, 
who  settled  in  New  Zealand,  at  a 
place  they  call  Wellington  Gap, 
have  invited  him  to  go  out  there 
and  minister  among  them  ;  and 
though  he's  not  minded  to  make 
the  change  at  his  advanced  time  of 
life,  nor  disposed  to  lay  his  bones 
in  a  far-away  land,  yet  for  Dolly's 
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sake — ^poor  Dolly,  who  will  be  left 
friendless  and  homeless  when  he  is 
taken  away — he  thinks  maybe  it's 
his  duty  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  so 
he's  gone  in  to  the  town  to  consult 
Dr  M'Candlish  and  the  elder  Mr 
M'Elwain,  and  a  few  other  sensible 
men." 

"Why  won't  Dolly  marry  the 
man  she  ought  to  marry — a  good, 
true-hearted  fellow,  who  will  treat 
her  well  and  be  kind  to  her  ?  Tell 
me  that,  mother." 

"It  mauna  be — it  mauna  be," 
said  the  old  lady,  who,  when  much 
moved,  frequently  employed  the 
Scotch  dialect  unconsciously. 

"  Is  there  a  reason  for  her  con- 
duct?" 

"  There  is  a  reason,"  said  she, 
firmly. 

"  And  do  you  know  it  1  has  she 
told  you  what  it  is  ] " 

"  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  talk  over 
this  matter  with  you,  Tony.  What- 
ever I  know,  I  know  as  a  thing  con- 
fided to  me  in  honour." 

"  I  only  asked,  Was  the  reason  one 
that  you  yourself  were  satisfied 
with?" 

"  It  was,  and  is,"  replied  she, 
gravely. 

"  Do  you  think,  from  what  you 
know,  that  Dolly  would  listen  to 
any  representations  I  might  make 
her]  for  I  know  M*Gruder  thor- 
oughly, and  can  speak  of  him  as  a 
friend  likes  to  speak." 

"No,  no,  Tony— don't  do  it! 
don't  do  it!"  cried  she,  with  a 
degree  of  emotion  that  perfectly 
amazed  him,  for  the  tears  swam  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  spoke.  He  stared  fixedly  at 
her,  but  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  for  some  minutes  neither 
spoke. 

"  Come,  mother,"  said  Tony,  at 
last,  and  in  his  kindliest  voice,  "you 
have  a  good  head  of  your  own, — 
think  of  some  way  to  prevent  the 
poor  old  Doctor  from  going  off  into 
exHe." 

"  How  could  we  help  him  that  he 
would  not  object  to  1 " 

"  What  if  you  were  to  hit  upon 


some  plan  of  adopting  Dolly  1  You 
have  long  loved  her  as  if  she  were 
your  own  daughter,  and  she  has  re- 
turned your  affections." 

"  That  she  has,"  muttered  the  old 
lady,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  What  use  is  this  new  wealth  of 
ours,  if  it  benefit  none  but  our- 
selves, mother  1  Just  get  the  Doc- 
tor to  talk  it  all  over  with  you,  and 
say  to  him,  *  Have  no  fears  as  to 
Dolly ;  she  shall  never  be  forced  to 
marry  against  her  inclinations — 
merely  for  support ;  her  home  shall 
be  here  with  us,  and  she  shall  be 
no  dependant  neither.'  I'll  take 
care  of  that." 

"  How  like  your  father  you  said 
these  words,  Tony ! "  cried  she,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  gaze  of  love  and 
pnde  together ;  "  it  was  his  very 
voice,  too." 

"  I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  her 
on  poor  M*Gruder's  behalf — I  pro- 
mised him  I  would  ;  but  if  you  tell 
me  it  is  of  no  use ^" 

"  I  tell  you  more,  Tony — I  tell 
you  it  would  be  cruel ;  it  would  be 
worse  than  cruel,"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  Then  ril  not  do  it,  and  I'U 
write  to  him  to-day  and  say  so, 
though,  heaven  knows,  I'll  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  explain  myself;  but  as 
he  is  a  true  man,  he'll  feel  that  I 
have  done  all  for  the  best,  and  that 
if  I  have  not  served  his  cause  it 
has  not  been  for  any  lack  of  the 
will!" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Tony,  I  could 
write  to  Mr  M*Gruder  myself.  A 
letter  from  an  old  body  like  me  is 
sometimes  a  better  means  to  break 
a  misfortune  than  one  from  a 
younger  hand.  Age  deals  more 
naturally  with  sorrow,  perhaps." 

"  You  will  be  doing  a  kind  thing, 
my  dear  mother,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  "  and  to  a 
good  fellow  who  deserves  well  of 
us." 

"  I  want  to  thank  him,  besides, 
for  his  kindness  and  care  of  you, 
Tony;  so  just  write  his  address  for 
me  there  on  that  envelope,  and  I'll 
do  it  at  once." 

"  I'm  off  for  a  ramble,  mother, 
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till  dinner-tiine,"  said  Tony,  taking 
his  hat. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  the  Abbey, 
Tony  ? " 

"  No,"  said  he,  blushing  slightly. 

"  Because,  if  you  had,  I'd  have 
asked  you  to  fetch  me  some  fresh 
flowers.  Dolly  is  coming  to  dine 
with  us,  and  she  is  so  fond  of 
seeing  flowers  on  the  centre  of  the 
table." 

'*  No  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  at 
the  Abbey.  I*m  off  towards  Port- 
rush." 

"  Why  not  go  over  to  the  Bum- 
side  and  fetch  Dolly  1"  said  she, 
carelessly. 


"Perhaps  I  may — ^that  is,  if  I 
should  find  myself  in  that  quarter; 
but  I'm  first  of  all  Sent  on  a  pro- 
found piece  of  thoughtfulness  or  a 
good  smoke — ^pretty  much  the  same 
thing  with  me,  1  believe.  So  good- 
bye for  a  while." 

His  mother  looked  after  him  with 
loving  eyes  till  the  tears  dulled 
them  ;  but  there  are  tears  which  fall 
on  the  affections  as  the  dew  falls 
on  flowers,  and  these  were  of  that 
number. 

"His  own  father — his  own  fa- 
ther !"  muttered  she,  as  she  followed 
the  stalwart  figure  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 


CHAPTER  LXIII.  — A.T  THE  COTTAGE  BESIDE  THE  CAUSEWAY. 


I  must  use  more  discretion  as 
to  Mrs  Butler's  correspondence 
than  I  have  employed  respecting 
Skeff  Damer's.  What  she  wrote  on 
that  morning  is  not  to  be  recorded 
here.  It  will  be  enough  if  I  say 
that  her  letter  was  not  fdone  a  kind 
one,  but  that  it  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  who  read  it  that  her 
view  was  wise  and  true,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  useless  as  ungenerous 
to  press  Dolly  further,  or  ask  for 
that  love  which  was  not  hers  to 
give. 

It  was  a  rare  event  with  her  to 
have  to  write  a  letter.  It  was  not, 
either,  a  very  easy  task ;  but  if  she 
had  not  the  gift  of  facile  expres- 
sion, she  had  another  still  better 
for  her  purpose — an  honest  nature 
steadfastly  determined  to  perform 
a  duty.  She  knew  her  subject  too, 
snd  treated  it  with  candour,  while 
with  delicacy. 

While  she  wrote,  Tony  strolled 
along,  puffing  his  cigar  or  relight- 
ing it,  for  it  was  always  going  out, 
and  dreaming  away  in  his  own 
misty  fashion  over  things  past, 
present,  and  future,  till  r^y  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  became  so 
thoroughly  commingledhe  could  not 
well  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
He  thought — he  knew,  indeed,  he 
xmght  to  be  very  happy.    All  his 
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anxieties  as  to  a  career  and  a  liveli- 
hood ended,  he  felt  that  a  very  en- 
joyable existence  might  lie  before 
him,  but  somehow — ^he  hoped  he  was 
not  ungrateful — but  somehow  he 
was  not  so  perfectly  happy  as  he 
supposed  his  good  fortune  should 
have  made  him. 

"Perhaps  it  will  come  later  on; 
perhaps  when  I  am  active  and  em- 
ployed ;  perhaps  when  I  shall 
have  learned  to  interest  myself  in 
the  things  money  brings  around 
a  man;  perhaps,  too,  when  I  can 
forget — ay,  that  was  the  lesson  was 
barest  of  all."  All  these  pass- 
ing thoughts,  a  good  deal  dashed 
through  each  other,  scarcely  con- 
tributed to  enlighten  his  faculties: 
and  he  rambled  on  over  rocks  and 
yellow  strand,  up  hUlsides,  and 
through  fern-dad  valleys,  not  in  the 
least  mindful  of  whither  he  was 
going. 

At  last  he  suddenly  halted,  and 
saw  he  was  in  the  shrubberies  of 
Lyle  Abbey,  his  steps  having  out 
of  old  habit  taken  the  one  same 
path  they  had  followed  for  many  a 
year.  The  place  was  jast  as  he  had 
seen  it  last.  Trees  make  no  mar- 
vellous progress  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  a  longer  absence  than 
Tony's  would  leave  them  just  as 
they  were  before.    All  was  neat^ 
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orderly,  and  well  kept ;  and  the 
heaps  of  dried  leaves  and  brush- 
wood ready  to  be  wheeled  away, 
stood  there  as  he  saw  them  when 
he  last  walked  that  way  with  Alice. 
He  was  poor  then,  without  a  career, 
or  almost  a  hope  of  one;  and  yet 
was  it  possible,  could  it  be  possible, 
that  he  was  happier  than  he  now 
feltl  Was  it  that  Love  sufficed  for 
all,  and  that  the  heart  so  filled  had 
no  room  for  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  her  it  worshipped  1  He  cer- 
tainly had  loved  her  greatly.  She 
— she  alone  made  up  that  world  in 
which  he  had  lived.  Her  smile,  her 
step,  her  laugh,  her  voice  —  ay, 
there  they  were,  all  before  him. 
What  a  dream  it  was !  Only  a  dream 
after  all ;  for  she  never  cared  for 
him.  She  had  led  him  on  to  love 
her,  h£^  in  caprice,  half  in  a  sort 
of  compassionate  interest  for  a  poor 
boy — ^boy  she  called  him — ^to  whom 
a  passion  for  one  above  him  was  cer- 
tain to  elevate  and  exalt  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  "Very  kind,  doubt- 
less," muttered  he,  "  but  very  cruel 
too.  She  might  have  remembered 
that  this  same  dream  was  to  have  a 
very  rough  awaking.  I  had  built 
nearly  every  hope  upon  one,  and  that 
one,  she  well  knew,  was  never  to  be 
realised.  It  might  not  have  been 
the  most  gracious  way  to  do  it,  but 
I  declare  it  would  have  been  the 
most  merciful,  to  have  treated  me 
as  her  mother  did,  who  snubbed  my 
pretensions  at .  once.  It  was  au 
right  that  I  should  recognise  her 
superiority  over  me  in  a  hundred 
ways  ;  but  perhaps  she  should  not 
have  kept  it  so  continually  in  mind, 
as  a  sort  of  barrier  against  a  warmer 
feeling  for  me.  I  suppose  tlus  is 
the  fine-lady  view  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  theory  that  young 
fellows  are  to  be  civilised,  as  they 
call  it,  by  a  passion  for  a  woman 
who  is  to  amuse  herself  by  their 
extravagancies,  and  then  ask  their 
gratitude  for  having  deceived  them. 
"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  cm  grateful,'' 
said  he,  as  he  threw  his  cigar  into 
the  pond.  "I'm  astonished — am- 
azed— ^now  that  if  s  all  over^  (here 


his  voice  shook  a  little) ''  that  my 
stupid  vanity  could  have  ever  led 
me  to  think  of  her,  or  that  I  ever 
mistook  that  patronising  way  she 
had  towards  me  for  more  than  good- 
nature. But,  I  take  it,  there  are- 
scores  of  fellows  who  have  had  the 
selfsame  experiences.  Here's  the 
seat  I  made  for  her,"  muttered  he, 
as  he  came  in  front  of  a  rustic 
bench.  For  a  moment  a  savage 
thought  crossed  him  that  he  would 
break  it  in  pieces,  and  throw  the 
fragments  into  the  lak&— a  sort  of 
jealous  anger  lest  some  day  or 
other  she  might  sit  therewith  ''an- 
other;" but  he  restrained  himself, 
and  said,  "  Better  not ;  better  let 
her  see  that  her  civilising  process 
has  done  something,  and  that  though 
I  have  lost  my  game  I  can  bear  my 
defeat  becomingly." 

He  began  to  wish  that  she  were 
there  at  that  moment.  Not  that 
he  might  renew  his  vows  of  love, 
or  repledge  his  affection ;  but  to 
show  her  how  calm  and  reasonable 
—•ay,  reasonable  was  her  favourite 
word — ^he  could  be ;  how  collect- 
edly he  could  listen  to  her,  and  how 
composedly  reply.  He  strolled  up 
to  the  entrance  door.  It  was  open. 
The  servants  were  busy  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  their  masters, 
who  were  expected  within  the  week. 
All  were  delighted  to  see  Master 
Tony  again,  and  the  words  some- 
how rather  grated  on  his  ears.  It 
was  another  reminder  of  that  same 
''boyhood"  he  bore  such  a  grudge 
against.  "I  am  going  to  have  a 
look  out  of  the  small  drawing-room 
window,  Mrs  Hayles,"  said  he  to 
the  housekeeper,  cutting  short  her 
congratulations,  and  hurrying  up- 
stairs. 

It  was  true  he  went  up  for  a 
view ;  but  not  of  the  coast-line  to 
Fairhead,  fine  as  it  was.  It  was  of 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Alice,  life- 
size,  by  Qrant.  She  was  standing 
beside  her  horse— the  Arab  Tony 
trained  for  her.  A  braid  of  her 
hair  had  fallen,  and  she  was  in  the 
act  of  arranging  it,  while  one  hand 
held  up  her  drooped  riding-dress. 
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There  was  that  in  the  air  and  atti- 
tude that  bespoke  a  certain  embar- 
rassment with  a  sense  of  humorous 
enjoyment  of  the  dilemma.  A 
sketch  from  life,  in  fact,  had  given 
the  idea  of  the  picture,  and  the  re- 
ality of  the  incident  was  unquestion- 
able. 

Tony  blushed  a  deep  crimson  as 
he  looked  and  muttered,  '*  The  very 
smile  she  had  on  when  she  said 
good-bye.  I  wonder  I  never  knew 
her  till  now.'' 

A  favourite  myrtle  of  hers  stood 
in  the  meadow ;  he  broke  off  a 
sprig  of  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, and  tibien  slowly  passed 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
lawn«  With  very  sombre  thoughts 
and  slow  steps  he  retraced  his  way 
to  the  cottage.  He  went  over  to 
himself  much  of  his  past  life,  and 
saw  it,  as  very  young  men  will  of- 
ten in  such  retrospects,  far  less 
favourably  as  regarded  himself  than 
it  really  was.  He  ought  to  have  done 
— heaven  knows  what.  He  ought  to 
have  been — scores  of  things  which 
be  never  was,  perhaps  never  could 
b&  At  all  events  there  was  one 
thing  he  never  should  have  im- 
agined, that  Alice  Lyle — she  was 
Alice  Lyle  always  to  him — in  her 
treatment  of  him  was  ever  more 
closely  drawn  towards  him  than  the 
others  of  her  family.  "  It  was  sim- 
ply the  mingled  kindness  and  ca- 
price of  her  nature  that  made  the 
difference ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
vain  fool  I'd  have  seen  it.  I  see  it 
now,  though  ;  I  can  read  it  in  the 
very  smile  she  has  in  her  picture. 
To  be  sure  I  have  learned  a  good 
deal  since  I  was  here  last ;  I  have 
outgrown  a  good  many  illusions. 
I  once  imagined  this  dwarfed  and 
stinted  scrub  to  be  a  wood.  I 
fancied  the  Abbey  to  be  like  a  royal 
palace ;  and  in  Sicily  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  us  have  bivouacked  in  a 
hall  that  led  to  suites  of  rooms 
without  number.  If  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  world  could  reveal  such  as- 
tounding truths,  what  might  not 
come  of  a  more  lengthened  experi- 
ence r' 


"  How  tired  and  weary  you  look, 
Tony! "  said  his  mother,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair;  ''have  you 
overwalked  yourself  1 " 

''  I  suppose  so,"  said  he,  with  a 
half  smile.  "In  my  poorer  days  I 
thought  nothing  of  going  to  the 
Abbey  and  back  twice — I  have 
done  it  even  thrice — in  one  day ; 
but  perhaps  this  weight  of  gold  1 
carry  now  is  too  heavy  for  me." 

"  rd  like  to  see  you  look  more 
grateful  for  your  good  fortune, 
Tony,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"I'm  not  ungrateful,  mother; 
but  up  to  this  I  have  not  thought 
much  of  the  matter.  I  suspect, 
however,  I  was  never  designed  for 
a  life  of  ease  and  eigoyment.  Do 
you  remember  what  Dr  Stewart 
said  one  day, '  You  may  put  a  weed 
in  a  garden,  and  dig  round  it  and 
water  it,  and  it  will  only  grow  to 
be  a  big  weed  after  all.' " 

"  I  hope  better  from  Tony — ^far 
better,"  said  she,  sharply.  "  Have 
you  answered  McCarthy's  letter] 
have  you  arranged  where  you  are  to 
meet  the  lawyers  1" 

"  I  have  said  in  Dublin.  They 
couldn't  come  hera,  mother ;  we 
have  no  room  for  them  in  this 
crib." 

"  You  must  not  call  it  a  crib  for 
all  that  It  sheltered  your  father 
once,  and  he  carried  a  very  high 
head,  Tony." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,  dear 
mother,  I'm  going  to  make  it  our 
own  home  henceforth, — without 
you'd  rather  go  and  live  in  that  old 
manor-house  on  the  Nore ;  they 
tell  me  it  is  beautiful." 

"It  was  thera  your  father  was 
bom,  and  I  long  to  see  it,"  said 
she,  with  emotion.  "Who's  that 
coming  in  at  the  gate,  Tony ) " 

"  It  is  Dolly,"  said  he,  rising,  and 
going  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 

"  My  dear  Dolly,"  cried  he,  as  he 
embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  on 
either  cheek ;  "  this  brings  me  back 
to  old  times  at  once." 

If  it  was  nothing  else,  the 
total  change  in  Tony's  appear- 
ance  abashed  her;   the    bronzed 
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and  bearded  man  looking  many 
years  older  tlian  he  was,  seemed 
little  like  the  Tony  she  had  seen 
last ;  and  so  she  half  shrank  back 
from  his  embrace,  and,  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  almost  constrain- 
ed manner,  muttered  some  words 
of  recognition. 

"How  well  you  are  looking," 
said  he,  staring  at  her,  as  she  took 
off  her  bonnet,  "  and  the  nice  glossy 
hair  has  all  grown  again,  and  I  vow 
it  is  brighter  and  silkier  than  ever." 

"  What's  all  this  flattery  about 
bright  een  and  silky  locks  I'm  lis- 
tening to?"  said  the  old  lady,  com- 
ing out  laughing  into  the  haL 

"It's  Master  Tony  displaying 
his  foreign  graces  at  my  expense, 
ma'am,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  smile. 

"Would  you  have  known  him 
again,  Dolly  ?  would  you  have 
thought  that  great  hairy  creature 
there  was  our  Tony  1 " 

"  I  think  he  is  changed — a  good 
deal  changed,"  said  Dolly,  without 
looking  at  hun. 

"  I  didn't  quite  like  it  at  first ;  but 
I'm  partly  getting  used  to  it  now; 
and  though  the  Colonel  never  wore 
a  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  Tony's 
more  like  him  now  than  ever." 
The  old  lady  continued  to  ramble 
on  about  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  father  and  son,  and 
where  certain  traits  of  manner  and 
voice  were  held  in  common ;  and 
though  neither  Tony  nor  Dolly  gave 
much  heed  to  her  words,  they  were 
equally  grateful  to  her  for  ta&ing. 

"  And  Where's  the  Doctor,  Dolly  1 
are  we  not  to  see  him  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,  ma'am  ;  he's  gone 
over  to  M'Laidlaw's  to  make  some 
arrangements  about  this  scheme  of 
ours^the  banishment,  he  calls  it." 

"And  is  it  possible,  Dolly,  that 
he  can  seriously  contemplate  such 
a  step  1 "  asked  Tony,  gravely. 

"  Yes ;  and  very  seriously  too." 

"  And  you,  DoUy ;  what  do  you 
say  to  it  1" 

"  I  say  to  it  what  I  have  often 
said  to  a  difficulty,  what  the  old 
Scotch  adage  says  of  'the  stout 
heart  to  the  stey  brae.' " 


"And  you  might  have  found 
more  comforting  words,  lassie  — 
how  the  winds  can  be  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  said  the 
old  lady,  almost  rebukefully ;  and 
Dolly  drooped  her  head  in  si- 
lence. 

"  I  think  it's  a  bad  scheme,"  said 
Tony,  boldly,  and  as  though  not 
hearing  his  mother's  remark.  "  For 
a  man  at  the  Doctor's  age  to  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  globe,  to  live  in 
a  new  land,  and  make  new  friend- 
ships at  his  time  of  life,  is,  I'm 
sure,  a  mistake." 

"  That  supposes  that  we  have  a 
choice ;  but  my  father  thinks  we 
have  no  choice." 

"I  cannot  see  that.  I  cannot 
see  that  what  a  man  has  borne  for 
five-and-thirty  or  forty  years — he 
has  been  that  long  at  the  Bumside, 
I  believe — he  cannot  endure  still 
longer.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  him 
myself  over  it."  And  unconscious- 
ly— quite  unconsciously — Tony  ut- 
tered the  last  words  with  a  high- 
sounding  importance,  so  certain  is 
it  that  in  a  man's  worldly  wealth 
there  is  a  store  of  self-confidence 
that  no  mere  qualities  of  head  or 
heart  can  ever  supply ;  and  Dolly 
almost  smiled  at  the  assured  tone 
and  the  confident  manner  of  her 
former  playfellow. 

"  My  father  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  Tony — he  wants'  to  hear  all 
about  your  campaigns ;  he  was  try- 
ing two  nights  ago  to  follow  you 
on  the  map,  but  it  was  such  a 
bad  one  he  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt." 

"  I'll  give  you  mine,"  cried  the 
old  lady,  "  the  map  Tony  brought 
over  to  myself.  I'll  no  just  give 
it,  but  I'll  lend  it  to  you ;  and 
there's  a  cross  wherever  there  was 
a  battle,  and  a  red  cross  wherever 
Tony  was  wounded." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  mother  1  don't 
worry  Dolly  about  these  things ; 
she'd  rather  hear  of  pleasanter 
themes  than  battles  and  battle- 
fields. And  here  is  one  already — 
Jeanie  says,  *  dinner.' " 

"  Where  did  you  find  your  sprig 
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of  myrtle  at  this  timer'  asked  Dolly, 
as  Tony  led  her  in  to  dinner. 

"  I  got  it  at  the  Abbey.  I  stroUed 
up  there  to^ay/'  said  he,  in  a  half- 
confusion.    "  Will  you  have  it  ] " 

"  No,"  said  she,  curtly. 


"  Neither  will  I  then,"  cried  he, 
tearing  it  out  of  his  button-hole 
and  throwing  it  away. 

What  a  long  journey  in  life  can 
be  taken  in  the  few  steps  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dinner-table ! 


CHA.PTBR  LXIV. — ^THE  END. 


As  Dr  Stewart  had  many  friends 
to  consult  and  many  visits  to 
make — some  of  them,  as  he  ima- 
gined,  farewell  ones — Dolly  was 
persuaded,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, to  take  up  her  residence  at 
the  cottage  till  he  should  be  able 
to  return  home.  And  a  very  plea- 
sant week  it  was.  To  the  old  lady 
it  was  almost  perfect  happiness. 
She  had  her  dear  Tony  back  with 
her  after  all  his  dangers  and 
escapes,  safe  and  sound,  and  in 
such  spirits  as  she  had  never  seen 
him  before.  Not  a  cloud,  not  a 
shadow,  now  ever  darkened  his 
bright  face  ;  all  was  good-humour, 
and  thoughtful  kindness  for  herself 
and  for  Dolly. 

And  poor  Dolly,  too,  with  some 
anxious  cares  at  her  heart — ^a  load 
that  would  have  crushed  many — 
bore  up  so  well  that  she  looked  as 
cheery  as  the  others,  and  entered 
into  all  the  plans  that  Tony  formed 
about  his  future  house,  and  his 
gardens,  and  his  stables,  as  though 
many  a  hundred  leagues  of  ocean 
were  not  soon  to  roll  between  her 
and  the  spots  she  traced  so  eagerly 
on  the  paper.  One  evening  they 
sat  even  later  than  usual.  Tony 
had  induced  Dolly,  who  was  very 
clever  with  her  pencil,  to  make  him 
a  sketch  for  a  little  ornamental 
cottage— one  of  those  uninhabitable 
little  homesteads,  which  are  im- 
mensely suggestive  of  aU  the  com- 
forts they  would  utterly  fail  to 
realise ;  and  he  leaned  over  her  as 
she  drew,  and  his  arm  was  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  his  face  so 
close  at  times  that  it  almost  touched 
the  braids  of  the  silky  hair  beside 
Mm. 

"  You  must  make  a  porch  there, 


Dolly;  it  would  be  so  nice  to  sit 
there  with  that  noble  view  down 
the  glen  at  one's  feet,  and  three 
distinct  reaches  of  the  Nore  visible." 

"  Yes,  I'U  make  a  porch ;  I'll 
even  make  you  yourself  lounging  in 
it.     See,  it  shall  be  perfect  bliss  ! " 

"  What  does  that  mean?" 

''That  means  smoke,  sir;  you 
are  enjoying  the  heavenly  luxury 
of  tobacco,  not  the  less  intensely 
that  it  obscures  the  view." 

"  No,  Dolly,  I'll  not  have  that. 
If  you  put  me  there,  don't  have 
me  smoking;  make  me  sitting 
beside  you  as  we  are  now — ^you 
drawing,  and  I  looking  over  you." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  a  prophet  as 
weU  as  a  painter,  Tony.  I  desire 
to  predict  something  that  will  be 
sure  to  happen,  if  you  should  ever 
build  this  cottage." 

"I  swear  I  will — I'm  resolved 
on  it." 

"  Well,  then,  so  sure  as  you  do, 
and  so  sure  as  you  sit  in  that  little 
honeysuckle -covered  porch,  you'll 
smoke." 

''And  why  not  do  as  I  say? 
Why  not  make  you  sketching " 

'*  Because  I  shall  not  be  sketch- 
ing ;  because,  by  the  time  your 
cottage  is  finished,  I  shall  be  pro- 
bably sketching  a  Maori  chief,  or  a 
war-party  bivouacking  on  the  Baki- 
RakL" 

Tony  drew  away  his  arm  and 
leaned  back  in  Ids  chair,  a  sense 
almost  of  faintish  sickness  creeping 
over  him. 

"Here  are  the  dogs,  too,"  con- 
tinued she.  "  Here  is  Lance  with 
his  great  majestic  face,  and  here 
Gertrude,  with  her  fine  pointed  nose 
and  piercing  eyes,  and  here's  little 
Spicer  as  saucy  and  pert  as  I  can 
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make  him  without  colour ;  for  one 
ought  to  have  a  little  carmine  for 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  a  slight 
tinge  to  accent  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
Shall  I  add  all  your  ^emblems,'  as 
they  call  them,  and  put  in  the  fish- 
ing-rods against  the  wall,  and  the 
landing-net,  and  the  guns  and 
pouches  ? " 

She  went  on  sketching  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  the  drawing 
keeping  pace  almost  with  her  words. 

But  Tony  no  longer  took  the  in- 
terest he  had  done  before  in  the 
picture,  but  seemed  lost  in  some 
deep  and  difficult  reflection. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  bridge— a  mere 
plank  will  do— over  the  river  here, 
Tony?  and  then  this  zigzag  path- 
way will  be  a  short  way  up  to  the 
cottage." 

He  never  heard  her  words,  but 
arose  and  left  the  room.  He  passed 
out  into  the  little  garden  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  leaning  on  the 
gate  looked  out  into  the  dark  still 
night.  Poor  Tony  !  impenetrable 
as  that  darkness  was,  it  was  not 
more  difficult  to  peer  through  than 
the  thick  mist  that  gathered  around 
his  thoughts. 

"Is  that  Tony?"  cried  his  mo- 
ther from  the  doorway. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  moodily,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  left  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

*'  Come  here,  Tony,  and  see  what 
a  fine  manly  letter  your  friend  Mr 
M'Qruder  writes  in  answer  to 
mine." 

Tony  was  at  her  side  in  an 
instant,  and  almost  tore  the  letter 
in  his  eagerness  to  read  it.  It  was 
very  brief,  but  well  deserved  all 
she  had  said  of  it.  With  a  delicacy 
which  perhaps  might  scarcely  have 
been  looked  for  in  a  man  so  edu- 
cated and  brought  up,  he  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a 
secret  he  had  no  right  to  question ; 
and  bitterly  as  the  resolve  cost 
him,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
longer  a  claim  on  Dolly's  affection. 

"I  scarcely  understand  him, 
mother  ;  do  you  1"  asked  Tony. 

"It's  not  very  hard  to  under- 


stand, Tony,"  said  she,  gravely. 
"Mr  M'Gruder  sees  that  Dolly 
Stewart  could  not  have  given  him 
her  love  and  affection  as  a  man's 
wife  ought  to  give,  and  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  take  her  without 
it." 

"But  why  couldn't  she]  Sam 
seems  to  have  a  sort  of  suspicion 
as  to  the  reason,  and  I  cannot 
guess  it." 

"  If  he  does  suspect,  he  has  the 
nice  feeling  of  a  man  of  honour, 
and  sees  that  it  is  not  for  one 
placed  as  he  is  to  question  it" 

"  If  any  man  were  to  say  to  me, 
'Read  that  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  does  it  infer,'  I'd  say  the 
writer  thought  that  the  girl  he 
wanted  to  marry  liked  some  one 
else." 

"  Well,  there's  one  point  placed 
beyond  an  inference,  Tony  ;  the 
engagement  is  ended,  and  she  is 
free." 

"I  suppose  she  is  very  happy  at 
it" 

"  Poor  DoUy  has  little  heart  for 
happiness  just  now.  It  was  a  little 
before  dinner  a  note  came  from  the 
Doctor  to  say  that  all  the  friends  he 
had  consulted  advised  him  to  go 
out,  and  were  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  him  in  every  way  to  make 
the  journey.  As  January  is  the 
stormy  month  in  these  seas,  they 
all  recommended  his  sailing  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  could  ;  and  the  poor 
man  says  very  feelingly,  *  To-morrow, 
mayhap,  will  be  my  farewell  ser- 
mon to  those  who  have  sat  under 
me  eight-and-forty  years.'," 

"  Why  did  you  not  make  some 
proposal  like  what  I  spoke  of, 
mother?"  asked  he,  almost  peev- 
ishly. 

"  I  tried  to  do  it,  Tony,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  has  a  pride 
of  his  own  that  is  very  dangerous 
to  wound,  and  he  stopped  me  at 
once,  saying, '  I  hope  I  mistake  your 
meaning ;  but  lest  I  should  not,  say 
no  more  of  this  for  the  sake  of  our 
old  friendship.' " 

"I  call  such  pride  downright 
want  of  feeling.   It  is  neither  more 
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nor  less  than  consummate  selfiah- 


>y 


nes& 

"  Don't  tell  him  so,  Tony,  or  may- 
be you'd  fare  worse  in  the  argu- 
ment. He  has  a  wise  deep  head, 
the  Doctor." 

"  I  wish  he  had  a  little  heart  with 
it,"  said  Tony,  sulkily,  and  turned 
again  into  the  garden. 

Twice  did  Jeanie  summon  him 
to  tea,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  csJl ;  so  engrossed,  indeed,  was 
he  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  even 
forgot  to  smoke,  and  not  impossi- 
bly the  want  of  his  accustomed 
-weed  added  to  his  other  embarrass- 
ments. 

"  Mias  Dolly's  for  ganging  hame. 
Master  Tony,"  said  the  maid  at 
last, ''  and  the  mistress  wants  you 
to  go  wi'  her." 

Aa  Tony  entered  the  hall,  Dolly 
was  preparing  for  the  road.  Co- 
*quetiy  was  certainly  the  least  of  her 
accomplishments,  and  yet  there  was 
something  that  almost  verged  on  it 
in  the  hood  she  wore,  instead  of  a 
bonnet,  lined  with  some  plushy 
material  of  a  rich  cherry  colour, 
and  forming  a  frame  around  her 
face  that  set  off  all  her  features  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Never  did 
lier  eyes  look  bluer  or  deeper — never 
did  the  gentle  beauty  of  her  face 
light  up  with  more  of  brilliancy. 
Tony  never  knew  with  what  rapture 
he  was  ga2dng  on  her  till  he  saw 
that  she  was  blushing  under  his 
fixed  stare. 

The  leave-taking  between  Mrs 
Butler  and  Dolly  was  more  than 
usually  affectionate ;  and  even  after 
they  had  separated,  the  old  lady 
called  her  back  and  kissed  her 
again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  mother  will 
bear  up  after  you  leave  her,"  mut- 
tered Tony,  as  he  walked  along  at 
Dolly's  side;  "she  is  fonder  of 
you  than  ever." 

Dolly  murmured  something,  but 
inaudibly. 

"For  my  own  part,"  continued 
Tony,  "I  can't  believe  this  step 
necessary  at  all.  It  would  be  an 
ineffable   disgrace   to    the   whole 


neighbourhood  to  let  one  we  love 
and  revere  as  we  do  him,  go  away 
in  his  old  age,  one  may  say,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  He  belongs  to  us,  and 
we  to  him.  We  have  been  linked 
together  for  years,  and  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  our  separating." 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  for 
Tony,  and  he  felt  almost  fatigued 
when  it  was  finished;  but  Dolly 
was  silent,  and  there  was  no  means 
by  which  he  could  guess  the  effect 
it  had  produced  upon  her. 

"  As  to  my  mother,"  continued 
he,  "she'd  not  care  to  live  here 
any  longer — I  know  it.  I  don't 
speak  of  myself,  because  it's  the 
habit  to  think  I  don't  care  for 
any  one  or  anything — that's  the  es- 
timate people  form  of  me,  and  I 
must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

"  It's  less  than  just,  Tony,"  said 
Dolly,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  if  I  am  to  ask  for  justice, 
DoUy,  I  shall  get  the  worst  of  it," 
said  he,  laughing,  but  not  merrUy. 

For  a  while  they  walked  on  with- 
out a  word  on  either  side. 

"  What  a  calm  night ! "  said  Dolly, 
"and  how  large  the  stars  look! 
They  tell  me  that  in  southern  lati- 
tudes they  seem  immense." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  leave  this, 
Dolly]"  murmured  he,  gloomily; 
"are  you?" 

A  very  faint  sigh  was  all  her  an- 
swer. 

"  I'm  sure  no  one  could  blame 
you,"  he  continued.  "There  is 
not  much  to  attach  any  one  to 
the  place,  except,  perhaps,  a  half- 
savage  like  myself,  who  finds  its 
ruggedness  congenial." 

"But  you  will  scarcely  remain 
here  now,  Tony ;  you'll  be  more 
likely  to  settle  at  Butler  Hall,  won't 
you?" 

"  Wherever  I  settle  it  shan't  be 
here,  after  you  have  left  it,"  said 
he,  with  energy. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Lyle  and  his  family 
are  all  coming  back  in  a  few  days, 
I  hear." 

"  So  they  may :  it  matters  little 
to  me,  Dolly.  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
secret  I    Take  my  arm,  Dolly— the 
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path  is  rough  here — you  may  as 
well  lean  on  me.  We  are  not  l&ely 
to  have  many  more  walks  together. 
Oh  dear !  if  you  were  as  sorry  as  I 
am,  Dolly,  what  a  sad  stroll  this 
would  be ! " 

"What's  your  secret,  Tony?" 
asked  she,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Ah !  my  secret,  my  secret,"  said 
he,  ponderingly,  "I  don't  know 
why  I  called  it  a  secret — but  here 
is  what  I  meant.  You  remember, 
Dolly,  how  I  used  to  live  up  there 
at  the  Abbey  formerly.  It  was  just 
like  my  home.  I  ordered  all  the 
people  about  just  as  if  they  had 
been  my  own  servants — and,  indeed, 
they  minded  my  orders  more  than 
their  master's.  The  habit  grew  so 
strong  upon  me,  of  being  obeyed 
and  followed,  that  I  suppose  I  must 
have  forgot  my  own  real  condition. 
I  take  it  I  must  have  lost  sight  of 
who  and  what  I  actually  was,  tUl 
one  of  the  sons — a  young  fellow  in 
the  service  in  India — came  back  and 
contrived  to  let  me  make  the  dis- 
covery, that,  though  I  never  knew 
it,  I  was  really  living  the  life  of  a 
dependant  Til  not  tell  you  how 
this  stung  me,  but  it  did  sting  me 
— all  the  more  that  I  believed,  I 
fancied,  myself — don't  laugh  at  me 
— ^but  I  really  imagined  I  was  in 
love  with  one  of  the  girls — Alice. 
She  was  Alice  Trafford  then." 

"  I  had  heard  of  that,"  said  Dol- 
ly, in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Well,  she  too  undeceived  me — 
not  exactly  as  tmfeelingly  nor  as 
offensively  as  her  brother,  but  just 
as  explicitly — you  know  what  I 
mean?" 

"  No,  tell  me  more  clearly,"  said 
she,  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you. 
It's  a  long  story — that  is  to  say,  I 
was  a  long  while  under  a  delusion, 
and  she  was  a  long  while  indidging 
it.  Fine  ladies,  I'm  told,  do  this 
sort  of  thing  when  they  take  a  ca- 
price into  their  heads  to  civilise 
young  barbarians  of  my  stamp." 

"That's  not  the  generous  way 
to  look  at  it,  Tony." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  generous — 


the  adage  says  one  ought  to  begin 
by  being  just.  Skeffy — you  know 
whom  I  mean,  Skeff  Damer — saw 
it  clearly  enough — he  warned  me 
about  it  And  what  a  clever  fellow 
he  is!  would  you  believe  it,  DoUyf 
he  actually  knew  all  the  time  that 
I  was  not  really  in  love,  when  I 
thought  I  was.  He  knew  iJiat  it 
was  a  something  made  up  of 
romance  and  ambition  and  boyish 
vanity,  and  that  my  heart,  my  real 
heart,  was  never  in  it" 

Dolly  shook  her  head,  but  whether 
in  dissent  or  in  sorrow  it  was  not 
easy  to  say. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  more?"  cried 
Tony,  as  he  drew  her  arm  closer  to 
him,  and  took  her  hand  in  his ; 
"shall  I  tell  you  more,  Dolly? 
Skeff  read  me  as  I  could  not  read 
myself.  He  said  to  me, '  Tony,  this 
is  no  case  of  love,  it  is  the  flattered 
vanity  of  a  very  young  fellow  to 
be  distinguished  not  alone  by  the 
prettiest,  but  the  most  petted  wo- 
man of  society.  YoUy  said  he,  'are 
receiving  all  the  homage  paid  to  her 
at  second-hand.'  But  more  than 
all  this,  Dolly,  he  not  merely  saw 
that  I  was  not  in  love  with  Alice 
Trafford,  but  he  saw  with  whom 
my  heart  was  bound  up,  for  many 
and  many  a  year." 

"Her  sister,  her  sister  Bella," 
whispered  Dolly. 

"  No,  but  with  yourself,  my  own 
own  DoUy,"  cried  he,  and  turning, 
and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  passionately. 

"Oh,  Tony ! "  said  she,  sobbing, 
"you  that  I  trusted,  you  that  I 
confided  in,  to  treat  me  thus." 

"  It  is  that  my  heart  is  bursting, 
Dolly,  with  this  long  pent-up  love, 
for  I  now  know  I  have  loved  you 
all  my  life  long.  Don't  be  angry 
with  me,  my  darling  Dolly;  I'd 
rather  die  at  your  feet  than  hear 
an  angry  word  from  you.  Tell  me 
if  you  can  care  for  me ;  oh,  tell  me, 
if  I  strive  to  be  all  you  could  like 
and  love,  that  you  will  not  refuse 
to  be  my  own." 

She  tried  to  disengage  herself 
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from  bis  arm;  she  trembled,  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  with  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  And  you  are  my  own/'  said  he, 
again  kissing  her ;  "  and  now  the 
wide  world  has  not  so  happy  a 
heart  as  mine." 

Of  those  characters  of  my  story 
who  met  happiness,  it  is  as  well 
to  say  no  more.  A  more  cunning 
craftsman  than  myself  has  told  us, 
that  the  less  we  track  human  life, 
the  more  cheerily  we  shall  speak  of 
it.  Let  us  presume,  and  it  is  no 
unfair  presumption,  that,  as  Tony's 
life  was  surrounded  with  a  liberal 
share  of  those  gifts  which  make  ex- 
istence pleasurable,  he  was  neither 
ungrateful  nor  unmindful  of  them. 
Of  Dolly  I  hope  there  need  be  no 
doubt.  "  The  guid  dochter  is  the 
best  warrant  for  the  guid  wife:"  so 
said  her  father,  and  he  said  truly. 

In  the  diary  of  a  Spanish  guer- 
illa chief,  there  is  mention  of  a 
"  nobile  Inglese,"  who  met  him  at 
Malta,  to  confer  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  landing  in  Calabria,  and 
the  chances  of  a  successful  rising 
there.  The  Spaniard  speaks  of  this 
man  as  a  person  of  rank,  education, 
and  talents,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Court,  and  evidently  warmly 
interested  in  the  cause.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Fiedmontese 
troops  on  the  third  day  after  they 
landed,  and,  though  repeatedly 
offered  life  imder  conditions'  it 
would  have  been  no  dishonour  to 


accept,  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  shot. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  "nobile  Inglese"  was  Maitland. 

From  the  window  where  I  write,  I 
can  see  the  promenade  on  the  Rncian 
Hill,  and  if  my  eyes  do  not  deceive 
me  I  can  perceive  that  at  times  the 
groups  are  broken,  and  the  loungers- 
fall  back,  to  permit  some  one  to 
pass.  I  have  called  the  waiter  to 
explain  the  curious  circumstance, 
and  asked  if  it  be  royalty  that  is 
so  deferentially  acknowledged.  He 
smiles,  and  says  — "  No.  It  is  the 
major  domo  of  the  palace  exacts 
the  respect  you  see.  He  can  do 
what  he  likes  at  Rome.  Antonelli 
himself  is  not  greater  than  the 
Count  M*Caskey." 

As  some  unlettered  guide  leads 
the  traveller  to  the  verge  of  a 
cliff,  ^rom  which  the  glorious  land- 
scape beneath  is  visible,  and  wind- 
ing  river  and  embowered  home* 
stead,  and  swelling  plain  and  far- 
off  mountain,  are  dl  spread  out  be- 
neath for  the  eye  to  revel  over,  so 
do  I  place  you,  my  valued  reader, 
on  that  spot  from  which  the  future 
can  be  seen,  and  modestly  retire 
that  you  may  ga^e  in  peace,  weav- 
ing your  own  fancies  at  will,  and 
investing  the  scene  before  you  with 
such  images  and  such  interests  as 
best  befit  it. 

My  part  is  done  :  if  I  have  sug- 
gested something  for  yours,  it  wiU 
not  be  all  in  vain  that  I  have  writ- 
ten *  Tony  Butler.' 
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A.  VISIT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND  CAMPS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 

STATES,   1863-64. 

PART  IL^HAPTEB  VII. 


The  Northerners  are  not  very 
fond  of  being  called  Yankees,  but 
they  are  never  called  anything  else 
in  the  South  now. 

About  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  before  the  behaviour  of  the 
Federal  armies  had  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  aU  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  portions 
of  the  South  as  they  were  invading, 
a  Northern  regiment  marched  into 
some  little  town  in  Tennessee.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  had  out  his 
baud  to  perform  for  the  edification 
of  tiie  townspeople,  and  requested 
the  lady  of  the  house  where  he  was 
quartered  to  choose  what  she  would 
desire  them  to  play.  The  lady, 
wishing  to  gratify  her  guest,  and  at 
the  same  time  careful  not  to  offend, 
requested  that  the  band  might  play 
the  "Federal  doodle." 

I  have  attempted  in  my  narrative 
to  imitate  the  delicacy  of  this  Ten- 
nessee lady,  and  have  substituted 
"Federal"  and  "Northern"  as 
often  as  I  could  for  the  obnoxious 
term,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  it  entirely. 

The  day  after  we  crossed  the 
Potomac  we  reached  Martinsburg, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
meeting  Colonel  Faulkner,  who  en- 
tertained and  lodged  a  large  party 
at  his  house  —  amongst  others 
Msgor  Norris,  who  had  come  up 
in  hot  haste  from  Eichmond,  ez- 

?ecting  to  march  triumphantly  with 
ice's  victorious  army  into  his  native 
city  of  Baltimore.  There  had  been 
most  extravagant  rumours  of  extra- 
ordinary success  at  Richmond,  and 
the  disappointment  there  at  the 
retreat  was  proportionate.  It  is 
astonishing  what  people  can  bring 
themselves  to  believe  if  they  try. 

According  to  rumours  at  Bich- 
mond,  the  whole  Federal  army  had 
been  captured ;  whilst  in  the  North, 


the  Yankees  were  persuading  them- 
selves that  Lee's  army  had  been 
utterly  annihilated ! 

A  few  miles  south  of  Martins- 
burg we  made  a  halt  again  of  seve- 
ral days,  and  as  I  had  by  this  time 
been  able  to  procure  a  horse  of  my 
own,  I  could  move  more  freely,  and 
visit  all  the  surrounding  campa. 
The  waggon-train,  which  had  grown 
to  be  excessive  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  being  cut  down  very 
strictly,  and  large  numbers  of  horses 
and  waggons  sent  to  the  rear, 
at  which  of  course  many  people 
grumbled.  Provisions  were  plenti- 
ful, and  the  men  were  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  much  given  to  exhibit 
them  by  chaffing  any  parties  who 
might  ride  through  their  camps. 
"  Look  at  that  man  with  the  Parrot 
gun  on  his  back,"  they  would  cry 
out  to  one  who  carried  a  spy-glass 
strapped  over  his  shoxdders.  "  And 
what  a  fine  see-gar  that  other  one's 
smoking  1 "  "  And  there's  the  chap 
what  carries  the  whisky!"  as  an- 
other rode  past  with  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  suspiciously  protruding  out 
of  one  of  his  saddle-bags.  And 
then  the  whole  "crowd"  would 
burst  out  into  a  regular  Southern 
yell. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well 
the  men  were  shod.  The  weather 
was  fine  now,  but  it  had  been  hor- 
ribly bad.  The  mud  on  the  roads 
had  been  ankle -deep,  and  several 
rivers  and  streams  had  been  waded 
and  forded.  Many  a  European 
army  would  have  been  half  without 
shoes,  but  here  there  were  very  few 
barefooted  men,  and  during  our 
halt  these  few  were  supplied  by 
stores  sent  up  from  the  rear.  Al- 
most all  their  boots  and  shoes  are 
imported  from  England  through  the 
blockade. 

We  had  a  charming  camp  under 
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a  grove  of  trees,  with  a  stream  dose 
by  where  we  could  bathe,  and  were 
rather  sorry  when  it  was  broken  up 
and  we  continued  our  retreat. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  camps 
here  are  not  constructed  according 
to  the  rales  in  the  books,  in  long 
straight  parallel  lines,  with  a  place 
for  every  one,  and  every  one  in  his 
place. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tents  are 
pitched  according  to  the  formation 
of  the  ground,  wherever  their 
owners  choose,  keeping,  of  course, 
within  a  certain  distance  of  each 
other ;  and,  grouped  together  as 
they  are  in  shady  places,  they  are 
not  only  much  more  picturesque, 
but  also  much  more  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  than  if  rules  were 
Btdctly  adhered  to. 

On  leaving  our  pleasant  camp  we 
marched  rapidly  for  five  days  con- 
secutively to  Culpepper  Courthouse, 
marching  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
miles  arcuiy. 

The  Confederates  make  very 
long  marches,  and  show  small  signs 
of  fatigue.  I  am  told  that  the  average 
distance  of  a  day's  march  during  this 
war  has  been  about  eighteen  miles, 
though  sometimes  they  have  march- 
ed thirty  and  more  for  days  to- 
gether. Stonewall  Jackson  was 
especially  rapid  in  his  movements, 
and  his  men  had  often  nothing  to 
eat  on  their  march  but  ears  of 
Indian-corn  which  they  gathered 
and  parched.  The  second  day  we 
crossed  over  the  two  forks  of  the 
Shenandoah  at  Front  RoyaL  The 
river  was  swollen  by  the  late  rains, 
and  mounted  men  had  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  crossing  to  pre- 
vent those  who  were  weak,  or  who 
were  attacked  with  giddiness,  from 
being  swept  from  the  ford  into  deep 
water. 

The  army  got  across  safely,  but 
a  pontoon-bridge  had  to  be  made 
for  the  artillery  and  waggon-train, 
which  caused  some  delay.  The 
pass  in  the  mountains  through 
which  we  had  to  march  is  called 
Chester  Gap. 

The  Yankees  were  on  the  other 


side  of  the  gap,  trying  to  hold  it 
against  us,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  about  five 
miles  from  Front  Eoyal,  a  smart 
skirmish  was  going  on.  The  enemy 
was  driven  away ;  but  as  we  were 
in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  we  retraced  our  steps  some 
half-mile  down  the  mountain  again 
to  a  house  where  a  Mr  Gardner  re- 
ceived us  very  hospitably.  As 
*^  we ''  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
General  Longstreet,  with  all  his 
staff  and  couriers,  the  house  was 
rather  too  small  to  shelter  us,  and 
most  of  our  number  camped  at  night 
on  the  piazza  and  in  the  garden ; 
but  we  all  got  plenty  to  eat,  and 
so  did  our  horses,  which  was  very 
agreeable,  as  we  had  fasted  since 
breakfast. 

Next  morning,  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  again,  we 
found  the  Yankees  had  returned, 
and  were  going  to  dispute  our  pas- 
sage a  mile  or  two  further  on  than 
where  the  skirmish  took  place  yes- 
terday. 

They  had  only  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, however,  and  a  couple  of  guns. 
Longstreet  sent  a  brigade  of  infan- 
try to  drive  them  off,  and  the  sight 
which  followed  was  very  interesting. 
We  had  a  magnificient  view,  and 
could  distinguish  every  figure  in  the 
fight  which  took  place  far  below 
us.  The  Confederate  brigade — I 
think  it  was  Wolford's — ^threw  out 
skirmishers  first,  but  presently,  as 
the  Yankees,  who  had  dismounted, 
fell  back  towards  their  horses,  the 
whole  body  advanced  in  line  of 
battle  over  a  broad  open  space. 
The  Yankees  got  to  their  horses, 
mounted,  and  I  fully  expected 
would  charge  and  ride  down  the 
Confederate  brigade :  they  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  doing  so, 
as  the  open  ground  sloped  towards 
them,  and  they  could  have  got 
close  to  their  opponents,  who  were 
in  line,  before  they  could  have  been 
fired  upon.  The  open  ground  was 
skirted,  too,  by  a  wood  through 
which  a  flanking  squadron  mi^t 
have  been  sent  without  being  per- 
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ceivedy  and  at  the  same  time  their 
two  guns  might  have  gone  forward 
and  prepared  for  their  charge  with 
grape  and  canister.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  their 
horses  the  guns  limbered  up,  and  all 
trotted  off  together. 

After  seeing  such  an  opportunity 
lost,  I  was  not  surprised  'to  hear 
that  mounted  cavalry  never  at- 
tacked infantry.  We  continued  our 
march  unmolested.  On  the  road  I 
got  into  conversation  with  a  ser- 
geant of  the  signal  corps.  This 
signal  corps  lb  an  institution  pecu- 
liar to  the  American  armies.  On 
marches  and  during  battles,  high 
and  commanding  positions  are  oc 
cupied  by  squadrons  of  this  corps, 
who  communicate  with  each  other 
by  flags,  on  the  old  semaphore  sys- 
tem, and  report  all  important  com- 
munications to  their  generals.  The 
corps  was  found  very  useful  last 
year,  and  has  been  much  increased 


since.  When  Jackson  was  forcing 
the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  he 
was  able  to  communicate  from  the 
Virginia  heights  with  M'Laws,  who 
was  on  the  Maryland  heighte,  by 
means  of  two  posts  of  the  signal 
corps ;  whilst,  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  couriers,  they  would  have 
had  to  make  a  detour  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

This  year  Lee  and  EweU  were 
in  constant  conmiunication  from 
Culpepper  to  Winchester,  I  forget 
whether  by  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
five  posts. 

Sometimes  they  discover  each 
other's  alphabet.  The  Yankees  did 
this  just  before  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  but  the  Confederates 
found  it  out  and  changed  their 
signals ;  so  when  the  Yaxikees,  hav- 
ing got  to  a  Confederate  post,  tele- 
graphed with  the  old  alphabet  to 
know  where  Lee  and  Jackson  were, 
they  got  a  wrong  answer.  Major 
Norris  is  the  chief  of  tlus  corps. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


We  reached  Culpepper  Courthouse 
on  the  24th  of  July;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  army  would  re- 
main here  inactive  for  some  time, 
I  "took  the  cars''  to  Richmond, 
where  I  spent  ten  days  very  agree- 
ably. 

Richmond  was  never  intended  to 
hold  so  many  inhabitants  as  it  does 
now.  Its  population  before  the  war 
was,  I  believe,  about  30,000 ;  now, 
they  say,  it  is  100,000;  so  that 
many  of  the  Qovemment  employes 
are  hard  up  for  lodging.  One  gold 
dollar  is  now  worth  about  ten  paper 
ones  of  Confederate  currency,'*/uncf- 
ahle  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  tJie  Con- 
federate States  six  montlis  after  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Confederate  States  and  tlu 
United  States^'*  and  not  "  a  legal 
TENDBK /or  all  debts  J  public  and  pri- 
vatCf  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,'*  as  the 
"greenbacks"  in  the  North  are. 
And  as  Government  officials  and  the 


army  are  paid  in  this  currency,  at 
the  same  rate  as  if  it  were  worth 
its  nominal  value  in  gold,  of  course 
those  who  have  no  private  means 
are  obliged  to  be  very  economical. 
Planters,  and  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  are  nearly  as  well  off 
as  before,  as  they  get  proportion- 
ately high  prices  for  their  goods. 
For  those  who  can  command  gold 
or  exchange  upon  England,  living 
is  exceedingly  cheap.  Board  and 
lodging  at  a  first-rate  hotel,  for  in- 
stance, is  six  paper  dollars  a- day, 
or  about  half-a-crown  in  English 
money.  But  as  Richmond  is  crowd- 
ed with  Government  officials,  most 
of  whom  have  only  their  salaries, 
and  with  refugees  from  parts  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Yankees, 
who  have  little  or  nothing  at  all, 
the  war  is  much  more  severely 
felt  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Confederacy.  Sdll  it  is  a  pleasant 
place,  and  pleasant  people  live  here^ 
The  houses  are  cosy  and  comfort- 
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able,  especially  in  the  better  streets, 
which  are  lined  with  '* shade'' 
trees,  a  great  feature  of  Southern 
cities.  Americans,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, always  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves if  they  can,  so  the  only  very 
laige  houses  are  the  hotels. 

Captain  Scheibert,  the  Prussian 
Commissioner,  with  whom  I  had 
associated  a  great  deal  during  the 
campaign,  was  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour at  the  Ballard  House ;  and  as 
be  was  soon  to  leave  for  Europe, 
we  agreed  to  go  down  to  Charles- 
ton together,  where  great  events 
were  expected  to  take  place.  The 
journey  was  very  disagreeable.  It 
was  scorchingly  hot,  and  the  cars, 
always  inconvenient,  were  excess- 
ively crowded.  They  invariably  are 
so,  both  in  the  North  and  South, 
and  the  discomforts  of  travelling 
are  greater  than  any  one  can  ima- 
gine who  has  not  experienced  them. 

We  left  Richmond  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August 
6th,  and  breakfasted  at  Petersburg, 
where  we  had  to  stop  for  four 
hours,  which  we  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  "  city.''  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  country  for  a  city  to 
have  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral;  a 
good-sized  church  is  enough,  and 
every  town  sufficiently  large  to 
boast  such  an  ornament  is  a  city 
here.  Petersburg,  moreover,  is  a 
good-sized  place,  has  several  chur- 
ches, some  handsome  "  stores,''  and 
is  said  to  be  a  delightful  residenca 

From  Petersburg  to  Wilming- 
ton we  were  constantly  travelling 
through  the  enormous  pine  forests 
for  which  North  Carolina  is  famous, 
and  from  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
they  extract  rosin  enough  to  supply 
the  world. 

It  was  getting  daylight  as  we 
crossed  the  river  at  Wilmington. 
We  coanted  twelve  blockade-run- 
ners lying  at  the  wharves.  From 
thence  to  Charleston  most  of  the 
road  was  through  forests,  but  of  a 
different  description  from  those  of 
the  day  before.  The  trees  were 
chiefly  live  oak,  and  others  of  a 
tropioil  character,  bearded  all  over 


with  long  Spanish  moss,  on  ground 
which  was  almost  a  swamp. 

The  spaces  cleared  on  each  side 
of  the  road  were  covered  with  cane- 
brake  several  yards  high ;  and  in  the 
ditches,  full  of  black  water,  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  line,  cooters 
and  terrapins  and  various  reptiles 
were  swimming  about.  At  inter- 
vals, and  always  near  the  stations, 
there  were  large  clearings,  with 
country  houses  and  negro  villages ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  look 
of  the  soil,  that  the  plantations 
must  be  very  productive. 

We  reached  Charleston  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  took  up 
our  quarters  at  the  Mill's  House 
Hotel,  very  hot  and  dusty  and 
rather  knocked  up.  However,  after 
spoiling  a  good  deal  of  cold  water 
— ^making  it  very  nearly  black — we 
felt  more  comfortable  before  we  re- 
tired to  rest 

Next  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
scorching  sun,  we  paid  a  round  of 
visits  to  the  generals  and  others, 
presenting  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  we  had  been  furnished 
at  Kichmond.  We  were  very  kind- 
ly and  cordially  received,  and  I 
soon  began  to  feel  at  home  in 
Charleston. 

''Charleston,  the  metropolis  of 
South  Carolina,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which 
combine  to  form  its  harbour,"  says 
Appleton's  Guide.  "  It  was  founded 
about  1670,  and  subsequently  laid 
out  on  a  plan  furnished  from  Eng- 
land, which  was  then  considered  of 
very  magnificent  scale." 

There  are  some  fine  churches  and 
public  buildings,  museum,  orphan 
asylum,  libraries,  dec.  No  State  has 
so  many  charitable  institutions  as 
Soutibi  Carolina.  Before  the  war 
Charleston  had  nearly  70,000  inha- 
bitants, but  now  there  are  less  than 
20,000,  they  say. 

A  terrific  fire,  in  December  1862, 
destroyed  one -third  of  the  city, 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
several  churches,  the  theatre,  and 
many  of  the  finest  public  and  pri- 
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vate  buildings.  The  centre  of 
Charleston  is  now  a  wide  waste  of 
ruin  and  rubbish.  There  is  a  fine 
arsenal  here,  and  a  military  college. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of 
the  Southern  States  have  had  for 
many  years  military  colleges,  where 
the  pupils  received  a  complete  mili- 
tary education,  although  they  were 
never  intended  for  soldiers,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  enter  the  regular 
army,  which  was  exclusively  officer- 
ed by  graduates  from  Westpoint, 
the  United  States  military  school. 

At  dinner  I  met  Y.,  whom  I  im- 
mediately recognised  from  having 
seen  his  photograph,  and  we  walked 
out  in  the  evening  to  the  "  Battery," 
a  promenade  on  the  bay,  whence 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  shore  on  each  side 
of  Charleston  Bay,  now  covered 
with  forts  and  batteries.  Fort  Sum- 
ter is  three  miles  off.  Fort  Wagner 
four ;  so  when  battles  take  place  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  look  on,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  Battery  is 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Cannonading  is  kept  up  night  and 
day  between  Sumter  and  the  bat- 
teries on  James  Island  on  one  side, 
and  the  Yankees  on  the  other. 
These  last  have  now  a  firm  footing 
on  Morris  Island,  and  are  working 
their  way  towards  Fort  Wagner, 
which  they  failed  to  take  by  storm 
the  other  day.  In  the  evening 
especially  it  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  contest,  as  all  the  guns 
use  hollow  shot,  with  time  fuzes, 
which  go  blazing  through  the  air 
like  meteors.  The  mortar- shells 
are  the  prettiest,  going  high  up  into 
the  air,  and  then  slowly  descend- 
ing. 

One  of  my  first  excursions  was 
to  Fort  Sumter,  whither  I  went  one 
evening  with  General  Ripley  in  his 
barge.  It^was  then  almost  entirely 
intact,  having  been  hurt  very  little 
indeed  by  the  Monitor  attack  in 
April ;  and  when  I  observed  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  and  compared 
them  with  what  I  had  seen  in  other 
countries,  and  when  I  saw  that  no 
land -batteries   could  be  brought 


within  much  less  than  a  mile  of  it, 
I  confess  I  did  not  foresee  the  de- 
struction it  was  to  undergo  within 
a  very  short  time.  They  were  blaz- 
ing away  from  a  mortar  in  the  yard 
at  the  Yankee  works  on  Morris 
Island;  and  Colonel  Rhett,  the  com- 
mandant at  Sumter,  told  us  as  a 
curiosity  that  this  firing  from  the 
fort  spoils  their  bread,  as  it  shakes 
the  foundation  so  that  the  yeast 
cannot  make  the  dough  rise.  From 
Sumter  we  rowed  over  to  Battery 
Gregg,  on  Morris  Island,  and  thence 
took  horse  to  Fort  Wagner,  a  very 
strong  little  work  made  entirely  of 
sand,  lined  or  faced  with  palmetto 
wood,  which  does  not  splinter. 
Every  one  knew  it  was  doomed,  and 
must  fall  in  time,  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  hold  it  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  garrison  is  relieved  every 
five  days.  The  impression  of  most 
people  then  was  that  the  Yankees 
would  work  their  way  up  to  Fort 
Wagner  and  force  its  evacuation 
and  that  of  Battery  Gregg,  and 
then  place  their  own  batteries  there 
and  attack  Sumter.  The  bomb- 
proofs  at  Fort  Wagner  were  stif- 
lingly  close  and  hot,  but  we  went 
outside  and  lay  on  the  parapet  for 
an  hour,  chatting.  The  Yankees 
were  so  obliging  as  not  to  shell 
whilst  we  were  l^ere,  as  they  other- 
wise do  pretty  nearly  all  day  and 
all  night  long,  keeping  the  garrison 
under-ground,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  working  the  guns. 
But  the  land  guns  do  not  trouble 
them  so  much  as  the  monitors,  and 
especially  the  new  Ironside^  an 
iron-clad  frigate  carrying  seven  11- 
inch  Dalgrens  on  a  side,  as  well  as 
two  200-pounder  Parrots  on  pivots, 
which  are  used  as  broadside  guns. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  damage 
they  do  to  the  fortification.  A  15* 
inch  shell,  weighing  340  pounds, 
will  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  explode, 
and  create  an  enormous  amount  of 
dust ;  but  the  sand  not  being  heavy 
enough  to  be  thrown  far,  it  pre- 
sently subsides,  and  the  damage  is 
repaired  by  a  very  little  shovemng. 
As  yet  there  have  not  been  many 
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casualties  on  the  Confederate  side 
since  the  siege  of  Charleston  has 
commenced;  and  General  Jordan 
tells  me  he  has  calculated  that  it 
takes  the  Yankees  70,000  pounds 
weight  of  iron  to  kill  or  wound 
a  Coi^ederate  soldier.  Still  the 
incessant,  tremendous,  deafening, 
agaqant  crashing  of  the  enormous 
guns  affects  the  nerves  of  the  men, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  knocked 
up  at  the  end  of  their  five  days' 
service  ;  and  the  worthy  mission- 
aries, who  hold  revival  and  prayer 
meetings  at  the  different  camps, 
reap  a  lai^  harvest  of  repentant 
converts  each  time  the  garrison  is 
relieved.  We  did  not  return  from 
our  expedition  tiU  near  daylight 
the  next  morning. 

Another  day  we  drove  over  to 
see  the  fortifications  on  James 
Island.  When  the  British  took 
Charleston  in  May  1780,  it  was 
through  James  Idand  that  they 
made  their  attack,  and  General 
Beauregard  is  very  thankful  that 
tiie  Yankees  did  not  follow  their 
example.  It  is  now,  however,  cov- 
ered with  strong  works.  Formerly, 
it  was  considered  certain  death  to 
sleep  out  one  night  there  during 
the  malaria  season,  and  now  thou- 
sands of  men  are  quartered  on 
it.  They  have  to  be  well  dosed 
with  quinine,  however.  Major  Lu- 
cas, who  commanded  at  the  prin- 
cipal work  on  the  island  —  Fort 
Pemberton — told  me  that  he  made 
his  men  take  their  dose  regularly 
every  morning  after  dress-parade. 
Last  year,  when  it  was  left  more  to 
the  option  of  the  men,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fever;  but  this  year, 
since  the  men  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  they  are  very  healthy.  The 
island  used  before  the  war  to  be 
covered  with  cotton  -  plantations, 
but  it  has  gone  out  of  cultivation 
now. 

Another  excursion  was  to  Ashley 
Hall,  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Charleston,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Bull,  whose  grandfather,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bull,  was  the  last  British 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.    The 


Colonel  drove  me  over  in  his  buggy, 
and  Scheibert,  Y.,  Captain  Fielden, 
an  Englishman  on  General  Beau- 
regard's Staff,  and  Mr  Walker,  a 
Charlestonian,  followed  in  a  car- 
riage. We  spent  a  delightful  day, 
roaming  over  cotton-fields  and  rice 
plantations,  woods,  and  '*  park-like 
meadows,''  studded  with  the  most 
magnificent  live  oaks.  At  lunch, 
some  fruit  was  brought  in,  which  I 
began  to  eat,  and  said,  "  What  de- 
licious gooseberries!''  upon  which 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  not  eat- 
ing gooseberries  at  all,  but  grapes 
— Scuppemong  grapes,  an  indigen- 
ous fruit  of  the  country.  I  found 
a  vine  afterwards  in  the  garden  with 
these  grapes  growing  upon  it,  singly 
and  in  bunches  of  two  or  three, 
like  cherries.  They  have  a  hard 
skin,  rather  hairy:  a  capital  wine 
is  made  from  them.  It  is  remark- 
able that  most  attempts  to  make 
wine  in  this  country  have  failed, 
though  of  course  the  grape  thrives 
in  perfection ;  but  I  am  told  that 
they  ripen  too  early,  and  the  juice 
will  not  ferment  properly  in  the 
hot  weather  which  follows  the 
pressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  forests  are  the  enormous  wild 
vines  which  twine  round  the  larger 
trees. 

The  house  at  Ashley  Hall,  like 
many  more  on  the  old  plantations, 
was  built  before  the  revolutionary 
war,  of  bricks  brought  from  Eng- 
land. 

We  had  hardly  been  a  week  at 
Charleston,  before  the  Yankees, 
having  mounted  some  heavy  bat- 
teries at  a  distance  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  from 
Sumter,  commenced  a  furious  bom- 
bsurdment  of  that  fort,  firing  over 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg, 
and  at  the  same  time  continuing 
their  approaches.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely novel  feature  of  war ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  they 
would  have  the  best  of  it,  and  that 
the  brick  waUs  of  Sumter  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  the*  pounding 
of  their  two  and  three  hundred- 
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pound  shells,  thrown  from  that  ex- 
traordinary distance.  From  Fort 
Jackson  on  James  Island,  which  is 
distant  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Sumter,  and  where  we 
went  now  daily  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  we  could  clearly  see 
the  effect  of  every  shot  fired. 

Day  by  day  more  of  the  wall 
disappeared,  and  more  guns  were 
knocked  from  the  parapet  and  the 
upper  casemates,  into  the  area  be- 
hind them.  Every  now  and  then 
the  fleet  would  come  in  and  join 
in  the  attack.  Thus,  on  Monday 
morning,  August  17th,  the  new 
Ironsides,  six  monitors,  and  six 
wooden  ships,  and  all  the  Yankee 
batteries,  commenced  a  furious  at- 
tack on  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner, 
and  Battery  Gregg.  Fort  Moultrie 
and  the  batteries  on  Johnson's 
Island  joined  in  the  affray,  and 
the  din  was  tremendous  till  half- 
past  ten,  when  the  fleet  drew  off. 

Again,  on  the  23d,  there  was  a 
furious  combined  assault  by  the 
fleet  and  the  batteries,  which  did 
not,  however,  last  very  long,  and 
then  there  was  a  lull  for  a  week. 
Speaking  of  this  last  attack,  the 
'  Charleston  Mercury '  of  August 
31st  says: — "There  are  few  who 
have  known  how  fortunate  for  that 
fort  was  the  inaction  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  monitors  drew  off  after 
their  brief  assault,  in  which  their 
fire  had  been  exceedingly  accurate, 
Sumter  was  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  If  the  fleet  had  then 
pushed  the  bombardment  with 
vigour,  or  if  they  had  renewed  it 
with  determination  after  a  brief 
interval,  they  would  have  penetrated 
the  magazine,  and,  doubtless,  have 
blown  up  the  fort  or  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  As  it  hap- 
pily turned  out,  the  monitors  with- 
drew before  the  destruction  was 
complete.  In  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  the  powder  has  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  defences  of  the  fort 
strengthened  by  sand-bags.'' 

Sumter's  chief  power  of  offence 
lay  in  its  barbette  guns  on  the  par- 
apet, and  in  those  of  its  upper  case- 


mates, which  could  pour  a  plunging 
fire  upon  any  vessels  approaching ; 
thus  giving  it  an  advantage  such  as 
in  throwing  stones  a  man  on  a 
tower  would  have  over  an  opponent 
on  the  ground  below  him. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  fort 
was  considered  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  works  on  the  land  were 
considered  of  small  importance,  but 
they  have  now  been  enormously 
strengthened  and  increased :  indeed 
the  whole  shore  on  each  side  of 
the  bay  is  lined  with  batteries,  and 
the  defenders  of  Charleston  believe 
that  no  fleet  could  enter  the  inner 
harbour  without  being  certainly 
destroyed. 

Although  it  took  little  more  than 
a  week  to  knock  Sumter  into  what 
is  here  metaphorically  called  a 
"  cocked  hat,"  yet  as  the  walls  fell 
and  the  bricks  got  pounded  into 
dust,  they  covered  the  lower  case- 
mates witii  such  a  mass  of  debris 
as  materially  increased  their 
strength ;  and  in  time,  assisted  by 
skilful  engineering,  the  ruins  of 
Sumter  became  stronger  for  inter- 
nal defence  than  the  untouched 
fort  had  ever  been.  The  flag  never 
ceased  to  float  defiantly  from  its 
dilapidated  walls,  and  the  boom  of 
its  evening  gun  never  failed  at  sun- 
set to  remind  the  Yankees  that 
Fort  Sumter  would  not  be  so 
easily  given  up  to  them  as  it  had 
been  taJ^en  from  them. 

The  Charlestonians  are  fully  de- 
termined never  to  give  up  their 
city  to  the  Yankees  except  in  ruins, 
and  have  all  provided  themselves 
with  the  means  of  setting  fire  to 
their  houses  if  by  any  mischance 
the  place  should  become  untenable. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  science  of  arson,  that 
half-a-dozen  bottles  of  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine are  sufficient  to  set  the 
largest  house  in  a  blaze.  A  good 
many  of  the  houses  are  what  are 
called  "frame  houses" — that  is, 
built  of  wooden  planks — and  almost 
all  have  a  wooden  piazza  all  round 
them,  up  to  the  top,  which  would 
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greatly  facilitate  operations  if  ex- 
tremities have  to  be  resorted  to, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be 
the  case. 

All  this  time  the  weather  was 
oppreasively  hot  in  the  day-time, 
although  now  and  then  the  rain 
would  come  down  in  torrents,  for 
when  it  rains  in  this  country  it  does 
pour !  and  then  the  air  would  be  cool- 
er for  a  few  hours.  The  evenings, 
however,  were  delightful,  and  the 
sea-breezes  on  the  Battery  made  it 
always  a  very  pleasant  promenade. 
Besides,  there  were  "fireworks"  in 
abundance  there,  but  these  we  were 
soon  to  have  a  little  closer  than 
was  agreeable. 

One  night  we  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  as  I  was  dropping  off  to  sleep 
a  whizzing  sound  came  rushing 
through  the  air  and  roused  me 
again,  and  when  it  was  repeated  a 
few  minutes  later,  I  knew  that  they 
were  shelling  the  city.  Scheibert, 
who  was  still  reading  in  the  next 
room,  would  not  believe  it  at  first, 
but  the  next  shell,  which  burst 
with  a  crash  not  far  off,  convinced 
him.  We  sallied  out  presently, 
and  found  that  most  of  the  inmates 
of  the  hotel  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
the  hall  was  crowded.  There  was 
great  excitement,  and  many  were 
the  maledictions  on  the  Yankees. 

Soon  after  Y.,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Charleston  Hotel,  came 
in.  There  the  consternation  had 
been  considerably  greater  than 
with  us,  as  the  very  first  shell  had 
struck  a  house  dose  by,  and  a  sort 
of  panic  had  been  the  result.  Some 
had  "  stampeded  "  without  waiting 
to  dress,  and  had  been  seen  with 
coats  flying  in  one  hand  and  pan- 
taloons in  the  other,  rushing  fran- 
tically in  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
road dep6t. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  in- 
mates of  our  hotel  behaved  with 
entire  dignity,  and  showed  far  more 
wrath  and  scorn  at  this  cowardly 
attack  of  the  Yankees,  than  any 
apprehensions  of  danger. 

It  was  expected  at  first  that 
houses  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the 
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exploding  shells,  as  the  Yankees 
had  been  boasting  for  some  time  of 
their  "  Greek  fire ; "  and  the  fire- 
engines  rattling  and  jingling  about 
the  streets  added  to  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  Altogether  it  was  a 
scene  to  be  remembered.  We 
walked  down  to  the  Battery,  where 
a  multitude  had  assembled.  We 
could  hear  the  whizz  of  the  shells 
long  before  they  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  I  offercMl  Y.  a  thousand 
to  one  that  a  shell  we  heard  com- 
ing would  not  hit  either  of  us.  He 
took  the  odds — forgetting  that  if 
he  won  he  would  have  had  but  a 
small  chance  of  realising  his  wager 
— ^and,  of  course,  I  won  my  dollar. 

The  shelling  lasted  scarcely  more 
than  an  hour,  and  did  little  mis- 
chief. Next  morning  we  heard  of 
the  **fair  warning"  General  Gil- 
more  had  given  of  his  intention  to 
shell  the  city.  It  seems  that  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  note 
had  been  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Wagner  to  forward 
to  General  Beauregard,  in  which  it 
was  demanded  that  Fort  Wagner, 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  other  defences 
of  the  harbour,  should  be  immedi- 
ately given  up  to  the  Yankees ;  if 
not,  the  city  would  be  shelled.  Four 
hours  were  graciously  given  to 
General  Beauregard  to  make  up  his 
mind,  and  to  remove  women  and 
children  to  a  place  of  safety.  This 
note  was  entirely  anonymous,  no 
one  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
sign  it.  It  reached  General  Beau- 
regard about  midnight,  and  was  of 
course  returned  for  signature  and 
without  an  answer.  At  half-past 
one  the  shelling  commenced.  No 
doubt  General  Gilmore  wished  that 
the  effects  of  the  bombardment 
should  have  their  influence  on  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  before  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  should  give  an  answer 
to  the  summons.  It  was  a  "  mean 
Yankee  trick,"  says  everybody. 

It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
bomba^  the  city  because  the  har- 
bour defences,  which  are  three  and 
four  miles  distant,  cannot  be  taken ; 
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and  the  attempt  to  destroy  it  by 
Greek  fire  is  very  abominable ;  but 
the  spite  of  the  Yankees  against 
Charleston,  "  the  hotbed  of  the  re- 
bellion/' is  so  intense  that  they 
would  do  anything  to  gratify  it. 
Fortunately  their  Greek  fire  is  a 
complete  failure;  some  of  it  has 
been  extracted  from  shells  that  had 
burst  here,  and  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  ignite  with  a  match. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  com- 
menced shelling  again  in  the  night, 
but  this  time  everybody  took  it 
with  Remarkable  coolness.  They 
took  their  aim  at  the  steeple  of  St 
Michael's  -Church,  which  is  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  Mill's  House 
Hotel,  and  we  therefore  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  safest  places  in  Charles- 
ton, for  to  hit  us  would  be  making 
a  sort  of  bull's-eye  shot  at  9000 
yards,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed. Their  gun,  which  they  call  a 
swamp-angel,  burst,  and  there  was 
no  more  shelling  for  a  long  time. 

We  made  several  more  excursions 
into  the  country  during  our  stay  at 
Charleston,  and  as  the  planters  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  and  tell- 
ing us  all  about  their  plantations, 
I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  working  of  their  system. 
The  ^' hands,"  who  have  each  and 
all  a  cottage  allotted  to  them,  with 
a  ^*  patch  "  to  raise  com  and  vege- 
tables and  poultry,  show  every  ex- 
ternal sign  of  material  happiness. 
They  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
and  sport  as  much  finery  on  Sun- 
days, and  are  as  fond  of  doing  so, 
as  a  millowner's  "  hands  "  in  Eng- 
land. 

When  the  market  is  dull,  they  are 
not  put  on  half  food  or  none  at  all ; 
nor  do  their  masters,  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  expect  other 
people  to  support  them  in  bad 
times.  They  are  singularly  attach- 
ed to  their  masters,  who  invariably 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. No  clergyman's  wife  in  Eng- 
land can  be  more  conscientious  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  aged  amongst 
her  husband's  parishioners,  reading 
the  Bible  to  them,  and  furnishing 


them  with  medicine  and  little  com- 
forts, than  are  the  ladies  in  the 
South  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  helpless  amongst  their  own 
people.  To  exercise  charity  in  this 
way  is  taught  them  as  one  of  their 
first  duties.  That  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
to  rebel  against  the  present  system, 
has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  course 
of  this  war.  At  the  commencement, 
many — wiled  away  by  false  repre- 
sentations, and  foolishly  thinlong 
that  the  freedom  promised  them  by 
the  Yankees  meant  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  labour  for  all  future  time 
—did  certainly  run  away  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Yankees ;  but  they 
have,  most  of  them,  bitterly  repent- 
ed of  their  mistake,  and  many  have 
returned  whenever  they  could  find 
an  opportunity.  The  Yankees  "lib- 
erate "  a  great  many,  sorely  against 
their  will,  wherever  they  penetrate, 
but  that  is  to  make  soldiers  of  them. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
thousands  of  plantations  where  the 
only  whites  are  women  and  chUdren ; 
and  if  the  negroes  were  as  wicked  as 
many  good  people  wish  they  were, 
nothing  could  prevent  them  from 
murdering  their  mistresses  and  the 
children,  and  escaping  in  bodies 
wherever  and  whenever  they  choose. 
But  not  a  single  instance  of  this 
kind  has  ever  occurred.  Some  per- 
sons, especially  in  Viiiginia,  have 
told  me  that  they  would  be  happy 
to  be  entirely  without  negroes,  and 
that  if  the  Yankees  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  exterminate  them — 
as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  to  judge 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  re- 
gions where  they  have  penetrated, 
where  they  generally  meike  soldiers 
of  the  able-bodied  men,  and  leave 
the  worn-out  ones  with  the  women 
and  children  to  starve— they  would 
have  no  objection,  as  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned.  But 
they  object  to  be  the  agents  of  their 
destruction;  and  yet  it  would  be 
intolerable  to  live  side  by  side  on 
terms  of  equality  with  a  black  pop* 
ulation,  almost  equal  in  number, 
who  should  be  under  no  control^ 
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und  who,  being  utterly  averse  to  la- 
bour, would  pick  up  their  living 
like  gypsies  in  Europe.  Eventually 
the  negroes  who  have  been  raised 
from  barbarism,  and  educated  to 
work  here,  may  become  the  means 
of  Christianising  and  civilising  their 
own  race  in  Africa;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  four  mil- 
lions of  negroes  have  become  Chris- 
tians in  the  Southern  States,  whilst 
all  the  efforts  of  missionaries  in 
Africa  have  not  perhaps  succeeded 
in  converting  4000.  To  emancipate 
the  negroes  now,  as  the  Abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  an  act  of  the 
.greatest  cruelty  towards  them,  and 
would  certainly  in  the  end  result 
in  their  extermination,  just  as  the 
Bed  Indians,  a  far  nobler  race,  have 
perished  before  them.  For  the  fact 
of  their  having  negroes  amongst 
them,  England,  they  say,  and  the 
Yankees  are  responsible;  England 
for  having  insisted  on  their  impor- 
tation in  spite  of  the  repeated  pro- 
testations of  the  colonies,  and  the 
Yankees  for  having  carried  on  the 
trade. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  traffic 
in  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  United  States  was  for  ever  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Congress  in  1808, 
this  measure  was  earned  by  South- 
ern against  Northern  votes ;  for  the 
reason,  that  all  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  fitted  out  from 
Yankee  seaports,  manned  by  Yankee 
seamen,  and  commanded  by  Yankee 
captains,  so  that  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic  was  in  point  of  fact  the  de- 


struction of  the  Yankee  maritime 
interest.  New  Bedford,  New  Bury- 
port,  and  Nantucket,  all  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  the  principal  ports 
from  which  these  vessels  were  fitted 
out. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
act  of  absolute  emancipation  ever 
was  adopted  by  any  Northern  State. 
When  it  became  evident  that  slave 
labour  was  no  longer  profitable  in 
the  North,  acts  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
Northern  States,  naming  a  date  in 
the  future  from  and  after  which  aU 
negroes  bom  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  States  should  be  free; 
but  care  was  taken  to  place  the  date 
at  a  sufficiently  remote  period,  to 
enable  the  masters  to  dispose  of 
able-bodied  and  valuable  slaves  to 

Eurchasers  in  the  South,  where  their 
ibour  would  be  profitable.  This 
was  invariably  done,  and  the  super- 
annuated and  helpless  alone  remain- 
ed to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  spu- 
rious philanthropy. 

I  doubt  whether  the  country  gen- 
tlemen in  South  Carolina  would  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  loss  of 
their  '*  hands,"  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  their  "hands"  would  very 
much  object  to  being  exterminated 
if  their  opinions  were  asked. 

The  darkies  are  aU  very  fond  of 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  and 
delighted  to  exmbit  before  strangers ; 
but  the  performances  of  "  Ethio- 
pian serenaders"  are  so  well  known 
to  everybody,  that  I  need  not  de- 
scribe them. 


CHAFTEB  IX. 


Before  we  left  Charleston  the 
Yankees  had  succeeded  in  taking 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Oregg, 
but  not  till  they  had  brought  up 
their  parallels  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  Fort  Wagner,  so  that  they  could 
almost  jump  from  their  own  works 
into  it  They  then  cannonaded  it 
for  thirty-six  hours  consecutively, 
during  which  the  garrison  lost  a 
great  many  men,  and  would  pro- 


bably have  stormed  it  early  in  the 
morning,  had  it  not  been  evacuated 
during  the  night,  together  with  Bat- 
tery Gregg ;  Colonel  Keitt,  who  was 
in  command,  bringing  off  all  his 
wounded,  as  well  as  the  garrison  of 
both  places.  They  were  to  have 
been  blown  up,  but  by  some  mis- 
chance the  trains  did  not  explode 
the  mines  that  had  been  laid. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
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storm  Sumter,  but  it  failed  signally, 
and  the  attacking  party  was  taken 
instead  of  the  fort  They  had  been 
confident  of  success,  and  had  brought 
the  identical  stars  and  stripes  with 
them  which  caused  such  a  commo- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  it  was  fired  at,  and  which 
Major  Anderson  had  been  permitted 
to  take  away  with  him  when  he 
surrendered  They  had  hoped  to 
plant  it  again  in  triumph  on  the 
ruins  of  Sumter,  but  it  was  no  go, 
and  the  celebrated  flag  fell  definite- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Charleston,  it 
became  evident  that  the  next  great 
events  of  the  war  would  take  place 
in  the  West,  where  Bragg  was  op- 
posed to  Eosencranz,  but  had  just 
been  obliged  to  fall  back  from 
Chattanooga  into  Qeorgia.  Long- 
street's  corps  from  Lee's  army  in 
Northern  Virginia  was  being  sent 
to  reinforce  Bragg,  and  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  recover  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  14th  of  September, 
v.,  Captain  Byrne,  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  I, 
started  together  in  that  direction. 
A  day's  journey  by  rail  took  us  to 
Augusta,  a  thriving  inland  city  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  which  here 
becomes  navigable. 

Most  of  the  goods  which  run  the 
blockade  into  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington are  sold  by  auction  here, 
whence  they  are  dispersed  all  over 
the  interior. 

We  found  several  English  friends 
in  Augusta  engaged  in  the  blockade- 
running  business,  and  a  capital 
hotel :  and  as  Longstreet  himself, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  corps, 
had  not  yet  passed  through  on  their 
way  to  the  front,  we  were  induced 
to  remain  several  days  in  this  plea- 
sant little  city.  To  judge  from 
Augusta,  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  two  formidable  armies 
were  confronting  each  other  within 
a  twenty-four  hours'  journey.  Every 
one  seemed  engrossed  in  business, 


and  the  shops  were  all  plenteously 
filled  with  stores  and  customers. 
Soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  passing, 
through  the  place  in  large  bodies, 
but  we  saw  little  of  them,  as  they 
did  not  come  into  the  city,  but 
went  to  the  front  "  right  away." 

The  number  of  able-bodied  civil- 
ians we  saw  here  confirmed  what  I 
had  been  told  before,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  men  for  the  army  is  far  f rom^ 
being  exhausted. 

We  had  spent  a  few  days  very 
pleasantly,  when  we  heard  that 
Longstreet  and  his  Staff  had  passed 
through  in  the  night;  and  seeing 
that  we  had  now  no  time  to  lose^ 
we  started  early  next  morning.  The 
cars  were  crowded  inside  and  out, 
the  roofs  being  covered  with  sol- 
diers ;  but  fortunately  we  met  with 
General  Jenkins,  who,  with  his 
splendid  brigade,  was  "hurrying 
up  "  to  the  front. 

The  General  and  his  Staff  had  a 
small  car  to  themselves,  to  which 
they  made  us  welcome;  and  the 
journey  to  Atlanta,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  miles,  passed  off 
very  agreeably. 

We  had  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about,  and  to  sit  down — a  great 
novelty  in  American  travelling.  We 
made  several  excursions  into  the 
ladies'  car,  for  one  can  move  from 
one  car  into  another  in  this  country, 
and  any  one  does  so  who  chooses, 
although  it  is  "strictly  prohibited ; " 
and  Colonel  Qeary,  one  of  our  party, 
discovered  a  Confederate  captain  in 
one  of  the  ladies.  Her  husband 
was  a  major  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  she  had  taken  an  active 
part  herself  in  the  war,  and  fairly 
earned  her  epaulettes.  She  was  no 
longer  in  uniform,  having  lately 
retired  from  the  service,  was  young, 
good-looking  and  lady-like,  and  told 
her  adventures  in  a  pleasant  quiet 
way.  It  was  Sunday,  and  at  every 
station  crowds  were  collected  to  see 
the  soldiers  pass ;  and  they  cheered 
us  with  loud  shouts,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  small  Confed- 
erate flags  by  the  ladies.  The  gaily- 
dressed  and  widely-grinning  negroea 
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were  especially  enthusiastic.  At 
Atlanta  the  General  found  a  tele- 
gram to  hasten  his  arrival ;  so  after 
taking  supper  at  one  of  the  hotels 
in  the  city,  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney in  an  extra  train.  We  there- 
fore saw  but  little  of  the  place 
which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated. 

Atianta  is,  or  was,  a  new  and 
thriying  city,  and  had  before  the 
war  16,000  inhabitants,  though  but 
a  few  years  ago  the  town  and  the 
whole  surrounding  region  was  wild 
cmpopulated  forest -land.  There 
was  a  manufactory  of  small-arms 
here.  Atlanta  used  to  be  called  the 
*'gate  city,"  because  all  travellers 
by  railroad  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west,  and  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  and  vioe 
veredj  had  to  pass  through  here. 
Now  that  all  communication  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  has 
been  put  an  end  to,  it  is  of  very 
litUe  real  consequence  in  whose 
hands  the  "gate"  may  temporarily 
-be. 

The  night  was  very  chilly;  and, 
indeed,  we  found  the  climate  here 
— and  later  in  camp — ^very  different 
from  what  we  had  left  in  Charles- 
ton and  Augusta. 

At  daylight  we  came  to  a  stop  at 
Greenwood  Mills,  near  Eingold,  the 
jailroad  farther  on  having  been 
broken  up.  The  General  imme- 
diately rode  to  the  front,  and  we 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing with  the  brigade. 

This  brigade  is  probably  now  the 
iinest  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Though  belonging  to  Pickett's  di- 
vision, it  was  not  in  the  Pennsyl- 
'vania  campaign,  being  at  that  time 
stationed  at  Petersburg,  guarding 
the  railroad  communications  of 
Bichmond  with  the  South,  and 
-holding  the  Yankees  at  Norfolk 
and  in  North  Carolina  in  check.  It 
iias  not  had  much  fighting  since  the 
•seven  days  around  Richmond  last 
year,  and  has  been  made  exceeding- 
ly efficient  by  drill,  discipline,  and 
recruiting.  Gkneral  Jenkins  has 
Adopted  an  ingenious  method  of 


filling  his  ranks.  He  gives  a  two- 
months'  leave  to  every  soldier  who 
procures  him  a  recruit.  Of  course 
the  soldiers  write  to  their  friends, 
who  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in 
their  neighbourhood  for  any  able- 
bodied  man  who  may  be  trying  to 
evade  the  universal  conscription, 
and  very  soon  manage  to  catch  one 
and  send  him  up  to  the  army;  upon 
which  the  soldier  in  whose  interest 
he  has  been  sent,  gets  his  leave. 
In  this  thinly-populated  country  it 
would  require  an  army  of  agents  to 
carry  out  the  conscription  regularly; 
but  this  method  of  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the 
country  people  works  remarkably 
welL 

On  our  march  towards  the  front 
we  met  with  many  wounded  men, 
who  were  getting  back  to  the  rail- 
way-station and  the  hospitals  in 
the  rear.  All  were  in  good  spirits, 
as  a  splendid  victory  had  been 
gained. 

At  Ringold,  an  insignificant  little 
town,  the  market-place  was  crowded 
with  Yankee  prisoners ;  there  must 
have  been  thousands  of  them. 

As  we  got  towards  the  front,  the 
news  of  yesterday's  battle  became 
more  and  more  favourable.  A 
courier  we  met  gave  us  the  infor- 
mation, which  turned  out  to  be  in- 
correct, that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated Chattanooga.  Forrest  had 
dashed  in  after  them  with  his  cal- 
vary^ and  captured  a  whole  train  of 
avcUancJies.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  all  army-waggons  are  called 
avalanches  (ambulances),  and  every 
mounted  soldier  is  a  ccUvary-mBXL 

We  reached  Longstreet's  head- 
quarters, but  the  G^eral  was  not 
there.  The  negro  servants,  how- 
ever, were  delighted  to  see  us,  and 
came  up  and  shook  hands,  and  were 
full  of  stories  of  the  great  success. 
We  had  walked  a  dozen  miles,  and, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  our 
friends,  we  "concluded"  to  stay 
where  we  were  all  night  A  tent 
was  pitched  for  us,  and  we  made 
ourselves  very  comfortable,  and  got 
plenty  to  eat. 
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I  had  been  told  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  my  horse,  which  I  had  left 
in  Virginia  with  these  headquarters, 
had  been  stolen ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that,  though  that  had 
been  the  case,  it  had  escaped  from 
the  thieves  after  twenty-four  hours' 
mancipatumy  and  would  be  at  head- 
quarters in  a  few  days. 

Next  morning  Captain  Byrne, 
who  is  on  Cleburne's  Staff,  left  us  in 
search  of  his  Qeneral,  whOst  Y.  and 
I  trudged  off  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Genersd  Longstreet's  whereabouts. 

We  crossed  the  field  of  battle, 
which  had  been  chiefly  fought  in 
dense  woods ;  and  the  trees  were 
barked  to  a  degree  which  showed 
that  the  musketry  fire  must  have 
been  intensely  severe.  Countless 
dead  bodies  still  covered  theground, 
and  parties  were  engaged  in  bury- 
ing them.  Small-arms  were  lying 
scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
though  many  had  been  collected, 
and  we  passed  one  place  where  there 
were  large  stacks  of  them ;  and  we 
counted,  besides,  thirty-three  can- 
non. The  most  horrible  sight  was 
outside  some  hospital  tents,  where 
amputations  had  been  performed, 
and  great  piles  of  legs  and  arms 
were  lying  in  heaps  outside. 

We  had  been  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  being  too  late  for  the 
battle ;  but  I  think  what  we  saw 
to-day  rather  moderated  our  regret. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  see 
very  little  amongst  the  trees  ;  and, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  bullets 
had  evidently  been  flying  about, 
our  own  legs  and  arms  would  have 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  adorn- 
ing the  outside  of  an  hospital  tent. 
Coming  the  day  after,  we  were  sure 
to  see  and  hear  and  know  quite  as 
much  about  it  as  if  we  had  been 
there.  It  was  midnight  before  we 
reached  Watkin's  House,  where,  after 
wandering  about  in  many  wrong 
directions,  we  at  last  discovered 
that  we  should  find  General  Long- 
street 

All  were  asleep  except  Captain 
Goree,  who  welcomed  us,  and  found 
us  a  couple  of  saddles  for  pillows. 


We  were  very  tired,  and  slept 
soundly  till  daylight,  when  we  were 
roused  by  a  furious  shelling.  For* 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  shells  flew 
about  us  fast  and  thick,  but  only 
two  men  of  the  cavalry  escort  were 
hurt  by  them.  One  burst  in  Gene- 
ral M'Laws's  bed  just  after  the 
General  had  left  it. 

All  the  negroes,  who  had  built  a 
large  fire  and  were  cooking  break* 
fast,  "  skedaddled,''  excepting  Gen* 
eral  M^Laws's  boy,  who  continued 
to  prepare  his  master's  morning 
meal,  and  afterwards  made  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  us  all,  which  we  found 
exceedingly  refreshing.  The  boy 
was  very  proud  of  his  performance^ 
and  spoke  contemptuously  of  ^'dose 
d niggers  running  away."  No- 
body ever  calls  the  negroes  here 
niggers,  except  themselves ;  nor  are 
they  ever  called  slaves,  but  servants, 
or  boys. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
gigantic  Texan  brought  in  twenty- 
two  Yankee  prisoners.  He  had 
been  down  scouting  with  four  other 
men  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  when  they  discovered  a 
boat  full  of  Yankees.  They  fired 
into  them,  and  killed  several,  when 
the  captain  in  command  of  the  lot, 
with  half-a-dozen  others,  jumped 
overboard,  and  the  rest  surrendered. 
The  captain  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  but  those  who  had  jumped 
overboard  with  him  were  drowned. 

The  prisoners  were  halted  for  a 
short  time  at  these  quarters,  and 
a  ring  of  spectators  soon  formed 
round  them.  Amongst  them  was 
a  negro  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  amongst 
friends,  got  away  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and,  standing  apart,  look- 
ed at  them  with  the  most  superb 
disdain. 

"  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  these  Yankees,"  he  said ;  "  I 
have  no  use  at  all  for  them."  On 
being  questioned,  he  told  us  he  be- 
longed to  Billy  Buckner,  over  in 
Tennessee^  and  had  been  kidnapped 
by  the  captain  who  had  escaped,, 
and  who  had  made  him  his  servants. 
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"  And  what  did  he  J^ive  you  1 " 

"Never  a  cent!  Oh  the  mean  ras- 
cal ! — just  like  a  Yankee/'  <&c.  kc 

And  here  I  may  remark  that 
Southerners  are  always  exceeding- 
ly liberal  in  their  largesses  to  ser- 
vants, whilst  the  Yankees  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  contrary. 

The  captured  colours  of  the  Yan- 
kees are  to  be  sent  to  Richmond, 
and  men  from  each  corps  are  being 
elected  to  carry  them  there. 
^  One  sergeant,  a  handsome  Mis- 
siaaippian  from  Yicksburg,  had  cap- 
tured no  less  than  three.  "  I  don't 
take  any  credit  for  it,  though,'^  he 
said ;  "  if  they  had  been  fifty  yards 
off  I  should  have  run  like  a  turkey." 
With  a  small  party  emerging  from 
a  thicket  of  wood  he  had  come  dose 
upon  a  laige  body  of  Yankees. 
''Shall  we  surrender)"  suggested 
cme  or  two  of  the  party.  "  By  no 
means,"  said  their  gallant  leader; 
and  he  caUed  on  the  Yankees  to  do 
so,  saying  there  was  a  bri^^e  in 
the  wood  belund  him,  towards 
which  he  beckoned  with  his  hand, 
calling  out,  "  Don't  fire,  don't  fire, 
they  are  going  to  surrender  ; "  and, 
sure  enough,  they  did  so.  The  fine 
young  fellow  told  his  story  in 
a  modest,  straightforward,  manly 
way,  and  got  more  credit  for  his 
exploit  than  he  claimed. 

We  had,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
found  all  our  old  friends  safe,  ex- 
cept Colonel  Manning,  who  had 
been  badly,  but  not  dangerously, 
hurt  Ail  attributed  the  grand 
success  on  Sunday  to  Longstreet. 
There  had  been  some  sharp  fighting 
on  Friday,  and  a  pitched  battle  on 
Saturday,  in  which  only  Hood  with 
five  brigades  had  been  engaged. 
The  action  had  not  been  decisive, 
but  on  Saturday  night  Longstreet 
came  up  with  part  of  M'Laws's  di- 
vision. He  took  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  Bragg's  army,  worked 
all  night,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
fighting  of  the  day  before  in  the 
woods,  where  naturaUy  brigades 
and  regiments  had  become  exces- 
sively entangled,  by  the  momiog 
of  Saturday  his  command  was  in 


perfect  order,  and  when  the  fight 
began  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
Polk  and  Hardie  were  repulsed  in 
the  morning,  and  for  some  hours 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  was 
entirely  inactive,  which  enabled 
the  enemy  to  send  reinforcements 
against  Longstreet ;  but  these,  too, 
were  caught  and  scattered  dmost 
before  they  reached  those  they 
were  to  support,  and  by  nightfall — 
Polk  and  Hardie  advancing  again 
— ^the  whole  Yankee  army  was  com- 
pletely routed.  "  They  have  fought 
their  last  man,  and  h^s  running ^^ 
said  Longstreet. 

He  was  much  disappointed  that 
they  were  not  more  hotly  pursued. 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  Long- 
street  had  sent  off  for  that  purpose, 
were  recalled  and  ordered  to  pick 
up  the  small-arms  scattered  on  the 
battle-field.  Longstreet  says  that 
the  Yankees  were  never  before  so 
completely  routed,  not  even  at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas  (Bull's  Hun). 
There  was  a  prevalent  idea  before 
this  battle  that  the  Yankee  Western 
army  fought  better  than  the  army 
of  the  Potomac ;  but  Longstreet 
says  that  such  is  decidedly  not  the 
case  :  at  any  rate,  his  men  made  as 
short  work  of  them  as  ever  they 
did  in  Yirginia.  He  has  not  as 
high  an  opinion  of  Rosencranz  as 
Qeneral  Bragg  has,  and  says  he  is 
«bout  equal  to  Pope  of  boastiug 
memory. 

General  Buckner  came  over  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  and  he 
too  attributed  the  victory  entirely 
to  Loihgstreet  His  own  corps  be- 
haved splendidly,  and  one  regiment 
belonging  to  it  in  Qeneral  Grade's 
brigade,  of  General  Preston's  divi- 
sion, the  second  battalion  of  the 
Alabama  Legion,  had  its  battle-flag 
shot  through  eighty-three  .times. 
The  same  man  bore  it  through  the 
whole  fight,  and  was  wounded  three 
times.  I  saw  it  a  few  days  after- 
wards and  counted  the  holes.  ^  The 
flag  was  shown  to  the  President 
when  he  visited  the  army  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  the  bearer 
was  promoted. 
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With  Qeneral  Buckner  came  his 
chief  engineer,  a  wicked  French- 
man called  Noquet,  who  some  time 
afterwards,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Bidge,  absconded  to  the 
Yankees  at  Chattanooga,  after  rob- 
bing the  army-chest  of  150,000  dol- 
lars ;  and  made  himself  agreeable 
there  by  giving  valuable  information 
as  to  Bragg*8  position  and  works. 
He  was  very  loquacious,  and  abused 
Qeneral  Bragg  considerably. 

In  the  afternoon  Longstreet's 
headquarters  baggage  arrived,  and 
his  camp  was  pitched  in  a  clump 
of  trees  by  the  side  of  Chattanooga 
Creek,  hdf  a  mile  ^  to  the  rear  of 
Watkin's  House ;  it  was  a  charm- 
ing spot  as  long  as  the  weather 
remained  fine.  In  the  evening 
General  Wheeler  came  in  and  had 
a  long  consultation  with  Longstreet 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  shelling 
at  night,  but  we  were  now  out  of 
range.  A  report  came  in  that  the 
Yankees  were  evacuating  Chatta- 
nooga, but  it  turned  out  to  be  un- 
true. ''No  matter,  it  \&  not  like 
your  Charleston,"  Longstreet  said 
to  me,  "which  there  is  only  one 
way  of  getting  at.  We  can  go 
where  we  want  to  go  without 
touching  Chattanooga."  But  Gene- 
ral Bragg,  as  it  turned  out,  thought 
differently.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Yankees  were  strengthening  it,  and 
very  soon  made  it  impregnable. 
There  was  no  doubt,  too,  that  they 
would  be  reinforced  before  very  long, 
so  that  many  people  were  impatient 
that  something  should  be  done. 
Last  year,  after  a  decided  victory 
at  Murfreesboro',  where  many  pris- 
oners and  guns  had  been  captured, 
Bragg  tried  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage, but  Bosencranz  held  on  and 
he  did  not  succeed,  but  lost  very 
heavily  in  the  attempt  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Bosencranz  is 
said  to  have  repeated  the  proverb, 
''  Bragg  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast 
is  a  better."  The  recollection  of 
Murfreesboro',  no  doubt,  had  great 
influence  upon  General  Bragg,  and 
induced  him  to  be  more  cautious 
after  Chicamauga  than  the  army 


expected.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  it  had  been  determined,  at  a 
council  of  war,  to  march  straight 
upon  KnozviUe,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  obliged  the  Yankees 
to  fall  back.  Polk's  corps  had 
already  marched  ten  miles  in  that 
direction,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  following,  when  General  Bragg 
changed  his  mind,  and  counter- 
manded the  order.  The  army  was 
to  march  directly  upon  Chattanooga. 
Longstreet  sent  M'Laws  on  with 
his  division,  with  orders  to  march 
straight  into  the  place.  M'Laws 
marched,  looked  at  it^  didn't  like 
it,  skirmished,  and  sent  back  to 
say  the  place  was  too  strong ;  he 
could  not  take  it ;  he  had  already 
lost  a  few  men  wounded.  "  I  wish 
he  had  lost  a  thousand,"  said  Long- 
street,  impatiently;  and,  indeed, 
subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
capture  of  Chattanooga  would  have 
been  well  worth  sudi  a  sacrifice. 
The  place  could  undoubtedly  have 
been  taken  immediately  after  the 
battle,  with  small  loss :  the  Yankees 
were  then  in  no  humour  for  fight- 
ing, and  they  would  certainly  not 
have  made  any  stand  again  before 
they  reached  Nashville.  As  it  was, 
a  few  days  sufficed  for  them  to  re- 
gain their  spirits,  and  make  an  in>- 
pregnable  stron^old  of  what  had 
been  an  almost  open  place. 

A  week  after  the  battle  of  Chicar 
mauga  Longstreet  still  thought  it 
was  not  too  late  to  make  some  profit 
out  of  the  hitherto  barren  victory 
by  a  flank  movement ;  but  as  the 
time  wore  away  it  became  evident 
that  nothing  would  be  done,  and 
that  the  army  had  f  oueht  and  bled 
in  vain.  ''The  battle  of  Chica- 
mauga," says  General  P.,  "was 
badly  planned,  splendidly  executed, 
and  fruitless  in  its  results."  Long- 
street,  like  all  favourite  generals,  is 
familiarly  spoken  of  by  his  men 
by  several  names  with  which  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  at  his 
baptism  had  nothing  to  do.  He  is 
generally  called  "Old  Peter,"  some- 
times the  "  Old  War-horse."  Since 
the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  which 
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was  fought  in  a  dense  forest,  the 
men  oat  here  have  chiistened  him 
"  Bnll  of  the  Woods." 

Onr  camp  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  so  called  from 
the  magnificent  and  extensive  view 
one  has  from  the  top  of  it  My 
hone  had  not  arrived,  but  Qeneral 
Buckner  was  so  good  as  to  send 
horses  both  for  myself  and  V.,  and 
we  rode  half-way  up  the  mountain 
to  a  farmhouse,  and  thence  scram- 
bled up  to  the  top  of  a  rock  <^ed 
the  Pulpit,  where  a  party  of  the 
signal  corps  were  stationed.  From 
thence  we  had  a  most  splendid 
panoramic  view  of  the  plain  and 
leaser  hills  beneath  us.  We  could 
see  Chattanooga  and  the  Yankee 
camps,  and,  with  a  good  glass,  were 
able  clearly  to  distinguish  every 
individual  soldier.  We  could  trace 
the  position  of  the  Confederate 
camps,  though  the  army  was  now 
Mdden  from  our  view  by  trees, 
which^  however,  were  afterwards 
pretty  well  cleared  away  for  fire- 
"wood. 

Riding  back  we  visited  Qeneral 
Jenkins  at  his  quarters.  Hisbrigade 
had  been  employed  to  clear  Look- 
oat  Mountain  of  the  Yankees,  and 
the  Qeneral  had  been  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shell  just  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  and  had  consequently  two 
rather  black  eyes,  but  it  was  provi- 
dential that  it  was  no  worse.  The 
piece  of  shell  had  struck  with  the 
round  smooth  part,  and  so  did  not 
penetrate  ;  if  a  ja^^  end  had  hit 
him  it  might  have  been  fatal,  in- 
stead of  which,  though  dreadfully 
stunned,  he  got  off  with  a  few  days' 
headache. 

We  rode  on  to  Qeneral  Buckner's 
quarters,  where  we  dined.  I  met 
here  Colonel  von  Scheliha,  the 
Qeneral*s  Chief  of  Staff,  many  of 
whose  relations  I  had  known  in 
Europe,  and  we  had  a  long  chat 
together.  Qeneral  Buckner  is  a 
Kentuckian,  and  so  are  most  of 
his  Staff :  they  are  all  splendidly 
mounted  on  Kentuckian  horses — a 
very  fine  breed.  On  the  whole, 
the  horses  here  are  much  finer  and 


larger  than  those  I  saw  in  Virginia, 
which  are  nevertheless  excellent 
Their  docility  is  extraordinary — I 
never  saw  a  vicious  horse  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  the  South.  Every 
officer  or  courier  coming  to  a  camp 
will  tie  his  horse's  reins  to  a  branch 
or  twig  of  a  tree,  and  the  animal 
wiU  stand  quietly  for  hours  without 
even  attempting  to  get  away.  Dr 
Morton,  of  Buckner's  Staff,  was  with 
the  Russians  in  Sebastopol,  and 
related  many  interesting  incidents 
of  the  siege.  Among  other  things 
he  told  me  that  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  building  the  Malakoff,  in 
spite  of  Todleben's  plan  being  to 
the  contrary,  made  it  difficult  of 
access  behind,  to  which  the  Russians 
attributed  their  not  having  been 
able  to  retake  it  as  they  did  the 
Redan.  As  it  was  very  dark,  we 
remained  the  night  at  Qeneral 
Buckner*s  quarters.  There  were 
no  tents,  so  we  all  had  to  camp  out. 
The  weather  is  getting  very  cold, 
but  we  had  a  roaring  fire  and  plenty 
of  blankets.  Next  morning  we 
rode  with  Major  Johnstone  and  Dr 
Morton,  of  Qeneral  Buckner's  Staff, 
to  Qeneral  Bragg's  headquarters, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  told  us  that 
the  reason  he  had  fallen  back  from 
Chattanooga  a  short  time  ago  was, 
that  he  had  hoped  to  capture  a 
Yankee  corps  of  25,000  men  that 
was  trying  to  flank  him,  and  said 
that  we  should  advance  as  soon  as 
his  preparations  were  completed. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we 
met  and  were  introduced  to  a  good 
many  of  the  generals  of  this  Western 
army ;  Breckenridge,  Walker,  Pres- 
ton, Qracie,  Mackall,  lidell,  Cle- 
burne, <fec.  &c.  Qeneral  Cleburne 
— Pat  Cleburne  his  soldiers  call 
him — is  an  Irishman,  and  was  for- 
merly in  the  British  army.  He  is 
in  high  repute  as  a  ''  fine  fighter." 
Breckenridge,  although  not  a  soldier 
by  profession,  has  established  a 
very  good  reputation  as  a  general 
during  this  war,  before  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 
and  was  the  Southern  candidate  for 
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the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  opposition  to  Lincoln.  He  is  a 
Kentuckian,  and  so  is  General 
Preston,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain.  General  Pres- 
ton, whose  camp  is  on  Missionary 
Bidge,  just  above  Backner's,  and 
from  whence  there  is  a  command- 
ing view  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
Yankee  camps  opposite,  pointed 
out  the  different  positions  to  us, 
and  explained  the  conformation  of 
the  country  beyond.  The  Yankees 
were  working  away  at  their  in- 
trenchments  like  beavers,  and  all 
say  their  works  are  getting  too 
strong  to  be  stormed.  General 
Preston's  division,  though  some  of 
his  troops  were  under  heavy  fire  for 
the  first  time,  distinguished  itself 
very  much  indeed  in  the  late  battle. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  having 
tents  at  our  headquarters,  though 
some  of  them  were  rather  crowded. 
I  am,  for  instance,  in  the  same  tent 
with  Majors  Fairfax  and  Latrobe, 
and  Captain  Dunne,  each  of  whom 
is  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  broad 
in  proportion ;  and  as  the  tent  is 
only  intended  for  two,  we  have  to 
squeeze.  It  is  universal  here  to 
mess  in  small  parties,  not  more 
numerous  than  one  servant  can 
cook  for,  so  our  headquarters  are 
divided  into  two  messes.  The 
Gkneral  and  my  tent-mates  form 
one;  and  Colonel  Sorrel,  Major 
Walton,  Captains  Goree  and  Daw- 
son, vrith  v.,  the  other.  Captain 
Dawson  is  an  Englishman,  and 
acts  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  the 
place  of  Colonel  Manning,  who 
was  wounded  the  other  day.  With 
his  assistance,  I  made  the  following 
note  about  the  artUlery  in  the 
Confederate  armies.  The  field- 
piece  most  generally  employed  is 
the  12-pound  "Napoleon''  (canon 
obusier)y  which  fires  solid  shot, 
shell,  case,  and  canister :  it  is 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  12- 
pounder,  and  they  can  give  it  an 
elevation  of  nine  to  ten  degrees. 
Then  there  are  10  and  20  pound 
Parrotts,  named  after  their  in- 
ventor,   or   rather    manufacturer, 


Parrott  of  New  York;  they  are 
rifled  guns,  with  a  wrought-iron 
band  at  the  breach ;  their  bore  is 
2.90.  Those  in  this  army  are 
chiefly  captured  from  the  Yankees, 
but  some  are  made  at  the  Tredegar 
Works  at  Bichmond  ;  they  throw 
solid  bolts,  shell,  case,  and  canister. 
The  3-inch  rifled  gun  is  very  similar  ; 
and  the  best  of  these,  too,  are  taken 
from  the  enemy. 

In  Northern  Virginia  12-poand 
howitzers  and  6-pounder  guns  are 
discarded,  and  Napoleons  have  been 
cast  from  their  metal ;  here  there 
are  still  a  large  number,  and  a 
few  24-pounder  howitzers.  Colonel 
Alexander  thinks  highly  of  these 
last  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
the  merits  of  Napoleons,  Parrotts, 
and  3-inch  rifled  guns ;  but  for 
general  use,  almost  aU  consider 
the  Napoleon  most  serviceable. 
There  are  a  few  Whitworth  guns, 
which  are  very  accurate,  and  of 
great  range,  but  require  much  care. 
The  breech  has  sometimes  been 
blown  off  or  disabled,  through 
carelessness  in  loading.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  breech- 
loading  guns.  I  understand  that 
the  Whitworth  guns  which  are  now 
sent  out  are  muzzle-loading  guna. 
Their  field-ammunition  the  Confede- 
rates consider  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Yankees.  Spherical 
case  (shell  filled  with  musket-balls) 
is  the  most  successful  projectile 
they  use. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 
General  Longstreet  had  with  him 


Napoleons,  . 
10-lb.  Parrotts, 
3-inch  rifled, 
20-lb.  Parrotts, 
12-lb.  howitzers, 
20-lb.       do. 
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83  guns. 

Considered  as  good  an  armament 
as  could  be  wished  for,  excepting 
the  12 -pound  howitzers,  which 
ought  to  have  been  replaced  by 
Napoleons. 

The  artillery  is  organised  into 
battalions ;  five  battalions  in  a  corps 
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of  three  divisions,  one  to  each  divi- 
sion, and  two  in  reserve.  They 
always  mass  the  artiUery  now,  and 
commanders  of  battalions  say  that 
they  lose  no  more  men  in  a  bat- 
talion than  they  formerly  did  in  a 
single  battery.  Each  Imttalion  is 
complete  in  itself,  with  quarter- 
master, adjutant^  ordnance  officer, 
surgeon,  kc.  The  whole  is  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  of  artiUery 
of  the  army,  but  assigned  at  conve- 
nience to  the  corps  commanders, 
one  of  whose  staff-officers  is  chief  of 
artillery  to  the  corps,  and  another 
chief  of  ordnance. 

The  duty  of  the  chief  of  ordnance 
is  to  supply  the  guns  and  every- 
thing for  their  equipment,  with  am- 
munition and  stores  of  every  de- 
scription, excepting  horses  and  pro- 
Tbions. 

The  chief  of  artillery  places  them 
in  action,  and  commands  them 
there. 

Colonel  Walton  is  chief  of  artil- 
lery to  Gkneral  Longstreet's  corps; 
bat  as  he  is  now  at  Petersburg  with 
the  reserve.  Ids  place  is  occupied  by 
Colonel  Alexander. 

Colonel  Manning  is  chief  of  ord- 
nance ;  and  as  he  is  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Dawson  supplies  lus  place.  The 
chief  of  artillery  to  an  army  is  a 
brigadier-general;  to  a  corps,  a  col- 
onel ;  and  to  a  division,  a  major. 

The  chief  of  ordnance  to  an  army 
is  usually  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
he  has  two  captains  as  assistants ; 
to  a  corps,  a  major,  with  a  lieutenant 
as  assistant;  and  the  divisional  ord- 
nance officer  is  a  captain.  The  ord- 
nance officers  of  brigades  and  artil- 
lery battalions  are  lieutenants.  The 
commanders  of  battalions  of  artil- 
lery are  generally  majors,  but  some 
are  lieutenant-colonels. 

The  principal  small-arms  in  use 
are  the  smooth-bore  musket,  0.69 ; 
the  Enfield  rifle,  bore  0.57;  the 
Springfield  (Illinois)  rifle,  0.68  — 
the  same  ammunition  does  for  both 
the  last  named ;  the  Mississippi  rifle 
(U.  S.  make),  0.64;  Austrian  rifle, 
0.24,  with  foresighted  bayonet. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Lee's  army,  with 


the  exception  of  Hood's  division, 
was  armed  with  Enfield  and  Spring- 
field rifles.  The  uniform  calibre  of 
0.57  and  0.58  will  be  adopted  in  the 
whole  army  as  soon  as  possible. 
Three-fourths  of  the  arms  in  the 
armies  of  the  West  are  smooth-bore 
muskets  and  Austrian  rifles;  and 
some  think  smooth-bored  muskets 
for  eight  companies  out  of  ten,  with 
rifles  for  the  other  two,  flanking 
companies,  a  very  good  armament. 

The  Enfield  is  the  best  rifle.  The 
Mississippi  and  Austrian  rifle  clog 
very  soon — i.e.,  after  twenty  rounds. 

I  may  say  here  that  I  never  saw 
a  breech-loader  in  the  hands  of  a 
Southern  soldier,  nor  were  ever  any 
large  numbers  taken  from  the  Yan- 
kees. If  they  had  been,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  brought  and 
shown  at  headquarters,  as  was  the 
case  with  some  Spencer  rifles  and  a 
good  lot  of  revolving  six-shooter 
rifles,  and  some  excellent  breech- 
loading  cavalry  carbines. 

Attached  to  each  corps  were  some 
Xucked  sharpshooters,  armed  with 
a  telescopic  Whitworth  rifle,  with 
which  they  did  great  execution.  I 
never  at  any  arsenal  saw  machinery 
or  appliances  for  turning  muzzle- 
loaders  into  breech-loaders,  or  heard 
that  such  an  operation  had  ever 
been  performed. 

Dr  CuUen  was  so  good  as  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  following  note 
upon  medical  matters.  The  medical 
department  is  organised  thus:  — 
Medical  director  of  the  army ;  me- 
dical director  of  the  army  corps; 
chief  surgeon  of  division;  senior 
surgeon  of  brigade.  Each  regiment 
has  a  surgeon,  au  assistant-surgeon, 
two  ambulances,  and  a  medical  wag- 
gon, belonging  to  it.  Two  men  from 
each  company  are  detailed  to  act  as 
litter-bearers  and  attendants  upon 
the  wounded  :  these  follow  the 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
convey  men  to  the  hospitals  in  the 
rear.  The  flap  operation  is  gen- 
erally performed.  Resections  of  the 
humerus  at  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
joints  are  done  hundreds  of  times 
with  great  success. 
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By  the  by,  Dr  Collen  showed  me 
the  returns  to  his  department  for 
the  month  of  August  of  the  year, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
whole  of  Longstreet's  corps  in  the 
field  there  was  but  one  death  during 
that  period,  and  that  was  a  man 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  Yan- 
kee prison,  bringing  the  seeds  of 
disease  with  him.  This  month  of 
August  was  so  oppressively  hot, 
that  all  operations  between  the  op- 
posing armies  of  Lee  and  Meade 
were  suspended.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  and  shows  what  good 
stuff  the  Confederate  soldiers  are 
made  of.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  month  of  August  followed 
immediately  after  a  very  severe 
campaign,  where  the  men  had  been 
exposed  to  many  and  great  hard- 
ships from  forced  marches,  bad 
weather,  unequal  food,  &c. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  whole 
coimtry  about  Chattanooga,  down 
nearly  to  Atlanta  in  Georgia, 
was  inhabited  by  Indians,  chiefly 
Cherokees:  and  there  are  a  good 
many  still  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  JTorth  Carolina, 
Gkor^^  and  Tennessee,  but  the 
majority  were  induced  to  emigrate 
beyond  the  Mississippi  In  the 
Indian  territory  set  apart  for  them 
in  the  West,  the  Choctaws,  Chicka- 
saws.  Creeks,  and  Cherokees  espe- 
cially have  become  quite  civilised, 
and  are  wonderfully  thriving.  They 
have  some  of  the  best  cotton  ground 
in  their  territory,  and  are  large  slave- 
owners ;  and  many  of  them  are 
very  wealthy.  They  have  churches 
and  public  schools,  and  their  native 
eloquence  having  been  devoloped 
by  education,  some  have  become 
famous  preachers.  Their  greatest 
bane  is  whisky;  and  though  me  Qov- 
€mment  makes  great  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  traders  still  succeed  in 
smuggUng  it  in.  In  this  war  they 
have  almost  all  taken  the  side  of 
the  South. 

The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  is 
John  Ross,  whose  grandfather  emi- 
grated hither  from  Scotland  and 


married  an  Indian  squaw.  An  old 
gentleman,  whom  we  met  at  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  told  us 
that  he  had  known  him  well  some 
fifty  years  since ;  that  he  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  had  had  his  chil- 
dren well  educated  at  Nashville  in 
Tennessee.  His  residence  was  at 
Rossville,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
our  present  camp,  the  Cherokees 
having  in  his  day  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  dignity 
of  chief  of  that  nation  has  now 
been  hereditary  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

After  a  few  sunshiny  days  we 
had  some  pouring  wet  ones;  it 
was  found  that  our  camp  was  on 
too  low  ground  to  be  comfortable, 
and  we  removed  some  distance  to 
the  rear. 

By  tlus  time  Dr  Cullen  had  ar- 
rived from  Richmond,  and  with 
him  came  L. ;  and  as  Dr  CuUen 
had  —  besides  his  own  tent  and 
those  of  the  other  staff  doctors  who 
had  not  yet  arrived — a  large  hos- 
pital tent,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate twenty  people,  I  thought 
I  had  crowded  my  friends  long 
enough,  and  accepted  his  kind  in- 
vitation to  move  over  and  take  up 
my  old  quarters  again  with  him. 

Old  Jeff,  the  cook,  was  rather  in 
a  grumbling  mood.  "This  is  not 
like  old  Viiginny,  sir  ;  I  shall  find 
it  very  hard  to  keep  up  my  dignity 
here,  sir : "  his  dignity  consisting 
in  providing  us  good  breakfasts 
and  dinners.  And,  indeed,  provi- 
sions are  scarce  and  not  very  good. 
Beef  is  tough,  bacon  is  indifferent, 
and  mutton  is  rarely  to  be  had: 
chickens  and  eggs  are  almost  un- 
heard-of delicacies,  and  we  have 
to  ride  ten  miles  to  get  a  pat  of 
butter. 

During  anything  like  a  long 
stay  in  one  camp  all  energies  very 
soon  tend  to  the  point  of  how  to 
improve  the  diet,  and  many  long 
rides  are  taken  with  that  sole  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  with  very  various 
success. 

If  any  one  can  boast  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  he   considers   it  quite  a 
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company  dish,  to  \\'liicli  friends 
must  be  invited.  One  of  the  most 
successful  caterers  is  General  Pres- 
ton, and  another  is  his  adjutant- 
general,  Major  Owens,  an  old  friend, 
who  in  Virginia  was  aide  to  Colo- 
nel Walton.  Owens  is  believed  to 
have  a  flock  of  sheep  hidden  away 
somewhere.  The  General  gave  us 
a  splendid  supper  one  evening,  with 
a  profusion  of  delicate  viands,  and 
more  than  one  bowl  of  hot  punch 
made  of  some  capital  peach-brandy. 

Our  own  little  camp  was  particu- 
larly well  off,  as  Cullen  came  pretty 
well  provided,  and  L.  brought  a  box 
of  good  things  with  him  from  Rich- 
mond. No  schoolbojrs  can  hail  a 
hamper  of  prog  with  more  gratifi- 
cation than  a  hungry  lot  of  cam- 
paigners do,  especisdly  if  they  have 
been  teetotcUling  rather  more  than 
they  like. 

After  a  victory  in  Virginia  there 
had  always  been  a  profusion  of  de- 
licacies in  the  Confederate  camp  for 
a  long  time,  but  from  these  Western 
people  nothing  had  been  captured 
bat  guns  and  empty  waggons,  at 
which  there  was  great  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  many  were  quite  indig- 
nant, thinking  themselves  cheated. 
"  Why,  these  Yankees  are  not  worth 

killing,"  said  General ;  "  they 

are  not  a  bit  better  off  than  our- 
selves." 

L.,  after  having  one  horse  stolen 
at  Richmond,  had  purchased  an- 
other at  Atlanta,  and  as  mine  had 
arrived  with  Cnllen  we  had  many 
a  ride  together.  The  camp  was 
pretty  extensive,  and  it  was  a  three 
or  four  miles'  ride  to  visit  many  of 
our  friends. 

There  was  a  grand  bombardment 
of  Chattanooga  one  day,  of  which 
we  had  a  splendid  view  from  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Not 
much  harm  was  done,  but  it  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  the  guns  bla2dng 
away  far  below  us.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  a  laige  hotel,  be- 
sides several  villas  and  cottages. 
This  used  to  be  a  favourite  gather- 
ing-place in  summer j  but  now  every 
dwelling-place  was  deserted. 


We  made  our  way  into  the  hotel, 
and  purchased  half-a-dozen  chairs 
from  an  old  woman,  who  said  they 
were  not  hers  and  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  them;  but  she 
took  our  money  and  made  our  con- 
sciences easy.  And  the  chairs  were 
very  useful. 

About  this  time  the  President 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  camp,  and 
there  was  a  general  expectation  that 
a  change  would  take  place;  but 
none  came,  except  in  the  weather, 
which  had  been  dry  and  sunshiny, 
with  a  storm  or  a  shower  now  and 
then,  but  now  settled  down  to  be 
wet  and  cold  and  nasty. 

The  President  remained  two  days, 
and  on  the  second  day  went  with  a 
large  suite  to  Lookout  Mountain. 
Homewards,  he  rode  with  General 
Longstreet,  a  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
they  had  a  long  confabulation,  and, 
I  believe,  not  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  I  rode  with  General  Brecken- 
ridge,  with  whom,  and  General 
Custis  Lee,  I  dined  afterwards  at 
General  Oracle's.  After  dinner 
we  had  some  capital  singing  by 
some  young  fellows  in  Grade's 
brigade. 

Going  home,  I  fell  in  with  a 
courier  who  was  riding  in  the  same 
direction.  He  was  a  Louisianian, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat  together. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me 
that  if  he  met  a  negro  in  a  fight,  he 
should  give  him  no  quarter — ^that 
they  had  always  treated  the  negroes 
weU,  and  if  they  fought  against 
them  now,  they  deserved  no  quar- 
ter, and  he,  for  one,  should  give 
them  none.  I  remonstrated,  say- 
ing, it  was  no  fault  of  the  negro, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fight  by  the 
Yankees,  and  that  he  never  would 
fight  if  he  could  help  it,  &c.  To 
all  which  my  friend  assented,  with 
a  ''  That's  so,"  and  I  thought  that 
I  had  made  a  convert;  but  when 
I  had  exhausted  my  arguments, 
although  he  again  repeated  his 
"That's  so,"  he  added,  "  For  all 
that,  I  shan't  give  them  any  quar* 
ter." 
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Oar  black  cook,  Jeff,  confided  to 
me  the  other  day  his  idea  as  to  how 
the  war  should  be  carried  on. 

"Why,  sir,  why  don't  they  do 
now  as  they  used  formerly  to  do  ? 
The  generals  used  to  dine  together, 
and  take  their  wine,  and  then  one 
would  say,  *  General,  1*11  fight  you 
to-morrow  at  such  and  such  a  place,' 
and  then  they  would  shake  hands, 
and  the  next  day  they  would  .fight 
their  battle.  That's  what  Napoleon 
used  to  do,''  Jeff  concluded,  "  and 
why  don't  they  do  so  now  1" 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Chi- 
camauga,  we  rode  over  the  field  of 
battle,  which  is  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  rear  of  our  camp.  The 
Yankee  dead  are  still  unburied, 
which  is*  a  great  shame. 

Perhaps  General  Thomas  thinks 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  ask  per- 
mission to  bury  them ;  or  perhaps 
he  thinks  General  Bragg  will  do  it 
for  him.  This,  however,  he  has  no 
right  to  expect,  as  he  is  little  more 
than  a  mile  further  from  the  battle- 
field than  Bragg,  who,  if  he  sent 
large  details  of  men  eight  miles  to 
the  rear  whilst  active  operations 
are  going  on,  would  just  as  much 
have  to  demand  a  truce  for  the 
purpose  as  General  Thomas,  whose 
business  it  is.  Besides,  these  poor 
fellows'  friends  will  be  very  anxious 
that  they  should  be  identified,  that 
they  may  know  where  to  find  their 
graves.  If  there  be  one  good  feel- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  North,  it 
is  the  respect  they  show  to  their 
dead ;  and  doubtless,  if  these  poor 
fellows  had  been  identified  and 
properly  buried,  very  many  of  them 
would  have  been  brought  to  their 
homes  after  the  war,  and  their 
bones  laid  amongst  their  own  kin- 
dred. Now  the  pigs  are  fattening 
on  them — a  disgusting  sight  to  be- 
hold. 

The  rains  had  become  continu- 
ous now,  and  the  roads  were  nearly 
impassable  for  waggons,  and  no 
movements  of  importance  could 
therefore  be  anticipated.  The  army 
was  in  a  bad  way.    Insufficiently 


sheltered,  and  continually  drenched 
with  rain,  the  men  were  seldom 
able  to  diy  their  clothes;  and  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  was  the 
natural  consequence.  Few  consti- 
tutions can  stand  being  wet  through 
for  a  week  together;  and,  more- 
over, the  nights  were  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  blankets  were  almost  as 
scarce  as  tents.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  discontent,  which  was  in- 
creased by  its  being  well  known 
that  General  Bragg  was  on  very 
bad  terms  with  many  of  his  gen- 
erals. 

The  weather  made  it  disagree- 
able to  move  about,  and  L.,  Y.,  and 
I  resolved  to  leave  the  army,  and 
on  the  22d  of  October  we  bade 
farewell  to  our  friends,  and  rode 
over  to  Chicamauga  station,  some 
eight  miles  off. 

The  road,  over  which  the  army 
drew  all  its  supplies,  was  in  a  hor- 
rible state,  and  it  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  before  the  cart  with 
our  small  amount  of  luggage  ar- 
rived. 

The  trains  were  running  wild — 
that  is  to  say,  at  no  fixed  hours — 
and  nobody  could  say  when,  or 
whether,  anymore  would  start  that 
evening,  several  having  just  left, 
crowded  with  sick  soldiers. 

We  sat  down  rather  disconsolate 
by  the  side  of  a  lot  of  empty  cars, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  soldier, 
who  was  whistling  merrily,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Soon  we 
made  friends  with  him,  and  he  pro- 
mised ^us  his  assistance  as  soon  as 
his  guard  should  be  up. 

Accordingly,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved, he  took  me  with  him,  leav- 
ing L.  and  Y.  to  guard  our  traps, 
promising  to  introduce  me  to  the 
station-master,  and  "  fix  everything 
straight,"  which  he  did.  He  then 
insisted  on  my  taking  supper  with 
him,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  do. 
He  told  me  that  he  came  from 
Memphis,  and  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  his  regi- 
ment had  been  reviewed  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  whose  stately  appear- 
ance on  horseback  had  impressed 
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Lim  very  favourably.  I  tried  to 
explain  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
bat  he  was  positive,  and  I  only 
saoceeded  in  so  far  shaking  his  be- 
lief as  to  leave  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  gentleman  he  had  admired 
was  Lord  William  Russell,  a  brother 
to  the  famous  Earl.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
nobleman;  but  I  suppose  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  gentleman  he 
alluded  to  was  the  well-known  Wil- 
liam fiussell,  correspondent  of  the 
*  Times.' 

He  was  exceedingly  obliging  and 
useful  to  us ;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
we  were  packed  into  a  luggage-van, 
and  on  our  way. 

It  poured  with  rain,  and  plenty 
of  water  came  trickling  down 
through  the  roof. 

One  of  our  fellow-sufferers,  a  ma- 
jor, had  provided  himself  with  a 
plentiful  supper  of  bread  and  beef, 
and  offered  us  some ;  but  L.  and  Y., 
although  they  had  had  no  supper, 
were  modest,  and  declined.  After 
the  major  had  gone  to  sleep,  how- 
ever, they  changed  their  minds,  and 
picked  his  pocket,  and  ate  up  the 
last  morsel  of  his  provisions. 

We  travelled  a  few  miles,  and 
reached  Cleveland  early  in  the 
morning.  Here  the  train  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  and  did  not  move  on 
till  the  afternoon.  We  allayed  our 
hanger  during  the  day  with  some 
parched  com  and  gingerbread,  pro- 
cared  from  a  cottage  at  hand,  and 
in  the  evening  reached  Dalton, 
where  we  had  supper,  and  got  into 
the  regular  train  for  Atlanta  and 
Augusta. 

We  were  near  being  stopped  by 
a  atnpid  sentinel,  because  our  pass- 
ports were  signed  by  Longstreet, 
and  not  by  Bragg;  but  Captain 
Mackall,  a  nephew  and  aide  of  the 
general  of  the  name,  helped  us 
through  our  difficulty,  and  we 
reached  Augusta  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  without  further  trou- 
ble. Here  we  thought  ourselves 
entitled  to  a  good  rest,  and  made 
ourselves  comfortable  at  the  Plant- 
ers' Hotel. 


The  largest  powder-mills  in  the 
South  are  at  Augusta.  They,  as  well 
as  the  arsenal,  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Colonel  Rains,  who  is 
inexhaustible  in  his  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  overcome  the  want  of 
hundreds  of  things  necessary  to  his 
manufacture,  and  yet  hardly  to  be 
procured  in  the  South. 

The  mills  turn  out  8400  lb.  of 
powder  in  thirteen  hours.  In  fif- 
teen hours,  over  10,000  lb.  have 
been  made.  They  began  to  work 
on  April  the  27th,  1862,  and  since 
then  one  and  a  half  million  of 
pounds  of  powder  have  been  sent 
to  Richmond  alone.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  most  of  the  powder  is 
sent  to  Charleston,  which,  with  its 
many  heavy  guns,  consumes  an 
enormous  amount 

Percussion-caps  used  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  North,  and  we  saw 
a  lot  which  had  been  manufactured 
at  some  place  in  Connecticut,  but 
they  are  idready  independent  of  the 
enemy  for  this  important  article. 
At  one  time  so  many  were  sent  from 
the  North  that  they  were  absolutely 
a  drug  in  the  market.  The  charcoal 
is  excellent,  being  made  of  cotton- 
wood,  a  sort  of  white  poplar,  which 
has  no  knots  like  the  willow.  Of 
sulphur  they  had  large  stores  when 
the  war  commenced ;  and  saltpetre 
is  imported  a  good  deal  through  the 
blockade. 

The  powder-magazines  are  under 
ground,  and  are,  moreover,  divided 
above  ground  by  thick  brick  tra- 
verses. The  roofs  are  of  zinc,  and 
very  light;  so  that  if  one  magazine 
blows  up,  it  cannot  set  fire  to  its 
neighbours. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the 
powder  made  for  the  enormous 
Blakeney  guns  at  Charleston.  A 
charge  of  this  powder  looks  more 
like  a  bag  of  coals  than  anything 
else,  each  grain  being  as  big  as  a 
hen's  egg. 

The  guard  duty  at  the  powder- 
mills  is  done  by  lads  of  from  16  to 
18  years*  of  age,  of  whom  there  is  a 
battalion  of  500  at  Augusta. 

Another  day,  Colonel  Rains  oblig- 
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ingly  lending  na  his  carriage,  we 
visited  the  old  U.  S.  Arsenal,  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  city,  where 
smcdl-arm  ammunition,  percussion- 
caps,  hand-grenades  with  sensitive 
tubes,  <&c.,  were  being  made  up  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Finny.  Small-arms  had  been  made 
here,  but  the  workshops  were  being 
removed  to  the  city  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transport.  We  al30  went 
over  the  Grovemment  cannon-foun- 
dry, which  is  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Bains. 
The  Colonel  informed  us  that  he 
could  turn  out  a  Napoleon  a-day 
here,  but  at  present  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary. In  addition  to  the  cannon 
captured  from  the  enemy,  the  Con- 
federates had  manufactured  and 
imported  above  a  thousand  since  the 
war  commenced.  They  were  then 
making  Napoleons  of  Austrian  me- 
tal— a  composition  of  copper,  tin, 
wrought-iron,  and  zinc,  very  strong 
and  very  light,  and  had  already 
turned  out  seventy. 

Colonel  Bains  uses  a  polygonal 
core  of  sand  and  clay  in  manufac- 
turing his  hollow  projectiles,  which, 
by  weakening  the  iron  in  regular 
lines,  causes  a  round  shell  to  burst 
into  eleven,  and  a  conical  shell  for 
rifled  guns  into  nineteen,  regular 
sections. 

Colonel  Bains  told  us  that  Colo- 
nel Bunford.was  the  real  inventor 
of  the  Dahlgren,  and  Captain  Blake- 


ney  of  the  Parrott  gun.  One  of  the 
big  Blakeneyguns  at  Charleston  had 
been  seriously  damaged  at  the  first 
discharge,  and  the  Colonel  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  cause,  and  made  the  report 
on  it. 

It  seems  that  there  was  an  air- 
chamber  to  permit  the  gas,  on  ex- 
plosion, to  obtain  its  full  force  in 
the  gun — a  new  invention — and 
this  air-chamber  having  been  stuifed 
full  of  powder,  the  misfortune  oc- 
cured.  The  gun  has,  however,  been 
repaired,  and  the  second  one  worked 
satisfactorily  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

The  "stores"  at  Augusta  are  ex- 
cellent, and  well  suppHed;  but  the 
bookseller  was  a  queer  fdlow.  I 
wished  to  buy  one  of  his  books, 
but  he  refused  to  sell  it.  ''  Can't 
let  you  have  that,  sir  :  it's  my  last 
copy." 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  here, 
where  they  play  every  night.  The 
Planters'  Hotel  is  an  excellent  one ; 
everything  good  except  the  tea, 
which  was  so  weak,  that  V.  won- 
dered how  it  could  get  out  of  the 
spout. 

So  mild  was  the  weather  that,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  we  followed 
the  example  of  other  inmates  of  the 
hotel,  and  sat  in  the  balcony  with 
our  coats  off. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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OuB  master  will  be  Cardinal  ere  long — 

Is  lie  not  made  for  one  ? — so  smooth  and  plump, 

With  those  broad  jaws,  those  half-shut  peeping  eyes, 

Those  ankle-heavy  legs  and  knotty  feet, 

Which  only  need  red  stockings.    Even  now 

He  totters  round  with  the  true  Cardinal's  gait 

Upon  his  tender  toes,  while  you  behind 

Demurely  follow,  scarce  an  ear-shot  off, 

The  pious  footsteps  of  the  holy  man. 

How  many  years  have  you  thus  stalked  along 

Behind  that  broad-brimmed,  purple-tasselled  hat, 

In  your  stiff  lace  and  livery,  tramed  to  pause 

Whene'er  he  pauses,  turning  half  to  fix 

His  Fifthly  on  his  fingers  to  some  dull 

Cringing  Abbate  shuffling  at  Ids  side  ? 

Then,  wnen  that  point  is  drilled  into  his  brain 

(Proving  the  blessedness  of  poverty. 

Or  how  the  devil  has  no  cursed  wiles 

To  lure  the  world  to  heU  like  liberty — 

The  only  one  great  good  being  obedience), 

Back  go  the  hands  beneath  the  creased  black  silk 

That  streams  behind,  and  on  you  march  again ; 

While  the  gilt  carriage  lumbers  in  the  rear 

And  the  bkck  stallions  nod  their  tufted  crests. 

Yours  is  a  noble  station,  clinging  there 

Behind  it  as  you  clatter  through  the  town. 

Your  white  calves  shaking  with  the  pavement's  jar. 

The  mark  and  sneer  of  ludf  the  world  you  meet. 

Ah,  well !  'tis  wretched  business  yours  and  mine ; 

I  know  not  which  is  worst — ^but  then  it  pays ; 

The  cards  are  dirty,  but  what  matters  dut 

To  those  who  win  ?    Though  now  the  stakes  are  small. 

We'll  hold  the  court-cards  when  the  suit  is  red ; — 

And  so  it  will  be  soon ;  why,  even  now 

I  seem  to  see  red  stockings  on  his  legs ; — 

And  yesterday  I  said,  "  Your  Eminence," 

As  if  I  thought  he  now  was  Cardinal — 

"  Your  Eminence,"  indeed !    At  that  he  smiled 

That  oily  smile  of  his,  and  rubbed  his  hands — 

Those  thick  fat  hands,  on  which  his  emerald  ring 

Flashes  ('tis  worth  at  least  a  thousand  crowns) — 

And  said,  "  Good  Giacomo,  not  *  Eminence,' 

I'm  but  a  Monsignor,  and  that's  too  much 

For  my  deserts."    Then  I,  "  Your  *  Eeverence' 

Ought  to  be  '  Eminence,'  and  will  be  soon ; 

The  tassel's  almost  old  upon  your  hat." 

** Sei  motto,  Giacomo"  he  said,  and  smiled. 

You  know  those  smiles,  that  glitter  falsely  o'er 

His  smooth  broad  cheeks,  as  if  he  asked  of  you, 
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"  Am  I  not  kind  and  good  1 "  and  all  the  while 
Yonr  soul  protests,  and  caUs  out  "  Knave  and  cheat" 
But,  then,  how  can  one  call  him  by  such  names, 
When,  even  with  that  smile  upon  his  face, 
He  slips  a  scudo  in  one's  hand  and  says, 
'^  Go,  Qiacomo,  and  drink  my  health  with  this  "  ? 
What  can  one  do  but  bow  and  try  to  blush ) 
"  Oh — ^Eminenza — ^thanks — ^you  are  too  good," 

Dear  man !  sweet  man !  in  all  those  troublous  times 

What  zeal  was  his ! — how  earnestly  he  worked  I 

Who  can  .forget  his  pure  self-sacrifice, 

His  virtuous  deeds,  above  this  world's  reward — 

Done  for  pure  Christian  duty-— done,  of  course. 

For  Holy  Church — all  was  for  Holy  Church — 

(Without  a  notion  of  this  world's  re'v^eurd) — 

All  for  the  good  of  souls  and  Holy  Church — 

{Ora  pro  nobis,  and  that  sort  of  thing) — 

All  to  bring  sinners  back  again  to  Qod, 

And  from  the  harvest  root  the  devil's  tares — 

In  omnia  sceciUa — amen^-amen. 

We  don't  forget — ^well !  you  know  who  I  mean — 

No  need  to  mention  names,  though  no  one's  nigh; 

We  don't  forget  him  whose  anointed  hands 

Were  flayed  by  order  of  his  Reverence, 

Ere  with  his  bleeding  palms  they  led  him  down 

Into  the  court-yard,  and  we,  peeping  through 

The  half-closed  blind,  saw  him  throw  up  his  hands 

And  forward  fall  upon  his  face,  and  writhe. 

When  the  sharp  volley  rang  against  the  walls. 

Those  oily  fingers  wrote  that  sentence  down ! 

That  thick  voice,  with  a  hypocritic  tone. 

While  both  his  palms  were  raised,  decreed  that  doom. 

Who  could  help  weeping  when  that  pious  man, 

Professing  horror  at  his  victim's  crime. 

And  bidding  him  confess  and  pray  to  Gk)d. 

And  saying,  "  Gk)d  would  pardon  him,  pernaps, 

As  he  himself  would,  if  the  power  were  lus. 

But,  being  the  instrument  of  Church  and  State, 

No  choice  was  given,"  with  his  priestly  foot 

Pushed,  you  know  who,  into  a  felon's  grave  ? 

That  bloody  stain  is  still  upon  the  waUs, 

Of  the  same  colour  as  the  scarlet  hat 

Our  master  soon  will  wear;  and,  after  all, 

Who  more  deserves  it  ?    If  he  stained  his  soul, 

Is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? 

He  shall  be  raised  who  doth  abase  himself ! 

The  good  and  faithful  servant  shall  be  made 

The  ruler  over  many !    Ah !  my  friend, 

He  nothing  lost  by  all  those  deeds  of  his. 

He  erred  in  zeal,  but  zeal  is  not  a  vice — 

'Twas  aU  for  Holy  Church.    His  secret  life. 

Perhaps,  was  not  quite  perfect !    Who  of  you 

Is  without  sin  let  him  first  cast  a  stone ; — 

No  one,  you  see;  sa  let  us  think  no  more 
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Of  thai.    Does  any  Duchess  smile  the  less 

At  all  his  compliments  and  unctuous  words 

Asy  leaning  o'er  her  chair,  his  downcast  eyes 

He  fixes  somewhat  lower  than  her  lips, — 

Upon  the  jewels  on  her  neck,  perchance, 

He  is  so  modest, — and  with  undertone 

Whispers,  and,  deprecating,  lifte  his  hands, 

While  with  her  fan  she  covers  half  her  face  ? 

He  knows  as  well  as  any  man  that  lives 

How  far  to  venture ;— -covers  his  foul  jokes 

With  honeyed  words,  so  ladies  swallow  them ; — 

Tread  on  the  edge  of  scandal — not  a  chance 

He  will  fall  in ; — ^knows  all  the  secret  shoals 

Of  innuendo; — ^in  pure  earnestness 

(O,  nothing  more)  he  seizes  their  soft  hands 

And  holds  them — presses  them,  as  to  enforce 

His  argument ; — ^f  or  this,  our  Monsignor, 

Lifted  above  temptation,  with,  of  course. 

No  carnal  thought,  may  do  before  the  world — 

Because  it  must  be  done  through  innocence. 

Pie  on  lus  foul  mouth  who  should  hint  'twas  wrong ! 

Who'd  be  more  shocked  than  he,  the  pious  man  1 

He  would  go  home  and  pray  for  that  lost  soul ! 

And  yet,  how  can  a  woman  pure  in  heart. 
Without  disgust,  accept  his  compliments, 
And  let  him  feed  on  her  his  gloating  eyes  ? 
Of  course,  it's  just  because  she's  innocent. 
Yes !    I  am  lean  and  dry,  a  servitor. 
Not  fat  and  oily  like  our  Monsignor, 
And  so  I  can't  endure  his  nauseous  ways ; — 
All  right,  of  course !    But  yet  I  sometimes  think. 
Did  San  Pietro  talk  to  Martha  thus. 
And  every  night,  wearing  his  fisherman's  ring, 
Show  his  silk-stockinged  legs  in  soft  saloons. 
And  fish  for  women  with  a  net  like  this  ? 

Those  soft  fat  hands — ^those  sweet  anointed  hands — 
Those  hands  that  wear  the  glittering  emerald  ring — 
Those  hands  whose  palms  are  pressed  so  oft  in  prayer — 
Those  hands  that  fondle  high-bom  ladies'  hands — 
Those  hands  that  give  their  blessing  to  the  poor — 
Those  hateful,  hideous  hands  are  red  with  blood ! 
Think !  Frincipessa,  when  you  kiss  those  hands — 
Think !  Novice,  when  those  hands  upon  your  head 
Are  laid  in  consecration — think  of  this  ! 

Stop,  Master  Giacomo  !  don't  get  too  warm ! 
When  Monsignore  gave  you  yesterday. 
With  those  same  hateful,  hideous,  bloody  hands, 
Your  scudo,  did  you  take  it,  sir,  or  not  ? 
Yes !  I  confess !  the  world  will  be  the  world ! 
One  must  not  ask  too  much  of  mortal  man, 
Nor  mortal  woman  neither,  Giacomo ! 
But  yet  we  cannot  always  keep  a  curb 
Upon  our  feelings,  school  them  as  we  will ; 
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And  I,  who  bow  and  cringe  and  smile  all  day. 

Detest  at  times  my  very  self,  and  grow 

So  restive  'neath  my  rank  hypocrisy, 

I  must  break  loose  and  fling  out  like  a  horse 

In  useless  kicks,  or  else  I  should  go  mad. 

God  knows  I  hate  this  man,  and  so  at  times, 

Bather  than  take  him  by  the  throat,  I  come 

And  pour  my  passion  out  in  idle  words  ; 

They  ease  me.     You're  my  friend  ;  but  if  I  thought 

A  word  of  this  would  reach  his  ears ;  but,  no ! 

We  know  each  other  both  too  well  for  that. 

One  or  two  questions  I  should  like  to  ask, 

If  Monsignor  would  only  answer  them, 

As  this — what  Sora  lisa  says  to  him 

At  her  confession,  once  a-week  at  least 

(For  Monsignore,  having  her  soul  in  charge, 

When  she  don't  come  to  him,  must  go  to  her). 

She  used  to  be  so  poor,  but  times  are  changed. 

And  Sora  Lisa  keeps  her  carriage  now ; 

And  those  old  gowns,  by  some  "  Hey,  presto,  change," 

Have  turned  to  rustling  sUks ;  and  at  her  ears 

Diamonds  and  rubies  dangle,  which  she  shows, 

When  she's  the  mind,  in  her  own  opera  box. 

WeU !  well !  that  office  our  good  Monsignor 

Gfave  her  poor  husband  from  pure  love  of  him 

May  pay  for  these ;  and  if  it  don't,  why,  then. 

It  don't — ^what  business  is  it  of  ours  ? 

And  then,  who  knows,  some  uncle  may  have  died 

(Uncles  are  always  dying  for  such  folks) 

And  made  her  rich ; — why  should  we  peep  and  pry  1 

Her  soul  is  safe  at  least  with  Monsignore. 

And  this  reminds  me— did  you  ever  know 

Nina,  that  tall,  majestic,  fierce-eyed  girl. 

With  blue-black  hair,  which,  when  she  loosed  it,  shook 

Its  crimpled  darkness  almost  to  the  floor? — 

She  that  was  friend  to  Monsignore  while  yet 

He  was  a  humble  Abb6 — ^bom  indeed 

In  the  same  town  and  came  to  live  in  Home  1 

Not  know  her  1    She,  I  mean,  who  disappeared 

Some  ten  years  back,  and  God  knows  how  or  why  9 

Well,  Nina, — are  you  sure  there's  no  one  near  ] — 

Nina 

Per  Dio  !  how  his  stingiug  bell 
Startled  my  blood,  as  if  the  Monsignor 
Cried  out,  '*  You,  Giacomo  ;  what,  there  again 
At  your  old  trick  of  talking  ?    Hold  your  tongue  I" 
And  so  I  will,  per  Bacco,  so  I  will ; — 
Who  tells  no  secrets  breaks  no  confidence. 
Nature,  as  Monsignor  has  often  said. 
Crave  us  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  but  one  tongue. 
As  if  to  say,  "  Tell  half  you  see  and  hear ;" 
And  I'm  an  ass  to  let  my  tongue  run  on, 
After  such  lessons.    There  he  rings  again  1 
Vengo — ^per  Dio — Vengo  subito. 
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II.— IL  CURATO. 

There's  our  good  curate  coming  down  the  lane, 

Taking  his  evening  walk  as  he  is  wont : 

'Neath  the  dark  ilexes  he  pauses  now 

And  looks  across  the  fields ;  then  turning  round, 

As  Spitz  salutes  me  with  a  sharp  high  bark, 

Advising  him  a  stranger's  near,  he  stops. 

Nods,  makes  a  friendly  gesture,  and  then  waits — 

His  head  a  little  bent  aside,  one  hand 

Firm  on  his  cane,  the  other  on  his  hip — 

And  ere  I  speak  he  greets  me  cheerily. 

"  A  lovely  evening,  and  the  well-reaped  fields 
Have  given  abundant  harvest.    All  around 
They  tell  me  that  the  grain  is  large  and  full ; 
Peasant  and  landlord  both  of  them  content ; 
And  with  God's  blessing  we  shall  have,  they  say, 
An  ample  vintage ;  scarcely  anywhere 
Are  traces  of  disease  among  the  grapes  ; 
The  olives  promise  well,  too,  as  it  seems. 
Good  grain,  good  wine,  good  oil — ^thanks  be  to  God 
And  the  Madonna,  who  give  aU  things  good, 
And  only  ask  from  us  a  thankful  heart. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  to  take  my  evening  walk 

Down  to  the  Borgo ;  for,  thank  heaven,  I  still 

Am  stout  and  strong  and  hearty,  as  you  see. 

I  still  can  walk  my  three  good  miles  as  well 

As  when  I  was  but  sixty,  though,  perhaps, 

A  little  slower  than  I  used  ;  but  then 

I've  turned  my  eightieth  year — ^I  have  indeed  ! 

Though  you  would  scarce  believe  it    More  than  that, 

I've  never  lost  a  tooth — all  good  and  sound — 

Look !  not  a  single  one  decayed  or  loose — 

As  good  to  crack  a  nut  as  e'er  they  were. 

They're  the  great  secret  of  my  health,  I  think ; 

Like  a  good  mill  they  grind  the  food  up  well, 

And  keep  the  stomach  and  digestion  good. 

''  Yes,  sir  !  I've  passed  the  allotted  term  of  man, 
Threescor&^nd-ten.    I'm  fourscore  years,  all  told  ; 
But,  the  Lord  help  us,  how  we  old  men  boast ! 
What  are  our  fourscore  years  or  fivescore  years 
(If  I  should  e'er  reach  as  far  as  that) 
Compared  with  the  eternity  beyond  1 
Yet  let  us  praise  God  for  the  good  he  gives  ; 
AU  are  not  well  and  strong  at  fourscore  years. 
There's  farmer  Lanti  with  but  threescore  years, 
See  how  he's  racked  with  his  rheumatic  pains  ; 
He  scarce  can  crawl  along. 

Do  you  take  snuff? 

"  Yes,  sir  I  'tis  fifty  years  since  first  I  came 
As  curate  to  this  village— fifty  years ! 
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When  I  look  back  it  scarce  seems  possible, 
And  yet  'tis  fifty  years  last  May  since  first 
I  came  to  live  in  yonder  little  house. 
You  see  its  red-tiled  roof  and  loggia  there, 
Close-barnacled  upon  the  church,  that  shows 
Its  belfry  tower  above  the  olive  trees. 
The  place  is  rude  and  rough,  but  there  I've  lived 
So  long,  I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could. 
Old  things  grow  dear  to  us  by  constant  use  ; 
Habit  is  half  our  nature ;  and  this  house 
Fits  all  my  uses,  answers  all  my  needs. 
Just  as  an  old  shoe  fits  one's  foot ;  and  there 
I  sleep  as  sound  with  its  bare  floor  and  walls 
As  if  its  bricks  were  spread  with  carpets  soft, 
And  all  the  ceilings  were  with  frescoes  gay. 

"  But  what  need  I  of  pictures  on  my  walls ) 
Out  of  my  window  every  day  I  see 
Pictures  that  God  hath  painted,  better  far 
Than  RaffaeJle  or  Razzi — ^these  great  slopes 
Covered  with  golden  grain  and  waving  vines 
And  rows  of  olives  ;  and  then  far  away 
Dim  purple  mountains  where  cloud  shadows  drift 
Darkening  across  them  ;  and  beyond,  the  sky. 
Where  morning  dawns  and  twilight  lingering  dies. 
And  then,  again,  above  my  humble  roof 
The  vast  night  is  as  deep  vrith  all  its  stars 
As  o'er  the  proudest  palace  of  the  king. 

*'  So,  sir,  my  house  is  good  enough  for  me. 

I  have  been  happy  there  for  many  years, 

And  there's  no  better  riches  than  content ; 

There  I've  my  little  plot  of  flowers — ^for  flowers 

Are  Gk>d's  smile  on  the  earth, — ^I  could  not  do 

Without  my  flowers ;  and  there  I  train  my  vines. 

Just  for  amusement ;  for  the  people  here, 

Good,  honest  creatures,  do  not  let  me  want 

For  grapes  and  wine,  howe'er  the  season  be ; 

Then  I've  two  trees  of  apricots,  and  one 

Great  fig-tree,  that  beneath  my  window  struck 

Its  roots  into  a  rock-cleft  years  ago. 

And  of  itself,  without  my  care,  has  grown 

And  thriven,  till  now  it  thrusts  its  leaves  and  figs 

Into  my  very  room.     Sometimes  I  think 

This  was  a  gift  of  God  to  me  to  say, 

'  Behold  !  how  out  of  poverty's  scant  soil 

A  life  may  bravely  grow  and  bear  good  fruit. 

And  be  a  blessing  and  a  help.'    May  I 

Be  like  this  fig-tree,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  ! 

I  have  one  peach-tree,  but  the  fruit  this  year 

Is  bitter,  tasting  somewhat  of  the  stone. 

Our  farmers  tell  me  theirs  are  all  the  same  ; 

I  think  they  may  have  suffered  from  the  drought. 

Or  from  that  hail-storm  in  the  early  spring. 
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Yes,  sir !  'tis  fifty  years  in  this  old  house 
I've  lived ;  and  all  these  years,  day  after  day, 
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Have  ran  as  even  as  a  tiddng  clock, 

One  like  another,  summer,  winter,  spring ; 

And  ne'er  a  day  I've  failed  to  have  my  walk 

Down  to  the  Borgo,  spite  of  wind  and  rain. 

While  in  the  valley  low  the  white  mist  crawls, 

I'm  up  to  greet  the  morning's  earliest  gleam 

Above  the  hill-tops.    After  noon  I  take 

An  hour^s  siesta  when  the  birds  are  still, 

And  the  cicale  stop,  and,  as  it  were, 

All  nature  falls  asleep.    As  twilight  comes, 

I  take  mv  walk ;  and,  ere  the  dock  strikes  ten, 

lie  snugly  in  my  bed,  and  sleep  as  sound 

And  dreamless  deep  as  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Why  should  I  not?    Gk)d  has  been  very  good, 

And  given  me  strength  and  health !    Praise  be  to  Him ! 

''*  My  life  is  regular  and  temperate  ! 
Good  wine,  sir,  never  hurts  a  man  ;  it  keeps 
The  heart  and  stomach  warm — ^that  is,  of  course. 
Unless  'ds  taken  in  excess ;  but  then, 
All  things  are  bad,  if  taken  in  excess. 
I  diink  my  wine  more  now  than  once  I  did; 
Por  as  old  age  comes  on  I  need  it  more — 
But  in  all  things  my  life  is  temperate. 
I  take  my  cup  of  co£fee  when  I  rise ; 
I  dine  at  mid-day,  and  I  sup  at  seven  ; 
I  sit  upon  my  loggia,  where  the  vines 
Spread  their  green  shadow  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
Ajid  there  I  say  my  offices  and  prayers. 
And  in  my  weU-thumbed  breviary  read, — 
Now  Ustening  the  birds  that  chirp  and  sing ; 
Now  reading  of  the  martyrdom  of  saints  ; 
Now  looking  at  the  peasant  in  the  fields ; 
Now  pondering  on  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
Then  there  are  daily  masses — sometimes  come 
Baptisms,  burials,  marriages — and  so 
life  slips  along  its  peaceable  routine. 

"  My  people  here  are  generous  and  kind ; 

Of  all  good  things  they  own  I  have  my  share, 

And  I,  in  turn,  do  what  I  can  to  help, 

And  smooth  away  their  cares,  compose  their  strifes. 

Assuage  their  sorrows.    By  kind  words  alone 

One  may  do  much,  with  the  Madonna's  aid. 

And  then,  in  my  small  way,  I  am  of  use 

To  cure  their  ailments  :  scarce  a  day  goes  by 

But  I  must,  like  a  doctor,  make  my  calls. 

And  see  my  patients.    After  fifty  years 

One  must  be  a  physician  or  a  f  ooL 

There's  a  poor  creature  now  in  yonder  house 

I've  spent  an  hour  beside  tlus  aitemoon, 

Holdmg  her  hands  and  whispering  words  of  faith, 

And  saying  what  I  could  to  ease  her  souL 

I  know  not  if  she  heard  me — ^haply  not, 

For  she  is  gone  almost  beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  language— far,  far  out  alone 

On  the  dim  road  we  all  must  tread  at  last. 
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"  Antonio  Bucci  keeps  his  lands  here  well ! 

An  honest,  frugal,  and  industrious  man  ; 

And  his  four  daughters, — ^healthy,  handsome  girls  : 

Vittoria  is  a  little  wryed,  perhaps, 

By  the  Count's  admiration — and,  in  truth, 

She  is  a  striking  creature  ;  but  all  that, 

You  know,  is  nonsense,  and  I  told  her  so. 

Bosa  is  married,  as  you  know,  and  makes 

A  sturdy  wife.     She  has  one  little  child. 

With  cheeks  like  apples.    And  Begina,  too. 

And  Fanny — both  are  good  and  honest  girls. 

Per  Bacco !  take  them  all  in  all,  I  think 

They're  better  for  Antonio  than  four  boys. 

I  see  them  in  the  early  mists  of  mom 

Going  a-field ;  and  Hsten  !  there  they  are, 

Down  in  the  vineyard,  singing,  as  they  tend 

Those  great  white  oxen  at  their  evening  feed. 

4 

"  Well,  Spitz,  we  must  be  going  now,  or  else 
Old  Nanna'll  scold  us  both  for  being  late. 
Stop  barking  I    Better  manners,  sir,  I  say ! 
He's  young,  you  see  ;  the  old  one  (Ued  last  spring, 
And  this  one's  over  frisky  for  my  age 

Sfou  are— you  are !  you  know  you  are,  you  scamp !) 
ut  with  his  foolishness  he  makes  me  smile. 
Ab  he  grows  older  he'll  grow  more  discreet. 
CTiB  time  to  have  your  supper )    So  it  is !) 
And  for  mine,  too,  I  think — and  so,  good  night ! " 

So  the  old  curate  lifts  his  hat  and  smiles. 

And  shakes  his  cane  at  Spitz,  and  walks  away, 

A  little  stiff  with  age,  but  strong  and  hale. 

While  Spitz  whirls  round  and  round  beforo  his  path. 

With  volleys  of  sharp  barks,  as  on  they  go. 

And  so  Good  night !  you  good  old  man, — ^good  night  I 

With  your  child's  heart,  despite  your  eighty  years. 

I  do  not  ask  or  care  what  is  your  creed — 

Your  heart  is  simple,  honest,  without  guile. 

Large  in  its  open  charity,  and  prompt 

To  help  your  fellow-men, — on  such  as  you. 

Whatever  be  your  croed,  God's  blessing  lies. 
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coBmsLiiTS  o'dowb  upon  men  and  woken,  and  otheb  things 

IN  GENERAL. 


PART  xir. 


THE  FIGHT  OVER  THE  WAY. 


LuDWio  TiECK  has  a  story  of  a 
visit  he  once  made  to  a  madhouse, 
where  he  saw  two  of  the  imnates 
engaged  at  chess.  Struck  by  what 
he  imagined  to  be  a  strange  instance 
of  inteUectnal  activity  in  persons  so 
bereaved,  he  drew  nigh  to  watch  the 
game.  What  was  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, to  perceive,  that  though  they 
moved  the  pieces  about  the  board 
at  random— -castles  sidling  along 
like  bishops,  and  bishops  playing 
leap-frog  over  knights — ^their  intent- 
ness  and  eagerness  all  the  while 
were  fully  equal  to  what  real  players 
might  have  exhibited.  At  last  one 
cried  out  **  Check!"  not  that  there 
was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  in- 
timation, but  he  said  it  boldly  and 
defiantly.  The  other,  in  evident  tre- 
pidation, considered  for  a  while,  and 
moved.  ''Check  {"reiterated  the  for- 
mer ;  and  once  more  did  the  assailed 
man  attempt  to  escape.  "  Chedk- 
mate ! "  exclaimed  the  first;  and  held 
up  his  hands  in  triumphant  exulta- 
tion ;  while  the  other,  overwhelmed 
by  lus  disaster,  tore  his  hair,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  extravagant 
grief.  After  a  while,  however,  they 
replaced  the  pieces,  and  began  once 
more,  doubtless  to  renew  the  same 
mock  straggle  and  mock  victory; 
the  joy  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  conquered,  being, 
however,  just  as  real  as  though  the 
contest  had  engaged  the  highest  fa- 
culties that  ever  were  employed  in 
the  game. 

Now,  does  not  this  immensely  re- 
semble what  we  are  witnessing  this 
moment  in  America  ?  There  are  the 
two  madmen  engaged  in  a  struggle, 
not  one  single  rule  nor  maxim  of 
which  they  comprehend.  Moving 
cavalry  like  infantry,  artillery  like 
awaggon-train,  violating  every  prin- 


ciple of  the  game,  till  at  length  one 
cries  Checkmate;  and  the  other, 
accepting  the  defeat  that  is  claimed 
against  him,  deplores  his  mishap^ 
and  sets  to  work  for  another  con- 
test. 

At  Bull's  Eun  the  word  "check" 
almost  began  the  game.  Later  on 
they  played  out  a  little  longer,  but 
now,  they  usually  clear  the  board  of 
a  large  number  of  the  pieces  before 
either  asserts  he  has  conquered.  So 
far  as  results  go,  everything  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
consummate  players. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  stake  on 
the  issue  is  the  greatest  that  men 
can  play  for  on  earth,  I  doubt 
much  if  War  would  ever  have  held 
that  high  position  men  assign  it.  As 
a  mere  game,  its  inferiority  to  many 
other  games  is  striking  enough.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  moves  are  few 
and  the  combinations  limited,  but 
that  the  varying  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial it  is  played  with  will  always 
prove  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  a 
great  barrier  against  all  exactitude. 
Imagine  a  game  of  chess  where  the 
pieces  would  have  a  volition — where 
your  castle  might  lie  down  or  your 
pawn  refuse  to  advance  —  where 
a  panic  would  seize  your  knights, 
or  your  bishops  object  to  stand  their 
ground — and  you  have  at  once  an 
image  of  actu^  war. 

It  L9  this  simplicity  in  the  art  of 
war,  doubtless,  that  has  led  these 
people  to  believe  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  at  all — that  its  rules  are 
voluntary,  and  its  laws  optional; 
for  how  otherwise  should  we  see  dry- 
goods  men  converted  into  generals, 
and  country  attorneys  into  briga- 
diers? There  is  not  one  of  these 
men  who  unhesitatingly  assumes 
the  command  of  a  corps  or  a  divi- 
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sion,  who  would  sit  down  to  a  round 
game,  at  a  high  stake,  which  he  had 
never  seen  played  in  his  life.  He 
would  modestly  own  that  he  did 
not  understand  it — that  he  had 
never  even  witnessed  it  before. 
Not  so  with  war;  there,  all  is  so 
easy,  uncomplicated,  and  simple, 
that  any  one  who  ever  mixed  a  julep 
can  lead  an  army. 

like  Tieck's  chess-players,  then, 
they  have  made  a  game  of  their 
own,  and  it  must  be  owned  there  is 
no  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  way 
they  play  it.  They  sweep  off  the 
pieces  with  a  high  hand,  and  they 
make  a  clearance  on  the  board  just 
as  boldly  as  though  they  were  all 
Philidors.  Now  Tieck  remarks,  if 
these  men  had  been  playing  a  real 
game,  wherein  certain  rules  should 
have  been  observed,  and  certain  ob- 
ligations complied  with,  their  weari- 
ness would  have  obliged  them  to 
desist  long  before  they  did  so  here. 
The  brain  would  not  have  sustained 
such  incessant  calls  upon  it,  and 
the  man  would  have  needed  rest; 
and  such,  I  opine,  is  the  reason  of 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  we 
are  now  witnessing.  Each  plays  as 
he  likes,  takes  what  he  likes,  and 
goes  where  he  likes.  The  game  has 
no  laws,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learned.  Any  one  can  cut  in 
that  pleases — cut  out,  too,  when  he's 
sick  of  it. 

Looking  to  this  fact,  nothing  can 
be  more  unfair  than  any  preference 
accorded  to  this  man  over  that. 
Why  Sherman  before  Meade,  or 
Grant  before  McClellan?  Surely 
the  game  Tieck  tells  of  could  have 
been  played  by  the  whole  asylum. 

Just,  however,  as  I  feel  assured, 
nobody  whoever  played  chess  would 
have  dignified  with  that  name  the 
strange  performance  of  the  mad- 
men, so  am  I  convinced  that  none 
would  call  this  struggle  a  war.  It 
is  a  fight — a  veiy  big  fight,  if  you 
will,  and  a  very  hard  fight,  too,  but 
not  war.  They  go  at  it  with  a  wilL 
That  pacific  creature,  Paddy,  in- 
sures a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  pastime.   Its  very  irre- 


gularity pleases  him.  It  is  a  sort  of 
gigantic  Donnybrook,  with  oceans 
of  broken  heads  and  unlimited 
whisky :  and,  like  Donnybrook,  no- 
body knows  what  he  is  fighting  for, 
or  cares  either. 

Such  a  millennium  of  mischief 
poor  Fat  never  dreamed  of  in  his 
most  exalted  moments.  To  have  a 
row  ready  for  him  at  his  landing, 
and  to  be  paid  for  fighting,  is  an 
amount  of  beatitude  that  he  can 
scarcely  realise. 

I  own  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  persistency  with  which  the  con- 
flict is  carried  on  to  this  element, 
making  a  row  a  career — converting 
a  fight  into  a  livelihood. 

ijiother  cause  also  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  continuance  of 
this  struggle — ^the  immense  noto- 
riety it  has  attracted  throughout 
the  world  to  America  and  the  Ame- 
ricana These  people,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  found  them- 
selves an  object  of  European  in- 
terest. Up  to  this  they  had  been 
little  known  as  a  people  at  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  A  rare  in- 
genuity in  mechanical  invention, 
and  a  very  curious  taste  in  drinks, 
had  certainly  been  associated  with 
their  name ;  but  beyond  gun-stocks 
and  gin  juleps,  sherry  cobblers  and 
India-rubber  boots,  they  had  not 
been  supposed  to  have  conferred 
much  on  humanity.  To  become 
suddenly  famous  as  a  great  mili- 
tary nation  was  then  an  immense 
bribe  to  national  vanity.  Hitherto 
it  was  their  boast  to  consume  more 
pdte  defoi/R  gras,  more  champagne, 
and  more  Parisian  finery,  than  any 
other  people ;  but  what  if  they  could 
rival  France  in  glory  as  well  as 
gluttony ! 

Their  pride  was  ever  in  a  certain 
vastnesa,  which  implied  gpreatnesd. 
They  had  the  biggest  rivers,  the 
biggest  com  -  fields,  the  biggest 
forests,  and  why  not  the  biggest 
battles  and  the  bluest  debt ) 

Now,  I  am  mu^  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  these  people  would  have 
made  peace  long  ago  if  we  had  not 
given  them  so  much  of  our  atten- 
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tion  and  oar  interest.  If,  instead 
of  sending  out  our  own  graphic 
eonespondent  to  describe,  and  our 
artist  to  draw  them,  we  had  treated 
the  whole  as  a  vulgar  common- 
place row,  from  which  there  was  no 
one  useful  lesson  to  be  learned, 
moral  or  military : — haA  we  ignored 
them  in  our  journals  and  forgotten 
them  in  our  leaders — ^had  the  pub- 
lic speakers  of  our  platforms  omit- 
ted all  their  dreary  lamentations 
over  ''fratricidal  conflict/'  and  "de- 
cimating war,"  my  conviction  is,  the 
combatants  would  have  been  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  peace,  together  two 
years  since. 

You  made  a  ring  for  them,  and 
what  could  they  do  but  fight  1  You 
hacked  this  one  against  that,  and 
they  went  in  with  a  will,  only  too 
proud  to  attract  so  respectable  an 
audience,  and  be  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety to  such  a  well-dressed  com- 
pany. Had  you  really  been  sincere 
you  would  have  turned  your  backs 
on  the  performance.  Had  you  felt 
half  the  horror  you  pretend,  you 
would  have  gone  home  and  dedared 
the  sight  too  disgusting  to  look  on. 
You  would  have  had  neither  words 
of  encouragement  nor  rebuke  — 
neither  caresses  nor  censures — 
which  could  only  be  provocatives  in 
either  case.  Had  you  been  simply 
HONEST,  you  would  have  said — ^this 
is  not  War,  nor  are  these  soldiers ; 
but  if  these  people  imagine  that 
their  undisciplined  valour  is  to  in- 
axigurate  a  new  era  in  military 
science,  they  will  go  on  slaughter- 
ing each  other  for  half  a  century. 
Let  us  show  them  we  are  not  of 
their  mind,  and  they  will  come  to 
their  senses.  Why,  the  very  mock- 
ery of  the  names  they  apply  to 
their  generals  discloses  the  whole 
natu«  of  the  imposition.  The 
young  Napoleon  Mcdellan !  The 
Desux  this — ^the  Wellington  that 
--what  are  all  these  but  the  con- 
fessions of  a  rivalry  that  has  long 
galled  themi    They  would  re-enact 


with  native  performers  the  grand 
battle-pieces  of  the  First  Empire ; 
and  just  as  all  their  splendour 
and  luxury  are  an  imitation  of  Old 
World  extravagance,  so  would  they 
make  even  their  glory  a  travestie  of 
the  French  article. 

"£x  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mer- 
curius ; "  and  so  you  cannot  make 
marshsJs  of  France  out  of  drab- 
coated  Philadelphians  or  pedantic 
Bostonians,  no  more  than  you  can 
make  the  very  names  of  their  battle- 
fields ring  in  verse. 

Think  of  Bancocus,  Little  Lick, 
Spottsylvania,  and  Funksville,  and 
ask  a  Yankee  laureate  to  commemo- 
rate them.  What  are  poets  to  do 
with  Murfreesborough,  and  Bull's 
Run,  and  Orange  Court -House, 
redolent  as  they  are  of  "  liquoring 
up ''  and  the  tobacco  quid  1 

In  the  report  of  a  Mansion-House 
speech  of  Lord  Falmerston's,  just 
before  me,  I  see  that  his  Ii>rdship 
says  he  "  trusts  human  nature  will 
not  long  permit  the  deadly  and 
disastrous  strife  to  continue."  Now 
I  am  ready  to  concede  a  much 
larger  knowledge  to  the  noble  Vis- 
count, as  to  what  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  than  any  I  myself  pos- 
sess ;  but  to  what  section  of  human 
nature  he  refers,  and  to  what  pre- 
cise action  it  is  to  take  in  the  pre- 
mises, I  confess  I  am  ignorant. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  element 
of  *' human  nature''  engaged  in  this 
S£une  strife,  and  a  much  larger  one 
outside  even  more  interested  in  its 
continuance.  How  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  other  friends  in  "  human  na- 
ture" are  to  interfere,  I  am  curious 
to  know.  Perhaps,  as  ladies  say 
about  mechanics,  "  it  can  be  done 
somehow  with  a  spring;"  so  his 
Lordship  may  vaguely  ascribe  the 
same  unlimited  resources  to  this 
agent.  If  so,  I  yield  the  point,  and 
am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the 
American  conflict  will  cease  when- 
ever "human  nature"  has  had 
enough  of  it. 
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Travelled  reader,  have  you  ever 
been  in  the  little  German  city  of 
Hesse-Cassel  ?  If  you  have,  and 
if  you  have  gone  to  the  theatre 
there,  you  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  struck  by  the  unusual 
splendour  of  the  costumes.  They 
are  not,  it  is  true,  quite  so  fresh  as 
they  once  were,  but  there  is  in  their 
actual  value  and  richness  what  more 
than  compensates  for  a  little  decline 
of  splendour.  The  gold  is  gold,  the 
velvet  is  of  the  richest  pile  of  Lyons 
or  Genoa,  the  lace  is  Valenciennes 
or  "  point  de  Bruxelles,"  the  tassel 
that  hangs  from  the  sword-hilt  is 
bullion  as  honest  as  that  worn  by  a 
marshal  of  France.  In  a  word, 
whatever  delusions  maybe  practised 
elsewhere  there  are  none  about  the 
costumes,  and  the  fall  of  antique 
guipure  that  covers  the  cavalier's 
boot,  or  the  plume  that  droops 
from  his  hat,  might  have  been  the 
wear  of  the  proudest  Reichsgraf  of 
the  Empire. 

I  have  no  desire  to  torment  your 
ingenuity  to  explain  this  strange 
circumstance.  I  will  tell  you  at 
once  how  it  occurred.  There  was 
once  on  a  time  a  certain  Emperor  of 
the  French  called  Napoleon,  who 
invented  kings  pretty  much  as  other 
monarchs  used  to  cure  the  evil — by 
royal  touch ;  and  amongst  these  he 
once  made  a  king  of  Westphalia 
— a  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and 
rather  fanciful  sort  of  gentleman, 
whose  pleasure  it  was  to  imagine 
himself  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  royal  ancestry ;  and  not  being 
exactly  able  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  he  hit  upon  an  expedient — ^it  al- 
most sounds  like  "a  bull''  in  action 
— to  appear  ancient,  by  dressing  up 
all  his  court  in  medieval  style ;  and 
as  he  could  not  throw  his  'family 
into  antiquity,  he  put  himself  and 
all  about  him  into  the  clothes  they 
wore ;  and  so,  in  the  century  we  now 
live  in,  he  figured  about  in  a  slashed 
doublet  and  hose,  a  slouched  hat, 
and  a  short  cloak,  that  might  have 


been  the  pink  of  fashion  in  the  year 
1600. 

It  was  a  veiy  harmless  folly,  and 
it  encouraged  trade,  and  so  his  sub- 
jects liked  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  made  him  then  and  there  a 
far  more  popular  monarch  than  if 
he  had  passed  his  nights  over  a  Re- 
form Bill,  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
any  other  of  these  blessines,  for  the 
possession  of  which  we  deem  our- 
selves models  for  the  imitation  of 
all  humanity. 

While,  therefore,  his  great  bro- 
ther was  making  war,  this  prince 
masqueraded,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  just  as  profitably;  for  the 
same  disaster  tlmt  robbed  the  one 
of  his  throne,  despoiled  the  other 
of  his  wardrobe. 

The  restored  princes  were  not 
very  remarkable  either  for  genero- 
sity or  nobility  of  sentiment :  when 
the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  in 
their  favour,  some  of  them  had  short 
memories,  and  forgot  their  friends; 
but  there  were  others  still  worse— 
they  had  wonderful  memories,  and 
recollected  aU  their  enemies.  The 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  one  of 
these ;  he  did  a  variety  of  small  and 
spiteful  acts,  and  amongst  them  he 
decreed  that  he  would  only  grant  a 
concession  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hof-theatre  to  open  his  house,  on 
the  distinct  condition  that  he  dress- 
ed his  entire  company  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  late  court,  which  were 
then  on  sale.  Of  course  it  was  a 
very  hard  bargain  to  a  man  who 
would  no  more  have  thought  of 
dressing  his  characters  in  real  sables 
and  satin,  than  of  actually  killing 
outright  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it. 
Needs  must,  says  the  adage,  with 
a  certain  coachman  on  the  box; 
and  hence  it  came  about,  that  they 
who  witness  Don  Carlos,  or  Cabtd 
und  Liebe,  on  the  Cassel  stage,  may 
actually  imagine  themselves  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  King  of 
Westphalia ;  and  that  the  supemu- 
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meraries,  at  f  onrpence  a-night,  are 
all  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  sticks,  gold  or  silver. 

To  such  base  uses  do  we  come 
at  last!  I  have  seen  some  very 
sad  and  some  very  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  this  kind:  one  occurs 
to  me  as  I  write,  with  a  queer, 
sad  significancy.  There  is  at  this 
day  and  this  hour,  in  the  lunatic 
Iiospital  of  Dublin — Swift's — a 
doable  significance  in  that  fact, — 
a  carved  oak  bench,  massive  and 
portly,  on  which  the  madmen  sit 
and  dbat,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
Peers'  benches  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  and  on  this  very  bench 
where  these  lunatics  are  now  sit- 
ting, sat  certain  predecessors  of 
theirs — ^I'll  not  be  rude— and  voted 
the  "  Union." 

Bat  so  goes  the  world,  and  so  it 
ought  to  go,  nor  should  the  lesson 
be  lost  upon  us ;  with  regard  to 
these  things,  we  make  our  idols, 
which  become  lumber  in  a  second 
generation,  and  firewood  in  a  third. 
What  led  me  to  think  of  these  mat- 
ters was  neither  the  Eling  of  West- 
phalia, nor  Swift's  hospital.  It  was 
an  account  I  read  the  other  day  in 
a  newspaper,  of  a  certain  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  dress  in  the  most 
UDseemly,  unwholesome,  and  un- 
deaoly  of  all  costumes — ^the  Friar's, 
and  to  call  himself  Father  Ignatius. 
That  any  man  with  a  dislike  to 
brown  Windsor,  and  a  taste  for  ab- 
surdity, should  desire  to  indulge 
these  leanings,  is  not  very  import- 
ant There  are  thirty-two  millions 
of  us,  and  we  can  reasonably  spare 
a  few  fools.  What  I  object  to  is, 
that  a  nation  which  assimies  to  take 
the  lead  in  modern  civilisation,  and 
which,  with  reason,  asserts  the  claim 
to  the  purest  form  of  religious  be- 
lief, should,  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  Catholic  Europe  cries 
aloud  against  the  iniquities  of  the 
Papal  system  and  the  corruptions 
of  Borne— should,  I  say,  take  that 
very  moment  to  offer  sanctuary  to 
the  bigotry  of  that  Church,  multiply 
its  religious  foundations,  circulate 


its  doctrines,  and,  worse  even  than 
these,  standing  within  the  pale  of 
a  purer  faith,  mimic  its  masquerade 
alraurdities,  and  imitate  its  fantastic 
forms. 

Is  it  probable,  I  ask,  that  in  an 
age  when  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
are  understood  as  they  now  are, 
a  joint -stock  company  could  be 
formed  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone  ?  And  it  is  precisely  in  the 
face  of  all  modem  investigation, 
when  the  treacheries  of  Rome  have 
met  their  widest  and  fullest  refuta- 
tion, her  mock  miracles  been  ex- 
posed, her  cruelties  unmasked,  that 
these  men  come  forward  with  all  the 
mummery  of  an  absurd  dress,  to  tell 
us  that  we  must  go  back  centuries 
for  our  civilisation,  and  revert  to 
habits  and  ways  which  can  only  be 
paUiated  on  the  plea  of  a  hard  ne- 
cessity and  a  rough  era. 

Is  it  when  Bome  will  be  no  longer 
tolerated  by  Catholic  Europe  —  is 
it  when  kidnapped  children  and 
hired  assassins  are  the  objects  of 
interest  to  cardinals  and  monsignori 
— ^when  every  corruption  of  aU  the 
bad  governments  on  earth  are  mass- 
ed into  one  system — ^when  tyranny 
is  not  satisfied  with  common  cruel- 
ties, but  seeks  to  sow  the  poison 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  dislike 
through  the  channels  of  private 
life— when  men  have  come  to  see,  in 
fact,  that  with  such  a  Church  in 
action  all  liberty  is  vain,  all  the 
gains  of  freedom  nugatory, — is  it 
then,  I  ask,  England  is  to  say,'*  Come 
to  me — ^you  are  too  cruel  for  Italy, 
too  coarse  for  France;  your  prac- 
tices outrage  even  patient  and  long- 
enduring  Germany ;  but  I'll  receive 
you ! " 

The  countries  which  have  endur- 
ed you  for  centuries,  and  into  whose 
institutions  you  have  wound  your- 
self so  craftily,  that  to  detach  you 
from  t^e  stones  is  to  threaten  the 
edifice,  wiU  endure  you  no  longer ; 
at  any  sacrifice  and  at  any  peril 
you  must  be  got  rid  of.  No  matter, 
come  to  us,  we  are  a  very  tolerant 
people — we  are  intensely  unsuspi- 
cious.  Our  self-importance,  indeed. 
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disanns  our  suspicion,  for  we  think 
ourselves  too  great  and  too  rich 
and  too  powerful  to  be  attacked 
by  any  one,  "  What ! "  cries  John 
BuU,  ''am  I  to  be  frightened  be- 
cause a  few  grimy  monks  and  ill- 
favoured  old  damsels,  in  unbecom- 
ing head-gear,  come  and  settle  here  1 
Let  them  come,  by  aU  means — let 
them  raise  their  monasteries  and 
build  their  chapels — ^what  can  all 
their  efforts  do  in  the  midst  of  our 
glorious  institutions,  our  free  press, 
and  our  ever-coming  Reform  Bill  V* 
Be  it  so,  with  all  my  heart  But 
these  lazy,  lounging  humbugs  are 
not  so  harmless  as  their  sloth,  their 
dirt,  and  their  indolence  would 
bespeak  them.  They  now  and 
then  ^et  a  footing  in  families. 
There  is  something  in  their  abject 
humility — ^I  cannot  say  what — that 
women  like.  They  insinuate  their 
doctrines  in  the  very  act  of  their 
mendicancy,  and  when  taking  the 
housewife's  potatoes,  ^ve  back 
some  of  their  own  poison.  A 
very  steady,  though  not  strong,  pro- 
pagand  is  in  progress  amongst  you, 
and  if  it  give  you  serious  trouble 
one  day,  you  have  but  yourselves  to 
blame.  At  aU  events — I  am  here 
only  digressing — ^but,  at  all  events, 
suffer  no  deserters  to  stand  in  your 
ranks,  outraging  your  discipline,  and 
calumniating  your  organisation. 

This  Father  Ignatius — ^this  man 
of  the  ragged  raiment  and  bare 
feet — assumes  to  belong  to  your 
Church.  Now,  in  ^hat  state  of  dis- 
cipline does  that  Church  exist  if 
a  grotesque  mummer  is  to  stand 
within  its  pale,  and,  by  his  very 
presence,  profane  its  ordinances  1 
Are  these  evils  incurable,  or  are 
bishops  only  too  lax  or  too  indiffer- 
ent to  repress  them?  With  whom 
the  fault)    If  Lynch  law  were  to 


become  popular.  Barons  of  the  Ez> 
chequer  would  have  to  look  to  it 
The  public  would  certainly  not  do 
the  work,  and  pay  others  for  stand- 
ing idle.  Let  the  Church  take  the 
lesson.  If  absurd  pantomimists  of 
religion  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  people,  there  may  come  the 
question,  what  do  we  want  with  the 
bishops  ? 

When  the  haughty  demand  was 
once  made  to  a  Pope,  on  showing 
him  the  mailed  armour  worn  by 
one  of  his  bishops, ''  Is  this  your 
son's  coat  or  not  1"  the  claim  to  the 
militant  churchman  had  to  be 
abandoned;  and  I  should  much 
like  to  ask  his  Grace  of  Canterbu^ 
since  when  has  dirt  become  a  Pro- 
testant ordinance?  which  of  the 
articles  forbids  soap  ?  and  where  is 
the  rubric  that  enjoins  a  minister 
of  the  Church  to  make  himself  the 
laughingHStock  of  the  gay,  and  the 
grief  and  shame  of  the  serious  ? 

If  this  man's  opinions,  his  mode 
of  life,  his  outward  show,  be  in  con- 
formily  with  the  Church,  say  so : 
it  wiU  be  matter  of  great  comfort 
to  some  unwashed  and  unkempt 
thousands  abroad,  whom  foreign 
Qoyemments  are  hunting  out  of 
their  territories  as  so  many  vermin, 
to  know  that  free  and  enlightened 
England  cherishes  and  invites  them. 

Statesmen  have  often  remarked, 
that  the  mother  country  has  fre- 
quently shown  herself  more  toler- 
ant than  the  colonies.  Here  is  an 
instance  at  once  in  point : — ^Aus- 
tralia demurs  to  receive  convicts  at 
the  very  moment  that  England  of- 
fers a  welcome  to  mohaired  monks 
and  barefooted  Benedictines.  If  I 
were  a  statesmen,  Td  offer  a  com- 
promise :  I  would  send  tfie  friars 
to  Swan  River,  and  keep  our 
native  scoundrels  at  home. 


ABOITT  DOCTORS. 


I  read  in  the  Frenph  papers,  un- 
der the  heading  ''Interesting  to 
Physicians,"  that  a  Doctor  has  been 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment 


for  having  divulged  the  malady  of 
a  patient,  and  in  this  way  occa- 
sioned him  heavy  iiyury. 
Without  for  a  moment  question- 
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ing  the  justice  of  this  conviction, 
it  appears  to  me  a  carious  trait  of 
our  age  and  manners  that  such  a 
case  should  ever  have  come  to  trial 
at  alL    That  we  make  our  revela- 
tions to  the  Doctor  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  is  intelligible  enough ;  but 
that  the  law  should  confirm  the 
bond  is,  I  own,  something  new  to 
me.    In  the  honourable  confidence 
between  the  Doctor  and  his  patient 
I  have  never  recognised  anything 
beyond  the  tmstfuhiess  so  essential 
to  a  beneficial  result.    The  Doctor 
seeks  to  cure,  and  the  patient  to  be 
cured,  and  for  this  reason  all  con- 
cealment that  might  mar  or  impede 
this  end  would  cms  foolish  and  in- 
jurious ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine any  amount  of  amour  projpre 
that  would  peril  health — perhaps 
life — for. the  mere  gratification  of 
its  peculiar  vanity.      The  French 
Code,  however,  takes  care  that  this 
question  should  not  be  left  to  a 
mere  mutual   understanding,   but 
actually  places  the  Doctor  in  the 
position   of  a  Confessor,  who  is 
bound  under  no  circumstances  to 
divulge    the   revelations  that  are 
made  to  him. 

It  is  certainly  a  proud  thought 
to  feel  that  in  tiie  class  and  status 
of  our  medical  men  in  England 
we  have  a  security  far  stronger  than 
a  statute  could  confer.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  case  where  a 
complaint  of  this  kind  has  been 
heaitl, — and  all  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  with  us  Doctors  were 
gentlemen  before  they  were  phy- 
sidana,  and  never  forgot  to  be  so 
after. 

It  is  not  perhaps  the  loftiest,  but 
it  is  the  most  practical  way  to  put 
Uie  point — that  in  the  market- 
price  of  any  commodity  we  have  the 
truest  estimate  of  its  value.  Now, 
between  the'  Doctor  whose  fee  is  a 
guinea  and  him  whose  honorarium 
is  two  francs,  there  is  an  interval 
in  social  pomtion  represented  by 
that  between  the  two  sums.  The 
one,  BO  far  as  culture,  habits,  tone 
of  thought,  and  manners  go,  is  the 
eqnal  of  any  he  visits;  theotherii 


very  often  at  least — about  as  well 
bred  as  your  valet. 

The  one  is  a  gentleman,  vrith 
whom  all  intercourse  is  easy  and 
unconstrained;  the  other  a  sort  of 
hybrid  very  often  between  cultiva- 
tion and  savagery,  with  whom  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  you  are  to 
treat,  and  who  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely to  misinterpret  every  revela- 
tion of  habits  totally  unlike  all  that 
he  is  himself  accustomed  to. 

Now  there  can  be  no  over-esti- 
mating the  value  of  a  congenial 
Doctor.  Instead  of  dreading  the 
hour  of  the  visit,  picturing  it  to 
our  minds  as  the  interval  of  in- 
creased suffering  and  annoyance,  to 
feel  it  as  the  sunny  spot  of  our 
day — ^the  pleasantest  break  in  the 
long  languor  of  the  sick-bed — ^is  a 
marvellous  benefit. 

This,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  essen- 
tially to  be  found  in  England  above 
all  other  countries.  Qeorge  IV . ,  who 
was  a  consummate  tactician  in  con* 
versation, — all  the  disparaging  esti- 
mates of  him  that  have  been  formed 
— and  some  of  them  I  firmly  be- 
liere  to  have  been  unfair  —  have 
never  denied  him  this  gift, — ^used  to 
say  that  Doctors  were  essentially 
the  pleasantest  talkers  he  had  ever 
met.  They  have  that  happy  blend- 
ing of  knowledge  of  actual  life 
with  book-learning,  which  makes 
them  thorough  men  of  the  world, 
without  the  unpleasing  asperity 
that  pertains  to  those  who  have 
bought  their  experiences  too  dearly. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  few  men 
see  more  of  the  best  side  of  human 
nature  than  the  Doctor ;  and  it  is 
an  unspeakable  advantage  to  get  an 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
and  yet  not  to  have  attached  any 
stain  to  one's  self  in  the  pursuit,  and. 
even  while  investigating  a  moral 
pestilence,  never  to  have  risked  the 
perils  of  a  contagion. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  should  be 
incurring  in  another  form  the  very 
defect  from  whose  taint  I  believe 
Doctors  to  be  exempt,  I  could  tell 
some  curious  instances  in  which  the 
physician  obtained  knowledge  of  in- 
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tentions  and  projects  in  the  minds 
of  great  statesmen,  of  which  they 
had  not  at  the  time  fully  determin- 
ed, but  were  actually  canvassing 
and  balancing — weighing  the  bene- 
fit and  counting  the  cost — and  one 
syllable  about  which  they  had  never 
dropped  to  a  colleague. 

What  a  benefit  is  it  to  have  a 
body  of  men  like  this  in  a  country 
where  political  action  is  so  easy  to 
discount  into  gold,  and  where  the 
certainty  of  this  enactment  or  the 
repeal  of  that  could  resolve  itself 
into  fortune  to-morrow !  Nor  is  it 
small  praise  to  a  profession  when 
we  can  say  that  what  in  other 
lands  is  guarded  by  legal  enact- 
ment, and  fenced  by  the  protection 
of  the  tribunals,  can  be,  and  is,  in 
our  country,  left  to  the  honourable 
feeling  and  right-hearted  spirit  of 
true  gentlemen. 

There  is  another  service  Doctors 
.  have  rendered  society,  and  I  declare 
I  have  never  found  it  either  ac- 
knowledged or  recognised.  Of  all 
men,  there  are  none  so  vigilantly 
on  the  watch  to  protect  the  public 
from  that  pestilence  of  humbug 
and  deceit  which,  whether  it  call 
itself  spiritualism,  mesmeric  agency, 
clairvoyance,  or  any  other  fashion- 
able trickery  of  the  day,  has  now 
resolved  itself  into  a  career,  and  has 
assumed  all  the  outward  signs  and 
dignities  of  a  profession. 

To  all  these  the  Doctor  is  the 
sworn  foe,  and  very  frequently  to 
his  personal  detriment  and  loss. 
Who  has  not  heard  at  the  dinner- 
table  or  the  fireside  the  most  out- 
rageous assertions  of  phenomena, 
alleged  to  be  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  laws,  but  of 
which  experience  only  records  one 
instance  or  two  perhaps  in  five  or 
six  centuries,  met  by  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  physician,  the  one 
man  present,  perhaps,  able  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  miracle,  or  re- 
fute the  palpable  absurdity?  It 
has  been  more  than  once  my  own 
fortune  to  have  witnessed  such  con- 
troversy, and  I  have  never  done  so 
without  a  sense  of  gratitude  that 


there  were  disseminated  throughoat 
every  walk  of  our  social  system 
these  upright  and  honest  guardians 
of  truth. 

It  would  be  a  VOTy  curious  and  a 
very  subtle  subject  for  inquiry,  to 
investigate  the  share  of  the  Doctors 
in  the  political  education  of  society. 
The  men  who  go  everywhere,  mix 
with  all  ranks  and  gradations  of 
men,  talk  with  each  of  them  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  learning  how 
class  and  condition  influence  opin- 
ions and  modify  judgments,  must 
gain  an  immense  insight  into  the 
applicability  of  any  measure,  and 
of  its  bearing  on  the  different  gra- 
dations  of  society.  With  this  know- 
ledge, too,  they  must  be  able  to  dis- 
seminate their  own  ideas  with  con- 
siderable power,  and  enforce  their 
own  opinions  by  arguments  derived 
from  various  sources,  doing  these 
things,  not  through  the  weight  and 
power  of  a  blind  obedience,  as  the 
priest  might,  but  by  force  of  reason, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding aided  by  especial  op- 
portunity.   If  I  were  a  statesman, 
I  would  cultivate  these  men.    I 
say  this  in  no  sense  that  implies 
corruption,  but  I  would  regard  them 
as  an  immense  agency  in  the  gov- 
vernment  of  mankind ;  and  I  would 
take  especial  pains  to  learn  their 
sentiments  on  measures  which  touch 
the  social  relations  of  the  world, 
and  secure,  so  far  as  I  might,  their 
honourable  aid  and  co-operation. 

They  have  replaced  the  Priest  in 
that  peculiar  confidence  men  accord 
to  those  who  are  theirs,  not  by 
blood  or  kindred,  but  by  the  oper- 
ation of  that  mysterious  relation- 
ship that  unites  relief  to  suffering. 

I  say,  again,  I  would  cultivate 
the  Doctors.  They  see  more,  hear 
more,  and  know  more  than  other 
men,  and  it  would  be  my  task  to 
make  them  the  channels  of  opinion 
on  the  interesting  topics  of  the  day, 
by  extending  to  them  the  amplest 
confidence  and  the  freest  access  to 
information. 

I  would  open  to  them  every 
avenue  to  the  truth,  eveiy  access  to 
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the  formation  of  correct  jadgment,  to  what  I  believe,  and  assert  to 
and  leave  the  working  of  the  system  be,  their  unimpeachable  honour  and 
— and  leave  it  with  all  confidence —    integrity. 


OK  CERTAIN  DROLL  PEOPLE. 


I  wish  there  was  a  society  for 
the  suppression  of  our  droll  people. 
Don't  mistake  me  :  I  do  not  mean 
veritable  wits — ^men  of  infinite  jest, 
gossip,  and  humour — ^but  the  so- 
called  drolls,  who  say  dry  things  in 
a  dry  voice,  relate  stories  drama- 
tically, give  imitations,  and  occa- 
sionally sing  songs.  Most  cities 
have  three  or  four  of  these,  and 
drearier  adjuncts  to  social  stupid- 
ity I  know  not.  First  of  aU,  these 
creatures  have  their  entertainments 
as  "  cat  and  dried  **  as  any  stage- 
player.  There  is  nothing  spontane- 
ous, nothing  of  apropos,  about  them. 
What  they  say  or  sing  has  been 
written  for  them,  or  by  them,  it 
matters  not  which ;  and  in  the  very 
fact  that  they  can  go  on  repeating 
it  for  years,  you  have  the  measure 
of  their  capacity  and  their  taste. 

I  suspect  that  the  institution  is 
an  English  one — at  least,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  remember  having  ever 
met  one  of  these  people  either  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  or  SpanislL 
No  other  nation,  I  am  certain, 
would  endure  the  infliction  but  our 
own.  It  must  be  to  a  people  hope- 
lessly unable  to  amuse  themselves, 
longing  for  some  pastime  without 
knowing  what  it  should  be,  and  train- 
ed to  believe  the  Adelphi  or  the 
Strand  ^nnsiog,  that  these  insuffer- 
ablebores  could  possibly  be  welcome. 

Our  English  attempts  at  fun  are, 
like  our  efforts  at  statuary,  very 
ungainly  and  awkward,  and  only 
productive  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule. We  are  a  dry,  grave,  oc- 
casionally humoristic  people,  and 
so  intently  bent  on  the  practical, 
that  we  require  an  illustration  to  be 
as  efficient  as  the  thing  it  typifies 
— that  is,  we  want  the  shadow  to 
be  as  good  flesh  and  bone  as  the 
substance.  Our  droU  is  therefore 
a  great  boon  to  us;  ''he  makes  me 
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laugh"  is  an  expression  compounded 
of  three  parts  self-esteem  and  one 
part  contempt  It  is  the  last  word 
of  the  helplessness  of  him  who  never 
yet  amused  any  one,  and  has  yet  an 
expression  of  disparagement  for  the 
effort  made  to  interest  himself.  Yet 
is  the  droll  in  request.  Without  him 
how  is  the  dreary  evening  party  to 
be  carried  through  ]  How  is  that 
hour  to  be  reached  when  it  is  meet 
for  people  to  say  "good-night," 
without  any  show  of  the  weariness 
that  weighs  on  them  1 

How  are  the  incongruous  elements 
of  society  to  be  amalgamated  with- 
out this  reconciling  ingredient, 
who,  at  least,  inspires  one  sentir 
ment  in  common  amongst  them — 
a  sincere  contempt  for  himself  ? 
We  have  agreed  in  England  that 
the  man  who  condescends  to  please 
us  must  be  more  or  less  of  an  ad- 
venturer. Nobody  with  any  honest 
calling  or  decent  means  of  liveli- 
hood would  think  of  being  amus- 
ing. From  this  axiom  it  comes 
that  the  drolls  are  ever  taken  from 
the  hopeless  categories  of  mankind; 
and  thus,  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  we  give  all  the  good  music  to 
the  devil,  we  devote  the  profession 
of  wit  to  the  poorest  intelligences 
amongst  us.  Drolls  are  therefore 
depreciated — depreciated,  but  culti- 
vated. Our  tone  is,  have  them 
and  maltreat  them.  Now,  I  wonder 
what  would  take  place  in  Great 
Britain  if  the  drolls  were  to  com- 
bine and  strike  work— declare  that 
they  knew  their  social  claims,  and 
felt  their  own  importance — that 
until  some  more  liberal  treatment 
should  be  secured  them  by  law,  not 
another  joke  should  be  uttered,  not 
the  shadow  of  a  bon  mot  be  detect- 
ed. Dinners,  dSjeHners,  picnics,  and 
routs,  might  go  on,  with  what  mate- 
rial resources  cookery,  conf ection- 
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ery,  and  a  cellar  could  provide,  but 
as  regards  the  most  ethereal  ele- 
ments there  would  be  a  famine. 
Why,  dancing  without  music  would 
be  nothing  to  it.  The  company 
might  just  as  well  try  to  be  their 
own  orchestra  as  their  own  jester. 
And  is  not  this  a  most  humiliating 
avowal  I  Here  you  are,  a  party,  let 
ns  say,  of  sixteen  souls  ranged 
round  a  dinner-table.  You  are  well 
fed  and  well  ministered  to,  and  yet 
somehow  the  thing  flags.  The  talk 
is  per  tcUtum — ^broken  and  in  jets ; 
there  is  no  movement,  no  ensembUy 
for  somehow  you  want  the  hardi- 
hood of  a  certain  social  adventurer, 
who  will  "go  in  "  recklessly  to  assert 
something,  contradict  something,  or 
explain  something,  with  a  dash  of 
indifference  as  to  consequences  that 
will  inspire  the  rest  with  some  of 
his  own  hardihood.  The  great 
thing  is  to  shock  Mrs  Qrundy;  till 
that  be  done,  her  sway  is  indisput- 
able. This  man  is  quite  prepared 
for  such  a  service.  He  has  a  shot 
that  will  startle  her;  he  has  a  story 
that  will  stun  her.  Now,  I  ask, where, 
out  of  the  professional  ranks,  are 
you  to  meet  with  these  qualities  ? 
and  if  you  really  want  them — if 
they  be  a  requirement  of  your  age 
and  your  social  system,  why — I  ask 
again — ^why  not  have  them  of  the 
besti  why  not  secure  the  good  arti- 
cle, instead  of  putting  up  with  the 
poor  counterfeit )  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  say,  suppress  your  present 
droUs,  and  make  a  profession  of  it. 
There  may  come  an  age  in  which 
lawyers  will  defend  prisoners  with- 
out a  fee,  and  physicians  go  forth 
to  cure  the  sick  unrewarded.  In 
such  a  glorious  millennium,  droll 
people  will  doubtless  be  found 
ready  to  be  witty  without  being 
fed.  Till  this  blessed  time  shall 
arrive,  however,  let  us  provide  for 
human  wants  with  human  foresight 
Our  1^  is  a  hard-pressed,  over- 
workecT  age.  We  come  daily  to  our 
homes  jaded,  wearied,  and  exhaust- 
ed ;  our  money-seeking  is  a  hard 
fight,  and  leaves  us  very  tired  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day's  battle. 
We  find,  then,  that  we  need  a  re- 


fresher after  it — a  sort  of  moral 
"  schnaps" — ^that  may  rally  us  into 
that  condition  in  which  enjoyment 
becomes  possible.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  do  I  say,  let  us  not  de- 
stroy our-  healthy  appetite  by  a 
corrupted  or  adulterated  liquor. 
Let,  in  fact,  the  wits  who  are  to 
amuse  us  be  really  wits — ^no  ama- 
teur performers,  no  dilettanti 
"Drolls,"  but  trained,  tried,  and 
approved  practitioners — licentiates 
in  humour,  duly  qualified  to  prac- 
tise in  the  best  society — men  who 
would  no  more  repeat  a  known 
anecdote  than  Francatelli  would 
reheat  a  cutlet.  Trained  in  all  the 
dialectics  of  the  dinner-table,  such 
men  know  the  exact  amount  of 
talk  that  can  be  administered  dur- 
ing a  course  j  and,  in  their  marvel- 
lous tact,  are  they  able  to  regu- 
late the  discursive  conversational- 
ists around  them,  giving  time  and 
emphasis  and  accent,  just  as  Costa 
imposes  these  qualities  over  an  im- 
ruly  orchestra. 

It  is  an  inconceivable  mistake  to 
commit  the  task  of  amusing  to 
the  book-writers.  Men  who  are 
much  versed  in  the  world's  affairs 
have  really  little  time  for  reading 
— ^they  read  hastily,  and  judge  im- 
perfectly; we  want,  therefore,  a 
society  who  shall  disseminate  the 
popular  topics  of  the  day — not 
carelessly  or  inaccurately,  but  neat- 
ly, appropriately,  and  exactly — able 
to  condense  a  debate  into  the  time 
of  the  soup,  or  give  a  sketch  of 
a  popular  novel  in  the  space  of 
an  entree.  What  a  savour  and 
relish  would  such  men  impart  to 
society !  The  mass  of  people  talk 
very  ill.  They  talk  loosely — loose- 
ly as  to  fact,  and  more  loosely  as 
to  expression.  They  mistake  what 
they  read,  mistake  what  they  hear, 
not  from  wilfulness,  but  out  of  that 
sloppy  insipid  carelessness  which  is 
assumed  to  be  a  feature  of  good- 
breeding —  accuracy  being  to  the 
men  of  fashion  about  as  vulgar  an 
attribute  as  haste  or  hurry.  Now, 
the  example  of  a  professional  talker 
will  have  great  influence  in  sup- 
pressing this  dreary  inanity. 
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I  know — I  am  well  aware — ^that 
what  I  propose  will  be  a  deathblow 
to  '' haw-haw/'  and  a  fatal  injury 
to  "yon  know;"  bat  who  regrets 
them  1  Is  it  not  a  generation  which 
has  grieved  us  long  enough  1  Have 
they  not  lowered  the  national  credit 
for  pleasantry  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy )  Are  we  not  come  to  that 
pass  that  we  must  repudiate  our  droll 
people,  or  consent  to  be  deemed  the 
stupidest  nation  in  Christendom  ? 

Add  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission, then,  an  examination  for 
diners-out  Make  a  pursuit,  a  regu- 
lar career,  of  the  practice,  and  see 
what  abilities  and  what  excellences 
you  will  attract  to  it.  Abandon- 
ing conversation  to  pretenders, 
is  like  leaving  medicine  to  the 
quacks  or  theology  to  the  street- 
preachers.  I  have  seen  a  deal  of 
life,  and  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  amateurs  never  attain  any 
high  excellence,  except  it  be  in 
wickedness ! 


A  HINT  TO  P08TAGE-8TAMP  COLLECTORS. 
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The  French  have  an  adage,  that 
tons  les  gouts  sont  respectables,*' 
which  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
many  people,  but  to  none  that  I  know 
of  more  than  that  innocent  section 
of  mankind  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness tocollect  postage-stamps.  What 
these  people  of  much  leisure  and 
little  ingenuity  mean  by  it  I  never 
could  make  out!  Have  they  dis- 
covered any  subtle  acid,  any  cun- 
ning process,  by  which  the  stamp 
of  disqualification  can  be  effaced, 
and  are  they  enabled  to  cheat  the 
Treasury  by  a  reissue  1  This  would 
be  a  grave  impugnment  of  their 
honesty,  it  is  true  ;  but  while  thus 
accusing  their  hearts  it  would  vin- 
dicate their  heads. 

They  might,  perhaps,  have  heand 
of  that  famous  Dutdi  doctor  who 
made  a  great  fortune  by  buying  up 
all  the  sick  and  disabled  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  having  cured, 
resold  them,  very  often  to  their  for- 
mer masters,  who  never  recognised, 
in  the  plump  and  grinning  Sambo, 
the  wretched  object  he  had  **  cast " 
a  few  months  before  and  sold  off 
as  a  screw.  Though  the  philan- 
thropic portion  of  this  device — ^and 
it  is  the  gem  of  its  virtue — could 
not  certainly  be  applied  to  the  pos- 
tage-stamp  question,  all  the  profit- 
able elements  offer  a  great  simi- 
larity. With  even  my  very  limited 
knowledge  of  these  collectors,  how- 
ever, I  am  far  from  imputing  to 
them  such  intentions.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  pursuit  is  a  most 


harmless  one,  and  if  I  cannot  vin- 
dicate it  on  higher  grounds,  I  am 
ready  to  maintain  its  innocence. 

Let  me,  however,  ask.  What  is 
meant  by  it?  Is  it  the  intention 
to  establish  a  cheap  portrait-gallery 
of  living  princes  and  rulers  1  Is  it 
to  obtain,  at  a  minimum  cost,  the 
correct  face  and  features  of  the  men 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  their  fel- 
low-men ?  If  so,  the  coinage,  even 
in  its  basest  form,  would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable.  The  most  bat- 
tered penny  that  ever  was  bartered 
for  a  gill  of  blue  ruin  is  better  as  a 
medaUion  than  is  the  smudged  and 
semi-glutinous  bit  of  dirty  stamp  as 
a  print.  But,  I  ask,  whose  face, 
amongst  all  the  kings  and  kaisers, 
do  we  want  to  know  better  or  more 
intimately  than  we  have  them  in 
*  Punch '1 

If  you  want  living  resemblances, 
there  is  a  "  Commissioner  '*  every 
day  at  Whitehall  the  very  image  of 
Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  as  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  I'll  show  you  six  French 
Emperors  any  day  you  please,  within 
ten  minutes,  in  Holywell  Street. 
Would  you  desire  the  Queen  of 
Spain  1 — but  let  us  not  be  ungal- 
lant.  And  now,  again,  I  say,  what 
curiosity  can  any  reasonable  being 
have  to  possess  the  commonplace 
effigies  of  the  most  commonplace* 
looking  people  in  Europe  9 

If  this  postage-stamp  mania  were 
instructive  in  any  way — were  it 
even  suggestive-*— I  could  under- 
stand it;  but  it  seems  to  me  tho 
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very  bleakest  pnrsuit  that  ever  en- 
gaged dreary  heads  and  gummy 
fingers. 

Had  these  stamps  borne  some 
heraldic  device,  for  instance,  it 
might  have  been  in  a  certain  small 
way  contributory  to  a  knowledge  of 
national  distinctions;  and  on  seeing 
that  the  Belgian  emblem  was,  like 
the  English,  a  Lion,  one  might  have 
appreciated  the  difference  by  re- 
membering that  the  former  always 
carries  ''his  tail  between  his  legs." 

In  the  same  way  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  Austria  might 
seem  to  emblematise  a  certain  du- 
plicity in  policy  that  an  ungenerous 
public  is  so  apt  to  attribute  to 
that  empire.  But,  I  say,  there  are 
no  such  lessons  for  us.  These 
scraps  of  blurred  and  adhesive 
nastiness  display  nothing  but  a 
gallery  of  European  ugliness,  which 
we  are  only  reconciled  to  by  re- 
membering that  they  are  obliged  to 
intermarry. 

But  once  more :  if  the  object  be 
to  have  some  reminder  of  mighty 
potentates  and  powers,  why  not 
hit  upon  something  more  charac- 
teristic and  more  distinctive  than 
this  1  And  easy  to  do  so.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  all  sovereigns,  however 
little  use  of  them  they  may  make, 
occasionally  wear  shoes  and  boots  1 
Why  not  make  a  collection  of  the 
old  ones  when  they  are  cast-offs  1  I 
take  it  that  even  that  thrifty  prince 
the  ex-Duke  of  Modena,  does  not 
go  beyond  twice  soling  and  vamp- 
ing, and  that  something  must  re- 
main, which,  if  not  available  for 
a  march,  might  be  useful  in  a 
museum. 

Surely  Louis  Napoleon  must  have 
many  pairs  besides  those  he  gives 
to  Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  imagine 
what  a  treasure  would  be  one  of 
the  Pope's  old  slippers,  sanctified 
by  the  countless  kisses  of  true  be- 
lievers! Think  of  the  pride  of  a 
collector  in  showing  the  jack-boot 
with  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
kicked  one  of  his  marshals ;  or  the 
shoes  in  which  President  Lincoln 
ran  away  from  Washington  when 
he  heard  of  Lee's  advance  I    And 


should  we  descend  tosmaller  ''deer" 
and  extend  the  collection  to  great 
celebrities,  it  might  be  curious  to 
have  a  sight  of  that  pair  of  Lord 
Russell's  "high-lows"  which  Mr 
Disraeli  tried  on  in  '69,  and  found 
he  couldn't  walk  in. 

In  a  word,  shoes  might  be  emi- 
nently suggestive,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  speculation  one  would 
be  led  into  by  a  critical  examination 
of  the  wearer's  mode  of  walking — 
whether  he  went  gingerly  on  his  toes 
like  the  French  Emperor,  stamped 
like  a  Czar,  or  shuffled  like  his 
Holiness. 

In  the  King  of  Prussia's  case  we 
should,  I  am  certain,  find  that  he 
had  occasionally  got  his  "  Bluchers" 
on  the  wrong  foot,  and  that  Victor 
Emmanuel's  progress  was  consider- 
ably impeded  by  his  attempts  to 
wear  some  pairs  that  were  ordered 
for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  even  a  pair  of 
satin  slippers  of  the  Princess  of 
Parma's. 

Nor  would  it  be  without  its  les* 
son  to  mark  that,  when  in  Poland, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  never  wore 
any  but  Russia  leather. 

Interesting,  too,  to  see  that  pair 
of  strong  shoes  the  King  of  Italy 
ordered  when  he  was  thinking  of 
walking  to  Home,  but  which  he 
countermanded  when  he  found  he 
should  not  go  farther  than  Florence. 

These,  I  say,  would  teach  us  some- 
thing ;  and  if  there  be  sermons  in 
stones,  there  might  be  homilies  in 
shoes. 

It  is  true  every  one  could  not  so 
easily  be  a  collector  of  these  as  of 
postage-stamps,  but  they  could  be 
photographed,  and  in  this  way  made 
available  to  the  million.  For  all 
purposes  of  interest,  and  as  matter 
for  ccmversation,  how  much  better 
would  they  be  than  these  shabby 
and  nnsuggestive  scraps  of  dirty 
paper!  The  Sultan's  slippers  would 
be  a  chapter  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
at  once ;  and  I  am  only  withheld,  by 
my  characteristic  discretion,  from 
hinting  at  what  wondrous  interiors 
we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  by 
slipping  on  that  pair  of  Spanish 
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boots  with  the  red  heels,  aad  letting 
them  lead  our  steps  up  certain  back- 
stairs in  the  EscnriaL 

Bat  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  a  great  mine  of  psycho- 
logical iuYestigation  has  yet  to  be 


worked,  and  a  most  interesting 
museum  to  be  formed,  without  en- 
tailing any  heayy  cost  or  charge,  but 
simply  bearing  in  mind  the  time- 
honoured  apophthegm,  that  there  is 
"  nothing  like  leather/' 


THE  PEOPLE  WHO  COME  LATE. 


Will  any  one  tell  me  who  are  the 
people  who  habitually  come  late  to 
dinner  1  Are  they  merely  erratic, 
abnormal  instances,  or  are  they,  as 
I  opine,  a  class?  Any  treatment 
that  we  may  adopt  towards  them 
should  mainly  depend  on  to  which 
category  they  belong. 

While  Thuggee  prevailed  in  India, 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
it  was  ascertained  that  men  were 
banded  together  for  assassination. 
It  seemed  so  horrible,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  overwhelming  convic- 
tion  would  have  induced  one  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fact.  At  last,  however, 
the  whole  organisation  was  reveal- 
ed, and  it  was  shown  that  men  were 
led  into  this  fearful  compact,  not 
through  menace  or  threat,  but  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  actually,  at 
times,  with  a  zeal  and  eagerness  that 
savoured  of  insanity.  Now,  I  am 
carious  to  know  if  our  social  de- 
stroyers be  Thugs.  Are  they  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  society  banded  to- 
gether to  interfere  with  human  hap- 
piness, and  render  what  ought  to 
be  the  pleasautest  portion  of  our 
lives,  periods  of  anxiety,  irritation, 
and  discomfort  ? 

I  have  given  the  matter  much 
consideration,  for  I  have  been 
taaght  some  cruel  experiences  of 
its  hardships,  and  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  these  men  are  really  a 
distinct  section  of  society — that 
they  regard  life  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  take  the  same  estimate  of 
their  own  social  claims,  and  almost 
invariably  adopt  the  same  tactics  in 
their  dealings  with  the  world. 

The  story  of  Alcibiades  and  his 
dog  has  another  reading  from  that 
usually  accorded  it.  When  that 
clever  man  upon  town  cut  a  piece  off 
his  dog's  tail  to  divert  the  scandal- 


mongers of  Athens  from  attending 
to  his  more  serious  derelictions,  he 
showed  how  thoroughly  he  under- 
stood the  fact,  that  men  of  eminence 
will  ever  be  exposed  to  the  libellous 
tongues  of  the  smaller  people  around 
them,  and  that  it  is  a  wise  policy 
to  throw  out  for  them  some  bait,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  they  may  lose 
sight  of  more  important  booty. 

But  there  are  folk  who  have  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  Alcibi- 
ades— who  are  neither  clever,  nor 
witty,  nor  genial,  nor  amusing ;  and 
when  they  cut  an  inch  off  their  dog*s 
tail,  they  do  it  simply  and  purely 
that,  by  this  small  singularity,  they 
may  attract  to  themselves  a  degree 
of  notice  which  nothing  in  their 
lives  or  characters  could  possibly 
warrant;  they  do  it  that  they 
may  be  in  men's  mouths  for  a  pass- 
ing moment,  and  enjoy  the  noto* 
riety  they  imagine  to  be  fame. 

It  is  to  this  category  your  late 
man  belongs.  He  calculates  coolly 
on  the  ills  his  want  of  punctuality 
produces — the  vexation,  the  dreari- 
ness, the  ennui.  He  ponders  over 
the  irritation  of  the  host  and 
weariness  of  the  guests ;  he  feels 
that  he  has  driven  a  cook  to  the 
verge  of  despair,  and  made  an  in- 
tended pleasure  a  positive  penalty ; 
he  knows  well  how  he  will  be 
canvassed  by  the  company,  his 
merits  weighed,  and  his  claims 
discussed,  and  that  the  '*  finding  " 
will  not  be  the  decision  of  an  over- 
favourable  jury ;  and  yet  is  he  re- 
paid for  all  the  censure  and  detrac- 
tion that  awaits  him — for  every 
question  as  to  his  status  and  every 
doubt  of  his  capacity — by  the  single 
fact  that  he  has  made  himself  im- 
portant. Great  crimes  have  been 
comnutted  through  no  other  incen- 
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live  than  the  insensate  passion  for 
notoriety,  and  it  is  the  self-same 
desire  of  small  minds  that  leads  to 
the  offence  I  stigmatise.  These 
creatures,  unable  to  amuse,  incapa- 
ble to  interest,  without  even  one  of 
the  qualities  that  have  an  attraction 
for  society,  are  still  able,  by  merely 
interfering  with  the  pleasure  of 
others,  to  make  themselves  remem- 
bered and  noteworthy. 

That  I  am  not  unwarrantably 
severe  on  them,  I  appeal  to  all  who 
either  give  dinners  or  eat  those  of 
their  friends.  To  the  former  I  ask, 
and  ask  confidently.  Are  not  the 
people  who  keep  you  waiting  al- 
most invariably  the  least  valued  of 
your  acquaintance  ?  Is  not  the  man 
who  arrives  late,  the  man  who  need 
not  arrive  at  all )  Has  the  creature 
who  has  destroyed  the  fish  and  ruin- 
ed the  entree^  one,  even  one,  quality 
to  indemnify  you  for  the  damage  1 

Take  the  late  men  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  answer  me.  Have 
you  ever  met  one  of  them  able, 
by  the  charm  of  his  converse  or 
the  captivation  of  his  manners,  to 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  dreary 
forty-five  minutes  your  friends  sat 
in  the  condemned  cell  of  your 
drawing-room,  longing  for  the  last 
pang  to  be  over  ? 

If  your  experiences  be  happy  in 
this  respect,  mine  are  not  I  openly 
proclaim  that  my  late  men  are  the 
bores  of  my  acquaintance.  Tardy 
in  coming,  and  drearier  when  they 
come,  they  open  the  curious  ques- 
tion, whether  one  would  be  sorrier 
if  they  died,  or  more  miserable 
that  they  are  alive  7 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
as  to  the  studied  intention  of  this 
practice,  it  is  at  once  dispelled  by 
the  mode  of  the  late  man's  entree. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  like  hu  ap- 
proach whose  coming  has  been  de- 
layed by  some  unfortunate  mis- 
chance or  some  unforeseen  casualty: 
there  is  no  confusion,  no  eager 
anxiety  to  explain  or  apologise. 
Far  from  it :  he  makes  a  sort  of 
triumphal  entry,  and,  with  chest 
protruded  and  head  erect,  declares 
the  pride  he  feels  in  being  of  sufii- 


cient  consequence  to  have  curdled 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
some  dozen  natures,  and  converted 
a  meeting  for  pleasure  into  a  penalty 
and  a  suffering. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  annoy- 
ance are  they  who  send  you  their 
apologies  an  hour  before  your  din- 
ner, and  they  too  are  a  class — a  dis- 
tinctly organised  class.  These  peo- 
ple forget  that  in  all  dinners  worth 
the  name,  the  company  are  appor- 
tioned as  carefully  as  the  crew  of  a 
racing-boat,  and  you  can  no  more 
add  to  than  diminish  their  number. 
The  quality  of  the  ''bowoar"  cannot 
be  transferred  to  "the  stroke,"  nor 
can  two  be  seated  on  one  bench,  or 
one  place  be  left  vacant  To  de- 
stroy the  symmetry  of  your  dinner, 
the  "  trim,"  so  to  say,  of  the  com- 
pany, is  a  serious  offence,  and 
doubly  so  when  committed  with 
prepense  and  malice  aforethought ; 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  do 
this,  on  the  same  caJculation  as  the 
'*Late  comers,"  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  importance  of  being  arraigned 
for  their  absence,  and  revel  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  compatiy 
they  could  not  have  charmed  by 
their  presence  has  been  totally 
damped  and  dispirited  by  their 
absence — for  so  is  it,  nothing  short 
of  superhuman  geniality  can  con- 
quer the  gloom  of  an  empty  place. 

I  remember  once — ^it  was  a  long 
time  ago — a  dinner  in  an  Irish  coun- 
try-house, of  which  an  Archbishop 
was  to  have  formed  the  great  gun. 
Besides  his  Episcopal  dignity  he 
was  a  man  of  weight  and  influence, 
which  gave  him  a  standing  in  the 
country  it  behoved  county  mem- 
bers to  look  to.  He  was  also  a 
great  horticulturist,  and  fond  of 
country  life  and  pursuits.  Our 
host  understood  well  all  these  va- 
ried claims,  and  took  great  pains 
to  make  his  dinner-party  of  such 
material  as  might  best  consort  with 
his  great  guest's  humour.  What, 
however,  was  his  discomfiture  to  find 
that  his  Grace's  chaplain  arrived  to 
make  the  Archbishop's  apologies,and 
convey  his  sincere  regret  at  some 
untoward  impediment  to  the  pro- 
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mised  pleasure !  He  brought  with 
him,  however,  an  enormous  gourd  or 
pumpkin  grown  in  the  Episcopsd 
hothouse ;  and  this,  with  an  air  of 
weU-assnmed  admiration,  our  host 
directed  should  be  placed  in  the 
chair  which  his  Grace  ought  to  have 
occupied,  directing  to  the  comely 
vegetable  much  of  his  talk  during 
the  dinner;  and  when  the  time  of 
coffee  came,  saying  as  they  arose, 
'^  In  all  xny  experience  of  hisQrace, 
I  never  knew  him  so  agreeable  as 
tcHiay." 

We  are  not,  however,  all  of  us 
able  to  pay  off,  by  a  smiurt  epigram 
like  this,  our  dreary  defaulters ;  and 
I  own  I  feel  a  deep  humili^ttion  at 
the  thought  of  how  much  pleasure, 
how  much  social  enjoyment,  how 
much  actual  happiness,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  people  who  can  contribute 
so  wonderfully  little  to  them  alL 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
case  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
In  the  deference  you  show  by  wait- 
ing for  the  late  comer,  or  in  your 
distress  at  the  absence  of  him  who 
comes  not  at  all,  your  other  guests 
fancy  they  detect  some  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  man  who  usurps 
80  much  of  authority  over  you,  and 
they  infer  at  once  that  he  is  your 
patron  or  your  protector,  that  he 
has  lent  you  money  or  dragged  you 
out  of  some  awkward  scrape  or 
other,  and  that  you  are  bound  over, 
under  the  very  heaviest  of  recog- 
nisances, to  treat  him  with  aU  de- 
ference and  respect 

I  am  certain  that  I  have  suffered 
once  or  twice  in  my  life,  if  not 
oftener,  from  this  pleasant  impu- 
tation, and  it  has  obliged  me  to  cur- 
tail my  madeira  at  dinner  lest  I 
should  be  seized  with  an  apoplexy. 

In  England,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
hour  for  dinner.  Your  eight  o'clock 
niay  be  half-past,  may  be  nine, 
perhaps  ten;  but  abroad,  over 
the  Continent  generally,  the  hour 
named  is  the  hour  reallv  intended, 
and  especially  so  at  Embassies  and 
Legations;  so  that  the  London  in- 
wwcianee  of  arriving  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  time  is 
shnply  bad  manners  or  ignorance. 


I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  impertinence 
of  the  late  man  would  meet  no  tol- 
eration there.  Short  of  royalty,  or 
something  like  its  representative,* 
none  would  be  waited  for;  but  still, 
to  be  peremptory  in  such  matters, 
one  must  be  a  man  of  a  certain 
mark  or  standing.  The  Minister 
caYi  do  with  dignity  what  in  the 
Secretary  would  be  pedantry  or  pre- 
tension ;  and,  in  fact,  in  small  things 
as  well  as  in  great,  it  is  very  plea- 
sant to  stand  on  a  high  rung  of  the 
ladder  called  Ufe. 

They  who  so  stand,  have  the  law 
in  their  own  hands;  and  I  own  I 
rejoice  whenever  I  witness  its  se- 
vere administration,  and  mark  the 
shame  and  confusion  with  which  a 
late  man  shuffles  to  his  place  amongst 
the  seated  guests,  and  tries  to  cover 
by  an  apology  that  which  he  had 
planned  to  execute  as  a  triumph. 

We  had  an  old  Irish  Chief-Baron 
once,  whose  practice  it  was  to  have 
the  late  arrivals  shown  into  a  room 
where  a  dessert  was  laid  out,  and 
informed  that  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  company  had  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room.  In  this  way  they 
might  reflect  over  dried  figs  and 
filberts,  and  realise  to  their  own 
conscience-stricken  intelligences  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

I  may  close  this  by  a  malapropos 
which  once  occurred  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  at  Vienna.  He  was  to  dine 
at  Prince  Mettemich's,  but  arrived 
by  some  mischance  very  late.  There 
was,  however,  one  more  guest  yet 
to  come.  Baron  Seebach,  the  Saxon 
Minister,  with  whom  the  hostess 
was  very  intimate.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly shortsighted ;  and  as  Lord 
Ponsonby  came  forward,  not  catch- 
ing his  name,  and  believing  him  to 
be  Seebach,  she  met  him  abruptly, 
and  cried  out,  "  Oh !  vieux  sc6- 
l^rat,  pourquoi  est^^  que  vous  venez 
si  tanir'  It  need  not  be  said 
what  were  the  shame  and  confusion 
on  either  side. 

I  conclude  now  with  the  hope 
that,  if  I  have  not  made  the  late 
man  punctual,  I  have  at  least  per- 
suaded his  host  that  he  ought  not 
to  wait  for  hiuL 
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LIFB     IN     AN     ISLAND. 


This  island  is  not  a   desolate 
island,  nor  far  from  the  boundaries 
of  civilisation ;  neither  is  it  one  of 
the  insulated  fortresses  which  are 
more  of  man's  making  than  Gk)d's. 
No  position  under  heaven  can  be 
more  glorious  than  that  in  which 
this  rock  reposes — "like  a  vessel 
eternally  at   anchor"  —  regarding 
from  its  lofty  heights    that   bay 
which  once  in  a  lifetime  intoxicates 
every  man  who  looks  upon  it,  and 
rouses  even  the  most  languid  soul 
into  a  sense  of  beauty  ineffable  and 
beyond  description.    It  is  Naples 
which  lies   in  the  depth  of   that 
wonderful  bow,  radiant  in  the  sun- 
shine.   It  is  Vesuvius  which  rises 
in  front  of  us,  blue  and  splendid, 
now  and  then  exhaling  out  of  his 
burning  bosom  a  deep  breath  that 
shows  white  against  the  sky  like  a 
man's  breath  in  an  English  Christ- 
mas.    That  is  Posilipo,  the  first 
break  in  the  even  arch  of  coast, 
which  afterwards  goes  wavering  out 
and  in,  as  if,  like  the  spectator, 
confused  with  so  much  loveliness, 
widening  out  at  Baise,  casting  forth 
sweet  headlands  here   and  there 
to   secure  its  possessions,  finally 
stretching  into  the  lower  heaven  of 
sea,  the  lingering  Cape  of  Messina. 
Even  there  it  seems  the  admiring 
earth  cannot  have  enough  of  it,  but, 
dropping  Procida  humbly  by  the 
shore,  like  an  apology,  goes  out  re- 
joicing to  another  mountain-head, 
and  there  breaks  off  in  a  climax, 
unable  to  exert  herself  further.  All 
this  we  have  in  daily  vision,  un- 
interrupted, except  by  mists  and 
clouds,    which    often    add   more 
beauty  than  they  take  away,  from 
our  island  at  the  other  arm  of  the 
bay.    And  not  only  this,  but  on 
the  other  side  the  noble  Sorrento 
promontory,  and  the  low  shadowy 
coast  yonder  under  Vesuvius,  where 
Pompeii  keeps  funeral  watch  over 
her  dead.    If  there  is  any  nobler 
combination  in  the  world,  imagina- 


tion, being  overtasked,  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it.  This  is  what  we  con- 
template from  Capri  in  the  blase 
of  the  early  summer,  in  its  fresh 
morning  tints,  in  its  sunset  splen- 
dours, in  grand  apparel  of  cloud  and 
storm,  in  ineffable  fulness  of  peace. 
So  that  it  is  no  common  lot  to  be- 
gin with,  to  live  thus  suspended 
midway  between  heaven  and  the 
sea  on  this  divine  island,  from 
which,  if  one's  ears  were  but  sharp 
enough,  one  might  still  hear  out  to 
seaward  the  terrible  sweetness  of 
the  Siren's  song. 

The  holiday  travellers  who  tra- 
verse Switzerland  in  crowds,  or 
who  make  an  annual  rush  through 
Germany,  have,  in  most  cases,  a 
different  kind  of  reminiscences  to 
record  from  those  who  linger  about 
Italy— sometimes,  it  is  true,  out  of 
pure  love  of  the  country,  but  of tener 
from  sadder  motives,  in  the  languor 
that  follows  a  great  calamity,  or  the 
acuter  misery  which  precedes  one. 
Even  the  artist  in  his  wanderings  is 
distinct  from  the  tourist — so  that 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  everybody  who  has 
crossed  the  Alps  records  his  expe- 
riences. Life  is  more  leisurely  over 
that  great  boundary-line,  if  not 
among  the  awakened  Itdians,  at 
least  among  the  English  visitors,  to 
whom,  even  at  the  utmost  stretch 
of  speed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
country  of  art  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
difference,  indeed,  between  the 
tranquil  incidents  of  Italian  jour- 
neys, and  the  breathless  bustle  into 
which  an  astonished  traveller  droi>s 
of  a  sudden  who  comes  over  one  of 
the  Alpine  passes  the  wrong  way,  and 
drops  without  any  preparation  into 
Zurich,  or  Lucerne,  or  Geneva,  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  strike  the  most 
casual  observer.  The  crowd  which 
rushed  out  of  London  yesterday, 
and  has  to  rush  back  again  to- 
morrow, is  constantly  thwarting  its 
own  endeavours  to  see  everything 
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by  its  uniyersal  raBh  and  bustle ; 
and  even  more  enlightened  and  in- 
telligent travellers  so  far  put  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage  that  their 
thoughts  and  minds  are  still  wholly 
occupied  with  their  own  country, 
and  its  news  and  wajTS,  while  they 
snatch  a  hurried  glimpse  of  another 
— especially  as  that  other  is  for  them 
almoet  exclusively  a  ''  geographical 
expression/'  a  mass  of  mountains, 
passes,  lakes,  and  glaciers,  never 
made  into  recognisable  human  soil 
by  any  relationships  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  visitors  be- 
yond those  of  steady  extortion  on 
one  side  and  violent  objurgation  on 
the  other.  Were  it  not  that  one  is 
deterred  from  lively  ridicule  by  a 
certain  sense  that  one  is  liable  in 
one's  own  person  to  comment  of 
the  same  amusing  description,  there 
is  scarcely  any  esdbibition  of  modem 
life  more  absurd  than  the  aspect  of 
an  English  party  in  the  act  of  doing 
a  famous  point  of  view.  Any  at- 
tempt at  enthusiasm  under  such 
awful  circumstances  is  enough  to 
compromise  the  character  of  the  un- 
happy individual  who  commits  it  for 
half  his  life — and  indeed  the  ortho- 
dox rule  of  behaviour  on  such  occa- 
sions seems  to  demand  that  each  of 
the  company  should  confidentially 
express  to  some  other  his  sense  of 
the  utter  bore  to  which  he  is  being 
subjected,  and  his  profound  convic- 
tion that  fine  scenery  is  a  delusion. 
These  were  thy  sentiments,  dear 
countryman,  on  the  heights  of  the 
Qemmi,  on  the  sweetest  August 
morning — thou  whose  accent  breath- 
ed of  Edinburgh,  and  who  carriedst 
**  W.S."  stamped  all  over  thy  sub- 
stantial frame  and  jovial  features. 
But  the  ineffable  sickness  which 
possessed  thee  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  mountain  by  no  means 
impaired  thy  relish  for  the  distant 
glacier,  which  no  one  else  of  discreet 
years  had  ambition  enough  to  scale ; 
and  the  austere  pathway  grew  plea- 
sant when  it  became  known  to  thee 
that  ears  not  unacquainted  with  the 
gossip  of  thy  beloved  town  were 
at  hand  to  listen.     And  the  fact  is, 


that  to  the  critic  who  writes,  the 
liveliest  impression  which  remains 
of  that  marvellous  pass  is  not  of  the 
lovely  woodland  ways  in  which  it 
commences,  nor  of  the  wonderful 
desolation  of  the  loftier  heights,  nor 
even  of  the  dizzy  slope  of  the  de- 
scent towards  Leukerbad,  bewilder- 
ing to  look  at,  and  dangerous  to 
tread,  but  of  the  two  men  who 
talked  and  walked  and  looked 
Edinburgh,  who  uttered  gossip  re- 
freshing to  hear,  and  were  as  easy 
to  be  identified  as  if  they  had  carried 
the  emblems  of  their  profession,  like 
the  number  of  a  regiment,  on  their 
dusty  tourist  -  hats.  Though  the 
names  of  our  dear  compatriots  are 
unknown  to  us,  do  not  we  cherish 
their  cheerful  recollection  in  our 
hearts)  In  fact,  Switzerland  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  geogra- 
phical expression  to  the  wandering 
English — and,  in  addition,  a  place 
where  people  make  acquaintance 
with  their  country-folks;  for  as 
for  human  features,  unless  Alpine 
horns,  black  velvet  bodices,  and 
wood-carvings  may  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  the  country,  as  generally 
seen  and  understood,  has  none. 

But  it  is  otherwise  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  There  the  cortege 
moves  more  slowly,  the  traveller 
lingers  longer,  and  he  is  self-con- 
tained indeed  who  does  not  link 
himself  somehow  in  human  associar 
tion  with  something  Italian.  This 
is  all  a  long  digression  out  of 
Capri,  with  which  we  started,  but 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  argument  to  take  time  on 
the  way.  Capri  lies  in  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  a  kind  of  ever- 
lasting sentinel  watching  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  early  sun  rises  upon  us  in 
the  morning  over  the  wild  height 
of  St  Angelo,  on  the  Sorrento  side, 
and  Ischia  lies  full  in  his  way  to 
the  west,  and  arranges  for  him  a 
magnificent  foreground  for  his  final 
ceremony.  But  Ischia,  and  St  An- 
gelo, and  even  the  heights  of  our 
own  island,  though  more  imposing 
neighbours,  are  not  nearly  so  ready 
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names  upon  our  lips  as  are  the  me- 
lodious names  of  a  crowd  of  good- 
natured,  handsome  people,  who  came 
pouring  down  the  steep  roads  to  give 
us  the  bon  viaggio  when  we  said 
farewell  to  Capri  ;  for  did  not  fare- 
well to  Capri  mean  farewell  to  a 
host  of  Marias  mainly  to  be  distin- 
guished by  secondary  names — to 
Kosina  the  alert  and  skilful,  to 
Carminello  and  Carminello's  mother, 
to  ugly  Raflfael,  and  honest  Luigi, 
and  Feliciello  handy  and  handsome  t 
Such  are  the  kindly  ties  that  link 
even  a  passing  visitor  to  the  dear 
Italian  soil;  and  indeed,  even  to 
the  most  careless  eye,  the  race  in 
these  regions  is  worth  looking 
at.  Capri  is  famed  for  beautiful 
women ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  years  ago  several  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  of  various  degrees, 
making  the  plunge  in  common, 
abandoned  the  usages  of  society 
and  married  Capriote  girls,  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  but  beauty — 
not  even  of  those  universal  facul- 
ties which,  according  to  Dogberry, 
come  by  nature.  The  result  has 
been  sufficiently  successful  in  one 
case  at  least,  where  the  hero  has 
been  rewarded  by  finding  a  notable 
and  buxom  housewife  in  the  nymph 
of  his  choice.  But  since  this  ho- 
locaust of  Englishmen  occurred,  it 
has  been  considered  right  to  say 
that  the  Capri  women  are  beauti- 
ful, an  opinion  enthusiastically 
indorsed  hy  a  recent  traveller,* 
who  describes  the  Capriote  girls 
as  resembling  a  procession  of  vir- 
gin queens.  Such  elevated  expres- 
sions can  scarcely  be  applied  to 
our  Marias,  though  among  them 
ranks  a  family  of  three  generations, 
as  good  an  example  of  race  and 
blood  and  handsome  healthfulness 
as  could  be  found  in  any  class. 
Old  Maria  Frederica  is  seventy,  she 
says.  I  fear — I  very  much  fear — 
that  Raffaelo,  who  is  ugly  as  Satan, 
is  the  youngest  of  her  sons ;  but 
the  question  has  not  been  subjected 
to  rigorous  proof.     She  herself  is 


as  handsome  an  old  witch  as  any 
painter  could  wish  for;  a  witch 
benevolent — if  such  a  thing  could 
be — a  benign  sibyl,  who  has  taken 
divination  and  prophecy  in  hand 
in  order  to  wish  with  authority  all 
manner  of  good  things  to  her  cUen^ 
tele.  No  tints  that  can  be  described 
by  ink,  and  few  that  the  richer 
palette  boasts,  could  express  the 
rich  ruddy  russet  brown,  all  lighted 
up  and  sweetened  with  the  crimson 
of  pure  blood  and  perfect  health,  of 
this  old  woman's  face ;  and  to  see 
her  rushing  up  the  long  steep  stony 
stairs — ^which  are  the  popuLax  sub- 
stitute for  roads  in  Capri — by  the 
side  of  her  donkey,  not  sparing  to 
urge  that  reluctant  animal  into  a 
trot  if  the  little  signorino  wiUs  it, 
is  a  sight  to  fill  with  envy  many  a 
man  half  her  age.  Next  to  her 
comes  her  daughter  Maiia,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  who  is  not  Maria 
the  third  only  because  that  name 
is  already  claimed  by  the  smiling 
woman-girl,  with  heavy  locks  of 
black  already  twisted  round  the  sil- 
ver n)a</e^,who  holds  the  next  place 
in  tne  family,  and  wears,  after  a 
fresher  and  softer  fashion,  the  same 
tints  on  her  cheeks.  The  head' 
dress  of  the  old  Maria  oonsista  of  a 
coloured  handkerchief,  tied  on  in  a 
curious  but  most  simple  fashion, 
forming  the  tiniest  twist  of  turban 
with  three  of  its  comers,  and  per^ 
mitting  the  fourth  to  hang  down 
behind,  and  veil  her  ancient  parch- 
ment-coloured neck.  Maria  the 
second  and  Maria  the  third  wear 
nothing  but  their  hair,  which  is 
black  as  night,  and  reflects  the 
blazing  sunshine,  of  which  neither 
seems  to  have  any  fear.  This  is  the 
kind  of  beauty  common  in  Capri — 
large  black  shining  eyes,  radiant 
with  fun  and  ^ood-humour,  teeth 
a  great  deal  whiter  than  pearls,  and 
complexion  such  as  it  brightens  one's 
pallor  only  to  look  at  But  then  such 
a  glow,  which  is  glorious  in  Capri 
against  the  living  blue  of  the  sea 
and  the  wonderful  blase  of  the  sun, 
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might  make  a  different  impression 
amid  the  sabdued  tones  of  an  Eng- 
lish drawing-room:  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  fear  the  experiment  of 
marriage  is  a  doubtful  one.  But 
that  great  event  of  the  past  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  upon 
pablic  opinion  and  female  am- 
bition in  our  island.  The  girls  of 
Capri,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
Anacapri,  the  other  village,  which 
is  a  few  thousand  feet  nearer  hea- 
ven, and  less  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Franks  and  Qotha,  are  mo- 
/iciofa,  Feliciello  says,  and  doubt- 
le»  he  has  means  of  knowing.  Mor 
UeioM — apt  to  conduct  themselves 
with  a  mischievous  unwarrantable 
haughtiness,  remembering  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  predecessors  over 
the  Forestieri,  and  not  unhopeful 
of  such  chances  in  their  own  per- 
sons. The  maidens  of  Anacapri 
are  of  less  ambitious  thoughts ;  and 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  certain  Chiara, 
Ohiarina,  little  Clara,  clearly  notar 
ble  among  her  i>eers,  with  hair  of 
Titian's  colour  and  a  head  like  an 
antique  Venus,  who  might  in  a  year 
or  two,  granting  what  is  within  to 
resemble  what  is  outside,  be  worth 
such  a  sacrifice,  if  any  young  beauty 
ever  was — ^which  is  a  proposition 
one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt. 

The  Capri  men  are  not  all  like 
Feliciello;  but  out  of  our  affection 
for  our  trusty  guide  we  will  let  him 
stand  as  their  representative,  though 
he  comes  from  the  Sorrento  side. 
FelideUo's  capital  and  stock-in-trade 
consists  of  three  ponies  and  a  wife. 
With  the  first  he  conducts  the  Fo- 
restieri all  over  the  island ;  and  by 
means  of  the  latter,  a  shrill  and 
nimble  animal  of  burden,  conveys 
the  baggage  of  the  Signori,  and 
many  another  trifle,  up  and  down 
the  steep  and  stony  way&  If  she 
had  not  been  singularly  iU-favoured, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to-  feel 
a  certain  pity  for  Mrs  Feliciello; 
bat  that  softer  feeling  was  lost  in 
a  sense  of  indignation  to  find  the 
ogiiest  woman  in  the  island,  a  crea- 
tore  so  uninteresting  that  we  never 
even  learned  her  name,  in  lawful 


possession  of  our  handsome  guide. 
Alas!  he  was  not  perfect,  though 
he  was  charming.  It  was  an  inter- 
ested marriage,  our  host  informed 
us  gravely;  not  that  the  poor  wo- 
man possessed  anything — but  then 
look  at  her  arms !  none  of  all  her 
compeers  could  carry  such  weights ; 
and  Felice  had  done  very  well  for 
himself.  His  other  property  was 
equally  serviceable.  A  little  white 
pony,  the  sturdiest  of  his  race,  who 
came  from  Ischia,  and  had  doubtless 
spent  his  baby  days  in  that  cognate 
island,  as  he  spends  his  maturity  in 
Capri,  ^oing  up -stairs  and  down- 
stairs, like  the  goose  in  the  fable, 
was  the  pride  of  Feliciello's  heart. 
Another  of  his  steeds,  whether  by 
means  of  its  saddle,  or  of  something 
characteristic  and  individual  in  its 
physiognomy,  bore  the  most  curious 
resemblance  to  a  dromedary  which 
was  ever  seen  out  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  third  was  a  fiery 
courser,  which,  when — as  occurred 
at  rare  but  precious  intervals — a 
level  bit  of  road  of  twenty  paces  or 
so  was  to  be  met  with,  could  be 
stimulated  out  of  his  ordinary  com- 
posed pace  into  a  short  and  hard 
trot  It  was  to  this  spirited  and 
mcgestic  animal  that  Feliciello  pre- 
ferred his  favourites,  himself  walk- 
ing by  the  stirrup.  Whether  he 
helped  himself  up  the  steep  bits 
of  the  road  by  means  of  the  tail 
I  cannot  affirm,  but  his  assistant, 
Pascorello,  certainly  did;  and  in- 
deed, as  a  general  rule,  preferred 
to  direct  the  good  old  drome- 
dary by  means  of  that  appendage. 
With  this  attendance  how  many 
hills  have  we  cUmbed,  and  beguiled 
how  many  languid  hours !— over 
roads  narrow  and  stony,  and  of  im- 
perial date — the  Boman  roads  that 
once  went  through  the  world — ^but 
here  all  interspersed  with  stairs, 
and  mostly  hemmed  in  by  walls, 
over  which  came  heavy  and  sweet 
the  breath  of  the  orange-blosaoms 
which  perfume  the  entire  island  ; 
past  cottages  all  white  and  window- 
less,  with  flat  faintly-rounded  roof  a 
that  spoke  of  the  East,  and  out  up. 
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on  the  free  hillside,  where  all  the 
slopes  were  bristling  with  fantas- 
tic apparitions  of  vegetation,  the 
quaint  and  hideous  prickly  pear. 
But  howsoever  the  road  went,  it  led 
always  to  some  mount  of  vision, 
from  which  the  strangers  could  look 
again  upon  those  unparalleled 
coasts,  the  landscape  which  no 
poet's  imagination  could  surpass, 
and  of  which  even  the  guides  were 
to  a  certain  extent  sensible,  but  in 
a  reasonable  way.  "  Vedi  Napoli, 
e  mjori"  in  humble  quotation  of  the 
proverb,  said  an  English  lady  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm.  Feliciello 
stopped  short  by  the  stirrup,  and 
Pascorello  turned  from  his  horse's 
tail.  ''  But  why,  signora?''  said  the 
wondering  Capriotes ;  perhaps  be- 
cause, seeing  Naples  every  day,  they 
felt  no  necessity  for  dying.  With 
peasants,  even  when  they  are  Ital- 
ians, the  sentimental  stands  but 
little  chance.  But  they  were  not 
indifferent  like  the  prosaic  Swiss, 
to  whom  their  mountains  are  a  mat- 
ter of  trade.  A  gleam  of  triumph 
lighted  up  Feliciello's  fine  eyes,  as 
he  found  out  another  and  yet  an- 
other point  of  view.  He  paused  to 
look  at  it  himself  with  a  certain 
fondness,  grateful,  no  doubt,  to  the 
loveliness  of  nature  which  got  him 
his  living ;  and  the  landscape  was 
morto  belia  even  to  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  the  train. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  they  speak  very  bad  Italian  in 
our  island,  if  we  may  pause  to  say 
so,  and  change  the  I  into  r  with 
ruthless  roughness,  not  to  speak  of 
other  barbarities.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  shake  the  popular 
conviction  that  Italian  is  the  most 
musical  and  soft  of  languages, 
though  practically  our  own  opinion 
and  experience  go  against  this 
amiable  fallacy;  but  the  profound- 
est  believer  in  its  beauty  would 
be  startled  to  have  a  villanous 
*'  Bash ! "  thrown  at  him  like  a  stone, 
instead  of  the  gentle  "Basta,'' 
which  looks  so  well  in  print ;  and 
^l  find  it  hard  to  identify 
lett"  with  the  liquid  "Aih 


petta,'^  which  conveys  its  meaning 
in  its  very  sound.  Such  eccentri- 
cities of  popular  diction  are,  how- 
ever, common  to  all  languages ;  but 
there  is  something  especiadly  char- 
acteristic in  the  Capriote  affirm- 
ative, '^Niursi,''  which  combines 
respect  and  decision  in  one  of  the 
contractions  dear  to  all  Italians. 
'*Si,  Signore,''  sounds  soft  and 
yielding;  but  a  woman  who  says 
"Niursi,"  is  likely  to  know  her 
mind  and  keep  by  her  determina- 
tion. The  same  abrupt  affirmative 
is  to  be  met  with  along  the  Sorren- 
tine  coast,  but  the  Capriotes  pique 
themselves  a  little  on  it  as  their  own 
possession,  and  resent  its  use  by  any 
impertinent  stranger.  It  is,  as  wiU 
be  seen,  a  simple  compound  of  the 
last  syUable  of  signor  with  the  uni- 
versal M,  according  to  the  Italian 
usage  of  pronouncing  the  respect- 
ful title  first ;  but  the  result  is  a 
response  of  the  most  distinct  and 
uncompromising  sound,  more  like 
a  defiant  negative  than  a  soft  and 
gentle  Yes. 

Those  kind  people  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  are  not  badly 
off  in  their  way,  though  there  are 
not  above  four  or  five  families  in 
the  community,  according  to  FeU- 
cieUo,  who  have  meat  on  their  table 
except  twice  in  the  year — at  Elaater 
and  Christmas.  Even  maccaroni 
is  food  for  festas.  The  common 
fare  is  wholesome  brown  bread, 
polenta,  beans,  and  vegetables; 
but  a  family  table  well  supplied 
with  these  substantial  eomesti- 
Uli  satisfies  bountifully  the  re- 
quirements of  nature  in  Capii, 
where  life  exists  under  primitive 
conditions.  Manufacture  of  any 
shape  has  not  begun  as  yet;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  patient  and  painstaking  in- 
dustry which  has  brought  under 
cultivation,  up  to  the  very  summits, 
the  steep  hillsides.  To  pass  along 
those  terraced  heights,  where  com 
and  wine  and  oil  are  being  produced 
upon  tiny  shelves  of  soil  sometimes 
no  broader  than  an  ordinary  table, 
gives  an  impression  of   cheerful^ 
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steady,  well-rewarded  labour,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  derived 
from  agriculture  on  a  grander  scale. 
It  is  impossible  to  lose  your  way  on 
these  hills,  for  every  little  plateau 
has  of  necessity  its  thread  of  path- 
way, closely  bordered  by  the  brist- 
ling wheat  or  the  heavy  stalks  of 
the  Gran  Turco — ^under  which  im- 
posinff  title  maize  is  grown  in  Italy 
—and  its  communications,  more  or 
less  practicable,  with  the  shelf  above 
and  the  shelf  below.  Here  and 
there  precious  olives  give  the  sweet- 
est shade — shade  which  is  at  once 
a  puticular  and  a  general  advan- 
tage— ^not  only  refreshing  the  way- 
farer, but  softening  with  tranquil 
tones  of  grey  the  brilliancy  of  the 
landscape;  and  vines  run  every- 
where like  the  lizards;  and  dewy 
crops  of  flax,  all  starred  with  blue 
blossoms,  wave  softly  about  in  the 
breeze.  If  anywhere  an  ambitious 
landholder  covets  a  hedge  for  his 
possessions,  he  finds  the  prickly  pear 
ready  to  his  hand,  standing  about 
in  all  kinds  of  comers,  Uke  the 
grotesque  but  faithful  dwarf  of 
medieval  story.  And  over  homely 
cabbages  and  huge  artichokes,  and 
the  heavy-blossomed  spikes  of  the 
Inpin,  from  which  comes  the  large 
white  feve  so  popular  in  these  re- 
gions, fall  abrupt  blotches  of  sha- 
dow from  the  fig-trees,  upon  which 
the  green  figs  push  out,  blunt  and 
shapeless,  among  the  half-developed 
leaves.  As  for  the  oranges,  they 
have  gardens  to  themselves,  where 
they  hang  all  the  year  round  in  de- 
licious gradation — ^the  blossoms  on 
one  bough,  the  ripe  fruit  on  an- 
other, hanging  like  golden  globes 
among  the  shady  leaves.  As  you 
poll  down  the  richest  bough 
hanging  heavy  with  oranges,  you 
can  make  a  long  arm  and  reach, 
if  you  are  so  wanton,  blossoms 
enough  to  crown  a  bride.  And 
there  are  other  perplexities  of 
choice,  since  the  tree  at  one  side  of 
yon  bean  the  compact  little  man- 
darins, with  their  peculiar  fragrance 
and  invariable  sweetness ;  and  on 
the  other  hang  pale  sweet  lemons, 


which  you  must  eat  for  the  name  of 
the  thing,  though  the  produce  is 
less  satisfactory;  and  then  there  is 
the  citron,  with  the  rind  (which  is 
the  best  of  it)  an  inch  thick,  filled 
with  a  meaningless  pulp,  which 
does  not  count  for  much.  These 
orange-gardens  are  walled  in,  and 
have  careful  appliances  for  irriga- 
tion, which  indeed  are  common  to 
all  the  cultivation  of  Capri;  and 
some  of  them  still  preserve  the 
reservoirs,  built  large  and  deep,  of 
the  everlasting  Koman  masonry, 
which  are  as  old  as  Tiberius — ^whose 
name,  by  the  way,  reminds  us,  lectore 
carissimaj  that  by  dint  of  gossip 
about  our  friends  and  their  mode  of 
living,  we  have  delayed  as  yet  our 
lawful  business  as  cicerone,  and  have 
not  taken  you  to  see  the  sights. 

There  are  in  Capri  four  lesser 
and  one  greater  height,  between 
which  lies  all  the  habitable  and 
fertile  part  of  the  island.  The 
highest  mountain -head  is  Monte 
Solaro,  a  towering  massof  limestone, 
on  one  side  of  which,  on  a  larger 
shelf  than  usual,  lies  among  the 
clouds  the  village  of  Anacapri,  al- 
ready mentioned;  and  under  the 
shelter  of  this  great  hill,  and  de- 
fended east  cmd  west  by  the  lesser 
heights,  occurs  the  valley,  if  it  can 
be  80  called,  or  rather  the  lower 
ridge,  saddle-shaped,  and  sloping 
down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides,  in 
which  Capri  proper,  with  its  cathe- 
dral, its  dismantled  convent,  and 
indefensible  gates,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  landscape.  Seaward, 
at  both  ends  of  the  island,  great 
precipices,  1800  feet  or  more  of 
sheer  ascent  from  the  water,  rise 
up  in  perpendicular  austerity,  com- 
municating none  of  the  secrets  they 
hold:in  their  bosom  ;  although  such 
secrets  as  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  the 
scarcely  less  beautiful  Passagio 
Verde,  might  be  worth  bragging  of. 
Between  these  mighty  ramparts,* 
looking  towards  Naples,  appears 
the  soft  edge  of  the  Marina,  with 
its  fringe  of  boats,  with  olives  and 
orange-gardens  opening  upward  to 
the  white  line  of  the  village,  which 
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lies  like  a  tliread  along  the  ridge. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  saddle,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Marina  Grande, 
the  Piccola  Marina,  a  smaller  but 
lovelier  nook  of  accessible  shore, 
defended  by  immense  corners  of 
rock,  and  populated  by  a  lesser 
population  of  fishing-boats  and 
fisher  children,  turns  its  face  to- 
wards Sicily,  opening  up,  like  the 
other,  its  gardens  and  terraces 
towards  the  village.  Thus  the 
Capriotes  can  contemplate  the  sea 
on  either  side  of  them  from  their 
airy  position.  Of  the  hills  which 
fence  them  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  one  to  which  the  stranger 
is  first  led  is  that  called  by  the  pea- 
sants Tiberio,  upon  which  the  most 
articulate  relics  of  the  terrible  Em- 
peror are  to  be  found.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  certain  majestic  round- 
ed arches,  like  those  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  at  Rome,  which  look  out 
from  the  masses  of  rubbish,  gaunt 
and  vacant,  upon  the  new  and  alien 
world  ;  and  a  careful  antiquarian 
might  follow  out,  if  he  would,  to 
some  extent  the  plan  of  the  guilty 
palace,  in  which  were  once  enact- 
ed wickednesses  past  thinking  of. 
There  is  even  a  bit  of  pavement  ex- 
tant, perfect  and  clear  mosaic,  the 
floor  apparently  of  a  passage  once 
leading  to  the  sea,  upon  which  un- 
happy paramours  or  trembling  vic- 
tims might  have  fluttered  yester- 
day, for  anything  the  obdurate 
perfection  of  the  path  can  say 
against  it  The  topmost  height  has 
been  consecrated  by  a  little  chapel 
to  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
— Santa  Maria  delSoccor»o — ^which 
in  its  way,  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  the  world  in  a  mythical  aspect, 
and  treat  the  religions  and  the 
vices  of  humanity  as  equally  acci- 
dental, would  look  a  very  fit  poetic 
justice  and  revenge  of  time.  Here, 
where  the  weak  were  once  ground 
-to  powder,  to  set  up  over  the  dead 
force  of  pagan  Rome  that  meek 
of  the  suffering  woman,  the 
^'ul  and  tender,  marks 
nd  wonderful  revolu- 
ight  even  imagine,  to 


carry  fancy  a  little  farther,  that  the 
Madonna-worship  throughout  Italy 
was  intended  as  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation to  the  ideal  type  of  woman 
for  all  the  hardship  inflicted  on  her 
kind.  The  soft  Italian  is  scarcely 
more  chivalrous  than  was  the  hard- 
hearted Roman.  It  does  not  strike 
him  as  anomalous  that  his  wife 
should  fetch  and  carry  up  and  down 
these  flinty  stairs  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  while  he  walks  unencum- 
bered, or  rides  the  patient  donkey 
as  far  as  the  village  piazza.  Such  a 
division  of  labour  is  counted  natu- 
ral— at  all  events,  in  Capri ;  but  in 
compensation  to  the  sex,  it  is  to 
a  deified  woman  that  he  addresses 
his  prayers.  It  would  be  curious 
to  observe  whether  the  rule  holds 
among  the  more  devoted  votaries  of 
Mary  throughout  the  world. 

But  there  are  better  things  to  be 
seen  on  this  Tiberian  height  On 
the  highest  point  in  front  of  the 
chapel  is  a  grassy  platform,  upon 
which  the  meek  hermit  who  has 
charge  of  the  little  sanctuary  places 
chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Signori  and  the  good  of  the  eleemo- 
sina  box  which  hangs  against  the 
wall.  Niccolo  is  not  by  any  means 
an  austere  or  alarming  anchorite, 
but  a  youth  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  a  pensive  soul,  half  fright- 
ened at  his  own  temerity  in  dwell- 
ing up  here  among  the  winds; 
who  cultivates  meekly  a  little  corn 
and  a  few  vegetables  in  the  ruined 
chambers  of  Tiberius,  and  gets 
his  living  painfully,  like  all  the 
other  peasants  of  Capri,  from  the 
produce  of  his  little  shelves  and 
boxes  of  soil.  This  modest  youth, 
who  might  almost,  with  a  little  ide- 
alisation and  a  fillet  in  his  hair, 
stand  for  one  of  the  deacon-angels 
in  an  old  picture,  wisely  says  no- 
thing about  the  landscape,  but  leaves 
it  to  his  visitors  to  ei^joy  for  them- 
selves. It  is,  with  enlargements 
and  appendices,  the  same  beautiful 
vision  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. All  the  curving  lip  of  the 
bay  is  traced  in  sunshine  with  a 
continuous  line  of  white  towns  and 
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vilkges,  broken  bere  and  tbere  by 
vagne  promontories  and  stretcbes 
of  shadowy  beacb — from  Torre  del 
Annimziata,  wbich  lies  penlous  on 
the  dark  skirts  of  Vesnvias,  to  tbe 
distant  glimmer  of  buman  babita- 
tions  towards  Baise  on  tbe  otber 
foA^  And  if  tbe  sun  is  verging 
towards  tbe  west,  it  is  over  tbe 
monntain-mass  of  Iscbia,  towering 
high  out  of  tbe  dazzling  water,  tbat 
he  sends  tbe  mist  of  light  wbicb 
seems  to  weave  itself  into  a  chang- 
ing tissne  of  gold  and  purple  upon 
Monnt  Epomeneo,  and  over  tbe  low- 
lying  hillocks  of  Procida.  To  tbe 
east,  the  eye,  if  it  could  ever  tire  of 
tbe  bay  before  it,  can  escape  to  tbe 
open  sea,  and  to  tbe  glorious  coast 
towards  Amalfi,  wbicb  scarcely  con- 
descends to  slope  its  mountainous 
sides  towards  tbe  sea,  but  yet  bolds 
half-way  up  lines  of  inaccessible 
white  towns  perched  among  tbe  cliffs 
and  facing  the  south — or  mezzo-gior' 
no,  as  tbe  Italians  say,  and  it  is  a 
better  word.  Not  tbe  south,  tbe  mere 
quarter  from  wbicb  tbe  winds  blow, 
but  noon  in  full  impersonation,  tbe 
bkzing  joyous  mid-day,  zenith  and 
crown  of  all  the  hours.  These  same 
towns  secure  to  tbe  landscape  bere, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  tbat  un- 
failing charm  of  buman  interest 
which,  even  when  historical  asso- 
ciations are  wanting,  gives  an  addi- 
tional delight  to  the  scene.  Tbe 
coast  of  tbe  Oulf  of  Salerno  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  grand  under 
any  circumstances,  yet  but  for  tbe 
glimmer  of  yonder  inaccessible  Posi- 
tano  on  the  further  headland,  and 
all  the  touches  of  light  between 
which  mark  the  line  of  human  habi- 
tations, it  would  be  but  a  gloomy 
and  silent  grandeur.  And  tragic 
and  terrible  are  tbe  memories  that 
Poetry  has  woven  about  tbat  coast ; 
for  yonder  lie  tbe  tiny  islets— de- 
tached rocks  greened  over  with  de- 
ceitful verdure— where  tbe  Sirens 
sang.  A  little  personal  experience 
of  snch  storms  as  change  the  face  of 
heaven  in  a  moment,  and  make  the 
skies  darken  and  the  sea  rise,  gives 
a  reality  to  the  tale,  and  makes  one 


hold  ona's  breath.  In  the  sudden 
tumult,  through  tbe  sudden  gloom, 
with  those  vast  cliffs  looming  in 
tbe  blackness  under  tbe  lee,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjure  up  the  bro- 
ken notes  of  tbat  song  wbicb  tempt- 
ed tbe  mariner  to  bis  fate.  But  no 
imagination  could  be  more  utterly 
out  of  accord  with  tbe  caressing 
sweetness  of  this  daylight  sea. 

The  humble  hermit  stands  at  bis 
chapel  door,  and  takes  no  heed  of 
one's  musings  ;  and  unless  it  were 
a  weary  ghost  of  Tiberius's  day,  or 
perhaps  a  more  recent  spectre  of 
one's  own,  there  is  nothing  here  to 
interrupt    the    silence.     The   sea 
comes  very  softly  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  sheer  down  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  breathes  upwards  a 
compassionate    hush,  so  soft  and 
oft  repeated  that  one  comes  to  feel 
as  if  he  meant  it,  and  bad  woven 
the  observation  of  ages,  the  result 
of  all  his  long  spectatorship  of  hu- 
man grief,  into  that  one  compas- 
sionate syUable.    Hush!  If  you  lis- 
ten, you  will  find  that  the  very  air 
has  caught  the  trick,  and  breathes  it 
after  him  in  keys  as  softly  varied  as 
tlie  tones  of  a  poet.  It  is  not  like  the 
Sirens'  song.     This  still  ocean  has 
no  thrilling  invitation  to  give,  no 
secret  pleasures  to  offer;  but  round 
the   storied  coasts,  where  he    lias 
seen  so  much,  and  where,  perhaps, 
by  times,  a  groan  over  human  ^oais^ 
ery  has  rent  his  great  bosom,  ana 
driven  him  to '  passion,  he  cornea 
novir   in  his  milder  mood  with      » 
dispassionate  but  tender  pity.     l±aa 
not  he  too  seen  nights  of  sadneaa 
and  misery,  days  of  tempest     mx^ 
tribulation,  in  which  Uie  «^«^^«t^ 
down    at   Boont      »«   "i" 
morning  and   the  calm  r 
in    their  time.    The  moral  i» 
vast  for  htunan  Ufe,  m  wbicU  tl**^ 
is  neither  time  nor  •!»«  ««>r    '^. 
everlasting  renovatiOM  of  ,  '^'/^  !* 
nature  is  wpable ;  but  tlj««  »  •  -  >-  * 
tain  healing  in  the  •o«ib4,»«*«^'  —<^* 

S  though  ft  iB.  vz.^'^rii  :ivz 

without  an  acc«e.  **  ^jT^''  .^^ 

here,  cU«  W.  <*«*  **^     -•'^^s- 
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tims  of  the  ¥ricked  Emperor  were 
pitched  headlong  from  the  terrific 
SaUo  into  the  soft  remorseful  sea. 
And  there,  where  Niccolo's  inno- 
cent goards  are  growing,  the  waUs 
that  confine  the  little  plot  are 
the  walls  of  the  Camarelli,  infernal 
chambers,  which  even  the  Eoman 
people,  not  too  scrupulous,  razed 
wellnigh  to  the  ground  for  horror 
of  the  vice  once  practised  there — 
which  has  all  given  place,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  meek  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Succour  and  her  lonely 
little  chapeL  And  was  it  not  yon- 
der, on  the  cloudy  skirts  of  Yesu* 
vius,  that  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  d^  i>assed 
from  life  to  death  1  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  from  those  big  recollec- 
tions that  belong  to  the  world,  the 
solitary  muser  naturally  turns  to 
recollections  of  his  own,  which 
may,  heaven  knows,  be  as  sad  as 
Pompeii,  but  are  not  equally  inter- 
esting to  other  men.  Wherefore 
let  us  take  into  our  heart,  as  best 
we  may,  that  soft  and  abstract 
compassion  of  the  sea,  which  is  for 
us  and  for  alL  Hush !  What  more 
can  anything  mortal  say  1 

And  there  are  the  boats  skim- 
ming like  birds  towards  Sicily, 
which  lies  yonder  lost  in  the  blue 
heavens ;  and  here,  at  our  left  hand, 
the  white  skiffs  from  Sorrento 
linger  underneath  the  cliffs  waiting 
for  the  Forestieri,  who  have  gone 
to  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  stay  there 
so  long  beyond  anybody's  patience, 
that  the  forlorn  boatmen  shout 
'^  Maccaronii ! "  to  each  other  as  they 
pass,  by  way  of  keeping  up  their 
spirits — for  is  not  that  a  specific  for 
all  troubles  ?  **  Coraggio  a  voiy  nuMC- 
caroni  a  nai,*'  says  Feliciello,  show- 
ing a  want  of  refinement  in  the  use 
of  the  second  person  plural  which 
wounds  one's  feelings.  As  we  come 
down  the  hill,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  step  aside  to  the  SaltOy  and 
watch  the  quick  seconds  whirling 
round  on  your  watch,  while  the  at- 
tendant there  makes  the  usual 
experiment  on  your  behalf  by 
pitching  down  a  stone  suffidenUy 


heavy  to  be  heard  as  it  dashes  on 
the  rocks  below.    The  seconds  pass 
quickly,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  sense  of 
time  which  grows  upon  the  listener 
watching  that  noiseless  finger  si>eed 
round  its  entire  circuit  while  he 
waits  for  the  crash  below,  has  some- 
thing  awful    in   it    How  many 
thoughts  might  have  had  time  to 
rush  through  the  doomed  brain  as  it 
whirled  down  that  awful  abyss  to  be 
dashed  on  the  hideous  rocks ! — and 
from  that  thought,  somehow,  one's 
mind  leaps,  I  cannot  tell  why,  to 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  modem  con- 
troversies, and  wonders,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  punishment,  what  does  Lord 
Westbniy  think  would  be  a  long 
enough  term  for  such  a  likely  peni- 
tent as  this  same  Tiberius — or  what 
could  be  made  of  him,  if  he  ever 
made  his  way  out  of  the  everlast- 
ing prisons  1    This  is  a  matter  in 
respect  to  which  the  untrained  and 
arbitrary  mind  has  an  advantage 
over  its  superiors ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  would  be  a  great 
satiafaction,  in  respect  to  the  Tiberii 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  if  one  could 
hope  that  their  spiritual  necks  were 
broken  over  some  grand  Salto,  and 
themselves  made  a  summary  end 
of  at  once  and  for  ever — which, 
however,  is  an  expedient  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  would  please  neither 
party  in  the  polemical   question. 
In  case  his  victims  by  any  happy 
chance   should    escape   the   roc^ 
and  plunge  into  the  sea,  thus  gain- 
ing a  possibility  of  escape,  there 
were   boats    waiting    underneath, 
under  the    awful    upright   gloom 
of  those  noble  diffs,  with  spears 
ready  for  the   unfortunates,  who 
surdy,  if  Dante  had  regulated  the 
business,   would    have   been   pro- 
vided with  a  red-hot  spear  or  two 
to    recdve   their   muiderer   upon 
when  he  came  to  join  them.     But 
these   images   are    too    gruesome 
for  the  Capri  sunshine,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  murder;   and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do,  when  we 
have  descended  the  hill,  is  to  follow 
the  level  road — ^the  only  levd  road 
in  the  island — ^which  leads  through 
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the  heart  of  cultivation  and  civili- 
sation, to  the  point  of  Tregara, 
where,  in  the  fall  sea  which  tlu'obs 
away  from  this  sunny  beach  to 
Sicily  and  Africa  and  all  the  sou- 
thern world,  stand  the  gigantic 
rocks  called  the  Faraglioni,  three 
mighty  limestone  towers  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  land.  From  this 
point  all  the  amateur  artists  make 
their  first  sketches,  and  doubtless 
also  many  artists  who  are  some- 
thing more  than  amateurs.  The 
water  beats  dazzling  upon  the  ever- 
lasting foundation  of  these  wonder- 
ful landmarks,  and  sweeps  through 
the  chill  magnificent  arch  which 
pierces  the  heart  of  the  biggest 
rock,  and  above  them  flutter  white 
flocks  of  sea-birds,  called  manachi 
by  the  natives,  which  make  their 
nests  in  the  clifls.  Nothing  could 
be  more  different  than  the  aspect 
of  affairs  here  and  in  the  scene 
we  have  just  quitted.  On  that 
side  so  much  variety  and  so  many 
associations;  on  this,  only  the  ab- 
solute and  arbitrary  sea,  with  those 
three  gigantic  rocks  standing  out 
of  it,  and  the  quail-nets  spread 
upon  the  solitary  beach.  The  scene 
could  not  be  more  peaceful  if  the 
Faraglioni  had  been  put  in  harness, 
as  becomes  their  name,  and  had 
grown  to  be  the  Pharos  of  that 
waste  of  water,  doing  human  ser- 
vice in  the  most  noble  and  touching 
office  which  Nature  can  hold  for 
man.  But  the  dark  rocks  are  more 
congenial  than  any  charitable  beacon 
to  the  tragic  coast  of  the  Sirens, 
and  there  they  stand,  to  warn  if 
anybody  could  see  them,  to  crush 
to  powder  if  any  hapless  little 
vessel  swung  against  their  stony 
masses  in  the  despair  and  blackness 
of  a  storm.  And  now  let  us  go  back 
along  the  flowery  road,  where  the  figs 
and  the  olives  throw  sweet  patches 
of  shadow,  and  all  the  hill  below, 
and  all  the  hill  above,  runs  over  with 
luxuriant  growth,  confusing  the 
lines  of  the  terraces  by  the  profu- 
sion of  vegetation,  and  mantling  up 
all  the  walls  and  steps  in  emerald 
green ;  the  sun  has  gone  down  be- 
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hind  Solaro,  behind  Ischia,  if  we 
could  but  see  it;  and  before  we  are 
aware>  the  bell  of  the  Ave  Maria 
rings  out  from  the  old  church,  and 
darkness,  swift  and  sudden,  falls 
upon  earth  and  sea. 

Next  day,  with  a  calm  sea  and 
no  wind  to  speak  of,  we  will  take 
you  to  the  Grotto  Azzurro^  which 
hides  round  the  dark  clifls  yonder, 
in  a  secrecy  so  great  that  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  chance  alone  redis- 
covered that  wonderful  fairy  vault 
The  Mediterranean  is  sweet,  and 
sweeter  still  is  the  Bay  of  Naples ; 
but  that  ideal  sea,  upon  which  ordi- 
nary persons  can  launch  fairy  skiffs 
and  float  about  for  ever  without 
inconvenience,  ia  still  hidden  in 
the  clouds,  like  most  other  ideal 
things;  and  delicious  as  the  blue 
water  is  to  look  at,  it  would  be  vain 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  those  long 
soft  undulations  are  evidences  of  a 
swell  anything  but  agreeable  to  un- 
practised travellers.  When  we  have 
passed  the  cheerful  Marina,  and  run, 
alarmingly  close,  along  the  base  of 
the  great  precipices  towards  the  west, 
it  is  bewildering  to  see  the  Sorrento 
boats  lie  waiting  opposite  a  huge 
dead  mass  of  rock,  which  looks  as 
impenetrable  as  an  Alp,  and  shows 
no  opening,  unless  that  tiny  pigeon- 
hole on  ti^e  level  of  the  sea,  three 
feet  high,  and  not  much  more  wide, 
should  happen  to  be  the  gateway 
for  which  our  boatman  aims.  There 
is  just  width  enough  for  a  little 
boat  to  pass,  and  you  have  to  crouch 
down  in  the  bottom,  with  your 
head  on  a  level  with  the  seat  you 
have  just  been  occupying,  as  we 
shoot  through  the  narrow  gloomy 
areh.  Within  you  open  your  eyes 
upon  a  scene  too  solemnly  and 
mysteriously  beautiful  to  be  ade- 
quately described  by  the  wondering 
exclamation  of  *'  Fairyland ! "  which 
most  i>eople  make  on  entering;  de- 
noting by  tiiat  word  that  they  are 
altogether  perplexed  and  bewilder- 
ed for  the  moment  by  something 
beyond  what  imagination  has  ever 
conceived.  When  you  have  recov- 
ered your  senses  after  the  first  awe 
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of  that  blue  twilight,  the  outlines 
of  this  strange  temple  of  nature 
grow  dear — ^that  is,  as  clear  as  any- 
thing can  be  through  the  azure  mist, 
in  which  your  neighbour's  face  is 
as  the  face  of  a  spirit,  and  flesh  and 
blood  grow  white  and  ethereal,  sub- 
limated out  of  all  the  tints  of  life. 
It  is  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land  that  dwells  in  this  little 
sanctuary  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas; 
light  not  of  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  something  mysterious  between 
the  two ;  blue  daylight  so  changed 
and  mysticised  by  its  passage  through 
the  blue  water,  that  there  is  no 
familiar  feature  left  by  which  to 
recognise  the  well-known  morning. 
It  is  not  that  the  limestone  arch  is 
blue,  but  that  the  reflection  from 
the  marvellous  tint  of  the  water, 
which  is  like  the  blue  of  a  forget- 
me-not  or  a  child's  eyes,  floats 
about  it  in  a  magical  haze  of  reflec- 
tion, shrouding  its  austere  propor- 
tions, and  making  the  rugged  grot 
into  a  mystic  chapeL  As  the  boat 
glides  noiseless  over  the  sapphire 
floor,  the  soft  silence  hushes  out 
even  the  joyous  voices  that  are 
hushed  nowhere  else.  Nothing  less 
lofty  than  a  Te  Deum  should  wake 
the  echoes  of  that  solemn  vault. 
In  the  gloom  at  the  upper  end,  the 
swart  boatman,  perched  on  a  ledge 
of  a  rock,  looks  like  a  great  white 
angel,  fit  to  be  there;  and  here, 
from  where  the  altar  should  be,  to 
look  at  the  ever-brightening  blue, 
as  it  opens  to  the  narrow  arch,  is 
like  looking  into  some  blue  door- 
way in  the  sky,  such  as  must  lead 
to  heaven.  Hush  !  here  comes  an- 
other boat,  black  and  noiseless, 
with  bowing  heads,  that  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  one  solemn 
crouching  figure  at  the  prow,  guid- 
ing the  sUent  voyage.  Is  it  Obaron, 
with  his  fixed  blank  eyes  and  help- 
less passengers?  or  is  it  only  a 
ruddy  English  party  from  Sorrento, 
with  all  the  roses  quenched  out  of 
their  cheeks  by  what  looks  like  awe, 
but  is  perhaps  only  atmosphere) 
A—-.-,  before  they  recover  them- 
tnd  b^gin  to  talk,  for  here 


comes  another  and  another  boat; 
and  again  we  make  our  obeisances, 
and  steal  out  like  banished  souls 
into  the  garish,  sunshine  and  the 
unveiled  day. 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  novel  of  the '  Im- 
provisatore,'  a  book  in  which  the 
Swedish  sentimentalist  has  made 
use  of  his  travels,  is  laid  in  this 
Blue  Grotto  ;  and  it  is,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  a  scene  of  mystery  and 
passion,  in  which  the  hero  has  a 
tantalising  glimpse  of  the  heroine, 
and  everything  ends  in  throbbmg 
pulses,  breaking  hearts,  and  a  cli- 
max of  vague  and  wordy  excitation. 
But  anything  less  like  passion  or 
excitement  of  any  kind  than  this 
vault  of  misty  azure  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man,  and  yet  a  foolish  one,  who 
would  try  love-making  in  such  a 
scene,  much  less  flirtation.  The 
only  feeling  in  the  least  like  its  ef- 
fect which  we  can  remember,  is  that 
sense  of  subdued  sensation,  if  one 
might  use  such  an  expression,  the 
tranquillising  awe  that  steals  over 
a  mind  subject  to  such,  influences 
in  a  Gothic  crypt,  more  especially 
one  from  which  all  the  worship  and 
the  decoration  has  departed.  If 
the  Catholic  Church,  always  so 
ready  to  note  and  profit  by  the  ac- 
cidental sanctities  of  locality,  bad 
consecrated  the  Grotto  Azznrro,  no 
one  could  have  been  surprised. 
Stoop  down  and  hold  your  breath, 
as  we  shoot  again  all  darkling 
through  the  arch  which  hangs  heavy 
with  salt  sea-dew.  '*It  is  not  true 
— ^it  is  not  real — ^it  is  a  dream,"  says 
some  one,  and  Feliciello  opens  .lus 
brown  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  shows 
his  white  teeth  through  his  beard. 
What  next  wiU  they  say,  these  in- 
credible Forestieri  ?  Not  real !  and 
yet  how  many  honest  fellows  make 
their  living  by  it,  and  but  for  this 
little  steal^y  archway  and  the  scene 
to  which  it  opens,  could  no  more 
afford  to  marry  and  multiply  than 
our  guide  himself  could  manage  to 
live  without  Tiberio!  But  though 
Feliciello  smiles,  he  does  not  con- 
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descend  to  any  other  notice  of  so 
ridiculous  an  exclamation.  The 
Blue  Grotto  is  part  of  his  manor, 
and  of  the  estate  of  Antonino  of 
SorrentOy  and  many  another ;  and 
as  for  the  nonsense  uttered  by  the 
Signori  Inglesi  in  their  bad  Italian, 
who  pays  any  attention)  And  now, 
as  the  swell  has  fallen  a  litde,  let 
US  pluck  up  a  heart  and  make  our 
way  round  the  island  in  Luigi's 
big  boat,  with  four  stout  rowers, 
who  take  their  business  very  quiet- 
ly. These  four  lithe  brown  figures, 
who  stand  to  their  oars,  propelling 
their  boat,  not  in  our  English 
fashion,  seated,  but  standing,  and 
with  their  faces  to  the  prow,  in 
their  red  Phrygian  caps  and  scanty 
white  under-garment,  bear  a  char- 
acter more  fitting  the  place  than 
any  decorous  British  boat's  crew, 
though  Luigi  himself,  in  the  blue 
coat  he  wears  on  Sundays,  looks 
twenty  times  more  like  a  Scotch 
elder  than  a  Neapolitan  marinaro. 
Past  the  softened  cliffs,  which  form 
a  bulwark  to  the  high  table-land 
on  which  Anacapri  lies  unseen 
among  the  clouds;  past  the  littJe 
tower  which  commands  the  one 
accessible  point  on  this  iron-bound 
coast,  the  little  rocky  landing- 
place  at  limbo ;  past  the  wild 
bastion  that  confronts  Ischia  and 
the  setting  sun ;  and  now  again  we 
sweep  along  by  the  foot  of  frightful 
precipices  to  the  south,  rocks  rising 
into  such  a  line  of  rocky  needles, 
sharp  and  gigantic,  as  remind  one 
of  the  AiguUles  farther  north  among 
the  eternal  snows.  But  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  the  snow  lies  at  Capri, 
and  all  those  peaks  of  rock  bum  all 
day  long  in  the  full  sun.  Down 
below,  at  the  base  of  those  tremen- 
dous cliffs,  lies  the  Grotto  Verde,  no 
secret  and  sacred  place  like  the 
other,  but  a  wonderful  brief  pas- 
sage riven  through  the  rocks,  which 
glow  inside  with  a  sulphureous 
golden  green,  and  throw  upon  the 
water  deep  emerald  reflections, 
strange  to  behold  in  the  midst  of 
that  blue  sea ;  for  blue  and  green 
are  not  comparative  expressions  in 


the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  mean  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  colour  they  re- 
present :  and  the  green  of  that 
marvellous  opening,  as  our  boat 
pushes  cautiously  through  it,  grind- 
ing on  the  rocks  on  either  side,  is 
greener  than  any  verdure  about 
Capri — ^green  like  nothing  but  the 
brilliant  profound  tint  of  the  emer- 
ald ;  though  it  requires  but  one  long 
sweep  of  the  oars,  one  bend  of  the 
brown  unanimous  figures,  to  carry 
us  over  patches  of  deep  indigo  into 
.the  common  heaven  of  blue,  the 
universal  Mediterranean  colour. 
And  here  now  comes  the  little 
Marina,  and  that  lovely  pool  shut 
in  by  rocks,  and  sweet  with  such 
bewildering  tints  and  gradations  of 
colour  as  would  drive  any  painter 
wild,  which  we  have  chnstened 
Diana's  Bath.  Most  good  things 
known  in  the  world  are  to  be  had 
in  England,  but  colour  is  one  of 
the  few,  the  wondrous  few,  that  are 
wanting.  It  seems  to  develop  a 
new  sense  when  the  sober  British 
eye  begins  to  take  in  all  this  incon- 
ceivable wealth.  The  water  itself 
gradually  lightening  out  of  its  blue- 
ness,  as  it  steals  along  more  and 
more  shallow  to  the  silver  sand,  co- 
quetting through  every  charming 
subterfuge  of  azure  and  green  and 
grey  before  it  breaks  at  last  upon 
the  little  pebbles,  and  owns  itself 
only  a  limpid  medium  for  all  re- 
flections, colourless  in  itself.  And 
then  the  rocks  that  have  tossed 
themselves  about  as  if  in  sport  to 
secure  these  coy  and  tender  wave- 
lets, throwing  a  stone  or  two  into 
the  shape  of  an  arch,  to  be  sure,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  island  ;  what 
cool  tones  of  brown  and  grey — ^what 
wild  sulphureous  touches  —  what 
russet  stains  that  bum  red  in  the 
sun  !  The  recollections  of  this  day's 
voyage  might  suffice  to  brighten  up 
the  leaden  shadows  for  a  whole 
lifetime  at  home. 

It  is  just  possible  that  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  as  we  rounded 
the  rocks  this  morning  from  the 
Marina,  you  might  see  some  faint 
zdgzag  lines  scratched  with  an  air 
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of  meaning;  and  as  the  days  are 
endless  on  paper,  and  fatigae  an 
unknown    accident,  we  will  take 
another  direction  this  time,   and 
show  yoa  their  signification.     Here, 
for  some  reason  which  we  cannot 
explain,  perhaps  because  it  lies  too 
much  under  the  shadow  of  Monte 
Solaro    for    great   productiveness, 
the  higher  slope  is  left  to  nature, 
and   has  grown  into  a   wild  and 
sweet  thicket  of  myrtle  and   ar- 
butus,   through    which   the  path 
climbs  and  winds  amid  such  a  flush 
of  cistus- blossoms  as  were  never 
seen  before.     A  little  earlier  the 
wood   was  starred  all  over  with 
cyclamens,  and    earlier  still   per- 
fumed the  very  world  with  violets. 
You    may     stUl    have    fragrance 
enough,  if  you  crush  under  foot  as 
you  pass  by  a  handful  of  those 
abundant  myrtle-leaves.    It  is  here 
our  industrious  friends,  ever  anxious 
to  turn  an  honest  penny,  find  the 
walking-sticks  which  kind  Santella 
sells — but  hereafter  you  shall  hear 
about    Ssmtella.      In    the   mean 
time,  let  us    brush  through   the 
fragrant  wood  as  far  as  the  path 
will  take  us.    All  this  time  have 
you  not  been  regarding  with  silent 
wonder  and  dismay  the  path  which 
goes  forward   so  boldly,  as  if  it 
meant  to  lead  to  somewhere,  and 
then  all  at  once  stops  short  before 
those  scratches  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice )    But  do  not  be  afraid  ! 
To  be  sure,  the  Gemmi  itself  is  less 
perpendicular ;  but  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  a  practicable  road,  by  which 
the    Roman  engineers  of  the  im- 
perial days  scaled  the  inaccessible 
height.    It  is  wrong,  however,  to 
call  it  a  road,  for  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  stair,  five  hundred 
steps  and  more,  turning  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in  an 
endless  series  of  sharp  angles,  up 
which  the   ponies  (without  their 
riders,  however)  clamber  almost  as 
nimbly  as  the  women,  who  carry  up 
and  down  all  that  Anacapri  needs 
of  provisions,  and  all  the  wood  that 
isuaed  in  the  lower  village.  Steadily 
~  ««./]  down,  without  an  additional 


shade  of  colour  or  a  quickening 
respiration,  they  march  with  those 
great  bundles  on  their  heads,  fag- 
gots of  wood  or  bales  of  *'  roba," 
underneath  which  the  faces  glance 
"  maliciosa,''  as  Feliciello  says ;  not 
beautiful  faces  in  general,  though 
sometimes  a  straight  and   sullen 
Grecian  profile  strikes  out  against 
the  background  of  rock,  perfect  in 
form,   though    not   so   attractive 
as    the    coDunoner   type,   which, 
radiant  in  deep  colour,  bright  eyes, 
crisp  hair,  and  pearly  teeth,  goes 
into  developments  of  nose  and  chin 
less  regular  than  the  classic  ideal 
When  you  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  stair,  here  is  the  table-land  of 
Anacapri,  probably  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island,  though,  but  for 
that  stair,  no  traveller  arriving  in  a 
legitimate    manner  at  the  Marina 
could  80   much  as  guess  at    the 
existence  of  the  soft  and  fruitful 
slope  which  embosoms  the  white 
village  in  foliage  more  luxuriant 
than  anything  below.      Here  the 
com,  the  wine,  and  oil  grow  to- 
gether, emblems  of  plenty;  and  any 
wild  bit  of  soil  ^at  the  thrifty 
cultivators  may  have  suffered   to 
escape  them,  is  blue  with  rough 
bright  borage  dear  to   the  bees. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  Oriental  than  our  Capri  cot- 
tages, both  above  and  below,  which 
are  almost  without  exception  flat- 
roofed,  and   eschew  windows    to 
the  b€»t  of  their  ability,  standing 
mildly  blimk  in  a  peaceful  white- 
ness among  their  luxuriant  terraces, 
admitting  little  light  save  by  the 
open  door;   and  the  narrow  vil- 
lage streets,  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  two  people  to  stand  abreast, 
have  something  of  the  same  Eastern 
character.    But  Italy  re-appears  in 
the  little  piazza,  the  universal  vil- 
lage centre,  where  stands  the  church 
and  the  Guardia  Nationale,    and 
the  headquarters  of  the  little  mu- 
nicipality; and  where  the  entire 
population  unite  in  directing  the 
eyes  of  the  strangers  to  a  tablet 
in  the  wall,  where  one  reads  in 
English  words  the   record  of   an 
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English  soldier's  warfare  and  death 
— ^Major  Hamel,  if  our  memory 
serves,  who  had  chaige  of  the 
island  and  its  defences  the  last 
time  war  came  Capri-wards.  The 
brave  Englishman  died  for  the 
island  as  used  to  be  our  Eng- 
lish custom.  One  wonders  what 
had  he  to  do  shedding  honest 
blood  for  the  wondering  peasants, 
who  are  a  great  deal  too  much  ab- 
sorbed, even  in  this  age  of  enlight- 
enment, in  their  own  primitive  busi- 
ness, to  care  much,  now  that  mas- 
sacre and  cruelty  are  no  longer  in 
fashion  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
what  big  kingdom  takes  little  Capri 
in  tow!  But,afterall,amanwithhis 
hands  in  his  pockets  looking  on  at 
everything,  is  scarcely  so  dignified  a 
national  ideal  as  is  even  this  name- 
less Major,  dying  like  a  hero  in 
testimony  of  a  certain  wild  idea,  of 
which  England  was  possessed  once 
upon  a  time,  that  in  the  face  of 
all  big  bullies  and  conquerors  it 
was  she  against  the  world.  Other 
ideas  have  dawned  upon  the  present 
generation  ;  but  still  let  us  be  ex- 
cnaed  if  we  love  our  island  all  the 
better,  because  for  the  sake  of  its 
scarce-regarded  freedom  an  English 
soldier  shed  his  blood. 

This  same  question  of  freedom  ap- 
peals in  a  very  prosaic  light  to  our 
peasants,  who  fakve,  on  the  whole,  a 
nmited  understanding  of  the  whole 
business,  and  speak  with  a  grotesque 
familiarity  of  ^^Yittorio,"  whose 
identity  seems  altogether  doubtful 
and  uncertain  to  Uiem.  Even  in 
Capri  the  people  are  aware  what 
the  name  of  Garibaldi  means  ;  but 
Vittorio  is  altogether  an  arbitmry 
sound.  And  liberty  is  dear,  as 
somebody  says — ^very  dear,  costing 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  patemcd 
government ;  and  its  advantages  are 
not  so  evident  to  the  honest  man 
whose  aflhirs  and  interests  are  all 
limited  by  the  precipices  of  Capri, 


as  were  the  advantages  of  another 
exchange  of  government  to  the  so- 
ber Savoyard  in  Chamouni,  who 
explained  that  under  French  rule 
one  could  drink  as  much  as  one 
pleased  and  could  pay  for,  with- 
out any  tjrrannical  limit  of  com- 
munal law  to  stop  one's  liquor, 
as  under  the  Italian  regime — a 
sensible  sign  of  liberation,  which 
was  plain  to  the  moat  ordinary 
capacity.  But  no  such  relaxation 
of  tyranny  has  been  felt  at  Capri, 
where  the  only  thing  quite  certain 
and  apparent  is  that  liberty,  as  we 
have  said,  is  dear.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent  indeed,  throughout 
all  this  region  of  Italy,  than  that 
the  political  revolution  is  in  no 
sense  a  peasant's  question.  The 
multitude  on  the  lowest  level  has 
been  mute  except  for  Gkribaldi ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  class  which 
has  attained  at  least  to  the  begin- 
nings of  education,  that  any  real 
comprehension  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found.  No  distinction  could 
have  been  more  apparent  than  that 
between  Feliciello's  uninstructed 
peasant-estimate  of  this  question, 
and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
eldest  member  of  that  brotherhood 
of  talent  which  keeps  the  Cappucini 
Hotel  at  Amidfi.*  No  doubt  Mel- 
lon!, as  a  more  responsible  member 
of  the  community,  paid  twice  as 
heavily  for  his  new  privileges  as  an 
Italian  subject  as  our  trusty  Felice 
did.  But  Melloni  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  and  had  an  eye  be- 
yond the  present  moment,  and  could 
see  with  unquestionable  distinctness 
beyond  the  pictorial  chivalrous  fig- 
ure of  the  Italian  hero  that  altogether 
prosaic  form  of  the  Italian  King, 
which  means  not  only  Victor  Em- 
manuel, but  many  things  unintelli- 
gible to  the  peasant  intelligence. 
The  Amalfi  innkeeper  stands  at  the 
lowest  level  of  that  class,  which 
embraces  all  the  intelligence  and 


♦  The  yofongest  member  of  this  brotherhood,  Francesco,  who  ia  the  cook  of  the 
cstobHahment,  is  not  only  in  that  particular  an  artirte  worthy  of  onqnalified 
^ipmhation,  bat  \b  the  poesenor  of  a  tenor  sach  as  one  seldom  hears,  with  which 
he  does  not  refnse,  on  doe  soUcitation,  to  chann  his  guests. 
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enterprise  of  Italy;  and  it  is  by 
this  Tast  body,  a  body  at  once  more 
picturesque  and  more  real  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  England,  and 
not  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  re- 
Yolution,  the  peasants  and  the  no- 
bles, that  Italy  has  changed  hands. 
Melloni's  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  to  a  people  unaccustomed 
to  personal  sacrifices,  were  such  as 
would  have  filled  any  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  gratitude  and 
admiration ;  whereas  the  poor  Cap- 
riotes  groan,  not  blaming  ^'Vitto- 
rio" — rather,  on  the  whole,  feeling 
a  kind  of  pride  in  him,  as  in  some 
kind  of  unknown  ogre,  who  has 
proved  his  right  to  the  kingdom  in 
the  primitive  way,  by  taking  when 
he  had  the  power — but  quite  un- 
able to  conceive  why  they  should 
pay  so  much  more  for  this  new 
article,  which,  after  all,  at  a  level  of 
life  so  primitive  as  theirs,  is  a  ques- 
tion important  enough  to  swallow 
up  a  good  many  more  visionary 
considerations. 

As  we  thread  the  village  streets 
and  stairs  on  our  way  home,  pass- 
ing various  forlorn  couples  of  old 
soldiers,  invalids  of  the  Italian 
army,  who  inhabit  the  lofty  cham- 
bers of  the  old  Certosa,  or  Carthus- 
ian convent,  let  us  glance  into 
the  cathedral  in  passing,  where 
at  this  moment,  with  voices  that 
rend  your  ears,  the  village  girls  are 
singing  the  Ave  Maria.  This  volun- 
tary choir,  which  is  huddled  up  on 
its  knees  in  a  comer  of  the  church, 
and  sings,  or  rather  screams,  the 
Virgin's  litany  in  a  voice  something 
between  that  of  a  hoarse  baUad- 
singer  and  a  peacock,  carries  on  its 
devotion  unnoticed  by  any  one; 
but  in  the  body  of  the  church  are 
seated  a  few  old  people,  principally 
old  men,  half  at  feast  old  soldiers — 
passive,  patient  figures,  who  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  here,  as  indeed 
in  most  Italian  churches,  llie  wo- 
men who  come  in  make  their  way 
to  pray  at  some  special  shrine,  and 
when  thoy  have  made  their  rever- 
^  the  high  altar  go  away  again, 


having  apparently  relieved  their 
minds  and  made  their  necessities 
known.  But  the  old  men  sit  still 
on  chance  benches,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  altar,  some  glancing  up 
with  dim  eyes  as  the  strangers  en- 
ter, but  most  keeping  quite  stilL 
What  can  they  be  doing  here  day 
after  day  and  hour  after  hour? 
Perhaps  only  taking  shelter  from 
the  hot  sun,  and  resting  their  weary 
old  limbs  on  the  convenient  benches; 
but  there  are  numberless  seats  out- 
side, where  there  is  something  going 
on,  and  people  to  see  and  speak  to. 
Here  the  dim  old  twilight  souls  say 
nothing  to  each  other.  They  carry 
no  rosaries  or  other  implements  of 
devotion,  but  sit  in  a  land  of  mild 
torpor,  with  their  faces  to  the  altar, 
perhaps  going  over  and  over  the 
long  lives  wUch  are  now  so  near 
the  ending,  possibly  making  a  feeble 
darkling  attempt  to  trace  Gkxi'a 
guidance  in  them,  and  offering  a 
mute  thankfulness  or  a  mute  com- 
plaint to  the  sole  eye  which  sees ; 
but  anyhow,  there  is  something  in 
the  spectacle  of  this  pale  old  age 
finding  peaceful  refuge  unmolested 
in  the  open  church,  which  is  very 
touching  to  look  at  In  England, 
and  above  all  in  Scotland,  the 
chances  are  that  somebody  would 
try  to  teach  those  torpid  old  souls, 
and  disturb  the  unspeakable  mus- 
ings in  which  they  spend  their 
feeble  remnants  of  Hfe ;  but  here 
they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  take 
what  share  they  please,  or,  if  they 
please,  no  share  at  all,  in  the  ser- 
vices going  on  at  the  altar.  And  the  . 
Ave  Maria  shrills  out  from  the  cor- 
ner chapel  at  the  present  moment, 
without  eliciting  the  least  response 
from  these  spectators.  They  are  to 
be  found  throughout  Italy,  wher- 
ever one  goes ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  touching  and  tender 
office  of  the  ever -open  church  to 
afford  shelter  and  silence  to  these 
old  worn-out  souls. 

The  cathedral  itself  does  not  con- 
tain anything  very  remarkable,  ex- 
cept a  silver  bust  of  St  Costanzo, 
once  bishop  of  Capri,  which  the 
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other  day  was  carried  in  procession 
to  his  chapel,  at^nded  by  all  the 
priests  and  half  the  women  of  the 
▼illage.  That  was  the  great  festa 
of  the  island;  for  St  Costanzo 
(though  some  people  think  St  An- 
tonio of  Padua  a  patron  more  gen- 
erally useful)  is  in  right  and  justice 
the  protector  of  Capri,  having  ar- 
rested the  Saracen  boats  in  the  old, 
old  times,  which  were  coming  to 
sack  and  slaughter,  by  lifting  his 
episcopal  arm,  and  holding  out  his 
band  to  ward  off  the  visitation. 
The  Saracens  could  not,  with  all 
their  strivings,  get  a  boat's  length 
nearer  Capri  in  face  of  that  gesture, 
more  potent  than  the  uplifted  arms 
of  Moses,  and  were  dispersed  and 
dashed  to  pieces  and  driven  to  sea, 
as  happens  habitually  to  the  op- 
pressors of  the  saints.  As  for  St 
Costanzo  himself,  he  looks  bland 
but  helpless  in  his  silver  image, 
which,  being  cut  short  by  the 
breast,  conveys  naturally  an  im- 
perfect impression  of  the  beatified 
bishop ;  but  all  the  same,  the  spec- 
tators strewed  flowers  in  Ids  path, 
and  crowded  his  chapel,  and  lighted 
up  the  piazza  at  night  with  fire- 
works in  his  honour,  as  is  the  duty 
of  the  faithful  Except  these  fire- 
works and  the  service  in  the  chapel, 
which  was  thronged  to  the  very 
door  with  kneeling  worshippers, 
and  much  private  performance  upon 
the  penny  whistle,  that  most  cher- 
ished of  Italian  toys,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  other 
means  of  excitement  at  the  festa ; 
but  such  as  it  was,  it  answered  all 
the  requirements  of  our  Capriotes, 
who  are  a  contented  race. 

After  saying  so  much,  however,  of 
the  beauties  of  Capri,  it  may  be 
well  to  warn  the  unwary  traveller 
of  the  perils  attending  the  arrival. 
When  the  slow  little  steamer  which 
comes  twice  a-week  from  Naples 
(the  maladetto  Yapore,  at  which 
Feliciello  swears  all  manner  of  pic- 
turesque oaths)  steams  into  sight, 
a  world  of  excited  people,  chiefly 
women,  rush  with  their  donkeys 
to  the  Marina.      Feliciello  comes 


but  seldom,  and  by  appointment, 
being  a  person  of  pretensions ;  but 
his  wife,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  is  among  the  throng. 
When  the  little  boat  which  lands  the 
passengers  approaches  the  beach, 
this  crowd  rushes  upon  it  like  a 
horde  of  furies.  Nobody  thinks 
twice  in  Capri  of  kilting  such 
scanty  trousers  or  petticoats  as  it 
may  possess,  and  rushing  with 
brown  shapely  limbs  knee- deep 
into  the  water  on  any  emergency ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
little  alarming  to  be  dragged  head- 
long oat  of  the  boat  and  fought  for 
by  a  crowd  of  nondescript  crea- 
tures, naked  and  wet  and  shin- 
ing to  the  knee,  and  with  faces 
gleaming  above  these  startling 
flesh-tints  with  eagerness  that  looks 
intent,  not  upon  conveying  you 
safely  to  the  village,  but  upon  tear- 
ing you  piecemeal — ^you  and  your 
belongings.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  alarm.  This  con- 
tending mob  has  just  been  gather- 
ing, twenty  strong,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  crisp  locks,  and  Umbs 
veiled  and  decorous,  round  the  two 
English  ladies  yonder  in  the  comer 
of  the  rocks,  who  have  been  taking 
a  lesson  in  spinning  while  they 
waited  for  the  boat  Deft  Rosina, 
who  plucked  you  bodily  out  of  Mrs 
Feliciello's  hands,  rushed  with  the 
same  instinct  of  knowing  how,  like 
a  capable  soul  as  she  is,  to  snatch 
out  of  the  wondering  owner's  grasp 
the  ready  distaff  and  give  the  need- 
ful instruction;  and  the  Furies 
closed  around  and  applauded  the 
learner's  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
twirl  the  spindle,  with  shouts  of 
good-humoured  laughter.  But  I 
allow  they  are  terrific  when,  twenty 
screaming  like  one,  they  catch  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat  and  clutch  at 
you  before  you  have  left  that  sanc- 
tuary. Bat  all  the  same  I  think  of 
thee  with  a  certain  regret,  Rosina 
mia,  swift  and  skilful  and  cheery 
— as  of  a  lost  opportunity;  for  in 
good  hands  what  could  not  have 
been  made  of  the  bright  capable 
creature  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
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handle  her  tools?  and  it  requires 
no  such  handy  serviceable  brains 
as  those  she  carried  under  her  au- 
burn locks  to  convey  blocks  of 
stone  up  and  down  the  Capri  stairs 
—  which  was  the  last  occupation 
we  saw  her  in.  It  was  she  who 
called  loudest  out,  of  the  benign 
crowd  who  watched  our  departing, 
the  "  Felice  viaggio,  presto  ritomo  /" 
of  primitive  kindness.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  Capri  the  Furies,  after  the 
first  assault,  grow  into  the  kindliest 
domestic  sprites,  genial  and  frolic- 
some, ready  to  enter  into  your 
humour,  though  not  without  a 
smile  at  the  odd  ideas  of  the  Fores- 
tieri,  who  know  no  better.  The  day 
after  your  landing  they  will  come 
round  you  with  their  little  baskets 
of  coral  like  old  friends;  and  if 
you  are  worthy  of  visiting  Capri, 
you  will  not  be  too  particular  about 
a  franc  or  two,  but  keep  the  pink 
morsels  of  coral  from  the  beach, 
and  the  round  shells  which  they 
call  the  eyes  of  Santa  Lucia,  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
little  atoms  of  stone  and  space 
which  God  has  planted  in  the  sea. 

Though,  to  be  sure,  you  might 
find  more  substantial  memorials — 
like  that  sturdy  pilgrim -stafi^,  for 
example,  stout  as  an  Irish  bludgeon, 
though  made  of  sentimental  myrtle, 
which  the  stalwart  Scottish  Signor, 
whose  length  of  limb  and  develop- 
ment of  muscle  made  Feliciello  for- 
get his  manners  in  admiration,  car- 
ries with  him  across  the  seas.  But 
these  are  the  private  negozio  of 
Santella,  who  is  our  waiting-maid 
at  the  Villa  Quisisana — ^a  mUd  and 
gentle  hunchback,  whose  face  has 
such  a  light  of  goodness  in  it  that 
it  does  one  more  good  to  look  at  her 
than  even  at  little  Chiara  in  Ana- 


capri,  the  little  beauty.  Gentle 
deformed  creature!  noiseless  and 
serviceable,  good  for  everything 
in  the  house,  how  comes  it  that  the 
common  beauty  has  flowed  around 
her  like  a  perverse  stream,  and  left 
her  such  an  exception  ?  It  is  hard 
to  be  the  exception — ^to  stand  whip- 
ping-boy for  the  world,  and  teach 
the  fair  and  glad  to  be  thankful  for 
their  advantages  by  the  spectacle 
of  one's  own  deformity  or  sorrow. 
But  thou  and  I,  good  Santella,  will 
shake  hands  on  that ;  and  I  wish  we 
all  bore  our  burdens  half  as  meekly 
and  sweetly  as  does  that  handmaiden 
of  the  good  God.  It  is  pleasant  at 
the  Villa  Qui-si-Sana,*  lectore  caris- 
sima,  where  our  host  speaks  pure 
Italian  with  an  Edinburgh  accent, 
and  knows  everybody  one  knew  in 
the  early  ages  when  one  was  young 
and  lived  among  one's  own  people. 
Go  there,  and  bring  us  word  how  the 
vines  are  growing,  and  be  good  to 
Santella;  and  look  at  the  cottage 
on  the  hill  under  the  sweetest 
shade  of  the  olive-trees,  from  which 
you  can  see  the  sun  set,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  in  that  unthought-of 
break  round  the  lower  shoulder  of 
Monte  Solaro.  If  I  were  ever  rich 
and  secure  and  happy,  and  had  no 
longer  any  dread  in  my  heart  of 
this  dearest,  saddest,  murderous 
Italy,  it  is  there  I  would  go  and 
bmld  my  tower  of  vision  :  but  that 
time  can  only  be  when  Italy  and 
Capri  have  celestial  names,  and  the 
City  of  God  has  come  down  out  of 
the  skies,  and  that  hard  division  is 
done  away  with  which  parts  heaven 
and  earth ;  for  I  cannot  think  the 
great  Creator,  even  to  outdo  it, 
could  destroy,  clean  out  of  know- 
ledge, the  loveliest  labours  of  His 
almighty  hands. 


*  We  understand  that  an  acconnt  of  the  histoiy  and  antiquities,  indistinct  and 
much  effaced  as  these  are,  of  this  most  beautifiil  and  interesting  island,  is  being 
prepared  by  Dr  Clark  of  the  Villa  Qmsisana^  our  kind  and  careful  host. 
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DAT    AND    NIGHT. 

The  days  were  once  too  short  for  life  and  me^ 
The  sunset  came  too  soon — the  lingering  dawn 
Awoke  the  world  too  late ;  the  longest  day 
Still  lacked  that  hour  supreme,  which,  flying  far 
On  the  horizon,  beckoned  as  it  fled, 
And  said,  *'  I  come,  I  come ! "  yet  came  not  yet. 
Though  longed  and  looked  for  stUl  from  day  to  day. 

Too  short  for  life — too  short  for  hopes  that  made 
Within  the  visible  form  a  larger  life— 
Too  short  for  all  the  joys  that  had  to  be 
C(mceived,  and  planned,  and  fathomed  in  their  time. 
And  but  for  glories  sweet  of  stars  and  moon, 
And  dreams  that  were  more  sweet  than  any  stars, 
It  had  been  hard  to  suffer  the  long  night — 
The  silent  night,  that  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 
But  with  the  shadow  of  its  folded  wings 
Shut  out  the  ardent  eyelids  from  the  day. 

Thus  was  it  on  the  other  side  of  Time ; 

While  yet  the  path  wound  dubious  up  the  heights 

Through  mists  that  flew  aside  as  the  winds  blew 

Betimes,  and  opened  up,  in  glimpses  sweet, 

A  royal  road  that  clomb  the  very  heavens — 

A  road  divine,  that,  stUl  ascending,  led 

O'er  virgin  heights  by  no  man  trod  before. 

And  vales  of  paradise,  where  vulgar  foot 

Had  ne'er  profaned  the  flowers :  a  road  for  kings, 

Worthy  of  one  who  in  his  right  of  youth 

Was  heir  of  all  things  worthy,  and  was  bom 

To  be  all  that  was  possible  to  man. 

And  on  that  path  amid  the  rising  nusts 
Qreat  figures  stood,  that,  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
Waited  the  traveller's  coming;  wondrous  shapes, 
On  whom  hot  Fancy  rushing  forth  before, 
Curious  of  all  things,  blazoned  hasty  names. 
Love  this,  and  that  one  Joy ;  and  one  beyond — 
One  later  come,  and  of  more  awful  form — 
Orief :  but  all  veiled,  the  foremost  like  the  last. 

And  on  this  road  there  was  no  need  of  night. 
The  hours  were  tedious  that  detained  and  sealed 
The  curious  eyes,  and  hasty  lips,  and  heart, 
That  kept  the  van,  and  ever  marched  before. 
No  need  of  night ;  but  only  light,  and  space, 
And  time,  to  be  all,  see  all,  learn  and  know 
The  sweet  and  bitter  of  each  unknown  thing, 
And  of  all  mysteries  the  soul  and  heart. 

Now  it  is  changed :  up  to  the  mountain-head 
Now  have  we  climbed  apace,  both  life  and  I. 
The  mists  are  all  dispersed,  the  pathway  clear. 
And  they  who  waited  on  the  road  have  laid 
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THE     MAN     AND     THB     MONKEY. 


When  I  was  at  the  siege  of  Qib- 
raltar 


"  I  say,  old  fellow- 


i; 


I  appeal  for  protection  to  the 
chair.  (Hear,  hear,)  When  I  was 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  my  post 
was  for  some  time  in  the  Queen's 
Battery,  which  immediately  fronted 
the  besiegers*  works.  It  was  my 
special  duty  to  acquire  as  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  those  works,  their 
armament,  position,  defences,  and 
progress,  as  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain by  constant  observation  and  a 
very  middling  spy-glass,  while  en- 
veloped in  dust  and  smoke,  choked 
with  sulphur,  and  exposed  to  inces- 
sant compliments  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  knowledge  thus  obtained  I  had 
the  honour  of  imparting  to  our  gal- 
lant Lieutenant-Governor,  General 
Boyd,  when  he  came  out  to  the 
front  from  time  to  time.  This  cir- 
cumstance procured  for  me  the  glo- 
rious distinction  of  going  out  as 
guide  when  we  made  a  sortie  by 
night  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
the  enemy's  works,  burning  and 
destroying  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
sortie;  you  will  find  all  about  it 
in  Drinkwater.  Let  me  only  say 
that  it  proved  a  real  surprise  to  the 
enemy;  their  works  were  ruined, 
their  guns  spiked,  and  their  ap* 
proaches  in  a  corresponding  degree 
retarded,  which  was  just  what  we 
wanted. 

The  affair  was  nearly  over,  their 
gabions  along  the  whole  front  were 
in  a  blaze;  but  though  outnum- 
bered at  our  point  of  attack,  the 
enemy  fought  stoutly,  and  a  good 
deal  of  savage  skirmishing  was  still 
going  on.  I  was  in  the  uiick  of  a 
regular  miliej  hard  knocks  at  close 
quarters,  when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  diminutive  French- 
man, an  officer  in  splendid  uniform, 
who  was  doing  chivalrous  deeds,  as 
if  he  fancied  his  own  arm  might 
yet  restore  the  lost  combat  He 
was  a  mere  pigmy ;  and  his  plucki- 


ness  had  so  won  upon  our  fellows 
that  they  were  bent  upon  effecting 
an  object  to  which  his  own  valour 
was  the  only  obstacle — ^tbat  of  tak- 
ing him  alive.  Flourishing  his 
sword,  he  skipped  about,  facing  every 
point  of  the  compass  in  succession, 
and  thrusting,  with  loud  cries  of 
defiance,  at  every  one  that  ap- 
proached him.  "  Don't  kill  him ! " 
the  men  cried.  "  Take  him  alive ; 
don't  hurt  the  little  chap ; "  though 
the  little  chap  had  already  disabled 
a  sergeant  and  a  private  who  had 
ventured  too  near  him.  I  shouted, 
taking  off  my  hat  and  entreating 
him  for  his  own  sake  to  surrender : 
it  was  clear,  indeed,  that  he  had  no 
chance  left  but  either  to  be  taken 
prisoner  or  to  bite  the  dust  He 
returned  my  salute,  but  still  main- 
tained the  defensive,  spinning  round 
and  round,  and  lunging  at  the  hori- 
zon. As  we  had  done  our  work, 
and  it  was  high  time  to  get  back 
to  our  lines  lest  the  enemy  should 
attack  us  in  force,  I  began  to  fear 
it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to 
save  the  little  Frenchman's  life. 
Our  men,  too,  were  beginning  to 
lose  patience,  and  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  close  upon  him  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  in  which  case,  though  he 
might  very  possibly  have  set  his 
mark  upon  one  or  two  more  of 
them,  the  consequences  to  himself 
might  have  been  far  from  agreeable. 
At  that  moment,  and  just  as  I  was 
thinking,  as  a  last  effort,  of  trying 
what  I  could  do  by  approaching 
him  in  person,  he  seemed  to  awake 
suddenly  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  penl,  rushed  towards  me,  tlurew 
down  his  sword,  clasped  hia  hands, 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  drop- 
ped on  his  knees  at  my  feet 

He  was  my  prisoner; — a  very 
grand  capture,  to  be  sure.  In  an 
instant  he  became  calm,  gentleman- 
ly, and  garrulous.  WaUdng  with 
me  side  by  side  as  our  party  with- 
drew, he  was  kind  enough  to  com- 
mence a  perpetual  stream  of  talk. 
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which  lasted  all  the  way,  and  in 
which  he  found  time  to  tell  me 
who  he  was,  and  all  about  his  own 
family  and  history;  how  he  had 
fought  in  many  battles,  and  always 
came  off  with  more  glory  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  combatants  together; 
not  forgetting  to  mention  how 
much  sooner  Gibraltar  would  have 
fallen — it  was  sure  to  fall  at  last — 
had  only  Ait  suggestions  been  ap- 
preciated as  they  deserved.  He 
bagged  to  assure  me  that  he  was  a 
person  of  great  importance.  He 
bore,  as  he  was  pleased  to  state,  the 
name  of  Montmaur ;  and  his  nom- 
de^guem^  by  an  inversion  of  the 
syllables,  was  Mormon.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  turned  of  thirty ; 
bat  his  distinguished  talents  and 
acquirements  in  the  art  of  war, 
known  throughout  Europe  and  uni- 
veraally  recognised  in  the  French 
service,  had  so  excited  the  envy  of 
his  military  superiors  that  they  had 
saooeeded  by  jfinesse  in  preventing 
hia  rising  to  a  higher  grade  than 
that  of  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
the  line. 

The  next  day,  when  M.  de  Mont- 
maur was  presented  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, his  Excellency  seemed  a  little 
nonplussed.  To  shut  up  a  diminu- 
tive object  like  that  in  durance 
would  have  looked  absurd;  one 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  im- 
prisoning a  tomtit  Formally  to 
parole  him  would  have  been  for- 
mality in  a  matter  of  no  importance 
— always  better  let  alone.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  having  far  weightier 
matters  to  attend  to,  his  Excellency 
let  the  business  stand  over,  and 
ended  by  doing  nothing ;  so  that  M. 
de  Montmaur  remained  a  prisoner 
at  huge.  He  rather  attached  him- 
self to  me,  as  his  first  English  ac- 
quaintance, and,  so  far  as  garrison 
regulations  permitted,  used  to  fol- 
low me  about  everywhere.  The 
consequence  was,  that  my  brother 
officers  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  him  as  my  '*  little  dog  Mormon." 

Among  the  officers  he  soon  be- 
came popular.  I  had  given  due 
publicity  to  his  gallantry  when  cap- 
tured, and  that  was  quite  sufficient 


to  place  him  on  a  good  footing  with 
military  men.  Besides  this,  he  was 
good-humoured,  clever,  and  always 
lively ;  could  take  a  joke,  and  repay 
it  with  interest  As  a  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  he 
was  decidedly  above  par;  when 
casualties  were  brought  in  from  the 
batteries,  he  was  handy  in  assisting 
the  surgeons ;  and  in  fencing,  danc- 
ing, and  cookery  we  soon  found 
out  that  he  equalled  the  most  highly- 
educated  of  his  own  accomplished 
countr3rmen.  The  consequence  was, 
that  M.  de  Montmaur  was  a  wel- 
come guest  at  every  mess ;  and 
whenever  an  adventurous  settee 
brought  us  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or 
fish,  or  fresh  meat,  he  was  specially 
invited  to  share  the  feast  If  he 
sometimes  talked  big,  either  about 
his  prowess,  his  military  attain- 
ments, his  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, his  hairbreadth  escapes,  his 
varied  accomplishments,  or  his  in- 
numerable conquests  among  the 
fair,  this  only  added  to  our  amuse- 
ment; his  vanity  was  so  open- 
hearted  that  we  Uked  him  all  the 
better.  His  more  extravagant  sal- 
lies were  generally  received  with 
cheers,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  much 
thumping  on  the  table,  all  which  he 
took  to  his  own  credit,  probably 
unconscious  that  the  said  thumping 
was  a  grim  regimental  pun,  practi- 
cally and  conventionally  signifying 
"  That's  a  thumper ! "  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  vocifer- 
ous demonstration,  he  always  went 
home  to  his  quarters  in  a  high  state 
of  exhilaration. 

In  the  ganison,  however,  we  had 
one  individual,  with  whom  M.  de 
Montmaur,  though  it  was  not  his 
own  fault,  never  established  ami- 
cable relations.  This  was  a  foreign 
officer  in  our  service ;  he  was  from 
the  north  of  Europe — a  Captain 
Schnaub,  who,  though  he  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  capacity^  had 
certainly  failed  in  making  himself 
generally  popular  amongst  us.  He 
was  a  tail,  large,  powerful  map,  his 
stoutness  almost  verging  on  corpu- 
lency. His  manner  was  rough,  so 
were    his  jokes.      Unfo-iiunately, 
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also,  be  viewed  all  Frenchmen  with 
hostility,  and  this  feeling  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  ex- 
cept towards  M.  de  Montmaur, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing as  ignominiously  as  the  general 
feeling  of  the  garrison  would  per- 
mit To  me  our  little  prisoner  had 
mentioned  the  subject  more  than 
once,  pompously  remarking  that  he 
feared  he  should  be  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  teaching  "ce  cher 
Capitaine  Se-che-naubbe  **  a  lesson 
in  *'politesse." 

At  length,  in  M.  de  Montmaur's 
opinion,  the  time  for  administering 
this  yery  necessary  lesson  arrived, 
and  he  communicated  with  me  in 
due  form.  He  commenced  the 
conference  by  intimating  that, 
"  though  little  in  stature,  he  was 
as  brave  as  a  lion/' 

To  this  I  merely  responded  by  a 
bow.  He  next  went  on  to  state 
that  "  his  sense  of  honour  was  not 
inferior  to  his  bravery." 

In  short,  seeing  that  he  had  a 
communication  to  make,  and  was 
taking  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
coming  to  the  point,  I  brought  him 
to  it  at  once.  He  then  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  moment  had  at 
length  arrived,  when,  without  ap- 
pearing either  captious  or  precipitate 
— ^he  would  like  to  see  the  individual, 
present  company  excepted,  whose 
discretion  and  amiability  came  any- 
thing next  his  own — ^he  felt  himself 
free  to  terminate  a  long  series  of  in- 
solences. Observing  next  the  sea- 
wall, he  said,  a  party  of  officers  in 
conversation,  among  them  *'  ce  cher 
Capitaine  Se-che-naubbe,*'  he  had 
been  impelled  by  that  courtesy 
which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him. to  approach  and  salute  them. 
His  salute  was  politely  and  smilingly 
returned  by  the  whole  party,  with 
one  exception.  "Ce  cher  Capitaine" 
gave  no  token  of  recognition ;  nay, 
worse,  actually  held  up  a  key,  and 
looked  at  him  through  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  eyeglass,  thereby  con- 
veying the  offensive  imputation  that 
he  was  so  diminutive,  so  insignifi- 
cant, as  not  to  be  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye.     This  raised  a  laugh 


among  the  gentlemen  present ;  and, 
more  offensive  still,  the  laugh  was 
taken  up  and  audibly  re-echoed  by 
certain  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  who  were  standing  not 
far  off.  For  this  insult  M.  de  Mont- 
maur felt  himself  entitled  to  prompt 
satisfaction. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  state  the 
case  as  a  party  interested.  Before 
pronouncing  on  it,  I  should  like  to 
ascertain  the  impression  of  one  or 
two  of  the  officers  present.  Con- 
sidering that  you  and  I  have  been 
so  much  together,  and  that  it  was 
I,  moreover,  who  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  surrender,  I  shall 
view  the  insult,  if  any  was  intended, 
as  offered  to  myself.  The  quarrel  in 
that  case  will  be  mine;  I  am  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  Captain  will  owe  sar 
tisf action."  (Such,  in  those  days  of 
duelling,  were  our  notionsof  honour.) 
''Ah,"  cried  the  little  French- 
man, "that  is  brave!  that  is  noble  ! 
that  is  just  exactly  what  I  knew 
you  would  say !  But  I  have  anti- 
cipated your  chivalrous  sentiments 
by  equal  chivalry  on  my  own  part. 
My  challenge  is  already  sent ;  I  de- 
spatched it  an  hour  ago ;  and  I  have 
the  Captain's  acceptance  in  my 
pocket  The  only  favour,  there- 
fore, which  I  now  ask,  is  your  ob- 
liging company  as  my  friend." 

The  affair  came  off; — ^the  weapons 
rapiers ;  the  time,  that  same  niter- 
noon  ;  the  field  of  slaughter,  a  re- 
tired spot  beyond  the  barracks,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Rock.  Nevertheless,  the  busi- 
ness having  got  wind,  a  few  officers 
lounged  down  to  see ;  and  several 
other  persons,  civilians  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, stood  looking  on  at  a  distance. 
The  parties  being  placed,  a  few 
thrusts  were  exchanged  without 
effect  The  Captain  looked  sull^ 
enough.  It  was  evident  he  keenly 
felt  his  ridiculous  position ;  he,  the 
biggest  man  in  the  garrison,  stuck 
up  vi^dirvis  in  mortal  combat  with 
the  least.  The  poor  man  fenced  as 
if  he  couldn't  help  himself.  The 
little  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary, 
was  all  activity  and  enterprise.  At 
length,  after  a  brisk  passage    of 
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annSy  tiie  two  stood  facing  each,  his  little  peculiarities  of  character, 

other  for  a  few  seconds  in  perfect  was  a  zealous  officer,  appeared  at  his 

stOlness,  their  swords  barely  touch-  post  on  the  third  day  with  a  slung 

ing  at  their  extremities.    Suddenly  arm,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  welL 

the   little  Frenchman  swelled   to  So  ends  the  first  part  of   my 

twice  his    natural   size,  stamped,  story.      Much  obliged ;    no  more 

shouted  ^'  Hah ! "  sprang  forward  a  wine.    I'U  trouble  you  for  a  little  of 

yard,  sprang  back  again.    It  was  that.    Thanks;  only  half  a  tumbler 

done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  — ^thank  you,  thank  you.    I'U  just 

There  he  stood,  just  in  his  former  light  another  cigar,  and  proceed. 

attitude,  as  though  he  had  never  

moved.    At  first  I  was  not  aware 

of  any  result ;  but  three  inches  of  Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on. 
his  sword  had  taken  effect,  just  as  Compared  with  their  prodigious 
surely  as  when  a  spider,  having  expenditure  of  powder  and  shot,  the 
nett^  a  wasp,  jumps  at  him,  nips,  enemy  did  us  very  little  damage  ; 
and  jumps  away  again.  The  Cap-  and  the  whole  garrison  felt  con- 
tain had  got  an  ugly  progue  in  his  vinced  that, unless  provisions  should 
sword-arm,  between  wrist  and  elbow,  fail,  which  they  never  did  entirely, 
The  first  token  was,  that  he  used  we  could  keep  out  our  foes  from 
some  shocking  bad  language ;  next,  the  fortress  for  whatever  time  they 
he  tamed  deadly  pale ;  then  his  chose  to  remain  before  it.  Mean- 
sword  gradually  went  down,  down,  while,  vainglorious  and  lively  as 
down ;  then  the  weapon  fell  from  ever,  M.  de  Montmaur  remained 
his  grasp — he  could  hold  it  no  Ion-  with  us  ;  simply,  I  suppose,  be- 
ger.  M.  de  Montmaur,  scorning  to  cause  the  besiegers  had  no  prison- 
profit  by  his  success,  bowed  politely  er  of  ours  to  exchange  for  him  ;  or, 
to  his  antagonist,  thanked  him  for  if  they  had  a  prisoner,  preferred  ex- 
tbe  honour  of  '*  dis  meeting,''  and  changing  him  for  some  one  else, 
expressed  himself  "perfect  satisfy."  In  process  of  time,  as  the  siege 

The  Captain  was  taken  away  by  proceeded,  my  post  and  duties  were 

his  second,  growling  thunder,  and  altered.    There  was  reason  to  sus- 

followed  by  the  doctor.    The  offi-  pect  that  certain  residents  in  Qib- 

cers  present,  with  whom  he  was  far  ndtar,  Spaniards,  or   others  who 

from  popular,  were  not  sorry  that  favoured  the  foe,  were  in  the  habit 

be    had    got   a   lesson,  and   sur-  of  concealing    themselves   in  the 

ronnded  the  victor.    A  few  words  rough  ground  about  the  summit  of 

conunendatory   of    M.    de    Mont-  the  Rock,  and  from  that  elevated 

maur's  pluck  and  skill  took  such  position  making  signals  to  their 

an  effect  that  the  little  lieutenant  friends  outside  both  by  day  and 

was  quite  beside  himself .    He  ges-  night.  One  or  two  delinquents  were 

ticulated,  he  wept     He  called  all  caught  and  hanged.    I  had  it  in 

Olympus  to  witness  that  no  insult,  charge  to  look  after  this  class  of 

however  gross,  should  ever  induce  offenders,  while  taking   also   the 

him  henceforth  to  draw  Ids  sword,  general    superintendence    of    our 

in  single  combat,  against  the  Brit-  posts  along  the  summit,  and  seeing 

tish  nmform ;  aAd  in  proof  of  his  that  our  men  there  stationed  had 

sincerity  he  entreated,  he  implored,  their  eyes  about  them.    Treachery 

that  some  one  present  would  only  is  easy  in  a  place  besieged,  simply 

have,  the  kindness  to  kick  him  or  because    everybody   takes   it   for 

pull  his  nose,  and  see  if  he  wouldn't  granted  that  everybody  else  is  on 

take  it  like  a  lamb.   To  prevent  his  the  alert,  and  therefore  gives  him- 

making  a  more  complete  ass  of  him-  self  no  trouble.    It  was  also  my 

self ,Igot  him  off  the  field,  gave  him  an  duty  to  take  note  of  aU  the  enemy's 

eartysupper,with  only  a  short  allow-  movements,  and  to  report    upon 

ance  of  grog,  and  sent  him  to  bed.  them  as  occasion  required.     The 

Captain  Schnaub,  who,  with  all  anangement,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
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myself,  was  not  quite  to  the  liking 
of  M.  de  Montmaur,  who  expressed 
his  regret  that  so  much  of  my  time 
was  occupied  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Bock,  which  to  him,  as  a  pri- 
soner, from  prudential  considera- 
tions, were  forbidden  ground. 

One  fine  day,  when  I  was  making 
my  observations  at  the  Rock  Guard, 
a  position  which  yertically  domi- 
nated the  enemy's  lines,  I  was 
unexpectedly  joined  by  Captain 
Schnaub.  He  was  off  duty,  and 
had  come  up  to  look  about  him. 
Learning  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
visiting  the  Signal-House,  another 
station  on  very  high  ground,  he 
intimated  an  intention  of  going 
there  too.  I  merely  remarked  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company. 

"  You  wUl  not  have  that,"  he 
replied,  in  his  rough  way.  "We 
shall  go  by  different  paths." 

"  How  so  ]  "  I  asked.  "  I  know 
of  but  one  path  that  is  available 
from  where  we  are — ^that  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  It  is  not  so 
smooth  as  a  gravel-walk,  but  it  leads 
from  end  to  end." 

"  You  know  of  but  one  1 "  said 
he ;  "  but  I  know  of  two.  Go  you 
by  the  summit,  if  you  prefer  it ;  I 
shall  go  by  the  back  of  the  Bock." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  bravado. 
Most  people  are  aware  that  the  east 
side,  or  "  back  of  the  Bock,"  is  a 
tremendous  precipice.  Formerly, 
on  the  face  of  this  precipice,  there 
were  certain  narrow  paths  chiefly 
frequented  by  goats,  and  forming 
a  communication,  such  as  it  was, 
between  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Bock  and  its  summit.  But  one  of 
these  paths  having  at  a  previous 
siege  been  actually  made  available 
by  the  enemy,  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  scarping  the  Bock  ;  and 
though  there  still  remained  one  or 
two  similar  paths — ^that  is,  bUnd 
paths,  as  they  might  be  called — 
paths  which  led  down  from  the 
summit  at  one  point,  and  up  again 
at  another — ^not  a  single  communi- 
cation between  summit  and  base 
had  escaped  obliteration.     Those 


remaining  paths  I  weU  knew,  and 
had  occasionally  tried ;  but  it  was 
tickUsh  work.  You  looked  up  on 
the  blank  waU  of  a  precipice,  and 
down  on  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
single  false  step  would  be  destmo- 
tion.  To  the  gallant  Captain,  the 
very  bulk  and  breadth  of  his  cor- 
poreal presence  rendered  his  pro- 
posed expedition  doubly  dangerous. 
There  was  every  reason  to  fear, 
even  upon  mechanical  principles, 
that  his  centre  of  gravity  would 
overlap  the  line  of  safety  at  certain 
awkward  points ;  and  in  the  mild- 
est manner  I  ventured  to  hint  that 
he  would  find  the  usual  path  safer 
as  well  as  more  pleasant. 

*'  To  you  it  may  be,"  he  replied, 
scornfully,  ''but  not  to  me.  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  scaled  moun- 
tains to  which  this  Bock  is  a  mole- 
hill I  have  a  good  head,  and  I 
shall  go.  Take  your  own  way,  and 
give  me  leave  to  take  mine.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  advise  it." 

A  boring,  boastful  man  little  im- 
agines how  disagreeable  he  makes 
himself,  even  to  those  who  wish 
him  welL  In  this  case  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
Captain,  disappearing  over  the 
ridge,  looked  very  much  like  a  man 
stepping  down  into  vacancy. 

Pursuing  my  course  from  the 
Bock  Guard  towards  the  Signal- 
House,  I  had  covered  about  half 
the  distance  when  I  heard  a  human 
voice.  At  that  solitary  elevation  it 
sounded  odd.  Whence  did  it  come  ) 
It  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  left 
or  ridge  of  the  Bock.  So  i  it  was 
the  Captain.  Nothing  visible  bat 
his  head;  he  spoke  in  his  usual  gruff 
key,  somewhat  tremulous,  though  : 

''Here!  Lend  a  hand." 

I  helped  him  up.  Hewasblowzed, 
and  prodigiously  sweated ;  we  won't 
say  frightened,  but,  to  use  the  mild- 
est term,  a  little  "  excited." 

He  spoke  vindictively.  "You 
didn't  tell  me  I  should  meet  any- 
thing! Couldn't  go  forward,  couldn't 
go  back ;  and  only  the  breadth  of 
a  knife-board!  There  I  was!  Much 
obliged  to  you  ! " 
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A  goat  r'  I  askecL 

It  was  well  known  in  the  garri- 
son, and  the  Captain  mast  have 
known  it  too,  that  the  goats  which 
browse  on  the  Rock,  in  going  from 
one  part  of  the  Bock  to  the  other,  do 
occasionally  use  those  ''knife-board" 
paths  along  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
and  when  two  of  them  meet,  as 
there  is  no  room  to  pass,  and  the 
outsider  would  infallibly  be  precipi- 
tated, one  lies  down,  and  the  other 
walks  over  him.  This  led  me  to 
fancy  thatagoat  had  met  the  Captain, 
and  that  either  he  had  laid  himself 
along  to  be  walked  over  by  the  goat, 
or  the  goat  had  done  as  much  for  him. 

"'  Nonsense !  goat  1 "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  goat  %  No, 
sir !  not  a  goat ;  a  baboon." 

''Met  you  at  the  back  of  the 
Rock  1  Oh,  one  of  the  Gibraltar 
apes,  I  suppose.  They  hide  up 
here  among  the  crags  and  crevices ; 
but  I  never  met  one  yet  in  that 
path,  or  in  any  like  it." 

When  anything  disagreeable  has 
occurred,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we 
should  feel  thoroughly  out  of  tem- 
per with  everybody,  and  just  in  the 
humour  for  wreaking  our  vengeance 
on  somebody,  and  so  quarrelling 
with  the  first  person  we  meet. 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  Captain's 
temper  now. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "  I  did 
not  say  an  ape  ;  I  said  a  baboon — 
and  a  pretty  big  one  too— full  the 
size  of  the  Qovemor's  wolf-dog. 
Not  so  big  a  baboon,  though,  as 
acme  I  have  seen,"  he  added,  with 
an  insulting  glance. 

I  was  on  duty,  and  didn't  want 
to  quarrel.  "  Come,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, and  eyeing  his  portly  person, 
"  we  won't  dispute  which  baboons 
are  the  biggest,  or  which  donkeys. 
I  grant  it.  There  is  one  species  of 
apes  on  the  Rock  which  is  consider- 
able larger  than  the  common  sort, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  perhaps 
be  properly  called  baboons.  Well, 
in  passing  along  that  perilous  path, 
one  of  those  baboons  met  you.  It 
was  an  interesting  meeting  to  both 
parties,  and  a  singular  adventure. 

voifc  xcyn. — ^no.  dxcl 


Now  please  to  tell  me  all  particu* 
lara." 

The  Captain,  somewhat  toned 
down  by  the  idea  of  telling,  began 
to  narrate.  For  some  distance  he 
made  his  way  along  the  path  with 
no  obstruction,  save  only  the  want 
of  additional  space.  One  arm 
brushed  against  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  lofty  rock,  the  other  hung 
free  over  the  abyss.  He  owned  he 
didn't  like  it ;  but  his  coolness  and 
determination,  not  to  mention  the 
impossibility  of  turning  back,  car- 
ried him  forward.  Just  as  he  had 
got  round  a  projecting  ridge,  which, 
once  passed,  return  was  hopeless, 
what  do  you  think  he  saw  in  the 
path  before  him)  An  enormous 
baboon !  yes,  sir ;  not  an  ape,  a 
baboon.  What  was  to  be  done) 
He  could  not  go  back,  and  the  ba- 
boon would  not  Passing  was  im- 
possible. There  they  stood  for 
some  seconds,  each  looking  daggers 
at  the  other.  It  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death !  Presently  the  ba- 
boon began  to  grin — ^grinned  me- 
nacingly— raised  himself  erect  on 
his  hLad-legs,  and  grinned  again, 
advanced  a  few  steps,  and  gave  an- 
other grinl  The  Captain  could 
easUy  have  pitched  the  beast  over  - 
the  ledge,  but  in  so  doing  might  he 
not  have  lost  his  balance,  and  gone 
over  himself )  At  this  moment,  a 
bright  idea  occurring  to  the  Cap- 
tain's mind ;  he  made  a  slight  move- 
ment downwards  with  his  hand, 
hoping  that  the  beast  would  do  as 
goats  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances— i.  €.,  lie  down  upon  the 
path,  in  order  that  he,  the  Captain, 
might  walk  over  him.  The  baboon 
took  no  notice.  What  remained  ) 
Only  that,  as  the  baboon  would 
not,  the  Captain  must  According- 
ly (this  part  of  the  adventure  the 
Captain  narrated  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  self-vindication),  the 
Captain  laid  himself  along  at  full 
length,  and  the  baboon  walked  over 
him.  So  they  parted ;  each  went  his 
own  way ;  and  the  Captain  em- 
braced the  earliest  opportunity  of 
transferring  himself  from  the  face 
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of  the  precipice  to  the  summit, 
'where  I  had  the  honour  of  landing 
him  intheblowzed  andcoUiquescent 
condition  already  described,  getting 
no  thanks  for  my  trouble. 

'*  Very  glad  to  see  you  safe  back 
again/'  said  I.  "  Had  you  missed 
your  footing,  the  result  must " 

Here  our  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  distant  bugle.  We 
both  knew  the  note  :  it  sounded 
for  some  one  escaping  to  the  ene- 
my's Hues.  Then  followed  a  cannon- 
shot  from  the  Queen's  Battery,  then 
a  dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

In  order  to  see  what  was  in  the 
wind,  we  both  made  the  best  of 
our  way  back  to  the  Bock  Ouard, 
whence  there  was  a  clear  view,  the 
whole  of  the  "  Neutral  Ground,"  or 
space  between  the  enemy's  lines  and 
our  own,  lying  spread  out  almost 
beneath  our  feet.  At  first  nothing 
was  visible,  save  the  occasional 
strikingof  our  shot,  as  they  knocked 
up  the  sand.  Presently,  however, 
we  distinguished  a  little  black  speck, 
which  was  evidently  making  the  best 
of  its  way  to  the  hostile  lines. 
.  Our  glasses  were  promptly  in  re- 
quisition. The  party  escaping  was 
at  once  brought  nigh  to  the  Cap- 
tain's eye  as  well  as  mine.  The 
fugitive  ran  welL  No  wonder ;  he 
ran  for  his  life. 

Presently,  heedless  of  the  fire,  he 
paused,  cooUy  faced  round,  laid  one 
hand  on  his  heart,  with  the  other 
took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  pro- 
found semicircular  obei^nce  to  the 
garrison.  He  then  skipped  down 
into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  was 
lost  to  our  view. 

But  not  till  he  had  been  recognised 
both  by  the  Captain  and  myself. 

"  That  little  wretch  of  a  French- 
man !"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

The  ludicrous  reality  broke  at 
once  upon  my  mind.  "The  ba- 
boon ! "  I  replied. 

Captain  Schnaub  turned  on  me 
like  a  tiger. 

I  didn't  want  to  hurt  the  Cap- 
tain's feelings ;  but  the  whole  thing 
was  so  unutterably  comical,  laugh- 
ter was  irrepressible.  So  I  laughed 
heartily ;  there  was  no  helping  it. 


The  Captain's  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
It  was  too  clear: — "that  little 
wretch  "  had  again  been  too  much 
for  him ;  had  disguised  himself, 
had  taken  the  path  at  the  back  of 
the  Bock,  had  there  met  the  Cap- 
tain, and  had  got  off  undetected 
and  imsuspected.  The  Captain,  to 
hide  his  wrath  and  mortification, 
was  again  disposed  to  quarreL 
Perceiving,  however,  that  I  con- 
tinued far  less  inclined  to  wrangle 
than  to  laugh,  he  gradually  toned 
down,  and  turned  sulky.  Savage 
that  the  "  little  wretch"  had  got  off, 
what  chiefly  stung  him  was  one 
particular  incident.  After  some 
minutes'  gloomy  silence  it  at  lengtli 
came  out : — "  'To  think  that  I  was 
his  bridge,  and  that  he  actually 
walked  over  me  from  end  to  end  I " 

"  Never  mind,  Captain,"  said  I. 
"  Considering  your  different  ampli- 
tudes, he  knew  very  well  it  wotdd 
be  a  much  more  serious  business 
if  you  walked  over  him  ;  so  of  two 
evils  he  chose  the  less.  And  now 
let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your  own 
counsel.  Nobody  in  the  garrison 
knows  of  this  little  affair  at  the 
back  of  the  Bock  but  our  two 
selves ;  and  I  shall  not  mention  it." 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  Captain 
awhile  remained  silent  and  pensive. 
At  length,  growing  confidential, 
and  speaking  low,  "  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  "just  as  he  had  got  his 
beastly  foot  on  the  small  of  my 
back,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  strange 
sort  of  guttural  cry,  which  I  did 
think  rather  odd  as  coming  from 
a  baboon ;  a  kind  of  mixture  be- 
tween a  chuckle  and  the  crowing 
of  acock!" 

So,  then,  the  little  Frenchman 
had  felt  such  intense  exultation  at 
the  rich  idea  of  walking  over  the 
Captain,  that,  between  crowing  and 
chuckling,  he  had  nearly  betrayed 
himself,  and  stood  detected  a  man, 
and  no  monkey. 

However,  though  the  joke  would 
have  exhils^ted  the  whole  garri- 
son, I  kept  my  promise,  and  did 
not  tell ;  so  the  Captain  was  not 
made  a  laughingstock.  There  was 
a  strict  examination  of  the  quar- 
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ters  which  had  been  occupied  by 
M.  de  Montmaur ;  but  the  search 
brought  nothing  to  light  which  in- 
dicated preparations  for  leaving.  He 
had  doubtless  been  aided  in  his 
escape  by  some  party  or  parties 
within  the  garrison.  It  transpired 
that  he  had  been  wholly  absent 
from  his  apartment  during  the  f our- 
and-twenty  hours  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  his  flight ;  and  for 
not  reporting  this,  the  proprietor, 
a  civilian,  had  to  pay  a  small  pecu- 
niary fine— a  far  lighter  punish- 
ment than  he  deserved. 

Whether  the  baboon  carried  any 
important  information  respecting 
the  state  of  affairs  within  the  for- 
tress to  our  enemies  without,  we 
never  learned.  If  he  did,  it  mat- 
tered little.  A  few  days  after  came 
their  grand  attack.  We  burnt  their 
floating  batteries ;  and  shortly  after, 
the  siege  was  raised. 

Passing  along  the  sea-waU  the 
second  day  .after  the  attack,  I 
noticed  a  brother  officer  with  his 
elbows  on  the  parapet,  blowing  a 
doad.  I  was  soon  by  his  side, 
doing  as  he  did. 

Our  faces  were  towards  the  water. 
We  saw  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bay  covered  with  fragments  of 
wreck,  the  debris  of  battered  gal- 
leons. And  let  me  remark,  if  we 
had  not  burnt  them  we  should 
have  sunk  them,  so  steady  and 
overwhelming  was  the  fire  of  our 
artillery.  True,  we  fired  red-hot 
balls ;  but  I  quite  agreed  with  the 
remark  of  an  old  artillery  officer, 
*'  Sir,  we  could  have  beaten  them 
with  cold  shot." 

Among  the  wreck  that  had  floated 
in,  my  companion  and  I  noticed 
several  human  bodies  poppling  up 
and  down,  now  visible,  now  disap- 
pearing, as  they  were  roUed  and 
tossed  oy  the  waves — the  corpses  of 
our  enemies  who  had  perished  in  the 
attack.  Up  bobbed  a  very  dark  face. 

"  Ah,"  said  my  companion, 
"thafs  an  Andaluz.  How  curi- 
ous! Those  fellows  always  call 
themselves  Blancos ;  and  they  are 
only  half  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
Moors  over  there  on  the  other  side." 


"  Look  there,"  said  I ;  "  alas,  a 
poor  priest!  Don't  you  see  his 
shaven  crown  1" 

"  See  this  little  one,"  said  he, 
"  close  in  by  the  shore." 

"  A  drummer-boy,"  said  I. 

"  More  likely  a  powder-monkey," 
said  he. 

"  MiHtary,"  said  I. 

"  Naval,"  said  he. 

Each  of  us  begged  leave  to  as- 
sure the  other  that  he  was  as  blind 
as  a  bat.  The  difference,  of  course, 
led  to  a  wager;  and  we  walked 
down  together  to  the  shore,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  had  won. 

The  sufferer  floated  prone,  with 
his  head  under  water.  A  soldier 
turned  him  over  for  us  with  the 
butt -end  of  his  musket.  No 
powder-monkey,  no  drummer-boy ! 
It  was  my  poor  little  friend,  M.  de 
Montmaur ! 

On  one  side  of  his  head  and  face 
was  a  tremendous  contusion,  enough 
to  have  killed  a  much  bigger  man. 
At  least,  then,  he  had  escaped  the 
horrors  of  suffocation  or  slow  com- 
bustion, the  lot  of  so  many  Span- 
iards on  the  awful  night  of  the 
attack.  Ah,  the  yells  of  a  thou- 
sand aiUos-da-fe  seemed  all  to  be 
concentrated  and  avenged  in  the 
fearful  screams  that  came  in  to  us 
from  the  burning  ships ! 

I  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
corpse,  and  then  and  there  deter- 
mined to  give  my  little  lamented 
friend  a  soldier's  funeral  according 
to  his  rank. 

But  he  had  cut  and  run.  Could 
he  receive  military  honours  1 

Yes.     He  had  never  given  his 

parole  ;  and  he  had  only  availed 

.  himself  of  every  prisoner's  right  by 

all  the  laws  of  war,  to  escape  if  he 

can. 

The  funeral  was  very  generally 
attended  by  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, amongst  whom  M.  de  Mont- 
maur had  been  laughed  at  and 
rather  liked.  It  was  not  alto^ 
gether  to  the  liking  of  Captain 
Schnaub ;  but  that  gallant  officer 
also,  yielding  to  my  persuasive 
powers,  was  present  with  the  rest. 
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NILE    BASINS    AND    NILS    BXPLOBBB& 


It  is  a  aingular  feature  in  the 
constmction  of  the  human  mind, 
that   the    most   violent    passions 
should  always  be  excited  by  the 
consideration  of  problems  impos- 
sible of  solution.     Plain  facts,  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  have  no  charm 
to  dogmatists,  for  one  can  only 
dogmatise  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  point  at  issue,  the  major 
proposition  must  always  remain  a 
matter  of  opinion,  or  of  faith.     In 
theology,  controversies  of  this  de- 
scription have  always  existed;  in 
science,  though  taking  the  form  of 
moral  rather  than  physical  violence, 
the  most  bitter  animosities  are  per- 
petually being  engendered.    Silu- 
rian and  Cambrian  have  been  the 
under-strata  of   many  a  dispute ; 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an 
officer  ever  having  tried  to  get  to 
the  north  pole  without  being  put 
under  arrest.    "  The  species ''  can't 
discuss  its  ''  own  origin,"  without 
becoming  so  violently  excited  as  to 
endanger  its  peace  of  mind ;  and  if 
it  is  any  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  still  maintaining  a  bitter  con- 
troversy as  to  "  the  source  of  the 
Nile*'  to  hear  it,  we  can  assure  them 
that  they  may  fight  about  it  for 
ever,  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  dis- 
cover in  a  precise  form  the  source 
of  a  mighty  river  as  the  origin  of  a 
race.     We  are  quite  prepared  to 
maintain  that  no  man  knows  the 
source  of  the  Thames,  or  ever  will 
know  it ;  that  the  seven  wells  in 
which  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
take  its  rise  are  not  as  far  by  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as 
another  spring  we  know  of,  but 
decline  to  mention ;  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  throwing  down 
to  the  querulous  company  of  Afri- 
can geographers  old  Father  Thames 
as  a  much  more  exciting  bone  of 
contention  than  old  Father  Nile,  as 
it  wUl  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
a,bling  a  much  larger  number  of 


persons  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  dispute.  If  that  eminent 
geographer,  Mr  M'Queen,  would 
lead  an  expedition,  with  his  friend 
Captain  Richard  Burton  as  second 
in  command,  into  the  interior  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  how  entertained 
we  should  all  be  with  their  quarrel 
when  they  got  back,  for  we  should 
be  able  to  enter  into  their  argu- 
ments, and  appreciate  their  little 
personalities,  whereas  now  the  sub- 
ject is  so  involved  that  we  fail 
sometimes  to  see  the  point  of  the 
opprobrious  epithet,  or  to  estimate 
at  its  full  value  the  covert  sneer. 
The  prospect  of  what  this  Nile 
controversy  may  lead  to  socially  is 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Is 
the  fact  of  being  interested  in  the 
source  of  the  Nile  synonymous 
with  being  unscrupulous  in  one's 
hatreds  1  Are  we  to  go  about  the 
world  saying,  on  a  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  man,  '*  Do  you  care  about 
the  Nile,  or  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  Africa  is  a  bore  rather 
than  otherwise)  for  unless  you 
do,  I  really  cannot  venture  to  cul- 
tivate your  acquaintance;"  or  is 
the  fact  that  we  entertain  a  certain 
curiosity -about  unsolved  African 
problems  to  justify  us  not  only  in 
libelling  our  living  foes,  bat  in 
holding  up  to  contempt  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  were  lately  with 
us  and  are  now  no  more  1 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Cap- 
tain Burton  drags  into  the  light  of 
day  a  gentleman  against  whom  he 
entertains  a  grudge,  wraps  him  up 
in  a  mystery  of  wickedness  by  in- 
nuendo, and  borrows,  probably  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  being  libellous, 
Mr  Disraeli's  sarcasm  with  which 
to  impale  his  enemy  upon  the  Nile 
controversy.  The  immediate  sin  of 
which  his  victim  is  guilty  is  in  hav- 
ing combined  with  the  civic  autho- 
ritiesatSouthampton  to  pay  Captain 
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Speke  the  compliment  of  receiving 
hun  on  Ms  arrival  in  England,  an 
honoar  which  his  jealous  rival  had 
apparently  coveted  in  vain.  "  At 
Southampton,"  he  says,*  bitterly, 
''  Captain  Speke  was  received  by 
the  dvic  authorities  and  sundry 
supporters,  including  a  Colonel 
Rigby  of  the  Bombay  army,  ex- 
Consul  of  Zanzibar,  who  had  taken 
a  peculiar  part  in  promoting,  for 
purely  private  reasons,  the  propos- 
ed Nyanza  expedition  of  Captain 
Speke  versus  the  Mombas  Nile 
expedition  proposed  by  myself." 
Then  comes  the  quotation  in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  footnote  : — 

"  Ah,  that  harsh  voice,  that  arro- 
gant style,  that  saucy  superficiality 
which  decided  on  everything — that 
insolent  arrogance  that  contradicted 
everybody !  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  them  ;  and  Coningsby  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  reproduced 
before  him  the  guardian  of  lus 
youth,  Nicholas  lUgby." 

Although  we  could  not  go  down 
to  Southampton,  we  share  the  fate 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  for  the  same 
reason.  "  A  welcome  to  Captain 
Speke  was  put  forward,  in  August 
1863,  by  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  a 
periodical  from  which,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  myself,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  being  put  before  the 
public,  I  have  never  of  late  years 
expected  to  receive  justice."  ^at 
Captain  Burton  should  allow  us  to 
infer  that  he  felt  regret  at  poor 
Captain  Speke's  ever  emerging  jJive 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  does  not 
astonish  us,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  he  attacks  his  memory  in 
the  work  before  us ;  but  that  he 
should  consider  it  a  personal  insult 
in  others  that  they  did  not  share 
his  sentiment  upon  the  occasion,  is 
surely  pushing  partisanship  beyond 
the  limits  even  of  African  contro- 
veray;  while  the  singular  tendency, 
which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit, 
to  "stab  in  the  dark,"  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  Asia- 


tic vindictiveness.  Fortunately  the 
<^eapons  which  Captain  Burton 
might  use  with  effect  against  those 
he  wished  to  injure  in  a  savage 
country,  will  only  cut  the  hands  of 
their  employer  in  a  civilised  land, 
and  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
more  completely  than  by  giving  all 
possible  publicity  to  his  sentiments. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  at- 
tacking the  living,  however,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pay  him  even  this  com- 
pliment; but  the  decencies  of  so- 
ciety may  not  be  outraged  with 
impunity  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  we  can  only  put  Captain 
Burton  in  his  true  light  before  the 
public,  by  showing  that  his  real  ob- 
ject in  publishing  the  work  before 
us,  and  calling  it  the  *Nile  Basin,' 
is,  to  discredit  not  the  discoveries 
of  an  explorer,  but  the  memory  of 
a  deceased  fellow-traveller.  Would 
it  not  have  been  the  instinct  of  a 
generous  mind  to  have  allowed  the 
very  controversy  to  slumber,  rather 
than  to  excite  it  by  allusions  in- 
dulged in  to  the  disparagement  of 
one  who  was  no  longer  ^ve  to 
defend  himself?  Can  it  now  pos- 
sibly afford  satisfaction  to  any  one, 
to  be  told  that  *' Captain  Speke's 
mind  could  not  grasp  a  fact,"  or 
that  ''he  did  not  know  the  use 
of  words;"  or  that,  at  the  special 
meeting  held  by  the  Geographical 
Society  to  receive  Captain  Speke, 
"  the  windows  were  broken  in  by 
an  eager  crowd,  who  witnessed,  it 
is  said,  a  somewhat  disenchant- 
ing exhibition."  Still  less  was 
there  any  occasion  to  republish 
in  a  collected  form  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  'Morning 
Advertiser'  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
M'Queen  during  the  lifetime  of 
Captain  Speke;  and  which  con- 
tain expressions  written  during  the 
heat  of  controversy  which  we  feel 
sure  their  author  would  not  have 
penned  now.  We  will  spare  our 
readers  more  quotations  than  are 
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absolutely  necessary  from  this  part 
of  the  Yolame,  as  neither  argu- 
ments nor  abuse  of  Captain  Speke 
personally  throw  any'  light  upon 
the  Nile  question,  merely  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  contents  of  the 
Nile  basin,  which  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  are  half  as  offensiye  as 
the  contents  of  that  basin  which 
Captain  Burton  has  here  presented 
to  us,  we  do  not  envy  the  discoverer. 
There  is  only  one  more  announce- 
ment we  would  make  in  connection 
with  this  very  disagreeable  topic,  but 
it  is  one  for  which  our  readers  ivill 
be  80  little  prepared  that  we  have 
reserved  it  until  now :  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  work  of  which  we  have 
shown  the  scope  and  tendency, 
Captain  Burton  says,  that  ''he 
does  not  stand  forth  as  an  enemy  of 
the  departed,"  as  he  ''  knew  him  for 
so  many  years,  and  travelled  with 
him  as  a  brother."  In  other  words, 
our  author  wishes  us  to  understand 
that  he  is  writing  of  Captain  Speke 
as  he  would  of  a  departed  fnend 
and  brother.  Our  imagination  fails 
to  convey  any  idea  of  how  he  would 
under  these  circumstances  deal  with 
the  memory  of  his  enemy.  But  we 
cannot  give  Captain  Burton  a  better 
illustration  of  how  a  man  ought  to 
write  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  than  by  quoting  a  page 
from  the  simple  narrative  of  Captain 
Orant: — 

"My  acaxuintance  with  Captain  Speke 
oommencea  as  far  back  as  1847,  when 
he  was  serving  in  India  with  his  regi- 
ment. We  were  both  Indian  officers, 
of  the  same  age,  and  eqnally  fond  of 
field-sports,  and  onr  mendship  con- 
tinued unbroken.  After  his  return  from 
discoverinff  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  was, 
as  is  well  Known,  commissioned  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  prosecute 
his  discovery,  and  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  triith  of  his  conjecture — that 
the  Nile  had  its  source  in  that  gigantic 
lake,  the  Nyanza.  I  volunteer^  to  ac- 
company him ;  mj  offer  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted;   and   it  is  now  a  melancholy 


satisfaction  to  think  that  not  a  shade  of 
jealousy  or  distrast,  or  even  ill-temper, 
ever  came  between  us  during  onr  wan- 
derings and  intercourse." 

With  an  intuitive  shrinking  from 
the  very  semblance  of  a  controver- 
sial title,  Captain  Grant  caUs  his 
book  'A  Walk  across  Africa;  or, 
Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile 
Journal,'*  and  from  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  end  no  word  of  bitter- 
ness escapes  him;  with  a  tender- 
ness which  only  a  really  brave  man 
can  feel  does  he  touch  upon  the 
memory  of  his  lost  friend,  and  in 
these  few  lines  of  deep  sentiment 
does  he  give  us  the  key  to  the  gentle 
spirit  which  pervades  the  book,  and 
which  more  effectively  sUenoes  his 
adversaries  than  the  bitterest  re- 
tort:— 

**  At  this  point  of  my  narrative  I  was 
arrested  by  startling  intelligenoe :  the 
first  dark  cloud  connected  with  ouir 
African  journey  had  suddenly  appeared. 
In  a  moment,  without  warning,  the  de- 
voted leader  of  the  expedition  was  cat 
off  in  his  prime,  and  just  as  he  had  told 
the  wondrous  tale  of  his  adventurous 
life  !  On  the  17th  of  September,  when 
engaged  as  usual  in  transcribing  from 
my  Journal,  my  apartment  was  entered 
bv  my  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Mackenzie,  whose  countenance  wore  an 
unusual  expression  of  grief.  It  was  to 
break  to  me  the  sad  news  that  my  fel- 
low-traveller— poor  Speke — had  been 
shot  by  the  accidental  dischaige  of  hia 
own  ffun.  I  could  not  realise  the  fact. 
CoulcL  he  possibly  be  dead  ?  Was  there 
no  hope  ?  The  tel^raph  gave  us  none. 
A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  since  he 
and  his  brother  invited  me  to  their  home 
in  Someraetshire  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bath,  and  had  I  gone  thither  and  been 
with  my  friend,  this  calamitv  might 
have  been  averted.  Innumerable  such 
thouffhts  hurried  through  my  mind  on 
the  mvt  shock  of  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings. It  was  hard  to  believe  that  one 
who  had  braved  so  much  had  thus  fal- 
len, and  that  his  career  of  usefulness  waa 
run  !  I  reproached  myself  for  having 
silently  bonie  all  the  taunts  and  doubts 
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thrown  upon  hia  great  diflcovery,  the 
truth  of  which  wul  lUtimstely  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all   but  thoee  deter- 
mined to  caviL     We  had  corresponded 
on  the  subject,  and  agreed  that  contro- 
Tersy  on  my  part  was  to  be  avoided. 
Any  attempt  of  the  kind  might  only 
weaken  his  cause,  and  I  felt  that  no 
assertions  of  mine  were  necessary  to 
bear  out  the  facta  which  he  had  re- 
oorded.     Truth  in  time  would  conquer, 
and  bear  down  all  gainsayers,  while 
that  grand  reservoir  of  twenty  thou- 
sand miles — ^the  Victoria  K^anza,  with 
its  fountains  and  tributaries  —  would 
speak  for  itself.     Knowing  that  on  our 
travels  my  attention  was  more  directed 
to  the  habits  of  the  people  than  to  the 
geo^phy  of  the  coimtiy,  he  expressed 
a  wish  tliat  I  should  write  an  account 
of  our  camp  life  in  Africa.     I  complied. 
Mod  part  of  this  narrative  lay  on  his 
table  on  the  day  of  his  death.     It  now 
goes  forth  without  his  revision  or  sug- 
gestions—a nublio  loss ;  for  my  fellow- 
traveUer  had  a  thorou^  knowledge  of 
the  country,  loved  its  mhabitants,  was 
a   practical   omitholocifit,    and  would 
have  aided  me  with  nis  views  on  all 
topographical  questions.     Added  to  a 
sinffular  adaptation  for  the  work  he 
haa  made  choice  of,  —  arising  partly 
from   his   imperturbable   temper  and 
l^reat  patience, — Captain  Speke  was, 
in  jtrivate  life,  pure-mindeo,   honour. 
able,   regardless  of  self,   and  equally 
self-denying,  with  a  mind  always  aim- 
ing at  great  things,  and  above  eveiy 
littleness.     He  was  gentle  and  pleasing 
in  manner,  with  almoiit  childlike  sim- 
plicity, but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
tenacious  of  purpose.     This  was  strik- 
ingly displaced  m  his  recent  efforts  to 
prosecute  his  work  in  Africa,  which, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  ultimately  have 
accomplished.     But  Qod  has  ordained 
it  otherwise.    His  will  be  done!    To 
Captain  Speke's  mourning  relatives  and 
friends,  there  remains  the  consolation 
that  though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  had  attoined  to  immortal  fame,  and 
now  rests  in  his  own  beautiful  native 
district,   lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,    and  a  brilliant  example  to  the 
youth  of  future  generationa    His  re- 
mains were  laid  with  those  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  family  vault  of  the  parish 
cshnrch ;  and  had  the  toll  of  the  funeral 
beUs  reached  the  shores  of  the  N^anza 
as  it  touched  the  hearts  of  those  m  the 
▼alley  of  Ilminster,  there  is  one  at  least 
—  the  King  of  Uganda — who  would 
have  shed  a  tear  for  the  untimely  death 
of  the  far-distant  traveller  who  had 


sought  and  found  his  protection.  I 
must  now  resume  the  course  of  mv  nar- 
rative, which  has  been  so  painfully  in- 
terrupted." 

Wisely  has  Captain  Qrant  judged 
that  such  a  tribute  to  his  friend's 
memory  was  the  best  answer  to 
those  who  still  continue  to  assail 
it,  nor  can  he  honour  it  more  high- 
ly, or  defend  it  more  successfully, 
than  by  adhering  to  Captain  Speke's 
request,  that  his  companion  should 
not  become  involved  in  this  painful 
controversy.  On  all  occasions,  there- 
fore. Captain  Grant  has  avoided  al- 
luding to  Captain  Burton — a  fact 
which  the  latter,  who  is  as  indig- 
nant at  being  let  alone  as  dissented 
from,  cannot  allow  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. "  Captain  Grant,"  he  says, 
'*has  not  (I  refer  to  his  printed 
paper  on  the  native  tribes  visited 
by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  read  before  the 
Ethnological  Society,  June  30, 
1863)  owned  the  vast  benefit  which 
the  second  expedition  derived  from 
the  first" 

To  the  general  reader  the  absence 
of  the  controversial  element  in  the 
work  before  us  is  its  greatest  re- 
commendation. It  would  seem  that 
"  the  source  of  the  Nile  "  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  species  of  mono- 
mania in  the  mind  when  it  is  long 
dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  an  absolute 
relief  to  find  that  Captain  Grant 
has  escaped  the  disease.  We  shall 
only  enter  upon  the  controversy 
sufficiently  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  *  Nile  Basin' 
are  based  entirely  upon  the  strong 
personal  animus  which  its  authors 
entertained  towards  Captain  Speke. 

Forasmuch  as  there  is  no  general 
rule  by  which  the  source  of  a  river 
can  ever  be  determined,  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  deny  that  it 
has  been  discovered,  or  more  im- 
possible than  to  prove  that  it  has. 
In  some  rivers  the  source  of  the 
river  is  derived  from  its  direction, 
and  not  either  from  its  length  or 
its  volume,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  neither  so  long 
nor  80  large  as  its  tributary  the 
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Missouri.  In  others  it  is  derived 
from  volume  alone,  and  in  others 
from  its  length ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Nile  fias  a  great 
many  sources,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
each  of  them.  Captain  Burton  and 
Mr  McQueen  will  probably  be  able 
to  choose  one  apiece. 

When  rivers  run  out  of  large  lakes, 
which  are  suppUed  by  numerous 
streams  of  various  sizes  running  into 
them,  and  conscientious  geogra- 
phers insist  upon  calling  one  of 
them  the  source  of  the  river  that 
flows  from  the  lake,  they  may 
squabble  for  ever.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  it  a  most  remarkable 
achievement  that  two  men  should 
have  entered  Africa  at  Zanzibar, 
discovered  an  enormous  lake,  the 
shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
most  singular  and  interesting  races, 
heretofore  totally  unknown,  and 
found  that  it  was  emptied  by  a 
large  river  flowing  in  a  northerly 
direction,  which,  though  they  can- 
not follow  it  throughout  every 
mile  of  its  course,  they  presume 
to  be  the  Nile;  and  that,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  years, 
these  adventurous  explorers  should 
emerge  from  Africa  at  Alexandria. 
Captain  Burton,  whose  journey  to 
Tanganyika  with  Captain  Speke 
was  a  mere  holiday  pastime  in 
comparison  to  the  one  achieved  by 
his  companion  without  him,  and 
which  he  is  now  engaged  in  dis- 
paraging, cannot  resist  publishing 
the  opinion  of  Mr  MH^een  upon  the 
subject  "Finally,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, '*  we  deeply  regret  the  miser- 
able termination  which  this  great 
African  exploration  has  had.  We 
r^ret  it  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  we  deeply  lament  the  result  on 
account  of  Captain  Speke  himself. 
It  might,  it  ought  to  have  been 
different ;  but  the  only  person  to 
blame  for  the  poor  results  is  Captain 
8peke  himself." 

We  can  undentand  a  feeling  of 
petty  jealousy  seeking  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  exploratory  exploit  of  the 


century  by  diverting  attention  from 
its  magnitude  to  an  insignificant 
detail,  which  Captain  Burton  calls 
'*  a  gigantic  ignis  fatuus,*^  and 
which  can  never  be  settled;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
one  should  exist  with  a  judgment 
so  biassed  by  the  above  unworthy 
sentiment  as  to  pronounce  so  great 
an  achievement  a  miserable  failure. 
In  'The  WHLe  Basin,'  Captain 
Burton  gives  us  two  maps — one  on 
his  own  projection,  and  one  on 
Captain  Speke's.  In  the  former, 
the  Nyanza  Lake  is  indicated  in 
patches,  as  Captain  Burton  denies 
its  existence,  and  insists  that  Cap- 
tain Speke  knows  nothing  more 
of  the  lake  than  what  he  actually 
saw.  But  exactly  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  ^  so-called  Tangan- 
yika" Lake,  discovered  by  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke,  which  is  never- 
theless carefuUy  defined  in  his  own 
map  all  round,  with  one  river  run- 
ning into  it  and  another  running 
out  of  it,  neither  of  which  either 
he  or  any  one  else  has  overseen,  but 
which  he  has  in  the  most  unblush- 
ing and  barefaced  way  altered  from 
his  own  original  map,  published 
in  his  'Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa,'  where  a  river  called  the 
Ruaixi  is  made  to  run  into  the 
lake  frwn  the  northward.  In  the 
map  before  us,  this  river  is  made 
to  run  out  of  the  lake  to  the  north- 
ward, and  ultimately  to  become 
the  Nile.  It  is  only  due  to  Cap- 
tain Burton  to  say,  that  the  theory  of 
making  Lake  Tanganyika  the  Source 
of  the  Nile  did  not  originate  with 
him  but  with  Mr  Flndlay — a  fact, 
however,  which  did  not  prevent 
Captain  Burton  from  deliberately 
adopting  it  as  his  own,  without 
acknowledgment,  f <Nr  the  first  time, 
in  a  paper  read  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety. His  opinions  when  he  was 
on  the  spot  were  very  different 
from  the  wild  theory  he  has  con- 
structed more  than  five  years  after 
he  has  left  it  In  his  'Lake  Re- 
gions' he  describes  having  arrived 
to  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern 
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end  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika.  Here, 
he  and  Speke  were  stopped,  bat  he 
made  the  fullest  inquiries  from  the 
natiTes.  *'  The  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious river  issuing  from  the  lake 
was  at  once  brought  forward.  They 
all  declared  they  had  visited  it; 
they  offered  to  forward  me,  but 
they  unanimously  asserted,  and 
every  man  in  the  host  of  bystanders 
confirmed  their  words,  that  the  Ru- 
sizi  flows  into,  and  does  not  flow 
out  of  the  Tanganyika.  I  felt  sick 
at  heart"  Why  did  he  feel  sick  at 
heart,  if  it  was  not  that  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  this  river  was  not  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ?  and  what  has 
happened  since  to  restore  the  action 
of  hi8  heart )  Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
only  man  who  was  with  him,  and 
could  speak  to  the  point  at  issue, 
is  no  longer  alive  to  do  so  %  For- 
tunately, we  have  his  own  book 
written  before  the  new  theory,  the 
irhole  tendency  and  evidence  of 
which  goes  to  upset  it.  "  The  gen- 
eral formation  of  the  Tanganyika," 
he  sajTs, ''  suggests,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Desid  Sea,  the  idea  of  a  volcano 
of  depression, — ^not  like  the  Nyanza, 
a  v€ut  re$ervoir  formed  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  mountains.''  This  was 
before  he  had  an  idea  that  he  would 
one  day  write  a  book  to  prove  that 
the  "  vast  reservoir  "  called  the  Ny- 
anza did  not  exist  at  alL  In  his 
first  book  Ci^tain  Burton  devotes  a 
chapter  to  maintain  his  then  theory 
**  that  the  Tanganyika  has  no  efflu- 
ents;" these  are  his  own  words. 
Five  yeais  after  he  writes  a  book  to 
prove  that  his  first  book  is  wrong 
in  every  detail,  that  the  Tanganyika 
has  efflnents,tnat  the  range  of  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which 
he  thus  describes — **'  opposite  us 
still  rose,  in  a  high  broken  line, 
the  mountains  of  the  inhospitable 
XJmndi,  apparently  prolonged  be- 
yond the  head  of  the  waters" — 
does  not  exist  at  alL  The  very  idea 
of  their  existence  at  last  excites 
his  indignation.  Two  papers, 
he  complains,  were  published  in 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  by  Captain 
Speke,  in  September  and  October 


1859,  **  and  accompanied  by  a 
sketch-map,  in  which,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  print,  a  huge  range  estimat- 
ed to  rise  6(X)0  to  8000  feet,  and 
dubbed  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
At  first  the  segment  of  a  circle,  it 
gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  colt's 
foot,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor's  wig, 
and  it  very  effectually  cut  off  all 
access  from  the  Tanganyika  to  the 
Nile."  Poor  Captain  Speke  had  as 
little  idea  as  Captain  Burton  him- 
self at  that  time  that  the  latter 
would  ever  endeavour  to  ignore 
the  mountains  he  said  he  saw, 
to  turn  ''affluents"  into  ''efflu- 
ents," and  "vast  reservoirs"  into 
"  sundry  lagoons,"  all  to  suit  a  new 
theory,  based  not  upon  a  geogra- 
phical conviction,  but  on  a  sentiment 
of  envy.  • 

After  all,  supposing  even  that 
Captain  Burton  is  right,  and  that 
Lake  Nyanza  is  two  or  three  lakes, 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Cap- 
tain Speke  is,  that  he  discovered 
two  or  three  lakes  instead  of  one  ; 
and  supposing  that  Captain  Burton 
is  right,  and  that  the  river  running 
out    of    the  lake    which    Captain 
Speke  followed  for  miles  is  not  the 
Nile,  then  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  Captain  Speke  is,  that  he 
has  discovered  the  most  remarkable 
river  in  the  globe ;  for  if  the  Nile 
rises  in  Tanganyika,  passing  through 
the  Luta  Nzige,  according  to  this 
new  hypothesis,  then  this  river  of 
Captain  Speke's  has  no  choice  but 
to  cross  Captain  Burton's  river,  take 
no  notice  of  it  whatever,  just  as  one 
street   crosses    another,    and    run 
away  into  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
be  never  more  heard  of.    The  man 
who  luis  discovered  such  a  river 
deserves  immortality  ;  and  we  can 
only    hope,    for    Captain  Speke's 
sake,  that  this  singular  hypothesis 
of  Captain  Burton  may  turn  out 
correct.    At  the    risk    of    calling 
down  on  our  own  devoted  heads 
the  wrath  of  this  dangerous  class 
of  men,  whose  anger  we  deprecate, 
and  whose  vengeance  we  feel  ^m 
be  terrific,  we  hazard  a  conjecture, 
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but  we  are  pot  the  least  wedded  to 
it,  and  will  set  the  example  if  need 
be,  hitherto  unknown  to  African 
geographers,  of  admitting  we  are 
mistaken,  should  Mr  Baker  or  any 
one  eke  so  determine.  Our  theory 
— we  call  it  ours,  because  it  is  the 
correct  thing  in  African  matters  to 
have  your  own  theory,  and  be  very 
positive  about  it ;  but  the  truth  is, 
it  is  not  original,  indeed  very  much 
the  reverse,  rather  commonly  en- 
tertained— still  we  will  venture  to 
state  it,  and  call  it  ours.  Our 
theoiy,  then,  is,  that  there  are  three 
principal  sources  of  the  Nile  rising 
out  of  three  large  lakes — one  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Speke,  and 
flowing  out  of  the  Lake  Nyanza, 
which  joins  a  small  one  flowing 
out  of  the  Lake  Luta  Nzige,  the 
existence  of  which  we  •hope  Mr 
Baker  may  determine ;  and  one 
called  the  Asuan  or  Eastern 
branch,  flowing  out  of  the  Lake 
Bahari  Ngo,  the  size  of  which  we 
know  from  Captain  Speke's  per- 
sonal observation.  Of  these  three 
the  one  discovered  by  Captain 
Speke  is  unquestionably  the  longest 
and  the  largest ;  but  which  of  the 
innumerable  rivers  that  run  into 
this  lake  is  to  be  considered  the 
river  that  runs  out  of  it,  will,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  probably 
remain  a  subject  open  to  discussion 
in  all  ages. 

But  we  have  lingered  over  *  The 
Basin'  longer  than  we  intended,  or 
than  has  been  at  all  pleasant, 
though  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
it  What  we  really  desire  to  do  is 
to  congratulate  Captain  Grant  on 
the  production  of  a  more  than 
usually  readable  African  book. 
We  can  best  describe  it  in  the 
words  of  Captain  Speke,  who 
asked  him  to  write  it,  and  whose 
wishes  in  this  respect  have  been 
most  admirably  fulfilled — 


"79  Eoc/'LBHTON  Square, 
\Mt  /line  1864. 


"Mv  DKAR  Grant,— I  really  wish 
you  would  write  your  experiences  in 
Central  Africa,  from  Kaze  to  Gondo- 
kora    In  doing  to,  try  aa  much  as 


possible  to  give,  relatively,  a  corre- 
sponding valuation  to  each  succeeding 
country,  in  the  order  in  which  you 
passed  through  them— I  mean,  as  re- 
gards the  products  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  countries,  the  density  of  their 
populations,  and  the  different  natures 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  causes 
affectine  tnem.  Personal  anecdotes, 
especiafly  illustrative  of  the  supersti- 
tious inclinations  of  the  people,  will  be 
most  interesting.  But  notmnff  can  be 
of  such  permanent  value  to  uie  work 
as  a  well-defined  account  of  the  rainy 
s^rstem  and  its  operation  upon  vegetable 
life,  showing  why  the  first  three  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  are  richer  tlum 
the  first  three  in  the  south,  and  how  it 
happens  that  the  further  one  goes  from 
the  equator,  the  poorer  the  countries 
become  from  want  of  moisture.  I 
maintain  that  all  true  rivers  in  Africa 
— not  nullahs—which  do  not  rise  in 
the  flanking  coast  ranges,  can  only 
have  their  fountains  on  the  equator ; 
but  the  people  of  this  country  have 
not  learned  to  see  it  yet. — Yours  ever 
sincerely, 

"J.  H.  Speke.** 

Captain  Grant's  style  is  easy  and 
natural ;  he  neither  wears  one  out 
with  long  African  names  and  ex- 
pressions, nor  bores  one  with  unin- 
teresting details  of  disputes  and 
quarrels,  but  describes  in  a  lively 
graphic  manner  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  while  his 
minute  observation  of  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  renders 
his  work  a  really  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  we  had 
already  obtained  through  the  pub- 
lications of  Captain  Speke  about 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  man  who 
writes  his  travels  in  a  collected 
narrative  has  always  an  immense 
advantage  over  him  who  feels 
bound  to  convey  the  result  of  his 
experiences  in  the  disjointed  form 
of  a  personal  diary.  In  cases  like 
the  present,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  Captain  Speke  to  do  otherwise 
than  adopt  the  latter  plan,  as  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  each  day's  proceedings  to 
those  who  had  sent  him  out,  and 
his  object  was  rather  to  convey 
precise  information  and  instruction 
than  mere   amusement     Captain 
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Grant  feels  that  this  has  now  been 
done,  and  that  he  was  free  to  write 
as  pleasant  and  amusing  a  book  as 
he  could,  leaving  out  all  dry  de- 
tails, and  confining  himself  to  the 
novel  and  the  graphic  incidents 
of  his  journey ;  but  even  he  finds 
that  sometimes  a  better  idea  is 
conveyed  of  the  nature  of  their 
mode  of  life  by  quotations  from 
his  diary,  than  from  mere  descrip- 
tions, and  he  makes  these  selections 
with  good  judgment.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  picture  of  life,  as  en- 
joyed by  the  African  traveller  : — 

"8th  Nov.  '60.— Peters  reported  ill 
vesterday;  teeth  clenched,  eyes  rolling, 
Dody  rigid,  pulse  120  ;  wouldn't  speak ; 
had  been  asleep  in  the  sun.  I  recom- 
mended bleeding.  To-day  he  had  rid- 
den the  march  on  a  donkey,  but  could 
not  sit  up;  had  to  be  lashed  to  the 
beast.  He  now  lay  on  the  ground 
aeeminely  nnconscious,  his  stomach 
violently  heaving.  At  3  p.m.  the  cara- 
van was  under  way  again.  Lashed 
Peters  on  the  saddle  like  a  Mazeppa  ! 
Fever  still  upon  me."  •*  November 
9th. — 'The  man  is  dead,'  said  the  cor- 
poral, while  we  were  busy  painting. 
We  were  all  shocked  "ELe  had  died 
calmly  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
comrades.  I  had  fever  to-day."  **  No- 
vember 10th. — Funeral,  5  A.if.  The 
bod^  sewed  up  in  an  American  cloth ; 
carried  in  a  blanket,  four  Tots  with  a 
comer  each.  The  corporal,  Speke,  and 
myself  formed  the  procession,  the  cor- 
poral carrying  a  ibatohet  and  two 
sword-bayonets  to  extend  the  grave  if 
necessary.  Found  only  a  erave  one 
foot  deep,  and  partly  filled  in  with 
grass.  Hatohets  and  bayonets  were 
used,  and  we  got  a  place  large  enough. 
I  read  the  service,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  camp.  Sketched  a  *  Goodie ' 
tree.  Had  fever,  no  ague,  but  mind 
wandoing ;  very  drowsy ;  disturbed 
rest.  All  the  niggers  exceedingly  jolly 
— singings  playing  beUs,  horns,  drums, 
Ac." 

Captain  Grant  gives  an  amusing 
and  graphic  account  of  his  two 
months'  residence  at  Kazeh  as  a 
guest  of  Moossah,  an  Indian  trader, 
whose  mode  of  life,  occupations, 
and  domestic  arrangements  seem 
to  have  been  extremely  original : — 

"The  harem  department  presented 


a  doraesidc  scene.  At  dawn,  women 
in  robes  of  coloured  chintz,  their  hair 
neatly  plaited,  gave  fresh  milk  to  the 
swarm  of  black  cats,  or  churned  butter 
in  gourds,  by  rocking  it  to  and  fro  in 
their  laps.    "By  seven  o'clock  the  whole 

Elace  was  swept  clean.  Some  of  the 
ousehold  fed  the  same  fowls,  or 
looked  after  the  ducks  and  pigeons — 
two  women  chained  by  the  neck 
f etohed  firewood,  or  ground  com  at  a 
stone.  Children  would  eat  together 
without  dispute,  because  a  matron 
presided  over  them ;  all  were  quiet, 
mdustrious  beings,  never  idle,  and  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long." 

This  seems  rather  odd  as  applied 
to  the  two  women  chained  by  the 
neck,  but  the  African  race  is  re- 
markable for  its  buoyancy  of  tem- 
perament, its  indifference  to  phy- 
sical suffering,  or  even  to  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Captain  Grant 
gives  an  account  of  an  execution, 
over  which  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
side, at  Zanzibar,  of  two  of  the  na- 
tives concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Dr  Roscher.  The  two  prisoners 
squatted  outside  the  fort-wall  with 
perfect  composure,  naked  from 
head  to  foot,  except  a  waistcloth, 
neither  tied  nor  handcuffed,  and 
guarded  carelessly  by  a  few  jesting 
soldiers.  These  men  manifested  no 
emotion  when  led  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  waited  with  uncon- 
cern for  the  final  sentence. 

**  A  twig  of  grass  pinioned  each  man, 
and  they  were  made  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  speaking  calmly,  while  the 
crowd,  all  crushing  around,  joked  as  if 
at  a  holiday-rout.  Another  delay  oc- 
curred, no  one  had  given  the  order. 
On  beijig  asked  might  it  commence  ?  I 
replied,  *  Yes,  certainly,  proceed.'  The 
executioner  at  once  took  his  place,  drew 
his  sword,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  threw 
up  his  sleeves,  and  slipped  his  feet  out 
of  his  shoes,  while  the  dense  mass  all 
seemed  breathless.  The  executioner 
was  a  small  man,  respectably  dressed, 
looking  like  an  Indian  Nubbeebux. 
The  prisoners  sat  three  yards  apart, 
one  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other. 
The  foremost  was  then  ordered  to  bend 
his  head,  when  with  one  stroke  the  back 
of  his  neck  was  cut  to  the  vertebrsB. 
He  fell  forward,  and  lay  breathing 
steadily,  with  his  right  (^eek  in  his 
own  blood,  without  a  sound  or  struggle. 
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The  executioner,  after  wiping  bis  sword 
on  the  loin-cloth  of  the  dying  man, 
coolly  felt  its  edge.  The  other  victim 
had  seen  all,  and  never  moved  nor 
spoke.  The  same  horrible  scene  was 
again  enacted,  but  with  a  different  re- 
sult ;  the  man  jerked  upwards  from  his 
squatting  position,  and  fell  back  on  his 
left  side,  with  no  sound  nor  after  strug- 
gle. Both  appeared  as  if  in  a  sweet 
ueep.  Two  chickens  hopped  on  the 
still  quivering  bodies,  and  the  cows  in 
the  open  space  lay  undisturbed." 

As  this  scene  was  enacted  within 
a  few  days  after  our  author's  ar- 
rival in  Africa,  he  was  evidently 
struck  with  it.  His  subsequent 
experiences,  however,  rendered  him 
familiar  with  African  indifference 
to  pain  and  the  infliction  of  it,  and 
bad  the  above  episode  occurred  at 
Gondokoro  instead  of  Zanzibar,  the 
picture  here  presented  to  us  would 
probably  have  lost  some  of  its  vivid 
colouring.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that  the  British  public  should  waste 
so  much  of  its  sympathy  upon  the 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  reserve  so  little  for 
those  who  are  in  Africa.  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  two  countries 
can  doubt  in  which  the  negro  en- 
joys the  greatest  happiness.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  we  have  pro- 
nounced slavery  to  be  inadmissible 
in  practice  in  the  West ;  and  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in 
principle  that  we  were  bound  to  do 
80 ;  but  our  well-meaning  philan- 
thropy sacrifices  the  happiness  of 
millions.  We  deprive  the  negro  of 
all  chance  of  getting  a  civilised  and 
humane  Englishman  for  a  master, 
and  condemn  him  either  to  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  to 
evade  our  cruisers — to  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  in  barracoons  on 
his  own  coast — or  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  captors  in  his  own  coun- 
try, whose  cruelty  and  barbarism 
know  no  limits,  and  in  comparison 
with  whom  Legree  would  have  been 
an  angel  of  light.  Our  author's  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  on  this  point : — 
"  Mohinna,"  he  says,  "  took  offence 
«t  us,  probably  b^use  he  was  re- 
quested not  to  beat  so  brutally  his 


women-slaves,  who  one  day  came 
weeping  and  wailing  to  us  at  Kazeh 
for  protection.  The  result  of  oar 
good-natured  advice  was  that, 
though  he  promised  he  should  not 
again  offend,  the  poor  women  got 
another  and  more  severe  beating, 
and  were  put  in  the  stocks  to  pre- 
vent their  coming  near  us  to  com- 
plain." The  gangs  of  slaves  fre- 
quently seen  by  our  travellers  were 
fUl  chained  together,  and  the  chains 
were  never  unfastened  day  or 
night  One  day,  a  woman-slave, 
on  seeing  their  cook  cast  away  the 
head  of  a  fowl  he  had  just  killed, 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  a  poor 
convalescent  slave,  who  grasi>ed  it 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  dog.  On 
another  occasion,  Speke  procured 
the  liberation  of  a  man  who  had 
been  five  years  in  chains : — "  His 
chains  were  struck  off  with  a  ham- 
mer while  he  lav  calmly  with  his 
head  on  a  block  His  life  had 
been  hazardous,  as  proved  by  the 
spear-wounds  in  his  body ;  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Watuta,  who 
had  cut  off  several  of  his  toes,  and 
also  some  of  his  toe-nails.  This 
man  never  deserted  us  the  whole 
journey.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  reach  Cairo  with  the  character 
of  a  faithful  servant."  If  he  is 
wise,  this  lucky  individual  will 
avoid  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  and  the 
Rev.  Ward  Beecher,  as  those  chari- 
table negrophilists,  to  preserve  him 
from  the  risk  of  being  kidnapped 
in  their  own  country,  would  ship 
him  back,  if  they  had  their  own 
way,  to  the  Watuta  without  loss 
of  time.  In  Earague  Captain 
Qrant  makes  friends  with  a  ^ave- 
merchant,  whom  he  endeavours  to 
turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways : — 

**0n  reading  the  ten  command- 
ments," he  says,  '*  to  my  friend  Jumah, 
who  dealt  in  slaves,  ivory,  &c.,  often 
complaining  that  his  slaves  were  under 
no  control,  he  shook  hands  with  me 
after  each  commandment,  saying  how 
true  and  excellent  they  were  ;  ne  be- 
lieved in  them  alL  '  But  do  you  prac- 
tise them?'  I  asked.  *Read,  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  tell 
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me  how  can  the  slaTes  hononr  their 
fathen  and  mothers  if  you  tear  them 
awaj  from  their  families  ?'  '  Oh,  I  am 
a  father  to  them  I '  '  How  can  you  be 
a  Either?  Are  the  affections  of  a  par- 
ent not  as  strong  in  Africa  as  else- 
where  ? '  He  felt  the  force  of  the  ai*^- 
ment^  asked  me  to  desist  from  pressing 
the  matter,  as  it  was  not  convenient  to 
adopt  these  sentiments  at  present.  He 
wocdd  return  to  Zanzibar^  never  acain 
keep  slaves,  study  the  Bible,  and  go 
to  England." 

While  Captain  Speke  was  inde- 
fatigably  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  their 
progress  by  the  most  unremitting 
personal  exertion — now  walking 
sixty  miles  to  carry  his  own  mes- 
sage in  one  direction,  now  walking 
a  hundred  and  eighty  in  another 
to  look  for  porters — Captain  Qrant 
was  necessarily  left  in  charge  of 
the  material  of  the  expedition ; 
this  obliged  him  to  reside  for  a 
considerable  period  in  different 
countries  on  the  route,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  opportunities  of 
narrowly  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  with  whom 
he  dwelt,  as  well  as  the  natural 
productions  of  their  country.  Evi- 
dently impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  duties  in  this  respect,  our  author 
enters  with  minute  and  curious  de- 
tail into  all  he  saw  and  heard,  never 
for  a  moment  ceasing  to  interest, 
eschewing  anything  like  embellish- 
ment or  exaggeration,  without  ever 
becoming  formal  or  precise. 

Thus,  he  gives  us  the  result  of  a 
four  months'  residence  at  Ukuni,  as 
the  guest  of  its  Sultan,  in  a  most 
entertaining  form,  where  life  seems 
to  have  passed  agreeably  enough, 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
his  entertainer,  whose  hospitality 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  presents  he  received.  Among 
other  curious  customs,  it  seems 
that  this  potentate  never  makes  a 
royal  speech  without  a  most  singu- 
lar accompaniment : — "  For  an  hour 
the  Sultan  addressed  the  crowd, 
sometimes  stopping  to  think,  and 
pulling  out  hairs  from  his  face 
with  iron  tongs.    There  were  bursts 


of  laughter  at  his  jokes,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  a  general  conversa- 
tion began.''  The  natives  of  Un- 
yanyembe,  where  Captain  Grant 
now  was,  seem  a  cheerful  jovial 
race,  much  given  to  dancing  and 
festivity,  and  not  unskilled  in 
witchcraft — ^indeed,  they  have  the 
traditional  respect  for  a  broomstick 
in  connection  with  the  black  art 
that  prevails  among  ourselves.  It 
seems  that  when  a  person  is  pos- 
sessed, an  old  woman  is  appointed 
to  wrestle  with  her  for  a  broomstick 
which  she  carries,  and,  finally,  the 
stick  is  left  in  her  hand.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  change  is  wrought; 
she  appears  as  in  ordinary,  but  with 
her  face  curiously  painted,  her  fol- 
lowers being  also  painted  in  the 
same  way.  She  sits,  without  smil- 
ing, to  receive  offerings  of  grain, 
with  beads  or  anklets  placed  on 
twigs  of  the  broomstick,  which 
she  holds  upright;  and  this  over, 
she  walks  among  the  women,  who 
shout  out  Gnombe !  or  some  other 
ridiculous  expression,  to  create  a 
laugh.  This  winds  up  the  cere- 
mony on  the  first  day;  but  two 
days  afterwards,  the  now  emanci- 
pated woman  is  seen  parading  about 
with  the  broomstick  hung  with 
beads  and  rings,  and  looking  her- 
self again,  being  completely  cured. 
The  vanquished  spirit  has  been 
forced  to  fly.  Query,  on  the  broom- 
stick) because  if  so,  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  ana- 
logy of  popular  superstitions,  and 
an  argument  that  it  is  no  su- 
perstition at  all,  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  want  of  faith,  witches 
are  no  longer  seen,  as  of  old,  career- 
ing through  the  air,  astride  the  be- 
som. Perhaps  this  is  as  well,  or  we 
should  deal  with  professors  of  the 
black  art  after  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors,  or  as  they  do  now  in  Un- 
yanyembe.  Captain  Grant  says 
that  a  cowherd,  who  had  sold  him 
some  fish,  died  very  suddenly. 
One  of  his  two  wives  was  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  him ;  and  being 
tried,  she  was  convicted  and  con- 
demned : — *'  She  was  taken  to  the 
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dry  bed  of  a  streiam,  and  was  killed, 
by  having  her  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear."  As  no  hyena  touched  the 
body,  the  belief  was  confirmed  that 
she  was  guilty.  He  also  saw  a  lad 
and  woman  apprehended  on  suspi- 
cion of  having  bewitched  the  Sul- 
tan's brother.  The  woman  escaped, 
but  when  our  author  went  to  see 
the  body  of  the  lad,  nothing  re- 
mained but  blood  and  the  ashes  of 
some  hair  by  a  fire. 

Captain  Grant  at  last  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  the  rapacious 
Sultan  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  stajdng,  and  in  company  with 
Captain  Speke  reached  Karagu& 
Here  he  lived  from  the  25th  of 
November  1861,  to  the  14th  of  April 
1862,  and  though  laid  up  for  five 
months  with  a  bad  leg,  has  man- 
aged to  give  us  an  equally  full  and 
interesting  account  of  its  popula- 
tion of  mUk-bibbers,  of  fat  women, 
the  flesh  of  whose  arms  hung  down 
^'like  the  sleeves  of  a  fashionable 
dress,"  and  of  Rumanika,  their 
amiable  ruler.  His  account  of  the 
medical  treatment  he  underwent, 
of  the  agonies  he  endured,  of  the 
charms  which  were  tried  without 
avail,  and  of  the  different  remedies 
applied,  are  harrowing  and  wonder- 
ful to  read :  first  he  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  extract  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  venom  from  his  leg,  by 
putting  on  '^a  poultice  made  of 
cowdung,  salt,  and  mud  from  the 
lake,"  then  "a mild  gentle  peasant 
of  the  Wanyambo  race  came  with 
his  wife,  a  young,  pleasant  person," 
and  made  small  cuts  all  over  the 
limb  with  a  penknife,  while  the 
wife  moistened  some  black  paste  in 
her  mouth  and  rubbed  it  into  the 
cuts,  and  a  piece  of  lava  was  dan- 
gled against  his  leg,  and  tied  as  a 
charm  round  his  ankle ;  all  these 
producing  no  effect,  new  charms  of 
wood  and  goat's  flesh  were  tied  on, 
and  "paste  very  like  gunpowder 
was  rubbed  into  fresh  cuts."  All 
this,  says  our  author,  naively,  "  was 
repeated  without  any  result,  though 
the  charms  had  been  on  for  two 
days."    Still  he  was  not  discour- 


aged, but  showed  an  amount  of 
faith  in  the  native  doctors  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  the  Davenport 
Brothers ;  "  M'nanagee,  seeing  his 
medical  adviser  had  failed,  sent  an 
herb  to  soak  in  water  and  rub  over 
the  part ;  it  had  a  very  soothing 
effect,  but  did  not  allay  the  pain. 
He  had  seen  me  apply  the  leaves 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  as  a  hot 
bandage,  and  forbade  their  use  a 
second  time  as  being  injurious, 
having  given  me  a  delirious  fever, 
and  causing  a  counteraction  of  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  water  from  the 
limb."  The  wonder  is  that  ''  the 
limb  "  ever  pulled  through  at  alL 
*'  By  the  fifth  month,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  the  complaint  had  exhausted 
itself," — small  thanks  to  M'nanagee 
or  the  "  mild  gentle  peasant," — and 
Captain  Grant  is  carried  in  a  litter 
to  Uganda,  whither  his  companion 
had  preceded  him;  and  lest  any 
blame  should  attach  to  Captain 
Speke,  his  friend  hastens  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  seeming  heartlessness 
of  having  left  him  behind. 

"At  first  sight,"  says  Grant, 
"this  appeared  to  some  persons 
at  home  as  an  unkind  proceeding, 
leaving  a  helpless  brother  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  but  my  companion 
was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted ;  he 
was  offered  an  escort  to  the  North, 
and  all  tender  feelings  must  yield 
to  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case ; 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  applies 
more  appropriately  to  Africa  than 
to  any  other  country  I  know  ;  an- 
other such  opportunity  might  ne- 
ver occur,  and  had  the  traveller's 
determination  of  character  been 
softened,  and  had  he  not  proceeded 
without  me  at  that  time,  we  might 
never  again  —  so  little  upsets  the 
mind  of  an  African  chief — have  had 
the  road  opened  to  us."  Bright 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
African  explorers  !  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  Captain  Grant's 
legs,  he  has  come  out  of  Africa  with 
a  heart  as  laige,  and  as  sound,  and 
as  healthy  as  when  he  went  in ;  and 
we  most  earnestly  hope  he  will  let 
the  Nile  Basin  alone  in  idl  future 
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time  :  be  is  too  good  for  it  Not 
that  we  would  wish  to  disparage  his 
kind  entertainers  at  Karague  or 
Uganda — they  are  worthy  of  him — 
or  that  we  should  fear  for  him  the 
spear  of  the  African  Watuta  ;  it  is 
the  envenomed  shaft  of  the  British 
Watuta  which  wUl  be  his  greatest 
annoyance ;  and  we  cannot  wish  our 
greatest  enemy  a  harder  fate  than 
to  risk  life  and  limb,  to  endure  an 
intermittent  fever  every  second  day 
at  10  A.M.  for  "  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-six  days,"  to  have  your  legs 
cut  open  with  penknives,  to  pass 
weeks  in  a  state  of  gentle  delirium, 
to  be  robbed,  cuffed,  and  ill-used  in 
Africa,  and  at  last,  after  havi  ng  borne 
all,  accomplished  wonders,  and  reach- 
ed home  safely,  to  be  cuffed  and  ill* 
iiaedhere  too,  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  having  achieved  a  success  where 
others  had  encountered  failure. 

We  cannot  resist,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
qnoting  Captain  Burton's  account 
of  Captain  Speke's  discovery  of 
the  great  river  flowing  out  of  the 
lake,  as  compared  with  that  of  Cap- 
tain Grant :— "  On  July  19,  1862," 
says  Burton,  "  Captain  Grant,  with- 
out valid  apparent  reason,  was  sent 
to  the  headquarters  of  King  Eam- 
rasi,  of  Unyoro,  lying  in  1°  37'  N. 
lal,  to  the  N.W.,  and  away  from 
the  lakes.  Captain  Speke,  appar- 
ently determined  alone  to  do  the 
iNTork,  marched  from  Urondogani 
southwards  to  the  place  where  the 
river,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
White  Nile,  issued  from  the  Nyanza 
Lake."  Then  follows,  as  iisual,  the 
footnote  with  the  sting.  The 
*  Westminster  Review '  remarks  of 
this  feat : — ''  But  Grant  will  have 
little  to  regret,  and  Burton  will  be 
more  than  avenged,  should  Tan- 
ganyika and  not  Nyanza  prove  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Nile." 

We  must  differ  from  the  '  West- 
minster Review,'  and  doubt  if  Cap- 
tain Burton  would  even  then  feel 
himself  sufficiently  avenged,  since 
the  death  of  his  rival  had  failed  to 
satisfy  him.  Now,  let  us  hear  what 
account  this  much  ill-used  Grant 


gives  of  his  bad  treatment  by 
Speke : — "  Speke  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  was  able  to  make  a  flying 
march  of  it  with  him,  while  the 
baggage  might  be  sent  on  towards 
Unyoro.  At  that  time  I  was  posi- 
tively unable  to  walk  twenty  miles 
a-day,  especially  miles  of  Uganda 
marching,  through  bogs  and  over 
rough  ground.  I  therefore  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  necessity  of  our 
parting;  and  I  am  anxious  to  be 
explicit  on  this  point,  as  some  have 
hastily  inferred  that  my  companion 
did  not  wish  me  to  share  in  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  river. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary 
to  fact.  My  state  of  health  alone 
prevented  me  from  accompanying 
Speke,  to  set  at  rest  for  geographers 
the  latitude  of  the  interesting  lo- 
cality, as  to  which  we  were  perfect- 
ly satisfied  from  native  report."  So 
the  ill-natured  attempts  of  their 
enemies  at  home  to  set  these  two 
sterling  friends  by  the  ears,  has  sig- 
nally failed,  and  resulted  only  in  their 
own  discomfiture.  Here  is  another 
very  instructive  parallel  between 
Captain  Grant's  description  of  the 
Lake  Nyanza  as  it  is,  and  Captain 
Burton's  internal  perceptions  of 
what  it  can't  possibly  be,  because 
Speke  discovered  it : — "  The  now 
famous  Victoria  Nyanza"  (this  is 
Grant),  "when  seen  for  the  first 
time,  expanding  in  all  its  majesty, 
excited  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
Even  the  listless  Wanyamuezi  came 
to  have  a  look  at  its  waters  stretch- 
ing over  ninety  degrees  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  Seedees  were  in  raptures 
with  it,  fancying  themselves  looking 
upon  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
their  island  home  of  Zanzibar,  and 
I  made  a  sketch,  dotting  it  with 
imaginary  steamers  and  ships  rid- 
ine  at  anchor  in  the  bay."  In  an- 
other place  he  says  that,  according 
to  Arab  information,  this  lake  has 
never  been  crossed,  and  he  skirted 
its  margin  for  100  miles  without  ever 
seeing  an  opposite  shore.  "  In  the 
sketch-map  prefixed  to  these  pages" 
(this  is  Captain  Burton)  "I  have 
shown  all  that  is  actually  known  of 
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the  so-called  VictoriaNyanza.  There-  Nyanza  Lake  consists  of  sandiy  la- 
suit  is  a  blank  space  coYering  nearly  goons,"  than  that  it  is  a  laige  lake. 
29,000  miles,  and  containing  possi-  Probably  if  Captain  Grant  had 
bly  half-a^iozen  waters.  The  dis-  known  that  any  doubt  was  going 
appearance  is  startling,  but  it  has  to  be  cast  upon  such  an  indisputa- 
not  been  made  to  disappear  without  ble  fact,  he  would  have  given  us  at 
ample  reason."  Not  the  least  start-  greater  length  his  peraonal  eyidence 
ling.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  upon  the  matter.  But  perhaps  the 
Captain  Burton  rubbing  a  lake  out  most  curious  reason  that  Captain 
of  the  map,  for  "  the  ample  reason  "  Burton  gives  for  not  believing  in 
that  he  did  not  discover  it  Captain  the  existence  of  this  lake  is  "  the 
Speke  never  pretended  to  lay  down,  native  report  that  the  Mwerango 
except  from  report,  the  shores  River  rises  from  the  hills  in  the 
which  he  never  visited.  Nothing  centre  of  the  so-called  lake."  Now 
will  satisfy  his  adversary  except  to  Captain  Speke  says  on  this  sub- 
deny  that  it  has  any  shores  at  alL  ject — 
But  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
this  position  a  certain  amount  of  "^  drew  Bom Ws  attention  to  the 


Speke,  "  His  actual  inspection  of  said  from  the  hills  to  the  soathward, 

the  Nyanza  was  about  50  out  of  the  but  most  of  them  said  from  the  lake. 

450  miles  ;  all  the  rest  was  hear-  ^  argued  the  point  with  them,  for  I  felt 

say.     He  travelled  with  the  convio-  ^'"*«  sure  so  luge  a  bodv  of  flowing 

tion  that  the  lake  was  on  his  right,  J'^*tl^'*?  ^^tr  <^H«<5*~ i"  anyplace 

«*       »u»»  v*i«  *— «     ««  Yi*  "     **«f  •»  but  the  Uke.    They  then  all  asreed  to 

but  he  r^veryenfled  that  convic  this  riew.  and  further  ^i^itedi^finreS 

tion.'     What  is  Grants  evidence  to  Kamrasi's  palace  in  Unyoro,  where  it 

upon  this  point  1  *'  The  country  be-  joined  the  Nyanza,  meaning  the  NUe." 
tween  the  Kitangule  (where  Captain 

Grant  first  struck  the  lake)  and  the  To  Captain  Grant  they  reverted 

Katonga,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  to    their   original  statement,  and 

is  a  parallel  series  of  grassy  spurs  told  him  that  it  rose  ''  from  rocks 

tapering  down  to  the  lake's  shores  one  day's  journey  to  the  S.S.W.  of 

on  the  east   There  are  many  beau-  Namagoma,"  the  place  at  which 

tiful  spots   on   the   route ;    high  Speke  was  when  he  ma^e  his  in- 

grounds  from  which,  for  a  quarter  quiries.     Upon  what  *'  native  re- 

of  the  horizon,  are  seen  the  toaien  port"  Captain  Burton  relies,  or  why 

of  the  lake;"  and  when  at  last  he  his  should  be  accurate  when  the 

reaches  Katonga  Bay,  "  he  descends  travellers    themselves   admit   the 

to^  the  edge  of    the   bay,   where  difiiculty  of  finding  out  the  truth 

our  men  were  amusing  themselves,  on  the  spot,  or  what  the  Mwerango 

and  where  five  or  six  canoes  were  River,  which,  afterall,  is  only  twelve 

ready  for  the  party."     These  ca-  yards  broad,  by  six  or  seven  feet 

noes  had  been  sent  by  the  King  deep,  has  to  do  with  it  more  than 

of    Uganda    to    convey   him    by  any  other  river,  with  reference  to 

water  to  Murchison  Creek,  which  which  there  may  be  absurd  native 

had  already  been  visited  by  Speke,  rumours,  we  fail  to  diaoover, — ^we 

and  which  was  about  fifty  miles  only  quote  these  aiguments  as  a 

distant ;     but    a   counter    order,  specimen  of  numerous  others  upon 

obliging  him  to  make  the  journey  which  he  bases  his  scepticism  of 

by  land,  prevented  him  from  veri-  the  existence  of  Lake  Nyanza,  but 

fying  this  piece  of  coast    Still  we  which  we  will  not  inflict  upon  our 

think,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evi-  readers. 

denoe,  it  is  a  greater  stretch  of  ima-  Captain  Speke's  account  of  ITgan- 

gination  on  the  part  of  Captain  da,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 

Buton  to  say  that  *'  the  Victoria  countries  visited  by  our  travellers, 
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was  80  very  full,  t^t  Captain  Grant 
only  devotes  a  few  pages  to  it,  but 
these  are  among  the  most  carious 
in  the  book,  ft  is  difficult  to  re- 
alise the  extraordinary  combination 
of  civilisation  with  barbarism  w&ich 
prevails  here.  For  instance,  Cap- 
tain Grant  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear at  court  in  the  costume  in- 
variably worn  by  an  original  friend 
of  ours  on  the  moors,  and  who, 
considering  that  he  has  as  much 
right  to  show  one  part  of  his  leg 
as  another,  wears  instead  of  a  kilt 
knickerbockers  and  sodLS.  The 
King  of  Uganda's  propriety  was 
shocked  at  this  display  of  calf ;  and 
yet  in  some  respects  his  Majesty 
does  not  seem  particular.  One  day, 
when  four  of  his  women  were  going 
to  execution,  at  an  audience  given  to 
the  travellers,  some  maidens,  with 
nothing  on  but  grease  and  beads, 
were  offered  to  Ids  harem.  '^As 
was  customary,  the  King  sat  on  the 
knees  of  the  matron>like  women 
who  had  presented  the  maidens,'' 
<kc  The  royal  brothers  run  about 
as  well  as  they  can  in  handcuffs ; 
and  a  royal  page  told  Captain  Grant, 
who  inquired  one  day  what  sport 
the  King  had,  ''that as  his  Highness 
could  not  get  any  game  to  shoot  at, 
he  shot  down  many  people."  Cap- 
tain Grant  bears  testimony  to  the 
great  influence  which  Captain  Speke 
had  acquired,  and  which  he  used  to 
good  purpose,  having  succeeded  in 
saving  the  lives  of  many  victims. 
Muti^tion  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  Captam  Grant  says  that  men 
whose  ears  have  been  closely  shaved 
off  ''have  the  sharp  look  of  pug 
dogs." 

At  last  our  travellers  start  from 
Uganda ;  and  while  Captain  Speke 
is  satisfying  himself  by  personal 
insj^ection  that  a  large  river,  which, 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  hia  op- 
ponents, we  will  not  call  the  Nile, 
was  issuing  from  some  stagnant 
water,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
we  will  not  call  the  Great  Xake, 
Captain  Grant  was  endeavouring 
to  push  through  with  the  heavy 
baggage  to  the  capital  of  the  country 
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of  Unyoro,  and  the  residence  of  its 
sovereign,  KamrasL  In  this  he 
failed  on  that  occasion,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  rejoining  Speke,  who 
had  been  absent  a  month,  and 
whose  account  of  what  he  saw  we 
will  quote  from  his  own  book,  in 
order  to  do  proper  justice  to  Mr 
McQueen  : — "  We  were  well  reward- 
ed ;  for  the '  Stones,^as  the  Waganda 
call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  sight  I  had  seen  in 
Africa.  Everybody  ran  to  see  them 
at  once,  though  the  march  had  been 
long  and  fatiguing;  and  even  my 
sketch-book  was  called  into  play. 
Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was 
not  exactly  what  I  expected ;  for 
the  broad  surface  of  the  lake  was 
shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of 
hill,  and  the  f aUs,  about  twelve  feet 
deep  and  400  to  500  feet  broad, 
were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  was 
a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for 
hours — the  roar  of  the  water,  the 
thousands  of  passenger-fish,  leaping 
at  the  falls  with  all  their  might — 
the  Wasoga  and  Waganda  fishermen 
coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  up 
their  position  on  all  the  rocks  with 
rod  and  hook — ^hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the 
water — the  ferry  at  work  above  the 
faUs,  and  cattle  driven  down  to 
drink  at  the  margin  of  the  lake," 
all  combined  to  make  up  what  Mr 
M'Queen  calls  '*the  absurd  result 
of  finding  the  source  of  the  great 
river  Nile  placed  in  a  narrow 
ravine,  where  not  a  drop  of  water 
is  to  be  found,  except  that  which 
drops  from  the  clouds  during  the 
periodical  rains,  nay  chiefly  the 
fresh  water  which  rushes  into  this 
ravine  from  the  flooding  of  the 
lake  to  the  northward,  and  which 
flows  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
current  of  the  true  Nile  stream." 
Why  Mr  McQueen  should  call  a 
sheet  of  water  500  feet  wide  a 
narrow  ravine ;  why,  if  it  was  a 
narrow  ravine,  there  should  be  any- 
thing '^  absurd"  in  the  Nile  rising 
in  it,  though  in  point  of  fact  it 
does  no  such  thing,  but  only  flows 
through    it;    what  he  means  by 
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there  not  being  a  drop  of  water  to 
be  found  except  that  which  drops 
from  the  clouds,  considering  that 
there  is  both  a  lake  and  a  river ; 
and  what  conceivable  idea  he 
wishes  to  be  conveyed  in  the  curi- 
ously constructed  passage  beginning 
"nay  chiefly"  and  ending  "Nile 
stream,"  are  all  an  additional 
series  of  "  Nile  problems  "  which 
we  present  to  our  readers  for 
solution.  But  if  the  great  river 
looks  absurd  to  Mr  McQueen,  who 
never  saw  it,  even  in  its  "  narrow 
ravine,"  it  produced  a  very  different 
impression  on  Captain  Grant,  who, 
with  his  companion,  finds  himself, 
some  days  later,  floating  down  its 
stream : — 

"  We  were  upon  a  river  a  thousand 
yards  wide,  and  in  certain  parts  bo  large 
that  we  had  a  sea-horizon.  The  waters 
struggling  past  myriads  of  moving  and 
stationary  islands  made  the  naviga- 
tion very  excitinc,  particularly  when  a 
strong  head-wind  blew,  and  hippopo- 
tami reared  their  heads  in  the  water. 
Having  passed  these,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible current ;  but  by  watching  the 
floating  islands  rolling  round  and  round 
like  a  tub  in  the  wat^,  we  saw  that  the 
stream  moved  about  a  mile  an  hour. 
During  a  smart  breeze,  and  with  all 
their  vegetation  yielding,  andljring  over 
to  the  wind,  they  looked  like  a  fleet  of 
felucca-rigged  vessels  racing  and  con- 
tinually channng  their  relative  posi- 
tions. No  sight  could  have  been  more 
striking,  as  the  crests  of  the  waves  dash- 
ed against  them,  and  the  sky  looked 
black  and  stormy.*' 

If  Mr  M'Queen  objects  to  nar- 
row ravines  as  being  absurd,  here  is 
the  great  river,  in  the  most  obliging 
way,  doing  the  dignified  thing  al- 
most immediately  after  leaving  its 
ravine.  True,  it  narrows  again  at 
the  lovely  Falls  of  Karuma,  at 
which,  after  a  nine  days'  voyage 
from  Kamrasi's,  our  travellers  ar- 
rived. At  this  point  they  left  the 
river,  and  struck  across  to  Faloro, 
the  ivory  station  of  the  trader  De 
Bono,  where  they  came  once  more 
into  contact  with  the  evidences  of 
civilised  life.  After  a  most  annoy- 
ing detention  here,  they  succeeded 
in    once    more    pushing    on,   and 


reached   the    banks  of  the  Nile 
again.    The  impression  which  their 
second  view  of  the  great  river  makes 
upon  Captain  Grant  is  important, 
as  differing  in  some  degree  from 
that  conveyed  by  his  companion, 
who  tells  us  that  the  river  "  was  not 
as  full  as  when  we  crossed  it  at  the 
Karuma  Falls."    But  our  travellera 
having  no  means  of  gauging  the 
volume  of  water,  this  estimate  was 
merely  one  of  eye ;  and  we  may 
judge  of  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  anything  like  accuracy  from  the 
account  of  Captain  Grant : — "  We 
heard  from  the  heights  on  which 
we  stood  the  White  Nile  sounding 
below  us  like  the  ocean."     And 
again — "  Looking  across,  an  island 
covered  with  grass  and  aquatic  ve- 
getation hid  the  other  branch  of  the 
river.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  this 
point  no  boat  could  live  at  any 
season  j  it  would  be  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  bed  and  sides  of  sunken 
rock^  and  the  immense    body  of 
water  is  so  strong  that  no  boat  could 
sail  up  it."    From  Captain  Grant's 
description  of  the  Nile  at  the  Falls 
of  Karuma,  we  should  not  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  a  larger 
stream  than  the  one  he  is  now  look- 
ing on,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
possibility  of  these  being  separate 
rivers  never  occurred  to  our  travel- 
lers, the  principal  reason  being  that 
the  one   they  had   left  could  be 
no  other  than  the  one  they  now 
struck;  it  could  not  have  turned 
sharp  round  to  the  left,  and  flowed 
to  the  southward,    upon   Captain 
Burton's  hypothesis,  without  get^ 
ting  so  much  entangled  in  the  lakes 
Luta  Nzige  and  Tanganyika,  that  it 
would  of  necessity  become  Captain 
Burton's  river.    It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  the  state  of  that  gen- 
tleman's feelings  would  be  if  it 
should    turn    out    that    Captain 
Speke's  river  should  flow  into  and 
out  of  Captain  Burton's  pet  lake 
Tangapyika.   But  we  need  not  con- 
template such  a  horrible   contin- 
gency.   No  one  would    be  more 
ready  to  pronounce  such  a  catas- 
trophe physically  impossible  than 
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Captain  Bnrton  himself;  and  if  it 
does  not  go  there,  where  else  can  it 
go,  except  where  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  found  it  1  In  order  fur- 
ther to  depreciate  the  river  discov- 
ered by  our  explorers,  Captain  Bur- 
ton gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Asaan  branch  : — '*  The  Bahari 
Gno  drains  the  mass  of  high  lands 
between  the  equator  and  3*^  S.  lati- 
tude, and  sends  forth  what  M. 
Miani,  the  discoverer,  calls  the  Ajscia, 
or  Acioa,  Captain  Grant  the  Aswa, 
and  Captain  Speke  the  Usua,  or 
Asua.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  red 
White  Nile,  the  so-called  Nyanza 
effluents  being  of  minor  import- 
ance." Captain  Grant  says  of  it : — 
^  At  the  ninth  mile  of  this  march 
we  suddenly  dropped  into  the  bed 
of  the  AjBua  river,  and  crossed  to  its 
right  bank.  Our  first  remark  was. 
Is  this  the  Asua  we  have  heard  so 
much  of?  The  fording  was  fifty 
jrards  across,  waist-deep  in  the 
strong  middle  current,  over  sharp, 
slippery  rocks.  During  December 
this  river,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  sand  lying  above  its  present 
water-mark,  must  be  a  wild  torrent, 
impossible  to  cross;  but  we  were 
disappointed  with  its  small  appear- 
ance when  we  came  to  cross  it." 
And  Captain  Speke  says,  "  No  ves- 
sel could  ever  have  gone  up  it,  and 
it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  Nile 
itself.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
of  its  volume  given  by  the  expedi- 
tion sent  up  the  Nile  by  Mehemet 
Ali  did  not  surprise  me,  since  they 
had  mistaken  its  position ;  for  we 
were  now  3^42^  north,  and  therefore 
had  passed  their  furthest  point 
twenty  miles." 

Though  we  might  multiply  in- 
stances of  this  tendency  both  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Burton  and  Mr 
M'Queen  to  colour  facts — to  put  it 
in  the  mildest  form — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  their  own  lately 
formed  views,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  one  more  specimen,  and 
then  leave  the  characters  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  weU  as  their 
discoveries,  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 


••A  little  beyond  Apuddo,  in  lat.  3* 
34'  33'',  near  the  oonflaence  of  the  Asua 
and  the  White  Nile,  Captain  Speke 
went  to  see  the  tree  said  to  have  been 
cut  by  an  Englishman  some  time  before, 
and  he  found  something  like  the  letters 
M  I.  In  the  map  it  seems  placed  to 
the  west  of  the  Nile.  M.  Miani,  an 
Italian  traveller  who  has  lately  orga- 
nised a  fresh  expedition  for  exploring 
the  Asua  river,  marked  his  extreme 
point  r  34'  33"*  or  945  miles  further 
south  He  sa^  distinctly  (Conunercio 
d'Egitto  of  Cairo,  September  22d  and 
24th), — *  My  name  as  marked  upon 
Captain  Speke*s  chart  does  not  occur 
at  the  position  assiffued  to  it,  but  much 
further  to  the  soutn,  in  fact  at  the  2d 
degree  of  N.  latitude,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  in  the  country  of  the 
Galuffi,  whereas  they  (Captains  Speke 
and  Grant)  place  it  on  the  left  or  western 
bank,  without  naming  any  adjacent 
city.' " 

M.  Miani  further  declares  that 
some  envious  person  pointed  out  to 
the  explorers  the  tree  where  it  was 
not.  Fortunately  Captain  Grant  is 
extremely  precise  upon  this  point, 
and  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree  in  question  : — 

*' Within  sight  of  Apuddo  stands  a 
tamarind-tree,  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  3°  344'  N. 
lat  and  32"*  K  lonff.  The  Turks  in- 
formed  us  that  a  Eiiropean  had,  two 
years  previously,  accompanied  them 
from  Gondokoro  as  far  as  this  point, 
and  had  returned  to  Egypt  from  hence, 
because  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  escort  to  push  further 
south.  They  did  not  know  his  name, 
but  they  described  him  as  having  a  long 
beard,  and  said  we  should  find  his  name 
cut  upon  the  tree.  My  notes  on  the  Ist 
February  1863  are  as  follows  regarding 
it :  'I  visited  the  tree  on  wnich  a 
European  had  cut  some  letters,  but  they 
were  so  indistinct,  that  I  walked  twice 
round  it  before  I  could  distinguish  them, 
— ^they  were  grown  over  with  a  thorny 
creeper  and  bark,  and  had  been  merely 
scratched  in  the  wood.  They  appeared 
like — Al  AA  >  the  centre  letters  were  I 
and  A,  and  the  outer  ones  either  A  with' 
outthe  strobe,  or  paitofW.  Nails  seem  to 
have  been  extracted,  and  to  read  it  pro- 
perly, I  had  to  stand  upon  some  lower 
branches.'  I  at  once  concluded  that 
the  traveller  was  not  English,  because 
his  letters  were  not  deeply  cut  into  the 
tree  as  an  Englishman  would  have  done 
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it,  and  also  because  the  letters  were 
cariously  formcKL  The  illegible  letters 
withont  strokes  were  scored  in  thus — 
A^^ — as  a  foreigner  writes  the  capital 
letter  M.  Not  until  we  reached  Khar- 
toom  did  we  iind  out  for  certain  who 
this  traveller  must  have  been.  His 
name  was  Ml  AN  I  (Miani),  a  native 
of  Venice,  who  has  protested  against 
our  Nile  being  the  proper  Nile,  because 
we  have  placed  his  tree  in  a  position 
of  latitude  and  longitude  (obtained  by 
daily  observations)  different  to  what  he 
made  it,  without  scientific  instruments. 
His  assertion  is  bold,  considering  the 
above  evideuce  ;  but  as  M.  Miani  is 
trying  to  organise  another  expedition,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  discover,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  acknowledge,  his 
error.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr  S.  Baker 
will  in  all  likelihood  have  passed  the 
spot,  and  taken  the  exact  position  of  the 
tree  and  river.'* 

A  case  must  be  bad  indeed  when 
it  is  sought  to  discredit  a  great 
achievement  and  the  veracity  of 
those  who  accomplished  it  by  re- 
sorting for  a  champion  to  this  un- 
known Italian,  and  making  the 
dispute  turn  upon  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  a  tree  upon  which  he  had 
cut  his  name. 

We  have  now  brought  our  tra- 
vellers to  within  a  week's  march  of 
their  immediate  destination,  Oon- 
dokoro,  where  they  were  cheered 
by  finding  Baker  waiting  with  open 
arms  to  receive  them.  Captain 
Grant  devotes  three  or  four  lines  to 
defending  the  memory  of  his  friend 
against  the  violent  attack  made 
upon  him  with  reference  to  his 
complaint  of  Petherick's  conduct, 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us 
to  allude  to  farther  than  to  say, 
that  in  this  book  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton's no  less  than  forty  pages  are 
devoted,  not  so  much  to  defending 
Mr  Petherick  for  not  having  suc- 
coured Speke  and  Grant,  as  to 
abusing  Speke  for  having  repre- 
sented in  England  the  failure  on 
the' part  of  Petherick  to  adhere  to  his 
engagements  with  the  subscribers  to 
the  Speke  and  Grant  relief  fund. 
As  to  the  money  question  between 
Mr  Petherick  and  the  Geographical 
Society,  which  is  also  fully  dis- 


cussed in  'The  Nile  Basin,'  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  that  learned  body  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  it- 
self, and  we  have  no  desire  to  preju- 
dice the  opinion  of  the  public  upon 
the  matter.  Our  only  object  has 
been  to  contrast  the  spirit  in  which 
Captain  Grant's  book  is  written 
with  that  which  pervades  Captain 
Burton's,  and  to  assure  our  readers 
that  they  will  find  nothing  in  the 
former  to  offend  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety; while  the  ill-natured  tone 
of  the  latter  is  certainly  not  com- 
pensated for  by  its  logic-  "  I  will 
conclude,"  says  Captain  Burton^ 
'^  with  a  statement  which  to  some 
may  seem  paradoxical,  namely, 
that  the  real  sources  of  the  Nile — 
the  great  Nile  problem — so  far  from 
being  settled  for  ever  by  the  late 
exploration,  are  thrown  farther 
from  discovery  than  ever."  Now 
we  will  conclude  with  a  statement 
which  to  Captain  Barton  may  seem 
paradoxical — ^that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  written  a  book  more  con- 
clusively settling  the  great  Nile 
problem  in  exactly  the  opposite  way 
to  the  one  he  intends,  than  that 
which  he  has  now  placed  before  us. 
Before  it  was  written  there  was  just 
a  possibility  that  the  river  Captain 
Speke  had  discovered  might  flow 
away  to  the  westward  or  southward 
into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but,  with 
a  degree  of  simplicity  which  we 
should  have  scarcely  thought  com- 
patible with  Captain  Burton's  cha- 
racter, he  brings  a  river  of  his  own 
down  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, cutting  off  all  escape  for  Cap- 
tain Speke's  river  in  that  direction, 
and  positively  compelling  it  to  be 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Nile. 
We  challenge  him  to  take  the  map 
and  produce  any  other  alternative, 
except  that  of  forcing  it  to  disappear 
altogether  in  a  tunnel.  We  con- 
fess to  feeling  but  little  pity  for 
Captain  Burton,  when  w^  take  our 
last  look  at  him,  impaled  \xpon  the 
horns  of  that  dUemma  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr  McQueen,  he 
has  so  ingeniously  contrived. 
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Finally,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  re- 
ceive, in  closing  Captain  Grant's 
book,  the  same  impression  of  the 
thorough  honesty  and  veracity  of 
the  author,  which  was  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  works  of  his  lament- 
ed companion.  It  may  be  that  the 
books  of  both  these  gentlemen  are 
open  to  literary  criticism,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  of 
those  hypotheses  which  have  been 
based  upon  their  discoveries  may 
torn  out  to  be  erroneous.  Nay, 
more,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that, 
with  every  desire  to  be  accurate, 
some  of  their  observations,  made 
with  imperfect  instruments  and 
under  great  difficulties,  may  be 
faulty;  but  the  highest  qualities', 


not  merely  of  explorers,  but  of 
valuable  public  servants,  both  these 
gentlemen  possess ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  record  of  their 
experiences  without  feeling  that  it 
is  the  reflection  of  minds  singularly 
pure  and  guileless,  that  they  have 
performed  their  duty  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  endurance,  and 
with  the  conscientious  desire  scru- 
pulously to  present  to  their  countiy- 
men,  on  their  return,  an  exact  and 
true  picture  of  the  unknown  coun- 
tries they  had  visited.  It  is  this 
strict  accuracy  which  imparts  to 
their  works  their  highest  value, 
and  constitutes  their  authors' 
strongest  claim  to  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 
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The  year  1864,  which  opened  of  Lord  Russell  as  of  Herr  Von 
somewhat  stormily,  has  come  to  Bismarck.  To  succeed  in  a  few 
a  peaceful  close;  nor,  so  far  as  short  months  in  seriously  depreciat- 
outward  appearances  would  seem  ing  an  influence  and  a  prestige 
to  indicate  to  the  superficial  ob-  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of 
server,  is  there  any  reason  to  sup-  our  ablest  statesmen  for  years  to 
pose  that  the  year  1865  will  be  cherish  and  confirm,  and  yet  to 
even  so  pregnant  with  events  of  retain  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
political  interest  as  the  one  which  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  while 
has  departed.  Croakers  are  always  it  is  placidly  contemplating  its  own 
ready  to  call  a  calm,  the  lull  which  political  decadence,  is  a  Inore  won- 
precedes  the  storm;  and  it  must  be  derful  tour  de  force  on  the  part 
admitted,  that  if  the  period  of  the  of  our  Foreign  Minister  than  any 
duration  of  the  lull  is  not  specified,  which  even  his  illustrious  rival  at 
they  are  always  right,  for  without  Berlin  has  yet  achieved.  Had  these 
the  repose  which  forms  the  contrast,  remarkable  talents  only  been  exert- 
we  should  not  know  what  a  storm  ed  in  a  different  direction,  that 
was.  So  for  the  last  three  years  we  greatness  which  has  been  forced 
have  been  having  the  lull,  and  if  upon  him  might  have  been  forced 
the  force  of  the  storm,  when  it  upon  the  country.  Herr  Von  Bis- 
comes,  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  marck,  however,  seeing  the  opening, 
time  it  takes  brewing,  it  will  be  passed  up,  while  we  went  down  to 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  typhoon  the  bottom  of  the  class, 
than  a  squall.  Meantime,  in  order  The  political  state  of  Germany 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  ele-  at  this  time  was  fully  described  in 
ments  at  work,  and  of  the  dangers  our  columns;  and  we  pointed  out 
which  are  likely  to  trouble  the  how,  in  order  to  thwart  the  policy 
peace  of  Europe,  it  will  be  neces-  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  we  might 
sary  to  take  a  political  retrospect  of  have  allied  ourselves  with  his  politi- 
the  year  which  will  bring  us  up  to  cal  enemies  at  home,  and  thus  have 
the  latest  phase  of  politics,  as  con-  averted  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war 
nected  with  the  principal  countries  which  was  then  impending,  secured 
of  Europe.  On  the  1st  of  last  the  greater  partofSchleswig  to  Den- 
January,  the  two  biggest  clouds  mark,  and  paralysed  the  policy  of 
upon  the  political  horizon  were  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  As  this,  how- 
the  Polish  and  the  Schleswig-Hol-  ever,  involved  a  certain  knowledge 
stein  questions — ^the  one  was  in  its  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Germany, 
last,  the  other  in  its  first  (active)  a  very  limited  amount  of  foresight, 
stage.  The  only  Government  which  and  the  immediate  recognition  of 
really  understood  how  to  utilise  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenbourg 
these  two  questions,  was  that  of  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  our  views 
which  Herr  Von  Bismarck  is  not  were  not  shared  in  by  any,  either 
merely  the  head,  but  the  body  and  of  those  writers  or  orators  who 
souL  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  be-  proclaimed  in  the  same  breath 
fore  last,  the  first-class  Power  lowest  their  incapacity  to  understand  the 
in  the  scale  of  political  estimation  question,  and  their  decided  opinion 
in  Europe  was  Prussia  ;  that  we  upon  its  merits, 
should  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  The  consequence  is,  that  now, 
have  been  able  to  change  places  exactly  twelve  months  too  late,  our 
and  occupy  the  position  which  Government  is  exerting  what  little 
Prussia  has  abdicated,  shows  al-  influence  and  diplomatic  skill  it 
most  as  much  ingenuity  on  the  part  possesses  to  secure  the  throne  of 
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the  Duchies  to  the  very  man  whose 
claims  they  derided,  whose  political 
honour  they  impugned,  and  whose 
private  character  they  attacked.  We 
are  taking  the  greatest  possible  trou- 
ble to  lock  the  door,  now  that  the 
steed  is  stolen — a  proceeding  doubly 
imbedle,  as  we  actually  encouraged 
the  thief  to  break  in,  and  were 
galled  into  believing  he  was  not  a 
burglar,  simply  because  he  assured 
us  he  did  not  mean  to  steal  any- 
thing ;  but  it  is  useless  now  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk,  so  we  will  revert 
from  what  we  might  have  done  to 
what  M.  Yon  Bismarck  did,  and  why 
he  did  it  Finding  himself  in  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  position  at  home, 
and  much  despised  abroad,  these 
two  questions  came,  as  we  have 
said,  most  opportunely,  for  it  gave 
him  the  chance  of  securing  two  al- 
lies in  the  moment  of  his  utmost 
need.  These  two  allies  were  Russia 
and  Austria.  Each  country  found 
suddenly  a  common  ground  of 
union  in  a  separate  danger,  and  each 
found  itself  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  other.  These  three  Northern 
Powers  did,  in  fact,  ally  themselves 
against  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Italy ; 
but  the  merit  of  the  combination 
at  the  moment  lies  with  the  Prus- 
sian Minister.  The  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  three  Powers 
was  extremely  difficult  to  over- 
come, and,  as  events  have  proved, 
could  not  last  long ;  but  the 
bait  held  out  to  each  was  suf- 
ficient at  the  time  to  overcome 
all  other  considerations.  To  Rus- 
sia Bismarck  said,  "  You  will  never 
put  down  the  Polish  insurrection 
unless  you  get  a  state  of  siege  put 
on  in  Qalicia" — a  fact  which  was 
perfectly  true ;  but  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net was  too  proud  and  sore  at  the 
recent  conduct  of  Austria  in  the 
question  to  apply  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Yieima  in  this  sense.  '^  Never 
mind,"  says  Bismarck,  "Til  save 
your  dignity  and  arrange  this  little 
affair  for  yoa ;  only,  if  I  do,  what  will 
you  give  for  my  trouble?  No- 
thing for  nothing  in  this  world." 
Says  the  astute  Gk>rt8chakoff,  "  I 


might,  if  I  liked,  give  you  immense 
trouble  in  your  Danish  policy;  re- 
member the  treaty  of  1652  was  our 
making — one  of  those  innocent  Ori- 
ental ruses  by  which  we  occasion- 
ally gull  John  Bull — by  which  we 
meant  to  exclude  the  Augusten- 
bourg  line,  and  skip  over  thirteen 
successors  to  the  Danish  throne;  and 
it  is  just  possible  we  may  yet  get 
the  English  Qovemment  to  fight 
for  us.  We'  should  not  object  to 
their  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic 
under  these  circumstances.  Ima^ 
gine  the  British  fleet  blazing  away 
for  our  rights  while  we  were  look- 
ing quietly  on  !  The  prospect  of 
this  delightful  spectacle  I  will  aban- 
don— nay,  I  will  support  you  secret- 
ly, while  I  condemn  you  openly — if 
you  will  arrange  that  Gaiician  af- 
fair." **  So,"  Bismarck  to  Rechberg, 
through  the  entremise  of  Manteuf- 
fel,  '^  I  want  you  to  place  Galida 
under  a  state  of  siege ;  you  are  com- 
mitted with  me  in  Denmark,  and 
England  will  certainly  abandon  you, 
— ^you  need  notexpectafriend  there. 
The  British  Government  intends 
to  let  you  take  care  of  Yenice  if 
it  is  attacked  the  best  way  you 
can.  What  will  you  put  on  a  state 
of  siege  in  Galicia  for  ? "  Says  Rech- 
berg, **Ever  since  we  used  to  fight 
together  in  Frankfort,  you  used  to 
get  the  better  of  me,  so  I  suppose 
it  is  of  no  use  my  struggling  now  : 
don't  beat  about  the  bush  —  say 
what  you  are  driving  at."  Says 
Bismarck,  '*  A  tripartite  alliance,  a 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns,  and  a 
general  guarantee  of  territory  all 
round;  but  as  a  preliminary  you 
must  put  on  a  state  of  siege  in 
Galicia,  then  we  will  see  about  a 
guarantee  for  your  Yenetian  terri- 
tory." Afterthiscame  Carlsbad  and 
Eissingen  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
PoHsh  insurrection  was  stifled,  the 
Danish  war  drivelled  on,  so  did  the 
ridiculous  Conference  of  London ; 
the  Prince  Frederick  Charles  told 
his  army  in  a  fog  at  Missunde 
that  they  were  the  finest  artillery- 
men in  the  world,  and  Lord  Rus- 
sell informed  an  astounded  audience 
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at  the  Mansion-House,  that  he  had 
raised  the  prestige  of  England  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  achiev- 
ed. A  sort  of  epidemy  of  swagger 
seemed  to  have  invaded  those  who 
had  least  excuse  for  it  The  whole 
Grerman  nation  became  intolerable 
about  their  military  achievements  ; 
even  the  fact  that  neither  the  Prus- 
sian nor  the  Danish  armies  had 
ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger  in 
their  lives  before  the  war,  was 
scarcely  enough  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  displayed 
on  both  sides — on  the  part  of  the 
Danes  of  the  art  of  war,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussians  of  the  experien- 
ces of  it  These  latter  managed, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  a 
campaign  lasting  five  months,  to 
lose  nearly  three  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded — an  ordinary 
morning's  amusement  to  Generals 
Grant  and  Lee.  And  to  hear  them 
talk  now,  one  would  imagine  they 
knew  what  fighting  meant  All 
which  would  not  matter  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  army  alone;  but  the 
effect  of  these  military  successes 
upon  the  German  mind  has  been,  to 
intoxicate  those  sober  classes  who 
formed  the  constitutional  and  Li- 
beral party  in  the  countiy.  The 
consequence  is,  that  for  a  time 
the  movement  of  the  Liberal  op- 
position has  been  utterly  crushed. 
Bismarck  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  which  has 
temporarily  blinded  his  opponents. 
He  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth 
in  this  Schleswig-Holstein  affair, 
and  carried  out  the  national  pro- 
gramme with  a  vengeance.  There 
is  no  denying  it,  the  Germans 
wanted  the  Duchies  taken  from 
Denmark,  and  it  has  been  done, 
but  not  in  the  way  they  wanted ; 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  bouder  and  manifest  a  sort 
of  sullen  gratitude  to  their  ene- 
my. Had  they  voted  the  money 
for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war, 
and  said,  "Herr  Yon  Bismarck, 
go  and  make  war,  and  take  the 
Duchies,"  they  would  have  had  a 
vantage-ground;  but  they  refused 


him  the  money,  and  protested  against 
his  making  the  war  after  his  own 
fashion,  so  he  made  it  in  spite  of 
them,  and  has  dazzled  them  with 
mUitary  glory.  Not  contented  with 
this,  success  has  rendered  him  bold. 
He  finds  many  of  his  old  antagonists 
softened  and  conciliatory,  and  ra- 
ther disposed  to  abandon  their  strict 
German  principles  for  a  more'  self- 
ish policy.  The  vanity  of  some  of 
the  Prussian  Liberals  has  been 
tickled  by  the  idea  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duchies,  and  ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
one  object  of  Mr  Yon  Bismarck 
has  been  to  bring  this  annexation 
about  With  this  view  he  has 
caused  the  negotiations,  which  only 
terminated  the  other  day  at  Yienna, 
to  be  prolonged  to  an  extent  trying 
even  to  German  patience ;  with  this 
view  he  has  staved  off  all  consider- 
ation by  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  of  the  ^ 
Duke  of  Augustenbourg's  claims, 
though  they  have  been  waiting  the 
decision  of  that  body  for  many 
months.  With  this  view  he  in- 
trigued with  Russia  to  put  forward 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  as  a  paper 
candidate,  whose  claims  will  be 
found,  as  Mr  Yon  Bismarck  very 
well  knows,  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.  With  this  view 
the  Prussian  Minister  caused  it  to 
be  inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  with  Denmark  j  ust  concluded, 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  conced- 
ed all  those  rights  over  the  Duchies 
which  he  had  never  possessed, 
80  determined  was  he  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  Augustenboni^  Une. 
In  a  word,  though  some  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  Duchies 
have  been  conquered  from  Den- 
mark, their  fate  remains  still  un- 
settled, because  Bismarck  has  not 
relinquished  the  hope  of  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  the  Duke,  of 
the  Schleswig-HoLsteiners,  and  of 
the  political  section  of  Germany 
which  is  identified  with  Ids  caose. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  fate  of  the  Duchies  depended 
only  upon  their  German  sympa- 
thisers, their  chances  of  indepen- 
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dence  would  be  small  indeed.  We 
have  had  a  notable  illustration  in 
this  question  of  the  value  of  the 
moral  support  of  Liberal  Germany. 
If  it  has  become  the  fashion  abroad 
to  taunt  England  with  professing  a 
great  deal  and  doing  very  little  for 
anybody,  the  same  may  be  said  to 
a  very  great  extent  of  the  Ger- 
mans. They  have  shown  them- 
selves completely  "  cowed  "  by  the 
arrogance  and  audacity  of  the  Prus- 
sian Prime  Minister.  In  spite  of 
the  vehemence  with  which'  they 
protested  in  favour  of  Duke  Frede- 
rick and  the  Schleswig  -  Holstein 
nationality,  they  would  now  stand 
tamely  by  and  see  his  Highness 
expelled  the  country,  and  the  popu- 
lation subjected  to  the  military 
despotism  of  Prussia  without  lift- 
ing a  finger  in  their  defence.  No 
one  knows  better  than  Bismarck 
himself — ^for  he  has  pushed  his  ex- 
periences to  an  extreme  limit — the 
extent  to  which  he  can  ride  rough- 
shod over  his  countrymen.  So 
far  aa  they  are  concerned,  then, 
he  might  have  annexed  the  Duchies 
with  impunity.  Nor  had  he  anything 
to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
France;  that  sagacious  monarch  gave 
him  to  understand,  so  long  ago  as 
April  last,  that 'he  would  entertain 
only  two  solutions  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question :  either  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Duke,  or  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia. 
Never  for  an  instant  has  it  been 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  to  toler- 
ate the  idea  of  a  personal  union, 
not  even  at  the  moment  it  was  so  in- 
nocently put  forward  by  our  states- 
men at  the  Conference,  much  less  of 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  Although, 
therefore,  the  claims  of  the  latter 
are  at  length  before  the  Diet,  and 
are  about  to  be  referred  to  a  tri- 
bunal specially  named  for  their  in- 
vestigation, we  may  be  quite  sure 
what  their  decision  will  be,  and 
dismiss  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
and  hia  pretensions  from  our  minds 
henceforward  and  for  ever.  Prac- 
tically, the  final  solution  of  this 
much-vexed  question  is  to  be  found 


in  one  or  other  of  those  alterna- 
tives in  favour  of  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  pronounced  from 
the  first.  His  inclinations  lead 
him  to  lean  rather  towards  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia, 
though  he  would  naturally  guard 
himself  from  expressing  himself 
openly  in  a  sense  which  might 
fairly  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  actuated  by  sinister  designs. 
Ostensibly,  therefore,  he  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
bourg,  and  probably  really  does  not 
care  very  much  for  whom  the  card 
finally  plays.  It  is  not  from  France 
that  Bismarck  looks  to  encounter 
opposition  to  his  designs.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  meas- 
ure as  the  annexation  of  these  pro- 
vinces would  be  an  extremely 
popular  one  with  the  army,  who 
consider  they  have  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  in  acquiring  them, 
and  who  have  no  sympathies  with 
the  Duke  of  Augustenbourg.  The 
whole  junker  aristocracy  would 
hail  with  delight  so  triumphant  a 
proof  of  the  genius  of  their  leader, 
while,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, even  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  national  vanity  would 
be  flattered.  Bismarck,  therefore, 
has  a  good  many  elements  of 
strength  in  his  favour  ;  but  he 
has  one  or  two  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  contend  with  at  home. 
One  is  the  perfect  good  faith — ill- 
natured  persons  would  call  it  obsti- 
nacy ;  perhaps  it  is  a  mixture  of 
both  —  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  Sovereign  has  been  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  Duke  Frederick's 
claims  from  the  first,  and  has 
pledged  himself  to  support  them, 
and  to  place  him  sooner  or  later 
upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  throne. 
In  vain  does  'his  principal  adviser 
endeavour  to  overcome  his  scruples, 
and  appeal  to  his  vanity  to  induce 
him  to  annex  what  does  not  belong 
to  him ;  the  old  King  remains 
firm,  and  is  not  now  likely  to 
change.  Another  very  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Herr  Von  Bis- 
marck's project,  is  the  indignation 
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of  Austria  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have 
been  made  a  catspaw  of  from  the 
beginning,  to  have  been  dragged 
into  a  profitless  and  inglorious  war, 
without  putting  a  climax  to  the  im- 
broglio by  helping  to  strengthen 
her  greatest  rival  and  traditional 
enemy?  So  Austria  becomes  the 
supporter  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
bourg  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
nationality.  Altogether,  if  we  come 
fairly  to  weigh  the  chances,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  they  are  in  favour  of 
Duke  Frederick.  We  are  the  more 
entitled  to  this  opinion,  as  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  never  called  anything  but  Pre- 
tender, and  the  notion  of  any  such 
solution  was  scouted.  Meantime, 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
ever  since  the  month  of  January 
last,  the  Duke  has  remained  in 
HoLstein  virtually  administering 
the  government  of  the  country. 
Although  there  were  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  they 
merely  exercised  a  nominal  power. 
The  Council  of  Gk)vemment  appoint- 
ed by  them  were  all  nominees  of  the 
Duke.  Nor  was  the  smallest  appoint- 
ment made  without  his  approval, 
or  any  public  work  undertaken 
without  his  sanction.  As  the  wisdom 
of  his  administration  has  become 
recognised,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity is  increased,  the  difficulty  of 
expelling  him  has  become  greater. 
So  strong  is  the  popular  feeling 
upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies 
to  Prussia  would  lead  to  a  popular 
demonstration,  and  probably,  to 
armed  resistance.  We  may,  in- 
deed, look  forward  very  shortly 
to  the  exhibition  of  some  ex- 
pressions of  discontent  from  the 
Duchies,  as  within  the  last  month 
a  very  serious  change  has  come 
over  the  aspect  of  their  affairs. 
The  Diet  of  Frankfort,  as  usual, 
has  proved  utterly  worthless  in  the 
hour  of  need;  first  carrying,  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote,  the  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  Prussia 


to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
(General  Hake  and  the  Federal 
troops,  and  then  submitting  to  the 
added  pressure  of  Austria,  and  suc- 
cumbing to  the  dictation  of  the  two 
Powers  in  a  manner  at  once  abject 
and  contemptible.  The  Federal 
Commissioners,  who  have  hereto- 
fore governed  the  Duchies  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  tacit- 
ly accepting  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  Duke  Frederick,  have  been 
replaced  by  a  pair  of  Prusso-Aus- 
trian  Commissioners,  who  evidently 
mean  to  inaugurate  a  very  different 
system.  The  following  paragraph, 
from  an  address  which  they  have 
just  issued  to  the  population  they 
are  about  to  govern,  is  highly  sig- 
nificant : — "  In  order,"  they  say, 
^^  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  task  of 
carrying  on  the  chief  direction  of 
the  collective  administration  of  the 
Duchies  in  their  own  interests,  and 
so  to  act  that  the  decision  respect- 
ing their  future  may  in  no  degree 
be  prejudiced,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  assured  of  the  willing  sub- 
ordination and  ready  support  of  all 
the  authorities  and  officials  in  the 
country."  From  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  this  support, 
if  given  at  all,  will  only  be  accorded 
under  protest,  and  that  an  anta- 
gonism will  very  soon  be  created 
between  the  new  rulers  of  the 
Duchies  and  the  people.  Mean- 
time, Dulre  Frederick  wiU  naturally 
resist,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
this  unjust  encroachment  on  his 
rights,  but  cannot,  unfortunately, 
expect  support  from  those  on  whom 
he  would  have  a  right  to  rely.  It 
seems  hard  that  the  cradle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  should  be  doomed 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  that  we,  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  should  have 
exerted  all  our  influence, — first,  to 
retain  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Den- 
mark, and  now  regard  with  equani- 
mity the  possibility  of  their  illegal 
transference  to  Prussia.  It  is  only 
due  to  HerrVon  Bismarck  tosay  that 
he  has  made  proposals  to  the  Duke 
which,  if  the  latter  had  accepted, 
would  have  secured  him  his  throne 
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ere  this  ;  but  it  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  him  that  he  has  consis- 
tentiy  refused  to  buy  the  Duchies 
by  any  concession.  He  will  not 
modify  their  own  liberal  constitu- 
tion at  the  Prussian  Minister's  bid- 
ding ;  neither  will  he  be  dictated  to 
as  to  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be 
his  advisers  ]  nor  will  he  consent  to 
derogatory  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  in  which  he 
is  for  the  future  to  stand  towards 
Prussia.  It  is  evident  that  the  next 
best  thing  to  annexing  the  Duchies 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Yon  Bismarck,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
condition  of  vassalage.  With  this 
view,  he  has  proposed  that  Hends- 
burg  should  be  a  Federal  fortress, 
Kiel  a  Prussian  harbour,  and  the 
canal  projected  to  connect  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  should  be  pro- 
tected by  Prussian  troops ;  in  addi- 
tion, the  Schleswig-Holstein  troops 
to  form  a  contingent  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  with  other  minor  stipu- 
lations. It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  our  policy  should  be  to 
support  a  Prince  who  is  struggUng 
to  retain  his  liberty  of  action,  and 
to  govern  constitutionally  against 
the  arbitrary  conditions  of  the  most 
reactionary  minister  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  delay  which 
has  been  interposed  by  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  to  the  final  settlement  of 
this  question,  arises  not  from  any 
fixed  intention  of  ab^lutely  annex- 
ing the  Duchies,  but  from  the  idea 
that,  by  protracting  the  a£fair  as 
much  as  possible,  appearing  to  fa- 
vour the  Duke  of  01denburg*s 
claims,  and  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  those  of  Duke  Frede- 
rick, the  latter  may  at  last  be  driven 
into  accepting  conditions  more  hu- 
miliating to  himself  and  more  fa- 
vourable to  Prussia  than  he  has 
hitherto  entertained.  Nor  can  the 
firmness,  moderation,  and  patience 
of  this  Prince,  during  the  long  and 
trying  period  of  suspense  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected,  be  too  highly 
commended.  Meantime,  the  atten- 
tion of  Germany  has  been  distracted 


from  the  question  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to  those  complicated  consider- 
ations connected  with  the  ZoUve- 
reiu,  which  has  at  last  been  brought 
to  embrace  every  German  state  ex- 
cept Austria,  a  result  which  has  help- 
ed to  cause  some  dissension  among 
the  political  parties  of  the  country. 
A  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Yerein  showed  how  great  a 
change  they  had  undergone  since 
last  year — how  wretchedly,  in  a 
word,  the  tactics  of  the  German 
Liberals  have  been  managed.  It 
has  been  proved  to  them  how  utter- 
ly powerless  they  are  when  Austria 
and  Prussia  choose  to  combine 
against  their  liberties ;  and  they 
recognise  in  the  combination  of 
the  two  great  German  Powers  no 
other  bond  of  union  but  a  common 
hatred  to  the  spread  of  the  *' na- 
tional idea."  So  soon  as  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  past,  their  mutual 
jealousy  breaks  out  again ;  but  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  the  national 
party  is  paralysed  for  an  indefinite 
period.  So  Prussia,  having  most 
dexterously  made  use  of  Austria  in 
her  Schleswig-Holstein  policy,  dis- 
credits her  before  all  Germany  in 
the  matter  of  the  Zollverein;  and 
Austria,  still  suffering  under  the 
disgrace  of  that  fiasco  which  she 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty 
at  Frankfort  the  year  before  last, 
is  more  utterly  ruined  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Germans  than 
she  has  ever  been.  It  is  now 
seen  that  when  she  makes  liberal 
professions,  she  only  does  so  to 
cause  momentary  embarrassment 
to  her  rival,  not  in  the  least  with 
any  sincere  intention  of  cariying 
them  out :  the  consequence  is,  that 
in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  way 
in  which  they  are  treated  by  Prus- 
sia, there  is  a  very  general  instinct 
among  Germans  that  that  country 
must  be  the  ultimate  foundation  of 
Gkrman  unity.  They  hope  and  trust 
that  they  will  arrive  at  this  consum- 
mation not  by  violence  and  revolu- 
tion, but  by  a  consistent  adherence 
to  their  constitutional  rights,  and 
by  an  improved   organisation  iu 
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their  political  parties.  They  hold 
that  the  strongest  bond  of  union  is 
to  be  found  in  their  common  com- 
mercial interests,  and  they  believe 
the  frontier  which  will  conduce 
most  to  their  political  cohesion  is 
to  be  found  in  their  Customs  line ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  devising  some 
definite  system  by  which  they  may 
carry  their  point,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  the  defect 
of  the  only  system  they  have  hith- 
erto pursued,  consisted  in  the  unli- 
mited '*  jaw '' — to  use  a  slang  term 
— by  which  it  was  characterised. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  thirty-six 
little  states  dotted  over  the  Father- 
land without  recognising  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  with  which 
any  attempt  at  unity  of  CMstion  must 
be  attended.  When  we  remember 
that  no  two  are  influenced  by  the 
same  conditions ;  that  in  some  the 
rulers  are  bound  by  ties  of  various 
descriptions  to  Prussia,  in  others  to 
Austria ;  that  some  are  liberal  and 
others  reactionary;  that  some  are 
aggressive  and  others  timid ;  some 
Catholic  and  others  Protestant ; 
that  even  the  populations  are  what 
tradition,  position,  and  circumstan- 
ces have  made  them ; — we  see  why 
Herr  Von  Bismarck  is  not  far  wrong 
when  he  laughs  at  the  efforts  of 
what  is  called  Liberal  Germany. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  weakness 
is  the  distrust  of  the  people  for 
their  rulers.  With  four  or  five 
notable  exceptions,  the  small  prince 
is  generaUy  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemy  of  his  subjects.  Hence, 
when  it  comes  to  forming  a  com- 
bination for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  against  Prussia  and  Austria, 
the  people  and  their  princes  are 
seldom  found  together.  Both 
may  regard  a  union  of  the  two 
great  Powers  as  their  greatest  dan- 
ger, but  they  hate  them  for  different 
reasons,  and  fight  them  upon  differ- 
ent battle-fields.  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  paralyse  one  another 
mutually  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Princes  like  the  Dukes 
of  Baden,  Weimar,  and  Cobuig, 


who  see  that  their  only  safety  is  in 
an  alliance  with  their  people,  are 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  by  unhappy 
little  sovereigns  like  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  or  the  Grand-Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  are  in  perpetual  dread 
of  being  absorbed  by  a  rapacious 
neighbour,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  an 
exasperated  populace.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  one  or  other 
of  these  fates  is  in  store  for  every 
German  Prince  who  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  exigencies  of  his 
situation,  and  to  provide  for  them 
in  time.  The  whole  country,  with 
its  big  states  and  all  its  little  ones, 
seems  going  down  an  incline,  at 
present  gently,  but  the  velocity  \a 
not  the  less  steadily  increasing. 
Whether — when  it  gathers  way, 
and  dashes  itself  upon  the  roeks  at 
the  bottom — it  will  split  upon  the 
rock  of  absolutism  or  of  democracy, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain — ^the  smash 
will  extinguish  most  of  the  little 
princes  for  ever. 

To  return,  however,  from  the 
future  to  the  present :  we  have 
shown  the  effect  of  the  events  of 
the  spring  and  summer  upon  the 
German  people.  By  the  time  the 
Berlin  Chambers  meet,  they  will 
have  recovered  their  politicei  tone 
a  little;  and  we  may,  doubtless, 
expect  some  interesting  discussions, 
which,  however,  will  fail  to  exercise 
any  influence  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  That  policy 
has  somewhat  changed  since  we 
left  him  plotting  in  watering-places 
to  cement  that  alliance  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  which, 
as  we  showed,  was  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs  upon  the 
Duchies.  There  was  one  sovereign 
in  Europe  to  whom,  above  all 
others,  this  alliance  was  especially 
distasteful.  It  recalled  sundry 
unpleasant  reminiscences,  and  was 
besides  inconvenient  in  many  ways 
to  his  policy.  During  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Conference  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Danish  war,  this  mon- 
arch had  maintained  a  remarkable 
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reaerre, — ^he  was  looking  on  at  the 
game,  and  waiting  to  cut  in.  He 
was  not  directly  interested,  but  a 
turn  of  the  cards  might  at  any  mo- 
ment involve  him.  We  in  England 
had  taken  especial  pains  to  alienate 
him  during  the  whole  of  our  policy 
last  year,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to 
see  us  planted  in  the  mud,  and 
struggling  to  reach  the  bank  upon 
which  he  was  standing  a  dry  spec- 
tator. That  instead  of  asking  him 
civilly  to  help  us  out,  we  should 
have  abused  him  for  being  less 
covered  with  dirt  than  we  were,  was 
characteristic.  But  the  result  was 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
niained  torpid,  until  he  was  roused 
by  certain  indisputable  proofs  with 
which  he  was  favoured  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Then 
he  awoke,  and  with  that  remarkable 
aptitude  for  letting  off  political  fire- 
works at  the  most  critical  moment, 
be  threw  a  cracker  into  the  middle 
of  the  alliance  in  the  shape  of  the 
Franco-Italian  Convention — upon 
which  great  consternation  every- 
where, but  especially  of  course  at 
Vienna ;  the  statesmen  there  were 
not  very  comfortable  at  any  rate. 
They  were  suffering  from  the  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  having 
been  in  Bismarck's  pocket  for  a 
disagreeably  long  time;  they  felt 
acre  about  the  matter  of  the  ZoU- 
▼erein.  They  did  not  like  the  over- 
bearingway  in  which  Bismarck  took 
all  the  credit  and  wanted  to  take 
all  the  spoils  of  the  Dano-German 
war ;  and  now,  just  when  they  were 
in  a  bad  temper, — off  goes  the 
Franco-Italian  Convention.  Then, 
again,  Russia  had  not  been  behaving 
at  all  well,  or  shown  half  gratitude 
enough  for  the  service  rendered  in 
Qalicia.  The  Oerman  party  had 
been  replaced  by  the  Russian,  hostile 
to  an  entente  ^i^  Austria.  Alto- 
gether, the  only  thing  that  seemed 
left  for  Austria  to  do,  was  to  make 
friends  with  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, back  out  of  the  Holy 
Afiiance,  and  come  submissively 
to  the  feet  of  the  great  Emperor. 
Then  there  were  thoughts  of  recog- 


nising Italy  and  obtaining  in  return 
a  guarantee  from  the  Western 
Powers  of  Yenetia,  and  then  a 
promise  of  reducing  the  Austrian 
army  as  a  proof  of  good  faith,  and 
a  visit  on  the  part  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, which  we  are  assured  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  any  of 
these  things,  or  had  any  political 
objects  whatever.  So  Austria  be- 
came uneasy  and  restive ;  she  want- 
ed to  escape  from  the  fangs  of 
Bismarck,  so  she  offered  to  put  her 
head  between  the  jaws  of  that  roar- 
ing lion  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
was  a  choice  of  evils ;  vainly  she 
struggled  in  the  toils  which  the 
Prussian  Minister  had  thrown  over 
her ;  she  was  in  the  position  of-  a 
snared  rabbit  that  sees  the  keeper 
coming  in  the  distance.  ^*  You 
need  not  try  to  cling  to  my  coat- 
tails,"  says  the  Emperor  to  the  now 
truly  wretched  Rechberg  \  "  only, 
if  I  do  let  Italy  loose  at  you,  do 
you  think  your  Holy  Alliance 
will  prove  a  reed  to  trust  to?" 
''There  is  no  use  your  coming 
cringing  and  fawning  to  me,''  says 
Bismarck;  "do  what  I  tell  you, 
and  don't  make  a  row.  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  help 
you  when  the  Emperor  sets  Italy 
at  you,  if  you  don't  behave  your- 
self properly  1"  No  wonder  poor 
Count  Rechberg  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Imagine  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  to  choose 
between  Bismarck  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon as  his  friend  for  life.  The 
alternative  was  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. So  Count  Rechberg  de- 
clined to  face  it,  and  Count  Mens- 
dorff  Pouilly  reigned  in  his  stead. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  Bis- 
marek  should  not  adopt  the  course 
which  was  impossible  for  Austria. 
His  very  object  in  frightening  Aus- 
tria out  of  any  project  she  might 
entertain  of  making  friends  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  that 
he  wanted  to  do  it  himself.  After 
all,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  be- 
haved very  well  during  the  spring; 
why  should  not  he  and  the  King  of 
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Prussia  have  a  meeting  at  a  water- 
ing-place, and  arrange  a  little  pro- 
gramme, projected  by  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  said  Bismarck  1  So  he 
proposed  the  meeting,  which  the 
Emperor,  having  achieved  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view,  and  frightened 
both  the  German  Powers  into  abject 
civility,  quietly  declined.  Still  there 
remains  of  the  three  Russia.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  when  two  of  the 
parties  to  a  tripartite  alliance  cease 
to  belong  to  it,  there  remains  very 
little  option  for  the  third ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  alliance  had  become 
as  inconvenient  to  Russia  as  to  the 
other  two.  The  Polish  insurrection 
had  been  stifled,  and  neither  Aus- 
tria nor  Prussia  could  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  her;  so  she  con- 
siderately told  the  former  that 
she  might  do  what  she  liked  with 
Oldenburg,  but  that,  as  for  Rus- 
sia, she  considered  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  a  bore  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  she  washed 
her  hands  of  the  whole  concern. 
Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
a  good  many  tender  passages  pass- 
ing between  the  Courts  of  Co- 
penhagen and  St  Petersburg,  so 
the  event  came  rather  apropos. 
Then  Gortschakoff,  whose  love  for 
Rechberg  has  never  been  ardent, 
found  the  moment  propitious  for  a 
judicial  separation;  and,  like  the 
other  two,  he  too  came  hat  in  hand 
to  the  Tuileries  to  propose  an  inter- 
view between  its  illustrious  occu- 
pant and  his  august  master.  As 
the  Czar  actually  came  to  Nice,  the 
Emperor  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  decline  alto- 
gether to  pay  him  a  visit ;  but  it  was 
a  long  way  to  go  to  talk  about 
the  weather  and  kindred  topics. 
Still  he  did  the  civil  thing,  and 
came  away  from  Nice  leaving  the 
Czar  as  far  advanced  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  Emperor  at  all. 
But  the  Franco-Italian  Convention 
had  another  e£fect  beyond  breaking 
up  the  alliance  of  the  Northern 
Powers, — it  produced  a  rapproche- 
ment between  England  and  France. 
Our  Polish  policy,  and  abrupt  re- 


fusal of  the  Emperor*s  Congress^ 
which  had  produced  the  temporary 
estrangement  last  year  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  are  now  to  be  forgot- 
ten. In  other  words  (say,  the  Em- 
peror's), "  It  was  very  inconvenient 
having  anything  to  do  with  Eng^ 
land  while  she  was  in  the  Schleswi^- 
Holstein  mess,  but  now  that  that  is 
over,  let  ua  be  good  friends  again. 
The  English  nation  never  object  to 
a  dig  at  the  Pope,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  my 
troops  will  be  a  pleasant  vision  to 
them."  So  spake  our  ally,  and  all 
our  newspapers  went  off  on  the 
scent,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  on  a 
red  herring.  There  is  something 
truly  edifying  in  the  unanimity 
which  has  for  some  time  past  per- 
vaded the  press  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  The  reckless  way  in 
which  they  have  taken  to  pronounc* 
ing  the  verdict  before  they  have 
heard  the  evidence,  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  monotony  with  which  they 
all  repeat  each  other's  sentiments. 
Take  the  Franco -Italian  Conven- 
tion, for  instance.  It  may  be  shown 
to  be  a  very  admirable  stroke  of 
policy  for  France,  a  very  beneficial 
measure  even  for  Europe  generally, 
perfectly  innocuous  to  England; 
but  why  on  earth  we  should  have 
no  patience  with  Italians  who 
doubt  about  the  advantages  of  the 
measure  in  so  far  as  their  own  coun- 
try is  concerned,  it  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend. In  the  first  place,  they 
are  likely  to  be  better  judges  than 
we  are  of  what  is  best  for  their  own 
interest  It  is  true  that  a  majority 
is  in  favour  of  the  Convention,  but 
the  minority  is  important  and  in- 
telligent ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  curious,  that  not  only  are  their 
opinions  unrepresented  in  England, 
but  universally  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  It  was  the  same 
thing  in  the  Danish  question :  it 
was  as  much  as  a  man*s  social  peace 
was  worth  to  maintain  the  Augus- 
tenbourg  solution  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  now  who  will  have  the 
courage  to  hold  up  his  head  before 
the  world  and  say  he  believes  the 
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Convention  to  be  a  very  doubtful 
boon  to  Italy]  It  will  probably 
take  a  year  or  even  two  to  prove 
that  one  is  right  Under  this  ty- 
ranny of  public  opinion,  then,  we 
will  not  venture  to  say  what  our 
opinions  are  upon  the  subject,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  repeating  what 
people  say  in  Italy  when  discussing 
its  merits. 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  large  and 
powerful  majority  more  eager  and 
lond-tongued  in  defending  a  meas- 
ure they  are  sure  to  carry  than  the 
minority  which  oppose  it,  yet  such 
is  the  case  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Franco  -  Italian  Convention. 
One  would  almost  imagine,  from 
the  intense  anxiety  they  manifest 
to  justify  this  stroke  of  policy,  that 
they  have  some  doubts  of  its  ex- 
pediency. The  minority,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  feeble,  partly  from 
political  cowardice,  wluch  prevents 
them  boldly  expressing  their  feel- 
ings under  the  circumstances,  partly 
from  the  entirely  opposite  grounds 
upon  which  the  extreme  opponents 
condemn  the  Convention,  and  part- 
ly because  in  many  cases  they  con- 
nderthat  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  best  served  by  bowing 
silently  to  the  will  of  the  migority, 
though  they  do  not  make  any 
secret  of  their  disapproval  of  the 
Convention  itself.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  many  depu- 
ties in  the  Chamber  of  Turin  who 
have  voted  for  the  Convention  wUl 
tell  you  that  had  they  been  minis- 
ters they  never  would  have  signed 
it.  More  interesting  would  be  an 
analysis  of  the  diverse  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  individuals 
who  have  gone  to  swell  the  ma- 
jority. We  wUl  give  the  Tuscans 
the  credit  of  voting  in  favour  of 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Flo- 
rence, from  love  of  country ;  but  we 
are  afraid  that  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  represent  the  other  por- 
tions of  Italy  have  been  actuated, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  hatred  of 
Piedmont  Others  there  are  who 
really  believe  that  the  Convention 
will  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  Bome 


by  the  French  troops,  and  the  ulti- 
mate realisation  of  the  national 
aspiration  of  Rome  for  a  capital. 
But  this  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
very  small  section  since  the  publi- 
cation of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys's  last 
despatch.  We  are  afraid  that  one 
ground  of  the  general  satisfaction 
Uesin  the  consolation  which  all  Italy 
feels  at  seeing  Piedmont  snubbed. 
In  a  word,  Italy  loves  Home  much, 
but  hates  Piedmont  more.  Whether 
this  is  a  description  of  sentiment 
upon  which  a  united  Italy  can  ever 
be  based,  is  another  question;  or 
whether  a  convention  which  has 
excited  the  worst  passions  is  likely 
to  improve  the  condition  of  matters, 
the  future  will  reveal  to  us.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  it  say  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  necessity.  If 
a  change  of  capital  was  desirable, 
why  have  it  forced  upon  Italy  as  a 
humiliating  condition  in  a  conven- 
tion with  France  1  The  choice  of 
a  capital  is  eminently  a  matter  of 
internal  arrangement,  and  one  upon 
which  foreign  dictation  should  not 
be  tolerated.  If  the  French  troops 
would  not  evacuate  Rome  without 
this  stipulation,  they  certainly  will 
not  evacuate  Rome  with  it,  the 
object  of  the  stipulation  being  to 
guarantee  Rome  against  Italy — a 
point  which  Italy,  whose  only  ex- 
cuse for  making  the  Convention  is 
that  it  is  to  lead  to  Rome,  refuses 
to  see.  Either  the  occupation  of 
Rome  is  inconvenient  to  the  Em- 
peror, or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then 
whether  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  Florence  or  not,  he  would  have 
gone  when  he  felt  inclined ;  if  it  is 
not,  then  he  will  stay  there  wher- 
ever the  capital  may  be.  Either 
the  Convention  is  to  lead  to  Rome, 
in  which  case  the  Pope  has  been 
egregiously  humbugged;  or  it  is  not, 
in  which  case  the  Italian  people 
have  been  entirely  deceived.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  a  game  of 
finesse,  in  which  the  Italians  have 
been  beaten.  The  Emperor  wanted 
them  to  evacuate  Turin  for  certain 
good  reasons  of  his  own,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  evacuate  Rome.   He 
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said,  I  will  do  the  one  if  you  will 
do  the  other;  but  with  you  the 
evacuation  must  be  unconditional, 
with  me  it  will  be  contingent. 
Cavour  tried  just  the  other  way, 
and  wanted  to  make  the  evacuation 
of  Eome  precede  anything  he  did; 
but  this  did  not  suit  the  Emperor, 
and  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off.  There  was  something  barefaced 
after  this  in  the  unblushing  way 
in  which  the  last  Cabinet  took  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  following 
the  policy  of  Cavour  in  agreeing  to  a 
convention  which  that  distinguished 
statesman  would  never  have  signed 
to  his  dying  day.  The  grounds 
chiefly  relied  on  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Convention  when  it  was 
first  discussed,  were  precisely  those 
which  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
carefully  cut  from  under  the  feet 
of  the  Italian  Government  They 
said,  "  The  clauses  of  the  Convention 
are  elastic.  Our  programme  under 
it  is  thia :  our  troops  will  guard  the 
Pope's  frontier  for  him.  But  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  in  such  a 
long  line  of  frontier  to  prevent 
volunteers  from  creeping  in;  be- 
sides, how  are  you  to  know  that  he 
is  a  volunteer,  and  the  patrol  may 
be  looking  the  other  way.  Then, 
when  there  are  enough  in,  and  the 
French  have  all  left,  of  a  sudden 
the  insurrection  will  break  out, 
which  will  have  previously  been 
combined,  and  Rome  will  become 
the  capital  of  Italy,  to  whiclt  Flo- 
rence is  only  the  first  stage :"  which 
unguarded  language  finding  its  way 
to  Paris,  and  penetrating  indeed 
through  official  despatches,  the 
French  Minister  takes  occasion  to 
show  exactly  what  the  Convention 
has  done  for  Italy.  "  Formerly," 
he  implies,  "  you  might  have  hoped 
to  get  Rome  through  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  now  you  are  solemnly 
bound  to  acquire  that  coveted  city 
*  solely  by  the  force  of  civilisation 
and  of  progress.'"  A  convention 
binding  a  Government  to  the  use 
only  of  the  moral  nieans  which  civ- 
ilisation and  progress  supply,  does 
not  seem  to  have  conferred  any 


great  obligation  upon  it.  Further, 
says  the  French  Minister,  *'  you  are 
bound  by  this  Convention  not  to 
employ  the  manoeuvres  of  revolu- 
tionary agents  in  Pontifical  terri- 
tory; "  to  which  he  might  have  add- 
ed, *^  It  is  true,  before  you  made  this 
Convention,  you  were  free  to  do  this 
as  muchas  youliked."  Formerly  the 
national  aspiration  was,  Rome  for 
the  Italians,  and  k  baa  Pio  Nono; 
"  but,"  says  Monsieur  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  '*  by  this  Convention  the 
only  aspirations  which  the  Court  of 
Turin  considers  legitimate  are  those 
which  have  for  their  object  the  re- 
conciliation of  Italy  with  the  Pa- 
pacy." Without  this  Convention 
the  Italians  might  have  gone  to  Flo- 
rence, or  anywhere  else  they  liked, 
temporarily,  on  their  way  to  Rome, 
now  they  are  bound  to  go  to  Florence, 
and  stay  there  for  ever.  "  This," 
naively  says  Monsieur  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  '*was  the  very  reason  we 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  make  a 
convention  with  you  at  all.  Don't 
rest  your  hopes  upon  an  internal 
revolution  in  Rome;  in  that  case 
France  reserves  to  herself  her  lib- 
erty of  action ;"  and  he  might  have 
added,  "  in  every  other."  "  Above 
all,"  concludes  the  French  Minister, 
with  a  sneer,  "  don't  quote  Cavour 
against  yourselves.  That  illustri- 
ous man  declared  Rome  could  be 
united  to  Italy,  and  become  its 
capital,  only  with  the  consent  of 
France."  France  having  decided 
the  contrary,  the  thing  is  at  an 
end;  but  why  the  whole  of  Italy 
should  go  into  raptures  about  a 
convention  binding  them  to  aban- 
don their  most  cherished  illusions, 
one  fails  to  perceive.  It  is  an 
empty  boast  for  Italy  to  talk  about 
"her  reserving  her  liberty  of  ac- 
tion." Any  convention  made  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  must  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter; 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  Italy 
must  keep  her  engagements,  and 
France  need  not,  unless  she  finds  it 
convenient 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Pope  intend^  to  dia- 
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band  his  army,  ao  that  at  the  end  within  a  day's  march  of  the  French 

of  two  yeara  he  may  be  left  unpro-  frontier  as  upon  the  sea-cosst.    To- 

tected  if  the  French  abandon  him.  pographically  and  strategitially  the 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  nei  advantages  are  all  with  Florence  ; 

ther  Catholic  Europe  nor  Catholic  but  whether  there  may  not  be  dajn- 

Franee  would  see  him  left  in  that  ger  attending  the  experiment  suffi- 

l^lil^t,  and  that  France  will  reserve  cient  to  counterbalance  its  advan- 

her  liberty  of  action  in  Ida  favour,  tages,  we  shall  only  know  after  it 

The  whole  scope  of  the  Convention,  is  made.    The  most  turbulent  and 

then,  is,  to  mi^e  an  end  of  the  Bo-  democratic  population  in  Italy  is  to 

man  question  in  the  anti-national  be  found  in  Leghorn  and  Florence, 

sense.    The  Marquess  Pepoli,  in  his  The  present  dynasty  has  no  tradi- 

reoent  speech  in  the  Chambers  de-  tions  to  bind  the  monarch  to  the 

lending  the  Convention  which  he  people  of  Tuscany,  and  he  is  now 

was  chiefly  instrumental  in  nego-  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  hissed 

tiating,  said  very  justly,  that  up  to  and  hooted  in  the  streets  of  Turin 

this  time  Italy  had  been  agitated  by  a  population  which  adored  him. 

by  two  questions,  the  question  of  Piedmont,  with  its  loyalty,  its  calm- 

Borne  and  the  question  of  Venice,  ness,  its  practice  of  self-government, 

and  that  the  effect  of  the  Conven*  itssomewhattooelaboratebutmeth- 

tion  was  to  leave  only  this  question  odical  administrative  system,  form- 

of  Venice  stUl  for  solution.    The  ed  the  ballast  of  Italy :  the  effect  of 

answer  which  might  have  been  made  going  to  Florence  wOl  be  to  lighten 

to  this  indisputable  truism  was,  the  ship.    If  there  comes  any  rough 

that  Italy  has  only  to  make  a  con-  weather  at  that  critical  moment, 

▼ention  with  Austria,  binding  her-  we  shall  probably  see  the  gallant 

self  never  to  acquire  Venetia  except  bark    *' United    Italy"    on    her 

by  *'the  moral  forces  of  civilisation  beam-ends.    As  a  singular  prelimi* 

and  progress,"  to  put  an  end  equal-  nary  for  the  troubles  in  store  for 

ly  to  the  question  of  Venice.    The  her,  the  intention  of  the  Oovem- 

£iict  is,  that  the  Italians  under-esti-  ment  is  immediately  to  reduce  her 

mate  liie  force  of  the  Catholic  sen-  present  standing  army.    It  is  said 

timent  in  Europe.    The  idea  pro-  that  we  have  secured  from  Austria 

pounded  by  Cavour,  of   '^  a  free  the  pronuse  of  a  like  peaceful  de- 

Chnrch  in  a  free  State,"  is  chimeri-  monstration,  and  then  it  turns  out 

cfli,  because  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  the  reduction  amounts  to  just 

not  free.    Bome  never  can  be  the  fifteen  hundred  men ;  but  the  other 

capital  of  Catholic  Europe  and  of  day  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 

oonstitational  Italy  at  one  and  the  eighteen  districts  in  the  province  of 

same  time — a  fact  which  is  dawning  Friuli  under  a  state  of  siege.    The 

upon  many  of  the  Italians,  who  are  measures  of  the  Italian  Covem- 

beginning  to  find  out  that  Bome  ment   in   suppressing   any  active 

would  be  too  feverish  for  a  perma-  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  any 

nent  capital     If  the  transfer  to  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ve- 

Florence  does  not  produce  revolu-  netia,  present  or  to  come,  are  likely 

tion,  and  the  organic  change  to  to   precipitate  the   Italian   crisis 

which  the  administration  is  to  be  which  is  impending,  and  to  bring 

subjected  does  not  produce  confu-  about  the  very  catastrophe  they 

sion,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  are  designed  to  avert    The  ob- 

doubt  that  for  the   reasons   elo-  ject   of    the   promoters  of  these 

quently  stated  by  Qeneral  Cialdini  movements  is  to  excite  the  people 

florence  is  far  better  adapted  to  against  the  Gk)vemment,  and  to 

be  the    future  capital  of    Italy  drive  the  latter  to  the  alternative 

than    either     Bome,    Turin,     or  of  an  open  rupture  with  Austria,  or 

Naples.     It  is  as  inconvenient  to  the  risk  of  a  revolution  at  home, 

have  the  capital  of  the  country  Aspromonte  was  a  dangerous  expe- 
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riment,  and  one  which  it  would  be 
nnwise  to  repeat  too  often.  The 
eccentric  and  ill-judged  dash  which 
Garibaldi  made  at  Borne  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  insidious  attack 
upon  Venice,  devised  upon  the 
Polish  model;  the  small  scattered 
bands  hoped  to  hold  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  as  centres  of  attrac- 
tion to  deserters  from  the  Austrian 
army,  and  ardent  spirits  from  Italy. 
They  did  not  eicpect  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Venetia  by  their 
military  efforts,  but  they  endea- 
voured to  embroil  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin  either  with  Austria  or  with 
Italy, — and  it  ib  not  impossible  that 
these  tactics  may,  some  day  or 
other,  succeed.  Altogether,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  this  Franco- 
Italian  Convention  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  cloud  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  which  is  now  appearing  upon 
the  political  horizon,  and  that  the 
lull,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, may  really  be  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Two  years  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  may  still  be  among  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  of  Italy. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  hazard 
much  when  we  predict  that  they 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  defend 
the  Convention  then  than  they  do 
now. 

The  rumours  of  troubles  brewing 
in  various  disaffected  nationalities, 
which  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  the 
party  of  action,  and  have  been  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  those  in 
Venetia,  are  too  vague  to  be  worthy 


of  notice.  For  the  moment  ihe  East 
is  singularly  quiet;  the  only  ques- 
tion of  importance  is  one  which  has 
been  explained  at  some  length  in 
our  pages,  and  which  involves  the 
appropriation  by  Prince  Couza  of 
the  revenues  of  the  dedicated  con> 
vents  in  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties. Our  Qovemment,  it  would 
seem,  though  by  degrees  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was 
rather  disposed  at  the  outset  to 
take  the  Russian  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  support  the  claims  of  the 
Greek  hierarchy  as  against  the 
Prince.  As  even  the  Porte  is  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  a  powerful  Fan- 
ariot  influence  based  upon  the  enor-^ 
mous  wealth  derived  from  these 
convents,  and  used  for  purposes  of 
intrigue  against  its  own  authority, 
the  sweeping  act  of  Prince  Couza 
met  with  more  approval  from  the 
Qovemment  of  the  Sultan  than  from 
ours.  During  the  absence  of  £ttr 
Henry  Bulwer  and  M.  de  Moustier^ 
General  Ignatief,  of  Pekin  noto- 
riety, succeeded  in  reopening  the 
question  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Greek  Church  refused  to  receive  the 
indemnity  proposed  by  Prince  Cou- 
za. It  is  not  impossible  that  Rus- 
sia may  yet  find  in  this  dispute  a 
pretext  for  carrying  out  her  designs 
upon  these  provinces.  The  Eastern 
Question  is  a  very  important  cham- 
ber in  the  European  powder-maga- 
zine ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  train  by 
which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  not  laid 
from  that  quarter. 
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M188  MaBjobibaihcs  lost  her  mo- 
ther when  she  was  only  fifteen,  and 
when,  to  add  to  the  misf  ortone,  she 
was  absent  at  school,  and  conld 
not  have  it  in  her  i)ower  to  soothe 
her  dear  mamma's  last  moments,  as 
she  herself  said.  Words  are  some- 
times Tery  poor  exponents  of  snch 
aa  event :  but  it  happens  now  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  plain 
intimation  expresses  too  much,  and 
snggests  emotion  and  suffering 
which,  in  reality,  have  bnt  little,  i 
any,  existence.  Mrs  Maijoribanks, 
poor  lady,  had  been  an  invalid  for 
many  years ;  she  had  grown  a  little 
peevish  in  her  loneliness,  not  feel- 
ing herself  of  mnch  account  in  this 
world.  There  are  some  rare  natures 
that  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
general  neglect,  and  forget  them- 
selves when  they  find  themselves 
forgotten ;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
mnch  more  usual  to  take  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mis  Maijoribanks,  who 
devoted  all  her  powers,  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  life,  to 
the  solacement  and  care  of  that 
poor  self  which  other  people  ne- 
i^ected.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  she  disappeared  from  her 
VOL  xcvn.— Ko.  DXcn. 


sofa-eexcept  for  the  mere  physical 
fact  that  she  was  no  longer  there-^ 
no  one,  except  her  maid,  whose  oc- 
cupation was  gone,  could  have  found 
out  much  difference.  Her  husband, 
it  is  true,  who  had,  somewhere,  hid- 
den deep  in  some  secret  comer  of  his 
physical  organisation  the  remains 
of  a  heart,  experienced  a  certain 
sentiment  of  sadness  when  he  re- 
entered the  house  from  which  she 
had  gone  away  for  ever.  But  Dr 
Maijoribanks  was  too  busy  a  man  to 
waste  his  feelings  on  a  mere  sentir 
ment.  His  daughter,  however,  was 
only  fifteen,  and  had  floods  of  tears 
at  her  conmiand,  as  was  natural  at 
that  age.  All  the  way  home  she 
revolved  the  situation  in  her  mind, 
which  was  considerably  enlightened 
by  novels  and  popular  philosophy — 
for  the  lady  at  the  head  of  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  school  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  'Friends  in  Council,'  and 
was  fond  of  bestowing  that  work  as 
a  prize,  with  pencil-marks  on  the 
margin — so  that  Lucilla's  mind  had 
been  cultivated,  and  was  brimful  of 
the  best  of  sentiments.  She  made 
up  her  mind  on  her  journey  to  a 
great  many  virtuous  resolutions; 
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for,  in  each  a  cose  as  hers,  it  was  as  a  tall  girl — which  conveys  an 
evidently  the  daty  of  an  only  child  altogether  different  idea — ^bnt  she 
to  devote  herself  to  her  father's  was  large  in  aU  particulars,  full  and 
comfort,  and  become  the  sunshine  well  developed,  with  somewhat 
of  his  Ufe,  as  so  many  young  per-  large  features,  not  at  all  pretty  as 
sons  of  her  age  have  been  known  to  yet,  though  it  was  known  in  Mount 
become  in  literature.  Miss  Mar-  Pleasant  that  somebody  had  said 
joribanks  had  a  lively  mind,  and  that  such  a  face  might  ripen  into 
was  capable  of  grasping  all  the  cir-  beauty,  and  become  ''  grandiose," 
oumstances  of  the  situation  at  a  for  anything  anybody  could  telL 
glimce.  Thus,  between  the  out-  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  not  vain; 
breaks  of  her  tears  for  her  mother,  but  the  word  had  taken  posses- 
it  became  apparent  to  her  that  she  sion  of  her  imagination,  as  was 
must  sacrifice  her  own  feelings,  and  natural,  and  solaced  her  much  when 
make  a  cheerful  home  for  papa,  and  she  made  the  painful  discovery 
that  a  great  many  changes  would  that  her  gloves  were  half  a  numbed 
be  necessary  in  the  household —  hunger,  and  her  shoes  a  hairbreadtli 
changes  which  went  so  far  as  even  broader  than  those  of  any  of  her 
to  extend  to  the  furniture.  Miss  companions ;  but  the  hands  and  the 
Maijoribanks  sketched  to  herself,  feet  were  both  perfectly  well  shap- 
es she  lay  back  in  the  comer  of  the  ed:  and  being  at  the  same  time 
railway  carriage,  with  her  veil  down,  well  clothed  and  plump,  were  much 
how  she  would  wind  herself  up  to  more  presentable  and  pleasant  to 
the  duty  of  presiding  at  her  papa's  look  upon  than  the  lean  mdimen- 
dinner-parties,  and  charming  every-  tary  school-girl  hands  with  which 
body  by  her  good -humour,  and  they  were  surrounded.  To  add 
brightness,  and  devotion  to  his  to  these  excellences,  LuciUa  had 
comfort;  and  how,  when  it  was  all  a  mass  of  hair  which,  if  it  could 
over,  she  would  withdraw  and  cry  but  have  been  cleared  a  little  in  ita 
her  eyes  out  in  her  own  room,  and  tint,  wouldhave  been  golden,  though 
be  found  in  the  morning  languid  at  present  it  was  notMng  more  than 
and  worn-out,  but  always  heroical,  tawny,  and  curly  to  exasperation, 
ready  to  go  down-stairs  and  assist  She  wore  it  in  large  thick  curLs, 
at  dear  papa's  breakfast,  and  keep  which  did  not,  however,  float  or 
up  her  smiles  for  him  till  he  had  wave,  or  do  any  of  the  gracefol 
gone  out  to  his  patients.  Alto-  things  which  curls  ought  to  do ;  for 
gether  the  picture  was  a  very  pretty  it  had  this  aggravating  quality,  that 
one ;  and,  considering  that  a  great  it  would  not  grow  long,  but  would 
many  young  ladies  in  deep  mourn-  grow  ridiculously,  unmanageably 
ing  put  force  upon  their  feelings  in  thick,  to  the  admiration  of  her  corn- 
novels,  and  maintain  a  smile  for  panions,  but  to  her  own  despair, 
the  benefit  of  the  unobservant  male  for  there  was  no  knowing  what  to 
creatures  of  whom  they  have  the  do  with  those  short  but  ponderous 
charge,  the  idea  was  not  at  all  ex-  locks.  These  were  the  external 
travagant,  considering  that  Miss  characteristics  of  the  girl  who  was 
Maijoribanks  was  but  fifteen.  She  going  home  to  be  a  comfort  to  her 
was  not,  however,  exactly  the  kind  widowed  father,  and  meant  to  sac- 
of  figure  for  this  mim  en  sc^ne.  rifice  herself  to  his  happiness.  In 
When  her  schoolfellows  talked  of  the  course  of  her  rapid  journey  she 
her  to  their  friends — for  Lucilla  had  already  settled  upon  everything 
was  already  an  important  personage  that  had  to  be  done ;  or  rather,  to 
at  Mount  Pleasant — the  most  com-  speak  more  truly,  had  rehecu^ed 
mon  description  they  gave  of  her  everything,  according  to  the  habit 
was,  that  she  was  ''a  large  girl,"  and  already  acquired  by  a  quick  mind, 
there  was  great  truth  in  the  ad^eo-  a  good  d^  occupied  with  itself, 
tive.    She  was  not  to  be  described  Firs     she  meant  to  fall  into  her 
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father's  anns — ^f oigettiiig,  with  that 
singiilar  facility  for  overlookiiig  the 
peculiarities  of  otherswhich  belongs 
to  such  a  character,  that  Dr  Mar- 
jtttibanks  was  very  little  given  to 
embracing,  and  that  a  hasty  kiss  on 
her  f(»6head  was  the  wannest  ca- 
ress he  had  ever  given  his  daoghter 
—and  then  to  rush  up  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death  and  weep  over  dear 
mamma.  *'  And  to  think  I  was  not 
there  to  soothe  her  last  moments ! " 
Lncilla  said  to  herself,  with  a  sob, 
and  with  feelings  sufficiently  real  in 
their  way.  After  this,  the  devoted 
daughter  made  up  her  mind  to  come 
down-stairs  again,  pale  as  death, 
but  self-controlled,  and  devote  her- 
self to  papa.  Perhaps,  if  great  emo- 
tion should  make  him  tearless,  as 
such  cases  had  been  known,  Miss 
Maijoribanks  would  steal  into  his 
arms  unawares,  and  so  surprise  him 
into  weeping.  All  this  went  briskly 
through  her  mind,  undeterred  by 
the  reflection  that  tears  were  as 
much  out  of  the  Doctor's  way  as 
embraces;  and  in  this  mood  she 
sped  swiftly  along  in  the  inspira- 
tbn  of  her  first  sorrow,  as  she  imsr 
gined,  but  in  reality  to  suffer  her 
fiist  disappointment,  which  was  of 
a  less  soothing  character  than  that 
mild  and  manageable  grief. 

When  Miss  Maijoribanks  reached 
home  her  mother  had  been  dead  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  her  father 
was  not  at  the  door  to  receive  her 
as  she  had  expected,  but  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient  in  extremity,  who 
could  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the 
world  without  the  Doctor.  This  was 
a  sad  reversal  of  her  intentions,  but 
Lucilla  was  not  the  woman  to  be 
disconcerted.  She  carried  out  the 
second  part  of  her  programme  with- 
out either  interference  or  sympa* 
thy,  except  from  Mrs  Maijoribanks's 
maid,  who  had  some  hopes  from 
the  moment  of  her  arrival  "  I 
can't  abear  to  think  as  I'm  to  be 
parted  from  you  all,  miss,"  sobbed 
the  faithful  attendant  ^Tve  lost 
the  best  missus  as  ever  was,  and 
I  shouldn't  mind  going  after  her. 
Whenever  any   one  .gets  a  good 


friend  in  this  world,  they're  the 
first  to  be  took  away,"  said 
the  weeping  handmaiden,  who 
naturally  saw  her  own  loss  in  the 
most  vivid  light  "  Ah,  Ellis,"  cried 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  reposing  her 
sorrow  in  the  arms  of  this  anxious 
attendant,  '*  we  must  try  to  be  a 
comfort  to  poor  papa ! " 

With  this  end  Lucilla  made  her- 
self veiy  troublesome  to  the  sober- 
minded  Doctor  during  those  few 
dim  days  before  the  faint  and  daily 
lessening  shadow  of  poor  Mrs  Mar- 
joribanks  was  removed  altogether 
from  the  house.  When  that  sad 
ceremony  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Doctor  returned,  serious  enough, 
heaven  knows,  to  the  great  house, 
where  the  faded  helpless  woman, 
who  had  notwithstanding  been  his 
love  and  his  bride  in  other  days, 
lay  no  longer  on  the  familiar  sofa, 
the  crisis  arrived  which  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  had  rehearsed  so  often, 
but  after  quite  a  different  fashion. 
The  widower  was  tearless,  indeed, 
but  not  from  excess  of  emotion.  On 
the  contrary,  a  painful  heaviness 
possessed  him  when  he  became 
aware  how  little  real  sorrow  was  in 
his  mind,  and  how  small  an  actual 
loss  was  this  loss  of  his  wife,  which 
bulked  before  the  world  as  an  event 
of  just  as  much  magnitude  as  the 
loss,  for  example,  which  poor  Mr 
Lake,  the  drawing-master,  was  at 
the  same  moment  suffering.  It  was 
even  sad,  in  another  point  of  view, 
to  think  of  a  human  creature  pass- 
ing out  of  the  world,  and  leaving  so 
little  trace  that  she  had  ever  been 
there.  As  for  the  pretty  creature 
whom  Dr  Maijoribanks  had  mar- 
ried, she  had  vanished  into  thin  air 
years  and  years  ago.  These  thoughts 
were  heavy  enough — ^perhaps  even 
more  overwhelming  than  that  grief 
which  develops  love  to  its  highest 
point  of  intensity.  But  such  were 
not  precisely  the  kind  of  reflections 
which  could  be  solaced  by  paternal 
(Utendrissement  over  a  weeping  and 
devoted  daughter.  It  was  May,  and 
the  weather  was  warm  for  the  sea- 
son ;  but  Lucilla  had  caused  the  fire 
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to  be  lighted  in  the  large  gloomy 
library  where  Dr  Maijoribanks  al- 
ways sat  in  the  evenings,  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  *'  a  comfort" 
to  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
she  had  ordered  tea  to  be  served 
there,  instead  of  the  dinner,  for 
which  her  father,  as  she  imagined, 
conld  have  little  appetite.  When 
the  Doctor  went  in  to  his  favourite 
seclusion,  tired  and  heated  and 
sad — for  even  on  the  day  of  lus 
wife's  funeral  the  favourite  doc- 
tor of  Carlingford  had  patients  to 
think  of — ^the  very  heaviness  of  his 
thoughts  gave  warmth  to  his  in- 
dignation. He  had  longed  for  the 
quiet  and  the  coolness  and  the  so- 
litude of  his  library,  apart  from 
everybody ;  and  when  he  found  it 
radiant  with  firelight,  tea  set  on  the 
table,  and  LucUla  crying  by  the  fire, 
in  her  new  crape,  the  effect  upon  a 
temper  by  no  means  perfect  may 
be  imagined.  The  unfortunate  man 
threw  both  the  windows  wide  open 
and  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  gave 
instant  orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  unnecessary  fire  and  the  tea- 
service.  *'  Let  me  know  when  din- 
ner is  ready,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder, "  and  if  Miss  Maijoribanks 
wants  a  fire,  let  it  be  lighted  in 
the  drawing  room."  LuciUa  was  so 
much  taken  by  surprise  by  this  sud- 
den overthrow  of  her  programme, 
that  she  submitted,  as  a  girl  of 
much  less  spirit  might  have  done, 
and  suffered  herself  and  her  fire 
and  her  tea-things  to  be  dismissed 
up-stairs,  where  she  wept  still  more 
at  sight  of  dear  mamma's  sofa,  and 
where  Ellis  came  to  mingle  her  tears 
with  those  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  to  beg  dear  Miss  Lucilla,  for 
the  sake  of  her  precious  'elth  and 
her  dear  papa,  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  some  tea.  On  the  whole,  mas- 
ter stood  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  household  by  his  abOJty  to  eat 
his  dinner,  and  his  resentment  at 
having  his  habitudes  disturbed. 
"Them  men  would  eat  and  drink 
if  we  was  all  in  our  graves,"  said 
the  indignant  cook,  who  indeed 
had  a  red  grievance;  and  the  out- 


raged sentiment  of  the  kitchen  was 
avenged  by  a  bad  and  hasty  dinner, 
which  the  Doctor,  though  generaD  j 
"  very  particular,"  swallowed  with- 
out remark.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards he  went  upstairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  waiting  for  him,  mudi  less  at 
ease  than  she  had  expected  to  be. 
Though  he  gave  a  little  sigh  at  the 
sight  of  lus  wife's  sofa,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sit  down  upon  it,  and 
even  to  draw  it  a  little  out  of  its 
position,  which,  as  Lucilla  described 
af terwaitis,  was  like  a  knife  going 
into  her  heart  Though,  indeed, 
she  had  herself  decided  already,  in 
the  intervals  of  her  tears,  that  the 
drawing-room  furniture  had  got 
very  faded  and  shabby,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  expedient  to  have  it 
renewed  for  the  new  reign  of  youth 
and  energy  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence. As  for  the  Doctor,  though 
Miss  Maijoribanks  thought  hun  in- 
sensible, his  heart  was  heavy  enough. 
His  wife  had  gone  out  of  the  world 
without  leaving  the  least  mark  of 
her  existence,  except  in  that  lai^ 
girl,  whose  spirits  and  forces  were 
unbounded,  but  whose  discretion  at 
the  present  moment  did  not  seem 
much  greater  than  her  mother's. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  her  as  a  com- 
fort, the  Doctor  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  face  a  new  and  unexpected 
embarrassment.  It  would  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  him  just  then  to 
have  been  left  to  himself,  and  per- 
mitted to  work  on  quieUy  at  his 
profession,  and  to  write  his  papers 
for  the  'Lancet,'  and  to  see  his 
friends  now  and  then  when  he 
chose;  for  Dr  Maijoribanks  was  not 
a  man  who  had  any  great  need  of 
sympathy  by  nature,  or  who  was  at 
all  addicted  to  demonstrations  of 
feeling ;  consequently,  he  drew  his 
wife's  sofa  a  littie  further  from  the 
fire,  and  took  his  seat  on  it  soberly, 
quite  unaware  that^  by  so  doing,  he 
was  putting  a  knife  into  his  dM^h- 
ter's  heart 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  something 
to  eat,  LuciUa,"  he  said ;  **  don't  get 
into  that  foolish  habit  of  filying  to 
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tea  as  a  man  flies  to  a  draiiL  It's 
a  more  innocent  stimulant,  but  it's 
the  same  kind  of  intention.  I  am 
not  so  much  against  a  fire ;  it  has 
always  a  kind  of  ckeerful  look." 

**  Oh,  papa,"  cried  his  daughter, 
with  a  flood  of  indignant  tears, 
"  yon  can't  suppose  I  want  anything 
to  look  cheerful  this  dreadful  day." 

"  I  am  far  from  blamiug  you,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Doctor;  "it  is  na- 
tural you  should  cry.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  write  for  my  sister  to  come, 
who  would  have  taken  care  of  you ; 
but  I  dislike  strangers  in  the  house 
at  such  a  tima  However,  I  hope, 
Lucilla,  you  will  soon  feel  yourself 
able  to  return  to  school ;  occupation 
is  bIwbjb  the  best  remedy,  and  you 
will  have  your  friends  and  com- 
panions  " 

^  Papa ! "  cried  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
and  then  she  summoned  courage, 
and  rushed  up  to  him,  and  threw 
herself  and  her  clouds  of  crape  on 
the  carpet  at  his  side  (and  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  Lucilla  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  have  her 
mourning  made  lon^y  which  had 
been  the  desire  of  her  heart,  baffled 
by  mamma  and  governess  for  at 
least  a  year).  "Papal"  she  ex- 
claimed with  fervour,  raising  to  him 
her  tear-stained  face,  and  clasping 
her  fair  plmnp  hands,  "  oh,  don't 
send  me  away!  I  was  only  a  silly 
girl  the  other  day,  but  this  has  made 
me  a  woman.  Though  I  can  never, 
never  hope  to  take  dear  mamma's 
place,  and  be — all — that  she  was 
to  you,  still  I  feel  I  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  if  you  wUl  let  me.  You 
shall  not  see  me  cry  any  more," 
cried  LucUla  with  eneigy,  rubbing 
away  her  tears.  "  I  will  never 
give  way  to  my  feelings.  I  will 
ask  for  no  companions— nor — ^nor 
anything.  As  for  pleasure,  that 
IB  all  over.  Oh,  papa,  you  shall 
never  see  me  regret  an3rthing,  or 
wish  for  anyUwig.  I  will  give  up 
everything  in  the  world  to  be  a 
comfort  to  you  1 " 

This  address,  which  was  utterly 
unexpected,  drove  Dr  Marjoribanin 
to  dispair.    He  said,  "  Get  up,  Lu- 


cilla;" but  the  devoted  daughter 
knew  better  than  to  get  up.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  rest- 
ed her  hands  upon  her  mother's 
sofa,  where  the  Doctor  was  sitting; 
and  the  sobs  of  that  emotion  which 
she  meant  to  control  henceforward, 
echoed  through  the  room.  "It  is 
only  for  this  once — I  can— cannot 
help  it,"  she  cried.  When  her  father 
found  that  he  could  neither  soothe 
her,  nor  succeed  in  raising  her,  he 
got  up  himself,  which  was  the  only 
thing  left  to  him,  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room  with  hasty 
steps.  Her  mother,  too,  had  pos- 
sessed this  dangerous  ifaculty  of 
tears;  and  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  the  sober-minded  Doctor,  roused 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  his 
little  girl  as  a  creature  possessed  of 
individual  character,  should  recog- 
nise, with  a  thrill  of  dismay,  the 
appearance  of  the  same  qualities 
which  had  wearied  his  life  out,  and 
brought  his  youthful  affections  to 
an  untimely  end.  Lucilla  was,  it  is 
true,  as  different  from  her  mother  as 
summer  from  winter;  but  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  his  daughter  was  only  doing 
her  duty  by  him  in  his  widowhood, 
according  to  a  programme  of  filial 
devotion  resolved  upon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  models,  some 
days  before. 

Accordingly,  when  her  sobs  had 
ceased,  her  father  returned  and 
ndsed  her  up  not  unkindly,  and 
placed  her  in  her  chair.  In  doing 
so,  the  Doctor  put  his  finger  by  in- 
stinct upon  Lucilla's  pulse,  which 
was  sufficiently  calm  and  well  re- 
gulated to  reassure  the  most  anxious 
parent  And  then  a  furtive  mo- 
mentary smile  gleamed  for  a  single 
instant  round  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  pro- 
pose sacrificing  yourself  for  me," 
he  said ;  "  and  if  you  would  sacri- 
fice your  excitement  in  the  mean 
time,  and  Usten  to  me  quietly,  it 
would  really  be  something — but 
you  are  only  fifteen,  Lucilla,  and  I 
have  no  wuh  to  take  you  from 
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school  just  now;  wait  till  I  have 
done.  Your  poor  mother  is  gone, 
and  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
cry ;  but  you  were  a  good  child  to 
her  on  the  whole,  which  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you.  We  did  everything 
that  could  be  thought  of  to  prolong 
her  days,  and,  when  that  was  im- 
possible, to  lessen  what  she  had  to 
suffer;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  in- 
deed he  was  accustomed  to  say  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  to 
moaming  relatives,  "  that  she's  far 
better  off  now  than  if  she  had  been 
with  us.  When  that  is  said,  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  anything  more 
to  add.  I  am  not  fond  of  sacri- 
fices, either  one  way  or  another; 
and  I've  a  great  objection  to  any 
one  making  a  sacrifice  for  me " 

"  But,  oh  papa,  it  would  be  no 
sacrifice,"  said  Lucilla,  ''if  you 
would  only  let  me  be  a  comfort  to 
you ! " 

"That  is  just  where  it  is,  my 
dear,"  said  the  steady  Doctor ;  "  I 
have  been  used  to  be  left  a  great 
deal  to  myself ;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  having  you  here  without  a 
mother  to  take  care  of  you,  and  all 
your  lessons  interrupted,  would  not 
neutralise  any  comfort  you  might 
be.  You  see,"  said  Dr  Maijori- 
banks,  trying  to  soften  matters  a 
little,  ''a  man  ib  what  his  habits 
make  him ;  and  I  have  been  used 
to  be  left  a  great  deal  to  myself. 
It  answers  in  some  cases,  but  I 
doubt   if   it  would    answer  with 


It 


me. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause,  in 
which  Lucilla  wept  and  stifled  her 
tears  in  her  handkerchief,  with  a 
warmer  flood  of  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment than  even  her  natural 
grief  had  produced.    ''Of  course, 

papa,  if  I  can't  be  any  comfort 

I  will — go  back  to  school,"  she 
sobbed,  with  a  touch  of  sullenness 
which  did  not  escape  the  Doctor's 
ear. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  will  certainly 
go  back  to  school,"  said  the  per- 
emptory father ;  "  I  never  had  any 


doubt  on  that  subject  You  can 
stay  over  Sunday  and  rest  yourself. 
Monday  or  Tuesday  will  be  time 
enough  to  go  back  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant ;  and  now  you  had  better  ring 
the  bell,  and  get  somebody  to  bring 
you  something— or  I'll  see  to  that 
when  I  go  down-stairs.  It's  getting 
late,  and  this  has  been  a  fatiguing 
day.  I'll  send  you  up  some  neguB, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
bed." 

And  with  these  commonplace 
words,  Dr  Maijoribanks  withdrew 
in  calm  possession  of  the  field.  As 
for  LucUla,  she  obeyed  him,  and 
betook  herself  to  her  own  room, 
and  swallowed  her  negus  with  a 
sense,  not  only  of  defeat,  but  of 
disappointment  and  mortification 
which  was  very  unpleasant.  To 
go  back  again  and  be  an  ordinary 
school-girl,  after  the  pomp  of  woe 
in  which  she  had  come  away,  was 
natoraUv  a  painful  thought;  she 
who  had  ordered  her  mourning  to 
be  made  long,  and  contemplated 
new  furniture  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  expected  to  be  mistress  of  her 
father's  house,  not  to  speak  of  the 
still  dearer  privilege  of  being  a  com- 
fort to  him  ;  and  now,  after  all,  her 
active  mind  was  to  be  condemned 
over  again  to  verbs  and  chromatic 
scales,  though  she  felt  within  her- 
self capacities  so  much  more  ex- 
tended. Miss  Maijoribanks  did 
not  by  any  means  learn  by  this  de- 
feat to  t&ke  the  characters  of  the 
other  penancB  in  her  little  drama 
into  consideration,  when  she  re- 
hearsed her  pet  scenes  hereafter — 
for  that  is  a  knowledge  slowly  ac- 
quired— ^but  she  was  wise  enough 
to  know  when  resistance  was  futile ; 
and  like  most  people  of  lively  ima- 
gination, she  had  a  x>ower  of  sub- 
mitting to  circumstances  when  it 
became  impossible  to  change  them. 
Thus  she  consented  to  postpone  her 
reign,  if  not  with  ufood  grace,  yet 
still  without  foolisnresistance,  and 
retired  with  the  full  honours  of 
war.  She  had  already  re-arranged 
all  the  details,  and  settled  upon  all 
the  means  possible  of  preparing 
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herself  for  what  she  called  the 
cbaige  of  the  establishment  when 
her  final  emancipation  took  place, 
before  she  retnmed  to  school 
**  Papa  thought  me  too  young/'  she 
said,  when  she  reached  Mount  Plea- 
sant^ "  though  it  was  dreadful  to 
come  away  and  leave  him  alone 
'with  only  the  servants ;  but,  dear 
Miss  Martha,  you  will  let  me  learn 
all  about  political  economy  and 
things,  to  help  me  manage  every- 
thing ;  for  now  that  dear  mamma 


is  gone,  there  is  nobody  but  me  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa." 

And  by  this  means  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  managed  to  influence  the 
excellent  woman  who  believed  in 
'  Friends  in  Council,'  and  to  direct 
the  future  tenor  of  her  own  educa- 
tion; while,  at  least,  in  that  one 
moment  of  opportunity,  she  had 
achieved  long  dresses,  which  was 
a  visible  mark  of  womanhood, 
and  a  step  which  could  not  be 
retraced. 


CHAFTSB  II. 


Dr  Maijoribanks  was  so  far  from 
feeling  the  lack  of  his  daughter's 
powers  of  consolation,  that  he  kept 
her  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  three 
years  longer,  during  which  time  it 
is  to  be  supposed  he  managed  to 
he  comfortable  after  a  benighted 
fashion — good  enough  for  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  had  come  to  an  end  of 
his  illusions.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  Carling- 
f  ord,  kind  women,  who  would  not 
have  objected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  "establishment," 
and  be  a  comfort  to  him ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  undeniable  that 
he  managed  tolerably  well  in  exter- 
nal matters,  and  gave  very  good 
men's  dinners,  and  kept  everything 
in  perfect  order,  so  far  as  it  went 
Naturally  the  fairer  part  of  existence 
was  left  out  altogether  in  that  grim, 
though  well-ordered,   house;  but 
then  he  was  only  a  man  and  a  doc- 
tor, and  knew  no  better;  and  while 
the  feminine  part  of  Orange  Lane 
regarded  him  with  natural  pity,  not 
only  for  what  he  lacked,  but  for  a 
still  more  sad  defect,  hb  total  want 
of  perception  on  the  subject,  their 
husbands  and  fathers  rather  liked 
to  dine  with  the  Doctor,  and  brought 
home  accounts  of  sauces  which  were 
enough  to  drive  any  woman  to  de- 
spair. Some  of  the  ladies  of  Orange 
Lane  —  Mrs  Chiley,  for  example, 
who  was  fond  of  good  living  her- 
self, and  liked,  as  she  said,  "  a  little 
variety'' — laid  si^ge  to  the  Doctor, 


and  did  their  best  to  coax  his  re- 
ceipts out  of  him ;  but  Dr  Maijori- 
banks knew  better  than  that.  He 
gave  all  the  credit  to  his  cook,  like 
a  man  of  sense;  and  as  that  func- 
tionary was  known  in  Carlingford 
to  be  utterly  regardless  and  un- 
principled in  respect  to  gravy  beef, 
and  the  materials  for  *'  stock," 
or  "consoiDm6,"  as  some  people 
called  it,  society  was  disinclined  to 
exert  its  ordinary  arts  to  seduce  so 
great  an  artiste  from  the  kitchen  of 
her  indulgent  master.  And  then 
there  were  other  ladies  who  took  a 
different  tone.  "  Dr  Maijoribanks, 
poor  man,  has  nothing  but  his  table 
to  take  up  his  mind,"  said  Mrs 
Centum,  who  had  six  children ;  "  I 
never  heard  that  the  heart  could  be 
nourished  upon  sauces,  for  my  part ; 
and  for  a  man  who  has  his  chil- 
dren's future  to  think  of,  I  must  say 
I  am  surprised  at  you,  Mr  Centum." 
As  for  young  Mrs  Woodbum,  her 
reply  was  still  more  decisive,  though 
imlder  in  its  tone.  "  Poor  cook,  I 
am  so  sorry  for  her,"  said  the 
gentle  young  matron.  **  Tou  know 
you  always  like  something  for 
breakfast,  Charles;  and  then  there 
is  the  children's  dinner,  and  our 
lunch,  and  the  servants'  dinner,  so 
that  the  poor  thing  is  worn  out  be- 
fore she  comes  to  what  you  call  the 
great  event  of  the  day;  and  you 
know  how  angry  you  were  when  I 
asked  for  a  kitchen-maid  for  her, 
poor  souL"    The  consequence  of  all 
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this  was,  tbat  Dr  Maijoribanks  t6- 
mained  anrivalled  in  Grange  Lane 
in  this  respect  at  least  When  m- 
mours  arose  in  Carlingford  of  a 
possible  second  martiage  for  the 
Doctor — and  such  rumours  natur- 
ally arose  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years — ^the  men 
of  Grange  Lane  said, ''  Heaven  for- 
bid ! ''  '*  No  wife  in  tlie  world  could 
replace  Nancy,"  said  Colonel  Chi- 
ley,  after  that  fervent  aspiration, 
''and  none  could  put  up  with  her;" 
while,  on  the  other  side,  there  were 
curious  speculations  afloat  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  house,  and  espe- 
cially the  table,  of  the  daughter's  re- 
turn. When  a  ^oung  woman  comes 
to  be  eighteen  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
her  at  school;  and  though  the  Doc- 
tor had  staved  off  the  danger  for 
the  moment)  by  sending  LuciUa  off 
along  with  one  of  her  schoolfellows, 
whose  family  was  going  abroad,  to 
make  orthodox  acquaintance  with 
all  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  all  the 
Italian  capitals,still  that  was  plainly 
an  expedient  for  the  moment ;  and 
a  new  mistress  to  the  house,  which 
had  got  along  so  well  without  any 
mistress,  was  inevitable.  So  that 
it  cannot  be  denied  Miss  Maijori- 
banks's  advent  was  regarded  in  Car- 
lingford with  as  much  interest  and 
curiosity  as  she  could  have  wished. 
For  it  was  already  known  that  the 
Doctor's  daughter  was  not  a  mild 
young  lady,  easy  to  be  controlled ; 
buty  on  the  contrary,  had  all  the 
energy  and  determination  to  have 
her  own  way,  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  a  girl  who  possessed  a 
considerable  chin,  and  a  mouth 
which  could  shut,  and  tightly  curl- 
ing tawny  tresses,  which  were  still 
more  determined  than  she  was  to 
be  arranged  only  according  to  their 
inclination.  It  was  even  vaguely 
reported  that  some  passages<if-arms 
had  occurred  between  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  and  the  redoubtable 
Nancy  during  the  short  and  un- 
certain opportunities  which  were 
afforded  by  holidays ;  and  the 
community,  accordingly,  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  almost  municipal 


importance  Lucilla's  final   return 
home. 

As  for  the  young  lady  herself, 
thou^  she  was  at  school,  she  was 
oonsdons  of  having  had  a  career  not 
without  importance,  even  during 
these  three  years  of  pupilage.  Since 
the  day  when  she  began  to  read 
politicid  economy  with  Miss  Mar- 
tha Blount,  who,  though  the  second 
sister,  was  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
establishment,  Lucilla  had  exercised 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  school 
itself  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  her  course  might  be  a  little 
deficient  in  grace,  but  grace,  after 
all,  is  but  a  secondary  quality ;  and, 
at  all  events.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
went  straight  forward,  leaving  an 
unquestionable  wake  behind  her, 
and  running  down  with  indifference 
the  littlest^  in  her  way.  Shewas 
possessed  by  nature  of  that  kind  of 
egotism  or  rather  egoism,  which  is 
predestined  to  impress  itself,  by  its 
perfect  reality  and  good  faith,  upon 
the  surrounding  world.  There  are 
people  who  talk  of  themselves,  and 
think  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  un* 
der  protest)  and  with  deprecation, 
not  actually  able  to  convince  them- 
selves that  anybody  cares ;  but  Ln- 
cilla,  for  her  part,  had  the  calmest 
and  most  profound  conviction  that, 
when  she  discussed  her  own  doings 
and  plans  and  clevernesses,  she  was 
bringing  forward  the  subject  most 
interesting  to  her  audience  as  wdl 
as  to  hersell  Such  a  conviction  ia 
never  without  its  fruits.  To  be  sure 
there  were  always  one  or  two  inde- 
pendent spirits  who  revolted ;  but 
for  the  crowd,  it  soon  became  im^ 
pressed  with  a  profound  belief  in 
the  creed  which  Miss  Maijoribanks 
supported  so  firmly.  This  convio> 
tion  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
her  own  proceedings  made  Ludlla, 
as  she  grew  older,  a  copious  and 
amusing  conversationalist — a  rank 
which  few  people  who  are  indif- 
ferent to,  or  do  not  believe  in, 
themselves  can  attain  to.  One 
thing  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  as  soon  as  she  should  re- 
turn home,  and  that  was  to  revolu- 
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tionise  sodety  in  Carlingford.  On 
the  whole,  ahe  was  pleased  with  the 
suooeas  of  the  Doctor's  dinners, 
thongh  a  little  piqued  to  think  that 
they  owed  notlung  to  herself;  bat 
Lncilla,  whose  instinct  of  govern- 
ment  was  of  the  tnie  despotic  order, 
and  who  had  no  objection  to  stoop, 
if  by  that  means  she  conld  conquer, 
had  no  such  designs  against  Nancy 
as  were  attributed  to  her  by  the 
expectant  audience  in  Carlingford. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  quite  as 
much  disposed  as  her  father  was  to 
take  Nancy  for  prime.miniater;  for 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  though  too  much 
occupied  with  herself  to  divine  the 
cfaaiBctexistic  points  of  other  peo- 
ple, had  a  sensible  and  thorough 
belief  in  those  superficial  general 
truths  which  most  minds  acquiesce 
in,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
bdieve.  She  knew,  for  example, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  brilliant  society  of  Lon* 
don,  or  of  Paris,  which  appears  in 
books,  where  women  have  generally 
the  best  of  it,  and  can  rule  in  their 
own  right;  and  even  the  very  best 
society  of  a  country  town,  where 
husbands  are  very  commonly  un- 
manageable, and  have  a  great  deal 
more  of  their  own  way  in  respect  to 
the  houses  they  will  or  will  not  go 
to,  than  is  good  for  that  inferior 
branch  of  the  human  family.  Miss 
Maijoribanks  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  and  appreciate  these  details; 
and  she  knew  that  a  good  dinner 
was  a  great  attraction  to  a  man,  and 
that,  in  Carlingford  at  least,  when 
these  refractory  mortals  were  secur- 
ed, the  wives  and  daughtera  would 
necessarily  follow.  Besides,  as  is 
not  uncommon  with  women  who  are 
clever  women,  and  aware  of  the  fact. 
Miss  Maijoribanks  preferred  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  and  rather  liked  to 
say  sa  ^  With  all  these  intentions 
in  her  mind,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
she  received  coolly  enough  the  in- 
vitation of  her  friend  to  join  in  tilie 
gnnd  tour,  and  the  ready  consent 
given  by  her  father  when  he  heard 
of  it  But  even  the  grand  tour  was 
a  tool  which  Ludlla  saw  how  to 


make  use  of.  Nowadays,  when  peo- 
ple go  everywhere,  an  untravelled 
woman  would  find  it  so  much  the 
harder  to  keep  up  the  rdle  of  a 
leader  of  society  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself ;  and  she  felt  to  the 
depth  of  her  heart  the  endless  ad- 
vantage to  her  future  conversation 
of  the  experiences  to  be  acquired 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  But  she 
rejected  with  scorn  the  insinuation 
of  other  accidents  that  might  occur 
on  the  way. 

"You  will  never  come  back  again, 
Ludlla,"  said  one  of  her  companions; 
"you  will  marry  some  enchanting 
Italian  with  a  beautiful  black  beard, 
and  a  voice  like  an  angel ;  and  he'll 
sing  serenades  to  you,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  :  oh,  how  I  wish  I 
was  you!" 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  "  but  I  shall  never  marry 
an  Italian,  my  dear.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  marry  anybody  for  a  long 
time.  I  want  to  amuse  myself.  I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  if  it  woidd  im- 
prove my  voice  to  take  lessons  in 
Italy.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the 
Italian  nobleman  that  was  so  very 
attentive  to  me  that  Christmas  I 
spent  at  Sissy  Vernon's  ?  He  was 
very  handsome.  I  suppose  they 
really  are  all  very  handsome — ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Italian  masters ; 
but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  My  object,  dear,  and  you 
know  it,  is  to  return  home  as  well 
educated  as  possible,  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  dear  papa." 

"Yes,  dear  Ludlla,"  said  the 
sympathetic  girl,  "and  it  is  so  good 
of  you ;  but  do  tell  me  about  the 
Italian  nobleman — ^what  did  he  look 
like — and  what  did  he  say  )  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  what  he  said,  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter,"  said  Lu- 
ciQa  ;  "  but  it  is  not  what  they  say, 
but  the  way  they  say  it,  that  is  the 
fun.  I  did  not  give  him  the  least 
encouragement  As  for  that,  I 
think,  a  girl  can  always  stop  a  man 
when  she  does  not  care  for  him.  It 
depends  on  whether  you  intend 
him  to  commit  himself  or  not," 
Miss  Maijoribanks  continued,  and 
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fixed  her  eyes  meditatively,  bat  in-  tiy  to  take  your  hand  as  they  al- 

tently,  upon  her  friend's  face.  ways  do  in  novels  f — or  what  do 

*' Whether  I  intend?— oh  good-  they  do? — Oh,  Lucilla,  tell  me, 

ness,  Lncillal  how  can  you  speak  there's  a  dear ! " 

so  ?  as  if  I  ever  intended  anything,"  "  Nonsense,"   said   Lucilla,    ''  I 

said  her  companion,  confused,  yet  only  want  you  to  understand  that 

flattered,   by   the   possibility;  to  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  into  any 

which   the    elder   sage   answered  danger  of  that  sort    My  only  am- 

calmly,  with  all  the  composure  in  bition,  Fanny,  as  I  have  told  you 

the  world.  often,  is  to  go  home  to  Carlingford 

''  No,  I  never  supposed  you  did ;  and  be  a  comfort  to  dear  papa." 
I  was  thinking  of  myself,"  said  Lu-  *'  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  kissmg  her 
cilia,  as  if,  indeed,  that  was  the  devoted  companion,  ''and  it  is  so 
only  reasonable  subject  of  thought  good  of  you,  dear ;  but  then  you 
'*  You  know  I  have  seen  a  good  cannot  go  on  all  your  life  being  a 
deal  of  the  world,  one  way  and  an-  comfort  to  dear  papa,"  said  the  in- 
otiber,  with  going  to  spend  the  holi-  telligent  girl,  l>ethinking  herself, 
days,  and  I  could  tell  you  quanti-  and  looking  again  with  some  enti- 
ties of  things.  It  is  quite  astonish-  osity  in  Lucilla's  face, 
ing  how  much  experience  one  gets.  ''  We  must  leave  that  to  Provi- 
When  I  was  at  Midhurst^  at  Easter,  dence,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
there  was  my  cousin  Tom,  who  was  with  a  sense  of  paying  a  compli- 
quite  ridiculous ;  I  declare  he  near-  ment  to  Providence  in  intrusting  it 
ly  brought  things  to  an  explanar  with  such  a  responsibility.  *'Ihave 
tion,  Fanny — ^wMch,  of  course,  of  always  been  guided  for  the  best 
all  things  in  the  world  I  most  hitherto,"  she  continued,  with  an 
wanted  to  avoid."  innocent  and  unintentional  profan- 

''Oh,  but  why,  Lucilla?"  cried  ity,  which  sounded  solemn  to  her 

Fanny,  full  of  delight  and  wonder;  equally  innocent  companion,  " and 

^'  I  do  so  want  to  know  what  they  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  so  till  the 

say  when  they  make explana-  end." 

tions,  as  you  call  them.    Oh,  do  From  which  it  will  be  perceived 

tell  me,  Ludlla,  why  ?"  that  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  of  the 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Maijori-  numerous  class  of  religionists  who 
banks,  "  a  cousin  of  my  own !  and  keep  up  civilities  with  heaven,  and 
only  twenty-one,  and  reading  for  pay  all  the  proper  attentions,  and 
the  bar!  In  the  first  place,  my  show  their  respect  for  the  divine 
aunt  would  never  have  forgiven  government  in  a  manner  befittiu^ 
me,  and  I  am  veiy  fond  of  my  persons  who  know  the  value  of 
aunt  It's  so  nice  to  like  all  one's  their  own  approbation.  The  con- 
relations.  I  know  some  girls  who  versation  dropped  at  this  point ;  for 
can't  bear  theirs ;  and  then  a  boy  Lucilla  was  too  important  a  person 
not  much  older  than  myself,  with  to  be  left  to  the  undivided  posses- 
nothing  but  what  hiB  mother  sion  of  an  inquisitive  innocent  like 
pleases!  Fortunately  he  did  not  Fanny  Middleton,  who  was  only 
just  say  the  words,  so  I  escaped  sixteen,  and  had  never  had  even  a 
that  time ;  but,  of  course,  I  could  flirtation  in  her  own  person.  There 
understand  perfectly  what  he  were  no  Carlingford  girls  at  Mount 
meant."  Pleasant,  except  poor  little  Bose 

"  But  oh,  Lucilla,  tell  me  the  Lake,  the  drawing-master's  second 

words,"  cried  the  persistent  ques-  daughter,  who  had  been  received 

tioner,  "  do,  there's  a  darling !    I  on  Dr  Maijoribanlra'a  reoommenda- 

am  quite  sure  vou  have  heard  them  tion,  and  who  heard  the  little  chil- 

— and  I  should  so  like  to  know  ex-  dren  their  geography  and  reading, 

'                  actly  what  they  say ; — do  they  go  and  gave  ^em   little   lessons  in 

'                  down  on  their  knees? — or  do  they  drawing,  by  way  of  paying  for  her 
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own  education  ;  but  then  Rose  was 
entirely  out  of  Miss  Maijoiibanks's 
way,  and  could  never  count  for 
anything  in  her  designs  for  the 
future.  The  girls  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant were  good  girls  on  the  whole, 
and  were  rather  improved  by  the 
influence  of  Lucilla,  who  was  ex- 
tremely good-natured,  and,  so  long 
as  her  superiority  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged, was  ready  to  do  anything 
for  anybody — so  that  Rose  Lake 
was  not  at  all  badly  off  in  her  in- 
ferior position.  She  could  be  made 
naeful  too,  which  was  a  great  point 
in  her  favour ;  and  Miss  Maijori- 
banks,  who  possessed  by  nature 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
ruler,  instinctively  understood  and 
appreciated  the  instruments  that 
came  to  her  hand.  As  for  Rose, 
ahe  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
school  of  design  in  Carlingford,  of 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
authorities  who,  in  those  days,  in- 
habited Marlborough  House,  Mr 
Lake  was  the  master.  Rose  was 
the  pride  of  the  school  in  the 
peaceable  dajs  before  her  mother 
died ;  she  did  not  know  much  else, 
pcKfT  chUd,  except  novels,  but  her 
copies  ''  from  the  round  "  filled  her 
father  with  admiration,  and  her  de- 
sign for  a  Honiton-lace  flounce,  a 
spirited compositionof  dragons'  tails 
and  the  striking  plant  called  teazle, 
which  flourishes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlingford  (for  Mr  Lake 
had  leanings  towards  Pteraphaelit- 
ism),  was  thought  by  the  best  judges 
to  show  a  wonderful  amount  of 
feeling  for  art  and  just  missed  bemg 
selected  for  the  prize.  A  girl  with 
such  a  talent  was  naturally  much 
appreciated  in  Mount  Pleasant  She 


made  the  most  charming  design  for 
Miss  Maijoribanks's  handkerchief — 
^'Lucilla,''  in  Gothic  chaxacters,  en- 
closed in  a  wreath  of  f  oiget-me>nots, 
skilfully  combined  with  thistle- 
leaves,  which  Rose  took  great  pains 
to  explain  were  so  much  better 
adapted  to  ornamentation  than  foli- 
age of  a  less  distinct  character; 
and  the  young  draughtswoman  was 
so  charmed  by  LucOla's  enthusias- 
tic admiration,  that  she  volunteered 
to  work  the  design  in  the  cambric, 
which  was  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  This  was  on  the  eve  of 
Miss  Maijoribanks's  final  departure 
from  school  She  was  to  spend  a 
year  abroad,  to  the  envy  of  all 
whom  she  left  behind ;  but  for  her- 
self, Lucilla  was  not  elated.  She 
thought  it  very  probable  that  she 
would  ascend  Mont  Blanc  as  far  as 
the  Orands  Mulcts  at  least,  and,  of 
course,  in  spring,  go  up  Vesuvius, 
having  got  through  the  Carnival 
and  Miserere  and  all  the  balls  in 
Rome;  but  none  of  these  things 
moved  her  out  of  her  usual  com- 
posure. She  took  it  all  in  the  way 
of  business,  as  she  had  taken  her 
French  and  her  Qerman  and  her 
singing  and  her  political  economy. 
As  she  stepped  into  the  steamboat 
at  Dover  which  was  to  convey  her 
to  scenes  so  new,  Lucilla  felt  more 
and  more  that  she  who  held  the  re- 
oiganisation  of  society  in  Carling- 
foid  in  her  hands  was  a  woman 
with  a  mission.  She  was  going 
abroad  as  the  heir -apparent  went 
to  America  and  the  Holy  Land,  to 
complete  her  education,  and  fit  her- 
self, by  an  examination  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  nations,  for  an  illus- 
trious and  glorious  reign  at  home. 


OHAFTER  III. 


It  may  be  well  to  seize  the  op-  state  of  affairs  in  Carlingford  before 

portunity  of  Miss   Maijoribanks's  this  distinguished  revolutionary  be- 

tavels,  through  which  it  is  unne-  gan  her  labours.     It  is  somethm^ 

cessary  to  foUow  her,  as  they  have  like  going  back  into  the  prebistorio 

nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  period  —  those    ages  of    the  flmt;^ 

legitimate  history  of  her  great  un-  which  only   ingenious  quarrymer^ 

dertaking,  to  cxphiin  a  Httle  the  and   learned   geologists  can  eluci^ 
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date — to  recall  the  social  condition 
of  the  town  before  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  began  her  Thursday  evenings, 
before  St  Boque's  Chapel  was  bmlt 
or  thought  of,  while  Mr  Bury,  the 
Evangelical  Rector,  was  BtUl  in  full 
activity,  an^d  before  old  Mr  Tnfton, 
at  Salem  Chapel  (who  sometimes 
drank  tea  at  the  Rectory,  and  thus 
had  a  kind  of  clandestine  entrance 
into  the  dim  outskirts  of  that  chaos 
which  was  then  called  society),  had 
his  first  "  stroke."  From  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  alone  the  entirely 
disorganised  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  visible  at  a  glance.  It  is  true, 
Mr  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Mr 
Tufton,  was  received  by  Lady  Wes- 
tern, in  days  when  public  opinion 
had  made  great  advances;  but  then 
Lady  Western  was  the  most  good- 
natiured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
gave  an  invitation,  when  it  happen- 
ed to  come  into  her  head,  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences;  and,  after  all,  Mr  Vincent 
was  very  nice-looking  and  clever, 
and  quite  presentable.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  period  to  which  we 
tdlude  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Western  into  Grange  Lane. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
knew  how  to  look  like  a  lady  of 
fashion,  which  is  always  of  import- 
ance; but  she  was  terribly  inconse- 
quent, as  Miss  Maijoribanks  said, 
and  her  introductions  were  not  in 
the  least  to  be  depended  upon.  She 
was  indeed  quite  capable  of  invit- 
ing a  family  of  retired  drapers  to 
meet  the  best  people  in  Orange 
Lane,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
gratifyher;>rofe^&,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  all  society. 
Fortunately  for  Carlingford,  its  re- 
organisation was  in  abler  hands. 
Affairs  were  in  an  utterly  chaotic 
state  at  the  period  when  this  re- 
cord commences.  There  was  no- 
thing which  could  be  properly  called 
a  centre  in  the  entire  town.  To  be 
sure.  Orange  Lane  was  inhabited, 
as  at  present,  by  the  best  families 
in  Carlingford;  but  then,  without 
oi^ganisation,  what  good  does  it  do 


to  have  a  number  of  people  toge- 
ther %  For  example,  Mr  Bury  was 
utterly  unqualified  to  take  any 
lead.  Mrs  Buiy  had  been  dead  a 
long  time,  and  the  daughters  were 
married,  and  the  Rector's  maiden 
sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
and  askedpeople  to  tea-partieSjWhidi 
were  like  Methodists'  class-meetings, 
and  where  Mr  Tufton  was  to  be  met 
with,  and  sometimes  other  Dissent- 
ers, to  whom  the  Rector  gave  what 
he  called  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. But  he  never  gave  anything 
else  to  society,  except  weak  tea  and 
thin  bread-and-butter,  which  was 
fare,  the  ladies  said,  whidi  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  relish.  "I  never 
can  induce  Charles  to  go  out  to  tea," 
said  young  Mia  Woodbum,  pite- 
ously;  '*  he  won't,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it  After  dinner  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  an  easy-chair  and 
the  papers ;  and,  my  dear  Miss  Buiy, 
what  can  I  dol"  ''It  is  a  great 
pity,  my  dear,  that  your  huaband's 
carelessness  should  deprive  you  of 
the  benefit  of  Christian  converssr 
tion ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  your  dn^ 
to  stay  with  him,  and  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  made  up  to  you  at  home,"  Miss 
Bury  would  say.  As  for  the  Rec- 
tor, his  favourites  were  devoted  to 
him ;  and  as  he  always  saw  enough 
of  familiar  faces  at  lus  sister's  tea- 
parties,  he  took  no  account  of  the 
defaulters.  Then  there  was  Dr 
Maijoribanks,  who  gave  only  din- 
ners, to  which  natiuaUy,  as  there 
was  no  lady  in  the  house,  ladies 
could  not  be  invited,  and  who,  be- 
sides, was  rather  a  drawback  than 
a  benefit  to  society,  since  he  made 
the  men  quite  intolerable,  and  filled 
them  with  such  expectations,  in  the 
way  of  cookery,  that  they  never 
were  properly  content  with  a  good 
family  dinner  after.  Then  the  la^ 
dies,  from  whom  something  might 
justly  have  been  expected  in  the 
way  of  making  society  pleasant- 
such  as  Mrs  Centum  and  Mrs  Wood- 
bum,  for  example,  who  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  and  the 
most  liberal  housekeeping  allow- 
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anoes  —  were  either  incapacitated 
by  ciiciUDstancea  (which  was  a 
polite  tenn  in  use  at  Carlingf ord, 
and  meant  babies)  or  by  character. 
Mrs  Woodbnm  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read 
novels,  and  "take  off"  her  neigh- 
bonrsy  when  any  one  called  on  her; 
and,  of  coQise,  the  lady  who  was 
her  audience  on  one  occasion,  left 
with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  next  time  she  would  be  the 
victim;  a  circumstance  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  make  the  offender 
unpopular — ^for  there  were  very  few 
people  in  Carlingford  who  could  be 
amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours — ^but  made  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  knitting 
people  together,  and  making  a  har- 
monious whole  out  of  the  scraps 
and  fragments  of  society.  As  for 
Mrs  Chiley,  she  was  old,  and  had 
not  energy  enough  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and,  besides,  she  had  no 
children,  and  disliked  bustle  and 
trouble,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Colonel  never  enjoyed  his  din- 
ner if  he  had  more  than  four  people 
to  help  him  to  eat  it ;  and,  in 
abort,  you  might  have  gone  over 
Grange  Lane,  house  by  house,  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  capital  material, 
but  without  encountering  a  single 
individual  capable  of  mtJdng  any- 
thing out  of  it  Such  was  the  la- 
mentable condition,  at  the  moment 
this  history  commences,  of  society 
in  Carlingford. . 

And  yet  nobody  could  say  that 
there  were  not  very  good  elements 
to  make  society  with.  When  you 
add  to  a  man  capable  of  giving 
excellent  dinners,  like  Dr  Marjori- 
banks,  another  man  like  young  Mr 
Cavendish,  Mrs  Woodbum's  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of 
fadiion,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  dubs  in  town,  and  brought 
down  gossip  with  the  bloom  on  it 
to  Grange  Lane;  and  when  you 
join  to  Mrs  Centum,  who  was  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  much  out  of 
temper  t&it  it  was  safe  to  calculate 
on  something  amusing  from  her, 


the  languid  but  trenchant  humour 
of  Mrs  Woodbum — ^not  to  speak  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  perfectly 
available  for  the  background,  and 
all  the  nephews  and  cousins  and 
grandchildren,  who  constantly  paid 
visits  to  old  Mr  Western  and  Colo- 
nel Chiley ;  and  the  Browns,  when 
they  were  at  home,  with  their  float- 
ing suite  of  admirers;  and  the  young 
ladies  whosang,  and  tiieyoung  ladies 
who  sketched,  and  the  men  who 
went  out  with  the  hounds,  when 
business  permitted  them ;  and  the 
people  who  came  about  the  town 
when  there  was  an  election ;  and 
the  banisters  who  made  the  cireuit; 
and  the  gay  people  who  came  to  the 
races ;  not  to  speak  of  the  varying 
chances  of  curates,  who  could  talk 
or  play  the  piano,  with  which  Mr 
Bury  favoured  lus  parishioners — for 
he  changed  his  curates  very  often ; 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  the  lesser 
county  people,  and  the  country 
clergymen  ; — it  will  be  plainly  ap* 
parent  that  all  that  was  wanting 
to  Carlingford  was  a  master-lumd 
to  blend  these  different  elements. 
There  had  even  been  a  few  feeble 
preliminary  attempts  at  this  great 
work,  which  had  failed,  as  such  at- 
tempts always  fail  when  they  are 
premature,  and  when  the  real  agent 
of  the  change  is  already  on  the  way; 
but  preparations  and  presentiments 
had  taken  vague  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  town,  as  has  always 
been  observed  to  be  the  case  before 
a  great  revolution,  or  when  a  man 
destined  to  put  his  mark  on  his 
generation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
is  about  to  appear.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  a  man  this  time,  but 
Miss  Maijoribanks ;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere thrilled  and  trembled  to  the 
advent  of  the  new  luminary  all  the 
same. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  world 
of  Carlingford  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  from  which 
the  sovereign  intelligence  which 
was  to  develop  it  from  chaos  into 
order  and  harmony  weia^^ectivement^ 
to  come.  Some  people  had  hoped 
in  Mrs  Woodbum  before  she  fell 
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date — to  recall  the  social  condition 
of  the  town  before  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  began  her  Thursday  evenings, 
before  St  Roque's  Chapel  was  bmlt 
or  thoaght  of,  while  Mr  Bury,  the 
Evangelical  Rector,  was  still  in  full 
activity,  aiijl  before  old  Mr  Tafton, 
at  Salem  Chapel  (who  sometimes 
drank  tea  at  the  Rectory,  and  thus 
had  a  kind  of  clandestine  entrance 
into  the  dim  outskirts  of  that  chaos 
which  was  then  called  society),  had 
his  first  *^  stroke."  From  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  alone  the  entirely 
disorganised  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  visible  at  a  glance.  It  is  true, 
Mr  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Mr 
Tufton,  was  received  by  Lady  Wes- 
tern, in  days  when  public  opinion 
had  made  great  advances;  but  then 
Lady  Western  was  the  most  good- 
natured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
gave  an  invitation,  when  it  happen- 
ed to  come  into  her  head,  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences;  and,  after  all,  Mr  Vincent 
was  very  nice-looking  and  clever, 
and  quite  presentable.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  period  to  which  we 
dlude  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Western  into  Orange  Lane. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
knew  how  to  look  like  a  lady  of 
fashion,  which  is  always  of  import- 
ance ;  but  she  was  terribly  inconse- 
quent, as  Miss  Maijoribanks  said, 
and  her  introductions  were  not  in 
the  least  to  be  depended  upon.  She 
was  indeed  quite  capable  of  invit- 
ing a  family  of  retired  drapers  to 
meet  the  best  people  in  Grange 
Lane,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
gratify  her  ji>rofeg^,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  all  society. 
Fortunately  for  Carlingford,  its  re- 
organisation was  in  abler  hands. 
Affairs  were  in  an  utterly  chaotic 
state  at  the  period  when  this  re- 
cord commences.  There  was  no- 
thing which  could  be  properly  called 
a  centre  in  the  entire  town.  To  be 
sure.  Orange  Lane  was  inhabited, 
as  at  present,  by  the  best  families 
in  Carlingford;  but  then,  without 
organisation,  what  good  does  it  do 


to  have  a  number  of  people  toge- 
ther t  For  example,  Mr  Bury  wbb 
utterly  unqualified  to  take  any 
lead.  Mrs  Bury  had  been  dead  a 
long  time,  and  the  daughters  were 
married,  and  the  Rector's  maiden 
sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
and  askedpeopleto  tea-parties,which 
were  like  Methodists'  dass-meetings, 
and  where  Mr  Tufton  was  to  be  met 
with,  and  sometimes  other  Dissent- 
ers, to  whom  the  Rector  gave  what 
he  called  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. But  he  never  gave  anything 
else  to  society,  except  weak  tea  and 
thin  bread-and-butter,  which  was 
fare,  the  ladies  said,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  relish.  ''I  never 
can  induce  Charles  to  go  out  to  tea," 
said  young  Mrs  Woodbnm,  pite- 
ously;  "  he  won't,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.    After  dinner  he  thinks 

# 

of  nothing  but  an  easy-chair  and 
the  papers ;  and,  my  dear  Miss  Bury, 
what  can  I  dol"  ^' It  is  a  great 
pity,  my  dear,  that  your  husband's 
carelessness  should  deprive  you  of 
the  benefit  of  Christian  converssr 
tion ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  your  du^ 
to  stay  with  him,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  made  up  to  you  at  home,"  Miss 
Bury  would  say.  Aa  for  the  Rec- 
tor, his  favourites  were  devoted  to 
him ;  and  as  he  always  saw  enough 
of  familiar  faces  at  hb  sister's  tea- 
parties,  he  took  no  account  of  the 
defaulters.  Then  there  was  Dr 
Maijoribanks,  who  gave  only  din- 
ners, to  which  natiually,  as  there 
was  no  lady  in  the  house,  ladies 
could  not  be  invited,  and  who,  be- 
sides, was  rather  a  drawback  than 
a  benefit  to  society,  since  he  made 
the  men  quite  intolerable,  and  filled 
them  with  such  expectations,  in  the 
way  of  cookery,  that  they  never 
were  properly  content  with  a  good 
family  dmner  after.  Then  the  Isr 
dies,  from  whom  something  might 
justly  have  been  expected  in  the 
way  of  making  society  pleasant- 
such  as  Mrs  Centum  and  Mrs  Wood- 
bum,  for  example,  who  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  and  the 
most  liberal  houaekeeping  allow- 
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ances — were  either  incapacitated 
by  circumstancefl  (which  was  a 
polite  term  in  nae  at  Oarlingford, 
and  meant  babies)  or  by  character. 
Mrs  Woodbum  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read 
novels,  and  ''take  off"  her  neigh- 
boars,  when  any  one  called  on  her; 
and,  of  course,  the  lady  who  was 
her  audience  on  one  occasion,  left 
with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  next  time  she  would  be  the 
victim;  a  circumstance  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  make  the  offender 
unpopular — ^for  there  were  very  few 
people  in  Oarlingford  who  could  be 
amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours — but  made  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  knitting 
people  together,  and  making  a  har- 
monious whole  out  of  the  scraps 
and  fragments  of  society.  As  for 
Mrs  Chiley,  she  was  old,  and  had 
not  energy  enough  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and,  besides,  she  had  no 
children,  and  disliked  bustle  and 
trouble,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Colonel  never  enjoyed  his  din- 
ner if  he  had  more  than  four  people 
to  help  him  to  eat  it ;  and,  in 
short,  you  might  have  gone  over 
Grange  Lane,  house  by  house,  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  capital  material, 
but  without  encountering  a  single 
individual  capable  of  mcJcing  any- 
thing out  of  it.  Such  was  the  la- 
mentable condition,  at  the  moment 
this  lustoiy  commences,  of  society 
in  Oarlingford. . 

And  yet  nobody  could  say  that 
there  were  not  very  good  elements 
to  make  society  with.  When  you 
add  to  a  man  capable  of  giving 
excellent  dinners,  like  Dr  Maijori- 
banks,  another  man  like  young  Mr 
Cavendish,  Mrs  Woodbum's  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of 
fiariiion,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  clubs  in  town,  and  brought 
down  gossip  with  the  bloom  on  it 
to  Gmnge  Lane;  and  when  yon 
join  to  Mrs  Centum,  who  was  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  much  out  of 
temper  that  it  was  safe  to  calculate 
on  something  amusing  from  her, 


the  languid  but  trenchant  humour 
of  Mrs  Woodbum — ^not  to  spedc  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  perfectly 
available  for  the  background,  and 
all  the  nephews  and  cousins  and 
grandchildren,  who  constantly  paid 
visits  to  old  Mr  Western  and  Colo- 
nel Chiley ;  and  the  Browns,  when 
they  were  at  home,  with  their  float- 
ing suite  of  admirers;  and  the  young 
ladies  whosang,  and  die  young  ladies 
who  sketched,  and  the  men  who 
went  out  with  the  hounds,  when 
business  permitted  them ;  and  the 
people  who  came  about  the  town 
when  there  was  an  election ;  and 
the  barristers  who  made  the  circuit; 
and  the  gay  people  who  came  to  the 
races ;  not  to  speak  of  the  varying 
chances  of  curates,  who  could  talk 
or  play  the  piano,  with  which  Mr 
Bury  favoured  his  parishioners — for 
he  changed  his  curates  very  often ; 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  the  lesser 
county  people,  and  the  country 
clergymen ; — ^it  will  be  plainly  ap« 
parent  that  all  that  was  wanting 
to  Oarlingford  was  a  master-hand 
to  blend  these  different  elements. 
There  had  even  been  a  few  feeble 
preliminary  attempts  at  this  great 
work,  which  had  failed,  as  such  at- 
tempts always  fail  when  they  are 
premature,  and  when  the  real  agent 
of  the  change  is  already  on  the  way; 
but  preparations  and  presentiments 
had  taken  vague  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  town,  as  has  always 
been  observed  to  be  the  case  before 
a  great  revolution,  or  when  a  man 
destined  to  put  his  mark  on  his 
generation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
is  about  to  appear.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  a  man  this  time,  but 
Miss  Marjoribanks ;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere thrilled  and  trembled  to  the 
advent  of  the  new  luminary  all  the 
same. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  world 
of  Oarlingford  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  from  which 
the  sovereign  intelligence  which 
was  to  develop  it  from  chaos  into 
order  and  harmony  wdSf^ectivement^ 
to  come.  Some  people  had  hoped 
in  Mrs  Woodbum  before  she  fell 
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date — ^to  recall  the  social  oonditioii 
of  the  town  before  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  began  her  Thursday  evenings, 
before  St  Roque's  Chapel  was  bmlt 
or  thought  of,  while  Mr  Bury,  the 
Evangelical  Rector,  was  still  in  full 
activity,  and  before  old  Mr  Tufton, 
at  Salem  Chapel  (who  sometimes 
drank  tea  at  the  Rectoiy,  and  thus 
had  a  kind  of  clandestine  entrance 
into  the  dim  outskirts  of  that  chaos 
which  was  then  called  society),  had 
his  first  "  stroke/'  From  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  alone  the  entirely 
disorganised  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  visible  at  a  glance.  It  is  true, 
Mr  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Mr 
Tufton,  was  received  by  Lady  Wes- 
tern, in  days  when  public  opinion 
had  made  great  advances;  but  then 
Lady  Western  was  the  most  good- 
natured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
gave  an  invitation,  when  it  happen- 
ed to  come  into  her  head,  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and,  after  all,  Mr  Vincent 
was  very  nice-looking  and  clever, 
and  quite  presentable.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  period  to  which  we 
idlude  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Western  into  Grange  Lane. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
knew  how  to  look  like  a  lady  of 
fashion,  which  is  always  of  import- 
ance; but  she  was  terribly  inconse- 
quent, as  Miss  Maijoribanks  said, 
and  her  introductions  were  not  in 
the  least  to  be  depended  upon.  She 
was  indeed  quite  capable  of  invit- 
ing a  family  of  retired  drapers  to 
meet  the  best  people  in  Grange 
Lane,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
gratify  her  protegisy  which,  of  course, 
was  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  all  society. 
Fortunately  for  Carlingford,  its  re- 
organisation was  in  abler  hands. 
Affairs  were  in  an  utterly  chaotic 
state  at  the  period  when  this  re- 
cord commences.  There  was  no- 
thing which  could  be  properly  called 
a  centre  in  the  entire  town.  To  be 
sure.  Grange  Lane  was  inhabited, 
as  at  present,  by  the  best  families 
in  Carlingford;  but  then,  without 
organisation,  what  good  does  it  do 


to  have  a  number  of  people  toge- 
ther f  For  example,  Mr  Buiy  was 
utterly  unqualified  to  take  any 
lead.  Mrs  Bury  had  been  dead  a 
long  time,  and  the  daughters  were 
married,  and  the  Rector's  maiden 
sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
and  asked  people  to  tea-parties,which 
were  like  Methodists'  ckss-meetings, 
and  where  Mr  Tufton  was  to  be  met 
with,  and  sometimes  other  Dissent- 
ers, to  whom  the  Rector  gave  what 
he  called  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. But  he  never  gave  anything 
else  to  society,  except  weak  tea  and 
thin  bread-and-bu^r,  which  was 
fare,  the  ladies  said,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  relish.  "I  never 
can  induce  Charles  to  go  out  to  tea," 
said  young  Mrs  Woodbum,  pite- 
ously;  '*  he  won't,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it  After  dinner  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  an  easy-chair  and 
the  papers ;  and,  my  dear  Miss  Buiy, 
what  can  I  dot"  "It  is  a  great 
pity,  my  dear,  that  your  husband's 
carelessness  should  deprive  you  of 
the  benefit  of  Christian  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  your  duty 
to  stay  with  him,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  made  up  to  you  at  home,"  Miss 
Bury  would  say.  As  for  the  Re<>- 
tor,  his  favourites  were  devoted  to 
him ;  and  as  he  always  saw  enough 
of  familiar  faces  at  his  sister's  tea- 
parties,  he  took  no  account  of  the 
defaulters.  Then  there  was  Dr 
Maijoribanks,  who  gave  only  din- 
ners, to  which  natiually,  as  there 
was  no  lady  in  the  house,  ladies 
could  not  be  invited,  and  who,  be- 
sides, was  rather  a  drawback  than 
a  benefit  to  society,  since  he  made 
the  men  quite  intolerable,  and  fiUed 
them  with  such  expectations,  in  the 
way  of  cookery,  that  they  never 
were  properly  content  with  a  good 
family  dmner  after.  Then  the  lar 
dies,  from  whom  something  might 
justly  have  been  expected  in  the 
way  of  making  society  pleasant — 
such  as  Mrs  Centum  and  Mrs  Wood- 
bum,  for  example,  who  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  and  the 
most  liberal  housekeeping  allow- 
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ances  —  were  eitlier  incapacitated 
by  circmnstancea  (which  was  a 
polite  tenn  in  use  at  Cariingf ord, 
and  meant  babies)  or  by  character. 
Hrs  Woodbum  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read 
novels,  and  ''take  off"  her  neigh- 
bonrSy  when  any  one  called  on  her; 
and,  of  conme,  the  lady  who  was 
her  audience  on  one  occasion,  left 
with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  next  time  she  would  be  the 
victim;  a  circumstance  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  make  the  offender 
unpopular — ^f  or  there  were  very  few 
pe(^le  in  Carlingford  who  could  be 
amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours — ^but  made  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  knitting 
people  together,  and  making  a  har- 
monious whole  out  of  the  scraps 
and  fragments  of  society.  As  for 
Mrs  Chiley,  she  was  old,  and  had 
not  energy  enough  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and,  besides,  she  had  no 
children,  and  disliked  bustle  and 
trouble,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Colonel  never  enjoyed  his  din- 
ner if  he  had  more  than  four  people 
to  help  him  to  eat  it ;  and,  in 
short,  you  might  have  gone  over 
Grange  Lane,  house  by  house,  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  capital  material, 
but  without  encountering  a  single 
individual  capable  of  mtJcing  any- 
thing out  of  it.  Such  was  the  la- 
mentable condition,  at  the  moment 
this  histoiy  commences,  of  society 
in  Carlingford. . 

And  yet  nobody  could  say  that 
there  were  not  very  eood  elements 
to  make  society  with.  When  you 
add  to  a  man  capable  of  giving 
excellent  dinners,  like  Dr  Maijori- 
banks,  another  man  like  young  Mr 
Cavendish,  Mrs  Woodbum's  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of 
fai^on,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  dubs  in  town,  and  brought 
down  gossip  with  the  bloom  on  it 
to  Orange  Lane;  and  when  you 
join  to  Mrs  Centum,  who  was  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  much  out  of 
temper  that  it  was  safe  to  calculate 
on  something  amusing  from  her, 


the  languid  but  trenchant  humour 
of  Mrs  Woodbum — ^not  to  speak  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  perfectly 
available  for  the  background,  and 
all  the  nephews  and  cousins  and 
grandchildren,  who  constantly  paid 
visits  to  old  Mr  Western  and  Colo- 
nel Chiley ;  and  the  Browns,  when 
they  were  at  home,  with  their  float- 
ing suite  of  admirers;  and  the  young 
ladies  who  sang,  and  the  young  ladies 
who  sketched,  and  the  men  who 
went  out  with  the  hounds,  when 
business  permitted  them ;  and  the 
people  who  came  about  the  town 
when  there  was  an  election ;  and 
the  barristers  who  made  the  circuit; 
and  the  gay  people  who  came  to  the 
races ;  not  to  speak  of  the  varyine 
chances  of  curates,  who  could  talk 
or  play  the  piano,  with  which  Mr 
Bury  favoured  his  parishioners — ^for 
he  changed  his  curates  very  often ; 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  the  lesser 
county  people,  and  the  country 
clergymen  ; — it  will  be  plainly  ap* 
parent  that  aU  that  was  wanting 
to  Carlingford  was  a  master-hand 
to  blend  these  different  elements. 
There  had  even  been  a  few  feeble 
preliminary  attempts  at  this  great 
work,  which  had  failed,  as  sudi  at- 
tempts always  fail  when  they  are 
premature,  and  when  the  real  agent 
of  the  change  is  already  on  the  way; 
but  preparations  and  presentiments 
had  taken  vague  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  town,  as  has  always 
been  observed  to  be  the  case  before 
a  great  revolution,  or  when  a  man 
destined  to  put  his  mark  on  his 
generation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
is  about  to  appear.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  a  man  this  time,  but 
Miss  Maijoribanks ;  but  the  atmo* 
sphere  thrilled  and  trembled  to  the 
advent  of  the  new  luminary  sdl  the 
same. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  world 
of  CarHngford  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  from  which 
the  sovereign  intelligence  which 
was  to  develop  it  from  chaos  into 
order  and  harmony  wejiy^ectivement, 
to  come.  Some  people  had  hoped 
in  Mrs  Woodbum  before  she  fell 
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date — to  recall  the  social  condition 
of  the  town  before  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  began  her  Thursday  evenings, 
before  St  Roque's  Chax)el  was  bmlt 
or  thought  of,  while  Mr  Buiy,  the 
EvangeUcal  Rector,  was  still  in  full 
activity,  and  before  old  Mr  Tufton, 
at  Salem  Chapel  (who  sometimes 
drank  tea  at  the  Rectory,  and  thus 
had  a  kind  of  clandestine  entrance 
into  the  dim  outskirts  of  that  chaos 
which  was  then  called  society),  had 
his  first  "  stroke."  From  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  alone  the  entirely 
disorganised  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  visible  at  a  glance.  It  is  true, 
Mr  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Mr 
Tufton,  was  received  by  Lady  Wes- 
tern, in  days  when  public  opinion 
had  made  great  advances;  but  then 
Lady  Western  was  the  most  good- 
natured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
gave  an  invitation,  when  it  happen- 
ed to  come  into  her  head,  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and,  after  all,  Mr  Vincent 
was  very  nice-looking  and  clever, 
and  quite  presentable.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  period  to  which  we 
idlude  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Western  into  Grange  Lane. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
knew  how  to  look  like  a  lady  of 
fashion,  which  is  always  of  import- 
ance ;  but  she  was  terribly  inoonse* 
quent,  as  Miss  Marjoribanks  said, 
and  her  introductions  were  not  in 
the  least  to  be  depended  upon.  She 
was  indeed  quite  capable  of  invit- 
ing a  family  of  retired  drapers  to 
meet  the  best  people  in  Grange 
Lane,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
gratify  her  jE>rofe^^  which,  of  course, 
was  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  all  society. 
Fortunately  for  Carlingford,  its  re- 
organisation was  in  abler  hands. 
Affairs  were  in  an  utterly  chaotic 
state  at  the  period  when  this  re- 
cord commences.  There  was  no- 
thing which  could  be  properly  called 
a  centre  in  the  entire  town.  To  be 
sure,  Grange  Lane  was  inhabited, 
as  at  present,  by  the  best  families 
in  Carlingford;  but  then,  without 
organisation,  what  good  does  it  do 


to  have  a  number  of  people  toge- 
ther )  For  example,  Mr  Bury  was 
utterly  unqualified  to  take  any 
lead.  Mrs  Bury  had  been  dead  a 
long  time,  and  the  daughters  were 
married,  and  the  Rector's  maiden 
sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
and  asked  people  to  t6a-parties,which 
were  like  Methodists'  class-meetings, 
and  where  Mr  Tufton  was  to  be  met 
with,  and  sometimes  other  Dissent- 
ers, to  whom  the  Rector  gave  what 
he  called  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. But  he  never  gave  anything 
else  to  society,  except  weak  tea  and 
thin  bread-and-butter,  which  was 
fare,  the  ladies  said,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  relish.  "I  never 
can  induce  Charles  to  go  oat  to  tea,'' 
said  young  Mrs  Woodbnm,  pite- 
ously;  "  he  won't,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it  After  dinner  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  an  easy-chair  and 
the  papers ;  and,  my  dear  Miss  Bniy, 
what  can  I  dof"  ^'It  is  a  great 
pity,  my  dear,  that  your  husbuid's 
carelessness  should  deprive  you  of 
the  benefit  of  Christian  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  your  duty 
to  stay  with  him,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  made  up  to  you  at  home,"  Miss 
Bury  would  say.  As  for  the  Beo- 
tor,  his  favourites  were  devoted  to 
him ;  and  as  he  always  saw  enough 
of  familiar  faces  at  Iub  sister's  tea- 
parties,  he  took  no  account  of  the 
defaulters.  Then  there  was  Dr 
Marjoribanks,  who  gave  only  din- 
ners, to  which  naturally,  as  there 
was  no  lady  in  the  house,  ladies 
could  not  be  invited,  and  who,  be- 
sides, was  rather  a  drawback  than 
a  benefit  to  society,  since  he  made 
the  men  quite  intolerable,  and  filled 
them  with  such  expectations,  in  the 
way  of  cookery,  that  they  never 
were  properly  content  with  a  good 
family  dmner  after.  Then  the  Isr 
dies,  from  whom  something  might 
justly  have  been  expected  in  the 
way  of  making  society  pleasant— 
such  as  Mrs  Centum  and  Mrs  Wood- 
bum,  for  example,  who  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  and  the 
most  liberal  housekeeping  allow- 
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ancea  —  were  eitlier  incapacitated 
by  drcnmstances  ( which  was  a 
polite  tenn  ia  use  at  Carlingford, 
and  meant  babies)  or  by  character. 
Mrs  Woodbnm  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read 
novels,  and  "take  off''  her  neigh- 
bours, when  any  one  called  on  her; 
and,  of  course,  the  lady  who  was 
her  audience  on  one  occasion,  left 
with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  next  time  she  would  be  the 
victim;  a  circumstance  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  make  the  offender 
unpopular — ^for  there  were  very  few 
people  in  Carlingford  who  could  be 
amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours — ^but  made  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  knitting 
people  together,  and  making  a  har- 
monious whole  out  of  the  scraps 
and  fragments  of  society.  As  for 
Mrs  Chiley,  she  was  old,  and  had 
not  enexgy  enough  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and,  besides,  she  had  no 
children,  and  disliked  bustle  and 
trouble,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Colonel  never  enjoyed  his  din- 
ner if  he  had  more  than  four  people 
to  help  him  to  eat  it ;  and,  in 
short,  you  might  have  gone  over 
Grange  Lane,  house  by  house,  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  capital  material, 
but  without  encountering  a  single 
individual  capable  of  making  any- 
thing out  of  it  Such  was  the  la- 
mentable condition,  at  the  moment 
this  history  commences,  of  society 
in  Carlingford. . 

And  yet  nobody  could  say  that 
there  were  not  very  good  elements 
to  make  society  with.  When  you 
add  to  a  man  capable  of  giving 
excellent  dinners,  like  Dr  Marjori- 
banks,  another  man  like  young  Mr 
Cavendish,  Mrs  Woodbum's  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  clubs  in  town,  and  brought 
down  gossip  with  the  bloom  on  it 
to  Orange  Lane;  and  when  you 
join  to  Mrs  Centum,  who  was  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  much  out  of 
temper  that  it  was  safe  to  calculate 
on  something  amusing  from  her, 


the  languid  but  trenchant  humour 
of  Mrs  Woodbum — ^not  to  speak  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  perfectly 
available  for  the  background,  and 
aU  the  nephews  and  cousins  and 
grandchildren,  who  constantly  paid 
visits  to  old  Mr  Western  and  Colo- 
nel Chiley ;  and  the  Browns,  when 
they  were  at  home,  with  their  float- 
ing suite  of  admirers;  and  the  young 
ladies  who  sang,  and  the  young  ladies 
who  sketched,  and  the  men  who 
went  out  with  the  hounds,  when 
business  permitted  them ;  and  the 
people  who  came  about  the  town 
when  there  was  an  election ;  and 
the  barristers  who  made  the  circuit; 
and  the  gay  people  who  came  to  the 
races ;  not  to  speak  of  the  varyine 
chances  of  curates,  who  could  talk 
or  play  the  piano,  with  which  Mr 
Bury  favoured  his  parishioners-— for 
he  changed  his  curates  very  often ; 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  the  lesser 
county  people,  and  the  country 
clergymen  ; — ^it  will  be  plainly  ap- 
parent that  all  that  was  wanting 
to  Carlingford  was  a  master^hand 
to  blend  these  different  elements. 
There  had  even  been  a  few  feeble 
preliminary  attempts  at  this  great 
work,  which  had  failed,  as  such  at- 
tempts always  fail  when  they  are 
premature,  and  when  the  real  agent 
of  the  change  is  already  on  the  way; 
but  preparations  and  presentiments 
had  taken  vague  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  town,  as  has  always 
been  observed  to  be  the  case  before 
a  great  revolution,  or  when  a  man 
destined  to  put  his  mark  on  his 
generation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
is  about  to  appear.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  a  man  this  time,  but 
Miss  Maijoribanks ;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere thrilled  and  trembled  to  the 
advent  of  the  new  luminary  all  the 
same. 

Yet»  at  the  same  time,  the  world 
of  Carlingford  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  from  which 
the  sovereign  intelligence  which 
was  to  develop  it  from  chaos  into 
order  and  harmony  was^^ectivementf 
to  come.  Some  people  had  hoped 
in  Mrs  Woodburn  before  she  fell 
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into  her  present  languor  of  iq>pear- 
anoe  and  expreadon ;  and  a  great 
many  people  hoped  in  Mr  Caven* 
dish's  wife,  if  he  married,  as  he  was 
said  to  intend  to  do ;  for  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  the  habit  of 
describing  himself ,  no  doubt,  veiy 
tmthf ally,  as  one  of  the  Cayen- 
dishes,  was  a  person  of  great  con- 
sideration in  Orange  Lane;  and 
some  hoped  in  a  new  Rector,  for  it 
was  apparent  that  Mr  Bory  conld 
not  last  very  long.  Thus,  with  the 
ordinary  short-sightedness  of  the 
haoian  spedes,  Carlingford  blinded 
itself,  and  tamed  its  eyes  in  eveiy 
direction  in  the  world  rather  than  in 
that  of  the  Swiss  moantains,  which 
were  being  climbed  at  that  moment 
by  a  large  and  blooming  young  wo- 
man, with  tawny  short  curls  and 
alert  decided  moyements ;  so  little 
do  we  know  what  momentous  issues 
may  hang  upon  the  most  possible 
accident !  Had  that  eneigetic  tra- 
veller slipped  but  an  inch  further 
upon  the  mer  de  glace — ^had  she 
ti^en  that  other  step  which  she 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not 
to  take  on  the  Wengem  Alp — ^there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  the 
hopes  of  social  importance  for  Car- 
lingford. But  the  good  fairies  took 


care  of  Ludlla  and  her  mission,  and 
saved  her  from  the  precipice  and 
the  crevasses — and  instinetivedy  the 
air  at  home  got  note  of  what  was 
coming,  and  whispered  the  news 
myrteriously  through  the  keyholes. 
^Miss  Maijoribaucs  is  coming 
.  home,"  the  unsuspecting  male  pub- 
lic said  to  itself  as  it  returned  from 
Dr  Maijoribanks's  dinners,  with  a 
certain  distressiag,  but  mistaken 
presentiment,  that  these  delights 
were  to  come  to  an  end ;  and  the 
ladies  repeated  the  same  piece  of 
news,  conjoining  with  it  benevolent 
intimations  of  their  intention  to 
call  upon  her,  and  make  the  poor 
thing  feel  herself  at  home.  ''  Per- 
haps she  may  be  amusing,''  Mrs 
Woodbum  was  good  enough  to  add; 
but  these  words  meant  only  that 
perhaps  Ludlla,  who  was  coming 
to  set  them  all  right,  was  worthy  (3 
being  placed  in  the  satirist's  collec- 
tion along  with  Mrs  Centum  and 
Mrs  Chiley.  Thus,  while  the  town 
ripened  more  and  more  for  her  great 
misdon,  and  the  ignorant  human 
creatures,  who  were  to  be  her  sub- 
jects, showed  their  usual  blindness 
and  ignorance,  the  time  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  for  Miss  Maijoribanks's 
return. 


CHAPTER  nr. 


"  My  daughter  is  conung  home, 
Nancy,"  said  Dr  Maijoribanks. 
"  You  will  have  to  make  prepara* 
tions  for  her  immediately.  So  far 
as  I  can  make  out  from  this  letter, 
she  will  arrive  to-morrow  by  the 
half-past  five  train." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  with  the 
tone  of  a  woman  who  makes  the 
best  of  a  misfortune,  "  it  ain't  every 
young  lady  as  would  have  the  sense 
to  fix  an  hour  like  that  Ladies 
is  terrible  tiresome  in  that  way; 
they'll  come  in  the  middle  o'  the 
day,  when  a  body  don't  know  in 
the  world  what  to  have  for  them ; 
or  they'll  come  at  night,  when  a 
body's  tired,  and  ain't  got  the  heart 
to  go  into  a  supper.     There  was 


always  a  deal  of  sense  in  Miss  Lu- 
dUa,  when  she  hadn't  got  nothing 
in  her  head." 

''  Just  so,"  said  Dr  Maijoribanks, 
who  was  rather  relieved  to  have  got 
through  the  announcementso  easily. 
'^  You  will  see  that  her  room  is 
ready,  and  everything  comfortable ; 
and,  of  course,  to-morrow  she  and  I 
will  dine  alone.'* 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Nancy ;  but  this 
assent  was  not  given  in  the  deddve 
tone  of  a  woman  whose  audience 
was  over ;  and  then  she  was  seieed 
with  a  desire  to  arrange  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  the  cold  beef  on 
the  sideboard.  When  she  had  secur- 
ed this  little  interval  for  thought, 
she  returned  again  to  the  table^ 
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'where  her  master  aie  his  break- 
fasti  with  a  presentiment    "  If  you 
please,  sir,'    said  Nancy,  ^  not  to 
gpire  you  no  yexation  nor  trouble, 
nrhich  every  one  knows  as  it  has 
been  the  aim  o'  my  life  to  spare 
yon,  as  has  so  mnch  on  your  mind. 
Sat  it's  best  to  settle  afore  com- 
mencing, and  then  we  needn't  have 
no  heartburning.  If  you  please,  am 
I  to  take  my  orders  of  Miss  Lucilla, 
or  of  you,  as  I've  always  been  used 
to  I     In  the  missus's  time,''  said 
Nancy,  with  modest  confidence,  '*  as 
was  a  good  missus,  and  never  gave 
no  trouble  as  long  as  she  had  her 
aonp  and  her  jelly  comfortable,  it 
was  always  you  as  said  what  there 
was  to  be  for  dinner.    I  don't  make 
no  objection  to  doing  up  a  nice  little 
hmcheon  for  Miss  Lucilla,  and  giv- 
ing a  little  more  thought  now  and 
again  to  the  sweets;  but  it  ain't 
my  part  to  tell  yon,  sir,  as  a  lady's 
taste,  and  more  special  a  voung 
lady's,  ain't  to  be  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  yours  and  mine  as  has  been 
cultivated  like.     I'm  not  one  as 
likes  contention,"  continued  the 
domestic  oracle,  "but  I  couldn't 
abear  to  see  a  good  master  put 
apon:  and  if  it  should  be  as  Miss 
liociua  sets  her  mind  upon  messes 
as  ain't  got  no  taste  in  them,  and 
milk-puddings  and  stuff,  like  the 
most  of  the  ladies,  I'd  just  like  to 
know  out  of  your  own  mouth,  afore 
the  commencement,  what  I'm  to 
do!" 

Dr  Maijoribanks  was  so  moved 
by  this  appeal  that  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  contemplated  the  alarm- 
ing future  with  some  dismay.  ''  It 
is  to  be  hoped  Mias  LuciUa  will 
know  better,"  he  said.  ''  She  has 
agreat  deal  of  good  sense,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  wise 
enough  to  consult  the  tastes  of  the 
honaa*' 

Bat  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be 
let  off  80  easily.  "  As  you  say,  air, 
everything's  to  be  hoped,"  said 
Nancy,  steadily ;  "  but  there's  a- 
Q^y  ladies  as  don't  seem  to  me 
te  Have  got  no  taste  to  their 
months ;  and  it  ain't  as  if  it  was 


a  thing  that  could  be  left  to  hopes. 
Supposin'  as  it  comes  to  that,  sir, 
what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  who 
was  himself  a  little  puzzled,  "  you 
know  Miss  Lucilla  ia  nineteen, 
Nanpy,  and  my  only  child,  and  the 
natural  mistress  of  the  house." 

"Sir,"  said  Nancy,  austerely, 
"  them  ia  things  as  it  ain't  needful 
to  name ;  that  ain't  the  question  as 
I  was  askine.  Supposin'  as  things 
come  to  such  a  point,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

"  Bless  me  1  it's  half-past  nine," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  have  an 
appointment    You  can  come  just 
as  usual  when  we  are  at  breakfast, 
that  will  be  the  best  way,"  he  said 
as  he  went  out  at  the  door,  and 
chuckled  a  little  to  himself  when 
he  felt  he  had  escaped.    "  Lucilla 
ia  her    mother's    daughter,   it  is 
true,"  he  said  to  himself  when  he 
had  got  into  the  safe  seclusion  of  his 
brougham,  with  a  degree  of  doubt 
in  Ids  tone  which  was  startling,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  from  the  lips  of 
a  medical  man ;  "  but  she  is  my 
child  all   the   same,"    he   added, 
briskly,  with  returning  confidence  ; 
and  in  this   conviction  there  was 
something    which    reassured    the 
Doctor.    He  rubbed  his  hands  as 
he  bowled  along  to  hia  appoint^ 
ment,  and  thought  within  hiniself 
that  if  she  turned  out  a  girl  of 
spirit,  as  he  expected,  it  would  be 
good  fun  to  see  Lucilla's  struggle 
with  Nancy  for  the  veritable  reins 
of  government  If  Dr  MaqonbajakLS 
had  entertained  any  positive    ap- 
prehensions that  his  dinners  would 
be     spoiled  in    consequence,     liia 
amusement  would  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclualon ;  but  he  trusted 
entirely  in  Nancy  and  a  littlo   in 
LuciUa,  and  suffered  his  long  ui>x>eT- 
lip  to  relax  at  the  thought  witlxoiit 

much  fear.  ^         •*   - 

Her  father  had  not  retumetl  :f  x^oxn 

the  labours  of  his  long  day  ^wli^^n 

Ludlla  arrived,  but  he  ma<le     k^is 

last  visits  on  foot  in  order    tio   -fee 

able  to  send  the  brougham  f  oir    1^^^, 

which  was  a  great  thing    ffox-    -tlie 
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Doctor  to  do.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  mutual  respect  between  the  two, 
who  were  not  necessary  to  each 
other^B  comfort,  it  is  true,  as  such 
near  relations  sometimes  are ;  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  except  on 
the  sole  occasion  of  Mrs  Maijori- 
banks's  death,  had  never  misun- 
derstood each  other,  as  sometimes 
happens.  This  time  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  was  rather  pleased,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Doctor  did  not  come 
to  meet  her.  At  other  times  she 
had  been  a  visitor;  now  she  had 
come  into  her  kingdom,  and  had 
no  desire  to  be  received  like  a 
guest  A  sense  of  coming  home, 
warmer  than  she  remembered  to 
have  felt  before,  came  into  Lu- 
cilia's  active  mind  as  she  stepped 
into  the  brougham.  Not  that  the 
words  bore  any  special  tender 
meaning,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  her  heart, 
well  known  to  all  her  friends,  to 
live  henceforward  as  a  comfort  to 
dear  papa,  but  that  now  at  last  she 
was  coming  into  her  kingdom,  and 
entering  the  domain  in  which  she 
intended  her  will  to  be  law.  After 
living  for  a  year  with  friends  whose 
arrangements  (much  inferior  to 
those  which  she  could  have  made 
had  she  had  the  power)  she  had  to 
acquiesce  in,  and  whose  domestic 
economy  could  only  be  criticised  up 
to  a  certain  point,  it  was  naturally 
a  pleasure  to  Miss  Maijoribanks  to 
feel  that  now  at  length  she  was 
emancipated,  and  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise her  faculty.  There  were  times 
during  the  past  year  when  Lucilla 
had  with  difficulty  restrained  herself 
from  snatching  the  reins  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  hosts,  and  showing 
them  how  to  manage.  But,  impa- 
tient as  she  was,  she  had  to  restrain 
herself,  and  make  the  best  of  it 
Now  all  that  bondage  was  over. 
She  felt  like  a  young  king  entering 
in  secret  a  capital  wMch  awaits  him 
with  acclamations.  Before  she  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  rejoicing  pub- 
lic, there  were  arrangements  to  be 
made  and  things  to  be  done;  and 
Miss   Maijoribanks  gave  a   rapid 


glance  at  the  shops  in  Qeoige  Street 
as  she  drove  past,  and  decided 
which  of  them  she  meant  to  honour 
with  her  patronage.  When  she  en- 
tered the  garden  it  was  with  the 
same  rapid  glance  of  reoiganiaing 
genius  that  ^e  cast  her  eyes  around 
it ;  and  still  more  decided  was  the 
look  with  which  she  r^ga^ed  her 
own  room,  where  she  was  guided  by 
the  new  housemaid,  who  did  not 
know  Miss  Lucilla.  Nancy,  who 
knew  no  better  (being,  like  most 
gifted  i)erBons,  a  woman  of  one  idea), 
had  established  her  young  mistress 
in  the  little  chamber  which  had 
,  been  Lucilla's  when  she  was  a  child ; 
but  MIbb  Maijoribanks,  who  had  no 
sentimental  notions  about  white 
dimity,  shook  her  head  at  the  frigid 
little  apartment,  where,  however, 
she  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  placed 
at  present;  for  if  Dr  Maijoribanks 
had  been  a  man  of  the  prevenatU 
class,  disposed  to  make  aU  the  pre- 
parations possible  for  his  daughter, 
and  arrange  elegant  surprises  for 
her,  he  would  have  thoroughly  dis* 
gusted  Lucilla,  who  was  bent  on 
making  all  the  necessary  improve* 
ments  in  her  own  i)erson.  When 
she  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  await  her  father.  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  look  of  disapproba- 
tion was  mingled  with  so  much 
satisfaction  and  content  in  herself 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  behold.  She 
shook  her  head  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  as  she  paused  in  the  centra 
of  the  laige  faded  room,  where  there 
was  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire, 
which  burned  brightly,  and  kept  up 
a  lively  play  of  glimmer  and  shadow 
in  the  tell  glass  over  the  fireplaoey 
and  even  twinkled  dimly  in  the 
three  long  windows,  where  the  cur- 
tains hung  stiff  and  solemn  in  their 
daylight  form.'  It  was  not  an  un* 
comfortable  sort  of  big,  dull,  faded, 
respectable  drawing-room;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  family  in  it,  wiUi 
recollections  attached  to  every  old 
ottoman  and  easy-chair,  no  doabt 
it  would  have  been  charming ;  but 
it  was  only  a  waste  and  howling 
wilderness  to  Lucilla.    When  aha 
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had  walked  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  verified  all  the  plans  she 
had  already  long  ago  conceived  for 
the  embellishment  of  this  inner  court 
and  centre  of  her  kingdom,  Lncilla 
walked  with  her  unhesitating  step 
to  the  fire,  and  took  a  match  and 
lighted  all  the  candles  in  the  large 
old-fashioned  candlesticks,  which 
had  been  flickering  in  grotesque 
shadows  all  over  the  roof.  This 
proceeding  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  her  considerations, 
and  gave  Miss  Marjorihanks  an  idea, 
in  passing,  about  the  best  mode  of 
lighting,  which  she  afterwards  act- 
ed upon  with  great  success.  She 
was  standing  in  this  flood  of  light, 
regarding  everything  around  her 
with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
critic  and  reformer,  when  Dr  Mar- 
joiibanks  came  in.  Perhaps  there 
aroee  in  the  soul  of  the  Doctor  a 
momentary  thought  that  the  start- 
ling amount  of  eelairage  which  he 
witnessed  was  scarcely  necessary,  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  gave  a  mo- 
mentary glance  at  the  candles  as  he 
went  up  to  greet  his  daughter ;  but 
he  was  far  too  well-bred  a  man  to 
suggest  such  an  idea  at  the  moment. 
On  the  contrary,  he  kissed  her  with 
a  sentiment  of  real  pleasure,  and 
owned  to  himself  that,  if  she  was 
not  a  fool,  and  could  keep  to  her 
own  departaient,  it  might  be  rather 
agieeble  on  the  whole  to  have  a 
woman  in  the  house.  The  senti- 
ment was  not  enthusiastic,  and 
neither  were  the  words  of  his  salu- 
tation—  ''Well,  Lucille;  so  this 
is  you!"  said  the  moderate  and 
onexcited  father.  "Yes,  papa,  it 
is  me/'  said  Miss  Marjoiibanks, 
**  and  very  glad  to  get  home ;"  and 
so  the  two  sat  down  and  discussed 
the  journey — ^whether  she  had  been 
eold,  and  what  state  the  railway 
was  in — ^tiUthe  Doctor  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  to  prepare  for 
dinner.  "Nancy  in  always  very 
ponctoal,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
hungry,"  he  said ;  "  so  TU  go  up- 
stairs, with  your  permiasion,  Lu- 
ciUa,  and  change  my  coat;"  and 
with  this  the  actual  arrival  ter- 

VOI*  XCVn. — NO.  DXCIL 


minated,  and  the  new  reign  be- 
gan. 

But  it  was  only  next  morning 
that  the  young  sovereign  gave  any 
intimation  of  her  future  policy. 
She  had  naturally  a  great  deal  to 
tell  that  first  night;  and  though 
it  was  exclusively  herself,  and  her 
own  adventures  and  achievements, 
which  Miss  Maijoribanks  related, 
the  occasion  of  her  return  made 
that  sufficiently  natural;  and  the 
Doctor  was  not  altogether  superior 
to  the  natural  prejudice  which 
makes  a  man  interested,  even  when 
they  are  not  in  themselves  particu- 
larly interesting,  in  the  doings  of 
his  children.  She  succeeded  in 
doing  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  woman  —  she 
amused  her  father.  He  followed 
her  to  the  drawing-room  for  a 
marvel,  and  took  a  cup  of  tea, 
though  it  was  against  his  princi- 
ples; and,  on  the  whole,  Lucilla 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
she  had  made  a  conquest  of  the 
Doctor,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
grand  and  most  essential  prelimin- 
ary. In  the  little  interval  which 
he  spent  over  his  claret.  Miss  Mar- 
jorihanks had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing another  fundamental  duty  of 
woman — she  had,  as  she  herself 
expressed  it,  harmonised  the  rooms, 
by  the  simple  method  of  re-ar- 
ranging half  the  chairs  and  cover- 
ing the  tables  with  trifles  of  her 
own — a  proceeding  which  convert- 
ed the  apartment  from  an  abstract 
English  drawing-room  of  the  old 
school  into  Miss  Majjoribanks'-* 
drawing-room,  an  individual  spot 
of  ground  revealing  something  of 
the  character  of  its  mistress.  The 
Doctor  himself  was  so  moved  by 
this,  that  he  looked  vaguely  round 
when  he  came  in,  as  if  a  little 
doubtful  where  he  was — ^but  that 
might  only  be  the  effect  of  the 
sparkling  mass  of  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece,  which  he  was  too  well- 
bred  to  remark  upon  the  first 
night  But  it  was  only  in  the 
morning  that  Lucilla  unfolded  her 
standaid.    She  was  down  to  breaks 
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fast,  ready  to  ponr  out  the  coffee, 
before  the  Doctor  had  left  his  room. 
He  found  her,  to  his  intense  amaze- 
ment, seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  in  the  place  which  he  usually 
occupied  himself,  before  the  urn 
and  the  coffee-pot  Dr  Maijori- 
banks  hesitated  for  one  momentous 
instant,  stricken  dumb  by  this  un- 
paralleled audacity;  but  so  great 
was  the  effect  of  his  daughter's 
courage  and  steadiness,  that  after 
that  moment  of  fate  he  accepted 
the  seat  by  the  side  where  every- 
thing was  arranged  for  him,  and  to 
which  LuciUa  invited  him  sweetly, 
though  not  without  a  touch  of 
mental  perturbation.  The  moment 
he  had  seated  himself,  the  Doctor's 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  importance 
of  the  step  he  had  taken.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  taken  your  seat, 
papa,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
with  ingenuous  sweetness.  "But 
then  I  should  have  had  to  move 
the  urn,  and  all  the  things,  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  mind.''  The 
Doctor  said  nothing  but "  Humph ! " 
and  even  that  in  an  under-tone; 
but  he  became  aware  all  the  same 
that  he  had  abdicated,  without 
knowing  it,  and  that  the  reins  of 
state  had  been  smilingly  withdrawn 
from  his  unconscious  hands. 

When  Nancy  made  her  appear- 
ance the  fact  became  still  more 
apparent,  though  still  in  the  sweet- 
est way.  *'It  is  so  dreadful  to 
think  papa  should  have  been 
bothered  with  all  these  things  so 
long,''  said  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
^*  After  this  I  am  sure  you  and  I, 
Nancy,  can  arrange  it  all  without 
giving  him  the  trouble.  Perhaps 
this  morning,  papa,  as  I  am  a 
stranger,  you  will  say  if  there  is 
anything  you  would  like,  and  then 
I  shdl  have  time  to  talk  it  all  over 
with  Nancy,  and  find  out  what  is 
best,"  and  Lucilla  smiled  so  sweet- 
ly upon  her  two  amazed  subjects 
that  the  humour  of  the  situation 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  Doctor,  who 
had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous. 
•  He  laughed  out,  much  to  Nancy's 


consternation,  who  was  standing 
by  in  open-eyed  dismay.  "  Very 
well,  Lucilla,"  he  said ;  "  you 
shall  try  what  you  can  do.  I 
daresay  Nancy  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  back  again  before  long ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  quite 
content  that  you  should  try,"  and 
he  went  off  laughing  to  his  brougham, 
but  came  back  again  before  LudUa 
could  take  Nancy  in  hand,  who  was 
an  antagonist  more  formidable.  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"that  Tom  Marjoribanks  is  coming 
on  Circuit,  and  that  I  have  asked 
him  to  stay  here,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  suppose  he'll  anive  to- 
morrow. Qood-bye  till  the  evening." 

This,  though  Dr  Maijoiibaus 
did  not  in  the  least  intend  it,  struck 
Lucilla  like  a  Parthian  arrow,  and 
brought  her  down  for  the  moment. 
"  Tom  Marjoribanks !"  she  ejacu- 
lated in  a  kind  of  horror.  "  Of  ail 
people  in  the  world,  and  at  this 
moment!"  but  when  she  saw  the 
open  eyes  and  rising  colour  of 
Nancy  tiie  young  dictator  recovered 
herself — ^f  or  a  conqueror  in  the  first 
moment  of  his  victory  has  need  to 
be  wary.  She  called  Nancy  to  her 
in  her  most  affectionate  tones  as  she 
finished  her  breakfast  "I  sent 
papa  away,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
"because  I  wanted  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  you,  Nancy.  I  want  to 
tell  you  my  object  in  life.  It  is  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa.  Ever  since 
poor  mamma  died  that  is  what  I 
have  been  thinking  of ;  and  now  I 
have  come  home,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  is  not  to 
be  troubled  about  anything.  I 
know  what  a  good,  faithful,  valu- 
able woman  you  are,  I  assure  you. 
You  need  not  think  me  a  foolish 
girl  who  is  not  able  to  appreciate 
you.  The  dinner  was  charming 
last  night,  Nancy,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  much  feeling ;  "  and  I  never 
saw  anything  more  beautifuUy 
cooked  than  papa's  cutlets  to- 
day." 

"  Miss  Lucilla,  I  may  say  as  I  am 
very  glad  I  have  pleased  you,"  said 
Nancy,  who  was  not  quite  conquer- 
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ed  as  yet  She  stood  very  stiffly 
upright  by  the  table,  and  maintain- 
ed her  integrity.  '*  Master  is  par- 
ticular, I  don't  deny/'  continued 
the  prime  minster,  who  felt  herself 
dethroned.  ''  I've  always  done  my 
best  to  go  in  with  his  little  fancies, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  it  isn't 
right  and  natural  as  you  should 
be  the  missis.  Bat  I  ain't  used  to 
have  ado  with  ladies,  and  that's  the 
truth.  Ladies  is  stingy  in  a-many 
things  as  is  the  soul  of  a  good  din- 
ner to  them  as  knows.  I  may  be 
valleyable  or  not,  it  ain't  for  me  to 
say ;  but  I'm  not  one  as  can  always 
be  kept  to  a  set  figger  in  my  gravy- 
beef,  and  my  bacon,  and  them  sorts 
of  things.  As  for  the  butter,  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  give  nobody  an 
idea.  I  ain't  one  as  likes  changes, 
but  I  can't  abide  to  be  kept  to 
a  set  figger ;  and  that's  the  chief 
tiling.  Miss  LuciUa,  as  I've  got  to 
say." 

*'  And  quite  reasonable  too,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks ;  "you  and  I  will 
work  perfectly  well  together,  Nancy. 
I  am  sure  we  have  both  the  same 
meaning;  and  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  am  less  concerned  about 
dear  papa  than  about  the  gravy- 
beef.  He  must  have  been  very 
desolate,  with  no  one  to  talk  to, 
though  he  has  been  so  good  and 
kind  and  self-sacrificing  in  leaving 
me  to  get  every  advantage ;  but  I 
mean  to  make  it  up  to  him,  now 
I've  come  home." 

*'Yes,  miss,"  said  Nancy,  some- 
what mystified ;  "  not  but  what 
master  has  had  his  little  parties 
now  and  again,  to  cheer  him  up  a 
bit ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  miss, 
as  I  have  heard  compliments,  which 
it  was  Thomas  that  brought  'em 
down-stairs,  as  might  go  nigh  to 
turn  a  body's  head,  if  it  was  vanity 
as  I  was  thinking  of ;  but  I  ain't 
one  as  thinks  of  anything  but  the 
comfort  of  the  family,"  said  Nancy, 
yielding  in  spite  of  herself  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  higher  will  in 
presence  of  which  she  foimd  her- 
self, '^and  I'm  .always  one  as  does 
my  best,  Miss  LucUla,  if  I  ain't 


worried  nor  kept  to  a  set  figger  with 
my  gravy-beef." 

''I  have  heard  of  papa's  dinners," 
said  Lucilla,  graciously,  ''and  I 
don't  mean  to  let  down  your  repu- 
tation, Nancy.  Now  we  are  two 
women  to  manage  everything,  we 
ought  to  do  still  better.  I  have 
two  or  three  things  in  my  head 
that  I  will  tell  you  after;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  object  of  my  life  is  to  be  a 
comfort  to  poor  papa ;  and  now  let 
us  think  what  we  had  better  have 
for  dinner,"  said  the  new  sovereign. 
Nancy  was  so  totally  unprepared 
for  this  manner  of  dethronement, 
that  she  gave  in  like  her  master. 
She  followed  Miss  Maijoribanks 
humbly  into  those  details  in  which 
Lucilla  speedily  proved  herself  a 
woman  of  original  mind,  and  powers 
quite  equal  to  her  undertaking. 
The  Doctor's  formid-ible  house- 
keeper conducted  her  young  mis- 
tress down-stairs  afterwards,  and 
showed  her  everything  with  the 
meekness  of  a  saint.  Lucilla  had 
won  a  second  victory  still  more  ex- 
hilarating and  satisfactory  than  the 
first ;  for,  to  be  sure,  it  is  no  great 
credit  to  a  woman  of  nineteen  to 
make  a  man  of  any  age  throw  down 
his  arms ;  but  to  conquer  a  woman 
is  a  different  matter,  and  Lucilla 
was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference. Now,  indeed,  she  could 
feel  with  a  sense  of  reality  that 
her  foundations  were  laid. 

Miss  Maijoribanks  had  enough 
of  occupation  for  that  day,  and  for 
many  days.  But  her  mind  was  a 
little  distracted  by  her  father's  part- 
ing intelligence,  and  she  had,  be- 
sides, a  natural  desire  to  view  the 
country  she  had  come  to  conquer. 
When  she  had  made  a  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  house,  and  shifted 
her  own  quarters  into  the  pleasant- 
est  of  the  two  best  bedrooms,  and 
concluded  that  the  little  bare  dimity 
chamber  she  had  occupied  the  pre- 
vious night  was  quite  good  enough 
for  Tom  Marjoribanks,  Lucilla  put 
on  her  hat  and  went  out  to  make  a 
little  reconnaisance.      She  walked 
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down  to  the  spot  where  St  Boque'a 
now  standB,  on  her  own  side  of 
Grange  Lane,  and  up  on  the  other 
Bide  into  George  Street,  surveying 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  place  with 
a  rapid  but  penetrating  glance.  Dr 
Marjoribanks*s  house  could  not  have 
been  better  placed  as  a  strategic 
position,  commanding  as  it  did  all 
Grange  Lane,  of  which  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  key,  and  yet  affording 
a  base  of  communication  with  the 
profaner  public  which  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks  was  wise  enough  to  know  a 
leader  of  societyshould  never  ignore 
completely;  for,  indeed,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  that  brilliant 
position  is,  that  it  gives  a  woman  a 
right  to  be  arbitrary,  and  to  select 
her  materials  according  to  her  judg- 
ment. It  was  more  from  a  disin- 
clination to  repeat  herself  than  any 
other  motive  that  Lucilla,  when  she 
had  concluded  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey, went  up  into  Grove  Street, 
meaning  to  return  home  that  way. 
At  that  hour  in  the  morning  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  little  gardens  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  which 
was  the  plebeian  side ;  and  as  it  was 
the  end  of  October,  and  by  no 
means  warm,  Lucilla  was  glad  to 
cross  over  and  continue  her  walk  by 
the  side  of  those  little  enclosures 
where  the  straggling  chrysanthe- 
mums propped  each  other  up,  and  the 
cheerful  Michaelmas  daisies  made 
the  best  of  it  in  the  sunshine  that 
remained  to  them.  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  had  nearly  reached  Scdem 
Chapel,  which  pushed  itself  forward 
amid  the  cosy  little  line  of  houses, 
pondering  in  her  mind  the  unex- 
pected hindrance  which  was  about 
to  be  placed  in  her  triumphant 
path,  in  the  shape  of  Tom  Maijori- 
banks,  when  that  singular  piece  of 
good  fortune  occurred  to  her  which 
had  so  much  effect  upon  her  career 
in  Carlingford.  Such  happy  acci- 
dents rarely  happen,  except  to 
great  generals  or  heroes  of  ro- 
mance; and  it  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  a  presumption  on  the  part 
of  LucUla  to  place  herself  con- 
spicuously in  either  of  these  cate- 


gories. The  fact  is,  however,  that 
at  this  eventful  moment  she  was 
walking  along  under  the  shade  of 
her  pretty  parasol,  not  expecting 
anything,  but  absorbed  in  many 
thoughts,  and  a  little  cast  down  in 
her  expectations  of  success  by  a 
consciousness  that  this  unlucky 
cousin  would  insist  upon  making 
love  to  her,  and  perhaps,  even  aa 
she  herself  expressed  it,  saying  the 
ufords  whichit  had  taken  all  her  skill 
to  prevent  him  from  saying  before. 
Not  that  we  would  have  any  one 
believe  that  love-making  in  the  ab- 
stract was  disagreeable  to  Miaa 
Maijoribanks;  but  she  was  only 
nineteen,  well  off  and  good-looking, 
and  with  plenty  of  time  for  all  that; 
and  at  the  present  moment  she  had 
other  matters  of  more  importance  in 
hand.  It  was  while  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  and  within  three 
doors  of  Salem  Chapel,  in  front  of 
a  little  garden  where  a  great  deal  of 
mignonette  had  run  to  seed,  and 
where  the  Michaelmas  daisies  had 
taken  full  possession,  that  Lucilla 
was  roused  suddenly  out  of  her 
musings.  The  surprise  was  so.  great 
that  ^e  stopped  short  and  stood 
stiU  before  the  house  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  astonishment  and 
delight  Who  could  it  be  that  pos- 
sessed that  voice  which  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  felt  by  instinct  was  the 
very  one  thing  wanting — a  round, 
full,  delicious  contraUo,  pceciseiy 
adapted  to  supplement  withoat 
supplanting  her  own  high-pitched 
and  much-cultivated  organ)  She 
stopped  short  before  the  door  and 
made  a  rapid  observation  even  in 
the  first  moment  of  her  surprise. 
The  house  was  not  exactly  like  the 
other  humble  houses  in  Grove 
Street.  Two  little  blank  sqnacres 
hung  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
lowerwindows,  revealed  to  Ludlla'a 
educated  eye  the  existence  of  so 
much  "feeling"  for  art  aa  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  transparent  porce- 
lain version  of  a  famous  Madonna  ; 
and  she  could  even  catch  a  glimpse, 
through  the  curtains  of  the  beat 
room — ^whioh,  contraiy  to  the  wont 
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of  hnmble  gentility  in  Carlingf ord, 
were  well  drawn  back,  and  allowed 
the  light  to  enter  folly — of  the  giim- 
merof  gilt  picture-frames.  And  in  the 
little  garden  in  front,  half-buried 
among  the  mignonette,  were  some 
remains  of  plaster^^Bts,  originally 
placed  there  for  ornament,  but  long 
since  cast  down  by  rain  and  neglect. 
Lucilla  made  her  observations  with 
the  promptitude  of  an  accomplished 
warrior,  and  before  the  second  bar 
of  the  melody  indoors  was  finished, 


had  knocked  very  energetically.  "Is 
Miss  Lake  at  home?''  she  asked, 
with  confidence,  of  the  Uttle  maid- 
servant who  opened  the  door  to 
her.  And  it  was  thus  that  Lucilla 
made  her  first  bold  step  out  of  the 
limits  of  Grange  Lane  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  secured  at 
once  several  important  personal 
advantages,  and  the  great  charm 
of  those  Thursday  evenings  which 
made  so  entire  a  revolution  in  the 
taste  and  ideas  of  Carlingford. 


A  YlSrr  TO  THB  CITIBS  AND  CAMPS  OF  THE  CONFSDSRATB 


STATES,   1863-64. 


CON0LU8ION. — CHAPTER  X. 


Ws  spent  a  full  week  at  Augusta, 
and  then  L.  left  us,  going  straight 
to  Richmond,  and  Y.  and  I  went  to 
Charleston. 

We  found  the  city  unchanged, 
except  that,  since  the  occupation  of 
the  whole  of  Morris  Island  by  the 
Yankees,  blockade  -  running  had 
pretty  well  come  to  an  end,  though 
it  recommenced  somewhat  later. 

There  had  been  some  intermis- 
sion  in  the  shelling  of  the  city,  and 
the  Yankees  had  been  engaged  in 
taming  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 
Oregg  to  their  own  account,  and 
were  now  from  thence  pounding 
away  at  Sumter.  I  made  an  excur- 
sion to  this  place  one  night  with 
Major  Pringle,  the  quartermaster, 
who  had  to  furnish  its  supplies.  It 
happened  that  the  Yankees  were 
particularly  attentive  that  night, 
and  shelled  us  considerably,  l^ey 
bad  got  a  calcium  light  on  the  point 
of  Morris  Island  nearest  the  fort, 
which  threw  such  a  brilliant  glare 
all  around  it  that  we  could  not 
approach  in  a  steamer,  but  had  to 
take  to  a  row-boat  As  we  neared 
the  fort  and  got  within  the  range 
of  the  calcium  light,  where  it  was 
as  clear  as  day,  they  fired  at  us 
fuiionsly — being  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant;  but  we  made 
good  haste  to  reach  the  fort,  and 


scrambled  into  it  as  fast  as  we 
could,  without  any  accident. 

Here,  in  the  bomb-proof,  we  were 
of  course  perfectly  safe ;  and  in- 
deed casualties  now  seldom  occur 
except  through  heedlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  To-day,  however, 
two  men  were  killed  and  a  few 
wounded.  One  poor  fellow  was 
brought  in  with  half  his  head  shot 
off;  and  going  out  into  the  area 
with  Migor  Elliot,  the  commandant, 
a  man  met  us  coming  in  with  his 
jaw  broken. 

This  night  they  were  firing  chiefly 
with  mortar  shells,  which  look  mag- 
nificent as  they  soar  majestically  up 
in  air  to  a  great  height,  and  then 
slowly  descend. 

N.B. — If  you  are  anywhere  near, 
and  look  up,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  coming  straight  towards  you, 
and  must  inevitably  hit  the  very 
spot  where  you  are  standing. 

In  the  fort  there  is  always  plenty 
of  time  to  get  out  of  way,  and 
whenever  one  is  seen  coming  the 
sentinels  g^ve  warning  to  *4ook 
out."  The  sentinels  themselves 
generally  have  a  place  to  dodge 
into;  but  on  dark  nights  many 
have  to  be  posted  in  insecure  places 
to  guard  against  an  assault. 

The  bomb-proofs  at  Sumter  are 
lofty,  well  ventilated,  and  perfectly 
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secure.  The  shot  from  the  Par- 
rott  guns  have  brass  "  fixings,"  and 
the  men  make  little  fortunes  by 
collecting  and  selling  it  for  a  dollsor 
the  pound. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  Sum- 
merville,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Charleston,  where  there  is  a  large 
hotel  and  a  number  of  country  re- 
sidences. Standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  magnificent  pine-forest,  Summer- 
ville  was  always  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Charlestonians  during  the 
hot  season,  and  at  present  it  is 
crowded  with  refugees.  It  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  healthy. 

From  hence  we  visited  Middleton 
Place,  on  the  Ashley  river,  a  good 
specimen  of  a  gentleman's  country- 
seat  in  South  Carolina.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  gentry  in  the  South 
cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  the 
"  stately  homes  of  England,"  as  pro- 
perty is  here  usually  divided  on  the 
death  of  the  owner ;  and  however 
wealthy  a  man  may  be,  he  cannot 
reckon  upon  his  grandchildren  being 
able  to  inhabit  a  house  which  may 
be  suitable  for  his  own  establish- 
ment and  style  of  living.  But  they 
are  very  pleasant  abodes,  and  at 
Middleton  Place  the  gardens  were 
beautif  uL  There  were  tesrtrees  and 
coffee-plants,  avenues  of  immense 
camellias — japonicas,  as  they  insist 
on  calling  them  here — ^besides  mag- 
nificent live  oaks  in  the  meadows 
by  the  river-side.  The  owner  was 
not  at  home,  but  we  were  enter- 
tained by  his  servants  (slaves),  who 
did  the  honours  remarkably  well, 
brought  us  luncheon,  and  showed 
va  all  over  the  place,  of  which  they 
were  as  proud  as  if  it  belonged  to 
them.  Evidently  they  were  much 
attached  to  their  home,  as  well  as 
to  their  master ;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  a  warm-hearted  and  affectionate 
race,  and  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as 
they  are  under  the  present  system, 
which  requires  but  few  alterations 
to  be  as  beneficial  to  both  parties  as 
any  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  possible  division  of  families, 
and  disregard  of  marital  rights, 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  feelings 


of  every  Southerner,  woidd  have 
been  prevented  by  law  long  ago 
but  for  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  interference  of  the  Aboli- 
'tionists  of  the  North,  and  the 
conviction  that  cases  of  the  sort 
were  exceedingly  rare — ^much  more 
rare,  they  maintain,  than  cases  of 
brutal  murder  in  England — and 
were  already  punished  by  such  uni- 
versal ignominy,  that  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  rely  on  moral  re- 
straint than  to  enact  laws  which  the 
Abolitionists  would  claim  the  credit 
of  having  forced  them  to  make. 
The  few  cases  where  plantations 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  negro 
families  sold  without  regard  to 
marital  and  human  rights,  have  al- 
most invariably  taken  place  when 
Northern  creditors,  some  of  them 
members  of  H.  W.  Beecher's  con- 
gregation (I  could  name  instances), 
have  insisted  upon  their  pound  of 
flesh.  In  South  Carolina  negroes 
are  as  well  protected  by  the  laws  as 
white  men,  and  in  some  cases  better. 
In  criminal  cases,  for  instance,  a 
negro  is  tried  before  a  court  of  three 
judges,  the  jury  being  composed  of 
five  white  men,  who  must  them* 
selves  be  owners  of  negroes,  and  he 
can  only  be  convicted  by  a  unani* 
mous  verdict  of  this  jury,  with 
which  one  of  the  judges  at  least 
must  agree.  Apropos  of  the  laws 
of  South  Carolina,  I  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  in  1670  the  con- 
stitution was  framed  by  John  Locke, 
the  famous  philosopher,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  that  of  Plato'smodel  republhs; 

During  our  sojourn  at  Charleston 
we  stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr  Ch. 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  little  din- 
ners, and  who  almost  daily  invited 
some  friends  to  meet  us ;  and  we 
had  ''a  ^od  time  of  it,"  as  they 
say  in  this  country. 

Charleston  is  celebrated  for  its 
madeira,  which  is  always  kept  in 
the  garrets  at  the  top  of  the  house 
to  ripen,  and  never  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  hardly  considered  drinkable  until 
it  has  been  twenty  years  in  bottle, 
but  then  it  is  delicious. 
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At  Mr  Ch/s  we  often  met  Mr 
Timrod,  a  gentleman  whose  name 
has  not  yet  spread  as  widely  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  do;  but  he  writes 
beautiful  poetry,  whieh  no  one  who 
has  read  it  can  fail  to  admire.  I 
believe  a  collection  of  his  poems  is 
soon  to  be  published  in  England. 

We  had  some  capital  music  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  when  we  were  here 
before,  at  a  Mr  Walker's,  whose 
musical  friends  used  to  assemble  at 
his  house  every  Wednesday. 

We  left  Charleston  for  Wilming- 
ton in  the  afternoon  of  November 
the  12th,  and  got  seats  in  the 
'*  ladies'  car."  At  two  o'clock  next 
morning  there  was  a  sudden  smash, 
and  we  found  ourselves  bumping 
along  on  the  sleepers.  Our  car 
had  evidently  got  off  the  rails. 
Fortunately  the  engine  with  the 
baggage-car  broke  loose  from  us, 
and  we  stopped;  but  when  we 
alighted  we  found  we  had  been  in 
a  critical  position.  The  two  pas- 
senger-cars were  piled  up  against 
each  other  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,  and  if  we  had  gone  on  a  few 
yards  farther  we  must  inevitably 
have  toppled  over  the  embankment. 
No  one  was  damaged ;  and  the  only 
two  ladies  in  the  car  behaved  ad- 
mirably. ^  I  am  so  glad  no  one  is 
hurt,"  was  all  that  one  of  them 
said :  '*  Yes,  Tm  so  glad,''  said  the 
other.  And  they  quietly  got  out 
with  the  rest,  and  we  waited  for 
assistance.  IVesently  the  locomo- 
tive and  baggage-cars  came  back, 
and  the  passengers  and  traps  were 
picked  up  and  squeezed  in  amongst 
the  luggage  and  firewood. 

Whilst  the  transit  was  taking 
place,  V.  facetiously  asked  the  con- 
ductor what  they  intended  to  charge 
for  the  extra  performance.  *'  Oh, 
nothing  at  all,  sir:  we  make  no 
chai]ee ;  we  break  people's  bones 
and  bury  them  for  notlung,  sir,  on 
this  road."  And  so  I  believe  they 
do,  now  and  then. 

y.  had  been  upset  several  times 
before,  but  it  was  my  first  adven- 
ture of  the  kind,  and  I  rather  congra- 
tulated myself  upon  the  occurrence. 


as  travelling  in  America  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  railroad  acci- 
dent. 

We  were  not  far  from  Wilming- 
ton when  our  mishap  occurred,  and 
arrived  there  early  in  the  morning. 
We  were  shown  into  a  very  dirty 
room,  with  one  bed  for  us  both : 
the  hotel  was  crowded  ;  but  happily 
we  were  not  obliged  to  remain 
there,  as  we  found  our  blockade- 
running  friends,  from  whom  we  had 
parted  at  Augusta,  established  at 
Wilmington  in  a  fine  large  house, 
to  which  they  invited  us,  and  made 
us  cordially  welcome. 

In  the  morning  we  paid  our  re- 
spects to  General  Whiting,  who  is 
in  command  here,  and  called  upon 
several  other  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  had  letters  of  introduction. 

Wilmington  is  at  present  the 
most  important  port  of  entry  in  the 
South,  and  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts, both  here  and  at  Charleston, 
last  year,  far  exceeded  anything 
they  had  ever  been  during  a  similar 
period  before  the  war.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  blockade-running 
steamers  lying  at  the  wharves,  load- 
ing cotton,  and  unloading  all  man- 
ner of  stores  brought  from  Bermuda 
and  Nassau.  Besides  cotton,  the 
chief  exports  are  tobacco  and 
rosin.  One  great  treat  we  had  here 
was  to  find  English  newspapers  in 
abundance,  and  of  dates  little  more 
than  a  month  old. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival 
we  went  down  to  Fort  Fisher,  at 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  the 
Commandant,  Colonel  Lamb,  tak- 
ing us  down  in  his  boat  Going 
do?ni  we  met  three  steamers  com- 
ing up  the  river,  having  success- 
fully run  the  blockade,  the  Hansa, 
the  Lucy,  and  the  Bendigo.  We 
exchanged  cheers  as  they  passed 
us ;  but  the  great  sight  is  when 
they  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
They  all  dress  up  with  flags  as  if 
for  a  victory ;  and  as  the  ships 
which  belong  to  the  same  company 
do  the  same,  the  spectacle  is  very 
gay.  The  cheering,  too,  is  voci- 
ferous, and  all   those  who   have 
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any  interest  in  the  vessel  most,  no 
doubt,  feel  extremely  comfortable, 
as  every  successful  trip  brings  an 
enormous  profit.  The  moon  is  the 
blockade-runner's  greatest  enemy ; 
but  these  vessels  to-day  had  come 
in,  notwithstanding  the  moon, 
which  did  not  set  tiU  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Fort  Fisher  con- 
sists of  a  lone  line  of  forts  and 
batteries  of  ail  sorts  and  sizes. 
The  most  peculiar  one  is  an  arti- 
ficial hill  mounted  with  two  guns, 
in  order  to  give  a  plunging  fire 
upon  any  vessel  that  may  attempt 
to  pass.  A  fleet  trying  to  get  into 
the  river  would  lutve  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  batteries  for  more 
than  a  mile,  and  would  most  as- 
suredly suffer  very  severely  in  the 
attempt  There  are  two  inlets  to 
Cape  Fear  river.  Fort  Fisher  is 
the  chief  defence  of  the  northern, 
and  Fort  Caswell  of  the  southern 
one.  Although  very  formidable, 
the  fortifications  were  still  being 
strengthened,  and  lai^ge  numbers 
of  negroes  were  at  work. 

In  the  far  distance  we  could  see 
two  Federal  men-of-war  keeping 
up  a  nominal  blockade.  They  al- 
ways remain  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, for  if  they  come  within 
three  or  four  miles,  Colonel  Lamb 
is  apt  to  make  taigets  of  them,  and 
his  gun  practice  is  very  accurate.^ 
They  seldom  catch  a  blockade-run- 
ner going  in  or  out,  but  if  on  the 
high  seas  they  can  capture  a  ship 
laden  with  a  suspicious  cargo,  they 
condemn  her  as  a  prize  without 
more  ado,  and  as  the  vessels  all 
sail  under  the  supposed  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  the  owners 
never  have  any  redress. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  gets  ''  beach- 
ed," as  in  a  dark  night  it  is  very 
difficult  exactly  to  hit  the  point  for 
which  they  are  steering.  This  ac- 
cident happened  to  the  Ceres,  a 
noble  double  screw  steamer,  that 
was  making  her  first  voyage.    The 


Yankees  coming  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ship  had  to  be  set  on  fire ; 
her  mail  and  a  small  portion  of 
passengers'  luggage  was  saved,  bat 
the  cargo  was  lost  Some  of  the 
passengers  had  had  a  narrow  ea- 
cape,  the  ebbing  tide  having  car- 
ried their  boat  far  out  to  sea,  but 
eventually  all  got  safe  to  land. 

Mr  C.,  a  brother  of  the  head  of 
the  firm  with  whose  agents  at  Wil- 
mington we  were  staying,  after 
getting  to  the  shore,  walked  off  the 
wharf  again  into  the  sea  in  the 
twilight,  but  being  exceedingly  tall, 
the  water  only  reached  his  neck,  and 
he  quietly  returned  to  the  dry  land. 

While  we  were  at  Wilmington 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Missionary  Bidge.  The 
Yankees  had  been  very  heavily- 
reinforced  after  the  battle  of 
Chicamauga,  and  Bragg  had  de- 
tached Longstreet  to  lay  siege  to 
Knoxville  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 
The  Confederate  lines  extended  to 
an  enormous  length ;  the  men  were 
more  or  less  iU  and  dispirited, 
having  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  inclement  weather, 
and  unaccustomed  cold  climate. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  affairs  turn- 
ed out  no  worse  than  they  did. 

Bragg  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  his  successor,  Joe 
Johnstone,  took  up  a  position  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  rear  of  the 
one  evacuated,  and  maintained  it 
during  the  whole  winter.  The 
Yankees  turned  their  victory  of 
Missionary  Ridge  to  no  better  ac- 
count than  the  Confederates  had 
done  that  of  Chicamauga. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  an  officer  who  was 
engaged  on  the  right  wing  of 
Bragg's  army : — 

**  Headqcwrtcn,  Clelrarne's  Divblon, 
Army  of  Tennessee, 
Tnnnel  Hill,  Oa.,  7th  Dec  1803. 

"...  I  will  do  my  best  to  relate 


*  The  US.  ship  Connecticut,  11  gnns,  can  tell  of  some  extraordinarily  accurate 
practice  ahe  experienced  from  a  '*  Whit  worth"  at  the  distance  of  full  five 
miles,  mnch  to  tbe  astonishment  of  both  captain  and  crew.  I  heard  thii  lately 
throi^  a  Northern  source. 
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to  yon  some  of  the  past  eyents  since 
your  departare  from  this  army. 

"Shortly  after  you  left,  Long- 
streety  as  yon  may  know,  received 
a  separate  conmiand,  and  was  sent 
to  Eastern  Tennessee.  There,  luck 
did  not  altogether  favour  him  be- 
fore KnozviUe,  and  he  has  had  to 
b^  a  retreat  into  Virginia.  Now 
in  regard  to  our  own  division  :  For 
a  long  time  after  you  left,  the  only 
movements  we  made  were  to  con- 
tinually shift  our  position  along  the 
old  line  of  breastworks.  However, 
at  last,  on  the  24th  (I  think  it  was), 
(General  debume  was  ordered  to 
assume  command  of  an  expedition 
going  to  East  Tennessee,  consisting 
of  Buckner's  and  his  own  divisions. 

"  On  the  24th  most  of  Buckner's 
command  managed  to  get  away  on 
the  cars  from  Ghicamauga.  That 
evening  we  received  orders  to 
march  back  at  once  to  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  cause  for  thus  sudden- 
ly ordering  us  back  to  the  Ridge 
was,  that  the  enemy  had  attacked 
our  pickets  and  driven  them  in,  and 
that  a  general  engagement  was  ex- 
pected next  day. 

''  Next  day,  the  25th,  we  received 
orders  to  act  as  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  and  were  at  once  sent  over 
to  the  extreme  right  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  to  defeat  a  movement  of 
the  enemy  in  that  direction.  The 
enemy  had  been  crossing  the  river 
on  a  pontoon,  with  the  aid  of  two 
steamers.  That  day  we  had  no 
flirting  to  speak  of,  only  a  little 
skirmishing,  which  showed  the 
enemy  that  we  were  inclined  to 
dispute  their  advance.  On  the 
left^  however,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. The  whole  day  long,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  a  battle  had 
been  raging  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
which  ended  in  the  enemy  driving 
Major-Qeneral  Stevenson,  together 
with  his  division,  from  their  posi- 
tion, with  a  loss  on  their  side,  as 
they  admit,  of  5000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  next  day  the  ball 
opened  pretty  briskly  on  the  right. 
Three  times  did  they  charge  our 
position,  and  three  times  were  they 
repulsed.     Qeneral  Stevenson  was 


ordered  to  report  to  General  Cle- 
burne, who  made  use  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  Camming's  brigade. 
The  third  charge  was  Uie  most  de- 
termined of  the  lot  They  man- 
aged to  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  there  they  fought  us  for  about 
two  hours,  at  a  distance  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  ; — so 
close  were  they  that  our  officers 
threw  stones.  Our  men  fought 
behind  some  breastworks,  winch 
had  been  hastily  constructed  dur- 
ing the  night,  (xeneral  Cleburne 
ended  this  prolonged  fight  by  or- 
dering a  charge  to  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  both  in  front  and  in  flank : 
by  this  gallant  movement,  we  cap- 
tured about  400  or  500  prisoners, 
and  seven  stands  of  colours.  Gene- 
ral Sherman's  corps  was  the  one  we 
fought  on  the  right  It  must  have 
numbered  about  28,000  muskets. 
Sherman  had  promised  his  men  a 
furlough  if  they  took  the  Ridge, 
which,  thank  God,  they  never  did. 
During  the  second  charge  my  horse 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  change  my  horse,  which 
I  was  unable  to  do,  so  I  had  to  foot 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  fight.  When 
we  took  the  prisoners,  some  400  of 
them  were  put  in  my  charge,  333  I 
turned  over  to  the  Provost-Marshal, 
the  rest  to  the  surgery,  and  returned 
to  my  post  By  this  time  General 
Cleburne  had  heard  of  the  sad  catar 
strophe  on  the  left  and  centre  of 
our  line,  and  that  he  was  expected 
to  cover  our  retreat.  He  ordered 
me  at  once  to  send  the  prisoners  to 
Chicamauga,  which  I  did,  footing 
it  all  the  way.  I  shall  never  foiget 
the  sight  which  I  witnessed  next 
morning,  when  I  joined  General 
Cleburne  again.  He  was  in  Chica- 
mauga with  the  division  in  the  best 
spirits  possible,  and  in  excellent 
order,  whilst  the  most  of  the  army 
resembled  more  the  miserable 
crowds  you  would  behold  gather- 
ing around  some  gallows.  Greedy 
for  loot,  they  were  to  be  seen  eagerly 
ransacking  all  the  burning  stores. 
At  last  we  managed  to  bundle  these 
useless  fellows  out,  and  the  retreat 
commenced  in  a  more  regular  man- 
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ner.  On  the  26Ui  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance came  upon  ns  at  Ringold. 
General  Cieburae  ambushed  his 
men,  and  waited  qaietly  for  them 
to  drive  our  cavalry  in.  You  know 
the  name  the  cavalry  have  out  here, 
so  you. may  judge  he  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  enemy  evidently  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  opposition  in 
and  on  Taylor's  Gap  and  Ridge,  for 
they  dismounted  their  cavalry  and 
sent  them  forward  to  feel  us.  Gen- 
eral Cleburne  sent  me  round  the 
skirmishers  on  our  left  to  tell  them 
not  to  fire  a  shot  till  the  enemy 
should  get  up  close  on  us,  and  then 
to  let  them  have  it.  They  obeyed 
the  order  well,  and,  together  with 
the  only  two  cannon  we  had,  which 
had  been  double-shotted  with  grape, 
we  gave  the  enemy  *  what  for.' 
All  the  rest  of  our  cannon  had  been 
pushed  on  to  the  rear.  You  may 
readily  guess  that  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry did  not  stop  long  to  consider 
what  to  do ;  they  just  broke  and  ran. 
Thus  their  first  line  was  broken. 
Their  infantry,  then  in  heavy  mass- 
es, tried  to  dislodge  us.  Every 
advance  of  theirs  was  boldly  met 
by  us,  and  always  ended  in  their 
being  badly  repulsed  and  roughly 
handled.  I  was  hit  on  the  right 
arm  by  a  Mini^  ball  whilst  carrying 
one  of  the  enemy's  colours  that  we 
had  just  captured.  Joe  Hooker 
was  the  man  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  fighting  there.  We  retired  from 
there,  carrying  with  us  about  fifty 
prisoners  and  two  stands  of  colours. 
You  may  see  my  arm  was  not  very 
badly  hurt,  as  I  am  writing  to  you 
now.  The  army  now  is,  for  the  most 
part,  around  Dalton,  Ga. ;  and  we, 
the  advance-guard,  are  stationed  at 
Tunnel  Hill,Ga. ;  General  Cleburne 
commands  the  cavalry  in  our  front 
as  well  as  his  own  division.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  will  be 
made  lieutenant-general  for  having 
saved  the  army.  The  enemy's  loss 
on  the  right  at  Missionary  Ridge 
must  have  been  very  heavy ;  at 
Ringold  they  left  505  graves,  besides 
carrying  off  with  them  two  cartloads 
of  dead.  Our  loss  in  the  two  en- 
gagements was  comparatively  small ; 


600, 1  think,  will  cover  it  alL  They 
burnt  the  town  of  Ringold  only 
for  revenge  ;  also  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Greenville,  and  have  left 
the  population  without  food.  Grant 
and  Hooker  and  Casey  were  the 
three  major-generals  before  ua  at 
Ringold.  At  the  end  of  our  last 
fight  we  got  up  two  more  cannons 
to  help  us. — I  remain,"  dec. 

Early  in  December  we  proceeded 
to  Richmond,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Feam.  We  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  conductor  of  the  train, 
who  secured  us  comfortable  seats, 
and  our  hospital  friends  at  Wil- 
mington had  provided  us  with  a 
large  hamper  of  provisions  of  all 
sorts — a  very  useful  precaution  be- 
fore a  long  railroad  journey  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Thus  oar 
travels  were  not  so  unpleasant  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Thirty  hours  of  railway  brought  iia 
to  our  destination,  and  we  took 
up  our  old  quarters  at  the  Ballard 
House.  Richmond  now  presented 
a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it 
had  done  in  summer.  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  State  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  in  session;  the  shops 
were  full  of  stores,  and  crowded 
with  purchasers;  hosts  of  far- 
loughed  officers  and  soldiers  per- 
ambulated the  streets ;  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  bar-rooms  were  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  and  the  whole  city 
presented  a  lively  appearance. 

There  was  some  outcry,  even 
from  the  pulpits,  against  the  gaie- 
ties that  were  going  on,  but  General 
Lee  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  yotmg  ladies  were  quite  right 
to  afford  the  officers  and  soldiers 
on  furlough  as  much  amusement  as 
possible ;  and  balls,  tableaux  viv- 
ants,  and  all  kinds  of  social  gather- 
ings were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Gambling,  however,  as  an  unmiti- 
gated vice,  has  lately  been  checked 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  They 
debated  a  Uttle  whether  to  legalise 
gambling,  and  by  making  it  a  pub- 
lic amusement  to  check  gamblers 
by  public  opinion,  or  whether  to 
put  it  down  by  severe  measorea^ 
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and  decided  for  the  latter.  All 
gamblers  caught  in  the  fact  were  to 
be  heavily  fined,  and  the  banker  to 
be  flogged.  Corporal  punishment  is 
not  otherwise  generally  popular  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  abolished 
even  in  the  army,  where  it  is  so 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
good  soldiers,  who  under  the  lock- 
up and  imprisonment  system  are 
punished  by  extra  duty  for  the 
faults  of  unworthy  comrades,  to 
whom  a  term  of  imprisonment  is 
generally  a  matter  of  indifference, 
if  not  of  positive  satisfaction. 
Good  soldiers  are  never  flogged, 
and  there  is  no  more  hardship  to 
them  in  bad  ones  being  thus  pun- 
ished than  there  is  to  good  people 


in  murderera  being  hanged.  And 
there  is  another  consideration  with 
regard  to  flogging,  namely,  that  in 
time  of  war  many  men  have  to  be 
shot  for  offences  for  which  other- 
wise a  sound  flogging  would  be  an 
adequate  punishment,  and,  as  an 
example,  a  sufficient  preventive. 

Colonel  Brien  and  Major  Yon 
Borcke  met  us  at  the  hotel,  and 
carried  us  off  to  the  ''Oriental 
Saloon,"  when  we  had  a  capital  sup- 
per, and  sat  talking  till  a  late  hour. 

As  the  South  is  supposed  just 
now  to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  I 
will  insert  here  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  Oriental  Saloon,  together  with 
a  little  bill  or  two  for  meals  par- 
taken at  that  establishment : — 


■oura. 


Per  Ptel* 


.1.60 


Chtckeo. 

Macaroni. 

V<>getabte. 

ClanL 

Oyster. 

Turtle. 
Mock  tartle. 

VOWL8. 


.S.50 


Roast  tarkey. . 
Roaatgooaa. 
Boaat  Hocks. 
Boaat  chickens, . .  S.  50 

nsH. 

Roekfiab 5.00 

Chub. 

Shad. 

Perch. 

Herrlnga. 

Cnba  and  lobaters. 


Obiektal,  8th  January  1864. 

BILL  OF  VABB. 
MKATSb 


PtatM 

Roast  beef, 8.00 

Roaat mutton,  ..3.00 

Roast  pork, 3.00 

Roast  Iamb. 

Roast  veal 3.00 

snrcAKS. 

IXRh 

Beefsteaks, 8.60 

Pork  steaks, 3  50 

Mutton  chops,  .  .3.50 

Veal  cutlets 3 -50 

Venison  steaks, .  .3.50 

SUKDRUS. 

Ham  and  eggs,  .  .3.60 

BoQed  eggs, 2.00 

Poached  eggs, ...  2. 00 
Scrambled  eggs,  .3.00 

Fried  eggs, 3.00 

Omelette, 8.00 

0T8TBB3. 

Fried  oysters, . .  ..6.00 
Scolloped  oy8ter8,5. 00 


Roasted  oysters, .  5. 00 
Raw  oysters, ...  .3.00 

BinoB. 

Partridge,  3.50 

Sora. 

Robin. 

Snipe. 

Plover. 

Woodcock. 

VEOETABLB8. 

Cabbage, 1.00 

Tomato. 
Green  pease. 
Black-eyed  pease. 
Cncambers. 

Onions, 1.00 

Lettuce. 

Squashes. 

Snaps. 

Lima  beans. 

Irish  potatoes,  ..1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,. .  1. 00 

Salad 2.00 

Asparagus. 

Celery 8.00 


Cop 

Pare  coffee, 3.00 

Pure  tea, 2.00 

Fresh  milk, 2.00 

WIVES. 

Pottis 

Champagne, 50. 00 

Madeira, 50.00 

Port, 25.00 

Oaret, 20.00 

Chery 35.00 

LIQUORS. 

Drink 

French  brandy, . .  3. 00 
Apple  brandy, ...  2.00 
Peach  brandy, ...  2.00 

Holland  ein, 2  00 

Rye  whisky, 2.00 

MALT  LIQUORS. 

Boctia 

Porter, 12.00 

Al 12.ro 

Haifa  bottle,...  0.00 

CIO.\R& 

Fine  ha  vans,  ....1.00 
Other  brands  of  a  fine 
quality. 


Bread,  60  cents— Butter,  1  dol.>-Hot  rolls,  1  dol.  60  cents. 

OAITK  or  ALL  KINDS  IM  SBA80K. 

Terrapins  servsci  up  in  every  etyU. 

PETER  K.  MORGAN,  Sen.,  Propritior. 


Bov^  for  nine, 
VeniBOin  steak,  nine, 
Fried  potatoes, 
7  bii^ds,  • 
Baked  potatoes, 
Celerv, 

Bread  and  batter, 
Coffee, 


Dinner, 


DdIs. 

ia5o 

31.60 
9.00 

24.00 
9.00 

lafio 

14.00 
18.00 
12.00 

14450 


Oriental  Saloon,  I5th  Jan,  1S64. 

Dels. 
.  250.00 
.  120.00 
.  65.00 
.  20.00 
.  20.00 
.       12.00 


5  bottles  of  madeira, 

6  bottles  claret, 
1  urn  cocktail, 
JeUy,      . 
Cake, 
1  dozen  cigars. 


Wines  and  desserts, 
Dinner,    . 

Total,   . 


487.00 
144.50 

031.50 
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These,  it  is  trae,  are  most  remark- 
able for  the  nominal  high  prices  of 
everything,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reason  the  paper 
money  here  is  worth  so  little  is 
that  there  is  such  a  profusion  of 
it.  Indeed,  the  country  has  been 
swamped  with  bank-notes.  For  a 
time,  such  was  the  confidence  of 
the  people  that  they  would  eventu- 
ally pay  their  debt,  that  paper  was 
only  at  a  small  discount;  but  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  (1863)  Con- 
gress passed  a  measure  enabling 
the  Government  to  issue  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a-month  in  paper 
money,  without  pledging  any  ma- 
terial guarantee  for  its  eventual  re- 
demption, and  since  then  the  cur- 
rency has  naturally  become  more 
and  more  worthless.  At  present 
Congress  is  engaged  in  passing  a 
measure  to  correct  all  this;  the 
whole  floating  debt  is  to  be  fund- 
ed, and  a  new  currency  issued  on 
secondary  principles. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of 
starvation  in  the  Southern  States, 
for  it  is  true  that  many  people  here 
apprehended  such  a  misfortune.  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  much 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  poorer  people,  and 
can  only  judge  from  what  I  see  at 
hotels,  and  eating  and  boarding 
houses.  Here,  not  hundreds,  but 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple take  their  meals,  and  one  may 
fairly  conclude  that  what  is  set  be- 
fore them  is  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  at  their  own 
homes. 

I  confess  I  never  saw  such  uni- 
versal profusion,  and,  I  may  say, 
waste.  Hot  meats  and  cold  meats, 
venison  pies,  fish,  oysters  (prepar- 
ed in  half-a-dozen  different  ways), 
eggs,  boiled,  poached, ''  scrambled," 
and  in  omelettes,  hot  rolls  and 
cakes,  several  kinds  of  bread,  fruit 
in  the  season,  <fec.,  &c,,  are  served 
up  for  breakfast,  with  "confeder- 
ate" (i.e.y  artificial)  coffee  and  tea, 
at  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  an 
army  of  hungry  soldiers. 


At  three  o'clock  a  proportionate 
amount  of  food  is  served  up  for 
dinner,  and  the  supper  at  eight  is 
little  less  abundant  And  for  lodg- 
ing and  this  board,  a  sum  about 
equivalent  to  two  shillings  or  half- 
a^^rown  has  to  be  i>aid.  At  the 
eating-houses  on  the  railroad,  where 
the  trains  stop  for  meals,  the  supply 
is  similar. 

Accustomed  to  this  extraordinary 
plenty,  many  families  may  now 
complain  at  having  to  content 
themselves  with  less  than  their  for- 
mer profusion,  and  yet  the  countiy 
is  evidently  very  far  from  the  star- 
vation which  the  Yankees  so  chari- 
tably reckon  upon  as  one  of  their 
chief  auxiliaries  in  destroying  the 
population  of  the  South. 

I  never  happened  to  see  the  ofii- 
cial  order  for  rations  to  soldiers, 
but  the  following  order  shows  the 
ample  allowance  made  to  the  negro 
labourers  when  I  was  at  Mobile : — 

«  Engineer  OflBce,  Department  of  the  Golf. 
*"  MobUe,  Ala.,  December  9, 1863. 

'*  General  Ordera,  No.  2. 

'*L  The  rations  fninished  by  the 
Govenunent  to  negroes  employed  on 
public  works  will,  in  accordance  with 
General,  Order  Ko.  138,  A.  k  I.  G.  O., 
consist  of : — 

Beef — 1  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily  issue. 

Pumpkins — 1  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily 
issue. 

Meal — 1  ^  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily  issue. 

Kice — 10  lb.  per  100  rations,  8  days 
in  15. 

Pease— 15  lb.  per  100  rations,  7  dayn 
in  15. 

Vineffar-— }  gallon  per  100  rations^ 
daUy  issue. 

Soap— 4  lb.  per  100  rations,  daily 
issue. 

Salt — 4i  lb.  per  100  rations,  daily 
issue. 

''11.  Yard-masters  will  see  that 
their  Ck)mmi88aries  and  Overseen  are 
furnished  with  the  necessary  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  to  wei^  and 
measure  the  issues  of  rations  made  for 
each  yard. 

'*IiI.  The  attention  of  Overseers  ia 
again  called  to  Par.  I.  of  General  Rules 
and  Regulations,  ordered  Nov.  11,  '63. 
They  wul  see  that  the  negroes  in  their 
charee  receive  not  only  full  rations, 
but  also  that  they  be  properly  prepared 
and  justly  distributed. 
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"They  will  report  to  the  Yard-mas- 
ter way  aeficiency  in  the  issue  of  rations, 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Overseer 
shall  have  neglected  to  observe  this 
rule,  rations  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
Yard-commissaiT,  and  their  price  be 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  toe  delin- 
quent Overseer. 

"  V.  Shsliha,  Lieut-ColoneL" 

I  have  alluded  before  to  the  visit 
we  now  paid  to  the  Libby  Prison, 
where  970  Yankee  officers  were  con- 
fined. As  I  then  said,  their  quar- 
ters were  remarkably  clean  and 
comfortable.  At  Belle  Isle  we 
found  7000  Yankee  prisoners  in 
tents.  They  had  only  thirteen  sick 
at  the  time. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  General 
Neil  Dow,  the  Maine -Uquor- law 
man,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  He 
was  caught  in  Louisiana,  where  he 
used  to  be  subject  to  very  severe 
attacks  of  kleptomania,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion to  some  that  he  had  not  been 
called  to  account  here  for  some  of 
his  misdoings ;  but  I  suppose  the 
authorities  thought  it  better  that 
some  good  Southerner  in  captivity 
should  be  liberated  by  an  exchange 
for  him,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
done. 

For  a  long  time  all  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side  were  immedi- 
ately paroled  and  sent  home  to 
their  own  country  till  an  exchange 
could  be  effected,  which  was  done 
by  the  heads  of  the  Bureaux  of  Ex- 
change on  either  side,  to  whom  the 
written  paroles  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  forwarded.  Now,  how- 
ever, on  different  pretexts,  the  Yan- 
kees refuse  to  exchange,  as  from 
obTions  reasons  it  is  more  worth 
their  while  to  keep  40,000  South- 
erners in  prison  than  to  release  an 
equal  number  of  their  own  men. 
That  the  poor  f  eUows  on  both  sides 
soffier  and  die,  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  to  influence  the  Washington 
Administration. 

We  Tisited  the  Tredegar  Iron- 
works, the  largest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  Southern  States. 
Heavy  gans,  rails,  and  railroad-car 


wheels  are  made  here,  and  every 
kind  of  manufacture  in  iron. 

We  met  several  friends  who  had 
come  on  furlough  to  Eichmond 
from  Longstreet's  army  in  Eastern 
Tennessee.  They  all  said  that 
Enoxville  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly taken  if  they  had  had  two 
days  more  to  spare,  as  the  key  to 
the  position  was  already  in  their 
hands ;  but  Bragg's  defeat  at  Chat- 
tanooga enabled  the  Yankees  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Bumside,  and 
Longstreet  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

One  day,  at  Msgor  Norris's,  I 
met  a  gentleman  from  Maryland 
who  has  lately  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  tike  South.  Colonel 
Sothern  had  a  large  plantation  on 
the  Patuxent,  in  St  Mary's  county, 
Maryland.  One  day  a  steamer 
came  up  the  river  and  landed  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  negro  soldiers, 
with  two  officers,  at  a  wharf  near  to 
Colonel  Sothem's  house.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  they  were  on 
a  recruiting  expedition — i,  e.,  bent 
on  kidnapping  darkies  for  substi- 
tutes. One  of  the  officers,  Lieutenant 
Ebenezer  White  of  Massachusetts, 
with  two  men,  came  up  to  the 
plantation  where  the  negroes  were 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  without 
further  ado  laid  hands  upon  some 
forty  of  them,  and  was  carrying 
them  off  to  the  steamer.  Up- 
on this  Colonel  Sothern,  seiz- 
ing his  fowling-piece,  which  was* 
loaded,  and  followed  by  his  son, 
sallied  out  to  protect  his  servants 
and  his  property,  and  on  reaching 
the  party  called  to  his  negroes  to 
return  to  him.  Reassured  by  the 
appearance  of  their  master,  they 
immediately  did  so,  and  in  spite  of 
the  threats  and  menaces  of  the  offi- 
cer refused  to  proceed  any  further 
with  him.  An  altercation  ensued, 
and  the  lieutenant,  furious  at  his 
disappointment,  seized  a  musket 
from  one  of  his  men,  and,  pointing 
it  at  young  Sothern,  pulled  the 
trigger.  Fortunately  the  cap  ex- 
ploded without  discharging  the 
piece;  the  lieutenant  then  nished 
at  Mr  Sothern  with  fixed  bayonet, 
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which  was  within  an  inch  of  his 
son's  breast  when  Colonel  Sothern 
fired  and  shot  the  ruffian  dead. 

The  two  soldiers  ran  off  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  the  other  lieute- 
nant with  his  party  of  soldiers  im- 
mediately got  on  board  the  steamer 
and  made  off. 

Although  no  homicide  could  be 


more  justifiable  than  that  commit- 
ted on  this  occasion  by  Colonel 
Sothern,  who  acted  entirely  in  de- 
fence of  his  son's  life,  yet,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  he  could  not 
hope  for  an  impartial  judgment; 
so,  returning  home,  he  and  his  son  at 
once  saddled  their  horses  and  escap- 
ed across  the  lines  to  the  South. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


General  Stuart  had  invited  L., 
v.,  and  myself  to  spend  Christmas 
with  him  at  his  headquarters  near 
Orange  Court-House.  L.  was  pre- 
vented, but  V.  and  I  "took  the 
cars''  in  that  direction  on  Decem- 
ber the  24th,  a  bitterly  cold  day. 

We  found  an  ambulance  waiting 
for  us  at  the  station,  and  Pearson, 
the  driver,  took  us  up  and  down 
hill  to  the  camp,  over  two  miles  of 
frozen  road,  as  hard  as  his  mules 
could  scamper.  We  had  a  race 
with  a  soldier  on  horseback,  and 
we  beat  him  hollow.  All  the  time 
we  had  to  hold  on  tightly,  or  the 
jolting  of  the  springless  waggon 
would  have  pitched  us  out. 

Stuart  and  the  officers  of  his 
Staff  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
before  long  we  were  seated  around 
a  roaring  fire  in  the  General's  tent. 
The  two  Sweenies  played  the  banjo 
and  violin ;  a  quartett  of  young 
fellows,  couriers  of  the  General, 
sang  some  capital  songs,  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  which  we  all  joined  ;  V., 
who  is  a  great  favourite  of  the 
General's,  told  some  of  his  best 
stories;  and  altogether  we  passed 
as  merry  a  Christmas  eve  as  we 
could  desire. 

One  of  the  songs  sung  was  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Blackford,  one 
of  General  Stuart's  Staff -officers. 
Here  it  is  : — 

THR    cavalier's    QLEE, 
Am— «•  The  PiraU't  GU*:* 

'*  Spur  on  !  spur  on  1  we  lore  the  hounding 
Of  barbs  that  bear  us  to  the  fray ; 
'  The  chaige'  our  bugles  now  are  sound- 

And  our  bold  Stuart  leads  the  way. 


Chorus. 

**  The  path  to  honour  lies  before  us. 
Our  hated  foemen  gather  fast ; 
At  home  bright  eyes  are  sparkling  for 
us; 
We  will  defend  them  to  the  last* 
At  home,  &o. 

"  Spur  on !  spur  on  !  we  love  the  nishingr 
Of  steeds  that  spurn  the  tuif  they 
tread; 
We^ll  through  the  Northern  ranks  go 
crushing, 
With  our  proud  battle-flaff  o'erhead. 
The  path  ofhonour,  &c. 

"  Spur  on  !  spur  on !  we  love  the  flashing 
Of  blades  that  battle  to  be  free ; 
'Tis  for  our  sunny  South  their  olaah- 
ing — 
For  household  gods  and  liberty. 

The  path  ofhonour,  &o." 

Stuart's  camp  is  always  one  of 
the  jolliest ;  as  the  Genercd  is  very 
fond  of  music  and  singing,  and  is 
always  gay  and  in  good  spirits  him- 
self, and  when  he  laughs  heartily, 
as  frequently  happens,  he  winds  up 
with  a  shout  very  cheering  to  hear. 
One  of  his  couriers.  Grant,  has  a 
magnificent  voice. 

The  couriers,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  are  attached  to  every 
general's  staff,  do  not  rank  as  offi> 
cers,  though  they  perform  pretty 
much  the  same  duty  as  is  done  in 
European  armies  by  aides-de-camp 
and  galopins.  They  are  usually 
young  fellows  of  good  family,  and, 
of  course,  provide  their  own  horsea. 

Stuart  gave  up  his  tent  and  blan« 
kets  to  me  when  we  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  next  morning  we  paid  our  re- 
spects  to  Mrs  Stuart,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  a  gentleman's  house  not  far 
off    Here  we  were  also  introduced 
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to  '*  Qeneial  Jimmy  J.  £.  B.  Stuart, 
junior/'  as  he  calls  himself,  a  sturdy 
young  four-year-old,  very  fond  of 
visiting  his  father's  camp,  and  run- 
ning about  amongst  the  horses'  legs. 
Horses  never  kick  in  this  country, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
mules,  so  this  propensity  of  the 
young  gentleman  causes  some  anx- 
iety. 

We  went  on  to  visit  Qeneral  Lee. 
The  Qeneral,  who  was  just  return- 
ing from  church,  welcomed  us  very 
kindly,  and  we  sat  in  his  tent  and 
conversed  for  some  time. 

General  Lee  lamented  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  war,  especially  to 
the  poor  country-people  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  have  been 
stripped  of  everything,  he  told  us, 
by  the  Yankees,  and  their  houses 
often  burnt  down,  for  no  practical 
purpose,  as  this  part  of  the  country 
was  far  too  much  exhausted  to  ex- 
tract any  supplies  from.  But  it 
appeared  to  be  part  of  the  war 
policy  of  the  enemy  to  devastate 
the  whole  country  wherever  they 
occupied  it. 

When  I  began  to  mention  the 
way  his  own  property  had  been 
treated  at  Arlington,  he  interrupt- 
ed me  at  once,  saying,  '^  That  I  can 
easily  understand,  and  for  that  I 
don't  care  ;  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  creatures  I  see  here  starved 
and  driven  from  their  homes  for 
no  reason  whatever." 

Qeneral  Lee  pressed  us  to  remain 
and  partake  of  his  Christmas  fare, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour,  as  we  were  already  engaged 
to  Qeneral  Stuart  Just  as  we  had 
started  on  our  return,  however,  a 
messenger  came  galloping  up  to 
advise  us,  if  we  were  invited  to 
dinner,  to  accept  by  all  means,  as 
the  turkey  and  ducks  and  other 
delicacies  had  not  arrived.  But  it 
was  too  lata  We  got  a  pretty 
good  dinner  notwithstanding. 

The  amount  of  good  cheer  that 
has  been  sent  up  to  the  army 
this  Christmas  by  their  friends  at 
home  is  something  wonderful  One 
North  Carolina  regiment  is  said  to 


have  received  two  hundred  turkeys. 
Stuart  had  an  enormous  box  of 
oysters  sent  him.  They  were  all 
hard  frozen.  In  the  evening  our 
amusement  was  to  throw  them  into 
the  burning  embers  of  our  roaring 
fire,  and  pick  them  out  roasted. 
Oysters  in  this  country  are  rather 
too  large  to  eat  raw,  but  roasted 
they  are  delicious. 

A  stoiy  has  gone  abroad  and 
been  widely  circulated  that  the 
Qeneral  had  been  in  the  habit 
last  summer  of  always  decking 
his  horse  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
(fee.  Stuart  had  been  rather  an- 
noyed by  it,  as  not  only  had  all  the 
newspapers  abused  him  for  his 
levity,  but  many  persons  had  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  letter  on 
the  subject,  so  that  he  had  had  no 
end  of  worry. 

It  seems  that  the  only  founda- 
tion for  the  story  is  that  one  day, 
as  Stuart  was  riding  through  a  vil- 
lage, a  young  lady  came  out  and 
hung  a  chaplet  of  flowers  over  his 
horse's  neck.  Of  course  the  Qen- 
eral was  too  polite  to  take  it  off  as 
long  as  the  lady  was  within  sight ; 
but  although  he  did  so  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  several  persons 
had  seen  him  riding  with  it,  and 
rumour,  with  her  thousand  tongues, 
got  hold  of  the  story.  So  much 
was  this  absurd  affair  exaggerated, 
that  at  one  time  it  was  seriously 
injuring  his  reputation. 

A  deserter  was  brought  in  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  He  had 
entered  the  old  army  seven  years 
ago,  but  had  never  bargained  up- 
on fighting  against  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  said.  Till  very  lately 
he  had  been  stationed  in  the  Far 
West,  and  his  company  had  only 
just  joined  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, where  they  were  very  much 
disgusted  with  everything  they 
saw — ^the  officers  were  always  drunk 
— ^none  of  them  knew  their  duty. 
He  and  aU  his  comrades  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  quit  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  here  he  was. 

Qeneral  Stuart  is  an  absolute  tee- 
totaller, and  never  drinks  anything 
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stronger  than  lemonade.  He  sajrs 
that  if  he  were  to  drink  any  strong 
liquors  at  all,  he  is  sure  he  should 
be  too  fond  of  it,  and  there- 
fore prefers  total  abstinence.  Nor 
does  he  ever  smoke.  It  was,  how- 
ever, imperative  that  Y.  and  I 
should  have  some  egg-nogg,  a  com- 
pound which  is  universally  par- 
taken of  in  Virginia  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  we  walked  over,  about  a 
mile,  to  the  Quartermaster's  camp, 
where  some  of  this  beverage  had 
been  prepared.  It  is  a  very  nice 
mixture  of  rum,  sugar,  and  eggs. 

Captain  Qrattan,  the  General's 
ordnance  officer,  who  was  with 
us,  told  us  an  anecdote  of  his 
political  life  before  the  war. 
He  had  been  a  candidate  for 
some  county  office,  for  which  a 
number  of  others  had  competed. 
All  had  to  make  a  stump  speech, 
and  when  Grattan's  turn  came  his 
competitors  had  exhausted  most 
subjects :  he  thought  one  piece  of 
spouting  would  do  as  well  as  an- 
other, and  he  gave  his  audience 
"My  name's  McGregor,  on  my 
mountain  heath,"  <fec.,  and  treated 
them  to  a  fine  piece  of  ranting. 
All  were  delighted,  except  one  old 
farmer,  who  had  promised  him  his 
vote.  "What  does  he  say  is  his 
name  1 "  he  complained.  "  I  thought 
his  name  was  Grattan  ;  Vm  not 
going  to  vote  for  M'Gregor." 

The  camps  in  these  winter  quar- 
ters are  more  regularly  laid  out 
than  I  have  seen  them  before. 
Each  tent  has  a  large  chimney,  the 
lower  part  of  stones  and  brick,  with 
a  flue  constructed  of  logs  of  wood, 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  turf 
or  moss. 

Colonel  St  Leger  Grenf ell's  tent 
and  stable  are  a  model  to  be  studied, 
and  worthy  of  such  an  old  cam- 
paigner. The  Colonel,  who  is  in- 
spector-general of  cavalry,  has  only 
lately  been  transferred  to  this  army, 
and  looks  back  with  regret  to  the 
stirring  and  fighting  time  when  he 
was  with  Moi^n  in  the  West 

He  told  us  some  capital  stories 


of  his  various  adventures.  Few 
men  can  have  seen  and  done  more 
fighting  than  he  has.  He  at  one 
time  commanded  the  body-guard 
of  Abd-el-Kader.  At  another  he 
fitted  out  a  privateer,  and  cruised 
on  his  own  account  against  the  Riff 
pirates.  He  has  served  in  Turkey, 
India,  South  America,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  places.  Mor- 
gan's men  in  the  West  adored  their 
"  fighting  old  Colonel,"  and  would 
have  followed  him  anjrwhere. 

Few  young  men  of  twenty  are  as 
active  and  full  of  life  as  Colonel 
Grenfell,  who  is  now  not  far  from 
sixty.  One  day  I  rode  with  the 
General  and  Blackford  to  Clarke's 
Mountain,  whence  we  could  see  the 
position  of  both  armies  very  dearly. 
Coming  back  we  went  into  a  farm- 
house for  some  milk.  A  crazy  gen- 
tleman sat  by  the  fire  apparently  in 
his  second  childhood,  but  when  we 
said  something  about  his  being  old, 
they  exclaimed,  "  Oh  no  (  he's  not 
old  at  all ;  he's  only  seventy-seven." 
"  Time  to  lose  his  body  as  well  as 
his  mind,"  Stuart  remarked  after 
we  had  left' 

Enlivened  by  our  symposium,  we 
galloped  home  merrily,  singing  the 
'  Cavalier's  Glee,'  and  many  other 
songs  as  we  rode  through  the  night 

Of  course  all  the  scouts  report  to 
Stuart,  and  their  adventures  were 
often  the  theme  of  conversation  in 
camp.  The  scouts  here  are  gener- 
ally young  Virginians,  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  every  hole 
and  comer  in  the  country,  for  Vir- 
ginians are  fond  of  field-sports,  and 
their  old-fashioned  slow  style  of 
hunting  gives  them  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

The  other  day,  or  rather  night, 
three  young  fellows  who  were  re- 
connoitring had  lain  down  in  a 
wood  to  sleep  under  their  blankets* 
Amongst  them  was  one  of  Stoarfs 
most  famous  scouts,  but  I  most 
not  mention  names.  In  the  night, 
which  was  rainy,  they  were  dis- 
covered by  a  paiW  of  some  half- 
dozen  Yankees.  Bringing  a  lan- 
tern to   bear  upon   the  aleepers. 
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^  Hollo !  Rebs,"  one  of  them  called 
oat — ^^^  hollo  I  Rebs;  come  along 
with  us,  and  we'll  give  you  better 
quarters."  "  Oh  Frank,  I  do  wish 
yon  would  leave  me  alone,"  said 

,  pretending  to  be  half  asleep ; 

but  aU  the  time  he  was  fumbling 
about  under  his  blanket  for  his  six- 
shooter,  and  when  he  had  got  it 
ready  he  let  fly,  and  shot  the  Yan- 
kee stone  dead.  Singularly  enough, 
the  musket  of  the  man  discharged 
itself  as  he  was  falling,  and  killed 
one  of ^'s  companions.  The  re- 
maining two  were  on  their  feet  in 
a  trice — ^bang,  bang — ^bang,  bang — 
went  the  six -shooters  on  either 
side,  and  in  half  a  second  three 
more  of  the  Yankees  were  dead, 
and  the  others  were  o£f. 

The  headquarters  of  the  generals, 
both  on  the  Federal  and  Uie  Con- 
federate side,  are  distinguished  by  a 
large  flag,  which  is  always  guarded 
by  a  sentinel,  and  the  scout  I  have 
been  speakingof  once  brought  in  the 
very  flag  which  had  been  floating 
before  the  headquarters  of  Meade, 
the  Yankee  commander-in-chief. 

An  amusing  story  was  told  of  Ms 
disappointment  on  one  occasion 
when  he  hoped  to  capture  a  Yan- 
kee quartermaster,  who  he  knew 
had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
greenbacks  about  his  person.  He 
rode  with  him  for  a  long  while, 
pretending  to  be  himself  a  Yankee, 
and  saying  he  knew  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  a  set  of 
rebel  scoundrels  whom  it  would  be 
meritorious  to  rob,  and  pointing  to 
one  house  and  another  declared 
there  was  capital  whisky  to  be 
found  there,  and  dwelt  on  the  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  his  quarter- 
master stores  to  prig  some  of  it; 
bot  it  was  all  in  vain.  Either  the 
quartermaster  was  not  thirsty,  or 
he  had  a  private  bottle,  or  perhaps 
he  was  an  honest  man ;  at  any  rate 
he  resisted  eyery  temptation,  and 
thus  saved  his  bacon  and  his  green- 
backs. 

Stuart  accompanied  us  back  to 
Richmond  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
eember. 

VOL.  XCVn. — ^KO.  DXCIL 


On  New  Year's  Day  we  paid  our 
respects  at  court  like  everybody 
else.  The  President  looked,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was,  very  much 
fatigued  with  the  exertion  of  shak- 
ing hands  and  exchanging  compli- 
ments with  the  multitude  of  visitors 
who  called  upon  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. Of  generals  at  present  in 
Richmond  there  are,  as  they  say 
here,  ''quite  a  number," — Hood, 
who  is  fast  recovering  from  the 
severe  wound  he  received  at  Chica- 
mauga,  A.  P.  Hill,  Buckner,  Pres- 
ton, Williams,  Oordon,  and  others ; 
but  the  hero  of  the  day  is  John 
Morgan.  He  lately  made  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  having  been 
captured  last  July  during  a  raid  in 
Ohio.  On  his  coming  to  Rich- 
mond a  grand  reception  was  given 
to  him  by  the  city. 

I  met  him  often,  and  one  even- 
ing had  a  long  conversation  with 
him.  He  is  a  very  flue  fellow,  tall 
and  handsome,  and  his  men  are 
devoted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  to  take  the  fleld  again  with  a 
separate  command,  every  one  was 
anxious  to  join  him,  and  his  ad- 
jutant-general told  me  afterwards 
that  within  three  weeks  he  had 
answered  above  fourteen  thousand 
applications.  But  none  are  al- 
lowed to  join  Morgan  except  na- 
tive Eentuckians. 

As  Morgan's  men  are  always 
called  guerillas  by  the  Yankees,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that 
they  are  regular  soldiers. 

Querillas  are  civilians  who  take 
up  arms  on  an  emergency  to  de- 
fend their  homes  and  property, 
but  who  resume  their  peaceful  pur- 
suits as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
left  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Morgan's  command  consists,  and 
always  did  consist^  almost  exclu- 
sively of  young  Kentuckians,  sons 
of  country  gentlemen  in  that  State, 
who  have  voluntarily  taken  up 
arms  and  regularly  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  sefvice.  Kentucky  be- 
ing still  nominally  a  Yankee  State, 
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they  conld  not  now,  if  they  wished 
it,  retam  to  their  home. 

That  the  Yankees,  when  they 
captured  Morgan  and  a  large  part 
of  his  command  last  summer,  should 
have  confined  them  in  a  peniten- 
tiary, and  subjected  them  to  all 
manner  of  indignities,  is  a  disgrace 
to  them  and  not  to  Morgan  and 
his  brave  foUowers.  If  they  had 
been  accused  of  anything  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  to 
have  been  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
but  such  a  pretence  was  never  set 
up.  They  simply  treated  them  as 
malefactors  because  they  chose  to 
do  so,  and  whei^  the  Confederate 
authorities  demanded  an  explana- 
tion and  threatened  them  with  re- 
taliation, it  was  found  that  no  one 
was  responsible  for  the  outrage. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
foe  the  Confederates  to  confine  an 
equal  number  of  prisoners  in  a  peni- 
tentiary and  shave  their  heads  in 
retaliation,  but  they  have  not 
done  so. 

Congress,  in  both  houses,  has 
been  voting  thanks  to  the  generals 
and  armies,  and,  what  we  all 
thought  an  especially  graceful  act, 
both  houses  gave  a  particular  vote 
of  thanks  to  Major  Yon  Borcke,  a 
Prussian  officer  who  has  done  g^- 
lant  service  under  General  Stuart, 
and  was  very  severely  wounded 
during  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 
A  similar  compliment  was  paid 
during  the  revolutionary  war  to 
Lafayette. 

There  are  very  few  foreigners  in 
the  Confederate  service.  As  Presi- 
dent Davis  said  to  Captain  Feilden 
at  Charleston  a  short  time  ago— 
''Our  service  offers  but  little  in- 
ducement to  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
but  a  great  deal  to  the  man  of 
principle."  The  few  who  have 
entered  the  Confederate  service 
have,  almost  without  exception, 
distinguished  themselves  highly. 

The  Yankee  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  crowded  with  adventurers. 
Not  only  was  the  North  easy  of 
access,  but,  from  having  been  for 
a  long  time  the  rec^tacle  of  the 


''scum  and  refuse  of  Europe," 
most  of  the  revolutionary  heroes 
of  1848  and  later,  such  as  Blenker, 
were  there  already. 

In  European  armies  numbeiiess 
officers  are  obliged,  to  quit  their 
profession,  mostly  from  having 
been  extravagant;  and  to  these 
"  soldiers  of  fortune  "  the  American 
war  has  been  a  perfect  godsend. 
They  have  all  espoused  the  North- 
em  cause,  not  because  it  was  dear- 
est, but  because  it  was  nearest  to 
them.  Many  of  them  are  ezeel- 
lent  officers.  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy being  very  difficult  of 
access,  the  foreigners  who  have 
taken  service  here  have  all  been 
impelled  to 'do  so  by  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause,  which  is  in 
truth  a  noble  one.  Yery  few  for- 
eign officers  even  visit  tiie  South- 
em  States  now,  which  surprises 
me,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which 
strangers  are  received;  and  so  in- 
teresting a  period  of  seeing  the 
country  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
occur  again.  At  present,  there  is 
a  young  English  officer  of  engin- 
eexs  here,  who,  with  but  a  very 
short  leave  of  absence,  crossed  the 
lines  on  foot  with  a  small  kit,  sa^w 
the  army  in  Northern  Yirginia, 
visited  Charleston,  Wilmington, 
&a,  and  is  now  going  to  walk 
across  the  lines  again  on  his  re- 
turn. With  the  exception  of  Colo- 
nel F.,  no  other  "tourist,"  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  visited  the 
country  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  attended  the  sittings  of  Con- 
gress on  several  occasions,  and  was 
strack  with  the  fluency  of  the  menoi- 
bera  and  the  general  exoellenoe  of 
the  speeches  inade. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  from  con- 
versation with  poUticiins  here,  how 
very  little  it  had  been  expected  in 
the  South  that  secession  would 
have  been  followed  by  war.  When 
South  Carolina,  thirty  years  ago, 
"nullified" — that  is,  refused  to 
carry  out  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Federal  Congress — 
the  aigument  against  her  was  that 
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■he  had  no  right  to  remain  in  the 
Union  if  she  would  not  accept  the 
laws  passed  in  Congress.  When 
Texas  was  received  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  actoaHy  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession ;  hat  as  no 
other  State  followed  the  example, 
no  further  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.  No  one  would  have  dreamt 
of  coercion  if  Massachusetts  had 
persisted  in  her  resolution.  At  the 
election  of  Buchanan  there  was  a 
great  ontcry  in  the  North  for  se- 
oeasion ;  but  when  Hill  of  New 
Hampshire  introduced  a  motion 
into  the  Senate  that  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved,  he  found  only 
two  supporters.  Their  names  were 
Sewaid  and  Chase,  both  now  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  the 
Union.  As  to  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  states  rights,  the  North- 
em  Stt^  were  formerly  the  great 
supporters  of  it  During  the  war 
of  1812,  the  New  England  States 
refused  to  allow  their  troops  to  be 
used  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  respective  States,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  had  no  business  to  interfere 
with  their  sovereign  rights  ;  and  it 
is  not  thirty  years  now  since  the 
Sta^  of  New  York  vety  nearly 
engaged  in  a  war  with  England 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  by 
refusing,  at  the  demand  ol  the 
Fedoral  Government,  to  release  a 
British  sabject  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed by  the  New  Yoik  State  authori- 
ties on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the 
C^iroline,  a  steamer  fitted  out  by 
American  sympathisers  in  aid  of 
the  rebellion  in  Canada. 

On  the  9th  of  January  I  accom- 
panied Cteneral  Stuart  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  see  some  of  his  bri- 
gadds  near  Fredericksburg.  We 
got  out  of  the  cars  at  Hamil- 
ton's Crossing,  and  visited  General 
Young's  brigade,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Fredericksburg.  The 
two  Generals  drove  in  a  sledge, 
whilst  I  rode  with  an  orderly,  who 
was  to  take  care  of  my  horse,  and 


who  was  a  very  communicative  fel- 
low. He  gave  me  lots  of  informa- 
tion on  their  cavalry  matters,  which 
I  need  not  repeat 

The  Mayor  of  Fredericksburg — 
who  possesses,  what  is  remarkable 
since  the  battles  last  year,  an  entire 
house,  with  furniture  in  it — enter- 
tained us  hospitably,  and  in  the 
evening  we  went  to  a  ball. 

Frederidcsburg,  which,  before 
the  war,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
delightful  residence,  has  undeigone 
mamfold  misfortunes  in  the  last 
two  years.  After  having  been  in 
Yankee  hands  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  it  suffered  a  terrible  ordeal 
in  December  of  that  year  when  the 
battle  took  place  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  It  was  bombarded  for 
hours  together,  after  which  the 
Yankees  took  possession ;  and 
finally,  before  leaviug,  they  totally 
pillaged  it.  Again,  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  the  enemy 
got  possesion,  and  again  they  pil- 
laged it  It  IB  still  so  near  the 
Yankee  lines  that,  although  safe 
at  present,  it  may  at  any  moment 
be  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  annies.  Consequentiy, 
although  the  inhabitants  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  they  are  by 
no  means  as  particular  as  they  used 
to  be  about  having  good  furniture, 
and  everything  nice  and  stylish 
about  them.  In  the  ball-room,  at 
the  private  house  where  we  danced, 
there  was  veiy  little  furniture 
besides  the  piano,  and  it  was  illumi- 
nated by  taJlow-candles  stuck  into 
empty  black  botdes.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  ladies  may  have  been  dressed 
in  homespun  instead  of  sUks  and 
satins — ^but  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 
For  all  that,  we  had  as  pleasant  a 
party  as  could  possibly  be;  and 
were  very  sorry  when  twelve 
o'clock  came  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ball,  as  the  next  day  was  Sunday. 

On  leaving — there  had  been 
none  but  young  ladies  there,  no 
chaperones  —  every  young  lady 
paired  off  with  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  her  to  her  home. 
Unacquainted  with  the  customs  of 
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the  country,  I  was  left  out  in  the 
cold  without  a  partner,  much  to 
Stuart's  amusement.  This  was  a 
new  experience,  although  I  had 
seen  and  admired  before  the  inde- 
pendence which  young  ladies  are 
allowed  in  America. 

I  rode  over  the  battle-field  of 
Fredericksburg  with  General  Stu* 
art,  who  described  the  battle  and 
pointed  out  the  different  positions 
to  me.  Fredericksburg  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bappahannock, 
dose  to  the  river.  The  Stafford 
Heights,  which  Bumside  occupied, 
rise  immediately  on  the  other  side. 
They  were  covered  with  heavy 
guns,  which  not  only  commanded 
the  city,  which  they  bombarded 
for  several  hours  to  clear  it  of  the 
Confederates,  but  could  also  sweep 
the  plains  beyond ;  and  it  was  un- 
der cover  of  these  guns  that,  after 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  river, 
the  Federals  advanced  against  the 
position  occupied  by  Lee.  TMs 
was  by  no  means  as  formidable  a 
one  as  I  had  always  before  ima- 
gined. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  city  there  are  some  low 
hills.  Maiye's  Heieht,  on  Lee's  left 
centre,  is  in  itself  very  insignifi- 
cant; but  it  happened  that  just 
below  it  there  was  a  road,  which 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  was  sunk 
about  five  feet  lower  than  the  open 
plain  which  intervenes  between 
Fredericksburg  and  the  hills. 

Thus  a  most  formidable  natural 
breastwork  was  formed,  out  of 
which,  even  if  there  had  been  faint 
hearts  amongst  the  gallant  troops 
who  lined  it,  no  one  could  retreat 
without  exchanging  comparative 
safety  for  great  exposure  and  dan- 
ger. 

It  struck  me,  as  I  looked  at  this, 
that  a  line  of  defence  might  be 
made  much  more  formidable  by 
digging  deep  ditches,  than  by 
throwing  up  breast-works,  from 
which  men  are  often  driven  by  a 
panic.  Two  lines,  a  hundred  yards 
apart,  like  thia  sunken  road — they 
of  course  need  not  be  made  so 


broad — ^would  be  an  awkward  thing 
to  storm. 

Meagher's  Irish  brigade  attacked 
Marye's  HUl  with  a  gidlantry  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
held it,  but  they  were  literally  an- 
nihilated by  the  Confederates  Iming 
the  road,  who  themselves  suffered 
hardly  any  loss.  Fourteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Irish  were  buried, 
who  in  this  attack  had  fallen  on  a 
piece  of  ground  about  forty  yards 
deep  and  three  hundred  broad.  As 
is  well  known,  the  Yankees  were 
everywhere  repulsed,  and  next  day 
retired  across  the  river  under  cover 
of  the  guns  on  the  Stafford  Heights, 

Some  surprise,  I  remember,  was 
expressed  when  the  news  of  Bum- 
side's  defeat  reached  Europe  that 
Lee  had  not  pressed  his  retreat ; 
but  as  any  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates over  the  open  plain  which 
intervened  between  them  and  the 
Bappahannock  would  have  ex- 
posed them  to  the  sweep  of  the 
Federal  artillery  on  the  high  hills 
which  rise  abruptly  on  the  northern 
bank,  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  do  so. 

A  more  favourable  place  for  cross- 
ing a  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
than  at  Fredericksburg  could  not 
well  be  found;  Uiat  is  tosay,  by  an 
army  coming  from  the  north,  and 
being  consequently  in  possession  of 
the  Stafford  Heights.  To  force  a 
passage  there  from  the  south  in  the 
face  of  those  heights  would  be 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The 
position  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  is  entirely  impregnable ; 
and  in  comparing  it  with  that  on 
the  southern  side  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  long  before  the 
battle,  one  of  the  Southern  Gene- 
rals— ^I  think,  Joe  Johnstone— -is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  there  waa 
as  much  difference  between  the  two 
positions  as  between  a  horse  chest* 
nut  and  a  chestnut  horse. 

We  returned  in  time  for  church, 
where  Dr  Moore  of  Bichmond,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  gave  us  an  ex- 
cellent sermon.  The  clergyman  waa 
a  Presbyterian,  but  the  congrega- 
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tion  was  almost  entirely  Episco- 
palian. In  Yii^ginia  all  the  old 
families  are  Episcopalians,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  higher  classes 
were  universaUy  so  in  the  South. 
In  country  places,  I  understand 
that  many,  though  professing  them- 
selves Christians,  and  attending 
some  service  regularly,  are  of  no 
particular  denomination,  but  fre- 
quent any  church  that  may  be  most 
convenient  to  them. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Hamil- 
ton's Crossing,  and  met  there  Qene- 
ral  Wade  Hampton,*  who  commands 
one  of  Stuart's  divisions  of  cavaliy. 
(General  Hampton  is  a  gentleman 
of  very  large  landed  property  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  before  the  war. 
At  its  commencement,  however,  he 
raised  a  ''  legion,"  and  equipped  it 
at  his  own  expense,  and  is  now 
very  highly  thought  of  as  a  cavalry 
general. 

He  was   severely  wounded   at 


Gettysburg  both  by  sabre  and  bullet, 
but  seems  to  have  perfectly  re- 
covered. From  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing we  took  the  cars  to  Guiness 
Station,  whence  we  proceeded  to 
General  Gordon's  camp,  and  re- 
viewed his  brigade  of  North  Caro- 
linians. It  was  too  cold  for  the 
men  to  turn  out  regularly,  but  we 
rode  and  walked  about  through  the 
camp,  and  saw  how  they  were  get- 
ting on.  The  horses  were  in  good 
condition  in  spite  of  the  severe 
weather ;  of  course  they  were  as 
shaggy  as  bears. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr  Coleman,  where 
We  slept,  and  next  day  we  returned 
to  Richmond. 

On  the  14th  of  January  a  grand 
dinner  was  given  at  the  Oriental 
to  L.,  who  is  returning  to  Eng- 
land, much  to  the  regret  of  his 
many  friends  here.  Some  exceUent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. 


CHAFTBR  XII. 


After  spending  six  weeks  very 
pleasantly  at  Richmond,  I  decided 
to  visit  Mobile  and  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi  A  journey  of  such 
length  by  rail  in  the  present  state 
of  the  cars  is  rather  an  undertaking, 
but  I  was  fortunate  in  having  two 
very  pleasant  travelling  compan- 
ions. Colonel  Walton  and  Colonel 
Deas. 

We  started  about  the  end  of 
January,  and  slept  the  first  night 
at  Petersburg.  Here  we  spent  the 
evening  with  Captain  Dunne,  aide- 
de^samp  to  General  Longstreet,  who, 
having  been  wounded  at  Knoxville, 
was  now  staying  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  his  home  in  the  city. 
Here  too  we  met  Captain  Winthrop 
again,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
badly  wounded  at  Bean's  Station, 
where  he  distinguished  himself 
very  highly. 


At  Wilmington  we  made  a  longer 
stay.  y.  left  us,  going  by  the 
Hansa  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to 
Europe.  General  Whiting  took  us 
down  one  day,  and  we  went  over 
all  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Fort  Caswell,  and  the 
other  works  at  the  south  outlet  of 
the  river,  I  had  not  seen  before. 
They  are  exceedingly  strong.  "  Not 
fortifications,"  says  Colonel  Deas, 
but  *'  fiftyfications  at  least" 

Another  day  there  was  a  review. 
The  garrison  here  is  numerous,  and 
the  regiments  more  complete  than 
is  usual.  They  were  more  uni- 
formly dressed,  too,  than  I  had 
seen  any  Confederate  troops  before. 
The  men — chiefly  North  Carolini- 
ans— are  a  fine-looking  race,  and 
went  through  their  evolutions  un- 
exceptionably.  General  Whiting, 
who,  at  West  Point,  graduated  No. 


*  He  is  the  general  who  made  the  suocessfal  cavalry  raid  lately,  capturing 
aOOO  head  of  cattle. 
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1  in  eveTything,  is  an  excellent 
soldier,  and  had  evidently  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  with  his  division. 
A  brigade  of  his  about  this  time 
went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Yankees,  near  Newborn,  in  this 
State,  North  Carolina,  and  gained 
much  success  and  credit  As  we 
were  not  pressed  for  time,  we  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  main  thorough- 
fare by  Atlanta,  which  was  sure 
to  be  excessively  crowded,  and  to 
travel  by  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Colonel  Qordon,  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  C, 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Savannidi, 
so  we  were  "  quite  a  party." 

At  Charleston  we  remained  for 
two  days.  The  Yankees  had  re- 
commenced shelling  the  city  some 
time  before,  but  comparatively 
little  mischief  was  being  done. 
Few  shells  fall  beyond  the  part  of 
the  town  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  previous  to  the  first  bombard- 
ment, and  the  houses  of  Charleston, 
as  in  most  cities  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  very  much  scattered, 
except  in  two  or  three  business 
streets,  each  one  standing  in  a  large 
courtyard,  and  having  besides  a 
garden  of  shrubs  and  "  shade  trees." 
Thus  nine  out  of  ten  shells  fall 
harmless;  and  the  hope  of  the 
Yankees  to  set  fire  to  the  city  or  to 
batter  it  down  has  been  hitherto 
entirely  disappointed. 

The  district  nearest  the  bay, 
which  Ib  most  exposed  to  the  shell- 
ing, is  nearly  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  still  ladies  enter 
it  without  hesitation  to  visit  their 
houses;  and  a  friend  of  mine. 
Captain  Mordecai,  told  me  that  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  prevail 
on  his  old  negro  housekeeper  to 
evacuate  his  premises.  "Them 
shells  never  do  nobody  any  harm," 
she  argued. 

In  walking  through  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  only  observable  results 
of  the  bombardment  are  the  broken 
windows  in  houses  where  shells 
have  exploded ;  and  General  Jor- 
dan never  even  hinted  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  an  objection  to 


our  visiting  the  Batteiy  and  other 
exposed  places  to  have  a  look  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  Blakeney  guns, 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
he  and  several  of  his  fellow  officers 
accompanied  us  on  the  expedition. 

Various  individuals  were  loung- 
ing about  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
Battery,  which  Battery,  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  before,  is  not  a 
battery,  but  a  promenade  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  harbour  and  bay.  Of  the  row 
of  fine  houses  here— the  best  in 
Charleston — ^fronting  the  bay,  only 
one  has  been  struck  by  a  shelL 

In  the  "  safe  district"  we  visited 
the  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  where  every 
soldier,  whether  wounded  or  sick, 
or  travelling  on  furlough  to  visit 
his  friends,  is  provided  with  board 
and  lodging.  Everything  was  ad- 
mirably clean  and  well  kept,  and 
the  dinner,  which -was  just  being 
served,  appeared  excellent.  In 
almost  every  town  in  the  South 
there  is  an  establishment  of  the 
same  description,  generally  dose  to 
the  railway  station.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  surrounding  country, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood  take  it  by  turns 
to  wait  upon  their  guests. 

The  establishment  at  Charleston 
is  extensive,  and  we  were  shown 
over  it  by  Mr  Qibbs,  a  wealthy 
Charlestonian,  who  has  remained 
in  the  beleaguered  city,  determined 
to  abide  by  his  native  place  in  its 
dark  hour;  and  he  makes  this 
"  Home  "  an  object  of  his  chief  care 
and  solicitude. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  journey 
to  SavannaL  The  weather  was 
delightful ;  indeed,  from  the  time 
we  reached  Wilmington  we  had 
found  the  climate  entirely  different 
from  that  we  had  left  at  Richmond. 
A  Mr  B ^n  had  joined  our  party. 


New  Orleans  gentleman,  and  a 
friend  of  Colonel  Deas,  who  was 
very  amusing. 

Savannah  is  the  largest  city  of 
Georgia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Savannah  river,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  has  a  population  of 
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about  16,000  wliites  and  13,000 
blacks. 

A  dty  with  less  than  30,000  in- 
habitants in  the  Northern  and 
North-Western  States  of  America 
is  at  the  utmost  considered  a  rising 
and  promising  young  place ;  but  it 
is  different  in  the  South,  where 
population  does  not  congr^ate  at 
commercial  centres,  and  the  compa- 
ratively ancient  town  of  Savannah 
is  an  important  dty.  It  was 
founded  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1732,  and,  like  most  of  the  seaboard 
towns,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  during  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Beirolutionaiy  War.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  and,  to  quote  an 
American  guide-book,  "regularly 
built,  with  streets  so  wide  and  so 
unpayed,  so  densely  shaded  with 
trees,  and  so  full  of  little  parks, 
that  but  for  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  its  public  edifices,  it  might  seem 
to  be  a  score  of  villages  rolled  into 
one.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  little  green  squares  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  most  of  the 
streets  are  lined  with  the  fragrant 
flowering  China  tree,  or  the  Pride 
of  India,  while  some  of  them  have 
four  grand  rows  of  trees,  there 
being  a  double  carriage-way,  with 
broad  walks  on  the  outer  sides,  and 
a  promenade  between."  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  exceedingly  pretty, 
with  drives  on  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  and  avenues  of  live  oaks,  bay- 
trees,  magnolias,  and  orange-trees. 
A  favourite  drive  is  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Bonaventure,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  private  estate,  laid  out  in 
broad  avenues ;  and  these  avenues 
of  live  oak,  now  grown  to  an  im- 
mense size,  with  their  huge  branches 
sweeping  the  ground,  and  carrying 
heavy  festoons  of  the  hanging 
Spanish  moss,  are  magnificent  We 
were  at  the  Pulaski  House,  which 
is  a  capital  hotel  Qeneral  Beau- 
regard was  stoying  there,  and  we 
pud  our  respects  to  him  the  morn- 
ing after  oar  arrival 

He  was  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  said  he  bad  never  in  his  life 
been  in  better  health,  which  was 


the  more  gratifying  to  hear,  as  it 
was  from  ill  health  that  the  Qene- 
ral had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
command  in  the  field  two  years 
ago. 

General  Beauregard  repeated  what 
General  Jordan  had  told  us  at 
Charleston,  that  he  considered  Fort 
Sumter  stronger  now  for  internal 
defence  than  it  had  ever  been  be^ 
fore. 

At  the  railway  station  we  parted 
with  our  friends  Gk>rdon  and  C, 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to 
Mobile.  It  was  long  and  tedious, 
but  we  got  on  pretty  well  Some 
time  before  this  we  had  discovered 
the  dodge  of  fraternising  with  the 
conductor  as  soon  as  he  came  round 
to  collect  tickets,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  were  generally  intro- 
duced by  him  to  his  private  box  or 
to  the  mail-room,  where  there  were 
always  chairs  and  plenty  of  space 
for  making  ourselves  coinf ortoble. 

Between  Columbus  and  Mont- 
gomery General  Bragg  entered  the 
cars  and  travelled  w^th  us  some 
distance.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
just  been  all  through  south-western 
Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama,  and 
had  found  surprising  abundance 
everywhere.  The  tax  in  kind 
which  was  now  being  levied  by  the 
Government  was  working  exceed- 
in£^ly  well,  and  provisions  had 
already  been  collected  amply  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  armies  in  the 
West  till  the  next  harvest. 

An  old  farmer  in  the  car  became 
intensely  excited  when  he  heard 
what  an  illustrious  passenger  he 
was  travelling  with,  and  rushed  up 
saying,  "Are  you  Mr  Bragg  1  are 
you  General  Bragg  ?  Give  us  your 
paw  !"  and  the  General  very  good- 
naturedly  shook  hands  with  him. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  stared  in 
mute  admiration;  but  when  the 
General  had  left  he  attacked  Colo- 
nel Deas  :  **  What  big  ears  you've 
got !  Why,  you've  got  ears  like  a 
mule ! — ^haw !  haw  !  haw  !  Tou 
mustn't  mind  me, — I'm  an  old  fool, 
— haw  !  haw  1  But  I've  shook 
hands  with  Mr  Bragg  anyhow, — 
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haw !    haw !   haw  I  **     And  so  he  gomeiy,  and  reached  Mobile  after 

went  on  like  a  maniac,  much  to  our  a  journey  from    Savannah   of   a 

amusement  little  more  than  two  days  and  two 

We  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Mont-  nights. 


CHAPTER  xin. 


Mobile  had  suffered  very  little 
from  the  war,  and  still  carried  on 
a  brisk  commerce  with  the  outer 
world  in  spite  of  the  blockade.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  broad 
plain,  and  has  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  bay,  from  which  it  receives 
refreshing  breezes.  Large  vessels 
cannot  come  directly  to  the  city, 
but  pass  up  Spanish  Ri^er  six  miles 
round  a  marshy  island  into  Mobile 
river,  and  then  drop  down  to  Mo- 
bile. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Battle  House,  an  enormous  cara- 
vanserai ;  and  after  a  refreshing 
bath,  and  a  capital  breakfast  at  a 
French  restaurant,  we  sallied  forth 
for  a  walk  in  the  city. 

Colonels  Walton  and  Deas,  who 
are  well  known  here,  were  greeted 
by  friends  almost  at  every  step,  and 
we  presently  adjourned  to  the  Ma- 
nassas Club,  where  our  arrival  was 
celebrated  with  a  "  cocktail."  We 
then  paid  our  respects  to  Admiral 
Buchanan  and  to  General  Maury, 
who  commands  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a 
grand  wedding  -  party  and  ball, 
where  all  the  beauty  of  Mobile  was 
assembled ;  and  the  reports  I  had 
heard  of  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex 
at  Mobile  I  found  to  be  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. This  was  the  last  ball 
of  the  season,  as  Lent  was  about  to 
commence,  but  they  had  been  very 
gay  here  during  the  carnival  There 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  social  inter- 
course at  Mobile,  and  I  shall  ever 
cherish  amongst  my  most  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  South  the  plea- 
sant hours  spent  with  the  genial 
inhabitants  of  that  city.  It  is  usual 
to  pay  visits  in  the  evening  between 
seven  and  ten  o*clock. 

We  were  not  much  pleased  with 


our  accommodation  at  the  hotel,  and 
were  removing  to  a  boarding-house  ; 
but  Colonel  Scheliha,  now  chief 
engineer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  West, 
insisted  upon  my  taking  up  my 
quarters  with  him,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did.  He  also  placed  his  horses 
at  my  disposal,  and  we  had  many 
rides  together.  The  Colonel  is  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  new  line  of  forts 
round  Mobile,  which  are  perfect 
models  of  strength  and  judicious 
arrangement.  They  are  built  en- 
tirely of  sand,  with  revetments  of 
turf  alone.  The  turf  on  the  em- 
bankments is  fastened  down  to  the 
sand  by  slips  of  the  Cherokee 
rose,  an  exceedingly  prickly  shrub, 
which  when  grown  will  become  a 
very  dLsagreeable  obstacle  to  a 
storming  party.  Though  I  must 
not  say  much  more  about  them, 
I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  these  works,  that  the 
parapets  are  25  feet  wide,  the  tra- 
verses against  splinters  of  shell  are 
18  feet  wide,  against  enfilading 
fire,  32  feet  wide.  Besides  these 
forts  there  are  two  other  lines  of 
defence  at  Mobile,  which  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  places  .in  the  world. 
The  forts  in  the  harbour,  which 
are  built  on  artificial  islands,  were 
being  much  strengthened ;  and 
everjrthing  was  being  done  now 
with  great  energy,  as  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  Yankees  designed  to 
attack  the  city. 

Sherman  had  advanced  upon 
Jackson,  but  it  was  not  supposed 
that  an  attack  by  land  would  be 
made  from  that  quarter,  as  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  Yankees 
would  have  to  pass  was  poor  and 
thinly  populated,  so  that  they  would 
find  it  djifficult  to  obtain  supplies. 
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To  attack  Mobile  by  land  they 
woald  have  to  make  Pascacoula 
their  base. 

One  day  we  went  down  the  bay 
to  visit  the  outer  defences  in  a 
magnificent  river  -  steamer.  The 
Qovernor  of  Alabama,  Admiral 
Buchanan,  General  Maury,  and 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  were 
of  the  party.  A  very  good  band 
of  music  from  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  garrison  played,  and  dancing 
was  soon  got  up  in  the  splendid 
saloon.  They  dance  the  "finale" 
of  the  quadrQle  here  with  all  sorts 
of  figures — one  of  them  like  the 
last  figure  in  the  Lancers,  walk- 
ing round  and  giving  the  right  and 
left  hand  alternately.  Admiral 
Buchanan,  who  was  looking  on, 
joined  in  tlus,  and  naturally  by 
doing  so  created  a  great  deal  of 
conf  osion  and  merriment,  at  which 
he  was  in  high  glee.  He  is  im- 
mensely popular,  and  the  young 
ladies  all  call  him  a  charming  old 
gentleman,  although  he  is  at  least 
ten  years  too  young  to  be  an  ad- 
miral in  England. 

We  landed  at  Fort  Morgan  and 
went  over  the  place.  I  confess  I 
did  not  like  it  at  alL  It  is  built 
in  the  old  style,  with  bricks  here, 
there,  and  everywhere. 

Now  when  bricks  begin  to  fly 
about  violently  by  tons'  weight  at 
a  time,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  15-inch  shells, 
they  make  themselves  very  unplea- 
sant to  those  who  have  trusted  to 
them  for  protection.  This  was  con- 
dusively  shown  at  Fort  Sumter. 

Fort  Qaines,  which  we  did  not 
visit,  was,  they  told  me,  a  much 
better  place,  lately  finished  and 
strengthened  on  newer  principles ; 
but  fldl  agreed  that  these  two  forts 
were  a  very  inadequate  defence  for 
the  bay,  into  which  the  Yankees 
might  enter  whenever  they  chose 
to  make  the  attempt. 

Governor  Ward  made  a  speech 
to  the  garrison,  and  complimented 
the  men  who  had  lately  re-enlisted 
for  the  war.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  struggle  the 


soldiers  only  enlisted  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  whole  army  the 
term  of  enlistment  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  This  was  very  awk- 
ward, as  these  men  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  Congress  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  some  law 
on  the  subject.  But  it  was  spared 
all  trouble.  The  men  knew  as  well 
as  the  Government  that  they  were 
"  bound  to  fight  it  out,"  and  came 
forward  voluntarily,  re -enlisting 
with  great  enthusiasm  for  ''ten 
years,"  "forty  years,"  some  even 
for  "ninety-nine  years,"  or  "the 
war."  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
army  has  come  forward  on  this  oc- 
casion has  caused  much  good  feel- 
ing, and  the  few  who  before  were 
inclined  to  croak  and  despond  are 
now  again  as  confident  as  ever  of 
tdtimate  success. 

From  Fort  Morgan  we  went  on 
to  Fort  PoweU,  a  beautiful  little 
sandwork  in  Grant's  Pass.  This  is 
an  inlet  to  the  bay,  through  which, 
in  former  days,  steamers  used  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  New  Orleans, 
pajring  a  toll  to  a  Mr  Grant,  who 
had  deepened  the  channel  for  them, 
and  who  was  rewarded  by  a  large 
fortune  for  his  enterprise.  Fort 
Powell,  which  was  only  just  being 
completed,  had  six  guns.  Fort  Mor- 
gan about  fifty.  There  were  still 
strong  rumours  of  a  contemplated 
attack  upon  Mobile,  but  General 
Maury  told  me  he  did  not  believe 
in  them.  A  gentleman  on  board 
the  steamer  gave  the  General  and 
myself  a  touching  description  of  a 
melancholy  journey  he  had  made 
to  the  battle-field  of  Chicamauga,  in 
search  of  the  body  of  his  son  who 
was  killed  there.  Ultimately,  after 
great  trouble  and  difficulty,  be  had 
succeeded  in  his  object.  The  Gene- 
ral suggested  that  after  all  a  soldier 
could  hardly  find  a  better  resting- 
place  than  where  he  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  the  father  said,  "  Yes, 
he  had  always  thought  and  said  so 
himself,  and  his  wife  had  agreed 
with  him;  but  when  the  blow 
really  came  they  had  both  felt  that 
they  could  never  be  happy  again, 
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antil  their  son's  body  had  been 
found  and  laid  near  the  place  where 
they  themselves  would  one  day  rest" 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
heartless  indifference  to  similar 
feelings  in  the  North  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  Yankee  com- 
mander after  Chicamauga,  and  I 
shuddered  at  the  recollection  of 
what  I  had  seen  on  the  battle-field 
there. 

The  tide  was  low  at  the  Dog 
Biyer  bar  when  we  returned,  and 
although  our  river -steamer  drew 
but  little  water,  we  were  detained 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Whikt  at  Mobile  we  visited  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  of  which 
the  Tennessee  was  the  most  for- 
midable. The  great  difficulty  is 
how  to  get  this  ship  over  the  Dog 
River  W,  which  has  never  more 
than  nine  feet  of  water,  whilst 
the  Tennessee  draws  full  thirteen. 
They  have  therefore  to  raise  her 
four  feet  by  " camels"  which  with 
the  dearth  of  mechanical  appliances 
in  the  South  is  a  very  difficult 
operation,  and  Admiral  Buchanan 
idmost  despaired  of  succeeding. 

Apropos  of  the  detention  of  the 
rams  in  England,  Admiral  Buch- 
anan told  me  that  during  the  war 
between  the  Brazils  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  some  sixteen  yean  aco,  he 
himself  commanded  and  took  out 
to  Rio  Janeiro  one  of  two  ships 
of  war  which  were  built  at  Balti- 
more for  the  Brazilians.  He  had 
given  a  grand  dinner — I  think  he 
said  to  500  persons — ^before  leaving 
Baltimore,  and  no  secret  was  made 
of  his  destination.  The  Minister 
of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Washington 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  never  dreamed  of 
making  a  complaint  to  the  United 
States  Gk)vemment,  and  had  he 
done  so  it  would  most  certainly 
have  been  disregarded 

Another  American  of  the  name 
of  Chase,  was  in  the  service  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  command  of 
a  little  fleet  of  smaller  vessels  than 
the  one  Buchanan  took  out,  and  he 


told  Buchanan  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
and  had  orders  to  capture  him  oa 
the  way  if  he  could;  in  which  case, 
the  Admiral  said,  there  would  very 
likely  have  been  a  row  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Unde  Sam. 

Again,  during  the  insurrection  of 
Texas  against  Mexico,  ships  of  war 
were  openly  built,  and  sent  to  the 
assiatance  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the 
Mexican  Minister  never  thought  of 
complaining,  and  if  he  had  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail 

Were  it  not  for  the  friendly 
neutrality  of  the  British  (}ovem- 
ment  towards  the  North,  the  Con- 
federates would  have  had  a  fleet, 
and  the  war  in  consequence  would 
have  been  over  long  ago. 

Although  the  Confederates  think 
that  they  have  been  very  unhand- 
somely and  unfairly  treated  by  the 
British  Government,  and  comment 
freely  upon  the  ''extraordinary 
conduct''  of  Earl  Russell,  I  may 
say  here  that  they  appreciate  very 
highly  the  sympathy  of  Englishr 
men,  which  they  believe  to  be  en- 
tirely with  themj  and  I  never  in 
the  South  heard  an  unpleasant  re- 
mark made  about  the  people  of 
England,  whom  they  believe  to  be 
misrepresented  by  their  present 
Foreign  Secretaiy. 

A  few  days  after  our  excursion 
down  the  bay.  Fort  Powell  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and 
underwent  some  shelling;  but  after 
a  day  or  two,  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression,  the  Yankees 
retired. 

There  is  a  capital  hard  "shell 
road,''  so  called  from  being  made 
of  oyster-shells,  which  runs  along- 
side the  bay  for  some  seven  miles. 
It  is  the  favourite  drive  for  caj> 
riages  at  Mobile.  At  the  end  is  a 
house  where  refreshments  are  taken. 
We  drove  there  one  day,  and  were 
in  the  house  whilst  the  firing  at 
Fort  Powell  was  going  on.  When 
the  heavy  Brooks  gun  in  the  fort 
was  fired,  it  shook  the  windows  so 
as  to  make  them  jingle,  although 
the  distance  was  near  thirty  miles. 
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Owisg  to  scarcity  of  stone,  there 
are  yery  few  good  roads  in  the 
Southern  States,  except  near  the 
monntains.  The  sand  is  often 
so  deep  that  horses  can  hardly  get 
along.  For  traffic  they  have  rail- 
'irays,  and  as  Sonthemers,  male 
and  female,  prefer  riding  to  driv- 
ing, they  care  little  for  their  roads. 
The  shell  road  at  Mobile,  however, 
is  excellent,  and  at  New  Orleans  I 
am  told  they  have  some  equally 
good  made  of  the  shell  of  the  co- 
qnille. 

I  met  a  gentleman  here,  the 
fidelity  of  whose  negro  servant 
(slave)  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 
He  had  had  to  fly  in  haste  from 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  when 
that  place  was  occupied  by  the 
Yankees,  and  had  left  very  impor- 
tant papers  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  securely  hidden  at  his  house 
ih^e.  Not  being  able  to  return 
himself  to  his  home,  he  sent  his 
negro  servant,  who,  with  a  good 
d^  of  trouble,  dodged  his  way  in 
and  out  of  the  Federal  lines,  and 
brought  his  master  all  his  impor- 
tant papers  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  (two  thousand  pounds). 
How  many  white  servants  could 
be  trusted  with  a  similar  mission  ? 

I  have  said  before  that  Southem- 
eisare  the  reverse  of  severe  with 
their  servants.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  show  a  refinement  of  in- 
genuity in  correcting  them  which 
is  remarkable. 

A  lady  here  told  me  of  a  little 
boy  about  ten  years  old,  whom 
I  saw  about  the  house,  that  he  had 
been  an  incorrigibly  wicked  little 
rascal,  whom  no  correction  could 
improve,  till  she  hit  on  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  punishing  him.  She 
got  another  cluld  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  treated  him  to  sweetmeats, 
whilst  the  naughty  boy  had  to  look 
on  and  got  none.  The  moral  afflic- 
tion was  intense,  but  it  proved  "  a 
perfect  cure." 

I  was  present  at  Mobile  at  two 
weddings ;  one  was  that  of  Gkneral 
Tom  Taylor,  and  the  other  of  my 
friend  Colonel  Yon  Scheliha  wid^ 


Miss  Williams,  upon  which  occasion 
I  officiated  as  groomsman.  On  the 
day  this  ceremony  took  place, 
we  heard  that  nine  other  couples 
had  been  wedded.  The  happy  men 
were  all  officers  in  the  army.  They 
say  that  marriages  were  never  more 
frequent  in  the  South  than  now. 
General  Staart  was  a  great  pro- 
motor  of  matches.  He  used  to  tell 
his  officers  that  now  was  their  time ; 
they  could  marry  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked  as  to  how  they 
could  support  their  wives,  who 
would  naturally  remain  at  their 
homes  and  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
parents.  If  they  waited  till  the 
war  was  over  it  would  be  different. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  shockingly  im- 
provident, but  seeing  difficulties  far 
ahead  was  not  a  foible  of  Stuart's. 
I  believe  his  advice  was  frequently 
acted  upon. 

I  was  disappointed  of  my  trip 
to  the  army  in  Mississippi,  as  it  had 
fallen  back  from  Meridian,  and 
Sherman  advancing  had  cut  the 
railroad.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
where  I  should  find  General  Polk's 
headquarters,  and  delayed  my  ex- 
cursion tiU  it  was  too  late  tp  un- 
derteke  it  at  alL 

We  had  decided  to  return  by 
steamer  up  the  Alabama  river  as  far 
as  Montgomery,  as  it  was  a  much 
pleasanter  mode  of  travelling  than 
by  raiL  The  steamers  all  over  this 
continent  are  splendid  vessels,  and 
we  were  very  comf  orteble  on  board 
our  boat  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  fertile  and 
cultivated,  and  produces  much  cot- 
ton. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
America  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Colonel  Deas  told  me,  that 
in  1774  his  grandfather,  who  then 
resided  in  England,  wrote  out  to  his 
agents  in  Charleston,  and  directed 
them  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  to  sup- 
ply the  negroes  on  his  plantetion 
with  homespun.  At  that  time  the 
great  staple  in  the  Southern  Stetes 
was  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  now  so  entirely  discontinued  that 
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they  were  not  able  to  make  the 
naval  nnif orm  in  the  Confederacy 
blue,  as  every  one  knows  a  naval 
uniform  onght  to  be.  It  is  now 
the  same  colour  as  the  military  uni- 
form. I  believe  the  reason  that 
seamen  dress  in  blue,  is  because  it 
is  the  only  colour  which  is  not 
stained  by  salt  water. 

At  Selma  a  large  body  of  soldiers 
came  on  board  our  boat,  and  for 
the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Mont- 
gomery we  were  crowded.  How- 
ever, the  coloneb  and  myself  took 
refuge  in  "Texas,''  a  glass  shed 
built  high  over  the  centre  of  every 
river- steamer,  whence  the  vessel 
is  piloted.  The  cabins  below 
this,  and  above  the  grand  saloon, 
where  the  officers  of  the  ves- 
sel are  accommodated,  also  be- 
long to  "Texas.''  Here  we  had 
chaLs,  plenty  of  room,  and  a  fine 
view. 

The  soldiers  belonged  to  Har- 
dee's corps,  which  had  been  sent 
to  reinforce  General  Polk,  but  they 
were  now  no  longer  required,  as 
Sherman  had  retreated.  He  for- 
tunately never  reached  the  rich 
country  about  DemopoUs,  but  the 
already  desolate  country  liis  army 
passed  through  he  devastated  in 
the  most  frightful  manner,  both 
coming  and  going,  and  everybody 
says  he  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Montgomery 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  and 
reached  Macon  the  next  morning. 
There  is  a  magnificent  railrosid 
station  here  and  a  capital  hotel, 
the  Brown  House,  where  we  break- 
fasted. At  the  station  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Yankee  prison- 
ers, who  had  been  picked  up  dur- 
ing Sherman's  retreat. 

We  slept  that  night  at  Savannah 
and  went  on  to  Charleston  next 
morning.  Here  we  made  a  two 
days'  rest,  and  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters with  Mr  Ch.,  finding  a  dinner- 
party assembled  as  usual,  and  old 
friends  among  the  guests.  One  of 
them,  as  a  parting  gift,  made  me  a 
present  of  an  enormous  cigar-case 
full  of  Havannah  cigars,  a  princely 


benefaction  under  present  drcnm- 
stances  in  Dixie,  when  Havannah 
cigars  are  not  to  be  purchased  at 
any  price. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Wilming- 
ton my  two  friends  and  travelling 
companions  returned  to  Richmond, 
their  leave  of  absence  having  ex- 
pired, whilst  I  with  much  regret 
prepared  to  say  farewell  to  "the 
sunny  South."  A  few  pleasant 
days  flew  quickly  by,  and  then 
with  C,  whose  business  called  him 
to  Nassau,  I  embarked  in  the 
Hansa,  a  noble  ship,  which  was 
now  to  run  the  blockade  for  the 
eighteenth  time. 

It  was  exhilarating  enough  when, 
the  moon  having  set  at  midnight, 
we  slipped  out  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
and  dashed  at  full  speed  through 
the  blockading  fleet  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  not  even  a  cigar  was 
allowed  to  be  alight  on  deck.  For 
nearly  an  hour  we  kept  peering 
through  the  night  to  discover 
whether  any  Yankee  ship  lay  in 
our  way,  but  we  passed  unobserved, 
and  then  all  immediate  danger  was 
over. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  large 
number  of  cotton-bales  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  on  arriving  at  Nassau 
we  heard  that  they  had  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  Alice,  which  had 
left  the  night  before  us,  and  had 
been  chased  for  a  whole  day  by  a 
Yankee  cruiser.  A  little  schooner 
was  engaged  in  picking  them  up, 
and  as  a  single  bale  is  worth  £40 
she  was  no  doubt  making  a  good 
thing  of  it  We  performed  our 
voyage  to  Nassau  in  about  sixty 
hours,  and  were  loudly  cheered  as 
we  steamed  into  the  harbour. 

Nassau,  which  before  the  war 
was  rather  an  insignificant  place, 
is  now  a  flourishing  town,  lanre 
amounts  of  money  being  made  and 
spent  there.  The  island  of  Provi- 
dence, of  which  Nassau  is  the  ca- 
pital, is  very  fertile,  and  used  to  be 
a  great  place  for  cotton  cultivation. 
It  still  grows  weeds  in  profusion, 
but  nothing  else.  Every  ounce  of 
butcher-meat,  every  potato  or  other 
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vegetable,  milk — ^which  comes  in 
tin-cases — ^in  short,  every  necessary 
of  life,  is  imported  from  New  York 
or  Havana.  Blockade-ninning  has 
made  everything  very  dear,  and 
the  natives  complain  of  being  re- 
duced to  live  upon  turtle  and  pine- 
apples. 

The  sponges  which  are  picked  up 
near  the  ikland  are  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  conch-shells  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cameos  are  also 
an  article  of  export.  These  shells 
have  given  a  name  to  the  natives 
of  the  Bahamas,  who  are  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world  as 
Concha. 

We  were  invited  to  a  pic-nic  and 
fishing  party  on  the  island,  about 
ten  nules  from  Nassau,  and  spent 
a  pleasant  day.  Our  party  was  a 
la^  one,  and  consisted  of  most 


of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and 
a  good  many  gentlemen  from  Nas- 
sau. 

We  commenced  fishing  early  in 
the  morning  and  dragged  a  creek, 
and  we  caught  amongst  other  fish 
a  small  shark.  But  the  most  curi- 
ous things  were  the  baUoon  fish ; 
they  are  very  small,  but  if  you 
tickle  them  on  the  stomach  they 
blow  themselves  up  to  the  size  of 
a  football,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  our  party  were  so 
cruel  as  to  use  them  as  balls.  It 
did  them  no  harm,  however.  I  put 
several  back  into  the  water  after 
they  had  been  flying  about  in  the 
air,  propelled  by  the  boots  of  some 
of  the  company,  and  they  immedi- 
ately collapsed  and  swam  away 
memly. 

From  Nassau  I  proceeded  to 
Havana. 
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If  there  is  one  sentiment  that  one 
hears  more  constantly  repeated  than 
another  by  the  British  tourist  now- 
adays, it  is  that  he  "hates  to  travel 
without  an  object."  He  begins  well 
enough,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  objects  become  exhausted,  and 
he  wanders  about  the  world  bUui 
and  discontented,  or  ceases  to  wan- 
der at  alL  I  found  myself  fast 
approaching  this  stage,  when  I  en- 
countered a  series  of  adventures 
which  have  provided  me  with  an 
interest  for  life,  and  suggested  to 
me  an  occupation  which  has  enabled 
me  to  prove  a  blessing  to  a  large 
and  yearly- increasing  class  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

I  remarked  that  in  almost  every 
country  I  had  visited,  I  had  been 
preceded  by  some  unprotected  fe- 
male tourist,  who  had  inspired 
terror  and  dismay  by  the  sternness 
of  her  aspect,  her  thirst  for  infor- 
mation, and  her  invincible  deter- 
mination to  engage  in  impracticable 
or  dangerous  enterprises.  I  had 
frequently  witnessed  the  panic  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  community  by 
the  announcement  that  a  literary 
spinster  was  expected  to  arrive,  and 
perceived  that  the  prejudices  excit- 
ed against  her  were  so  strong  that 
when  she  did  make  her  appearance 
she  would  be  without  a  friend. 
When  I  came  calmly  to  consider 
this  state  of  affairs,  all  the  chival- 
rous instincts  of  my  nature  became 
aroused,  and  I  determined  to  travel 
about  the  world,  as  the  professed 
protector  and  champion  of  this 
strong-minded  but  misunderstood 
class  of  persons.  When  I  say  that 
I  am  not  afraid  to  face  one  of  them 
quite  alone  in  a  savage  country,  I 
am  aware  that  I  lay  claim  to  a  very 
high  order  of  courage ;  and  if  I  go 
on  to  assert  that  I  would  even  go 
out  of  my  way  to  meet  such  an  in- 
dividual— that  I  extremely  enjoy  as 
much  of  her  society  as  she  will  con- 
descend to  bestow  upon  me — ^the 


fact  that  most  of  my  readers  will 
consider  this  mere  empty  swagger 
shall  not  deter  me  from  describing 
the  qualities  which  so  eminently 
adapt  me  for  my  present  noble  mis- 
sion. I  need  scarcely  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  am  totally  indifferent  to 
all  considerations  connected  with 
personal  appearance.  There  is  no 
greater  delusion  than  to  imagine 
that  these  ladies  can  take  care  of 
themselves;  circumstances  are  of  ne- 
cessity constantly  arising  in  which 
they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  all 
the  consolation  they  then  get  is, 
'^  Serve  them  right !  what  business 
has  a  woman  to  go  poking  hst 
nose  into  such  places  by  herself  1  of 
course  she  will  get  into  scrapes." 
Decidedly,  thought  I,  I  will  become 
a  Knight-errant  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century ;  and  immediately  I  started 
off  in  chase  of  poor  Ida  Pfelffer. 
I  followed  her  to  India,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Straits,  till  she  finally  beat 
me  in  Borneo.  Then  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  authoress  who 
writes  a  book  about  a  country  and 
calls  herself  "  The  Englishwoman." 
And  here  again  I  would  remark 
casually,  that,  from  my  constant  as- 
sociation with  these  remarkable  and 
interesting  specimens  of  their  sex, 
many  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  my  own  style  have  been  derived. 
For  instance,  now  and  then  I  find 
it  has  a  tendency  towards  egotism. 
Frequently  I  enter  into  very  pro- 
found disquisitions  upon  subjects  I 
don't  the  least  understand,  nor  do 
I  think  it  necessary  to  dive  very 
deeply  into  questions  which  present 
themselves  for  consideration,  or  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  statements 
furnished  to  me  by  good-natured 
informants.  Thus,  even  when  I  am 
profound  I  am  amusing,  and  those 
who  most  thoroughly  appreciate  my 
descriptions  of  the  countries  I  have 
visited  are  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  now 
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left  for  the  Englishwoman  to  write 
about  Theie  is  'The  English- 
woman in  America,'  '  The  English- 
woman in  Italy/  'The  English- 
woman in  Tnrkey,'  'The  English- 
woman in  Rossia' — not  the  same 
EoglialLwoman  of  course,  though  of 
the  same  genus.  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  because  I  am  devoted 
to  tiieir  service  I  am  blind  to  their 
faults  and  peculiarities.  From  long 
experience  I  know  them  now  at  a 
H^ce.  They  all  sketch,  most  of 
them  are  short-sighted,  and  wear 
thick  boots  and  spectacles,  very  little 
crinoline,  with  what  there  is  of  it 
rather  long.  The  younger  ones  are 
reserved,  the  older  ones  gushing. 
Their  desire  for  knowledge  is  alarm- 
ing to  the  slenderly-educated  peo- 
ples among  whom  they  travel,  and 
who,  rather  than  appear  ignorant, 
invent  copiously.  They  are  con- 
stantly guilty  of  perpetrating  acts 
which,  in  the  opposite  sex,  would 
be  accounted  "cool;"  and  a  certain 
lEumlty  of  taking  people  by  storm, 
and  putting  them  at  once  into  servi- 
tude, insures  them  the  best  possible 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  next 
pkoe.  The  victim,  in  order  to 
achieve  his  freedom,  overwhelms 
his  fair  guest  with  these  epistolary 
recommendations,  and  chuckles,  as 
he  waves  his  hand  to  her  in  final 
adieu,  over  the  sufferings  he  has 
prepared  forhisunsuspectingfriend. 
The  Englishwoman's  strong  point 
KB  society :  this  she  generally  de- 
scribes graphically  and  well;  no- 
thing escapes  her,  except  that  she 
ii  considered  a  bore.  Her  weak 
point  is  sdence,  and  consequently 
she  is  devoted  to  it,  and  goes 
about  with  a  geological  hammer 
and  a  botanical  dictionary.  For 
many  weeks  my  vocation  obliged 
me  to  attach  myself  to  "  The  Eng- 
Bshwoman  in  Venezuela."  She  has 
written  a  charmuig  book  since,  in 
which  I  am  honourably  mentioned 
by  the  first  letter  of  my  name  as 
authority  for  her  statement  that 
"  in  this  country  the  woods  are  in- 
fested by  a  peculiar  sort  of  serpent 
who  milk  the  cows,  which  accounts 


for  the  scarcity  of  this  article."  It  is 
now  some  years  ago.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  calculate,  she  was  fifty-one ; 
I  was  twenty-four.  She  was  my 
second  "  Englishwoman."  We  were 
in  a  very  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world,  driving  in  a  cart  of  the  coun- 
try, discussing  the  origin  of  species. 
This  was  many  years  before  Dar- 
win's book,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
now  where  he  got  his  ideas  f  rom* 
She  had  her  sketch-book,  her  um- 
brella, her  hammer,  and  her  botany- 
book  with  her.  We  were  alone  in 
the  cart.  In  fact,  it  was  our  habit 
to  take  these  t^te-d^te  drives,  and 
when  we  came  to  a  pretty  view  she 
would  scramble  out,  adjust  her 
spectacles,  cut  her  pencils,  perch 
herself  on  the  smoothest  point  of 
stone  she  could  find,  and  set  to 
work.  When  it  rained  I  stood  near, 
holding  the  horse  with  one  hand 
and  the  umbrella  over  her  with 
the  other.  Then  she  would  finish 
her  sketch,  chip  off  the  point  of 
rock  upon  which  she  had  been 
sitting  with  her  hammer,  and  put 
it  into  a  bag  full  of  stones  which 
she  used  to  pick  up  and  I  used 
to  carry,  and  then  we  would  jog 
home — she  to  an  entertainer  upon 
whom  she  had  quartered  herself; 
I  to  a  miserable  inn.  Well,  upon 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  I 
parted  from  her  rather  abruptly. 
We  were  skirting  the  edge  of  a 
vast  forest,  when  suddenly  she  saw 
a  fern.  As  usual  she  dived  into 
the  wood  after  the  "specimen." 
Then  calling  to  me  that  she  saw 
another  further  on,  she  vanished 
in  its  gloomy  recesses.  In  about 
half  an  hour  it  came  on  to  rain 
heavily.  I  could  not  leave  the 
cart  and  horse  to  go  in  search  of 
her,  so  I  shouted  violently.  This 
exercise  I  continued  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  then,  feeling  damp, 
got  under  the  cart,  and  squatted 
within  six  inches  of  the  horse's 
heels  for  another  hour ;  then  it  got 
dark.  I  felt  she  had  been  lost  in 
the  wood,  and  wrung  my  hands  in 
despair.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
I  tiiought  her  host  would  miss  her, 
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as  the  dreadful  fate  I  pictured 
would  overtake  her.  The  forest 
abounded  in  wild  animals.  It  was 
almost  pathless ;  there  were  no 
habitations  nearer  than  a  village, 
from  which  we  were  separated  by 
a  river.  As  the  country  sloped 
down  into  a  valley,  I  thought  it 
not  impossible  she  might  endeavour 
to  find  her  way  by  following  the 
watercourses,  and  so  I  despond- 
ingly  struggled  along  a  muddy 
track  towards  the  stream.  It  had 
become  swollen  by  the  rain,  and 
the  rushing  of  the  torrent  in  the 
dusk  was  not  an  encouraging 
sound.  Tying  up  the  horse  to  a 
tree,  I  followed  down  the  bank  of 
the  stream  through  wet  tangled 
brushwood,  giving  periodically  the 
shrill  ydl  known  to  Indians  by 
clapping  my  hand  rapidly  before 
my  open  mouth.  To  my  intense 
relief  I  heard  it  answered  by  a 
plaintive  cry,  and  following  the 
sound  I  discovered  Miss  Smith — 
the  Englishwoman  is  almost  in- 
variably unmarried — seated  on  a 
prostrate  log,  clinging  tenaciously 
to  a  bundle  of  ferns,  with  her  face 
marked  with  broad  streaks  of  black 
loam,  the  result  of  rain,  tears,  and 
muddy  fingers.  When  she  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  with  a  cry  of 
gratitude  and  relief,  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears  on  my  shoulder, 
I  felt  a  glow  of  chivalrous  enthu- 
siasuL  I  was  accomplishing  my 
mission  to  protect  the  unprotected ; 
to  be  the  stay  and  solace  of  that 
*'  Englishwoman"  who  created  ter- 
ror and  dismay  in  society,  but  who 
was  clinging  to  me  now  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen ;  and  I  felt  it  was  not 
"gushing" — ^it  was  genuine  down- 
right emotion.  Tenderly  I  bore 
her  along,  for  she  was  scratched 
and  torn  by  struggling  through 
brambles,  and  even  the  wick  wool- 
len x)etticoat  and  stout  laced  boots 
had  suflfered.  For  years,  probably, 
this  strong-minded  woman  had  van- 
quished weakness.  No  other  man, 
since  that  early  history  which  I  sup- 
pose she  had  in  common  with  sJl 
of  us,  had  ever  seen  her   break 


down  but  myself ;  but  to  me,  in  a 
thousand  little  acts,  she  revealed 
her  womanhood.  We  gave  up 
talking  philosophy  and  science; 
indeed,  she  did  little  else  but  sob ; 
and  I  revelled  in  the  triumph  of 
a  situation  I  had  hardly  earned. 
When  we  reached  the  cart  we 
pushed  the  old  horse  into  the 
stream,  but  it  was  rapid,  and  I 
missed  the  ford  in  the  dark,  so 
he  was  carried  off  his  legs,  and 
the  cart  was  upset  Fortunately, 
though  deep,  the  river  was  narrow, 
and  after  whirling  round  two  or 
three  times  I  brought  up  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  shingle,  one  band 
tightly  clutching  a  handful  of  pet- 
ticoat that  I  had  seized  at  the 
critical  moment.  Our  bath  had 
the  effect  of  washing  my  fair  com- 
panion's face,  and  subduing  her 
even  more  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore the  last  episode.  Meekly  she 
draggled  and  stumbled  after  me, 
weighed  down  with  the  burden  of 
her  drenched  habiliments.  Geo- 
logical collection,  sketch-book, 
ferns,  all  had  gone  down  the 
stream  with  the  horse  and  cart, 
and  nothing  was  ever  found  after, 
except  the  vehicle  and  the  drowned 
animal  in  the  shafts.  At  last, 
after  more  than  an  hour's  wander* 
ing  along  a  barely  discernible  foot- 
path, from  which  we  often  strayed, 
and  to  find  which  I  was  some- 
times obliged  to  feel  with  my 
hands,  we  heard  the  cheering 
sound  of  a  dog's  bark,  and  soon 
after  saw  the  welcome  glimmer 
of  a  light  It  was  a  small  na- 
tive hut;  and  never  did  wattle 
and  dab  walls,  a  thatch  of  leaves, 
and  a  floor  of  cow-dung,  offer  a  more 
grateful  sight  to  benighted  and  fam- 
ished mortals.  An  old  man  and 
woman  were  its  sole  tenants,  and 
the  accommodation  consisted  but  of 
one  apartment,  one  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  fire — the  smoke 
curled  about  over  our  heads,  and 
found  its  way  out  between  the 
leaves  of  the  thatch  as  best  it  could. 
There  were  overhanging  eaves  so 
deep  as  almost  to  form  a  verandah 
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all  loond  to  protect  the  walls.  The 
costume  of  our  entertainers  con- 
sisted of  nothing  bnt  petticoats 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles;  the  man's  was  drawn  up 
between  his  legs,  and  the  end 
tucked  in  at  the  small  of  his  back. 
The  old  woman's  hung  down.  She 
wore  nothing  above  her  waist.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  our  drenched 
garments ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
what  to  put  on,  and  how  to 
put  it  on.  It  was  evident  that  we 
were  destined  to  pass  the  night 
here.  The  black  darkness,  the 
fearful  storms  that  threatened  to 
carry  away  the  little  cottage  bodily, 
our  own  exhaustion,  rendered  the 
idea  of  going  farther  impossible ; 
besides,  we  might  fare  worse.  What 
we  wanted  was,  first  to  dry  our- 
selves ;  second,  to  fill  ourselves ; 
third,  to  rest  ourselves.  Some 
bruised  Indian  com  was  being 
kneaded  with  milk  into  a  paste ; 
some  chickens  running  about  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  boUed  fowl 
and  e^.  I  also  espied  some 
honey  m  a  honeycomb,  so  I  mixed 
the  milk,  eggs,  Indian  com,  and 
honey  in  one  pot,  and  put  the 
fowl  into  some  hot  water  in  another, 
and  then  recurred  to  the  difficult 
subject  of  attire ;  for  by  this  time 
our  teeth  were  chattering,  and 
fever  and  ague  were  becoming  im- 
minent In  spite  of  my  companion 
being  strong-minded,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  her  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  divesting  herself 
entirely  of  her  dripping  clothing, 
and  of  appearing  in  a  costume  im- 
provised out  of  the  materials  which 
our  semi-civilised  entertainers  could 
supply.  At  last  she  consented  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment by  the  result  as  illustrated 
by  myself.  I  therefore  retired  from 
the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and,  stand- 
ing under  the  dripping  eaves,  took 
off  my  wet  raiment  I  found  that 
the  old  man's  petticoat,  which  was 
not  unlike  what  the  Malays  call  a 
sarong,  only  reached  a  little  below 
my  ^ee ;  the  second  petticoat  I 
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threw  round  my  shoulders,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  plaid, 
leaving  the  arms  free.  Thus  at- 
tired, and  feeling  I  represented 
a  pretty  fair  combination  of  the 
Scotch  shepherd  and  the  Roman 
gladiator,  I  re-entered  the  cabin 
with  as  much  dignity  as  circum- 
stances permitted  me  to  assume. 
Miss  Smith  had  taken  off  her  spec- 
tacles in  anticipation  of  too  great  a 
shock,  and  I  was  thus  enabled,  so 
to  speak,  to  break  myself  to  her 
gradually.  So  much  encouraged 
was  she  by  the  modesty  of  my 
aspect,  and  so  wretchedly  uncom- 
fortable did  she  feel  in  her  then 
plight,  that  she  requested  me  to 
take  the  old  man  back  with  me 
under  the  eaves,  while  she  per- 
formed her  toilet  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  wife.  It  was  like  a 
game  where  you  are  told  to  go  out 
of  a  room  and  come  back  when 
theyare  all  ready.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  old  woman  summoned  me, 
and  I  found  my  fair  friend  swaddled 
like  a  mummy;  not  a  vestige  of  her 
skin,  except  her  face,  was  visible 
anywhere.  So  clumsily  had  she 
arranged  it  that  both  her  hands 
were  occupied  holding  her  things 
together  from  the  inside ;  thus  the 
appearance  she  presented  was  irre- 
proachable so  long  as  she  remained 
still,  but  the  slightest  movement 
was  attended  with  the  most  fright- 
ful risk.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful sensations  I  ever  experienced 
was  feeding  this  dear  creature  with 
mouthfuls  of  tough  boiled  chicken 
and  Indian-com  pudding,  and  then 
holding  to  her  lips  a  huge  can  of 
water,  the  only  drinking  utensil  in 
the  establishment,  and  supporting 
her  head  with  one  hand  as  she 
tilted  it  gently  back.  Then  I  put 
on  her  spectacles  for  her,  and  finally 
tied  a  line  in  front  of  the  fire,  upon 
which  I  strung  all  her  garments  as 
well  as  my  own.  Once  I  had  to 
scratch  her  ear,  and  ultimately  to 
help  her  to  bed.  This,  however,  is 
a  figure  of  speech.  I  should  more 
properly  say  to  "  hammock."  The 
task  of  hoisting  her  gracefully  into 
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it  without  diBarranging  her  wrap- 
pers, was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  I  ever  performed.  We 
slung  her  in  a  comer  by  herself, 
near  the  fire,  and  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  and  I  huddled  together  on 
the  floor,  in  the  other  utmost  ex- 
tremity. In  spite  of  an  airy  feel* 
ing  about  the  legs,  and  a  yirulent 
attack  from  fleas,  I  slept  so  soundly 
and  so  far  on  into  the  morning, 
that  I  found  my  friend  dressed  in 
her  own  garments  and  looking 
quite  blooming ;  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  shy  timidity  on  her 
face  which  was  quite  foreign  to  it. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  who  am  consti- 
tutionally modest,  swaggered  about 
in  my  short  petticoat,  and  felt 
every  inch  a  true  errant  knight. 

I  have  frequently  met  Miss  Smith 
in  society  since  then.  She  is  as 
learned  and  strong-minded  as  ever, 
except  when  I  appear;  but  she 
quails  before  a  single  glance  from 
me.  She  is  now  considerably  over 
sixty ;  but  I  alone  possess  the  secret 
of  calling  into  those  somewhat  thin 
cheeks  a  roseate  hue,  and  of  caus- 
ing those  sharp  grey  eyes  to  disap- 
pear temporarily  beneath  their  lids. 
Dear  Miss  Smith!  she  never  tra- 
velled in  savage  countries  by  her- 
self after  that;  but  she  wiU  teU 
you  unending  stories  about  her  ad- 
ventures and  experiences.  The 
only  one  her  friends  don't  know, 
and  never  will  know — for  I  have 
never  betrayed  our  secret  to  a  living 
soul — ^is  the  one  I  have  now  re- 
counted. Nor  would  I  have  told 
it  now,  did  I  not  feel  sure  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
recognise  in  my  "  Englishwoman  in 
Venezuela "  the  heroine  of  the  ad- 
venture. 

Besides  the  Englishwomen  who 
travel  in  quest  of  information,  are 
those  who  are  actuated  by  motives 
of  philanthropy  or  political  en- 
thusiasm. Oppressed  nationalities 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
formation  of  this  class.  No  sooner 
do  Italy,  or  Poland,  or  Hungary 
rise,  than  your  Englishwoman  packs 
up  her  portmanteau,  furnishes  her- 


self with  letters  of  introduction  of 
the  most  compromising  character, 
and  starts  off  on  a  mission  to  suf- 
fering humanity.  With  unreason- 
ing impulse  she  flings  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  cause  she  has 
espoused,  and  induces  the  unfor- 
tunate people  to  whom  she  has 
accredited  herself  to  believe  that 
the  whole  British  nation  is  as 
wildly  enthusiastic  in  their  behalf 
as  she  is.  She  probably  makes  her 
(Ubut  by  two  or  three  indiscretions ; 
for  she  is  totally  unused  in  her 
own  country  to  act  under  the  ever- 
present  consciousness  that  all  her 
movements  are  watched.  When, 
however,  she  is  once  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  national  con- 
spiracy, it  cannot  be  charged  against 
her  that  she  is  wanting  in  resource. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  your  philanthropico-political 
Englishwoman  does  more  good 
than  harm,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
country  that  produces  her.  By  such 
experiences  do  they  fit  themselves 
to  become  the  mothers  of  heroes — 
only,  as  I  said  before,  they  so  rarely 
marry.  There  are,  however,  bril- 
liant exceptions  to  this  rule.  I 
remember,  during  the  recent  insur- 
rection in  Poland,  attending  as 
knight-errant  upon  two  Miss  Browns 
at  Cracow.  I  don't  know  which  cre- 
ated most  sensation — ^Mademoiselle 
Pustovoytov,  Langiewicz's  female 
aide-de-camp,  who  was  captured  on 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  or  my  two 
charming  compatriots  themselves. 
It  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  watch 
them,  in  little  pork-pie  hats  and 
tucked-up  skirts,  paddling  about  the 
muddy  streets  of  Cracow,  and  one 
that  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
people  they  came  to  comfort  And 
then  to  go  with  them  through 
wards  of  wounded  youths^  and  see 
how  the  presence  of  the  **  English- 
woman'' would  cause  the  wasted 
features  to  light  up  with  a  glow  of 
gratitude  and  pleasure,  and  how 
the  poor  lads  would  look  with  won- 
der and  astonishment  at  these  two 
unprotected  beings  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  England  for  no 
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oUier  purpose  than  to  minister  to 
their  necessities.  Depend  upon  it 
"the  Englishwoman  abroad"  is  a 
glorious  institution.  Why,  she 
even  sometimes  penetrates  to  places 
where  the  Englishman  has  not  been 
seen,  and  then,  what  is  the  impres- 
sion she  leaves  on  the  inhabitants  % 
They  say,  of  course,  '*  If  England 
produces  this  sort  of  woman,  what 
splendid  fellows  the  men  must  be ! " 
She  does  more  to  maintain  the  pres- 
tige of  the  British  empire  than  all 
our  iron-clads  put  together,  for  she 
is  clad  in  the  triple  panoply  of  vir- 
tue, benevolence,  and  pluck.  I  was 
knight- errant  to  the  Miss  Browns 
when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest  surrounded  by  Cossacks,  dis- 
tributing provisions  to  an  insurgent 
band,  which  they  were  visiting  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives ;  and  their 
presence  so  affected  the  rugged  chief 
of  tiie  band,  and  the  presence  of  the 
rugged  chief  of  the  band  so  affected 
them,  that  they  all  wept  together, 
and  in  the  energy  of  their  enthusi- 
asm they  distributed  among  his 
men  every  disposable  ornament 
they  had  about  them  down  to 
their  hair-pins.  Don't  you  sup- 
pose, as  I  stood  looking  on  with 
^stening  eyes,  that  I  felt  proud  of 
my  countrywomen  %  and  don't  you 
suppose  that  the  remnant  of  those 
two  hundred  reckless  spirits,  who 
are  now  in  exile  in  Siberia  or  else- 
where, when  they  hear  the  name  of 
England,  will  associate  that  coun- 
try in  their  minds  with  two  rather 
young  women  in  pork-pie  hats,  such 
as  they  had  never  seen  before,  who 
fed  them  and  wept  with  them,  and, 
perchance,  tended  them  when  they 
were  wounded?  Mayhap  a  stray 
Briton,  pushing  his  explorations 
years  hence  into  Asiatic  Russia, 
will  be  astonished  at  the  over- 
whelming civility  of  some  poor 
lonely  oole,  and  little  think  he 
owes  it  all  to  the  Miss  Browns. 
It  was  some  satisfaction,  too,  to 
know  that  they  obliged  the  whole 
police  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  keep 
on  the  qui  9u*e.  Sheltered  under 
the  protecting  sogis  of  that  Foreign 


Office  which  guards  so  jealously  the 
honour  of  the  British  subject,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  female  British  sub- 
ject, the  Miss  Browns  used  to  defy 
the  Qovemment  Knowing  weU 
the  chivalrous  nature  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  moved  about  in  the 
happy  consciousness  t^at,  though 
England  wotdd  not  go  to  war  for 
Poland,  or  for  any  other  oppressed 
race,  the  nation  would  rise  like  one 
man  in  defence  of  the  Miss  Browns. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  country  with- 
out this  magnificent  sense  of  hon- 
our could  produce  Miss  Browns. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  them  receive 
a  Qovemment  spy  disguised  as  a 
patriot,  and,  knowing  vniat  his  real 
character  was,  to  hear  them  express 
their  political  views,  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  conversation  being 
immediately  reported  to  the  head 
of  the  police.  Think,  again,  what 
an  opinion  that  functionary  must 
have  had  of  the  *'  Englishwoman." 
No  wonder  that  the  authorities 
ended  by  dreading,  and  the  insur- 
gents by  adoring,  them.  Their 
rooms  used  to  be  a  sort  of  nest  of 
conspirators  from  morning  till  night, 
and  the  confidence  they  inspired 
was  unbounded.  Among  the  most 
frequent  visitors  was  a  certain  ex- 
general  of  the  Oaribaldian  army, 
who,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  had  come 
to  seek  service  in  the  insurgent 
ranks.  The  general  was  English, 
the  aide-de-camp  Italian.  The  latter 
was  a  man  oi farouche  aspect — a  grey 
gri2zled  mustache,  pointed  savage- 
ly, and  a  grey  grizzled  chin-tt^t, 
pointed  too.  He  had  wild  gleam- 
ing eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  sallow 
sunken  cheeks,  a  gash  over  the 
temple,  and  a  stem  military  bear- 
ing. We  used  to  call  him  Sacripanti, 
as  the  nearest  approach  we  could 
make  to  his  name.  He  spoke  no  lan- 
guage but  Italian,  and  his  usual  mode 
of  procedure  was  to  sit  in  a  comer 
and  silently  smoke  cigarettes,  which 
Miss  Brown  the  younger  rolled 
for  him.  From  beneath  the  over- 
hanging brow  those  fiery  Italian 
eyes  used  to  gleam  upon  her  like  ft 
basilisk's;  but  the  Miss  Browns 
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were  impervious  to  attacks  of  this 
description — all  travelling  English- 
women are — and  used  to  shower 
attentions  upon  him  by  pantomime 
— as  they  were  unable  to  respond  to 
his  Italian.  One  daythe  Miss  Browns 
went  to  Lemberg,  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  hospitals  there, 
and  the  General  and  Sacripanti 
went  to  Lemberg,  and,  of  course, 
the  knight-errant  went  to  Lemberg ; 
and  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a 
warning  that  the  police  were  on  the 
track  of  the  General  and  Sacri- 
panti, and  that,  if  they  did  not  at 
once  vanish  from  the  scene,  they 
might  be  detained  in  it  longer  than 
agreeable.  This  was  more  easily 
said  than  done,  as  their  passports 
were  not,  so  to  say,  quite  in  order. 
When  the  news  was  broken  to  us 
that  we  were  to  part  thus  abruptly, 
and  Sacripanti  put  the  last  cigar- 
ette he  could  ever  hope  to  see  rolled 
expressly  for  him  into  his  mouth, 
his  eye  gleamed  more  fearfully  than 
ever.  Suddenly  he  burst  forth  in 
a  loud  military  tone  of  voice,  as  if 
he  was  making  a  report  on  the 
state  of  his  company  to  his  general. 
The  nature  of  the  communication 
evidently  embarrassed  that  gentle- 
man, and  as  I  had  understood  it  I 
was  not  surprised.  It  was  couched 
in  the  following  words: — "Gen- 
eral, I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
through  your  excellency,  that  I 
have  a  communication  to  make  to 
the  youngest  Miss  Brown.  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  state  to  that 
most  beautiful  lady  that  you  are 
empowered  to  offer  her  my  hand. 
You  will  also,  General,  inform  her 
precisely  what  my  means  and  posi- 
tion in  my  own  countiy  are,  which 
you  will  be  able  to  confirm  from 
your  own  knowledge.  My  annual 
income  derived  from  private  sources 
amounts  to  two  thousand  francs 
(;£80),  and  my  rank  is  captain  of 
the  army  of  the  most  illustrious 
Garibaldi.  This  fortune  and  this 
rank  I  request  the  most  gentle 
Miss  to  share  with  me  in  my  own 
country  so  soon  as  I  shall  surrepti- 
tiously have  succeeded  in  reaching 


it."    It  was  with  no  little  hesita- 
tion and  difficidty  that  the  worthy 
General  conveyed  to  the  astounded 
ears  of  both  the  Miss  Browns,  and 
of  one  Miss  Brown  in  particular, 
the  startling  nature  of  Sacripanti's 
communication.      As   there   were 
three  casual  visitors  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  and  as  the  General  be- 
came as  confused  as  if  he  was  pro- 
posing for  himself  instead  of  for 
his   friend,   and   as   the   visitors 
sat  in  open-mouthed  astonishment, 
and    the    Miss    Browns,    though 
not  easily   taken   aback,  seemed 
for  once  disconcerted,  my  impulse 
to   burst  into   an    uncontrollable 
fit  of   laughter  was   only  check- 
ed by  the  fearful  aspect  of  Sacri- 
panti's countenance.      I  am   not 
ashamed  to  say  that  for  a  moment 
it   inspired  me  with  such  terror 
that  I  suffered  acute  agonies  from 
my  desire  to  laugh  and  my  fear  of 
doing  so.    I  saw  drops  of  perspira- 
tion standing  out  on  the  General's 
forehead,  and  the  points  of  Sacri- 
panti's   grizzled    mustache    were 
finding  their  way  into  the  comers 
of  his  eyes.    What,  in  my  capacity 
of   knight-errant,  ought  I  to  do 
under   the    circumstances)     Miss 
Brown  rescued  me  from  the  diffi- 
culty,   and   emerged   triumphant 
from  the  trying  ordeal.    With  in- 
finite presence  of  mind  she  seized 
the  only  thing  which  was  on  the 
table  near   her,  and  whi<^  hap- 
pened to  be  a  saline  draught,  mixed 
it  with  an  unshaking  hand,  and  in 
the  most  silvery  tone  said  to  the 
General  as  she  handed  it  to  him 
fizzing  and  bubbling,  "Ask  dear 
Captain  Sacripanti   to  take   this 
saline  draught  for  my  sake,"  ac- 
companying it  with  a  most  expres- 
sive glance.    While  Sacripanti  was 
losing  his  breath  in  the  effervescing 
fluid — ^for  he  was  too  much  taken 
aback  to  refuse  it — ^we  were  all  re- 
gaining ours.    Conscientiously  he 
drained  it  to  its  last  drop.  "  Now," 
said  Miss  Brown,  with  a  beaming 
face,  "  tell  the  Captain  that  I  thmk 
we  quite  understand  each  other." 
The  Captain  looked  radiant.   Whe- 
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ther  he  thought  that  the  English 
way  of  accepting  a  proposal  was  to 
drink  off  a  saline  draught,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  pledging  in  it  his  fu- 
ture wedded  happiness,  or  what  his 
idea,  we  have  never  discovered; 
hut  he  hade  us  all  an  affectionate 
adieu,  left  Ids  card  and  Italian  ad- 
dress for  Miss  Brown,  and  is  proh- 
ahly  waiting  on  his  paternal  acre— 
for  he  can't  have  much  more — for 
the  arrival  of  the  helliBsima  Signo- 
rina  Brown.  The  two  ladies  once 
caught  sight  afterwards  of  these 
two  heroes  at  a  railway  station  in 
Austria ;  they  were  hurrying  across 
the  platform,  Sacripanti  disguised 
as  a  courier,  the  General  as  a 
milord  Anglais.  Sacripanti  gave  a 
long  thirsty  glance,  which  spoke 
volumes,  and  then  hounded  ohse- 
quioualy  to  his  master's  side,  hat 
in  hand,  as  he  recognised  an  ap- 
proaching police  functionary.  Poor 
Sacripanti !  his  chance  is  for  ever 
gone,  as  the  youngest  Miss  Brown 
is  the  hrilliant  exception  of  whom 
I  spoke— she  helongs  to  another ; 
and  I  would  never  have  told  Sacri- 
panti's  love  had  I  not  received  the 
permission  of  her  hushand. 

While  in  trouhlous  times  these 
political  Englishwomen  may  he 
frequently  met  with,  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  an  unpro- 
tected female  of  this  description 
gets  the  credit  of  heing  a  political 
emiaaary,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  only 
seeking  refuge  from  the  gnawing 
of  her  blighted  affections,  or  some 
other  equally  justifiable  cause. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
came  to  my  notice  some  years  ago, 
prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  when  I 
chanced  to  touch  at  a  small  port  on 
the  Circassian  coast.  An  exceed- 
ingly pretty  young  woman,  accom- 
panied by  a  burly  emu-officier  of  a 
Cossack  regiment,  came  on  board 
the  steamboat  which  was  to  take 
TIB  on  to  Kertch.  The  devotion 
of  the  Russian  to  this  young 
person  was  so  marked  that  he 
evidently  was  not  her  husband; 
and  as  they  seemed  to  converse 
entirely  by  signs,  it  was  equaUy 


clear  that  either  she  was  dumb  or 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Russian 
or  any  other  language  current  in 
those  parts.  They  had  got  a  long 
box  among  their  luggage  that  she 
wanted  to  have  sent  below,  and  he 
wished  should  remain  on  deck ;  so, 
seeing  the  difficulties  under  which 
their  intercourse  was  being  carried 
on,  with  that  eagerness  which  has 
always  characterised  the  true  spirit 
of  knight-errantry,  I  hazarded  the 
remark  in  French  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  interpret  for  her  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  I  received  the  somewhat 
pettish  reply  of  "  Hout,  man,  gae 
wa*  wi'  ye ! "  Said  I,  determined  not 
to  be  outdone,  though  so  staggered 
by  the  shock  that  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather, 
"  And  what  brings  a  bonny  Scotch 
lassie  like  you  to  siccan  pairtsi'' 
I  did  not  know  much  Scotch,  but 
I  had  a  strong  recollection  of  hav- 
ing looked  out  "siccan"  in  the 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  '  Anti- 
quary,' and  found  it  to  mean 
"  such.''  It  was  her  turn  to  be  as- 
tounded now,  for  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  I  was  in  full  Circassian 
costume,  having  just  returned  from 

Saying  a  loneish  visit  to  Prince 
[ichael  of  Abkhasia.  On  my  head 
was  a  pointed  cap,  trimmed  with 
fur  eighteen  inches  high;  on  my 
breast  two  rows  of  cartridges  with 
ivory  tips ;  at  my  back  a  rifle  in 
a  sheepskin  ;  in  my  waist  three 
knives,  the  smallest  somewhat  lar- 
ger than  an  ordinary  dirk ;  baggy 
red  trousers,  like  knickerbockers, 
surmounted  handsomely  embroi- 
dered gaiters ;  and  my  well-formed 
feet  were  encased  in  thin  leather 
boots  without  soles,  so  tight  that 
they  caused  me  agony  when  I  got 
them  wet.  I  was  a  young  knight 
in  those  days,  and  my  chief  de- 
light was  to  rush  into  the  costume 
of  whatever  country  I  happened  to 
be  visiting. 

While  she  was  recovering  her- 
self I  was  wondering  what  on  earth 
she  was.  Never  before,  and  for  that 
matter  I  may  say  since,  had  I  ever 
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seen  the  Englishwoman,  or  rather 
the  Scotchwoman,  abroad  in  such 
a  guise.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  clearly  not  a  lady ;  then,  so 
young  and  pretty,  and  alone :  what 
could  she  be  doing  at  Souchoum 
Kaleh  with  this  burly  §out<ffficier  ? 
While  thus  speculating,  the  young 
person  had  undergone  a  reyulsion 
of  feeling;  she  first  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  then  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  The  eaus- 
officierlooked  puzzled  and,  I  thought, 
a  little  jealous ;  but  he  muttered 
something  about  a  compatriot,  and 
busied  himself  about  the  luggage. 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  cameback 
before  she  had  done  sobbing,  and, 
bidding  her  a  somewhat  curt  adieu, 
disappeared  over  the  side  just  as 
the  steamer's  paddles  began  to  turn. 
Here  was  a  pretty  predicament  for  a 
young  man  with  knight-errant  prin- 
ciples and  a  full  Circassian  costume 
to  find  himself  in — the  after  part  of 
the  steamer  aU  to  himself,  and  a 
fair  compatriot  sobbing  in  his  arms 
— a  most  brilliant  moon  just  showing 
over  the  magnificent  ranges  of  the 
snowy  Caucasus,  tinging  distant  ice- 
peaks,  throwing  masses  of  forest 
into  gloom,  and  setting  the  bay  in 
a  blaze  of  glittering  ripples.  I  had 
not  met  Mlas  Smith  at  this  time, 
but  the  last  two  lines  are  quite  in 
her  style.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power,  as  is  dear  from  the  at- 
tempt at  Scotch  which  I  have  al- 
ready made,  to  give  her  history  in 
the  pure  Doric  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  to  me ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  will  tell  the  singular  story, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  still  sur- 
vives in  those  regions,  and  will 
long  be  narrated  among  the  Rus- 
sians as  an  illustration  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  Britons  generally,  and 
of  British  women  in  particular; 
also  of  the  perfidy  and  Machiavel- 
lian tactics  of  our  present  Premier. 
Jenny — she  told  me  her  other 
name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it — was, 
it  appears,  the  maidservant  of  a 
certain  Scotch  lady,  whom  we  will 
therefore  call  Miss  Mactavish,  who, 
for  some  reason  which  Jenny  never 


could  penetrate,  decided  upon  in- 
vestigating the  progress  which  Rus- 
sia was  making  in  the  Caucasus. 
With  this  view  she  furnished  her- 
self with  letters  of  introduction  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  never  stopped 
travelling  till  she  reached  Stavropol 
This  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  at  that  time ;  and  her  arrival 
at  that  remote  garrison  during  a 
period  of  active  operations  created, 
as  may  be  imagined,  no  little  won- 
der and  comment.  Who  could 
Miss  Mactavish  be  1  what  had  she 
come  fori  why  did  she  want  to 
accompany  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
Kabardasi  How  were  you  to  ac- 
commodate a  woman  and  her  maid 
on  a  rough  campaign  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Kuban  ?  The 
Commander-in-Chief  felt  uneasy ; 
he  was  therefore  more  polite  than 
usual — Russians  always  are  when 
they  suspect  you.  He  srirronnded 
Miss  Mactavish  with  attendants, 
overwhelmed  her  with  attention, 
and  found  that  whenever  she  pro- 
posed to  go  anywhere  some  in- 
superable d^culty  interposed.  But 
Miss  Mactavish  had  not  got  Cel- 
tic blood  in  her  veins  for  no- 
thing. She  was  a  stem,  determined 
woman,  it  appears,  ^*  near  six  feet 
high,  awfu'  muckle-jinted,  and  with 
reed  hair,"  so  said  Jenny.  So  she 
bought  two  steeds  and  a  guide — 
they  cost  about  the  same  in  those 
parts — and  started  off  one  morning. 
Jenny  did  not  know  where  they 
were  bound  to,  as  they  were  almost 
immediately  caught  and  brought 
back.  But  the  General's  suspi- 
cions were  still  more  roused,  and  he 
and  his  officers  came  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  Miss  Mactavish  was 
a  man  in  disguise,  and  a  secret 
agent  of  Lord  Pawmerston,  as  Jenny 
called  him.  The  state  of  her  chwe- 
lure  went  to  confirm  this  hypothe- 
sis, as  Miss  Mactavish  had  had  a 
fever  not  long  before,  when  her 
head  had  been  shaved,  and  her 
golden  locks  were  now  about  three 
inches  long.  Having  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  she  was  a  man, 
the  next  link  in  the  chain  was  evi- 
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dent ;  Jenny  was  clearly  the  wife. 
No  sooner  does  the  General  arrive 
at  this  condnsion  than  he  tells  off 
two  handsome  young  officers  on 
special  service — one  to  make  love 
to  the  pretended  Miss  Mactavish, 
the  other  to  Jenny.  "By  these 
means,'' thinks  His  Excellency  Qen- 
eral  Blasesky,  who  judged  Scotch- 
women by  a  Russian  standard,  "  I 
must  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  for  if 
this  emissary  of  Palmerston's  be 
really  a  f emaJe,  she  will  never  resist 
the  fascinations  of  the  seductive 
Hititoff;  no  unmarried  woman  of 
forty — if  she  be  a  woman— could 
resist  Hititoff.  He  must  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  elderly  spin- 
sterhood  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
resents  his  attentions,  it  will  be 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  her 
belonging  to  the  male  sex  ;  and  if 
she  is  jealous  of  this  pretty  little 
Miss,  it  will  be  beyond  doubt  that 
ihe  is  really  he,  Tickeleff  speaks 
English  like  a  native.  I  will  order 
him  at  once  to  open  the  campaign 
with  the  maid.  Lucky  dog,  Ticke- 
leff!" So  spake  and  plotted  this 
immoral  old  Russian  General,  as  if 
he  could  possibly  know  anything 
about  Scotchwomen. 

"  Eh,  man,"  said  Jenny, "  ye  suld 
ha'  seen  my  leddy  dingin'  awa'  at 
the  lugs  o'  the  puir  bairn  Hititoff, 
and  hun  tiyin'  to  get  up  f  rae  his 
knees,  and  she  just  giein'  him  such 
bangs  that  I  had  to  come  atwizt 
them — and  then  she  went  off  screech- 
in'  and  sobbin'  in  my  arms ;  but  I 
ken  weel  the  laddie's  een  were  fuller 
o'  tears  than  Miss  Mactavish's,  and 
he  couldna  tak  his  handkerchief  f  rae 
his  nose,  but  was  just  aff  without 
ance  lookin'  ahint  him."  So  far, 
then,G^neralBlazesky  was  satisfied. 
Hititoff  reported  that  no,  woman 
could  have  inflicted  the  pun- 
ishment he  had  received;  while 
the  arts  which  he  had  frequently 
proved  were  infallible  with  the  sex, 
had  in  this  case  been  tried  with 
exactly  the  opposite  result  to  the 
one  desired  :  eigo.  Miss  Mactavish 
was  clearly  a  man.     There  only 


remained  the  confirmation  to  be 
obtained  by  Tickeleff.  Ha !  ha  ! 
laughs  Tickeleff,  no  fear  of  my  ears 
and  nose  getting  such  treatment  as 
Hititoff's,  and  boldly  he  opens  the 
siege. 

"Weel,  sir,"  went  on  Jenny, 
"  this  Tickeleff  was  aye  glowerin' 
at  me,  and  squeezin'  o'  my  haund, 
so  I  jist  glowered  at  him,  and  whiles 
I  squeezed  his  haund — ^what  for  no  1 
— ^there's  nae  hafm,  and  there  was 
sae  little  to  do  at  Stavropol ;  and 
one  day  he  fumbled  away  at  my 
fingers  wi'  his  lips.  Thinks  I,  ye 
gowk,  what  are  ye  at  wi'  my  haunds 
when  my  face  is  no  that  far  affi 
and  then  down  he  plumps  on  his 
hunkers,  just  the  same  queer  fashion 
as  the  ither  ane,  and  maks  what  he 
ca's  his  declaration.  Weel,  he  was 
workin'  awa'  wi'  my  haund,  and 
havering  on  wi'  his  declaration,  and 
I  was  wearyin',  when  wha  suld  look 
in  but  my  mistress ;  and  she  jist 
come  doon  upon  the  hair  o'  his 
heed  like  a  hawk.  'Ye  unprin- 
cipled loons,'  says  she, '  are  ye  no 
content  wi'  attackin'  me,  but  ye 
must  assaut  my  maid  ?  Gae  wa'  wi' 
ye ; '  but  he  couldna  do  that,  for 
she  had  a  firm  grip  o'  him  by  the 
hair,  and  was  shakin'  him  maist 
awfu',  and  I  fit  to  split  my  sides. 
'Ye  ca'  yersells  members  o'  the 
Greek  Church,'  says  she,  'and  I 
can  weel  believe  it — ^there's  nae- 
body  but  pagans  would  do  the 
like ; '  an'  wi'  that  she  gied  him  a 
cuff,  and  he  went  aff  wi'  his  heed 
hangin'  doon  for  a'  the  warld  like 
Hititoff" 

Proof  conclusive  ;  what  more 
could  Blazesky  want  1  Reports  to 
his  Government  important  discov- 
ery. Spy  of  Lord  Palmerston's  in 
female  cQsguise,  with  wife  passing 
as  maid — desiresinstructions.  Great 
commotion  in  the  Foreign  Office— 
probable  meeting  of  the  Coancil  to 
consider  what  shall  be  done ;  deci- 
sion finally  arrived  at ;  send  Lord 
Palmerton's  spy  wherever  he  wants 
to  go ;  let  him  always  be  accom- 
panied by  an  officer,  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  virtue  of  Miss 
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Mactavish  in  these  savage  countries;  the  fulness  of  her  emotion,  wound 
order  arrives  at  Stavropol,  and  is  up  a  religious  discussion  with  his 
instantly  put  into  execution.  Sou9-  wife  by  clasping  her  round  the 
officver  of  Cossacks  told  off  to  ac-  neck  and  kissing  her  warmly.  She 
company  Miss  Mactavish  every-  thought  she  detected  signs  of  con- 
where.  So  the  lady,  her  maid,  and  version,  and  thus  naturally  did  she 
her  escort  cross  by  the  Dariel  Pass  give  vent  to  her  feelings.     Prince 

to  Tiflis,  and  then  skirt  the  southern    D entering  at  the    moment, 

Caucasus  and  come  down  into  Min-  finding  his  wife  in  this  questionable 
grelia.    But  Miss  Mactavish's  repu-  embrace,  ¥ras  furious,  and  sent  a 
tation  has  preceded  her.    Nobody  formal  challenge  to  Miss  Mactaviab, 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  she  is  not  who  doubtless  would  have  gladly 
a  man,  but  all  admit  she  plays  her  fought  him,  so  far  as  her  plu^  was 
part  well.     Innumerable  are  4he  concerned,  but  who  entertained  a 
traps    set   to    catch  her,   but  al-  conscientious  objection  to  all  duel- 
ways  ending  in  the  discomfiture  of  ling.    Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
those  who  devise  them.    *'  Know-  all  her  remarkable  adventures  with 
ing  old  fox  that  Palmerston,"  say  the  different  escorts  which  conduct- 
the   authorities ;   "  how  Well   he  ed  her  through  the  country  under 
chooses  his  agents!''  To  talk  to  that  this   erroneous   impression — how 
red-haired  man  in  petticoats,  you  they  insisted  on  making  the  most 
would  suppose  he  had  no  ideas  be-  marked  distinction    between  her 
yond  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  her  maid,  reserving  all  that 
and  the  preservation  of  his  femi-  was   best   in   the  way   of   night 
nine  honour ;  and  how  well  he  dis-  accommodation     for     the    latter, 
guises  his  voice  I    Clever  Httle  wo-  "  'Deed,  sir,"  said  Jenny,  "  it  was 
man  his  wife  is,  too  ;  took  two  hun-  nae  use  my  telling  them  that  the 
dred  rubles,  and  told  us  nothing,  puir  leddy  wasna  a  man  ;  but  the 
Wonder  whether  she  is  his  wife,  or  time    came  when  a'  doubts  were 
only  another  agent  of  Palmerston's,  at  an  end.    An'  a  richt  gude  and 
and  if   he  shifts  them  about  in  kind  mistress  she  aye  was  to  me, 
couples  as  he  thinks   they  suit ;  and  me  a  giddy  thing  that  was  fu' 
wonder  how  many  male  and  how  o' a' kinds  o' cantrips.    But  I  tended 
many  female  spies  he  has  got  How  her  a'  through  her  last  illness,  and 
well  she  took  us  in  about  her  cor-  for  seven  nights  did  I  never  sleep 
respondence,  too — ^that  long  letter  one  wink,  amang  savages  as  we 
to^  her  brother  the    Presbyterian  were  too,  awa'  up  i'  the  mountains, 
minister  1  Suppose  that  in  Palmer-  and  me  no  able  to  speak  a  word  o' 
ston's  cipher  Presbyterian  stands  their  gibberish,  and  she  in  a  raging 
for  foreign.      Then    that  curious  fever,  and  they  all  thinking  she  was 
phrase  about  "justification,"  and  telling  a'  her  political  secrets  in  her 
''  adoption,"  and  "  the  Assembly's  wandering  speech.     And  the  way 
Shorter  Catechism," — ^wishwecould  she  went  on  about  the  Free  Kirk, 
hit  off  the  key.    The  Assembly  is  and  would  keep  telling  me  her  ex- 
probably  the  House  of  Commons,  periences,  and  putting  a'  kinds  o' 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism  questions  maist  awfu'  difficult  questions  to 
to  be  asked  Palmerston  on  foreign  me,  thinking  I  was  Dr  Candlish ; 
policy ;    *'  justification  "    perhaps  and  a  chiel  they  had  there,  who 
means  "casus  belli,"  and  "  adop-  knew  English,  taking  notes  o' a' she 
tion  "  "  annexation."  said,  and  making  out  that  CandUsh 
So  completely  had  the  idea  of  was  Pawmerston,  and  that  the  Free 
Miss    Mactavish's    real    character  Kirk  meant  revolution,  and  the 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  Establishment  meant  the  Kooshian 
that  when  she  arrived  at  Sugdidi  Government ;  and  they  threatenin' 
she  got  into  a  serious  scrape  with  a  to  whip  me  if  I  didna  explain  to 
certain  Prince  D for  having,  in  them  what  *  sittin'  under  a  minis- 
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%  and  wadna  believe  me  a  peep  myseF  at  the  last,  and  it 

M  I  didna  ken  wha  sat  seemed  gae  weel  dune.    An'  I  hae 

-Tston;  and  they  said  I  gotten   stric'  charge  to  tak'  it  to 

they knewwell 'the  a  place  in  London  they  ca'   the 

^^                       ^on  a'  the  ithers.  Foreign  Office  ;  here's  the  address, 

"^vv^.      "^  V                      dean  demented  see — Downing  Street." 

'.^'-X       ^^^                     wae's  me,  the  Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  my 

•  ■"  '-"^^v^      '                           <?ither,  and  readers  will  find  some  difficulty  in 

>\  •';;^^'n                                 ngthem;  swallowing   this    little    anecdote. 

''--::'***^V         ^„                   "  boxes  Miss  Smith  was  all  well  enough; 

•".. *''-'*'C     '^^  ,     ^                  aid  notes,  even  the  Miss  Browns' history  was 

^  ^;. '*^\  ^   *                   .6  B,  field  for  not  improbable ;  but  our  chivalrous 

^-  ^^                     .prise.'    But  the  friend  is  coming  it  rather  too  strong, 

..as  no  that  bad,  and,  with  his  Scotch  maid  and  her 
«  been  a  wee  too  f  ameel-  stuffed  mistress.  I  am  aware  that  I 
^d  have  done  weel  eneugh.  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
,  it  gar'd  me  greet  to  hear  my  romance;  who  could  lead  the  knight- 
ain  mither  tongue  frae  you,  sir —  errant  existence  which  I  have  with- 
hoping  ye'U  pardon  the  liberty  I  out  it  ?  but  my  romantic  vein  is 
took  wi'  kissin'  ye,  sir ;  f or  I  am  kept  within  the  most  strict  limits, 
sure  ye're  a  real  gentleman,  though  I  know  how  to  deal  with  facts  so 
dressed  like  ane  o'  thae  savages."  artistically  that  they  scarcely  seem 
Jenny's  penetration  pleased  me,  to  be  facts — just  as  a  good  cook  can 
and  even  had  I  not  been  bound  by  disguise  mutton  to  an  extent  which 
my  knightly  duty,  I  should  have  renders  it  impossible  to  know  what 
felt  more  drawn  towards  her  and  you  are  eating — but  the  mutton  is 
disposed  to  befriend  her  from  that  nevertheless  there ;  so  with  these  in- 
moment.  '^  My  good  girl,"  said  I,  terestingpersonal  experiences — ^they 
endeavouring  to  discard  as  much  as  are  all  true,  and  the  truest  is  just 
possible  anything  like  condescen-  the  least  credible.  Now,  candidly, 
sion  from  my  tone,  '*  rely  upon  me  do  you  think  I  could  ever  have  in- 
— ^tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  vented  such  a  wonderful  finale  to 
do  for  you."  '*  'Deed  is  there,"  Miss  Mactavish  ?  I  am  always  re- 
said  she;  "  wad  ye  just  ask  them  to  luctant  to  admit  any  inferiority 
pat  my  puir  mistress  below."  I  where  matters  of  imagination  are 
now  discovered  what  the  long  box  concerned ;  but  I  fairly  own  I  was 
contained,  and  asked  Jenny  how  quite  incompetent  to  have  conceived 
she  had  managed  to  perform  this  anything  half  so  strange  as  the  ad- 
last  act  of  devotion.  "It  wasna  ventnrewhich  I  have  just  described, 
my  doing,  sir,"  she  said.  *^  When  If  anybody  is  still  in  doubt,  and  is 
thae  Rooshians  found  that  the  poor  sufficiently  interested,  in  verif3n[ng 
leddy  wasna  a  man  at  a',  they  got  a  the  details,  to  go  as  far  as  Sugdidi, 
wee  scared  like,  and  said  Pawmer-  the  capital  of  Mingrelia,  they  will 
ston  might  say  that  they  had  killed  see  a  charming  country,  and  the 
her,  and  declare  war  immediately  very  Princess  who  received  the  kiss, 
witii  Rooshia, — and  me  in  the  and  the  husband  who  has  never  yet 
country — ^it  was  awfu'  to  think  o' ;  got  over  the  banter  of  his  friends  for 
BO  they  would  send  her  home  just  having  called  out  a  lady.  But  Miss 
as  she  was.  And  first  they  thocht  Mactavish  was  by  no  means  a  speci- 
o'  embawming  her,  but  they  could-  men  of  the  active  propagandist, 
na  get  the  materials,  and  so  they  She  was  a  dear  good  soul,  who 
jost  stuffed  her  with  strae."  '^  Did  merely  carried  her  theological  views 
whatt"  said  I,  almost  in  a  shriek,  into  everything,  but  did  not  travel 
"Ah,  ye  may  weel  cry  out,"  said  for  the  express  purpose  of  proselyt- 
Jenny  ;  "  for  me,  I  couldna  bide  ising.  There  is  your  female  colpor- 
near ;  but  it  is  a'  true.    I  just  took  teur,  a  very  serious  person  to  meet 
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in  more  senses  than  one,  a  bugbear 
to  every  CathoUc  government  in 
Europe,  and  to  every  British  minis- 
ter accredited  to  every  such  govern- 
ment. Trust  her  for  knowing  how 
to  smuggle.  She  is  as  skilful  in  dis- 
guising truth  in  every  form  which 
may  render  it  impossible  of  detec- 
tion as  I  am.  First,  she  smuggles 
a  host  of  tracts  written  by  herself, 
and  calculated  to  bring  the  whole 
Papal  fabric  down  by  the  run,  in 
the  double  lining  of  a  crinoline,  and 
then  she  smuggles  her  doctrine  into 
the  tracts  ;  then  she  is  a  match  for 
Antonelli  himself  in  dogged  per- 
tinacity of  purpose.  She  rather 
glories  in  going  to  prison  than  other- 
wise,  and  knows  everything  about 
every  version  of  the  Bible  that 
exists,  and  has  tried  the  point  with 
the  Douay  with  more  governments 
than  one.  Nor  does  she  confine  her 
teaching  to  the  heterodox, — she  is 
down  upon  a  stray  Protestant  un- 
protected male  tourist  in  a  way  ter- 
rible to  behold.  She  generally  goes 
about  with  a  secretary,  a  weak  pale 
creature,  who  is  constantly  engaged 
in  copying  despatches  to  foreign 
governments,  British  ministers,  and 
"our  dear  Christianf  riends"  athome. 
There  is  a  style  in  the  way  she  puts 
her  name  after  "  having  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,"  which  stamps  her 
at  once  as  "  a  sister  with  a  work." 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  this  good 
creature,  that  as  she  has  never  been 
successful,  and  never  will  be,  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  way  she  sets  about  it  ?  My 
heart  warms  towards  her  as  I  see 
her  honestly  striving  to  accomplish 
the  impossible,  in  that  cold,  stem, 
conscientious  manner  of  hers,  which 
frightens  Italians,  I  think,  more  than 
any  other  race  to  whom  she  preaches. 
She  always  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
heart ;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I 
should  like  to  give  hersome  of  mine. 
Ah !  if  she  only  knew  how  con- 
verts are  made.  If  the  best  way 
of  inducing  a  man  to  give  is 
by  appealing  to  his  stomach,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  best  way  of 
getting  him  to  believe  is  through 


the  heart.  But  your  female  mis- 
sionary is  so  full  of  hate  for  the 
system  which  degrades  him,  that 
she  has  no  love  or  softness  to  waste 
on  the  victim ;  and  as  he  has  prob- 
ably more  brains  than  she  has,  she 
can't  appeal  to  his  intellect  So 
she  goes  on  leading  a  life  of  war- 
fare with  custom-house  officers, 
which  sours  her  temper,  and  prac- 
tises petty  deceits  upon  them, 
which  she  thinks  justifiable,  and 
becomes  so  bigoted  in  her  views 
by  perpetually  looking  at  the  most 
exaggerated  development  of  those 
she  differs  from,  that  she  ends  by 
being  a  very  disagreeable  person  to 
all  except  the  few  who,  like  myself, 
appreciate  the  good  points  in  her 

character.    I  remember  once 

"  He's  off  again,"  you'll  say ;  "  now 
look  out  for  a  bouncer !"  Not  at 
all ;  this  is  strictly  true,  and  if  you 
only  knew  me,  you  would  not  won- 
der at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
Well,  I  remember  once  falling  in 
with  a  Miss  Jones,  and  her  secre- 
tary, Miss  Bobuison,  at  a  frontier. 
They  declined  to  point  out  the  keys 
of  their  trunks  to  the  custom- 
house officers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Gk>vemment  had  no  moral  right 
to  search  for  Bibles  for  the  purpose 
of  sequestrating  them,  and  that 
they  could  not  afford  any  facilities 
to  its  agents.  On  which  the  in- 
spector comes — stem,  military,  and 
polite.  "  Madame,"  he  says,  "must 
expect  to  have  her  boxes  broken 
open  if  she  will  not  help  in  unlock- 
ing them."  Delighted  crowd  of 
passengers,  who  are  assisting  at 
the  altercation  with  the  English 
"  Mees" — guard,  who  says  the  train 
can't  wait — ^porter,  who  goes  for 
chisel  and  hammer — ^Miss  Bobin'- 
son,  trembling  and  anxious  to  give 
up  the  keys — ^Miss  Jones  professing 
her  readiness  to  go  to  prison,  or 
incur  any  other  species  of  martyr- 
dom, but  in  the  mean  time  declares 
she  will  appeal  to  the  British  Minis- 
ter. Surrounded  by  such  sights 
and  sounds,  could  I  remain  one  in- 
stant longer  a  calm  spectator)  Was 
not  the  British  Minister  my  most 
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particular  friend,  and  the  unpro- 
tected female  my  special  mission  ? 
Could  I  do  either  of  them  a  greater 
favour  than  preserve  them  from 
each  other?  With  that  readiness  of 
invention  which  characterises  me,  I 
pulled  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
from  my  pocket,  and  tying  it  rapid- 
ly round  my  neck,  I  said  in  those 
melodious  accents  which  I  know  so 
well  how  to  assume,  and  with  an 
expressien  of  resigned  deliberation, 
if  I  may  so  style  it,  "  Excuse  me, 
dear  madam,  for  interposing  at  such 
a  moment ;  but,  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England" — here  I 
coughed,  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  go 
on — ^''as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church, 
dear  madam,  deeply  interested  in 
the  work "  Here  I  stopped  sud- 
denly. "  Surely  we  must  have  met 
before.  It  can't  be,  yet  it  is  ;  oh. 
Miss  Jones !  ** — having  just  deci- 
phered her  name  on  her  box — ''how 
truly  grateful  I  am  to  be  permitted 
to  come  to  your  rescue.  Perhaps 
your  friend  will  show  me  the  key." 
Poor  MLbs  Robinson,  who  held  the 
bunch  in  her  shaking  fingers,  was 
only  too  glad  to  hand  it  to  me,  and, 
while  Miss  Jones  was  still  trying  to 
recognise  me,  and  was  too  much 
impressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority which  I  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  to  remonstrate,  I  had  re- 
vealed to  the  authorities  a  row 
of  neatly-bound  ''Douays"  which 
caused  their  eyes  to  glisten  as  they 
pounced  upon  them  and  carried 
them  off.  ''Never  mind.  Miss 
Jones,''  I  said  ;  "  it  will  give  us  a 
stronger  case.    Trust  me  not  to  give 

Lord or  any  of  his  attaches  a 

moment's  peace  of  mind."    "Oh, 

thank   you,   Mr "    "  Wilkins, 

madam — the  Rev.  F.  Wilkins  ;  only 
I  am  travelling  anonymously,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews,  and  do  not  wish  it  known 
that  I  am  in  the  Church.''  Then 
she  tried  to  remember  where  she 
had  ever  seen  me  ^  before,  which, 
of  course, she  found  difficult;  and 
after  we  had  journeyed  together  in 
the  same  carriage  for  fifteen  hours, 
I  found  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 


sible to  undeceive  her  as  to  my  real 
character,  so  I  invested  in  a  stock  of 
stiff  white  neckcloths,  and  a  black 
waistcoat  buttoning  to  the  throat ; 
this  gave  me  the  moral  ascendancy 
by  which  alone  I  could  secure  tran- 
quillity, and  enabled  me  to  assume 
the  right  of  preaching  to  her;  if 
one  of  us  was  to  preach,  I  thought 
it  had  better  be  me.  I  had  not 
been  two  days  in  her  company  be- 
fore I  had  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  adopted  this  line. 
I  have  seen  her  attack  a  retired 
general  of  the  Indian  army  in  an 
omnibus,  while  driving  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel,  in  a  way  which 
caused  me  the  most  acute  pain.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  meeting  a 
maiden  sister  after  a  twenty  years' 
separation  ;  and  when  he  found  she 
was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Miss  Jones,  I  fully  expected  he 
would  have  turned  back  Overland, 
without  ever  getting  home  at  alL 
Then  I  saw  her  torture  a  young 
widow  who  was  hurrying  from 
Palermo,  where  she  had  just  buried 
her  husband.  Oh  the  mockery  of 
that  consolation  which  Miss  Jones 
gave  !  "  Dear  Miss  Jones,"  I  would 
say,  "  after  a  scene  of  this  sort  let 
us  improve  the  occasion ;  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  serious  conver- 
sation with  you."  Then  Miss  Ro- 
binson, timicUy — "  May  I  be  allowed 
to  share  the  privilege  1 "  "  Dear 
sisters,"  I  would  say,  *'I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  or  three  points 
in  which  I  see  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  address  myself  espe- 
cially to  Miss  Jones.  Believe  me, 
dear  lady,  you  show  too  great 
humility,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  timidity,  in  your  intercourse 
with  the  unconverted.  You  seem, 
when  pointing  out  the  shortcomings 
of  another,  to  be  constantly  bur- 
dened with  the  consciousness  of 
having  sins  of  your  own.  Then 
you  make  too  great  allowances  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  per- 
haps others  have  been  brought  up  ; 
your  delicacy  and  tact  are  so  ex- 
cessive, that  you  often  allow  oppor- 
tunities   of    doing  good   to   slip. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  righteous 
indignation,  and  if  you  can  occa- 
sionally infuse  a  little  bitterness 
into  your  discussions  upon  doctrinal 
points,  you  wlQ  be  more  likely  to 
carry  conviction  ;  above  all  things, 
never  try  to  be  popular  and  loved. 
Remember  you  must  expect  perse- 
cution in  this  world,  and  if  you  get 
it,  don't  attribute  it  to  your  dis- 
agreeable manner,  and  your  pre- 
sumption in  assuming  that  every- 
body you  meet  is  a  sinner,  but  to 
your  being  so  faithful  in  telling 
them  the  truth.  More  particularly 
try  and  find  out  the  weak  points  in 
their  harness.  You  scarcely  ex- 
pressed in  sufficiently  strong  lan- 
guage, the  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  that  wicked  old  general's 
maiden  sister  will  receive  hun,  when 
she  enters  into  an  investigation  of 
his  moral  nature ;  nor  did  you  press 
the  widow  enough  as  to  the  exact 
condition  of  her  husband's  mind 
immediately  prior  to  his  death. 
It  is  so  very  important,  that  she 
should  not  be  buoyed  up  by  any 
false  hope  of  his  having  been  peni- 
tent at  last.  Then  your  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  officials  in  foreign 
countries  is  faulty.  You  do  not 
give  half  trouble  enough.  You  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  moral 
effect  you  may  produce  by  defying 
authority,  and  by  setting  at  nought 
all  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  despots  and  bigots,  and  holding 
them  up  to  contempt  and  scorn,  in 
your  intercourse  with  their  agents. 
You  are  too  scrupulous  in  the  means 
you  employ,  considering  that  your 
end  is  to  propagate  a  religion  of 
love,  charity,  and  tolerance.  Of 
course  you  should  endeavour  to 
create  as  much  discontent  as  pos- 
sible in  the  minds  of  these  poor  ig- 
norant people,  with  their  present 
system  of  religion.  If  you  are 
engaged  in  collecting  subscriptions 
for  a  Protestant  church  for  in- 
stance, foUow  the  example  of  those 
good  Christians  at  Naples  who 
have  specially  chosen  to  erect  theirs 
at  the  door  of  a  monastery  of 
the  strictest  Catholic  order.    Thus 


the  truth  is  brought  into  very 
strong  contrast  with  error  ;  and  if 
you  cannot  conciliate,  you  may 
at  least  annoy  those  who  differ 
from  you.  By  these  means  your 
zeal  will  become  apparent,  and 
men  will  say  that  a  woman  who 
wears  herself  out  in  attempting  to 
wear  out  other  people  must  be  in 
the  right,  and  your  motives  will 
in  the  end  be  appreciated  and 
your  religion  respected.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  observations  I  would 
wish  to  make  before  parting  with 
you,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
help  to  serve  you  both  for  your 
future  guidance ;  and  if  it  is  any 
comfort  or  satisfaction  to  you  to 
hear  it,  dear  Miss  Jones,  believe 
me  that,  during  my  intercourse 
with  you,  I  have  learnt  many  valu- 
able lessons.  We  can  all  learn  from 
each  other,  dear  sister ;  indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  you  have  not 
done  me  more  good  than  you  have 
to  any  of  those  numerous  privi- 
leged x>6rsons  to  whom  you  have 
spoken  seriously."  Their  difficul- 
ties with  the  officials  were  at,  an 
end,  and  the  services  of  the  knight- 
errant  were  no  longer  required, 
so  I  shook  hands  cordially  with 
both  ladies,  and  was  about  to 
wipe  away  something  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  eye,  when 
Miss  Jones  took  me  aside.  *'I 
cannot  resist,"  she  said,  '^  indeed 
I  feel  it  my  solemn  duty  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice  before  part- 
ing. You  know  the  deep  interest 
I  take  in  you,  the  strong  affection 
I  feel  for  you."  "  Indeed,  ma- 
dam, no  one  can  be  more  sensible 
of  both."  "  Then,"  said  Miss  Jones, 
abruptly,  "  why  don't  you  marry  I" 
A  charge  straight  up  to  the  bat- 
teries, thought  1,  worthy  of  Gene- 
ral Qrant.  My  breath  was  quite 
gone.  I  had  vague  thoughts  of 
precipitate  flight,  but  Miss  Robin- 
son had  executed  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
door.  "  Wilkins,"  said  Miss  Jones 
again,  ^'I  ask  you  solemnly  and 
seriously,  why  don't  you  marry  t" 
So  this,  then,  had  been  the  result 
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of  all  my  preaching.  Surely  a  just 
Nemesis  had  oyertaken  me  at  last, 
for  I  felt  I  had  not  been  strictly 
true  to  my  knight  -  errant  vow. 
That  extraordinary  fertility  of  re^ 
source,  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded, did  not  however  fail  me  at 
this  critical  moment  "Madam/' 
said  I,  sternly,  "I  am  no  more 
Wilkins  than  you  are.  I  am  an 
officer  on  leave  from  the  fastest  cav- 
alry regiment  in  the  service,  but  I 
have  shaved  off  my  mustache  to  com- 
plete the  disguise  necessary  to  en- 
able me  to  escape  from  my  creditors." 
Then  suddenly  changing  my  tone, 
and  dropping  on  one  knee,  "  But, 
lovely  Jemima,  I  will  sacrifice  my 
prospects  and  attach  myself  to  you 
for  life,  if,  dearest,  you  will  only 
pay  my  debts."  Miss  Jones  did 
not  scream,  she  uttered  no  word 
of  reproach,  but  sank  slowly  into 
a  heap  on  the  floor.  I  propped  her 
up  with  a  footstool  at  her  back, 
and  left  Miss  Robinson  sitting  on 
it  administering  sal  volatile. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
when  I  look  calmly  back  upon  this 
episode,  I  feel  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion. Of  course  I  am  not  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  have  not  a  debt  in  the 
world,  but  I  am  sure  Miss  Jones 
is  a  wiser  and  a  better  woman  in 
consequence  of  having  known  me. 
She  has  been  what  she  would  call 
^  chastened,"  and  I  have  been  the 
rod  Poor  dear !  with  a  very  little 
encouragement  she  would  have  kiss- 
ed it  So,  perhaps,  I  did  her  an  in- 
justice, and  she  has  a  heart  after  all. 


Now,  I  know  you  will  say  what 
an  unprincipled  scoundrel  this  is, 
going  about  under  false  pretences, 
and  calling  himself  a  knight-er- 
rant. Don  Quixote,  indeed  1  how 
differently  would  that  pink  of  chi- 
valry have  behaved  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  Not  so,  dear  friends : 
I  appeal  confidently  to  Miss  Smith, 
the  Miss  Browns,  Jenny,  and  even 
Miss  Jones  herself.  My  object  has 
been  to  show  these  good  creatures 
how  far  they  benefit  the  human 
species,  and  how  far  they  bore  it. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  throw 
ridicule  on  the  sublime  religion  to 
which  I  have  had  to  allude  in 
the  case  of  the  last  Miss  Jones 
monopolises  this  task,  and  what 
I  could  I  did  to  neutralise  her 
influence — I  am  afraid,  to  judge 
by  a  letter  which  I  saw  from  her 
the  other  day  in  the  '  Record,' 
with  veiy  little  effect  Still  there 
is  no  reason  why  others  should 
not  be  more  successful  than  I 
have  been.  My  simple  motive 
for  narrating  these  experiences 
of  my  knight-errantry  is  to  sug- 
gest an  object  to  my  male  readers 
who  are  fond  of  travelling,  and 
who  little  know  the  satisfaction 
they  will  receive  from  protecting, 
befriending,  and  assisting  these  ex- 
cellent ladies  in  the  trials  and  dan- 
gers which  their  mode  of  life  must 
necessarily  involve.  In  a  word,  to 
the  Englishman  I  leave  it  "  to  point 
the  moral;"  for  has  not  "the  Eng- 
lishwoman "  sufficiently  "  adorned 
the  tale  1 " 
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MODERN     DEHONOLOOT. 


If  King  James  of  pious  memory, 
the  first  who  swayed  the  double 
sceptre  of  Britaia,  could  revisit  this 
terrestrial  sphere,  great  would  be 
his  exultation  at  finding  that,  in 
the  present  year  of  grace,  his  origi- 
nal theories  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft  and  demonology  have, 
after  the  neglect  of  centuries,  ob- 
tained a  wide  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance. Well  indeed  might  he 
exult;  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
so  strenuously  maintained  has,  in 
our  days,  not  only  been  enforced 
by  argument,  but  illustrated  by 
positive  demonstration.  Wizards, 
and  men  who  are  served  by  familiar 
spirits,  make  open  avowal  of  their 
powers,  and  exhibit  their  cantrips 
before  the  public  at  a  fixed  money- 
tribute  for  admittance.  The  necro- 
mancer of  the  olden  time  was  a 
sneaking  fellow,  who  hid  himself 
in  dingy  garrets  or  fetid  cellars, 
practising  his  occult  arts  with  as 
much  secrecy  and  precaution  as  are 
observed  by  the  coiner  and  the  for- 
ger. The  witch  who  molested  our 
ancestors  by  her  incantations — ^tor- 
turing them  by  virtue  of  pins  thrust 
into  waxen  images,  or  subjecting 
those  sympathetic  effigies  to  the 
slow  action  of  a  fire  fed  with  wolfs'- 
bane  and  the  fat  of  murderers — 
avoided  the  public  ken,  and  ad- 
mitted no  spectators  to  that  mys- 
terious ieancey  where  her  mccubi 
hopped  around  her  in  the  sem- 
blance of  toads,  and  Beelzebub 
himself,  in  the  figure  of  a  satyr, 
preached  blasphemous  sermons  to 
the  beldames.  Our  modem  sor- 
cerers are  fellows  of  a  different  kid- 
ney. They  affect  publicity,  exhibit 
before  Imperial  Courts,  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  and  become  the  in- 
structors of  men  of  rahk  and  science, 
and  are  hand  -  in  -  glove  with  the 
spirits  of  departed  heroes,  who  most 
obligingly  obey  their  summons,  im- 
part communications,  and  playfully 
condescend  to  pinch  the  legs  of  the 


incredulous  spectators.  Let  but 
the  Yankee  Prospero  command,  and 
the  ghost  of  Washington  will  play 
on  the  banjo,  Socrates  jingle  the 
tambourine,  and  Byron  perform 
with  the  bones.  R^lised  to  the 
f uU  extent,  and  sworn  to  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  by  a  whole  cloud  of 
Cockney  witnesses,  is  the  vaunt  of 
Faustns,  as  told  by  Christopher 
Marlowe : — 

''  Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to 

me 
Of  Alexander's  love,  and  (Enon's  death  ? 
And  hath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of 

Thebes 
With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious 

harp, 
Made  music  with  my  MephistophilesT" 

Nay,  more.  To  prove  the  un- 
rivalled and  still  undecayed  vigour 
of  the  ancient  athletes,  Milo  of 
Crotona  will  bind  the  Brothers  Da- 
venport with  ropes,  and  the  in- 
domitable Achilles  wiQ  sustain  Mr 
Home  while  sprawling,  like  a  gigan- 
tic spider,  at  the  ceiling ! 

We  suspect,  however,  that  King 
James,  if  included  in  the  troop  of 
revenantSj  would  feel  both  indig- 
nant and  disgusted  at  the  laxity  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  permitting 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  be  openly 
practised  as  a  branch  of  lucrative 
traffic.  Upon  this  head  our  British 
Solomon  entertained  very  decided 
opinions,  not  mincing  the  matter  as 
regards  either  the  principals  or  their 
abettors.  Touching  magicians  and 
witches,  he  says — **  They  ought  to 
be  put  to  death  according  to  tbe 
law  of  Qod,  the  civil  and  imperial 
law,  and  the  municipal  law  of  all 
Christian  nations."  As  also — ''All 
them  that  are  of  the  counsel  of  such 
crafts ;  for,  as  I  said,  speaking  of 
Magie,  the  consulters,  truster»-in, 
overseers,  entertainers,  or  stirrers- 
up  of  these  craft-folks,  are  equally 
guilty  with  themselves  that  are  the 
practisers."  And  this  infliction  of 
punishment  he  held  to  be  so  para- 
mount a  duty,  that  any  leniency 
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shown  by  the  magistrate  was  eqtd-  pretend  to  exercise  or  use  any  kind 
Talent  to  participation  in  the  crime,  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment, 
'fThe  prince  or  magistrate,  for  farther  or  conjuration,  or  undertake  to  tell 
trial's  cause,  may  continue  the  pun-  fortunes,"  &c.,  he  or  she  shadl  for 
ishing  of  them  such  a  certain  space  such  offence   suffer  imprisonment 
as  he  thinks  convenient :  but  in  the  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and 
end  to  spare  the  life,  and  not  to  shall  be  exposed  once  every  quarter 
strike  when  Qod  bids  strike,  and  in  the  pillory,  at  a  public  market- 
so  severely  punish  in  so  odious  a  place.    Though  modem  squeamish- 
fault  and  treason  aeainst  God,  it  is  ness  has  led  to  the  disuse  of  that 
not  only  unlawful,  out  doubtless  no  fine  old   English  institution,  the 
less  sin  in  that  magistrate  nor  it  was  pillory — an  engine  which  we  ven- 
in  Saul's  sparing  of  Agag ;  and  so  ture  to  think  was  especially  suited 
comparable  to  the  sin  of  witchcraft  for  the  exposure  and  chastisement 
itself,  as  Samuel  alleged  at  that  of  villanous  quacks,  impostors,  and 
time."    It  was  in  accordance  with  other  detestable  miscreants — ^there 
such  views  that  the  celebrated  sta-  can  be  no  doubt  that  wi^irds,  real 
tnte  entitled  '  An  Act  against  Con-  or  pretended,  may  still  be  punished 
juration,  Witchcraft,  and  dealing  by  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  high 
with  evil  and  wicked  Spirits,'  had  time  that  the  penalties  of  the  law 
been  framed  by  Parliament ;  and  re-  should  be  enforced.    We  write  this 
enacted  with  even  more  stringency  in  sober  earnest ;  for  the  insolent 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  and    blasphemous  pretensions   of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Multitudes  of  those  mountebanks,  made  bold  by 
convictions  ensued  ;  but  in  process  impunity,  have  now  swollen  to  such 
of  time  the  British  public  sickened  an  extent,  and  have  so  affected  the 
at  the  spectacle  of  wretched  old  minds  of  many  weak  and  credulous 
women  consumed  to  ashes  at  the  people,  that  a  strong  example  has 
stake,  on  the  accusation  of  having  become  necessary.    Nay  more — if 
bewitched  their  neighbours'  cows,  equal-handed  justice  is  to  be  ad- 
diabolically  abstracted  their  milk,  ministered  in  the  British  Islands, 
or  terrified  their  children  into  fits  the  officers  of  the  law  have  no  ex- 
by  nocturnal  visitations  under  the  cuse  for  allowing  those  audacious 
form  of  enormous  cats  ;  and  some  quacksalvers  to  escape.  Eveiy  now 
philosophers  ventured  even  to  hint  and  then  we  learn,  from  the  news- 
a  doubt  whether  the    Prince    of  papers,  that  some  tattered  gypsy- 
Daikness  had  so  much  spare  time  woman  or  prowling  mendicant  has 
as  to  permit  of  his  indulging  in  been  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  co- 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  dregs  zoning  an  unfortunate  servant-girl 
and  offscourings  of   society.     So,  of  her  hoarded  silver,  under  the 
by  chapter  fifth  of  9th  Qeorge  II.  pretext  of  telling  her  fortune  ;  and 
it    was    enacted,   that    thereafter  such  paragraphs  usually  contain  an 
'*  no  proeecution,  suit,  or  proceeding  expression  of  pity  for  the  deplorable 
shall  be  commenced  or  carried  on  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
against  any  person  or  persons  for  lower  orders  which  render  them  a 
witchcraft,  sorceiy,  enchantment,  or  prey  to  such  impostors.    Whereas, 
conjuration,  or  for  charging  another  in  London,  the  better -clad  pre- 
with  any  such  offence,  in  any  court  tenders  to  witchcraft  openly  adver- 
whatsoever  in  Great  Britain."  This  tise  their  stances,  at  which  spirits  of 
humane  statute  put  an  end  to  the  the  illustrious  departed  will  favour 
atrocities  of  the  faggot  and  the  tar-  the  company  widi  manifestations, 
barrel ;  but  it  neither  gave  nor  was  and  perform  divers  miracles ;  they 
intended  to  give  fall  licence  and  inveigle    crowds  of  noodles    and 
immunity  to  the  professors  of  the  ninny-hammers  to  pay  down  their 
occult   sciences,    insomuch    as   it  money  at  the  door— exhibit  some 
provided  that,  "  if  any  person  shall  hocus-pocus  of  a  kind  so  ineffably 
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childish,  that  the  weakest  imp  of 
Erebus  would  be  ashamed  of  partici- 
pating in  the  game— and,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  join  the  gypsy  in  her 
wholesome  exercise  and  diet  of  di- 
luted gruel,  are  fed,  pampered,  and 
puffed  by  crazy  enthusiasts,  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  had  communica- 
tion with  the  ghosts  of  their  grand- 
fathers, and  that  the  Bounding 
Brothers,  whom  no  network  of 
ropes  can  fetter,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  much  deeper  adepts  in  ne- 
cromancy than  the  celebrated  Witch 
of  Endor ! 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe 
the  statements  of  their  disciples, 
the  imprisoning  of  these  eminent 
magicians  would  be  of  very  little 
use,  seeing  that  the  spirits,  who 
are  their  familiars,  and  constantly 
wait  upon  them,  are  able  to  set 
them  free.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
volting feature  in  the  books  of 
pseudo  -  magic  and  spiritualism 
which  have  recently  issued  from 
the  press,  is  the  reiterated  assertion 
that  miracles,  similar  to  those  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  are 
wrought  by,  or  in  favour  of,  the 
fellows  who,  like  Simon  Magus, 
use  sorcery  and  bewitch  the  people. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  for- 
tunately ignorant  of  the  tone,  nay, 
possibly  of  the  very  existence  of 
this  corrupted  literature,  will  be 
slow  to  credit  that  such  daring  im- 
piety could  be  committed  without 
meeting  with  immediate  reproba- 
tion. Yet  such  is  the  fact.  One 
of  the  books  before  us,  purporting 
to  be  a  biography  of  the  Brothers 
Davenport — a  book,  by  the  way, 
containing  more  absolute  rubbish 
than  any  volume  of  a  similar  size 
which  it  ever  was  our  fate  to  en- 
counter—contains an  account  of  a 
pretended  miracle,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  deliberate 
parody  of  Saint  Peter's  deliverance 
from  prison,  as  narrated  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These  Da- 
venports, who  have  recently  been 
exhibiting  in  London,  claim  to  be 
attended  by  spirits,  the  most  po- 
tent of  whom  announced  himself 


to  be  the  ghost  of  Henry  Morgan 
the  buccaneer.  In  some  respects 
those  spirits  had  not  altogether 
divested  themselves  of  their  former 
attributes  of  humanity.  They,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Rand,  who  acted 
as  the  Davenports'  showman,  and 
doubtless  took  the  money  at  the 
doors,  "  have  spoken  with  audible 
voices,  in  the  light,  without  a  trum- 
pet, as  we  have  rode  or  walked  by 
the  way,  and  exhibited  hands,  plac- 
ing them  upon  our  persons,  and 
handling  us  freely  " — (had  Mr  Rand 
been  a  fellow  of  any  pluck,  he 
would  have  resented  such  a  scan- 
dalous liberty  by  tweaking  the  nose 
of  the  apparition).  "  Spirits  have 
also  eaten  food  in  our  presence ; 
cake,  fish,  boiled  com,  pineapple, 
and  other  fruits !  1 "  Did  they  not 
also  partake  of  mint-juleps,  brandy 
cock  •  tails,  phlegm  -  cutters,  and 
other  approved  Yankee  restoratives 
for  the  delectation  of  the  inner 
spirit)  Why  noti  Spirits  are 
often  afflicted  by  thirst— a  pheno- 
menon which  undoubtedly  leads 
to  a  most  melancholy  conclusion. 
Honest  William  Howitt,  who  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Pandemonium  than  any  of  his  lit- 
erary compeers,  gives  us,  in  his 
'History  of  the  Supernatural,'  a 
singular  instance  of  this,  which  oc- 
cuired  at  the  Castle  of  Slawensick, 
in  Silesia.  It  seems  that  venerable 
fortalice  (the  existence  of  which  we 
are  content  to  assume)  was  haunted 
by  divers  frolicsome  spirits,  who 
persisted  in  pitching  knives,  spoons, 
candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  padlodcs 
at  the  worshipful  company  present. 
"What  was  strangest  of  all,  the 
terror-stricken  inhabitants  saw  a 
jug  of  beer  raise  itself,  poor  beer 
into  a  glass,  and  the  beer  drunk  off ; 
on  seeing  which  John,  the  servant, 
exclaimed,  'Lord  Jesus!  it  swal- 
lows ! ' "  On  which  anecdote,  and 
his  implicit  belief  in  its  authen- 
ticity, we  congratulate  friend  Wil- 
liam, and  dismiss  him  with  a  hearty 
wish  that  hie  swallow  may  never 
be  less. 
To  the  economic  mind  such  phe- 
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nomena  must  suggest  topics  of  con- 
siderable alarm.  According  to  the 
modem  doctrine,  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the 
whole  progeny  of  Adam;  and  as 
the  number  of  the  dead  is  infinite- 
ly greater  than  that  of  the  liying, 
such  symptoms  of  unearthly  appe- 
tite, sharpened  doubtless  by  long- 
continued  fast,  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  sufficiently  alarming.  The 
Ked  Indians  were  wont  to  provide 
some  small  viaticum  for  a  deceased 
brother,  in  the  shape  of  a  handful 
or  80  of  maize  and  a  little  dried 
venison,  to  sustain  him  on  his  way 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds ;  but 
it  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
either  Cherokee  or  Choctaw  that 
the  defunct  Bald  Eagle  or  Snap- 
ping Turtle  of  their  tribe  would 
haunt,  for  all  time  to  come,  the 
wigwams  of  themselves  and  their 
children,  laying  violent  invisible 
hands  on  their  stock  of  buffalo- 
meat  and  beaver-tail,  and  causing  it 
to  disappear  as  swiftly  as  though  it 
had  been  engulfed  in  the  maw  of 
some  monstrous  anaconda !  If  this 
new  manifestation  should  become 
general,  and  Lar  and  Lemur  should 
take  possession  of  our  larders,  we 
must  look  for  a  universal  famine. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events  it 
is  not  unusual  that  the  substance 
of  the  parents  should  be  devoured 
by  the  children;  but  what  is  that 
to  the  curse  of  being  compelled  to 
find  food  for  countless  generations 
of  ancestors,  whose  sharp-set  spirits 
crowd  ravenously  into  the  dining- 
room  at  the  cheerful  summons  of 
the  bell,  prepared  to  do  fuller  jus- 
tice to  the  comestibles  than  any 
horde  of  aldermen  that  ever  flocked 
to  a  City  banquet?  Upon  one  point 
alone  we  require  further  informa- 
tion. According  to  Howitt  and 
Rand,  the  spirits  hare  a  decided 
predilection  for  articles  of  food  and 
drink.  As  many  of  them  have  ad- 
mitted their  Yankee  origin,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  they  continue  to  chew 
tobacco. 

Bat  to  recur  to  the  parody  of  the 
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miracle.  It  appears  that  the  Mas- 
ters Davenport,  accompanied  by 
their  showman  Rand,  arrived  in  the 
course  of  their  peregrinations  at 
Oswego,  and  as  usual  advertised 
an  exhibition,  with  the  view  of 
extracting  some  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  the  soft-heads.  ''  At 
this  place,"  says  our  ridiculous  Plu< 
tarch, ''  while  giving  a  private  ^nce, 
they  were  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  persons  whom  Mr  Rand 
describes  as  '  legal  bigots  and  perse- 
cutors,' who,  *  with  fiendish  exulta- 
tion,' conducted  them  before  the 
village  magistrate,  where  they  were 
charged  with  violating  a  municipal 
law,  which  provides  that  persons 
exhibiting  shows,  circuses,  menage- 
ries, &c.,  should  procure  a  licence." 
Rand,  who  seems,  like  his  compatriot 
Barnum,  to  be  an  adept  in  stump 
oratory,  undertook  his  own  defence 
and  that  of  his  interesting  proteges. 
*'He  made  a  speech  fiUed  with 
scriptural  quotations,  and  resting 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case."  But 
his  eloquence  was  of  no  avail  The 
Rhadamanthus  of  Oswego  found 
the  charge  proven,  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  thirteen  dollars  thirty-nine 
cents;  or  in  default,  one  month's 
imprisonment  at  the  county  jail. 

Martyrs,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
resist  payment  of  fines.  That  they 
act  wisely  in  preferring  imprison- 
ment to  a  divorce  f  rc^n  their  dollars, 
is  evidenced  by  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  consolations  which  they 
receive  from  friends,  not  merely  in 
the  shape  of  empty  sympathy,  but 
in  the  more  substantial  form  of 
silver  teapots  and  donations,  amply 
recompense  them  for  their  suffer- 
ings, and  far  exceed  the  amount 
they  could  have  earned  by  honest 
industry  within  the  period  of  their 
durances.  Such  resistance  is  a  far 
vourite  device  of  Dissenters  when 
called  upon  in  any  legal  form  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Churches ;  and  not 
a  few  pigheaded  shopkeepers  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  contumacy 
by  a  large  measure  of  notoriety, 
increased  custom,  and  a  handsome 
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sttbscription  among  the  brethren. 
Beyond  this  genend  principle  the 
Davenports  and  their  bear -leader 
had  an  additional  reason  for  stand- 
ing out,  inasmuch  as  '^  the  intelli- 
gences who  directed  their  move- 
ments told  them  not  to  pay  a 
farthing!"  Henry  Morgan,  the 
buccaneer,  was  not  the  kind  of 
ghost  to  counsel  pusillanimous  sub- 
mission. So  to  jail  they  went, 
where  *'they  were  met  by  their 
friends ;  and  the  first  thing  done 
after  entering  the  prison,  was  to 
give  a  sSance  for  the  hen^  of  the 
jailer y  who  was  as  curious  as  the 
rest  of.  the  world  to  witness  the 
manifestations."  The  amount  of 
the  sum  which  thus  accrued  to  the 
American  M'Guffog  is  not  stated, 
but  it  must  have  b^n  considerable, 
for  we  are  presently  told  that  '^  the 
jailer  became  interested,  and  in- 
quired why  the  mysterious  forces, 
so  worth V  of  'scientific  investiga- 
tion,' did  not  unlock  their  prison 
doors)  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion." 

Mark  what  follows:  ''The  last 
night  came."  They  were  all  toge- 
tiier  in  the  room,  Mr  Rand  and  the 
two  brothers  Davenport,  and  he 
took  the  boys  by  the  hand,  and 
talked  like  a  father  to  them.  The 
jailer  came  to  the  door  at  the 
usual  locking-up  time,  and  asked  if 
they  were  all  there.  "  We  answered 
promptly  to  the  call  that  we  were." 
He  put  on  a  new  lock,  which  they 
had  never  seen.  "  Then,"  says  Mr 
Euid,  "immediately,  sooner  than 
we  eicpected,  a  voice  spake  in  the 
room,  and  said  that  I  was  to  go  out 
that  night.  I  was  told  to  put  on 
my  coat  and  hat,  and  be  ready.  It 
was  oppressively  warm  in  our  small 
room,  with  the  window  and  door 
both  dosed,  and  I  asked  if  I  could 
be  allowed  to  sit  with  my  coat  off, 
as  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should 
be  released  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  the  answer  was :  '  Put  on  thy 
coat  and  hat — ^be  ready.'  Imme- 
diately, not  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  time  we  were  locked 


up,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  voice  said,  'Now,  go  quickly; 
take  with  you  the  rope  (one  whicn 
had  been  in  the  room),  go  to  yonder 
garret  window,  and  let  tiiyself  down 
and  flee  from  this  place;  we  will 
take  care  of  the  boys.  There  are 
many  angels  present,  though  but 
one  speaks.'  The  boys  came  out 
with  me  into  the  hall,  took  up  the 
lock  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  for 
the  first  time  examined  it,  and  spoke 
of  its  being  warm.  They  were  told 
(by  the  voice)  to  retun^to  the  room, 
and  the  door  was  closed  and  locked 
again."  Mr  Band,  having  made  his 
way  out  of  the  jail,  expected  the 
boys  to  follow  him.  He  told  a 
friend  whom  he  met  that  they  were 
coming,  and  wrote  the  same  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
the  door  was  relocked.  He  says, 
solemnly:  "It  matters  not  to  me 
what  force  these  statements  may 
have  on  the  minds  of  others;  I 
make  them  because  they  are  true. 
Before  Qod  and  man  I  make  them, 
and  shall  make  them  while  I  exist; 
and "  but  we  omit  the  remain- 
der of  his  blasphemous  assertion. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  be  over- 
strict  in  our  estimate  of  the  morals 
of  showmen.  Their  calling  is  of  a 
kindwhichjnstifies — ifanythingcan 
do  so— a  deviation  into  the  realms 
of  Munchausen;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
pack  of  undaunted  liars.  Barnum* 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  piques  him- 
self upon  his  utter  contempt  of 
truth ;  and  with  a  fine  but  incon- 
sistent honesty  admits  that  he  has 
been  at  once  the  most  daring  and 
the  most  successful  impostor  of  the 
age.  Without  presuming  to  impu^ 
the  high  estimate  which  that  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  has  set  up- 
on his  own  abilities,  we  venture  to 
think  that  his  countryman,  Lyman, 
who  introduced  the  Aztec  children 
to  the  notice  of  Europe,  was  no  un- 
worthy competitor :  for  his  splen- 
did story  of  the  abduction  of  tiie 
princely  dwarfs  from  the  long-hid- 
den city  of  the  Incas,  wals  as  fine  a 
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flpecimen  of  romaace  as  has  been 
woven  since  the  days  of  Heliodonis. 
Bat  this  Band  is  simply  an  irrever- 
ent and  sacrilegious  rascal,  who,  if 
he  received  his  deserts,  should  have 
been  tarred  and  feathered.    It  is 
stated  as  a  fact  that  this  man,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Davenports, 
emitted  a  solemn  deposition  on  oath 
to  the  Verity  of  this  miraculous 
deliverance,  on  the  narrative  that 
they  were  imprisoned  in  the  com- 
mon jail,  in  the  city  of  Oswego, 
New  York,  "  on  account  of  proper 
gating  ouB  &eu6Ioub  prikciplie8  1 " 
Keligious  principles !  Why,  if  their 
own  story  were  true— if  it  were  not 
as  pitiful  a  falsehood  as  was  ever 
coined  by  three  illiterate  and  brazen- 
faced impostors — ^it  proves  that  they 
had  far  less  sense  of  religion  than 
the  most  benighted  African  who 
worships  his  clumsy  fetish :  for  he 
has  at  least  some  dun  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  MumboJumbo,  whilst 
the  otiLers  implicitly  obeyed  the 
dictation  of  the  ghost  of  a  murder- 
ous pirate  1    Oath  indeed!    Oaths 
are  the  last  resource  of   crawling 
imitators,  whose  credit  is  so  ut- 
terly bankrupt  that  no  one  will 
put  faith  in  their  assertion.    There 
is  something  in  the  sublime  au- 
dacity  of  the  peijuries  of  Titus 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  the  original  hat- 
chers of  a  plot,  wluch  redeems  them 
from  entire  oblivion;   but  for  se- 
condary scoundrels,  such  as  Dan- 
gerfield  and  Everett,  no  man  can 
entertain  any  other  feeling  than 
perfect  loathing  and  contempt.  We 
shall  not  so  far  dishonour  the  names 
of  Bumom  and  Lyman  as  to  place 
them  in  the  same  category  with 
those  of  the  Davenports  and  Band. 
But  Saint  Peter  is  not  the  only 
apostle  whom  the  Davenports  affect 
to  rivaL    They  claim  to  have  been, 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  miracul- 
ously transported  through  the  air, 
in  imitation,  we  presume,  of  Saint 
Philip.      We  feel  a  positive  reluc- 
tance in  obtruding  such  impious 
nonsense  on  our  readers,  but  the 
craze  for  spiritualistic  excitement 
has  become  so  prevalent  that  expo- 


sure is  an  absolute  duty;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  a  statement  of  the 
actual  pretensions  of  these  mounte- 
banks will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
who  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
exhibitions  of  their  jugglery.  Come 
we  then  to  the  miraculous  transla- 
tion, merely  premising  that  at  this 
time  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
Davenports  answered  to  the  name 
of  ''John  King,"  and  had  desired 
Davenport  senior  to  send  his  sons 
away  from  Buffalo,  because  it  was 
dangerous  for  them  to  stay  there, 
and  they  were  needed  elsewhere. 
But  old  Davenport,  though  a  be- 
liever in  the  spirits,  had  no  idea  of 
incurring  any  extra  expense.  He 
thought,  reasonably  enough,  that 
the  spirits  who  insisted  on  the  jour- 
ney might  contrive  the  means  to 
defray  the  charges.  Not  one  stiver 
would  he  advance ;  so  there  was  dis- 
sension between  the  seer  and  the  in- 
visible world.  Let  us  again  recur  to 
the  pages  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
assumed  the  office  of  Plutarch : — 

**  The  strange  event  which  took  place 
as  the  result,  apparently,  of  this  con- 
versation, is  vanously  vouched  for ;  but 
I  have  preferred  to  take  the  facts  from 
the  lips  of  Mr  Ira  Davenport,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers.  He  says  tiiat  he 
was  walking  one  evening,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo  with 
his  brother  WUliam,  this  being  the  win- 
ter of  1853-4,  and  the  boys  in  their 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  years. 

"  Here  Ira's  recollection  ceases.  The 
next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  found 
himself  and  his  brother  in  a  snow-bank, 
in  a  field,  with  no  tracks  near  him,  near 
his  grandfather's  house,  at  MayviUe, 
Chantauque  County,  New  York,  tixiy 
miles  from  Buffalo.  On  waking  up 
William,  who  had  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, they  made  their  way  to 
their  grandfather's  house,  where  they 
were  received  with  surprise,  and  their 
story  heard  with  astonishment  Their 
father  was  immediately  informed  by 
telegraph  of  their  safety  and  where- 
abouts ;  and  he,  good  obstinate  man,  set 
himself  to  find  out  how  they  cot  to 
Mayville.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that 
no  railway  train  could  have  taken  them 
after  the  hour  they  left  home  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  distance,  and  the 
conductors  on  the  road  knew  the  boys, 
and  had  not  seen  them.     '  John '  de- 
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clared,  through  the  trumpet,  after  their 
return  home,  that  he  had  transported 
them,  or  caused  them  to  be  transported, 
aimply  to  show  Mr  Davenport  that  they 
could  be  taken  to  any  distance  as  easily 
as  they  could  be  carried  about  the  room, 
and  to  show  him  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  tiy  to  keep  them  in  Buffalo." 

Having  discovered  this  cheap 
mode  of  locomotion,  we  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Bound- 
ing Brothers  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  "  John  King  "  or  "  Hen- 
ry Morgan"  to  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  expenditure  both  of 
time  and  money,  by  wafting  them 
through  the  air  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  perform  the  usual  transit  oy  the 
steamer.  Often  have  we  regretted 
the  disappearance — ^past  all  hope  of 
recovery— of  the  wonderful  seven- 
leagued  boots,  last  worn  by  the  late 
lamented  Peter  Scblemil.  Often 
have  we  sighed  for  a  loan  of  that 
flexible  carpet,  gifted  whilome  by 
the  Fairy  Paribauou  to  her  princely 
lover,  seated  on  which  you  could  be 
wafted,  by  the  mere  formation  of  a 
wish,  as  luxuriously  as  though  you 
were  reclining  on  an  imperial  div- 
an, from  Astracan  to  Serendib,  or 
from  royal  Bagdad  to  the  distant 
island  of  Taprobane.  These  were 
the  aspirations  of  our  boyhood — 
fondly  cherished,  and  reluctantly 
abandoned,  when  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  practical  world 
forced  upon  us  the  painful  convic- 
tion that  we  were  doomed  to  wan- 
der outside  of  the  gorgeous  realms 
of  enchantment.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  spiritualists,  the  old 
faith  is  reviving  in  our  bosom — 
there  is  at  all  events  a  possibility 
that  our  early  aspirations  may  be 
realised.  Could  we  but  persuade 
some  spirit  whose  terrestrial  career 
resembled  those  of  John  King  or 
Henry  Morgan — ^let  us  say,  for  ex- 
ample, Dick  Turpin,  David  Hag- 
gart,  Courvoisier,  or  Franz  Muller 
— ^to  take  a  posthumous  interest  in 
our  welfare,  we  might  be  whisked, 
like  those  Davenports,  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  less  than  forty  min- 


utes, and  be  for  evermore  inde- 
pendent and  free  from  the  exaction 
of  railway  fares,  and  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  thousand  vagabonds 
who  beset  travellers  by  Leund  and 
sea. 

As,  however,  the  Bounding  Bro- 
thers crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
ordinary  prosaic  manner,  we  con- 
jecture that  they  were  induced  on 
that  occasion  to  waive  their  miracul- 
ous privilege,  in  consideration  of 
the  lesser  spiritual  attainments  of 
the  gentlemen  who  wqjre  their  tra- 
velling companions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  by  this  time  they  had 
parted  company  with  Rand.  That 
was  a  prudent  step,  for  no  British 
audience,  however  gullible,  would 
have  tolerated  for  half  an  hour  the 
impieties  of  that  scandalous  Yan- 
kee. We  quote  from  Plutarch  Ni- 
chob  the  account  of  the  new  stafiT 
associated  with  the  interesting  ma- 
gicians : — 

*'  The  Brothers  Davenport  embarked 
from  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  27th 
of  August  1864,  bringing  with  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  nervous  debility  in 
Mr  William  Davenport,  a  reinforcement 
in  Mr  William  M.  Fay,  who  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  one  H.  Mdville 
Fay — said,  upon  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  authority,  to  have  been  detected  in 
attempting  to  produce  similar  manifes- 
tations, or  which  might  pass  for  them, 
in  Canada.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Mr  Palmer,  widely  known  as  an 
imprcssario  or  business  manager  in  the 
operatic  and  dramatic  world,  to  whom, 
as  an  experienced  agent,  was  confided 
the  business  and  pecuniary  portion  of 
their  undertaking — a  matter  of  soch 
obvious  necessity  that  it  needs  neither 
a]K>logy  nor  explanation.  To  these 
were  added  Mr  J.  B.  Ferguson,  a  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  position,  for- 
merly a  clergyman  of  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  Mr 
Ferguson  was  bom  in  the  vallev  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  emigrated  earl^  in  life  west 
of  the  AU^hanies.  He  is  now  forty 
years  old,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
those  who  know  him  best  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honour,  of  high  religious 
principle,  purity  of  character,  deep 
thought,  and  eloquent  expression.** 

In  other  words,  Fay  was  the  ac« 
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complice,  Palmer  the  money-taker, 
and  Ferguson  the  showman  and 
lecturer  of  the  spiritualistic  mis- 
sionary menagerie. 

Judging  from  his  own  statement, 
which  is  printed  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  this  Ferguson  is  by  no 
means  so  odious  a  personage  as 
Rand.  He  has  sense. or  decency 
enough  to  avoid  direct  allusion  to 
the  Christian  miracles,  and  obtrudes 
none  of  those  impieties  which,  in 
the  month  of  Band,  were  so  inex- 
pressibly revolting.  He  rather  af- 
fects the  obscure  metaphysical 
style,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
great  profundity  to  bis  discourse, 
diough  in  reality  it  is  mere  verbi- 
age, without  a  single  definite  idea. 
Nevertheless  he  is,  after  a  certain 
fashion,  an  adept  in  this  kind  of 
jargon,  which  is  received  with  im- 
mense approbation  by  the  frequent- 
ers of  popular  institutes.  The 
following  lucid  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  spiritual  manifestations 
might  excite  the  envy  of  many  an 
itinerant  lecturer : — 


••• 


The  eridenoes  of  iotelligenoe,  of 
wisdom,  of  prophetic  iufoimation  and 
waning,  of  uunght  as  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  occur,  and  which  always  do 
occur  when  thna  foretold — the  protec- 
tion and  gmdance  and  care  luiailinff 
attending  the  minion  of  these  men  and 
all  who  are  connected  intimately  with 
i^  are  to  me  equally  powerful  and  con- 
vincing evidences  as  the  manifestations 
of  force  or  power.  I  do  not  undervalue 
thoee  evidences  of  power  that  shock 
the  nutterialist  into  beliel  I  know 
whftt  immortality  is  worth  as  a  motive 
to  man  in  producing  a  living  hope,  and 
I  know  tnat  these  evidences  are  evi- 
dences of  hope  to  all — yes,  one  mighty 
all — despite  all  the  denials,  vain  at- 
tempts at  explanation,  and  seeming 
misapplication  that  a  diversified  ap- 
preciation and  culture  may  make  of 
them.  I  know  they  are  true,  and  will 
outlive  all  our  standards  of  adaptation 
and  ^yplication.  I  know  they  reveal 
the  Godlike  in  man.  I  know  they  are 
the  cnlmination  of  all  the  movements 
of  all  the  nations,  tribes,  and  peoples  of 
a  common  humanity.  I  know  they  re- 
veal a  nnity  in  au  human  diversity. 
They  will  ffo  on  in  increasing  power,  as 
oar  age  ana  time  shall  unfold  to  receive 


them.  They  will  stay  the  desolating 
hand  of  selfish  and  sectarian  animosity. 
They  will  lay  low  the  vain  conceptioDs 
of  those  who  seek  not  beyond  the  grati- 
fication of  personal  desire  and  self- 
aggrandisement.  They  Mill  assure  us 
tnat  God  loves  us  all ;  and  as  spirit  is 
above  form,  right  above  wrong,  so  will 
thev  rise  above  the  murky  mire  and 
cloaded  earth  which  too  often  weigh  us 
down  beneath  all  that  would  adorn  and 
beautify  man  as  one  and  undivided  in 
the  Spirit  that  gives  him  life  and  des- 
tiny. However  faint  the  scintiUations, 
they  eome  as  the  sparkling  gems  of 
thought  divine  to  illumine  the  midnight 
of  human  erring,  and  they  make  us 
know  that  there  is  no  hour  so  auspi- 
cious with  hope,  no  day  so  bright,  no 
achievement  so  good,  but  that  its  equal 
will  come  to  each,  and  bring  the  con- 
scious reflection,  that  throueh  the  deep- 
est penury  and  want,  and  the  most  try- 
ing scenes  of  human  care  and  responsi- 
bility,, we  are  ever  ascending,  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  progress  that  spans  all 
time,  to  a  good  no  Singuage  can  either 
express  or  measive,  under  the  benign 
reneetion  of  the  evidences  of  a  hope  to 
man  universal,  which  are  so  signally 
marking  our  age  or  time." 

What  think  ye  of  that,  my  mas- 
ters %  Are  not  these  the  utterances 
of  divine  philosophy,  clear,  consol- 
ing, and  elevating  ?  So  purely  fas- 
cinated are  we  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence and  marvellous  rhetoric  of 
Ferguson,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
throw  aside  all  previous  convictions 
and  beliefs,  and  become  his  willing 
pupU. 

**  Know  that  your  words  have  won  me  at 

the  last 
To  practise  ma^c  and  concealed  arts. 
Philosophy  is  odious  and  obscure ; 
Both  law  and  physio  are  for  pett^  wits ; 
'Tis  magic,  magic,  that  hath  ravished  me ! 
How  am  I  glutted  with  conceit  of  this  1 
Shall    I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I 

please? 
Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities f 
Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I  will  ? 
ril  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found 

world 
For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates. 
ril  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings." 

Yet,  upon  second  thought,  and  a 
calm  examination  of  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  doubt  whether,  if  in- 
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deed  we  should  become  as  intimate 
with  the  Spirits,  and  enjoy  their 
protection  in  the  same  measure  as 
the  Yankee  Bounding  Brothers,  the 
results  would  altogether  correspond 
with  the  inflamed  anticipations  of 
Faustus.  For  we  are  nowhere  in- 
formed that  enchanted  banquets  are 
spread  for  the  Messrs  Davenport  by 
the  agency  of  their  disembodied  re- 
tainers, ''John  King"  and ''Henry 
Morgan/'  If  these  fine  Ariels  do 
indeed  present  themselves  at  the 
social  suppers  which  foUow  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  sianceSf  it  must  be 
rather  to  participate  in  the  kidneys, 
stout,  and  gin-and-water,  than  to 
fetch  pomegranates  from  the  south. 
Whatever  knowledge  they  may  have 
of  buried  treasures  has  not  been 
communicated  to  the  Davenports; 
nor,  for  the  benefit  of  their  pro- 
teges, have  they  rifled  Qolconda  of 
its  gems,  or  plucked  the  pearl  from 
the  oyster  of  the  Indian  seas.  What 
then  is  the  amount  of  their  agency 
and  performance  1  Simply  this  : 
They*  untie  in  a  close  cabinet  the 
cords  wherewith  the  limbs  of  the 
Davenports  are  bound — ^they  put  a 
coat  upon  the  back  of  Mr  Fay  when 
Ms  hands  are  tied — ^they  jingle  the 
tambourine,  strike  the  guitar,  and 
make  those  instruments  whisk  about 
a  darkened  room — they  pinch  the 
knees  of  the  spectators,  and  shove 
spectral  hands  out  of  holes  in  the 
cabinet.  That  is  the  sum  and  total 
of  their  whole  performance  ! 

If  modem  magic  can  do  nothing 
more  than  this,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Spirits  now  ac- 
tively at  work  are  vastly  inferior 
to  those  who  condescended  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  to  give  in- 
structions to  the  witche&  "  Henry 
Morgan"  is  a  weak,  drivelling,  and 
contemptible  Spirit — a  most  puling 
and  lubberly  Kobold — in  compari- 
son with  "Tom  Reid,"  who, twenty- 
nine  years  after  his  decease  on  the 
field  of  Pinkie,  appeared  to  Bessie 
Dunlop  of  Lyme,  in  the  form  of 
"ane  honest,  weel,  elderly  man, 
gniy-beardit,  and  had  ane  grey  coat 
with  Lombard  sleeves  of  the  auld 


fashion ;  ane  pair  of  grey  breeks, 
and  wMte  shanks  gartered  aboon 
the  kneej  ane  black  bonnet  on 
his  head,  close  behind  and  plain 
before,  with  silken  laces  drawn 
through  the  lips  thereof;  and  ane 
white  wand  in  liis  hand."  "  Tom" 
was  something  like  a  familiar 
Spirit,  for  with  great  gallantry  he 
proposed  to  Bessie  Dumop  to  elope 
with  him  to  Fairyland,  and  actu- 
ally introduced  her  to  a  select  circle 
of  fairies.  Rtif ul  beyond  compari- 
son is  "  John  King" — a  shamefaced 
disembodied  dunce,  whose  highest 
effort  of  genius  is  to  pinch  the  leg 
of  some  gasping  Cockney  in  the 
dark — ^when  placed  beside  the  "very 
mickle,  bhu^,  rough  man"  who 
consorted  with  Isobel  Qowdie,  and 
took  her  on  one  occasion  to  the 
Downie  Hills,  where,  said  Isobel, 
"  I  got  meat  from  the  Queen  of 
Faerie,  more  than  I  could  eat.  The 
King  of  Faerie  is  a  braw  man,  weel- 
favoured,  and  broad-faced.  There 
were  elf-bulls  routing  and  skoiling 
up  and  down  there,  and  a£frighted 
me."  These  old  Spirits  were  worth 
knowing,  for  by  following  their 
directions  the  witches  could  be 
transformed  into  hares.  For  their 
own  credit.  King  and  Morgan  ought 
to  take  the  hint,  and  metamorphose 
the  Davenports  into  tom-cats. 

As  the  Bounding  Brothers  are 
the  most  recent  spiritualist  exhibi- 
tors, we  have  given  them  the  priori- 
ty of  notice;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  small  deer  and  sorry  magicians 
in  comparison  with  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home,  the  Cornelius  Agrippa  of 
the  age,  who  has  favoured  us  with 
his  own  biography. 

Mr  Home  is  a  Scoto-Yankee,  of 
mysterious  extraction,  who,  bom 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  was  taken  to  America 
when  about  nine  years  of  age.  His 
mother  "  was  a  seer  throughout  her 
life.  She  had  what  is  known  in 
Scotland  as  the  second-sight,  and  in 
many  instances  she  saw  things 
which  were  afterwards  found  to 
have  occurred  at  a  distance,  just  as 
she  had  described  them."     It  is 
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pleasant  to  be  assured  that  the 
deuteroscopia,  hitherto  supposed  to 
he  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the 
Hebrides,  is  also  indigenous  to 
the  suburban  villages  of  Auld 
Beekie. 

The  initiatory  experiences  of  Mr 
Home  were  derived  from  spirit- 
rapping,  and  he  was  sJso  favoured 
with  visions  of  an  exceedingly  tran- 
scendental sort,  having  been  on  one 
occasion  at  least  translated,  that  is, 
separated  from  the  body,  after  the 
manner  of  Hermotimus  and  Maho- 
met He  then  began  to  exhibit  as 
a  medium  with  great  success,  his 
audiences  being  favoured  with  mes- 
sages from  deceased  friends,  the 
exhibition  of  spectral  hands,  spon- 
taneous performances  on  guitars 
and  accoidions,  whisking  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  pockets,  and  the 
like  playful  demonstrations,  such 
as  mi^ht  have  been  executed  by 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  Charley 
Bates  or  the  Artful  Dodger.  How 
he  was  received  on  his  first  visit  to 
London — ^how  he  went  on  the  Con- 
tinent, became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Pope, 
wooed  and  married  a  Russian  lady 
— and  how  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
the  immortal  author  of  'Monte 
Christo,'  officiated  as  godfather  at 
his  maniage^may  be  learned  by 
those  who  choose  to  consult  his 
biography.  One  passage,  however, 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted, 
ancl  we  give  it  without  a  single 
word  of  comment : — 

'* On  the  26th  April,  old  style,  or  8th 
May  according  to  our  style,  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  as  the  snow  was  fast 
iallinff,  our  little  hoy  was  horn  at  the 
town-nonae,  situate  on  the  Gagfuines 
Quay,  in  St  Petersbuig,  where  we 
were  still  stajring.  A  few  hoars  after 
his  birth,  his  mother,  the  nurse,  and  I 
heard  for  several  hours  the  warbling  of 
a  bird  as  if  singing  over  him.  Also 
that  night,  and  tor  two  or  three  nights 
afterwards,  a  bright  star-like  light, 
which  was  clearly  visible  from  the  nar- 
tial  daiknees  of  the  room,  in  which 
there  was  only  a  night-lamp  burning, 
appeared  sevend  times  directly  over  its 
hxaAj  where  it  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  slowly  moved  in  the 


direction  of  the  door,  where  it  disap- 
I)eared.  This  was  also  seen  by  each  of 
us  at  the  same  time.  The  light  was 
more  condensed  than  those  which  have 
been  so  often  seen  in  my  presence 
upon  previous  and  subsequent  occa- 
sions. It  was  brighter,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly globular.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  came  through  my  mediumship,  but 
rather  through  that  of  the  child,  who 
has  manifested  on  several  occasions  the 
presence  of  the  gift." 

The  remainder  of  the  passage,  re- 
ferring to  certain  obstetric  demon- 
strations, we  omit  as  ineffably  in- 
decent. 

Hitherto  Mr  Home,  though  beset 
by  supernatural  agencies,  had  found 
no  one  historical  spirit  to  act  as  his 
especial  monitor.  Faust  still  lacked 
his  Mephistopheles.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1859,  Rand's 
pamphlet  relating  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  the  Davenports 
was  published ;  and  the  portion  of 
it  which  most  excited  the  public 
curiosity  was  the  account  of  the 
reappearance  of  "Henry  Morgan 
the  buccaneer."  By  a  curious  co- 
incidence, no  sooner  did  this  work 
appear  in  England,  than  Mr  Home 
ako  became  provided  with  a  Fami- 
liar. We  shall  allow  him  to  tell 
his  own  story : — 

**0n  the  3d  of  April  1860  I  had 
been  with  some  friends  to  a  lecture 
given  in  St  John's  Wood,  by  M  Tiouis 
£lanc,  *  On  the  mysterious  persons  and 
agencies  in  France  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.'  His  lecture 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  with  Gaglios- 
tro,  and  during  the  tune  he  was  speak- 
ing I  had  the  strongest  impression  of 
the  presence  of  Gi^hoetro ;  and  the  lady 
who  was  sitting  next  me  was  also 
aware  of  some  strong  spirit-presence, 
by  having  her  dress  pulled,  and  by 
other  manifestations." 

Here  we  pause  to  remark  that 
those  little  eccentricities  on  the 
part  of  ^e  Spirits,  who  seem  to  have 
an  irresistible  passion  for  manipu- 
lating ladies'  dresses,  may  account 
for  some  of  those  mysterious  occur- 
rences in  tunnels  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation in  police-courts.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  inconveni- 
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ence  can  be  remedied,  unless  the 
ghost  of  a  departed  stoker  could  be 
induced  to  act  as  guardian  for  each 
railway  train.    But  to  resume  : — 

"  On  returning  home,  I  found  that 
my  wife  had  retired  earlier  than  usual 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  headache. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  together, 
she  having  asked  how  I  had  liked  the 
lecture,  i  said,  '  I  have  been  haunted 
all    the  evening    by  Cagliostro;*'    on 
which  she  ezclaimei!,  '  Pray  do  not  use 
that  word  haunted ;  it  sounds  so  weird- 
like, and  quite  frightens  me.  *   I  had  by 
this  time  eztingmshed  the  light,  and 
was  now  in  bed ;  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  room  became  as  light  as  if 
the  sun  had  for  an  instant  shone  bright- 
ly in  at  the  window.     Thinking  wat 
this  effect  might  have  been  only  on  my 
spiritual  perception,   I  said,    *  Sacha, 
did   you  see  anything?'      Her  reply 
was,  '  No ;  nor  could  I,  for  my  face  was 
quite  buried  in  my  pillow,  the  pain  in 
my  head  is  so  intense.'    I  askea  her  to 
observe,  and  I  then  mentally  asked 
that  if  the  light  had  been  external  it 
might  be  reproduced.    Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  tiiiought  came  the 
lig^ht  again,  so  distinct,  and  with  sudi 
brilliancy,  that  no  noonday  was  ever 
brighter.   My  wife  asked  if  this  was  the 
spirit  of  Cagliostro,  and  the  affirmative 
reply  was    instantly   siven   by  three 
flashes  of  licht,  so  vivia  as  aJmdst  to  be 
blinding  and  painful  to  the  sight.    An- 
swers were  given  to  various  questions 
in  the  same  wonderful  manner,  and 
then,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked, 
came  a  musical  tinkle,  as  if  a  silver 
bell  had  been  touched  directly  over  our 
heads.     In  this  way  our  further  an- 
swers were  now  given,   and  we  then 
heard  a  footstep  on  the  floor,  falling  so 
gently  as  if  it  feared  to  disturb  us  by 
its  approach.    My  wife  asked  that  it 
should  come  nearer,  and  it  approached 
us  till  we  felt  a  form  leanine  over  the 
bed.    In  doing  this  it  pressed  upon  the 
bed-clothes  just  as  an  actual  material 

Cence  would  have  done.  We  asked 
if  he  had  been  a  medium  when  on 
earth,  and  a  dirtinot  voice,  audible  to 
both  of  us,  said  in  answer,  *  My  power 
was  that  of  a  mesmerist,  but  aU-misun- 
derstood  by  those  about  me ;  my  bio- 
graphers have  even  done  me  injustice  ; 
but  I  care  not  for  the  untruths  of 
earth.'  Botiii  my  wife  and  myself 
were  by  this  time  so  impressed  by 
such  startling  and  almost  terribly  real 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
no  way  related  to  us,  tiiat  for  a  few  mo- 


ments all  power  of  utterance  seemed  to 
have  left  us.  We  were,  however,  soon 
recalled  to  ourselves  by  a  hand  being 
placed  on  our  heads,  and  she,  seizing 
my  hands  in  hers,  held  them  up,  saying, 

*  Dear  Spirit !  will  you  be  one  of  mv 
guardian  angels — watch  over  me  with 
my  father — teach  me  what  you  would 
have  me  do,  and  make  me  thankful  to 
God  for  all  His  mercies  ? '  Our  handi 
were  clasped  by  a  hand,  and  her  left 
hand  was  gently  separated  from  mine, 
and  a  ring,  which  was  the  signet* 
ring  of  my  father-in-law,  was  placed 
on  her  third  finger.  Tliis  ring  was 
previously  in  the  room,  but  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twelve  feet  from 
where  the  bed  stood.  '  Oood-nicht, 
dear  ones,  and  God  bless  you,'  was  wen 

■audibly  spoken,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  sound  came  three  wafts  of  penume, 
so  delicious  that  we  bo^  exclaimed, 

*  How  truly  wonderful  V  " 

Most  wonderful  indeed !  and  en* 
tirely  corroborative  of  tiie  statement 
of  the  venerable  Aubrey:  "At 
Cirencester,  5th  March  1670,  was 
an  apparition.  Being  demanded 
whether  good  spirit  or  bad,  made 
no  answer,  but  instantly  disappear- 
ed with  a  curious  perfume  and  a 
melodious  twang."  Qreat  is  the 
force  of  aflinity  1  like  will  to  like ; 
and  on  that  principle  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  ghost  of  Cagliostro 
should  have  paid  a  visit  to  Mr 
Home.  Cagliostro  was,  without 
any  exception,  the  most  impudent 
quack  of  his  day.  The  story  of  lus 
life  is  one  unbroken  record  of  au- 
dacious swindling.  He  was  thipf, 
vagabond,  and  coiner.  He  profess- 
ed to  have  the  secret  of  the  Elixir 
Vitfld,  and  the  art  of  transmuting 
the  baser  metals  into  gold.  As  a 
thaumatuigist  and  tbeosopher  he 
gave  out  that  he  could  summon 
spirits.  He  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  famous  plot  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  in  connection  with  which 
Cardinal  Rohan  cut  so  ridiculous 
a  figure.  He  was  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  every  countiy  in  Europe 
which  he  polluted  with  his  pre- 
sence; and  at  length,  in  1795,  closed 
a  life  of  debauchery  and  fraud  in  a 
Roman  prison.  It  is  chmtable  to 
suppose  that  Mr  Home  was  not 
aware  of  those  particulars  touchiDg 
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tbe  mnndane  life  of  hiB  spiritual 
visitor,  else  he  would  have  hesitated 
to  proclaim  his  intimacy  with  the 
ghost  of  such  a  scoundrel,  and  would 
have  peremptorily  desired  it  for  the 
future  to  abstain  from  violating  the 
sanctity  of  hia  nuptial  chamber.  If 
he  had  any  option  in  the  choice  of 
a  familiar  spirit,  he  might  have 
found  a  much  more  suitable  one  by 
consulting  the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 
One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  of 
Henry  YL  is  a  certain  Hume,  who 
does  a  stroke  of  trade  by  assisting 
Margery  Jourdain  the  witch,  and 
Boger  Bolinbroke  the  conjuror,  in 
evoking  a  spirit  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  a  pro- 
genitor of  our  immaculate  Daniel, 
at  all  events  there  is  a  strange,  clan- 
nish resemblance  in  their  speech, 
thought,  and  method  of  replenish- 
ing the  exchequer. 

' '  Mume. — This  have  they  promised, — to 
■how  your  highness 
A  tpuii  raised  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions 
As  hy  your  Grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Dick.  —It  is  enough :  111  think  upon  the 

Jiuestlons : 
rem  St  AIban*s  we  do  make  return, 
Well  see  those  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,   take  this  reward  ;   make 

merry,  mauy 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty 
cause.** 

Under  the  guidance  and  tuition 
of  Cagliostro  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  nature  of  the  manifes- 
tations took  place.  Tables  not  only 
danced  and  expanded  their  maho- 
gany claws  after  the  fashion  of  the 
feline  tribe,  but  soared  into  the  air. 
Mr  Home  also  became  pretematu- 
rally  gassy.  He  began  to  float  about 
the  room,  after  the  lights  had  been 
put  out,  with  the  ease  and  precision 
of  a  L6otard,  and  the  astonished 
spectators  dimly  descried  his  figure 
horizontally  extended  beneath  the 
ceiling,  like  a  stuffed  alligator  sus- 
pended in  an  apothecary's  shop. 
The  mode  of  operation,  as  described 
by  an  eyewitness,  was  rather  pecu- 
liar: — 

"Mr  Home  was  seated  next  the  win- 


dow. Throuffh  the  semi-darkness  his 
head  was  diimy  visible  against  the  cur- 
tains, and  his  hands  might  be  seen  iji  a 
faint  white  heap  before  him.  Presently 
he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  '  My  chair  is 
moving — Vm  off  the  ground— don't  no- 
tice me — talk  of  something  else,'  or 
words  to  that  effect.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  the  curiosity,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  more  serious  feeling, 
which  these  few  words  awakened  ;  but 
we  talked,  incoherently  enough,  upon 
some  indifferent  topic.  I  was  sitting 
nearly  opposite  to  Mr  Home,  and  I  saw 
his  hands  disappear  from  the  table,  and 
his  head  vanish  into  the  deep  shadow 
beyond.  In  a  moment  or  two  more  he 
spoke  again.  This  time  his  voice  was 
in  the  air  above  our  heads.  He  had 
risen  from  his  chair  to  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  As  he 
ascended  higher  he  described  his  posi- 
tion as  at  first  perpendicular,  and  after- 
wards horizontaL  He  said  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  turned  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  as  a  child  is  turned  in  the 
arms  of  a  nurse.  In  a  moment  or  two 
he  told  tts  that  he  was  going  to  pass 
across  the  window,  against  the  grey 
silvery  light  of  which  he  would  be  visi- 
ble. We  watched  in  profound  silence, 
and  saw  his  figure  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  window  to  the  other,  feet  foremost, 
lying  horizontally  in  the  air.  He  spoke 
to  us  as  he  passed,  and  told  us  that  he 
would  turn  the  reverse  way,  and  recroas 
the  window ;  which  he  did.  His  own 
tranquil  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
what  seemed  from  below  a  situation  of 
the  most  novel  peril,  gave  confidence 
to  everybody  else  ;  but  with  the  strong- 
est nerves  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
conscious  of  a  certain  sensation  of  fear 
or  awe.  He  hovered  round  the  circle 
for  several  minutes,  and  passed,  this 
time  perpendicularly,  over  our  heads. 
I  heara  his  voice  behind  me  in  the  air, 
and  felt  something  lightlv  brush  my 
chair.  It  was  his  foot,  which  he  gave 
me  leave  to  touch.  Turning  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  on  the  top  of  the 
cnair,  I  placed  my  hand  gently  upon  it, 
when  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the 
foot  was  withdrawn  quickly  with  a  jMil- 
pable  shudder.  It  was  evidently  not 
resting  on  the  chair,  but  floating,  and 
it  sprang  from  the  touch  as  a  bird 
would.  He  now  passed  over  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  room,  and  we 
could  judge  by  his  voice  of  the  altitude 
and  distance  he  had  attained.  He  had 
reached  the  ceiling,  upon  which  he 
made  a  slight  maS:,  and  soon  after- 
wards descended  and  resumed  his  place 
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at  the  table.  An  incident  which  oc- 
curred during  this  aerial  passage,  and  im- 
parted a  strange  solemnity  to  it,  was  that 
the  accordion,  which  we  supposed  to 
be  on  the  ground  under  the  window 
close  to  us,  played  a  strain  of  wild  pa- 
thos in  the  air  from  the  most  distant 
comer  in  the  room*" 

At  other  seanceSf  spriigs  of  gera- 
niam  and  verbena  were  liberally 
distributed  by  spiritnal  hands  to 
the  company.  Mr  Home  became 
a  sort  of  Roman  candle,  emitting 
fiery  balls  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a 

i 'ocular  spirit  took  the  unjustifiable 
iberty  of  purloining  a  tumbler  of 
brandy-and-water  which  a  thirsty 
believer  was  in  the  very  act  of  im- 
bibing. 

In  justice  to  the  Davenports  we 
ought  to  state  that  their  supporters 
clslm  for  them  the  possession  of 
powers  equally  extraordinary.  Dr 
Nichols  gives  the  following  narra- 
tive of  phenomena  which  were  ob- 
served at  Buffalo  : — 

"The  room  was  not  darkened,  only 
obscured  to  a  pleasant  twilight.  After 
several  of  the  usual  phenomena  were 
exhibited,  the  two  lM>ys  were  raised 
from  their  chairs^  carried  across  the 
room,  and  held  up  with  their  head% 
doumtcarda  before  a  window.  'We 
distinctly  saw,'  says  an  eyewitness, 
(Query — Rand?)  'two  gigantic  hands, 
attached  to  about  three-nfths  of  a  mon- 
strous arm ;  and  those  hands  grasped 
the  ankles  of  the  -two  bovs,  and  tnus 
held  the  lads,  heels  up  and  heads  down- 
ward, before  the  window ;  now  raisins, 
now  lowering  them,  till  their  heads 
bade  fair  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  cari>et  on  the  floor  I  This  curious 
but  assuredly  not  dignified  exhibition 
was  several  times  repeated,  and  was 
plainly  seen  by  every  i>er8on  present. 
Amon^  these  persons  was  an  eminent 
physician,  Dr  JBlanchard,  then  of  Buf- 
falo, now  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Eliza- 
beth Davenport;  and  all  present  saw  an 
immense  arm,  attached  to  no  apparent 
body — ^growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  space 
— glide  along  near  the  floor,  till  it 
reached  around  Dr  Blanchard's  chair, 
when  the  hand  grasped  the  lower  back 
round  of  Elizabeth's  chair,  raised  it 
from  the  floor  with  the  child  upon  it, 
balanced  it,  and  then  raised  it  to  the 
ceiling.  Hie  chair  and  child  remained 
in  the  air,  without  contact  with  any 


person  or  thing,  for  a  space  of  time 
estimated  to  be  a  minute,  and  then  de- 
scended ffradually  to  the  place  it  first 
occupied.^' 

We  fear  that  Mr  Home,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  has  moved  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  European 
society,  and  been  received  with 
marked  distinction  at  more  than 
one  Imperial  Ck>urt,  may  be  shocked 
at  finding  his  spiritual  exhibitions 
classed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  more  robustious  demonstrations 
of  the  Davenports.  There  are  ranks 
and  grades  even  among  magicians. 
Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  viewed  with 
scorn  the  infernal  concoctions  of  the 
witch  of  Vesuvius.  Bacon  regarded 
Bungay  as  a  mountebank,  and  hated 
him  with  an  intensity  which  only 
a  conjuror  could  feeL  Richard 
Graham,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  was  "  worried  and  burnt  at' 
the'Cross  of  Edinburgh,"  as  a  "  no- 
tour and  known  necromancer,  ane 
common  abuser  of  the  people,"  had 
for  some  years  been  noted  as  a  pro- 
minent licentiate  of  the  devil's  me- 
dical college.  He  confessed  to  be 
familiar  with  spirits,  but  regarded 
common  witchcraft  as  a  mean  and 
despicable  thing,  and  would  hold 
no  communication  with  the  Bessie 
Dunlops  and  Eupham  M'Calyeans 
of  the  day.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  recognise  any  such  nice  distinc- 
tions. The  miracles  of  the  Daven- 
ports and  of  Mr  Home  are  substan- 
tially the  same;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  one  are  mere  feats 
of  jugglery  and  legerdemain,  the 
credit  of  the  other  is  overthrown. 
The  accounts  which  we  have  in- 
serted of  their  several  performances 
— ezclasive  of  their  own  statements, 
which  are  of  course  worthless  as  tes- 
timony— are  taken  from  their  own 
publications  and  those  of  their  con- 
federates; are  usually  transcripts 
of  letters  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers;  and, 
when  authenticated  by  known  sig- 
natures, may  be  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  believers.  But  there  is 
a  vast  deal  of  opinionatlve  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  though  no 
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one  has  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the 
subject  to  take  the  pains  to  collect  it 
Innumerable  letters  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
from  individuals  who  have  attended 
the  seances,  of  the  conjurors,  and 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
80K»lled  manifestations  are  based 
upon  impudent  imposture.  The 
so-called  spiritual  communications, 
whether  made  by  rappings  or 
through  mediums,  have  been  child- 
ish and  unsatisfactory  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  the  ghosts  appear,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  to 
have  lost  not  only  their  memories, 
but  such  amount  of  education  as 
they  had  received  in  their  former 
state  of  existence. 

Conjuring  tricks  are  no  novelty. 
They  are  common  to  every  country; 
and,  through  the  exercise  of  ingen- 
uity, they  may  doubtless  be  inde- 
finitely multiplied.  We  have  all 
heard  of  such  jugglers  as  Hermann 
Booz,  who,  some  forty  years  ago, 
electrified  the  last  generation  by  his 
performances;  and  we  should  be 
extremely  puzzled  if  called  upon  to 
explain  the  method  of  some  of  the 
ingenious  deceptions  practised  by 
Houdin  or  Anderson.  When,  there- 
fore, fellows  like  the  Davenports 
perambulate  the  country  with  an 
apparatus,  and  a  coi^uring-box  of 
peculiar  and  suspicious  construc- 
tion, we  expect  to  be  favoured  with 
some  extraordinary  feats  of  legerde- 
main, which  shdl  entirely  baffle 
our  comprehension;  for  the  essence 
of  conjuring  is,  that  the  performer 
shall  be  able  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator?.  His  whole 
art  consists  in  producing  illusions  ; 
and  if  he  fails  in  doing  that,  he  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  conjuror. 
If  M.  Houdin,  instead  of  honestly 
confessing  that  he  produced  his  ef- 
fects through  sleight-of-hand,  had 
claimed  to  be  favoured  with  super- 
natural assistance,  and  to  be  able, 
through  magic,  to  perform  miracles, 
he  would  at  this  moment  have 
ranked  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  credulous  than  Mr  Daniel  Dung- 
las  Home,  and  have  utterly  eclipsed 


the  light  of  such  minor  luminaries 
as  the  Davenports.  To  maintain 
that  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  preternatural  agency  in 
every  case  which  baffles  our  indivi- 
dual or  collective  powers  of  explana- 
tion, is  simply  the  argument  of  an 
idiot.  Nor  is  it  much  more  rational 
to  assume  that  there  must  be  mys- 
terious or  occult  forces  at  work  to 
produce  certain  phenomena,  seeing 
that  common  ooservation  and  ex- 
perience demonstrate  that  decep- 
tions, which  are  the  mere  results  of 
manual  dexterity,  may  be  practised 
with  success  upon  the  shrewdest 
and  most  observant  of  mankind. 
The  juggleries  connected  with  the 
speaking  heads  and  magic  mirrors 
— ^the  favourite  utensils  of  the  im- 
postors of  the  middle  ages — ^have 
long  ago  been  exposed;  and  yet 
they  were  as  firmly  believed  by  the 
credulous  of  those  times  to  be  ne- 
cromantic creations,  as  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  spiritual  hands  by  the 
gaping  multitude  who  contribute 
to  the  coffers  of  Mr  Home. 

It  rather  surprises  us  that  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  testify  to 
having  seen  and  handled  these  ap- 
paritions, have  never  subjected  them 
to  an  experiment  which  would  have 
given  us  some  insight  into  their  real 
nature.  They  are  palpable,  for  we 
are  told  by  many  that  they  have 
felt  them  manipulating  their  knees 
and  taking  liberties  with  their  per- 
sons. They  are  said  to  be  soft, 
fleshy,  and  life-like — ^very  different 
from  the  old  apparitions,  which 
were  visible,  but  seldom  tangible. 
They  can,  we  are  told,  twitch  tam- 
bourines, and  such  articles  as  form 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  modem 
necromancer,  from  the  grasp  of 
spectators,  unless  they  are  very  tiglU- 
ly  lield,  in  which  case  they  fail; 
so  that  these  mysterious  agents  are 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws 
which  regulate  human  bodies.  If 
so,  they  must  be  impressible;  and 
we  marvel  greatly  that  it  has  occur- 
red to  no  one  to  try  what  effect 
might  be  produced  by  a  stab  of  a 
needle  or  a  bodkin.    Most  signifi- 
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cant  is  the  phrase,  Eem  acu  tetigisti. 
The  ancient  deities,  according  to 
Homer,  were  vulnerable;  for  he 
tells  us  that  Mars  bellowed  and 
Venus  whimpered  when  wounded 
by  a  mortal  weapon.  But  the 
shades  of  the  departed  were  im- 
passive, or  yielded  like  smoke  be- 
fore a  well-directed  blow ;  and  that 
quick-witted  fellow,  Marcellus,  hit 
upon  the  true  test  when  he  pro- 
posed to  strike  at  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  with  his  partisan.  We 
now  bcK  to  o£fer  a  suggestion  which, 
if  acted  on,  will  go  far  to  solve  all 
doubts  asio  the  real  nature  of  those 
apparitions.  The  poniard  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  weapon 
too  dangerous  to  be  used  in  such 
experiments ;  but  that  objection  can 
hardly  apply  to  fish-hooks,  which 
are  light,  handy,  and  withal  com- 
paratively innocuous.  Let  each  man 
who  is  invited  to  attend  a  seance 
procure  some  half-dozen  bait-hooks, 
of  a  size  large  enough  to  hold  a 
grilse,  tied  on  half  a  yard  of  gimp, 
which  we  recommend  in  preference 
to  gut  as  less  likely  to  yield  to 
scissors.  Let  him  be  on  the  alert; 
and,  whenever  he  feels  a  hand  be- 
neath the  table  pottering  with  his 
knees,  or  taking  any  other  kind  of 
liberty,  let  him  strike  smartly  and 
at  once,  taking  care  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
If  he  attends  to  these  directions,  we 
venture  to  promise  him  as  delect- 
able sport  as  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
an  angler — always  supposing  that 
the  fish  are  in  a  biting  humour, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  relied 
on,  unless  the  tackle  is  carefully 
concealed. 

After  what  we  have  said,  we 
need  hardly  reiterate  our  convic- 
tion that  the  so-called  manifesta- 
tions are  the  mere  tricks  of  impos- 
tors—  unquestionably  ingeniously 
devised,  but  not  produced  by  any 
kind  of  supernatural  agency.  But 
many  estimable  people  think  other- 
wise. They  have  witnessed  certain 
exhibitions  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain upon  ordinary  principles,  and 
they  escape  from  their  bewilder- 


ment by  adopting  the  conclusion  of 
the  savage,  who,  when  any  wonder- 
ful object  is  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  his  view,  pronounces  it  to 
be  the  work  of  magic.  Having 
declared  themselves  of  this  faith, 
they  become  rampant  champions  of 
spiritualism,  and  denounce  as  Sad- 
ducees,  materialists,  and  unbe* 
lievers,  all  the  rest  of  mankind  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Home  or  the  Davenports. 
That  is  scarcely  fair.  The  question 
of  spiritual  agency  is  quite  apart 
from  the  pretensions  of  any  indi- 
vidual mountebank  or  charlatan. 
No  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
warrants  us  in  maintaining  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  may  not 
still  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  bane- 
ful and  unholy  influence  ;  and  the 
Saviour  himself  vouchsafed  to  warn 
His  followers  of  such  a  danger  in 
these  memorable  words — ^*  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here  is 
Christ ;  or,  Lo,  he  is  there  ;  believe 
him  not.  For  false  Chnsts  and 
false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall 
show  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce, 
if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect 
But  take  ye  heed  :  behold,  I  have 
foretold  you  all  things."  Nor  is 
there  any  mystical  meaning,  but  a 
clear  intimation  of  spiritual  danger, 
in  the  language  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians : ''  Put  on  the  whole  arm- 
our of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  deviL 
For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  And  again,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  warned 
against  ''false  apostles,  deceitful 
workers,  transforming  themselves 
into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  And 
no  marvel ;  for  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light" 
Sorcery,  and  demoniac  posses- 
sion, implying  the  direct  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  are  repeatedly  noticed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
we  are  told  that,  at  Ephesus,  many 
''j  which  used  curious  arts,  brought 
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their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  edl  men;"  thereby 
testifying  that  such  practices  were 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  Bible,  no  sin 
is  more  severely  and  emphatically 
denounced  than  that  of  holding 
traffic  or  communion  with  familiar 
spirits ;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors, 
as  evinced  by  their  notable  prose- 
cutions of  witches,  they  had  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  punishing  the 
crime,  if  the  guilt  could  be  clearly 
established.  We  peruse  with  horror 
and  repugnance  the  old  Justiciary 
and  Presbytery  records  of  Scotland, 
filled  afl  they  are  with  accounts  of 
witch  -  trials,  usually  terminating 
with  an  intimation  that  the  unfor- 
tunate accused  were  convicted, 
strangled,  or  burned  at  the  stake — 
because  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  they  were  really 
guilty  of  the  practices  set  forth  in 
such  solemn  yet  grotesque  detail. 
We  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  Marjory  Mutch,  having  an  ill- 
will  against  William  Smith  in  Tar- 
serhill,  came  to  his  plough  and  be- 
witched the  oxen,  so  that  ^'they 
instantly  ran  all  wood  (mad),  brak 
the  pleuch,  twa  whereof  ran  over 
the  hills  to  Deer,  and  other  twa 
thereof  up  Ithau  side,  whilk  could 
never  be  tane  nor  apprehendit 
again  " — or  that  she  destroyed  much 
cattle,  laid  sickness  on  many  per- 
sons, and  attended  all  the  witch 
conventions  of  the  district.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  delinquency  of 
Janet  Wishart,  accused  of  having 
laid,  in  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  a 
loan,  a  dunning  illness  upon  James 
Low,  stabler,  whereby  he  "  melted 
away  like  ane  burning  candle,"  till 
he  died.  We  do  not  believe  — 
though  we  have  her  own  distinct 
confession  to  that  effect  —  that 
Agnes  Sampson,  in  company  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  witches,  met 
the  devil  in  the  kirk  of  North  Ber- 
wick, who  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
like ''  ane  meikle  black  man,"  called 
over  the  infernal  roll,  and  received 


a  monstrous  homage.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  devil  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  witches  for  preparing  a 
waxen  image  of  King  James  to  un- 
dergo a  sympathetic  roasting,  or 
for  raising  storms  to  drown  the 
Queen  on  her  way  from  Denmark — 
or  that  Thomas  Lees  and  his  com- 
pany went  at  midnight  of  Hallow- 
e'en to  the  market  and  fish  crosses 
of  Aberdeen,  with  the  devil  playing 
before  them,  and  were  there  trans- 
formed, some  as  hares,  some  as  cats, 
some  in  other  likenesses,  and  all 
danced  about  the  two  crosses  and 
the  meal-market  a  long  space  of 
time.  These  trials  were  all  re- 
gularly conducted;  but  even  the 
most  complete  train  of  evidence 
fails  to  make  us  believe  in  such 
monstrosities ;  and  we  regard  the 
execution  of  the  accused  persons  as 
so  many  acts  of  judicial  murder. 
We  believe  those  persons  to  have 
been  innocent,  not  on  the  strength  of 
exculpatory  evidence,  but  because 
we  hold  it  utterly  impossible  that 
such  crimes  could  have  been  com- 
mitted. That  is  the  general  de- 
cision. But  these  new  manifesta- 
tions, if  produced,  as  their  authors 
and  abettors  maintain,  by  spiritual 
agency,  must  open  up  the  question 
anew.  Those  who  profess  to  work 
miracles  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  the  spirits  of  Cagliostro 
the  swindler,  and  Henry  Morgan 
the  pirate,  are,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, on  a  level  with  the  worst  of 
the  wretches  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  their  unholy 
practices  ;  and  those  who  counten- 
ance their  proceedings  and  frequent 
their  seances  for  revelations,  are 
partakers  in  the  common  crime. 

The  delusion  which  affects  many 
people,  who,  while  professing  to  be 
Christians,  are  yet  countenancing 
arts  which  Christianity  emphati- 
cally condemns,  is  indeed  fearful. 
They  believe  that  they  are  permit- 
ted to  receive  messages  from  their 
departed  friends  —  to  hear  their 
voices  —  nay,  to  feel  their  very 
hands,  unchilled  by  the  damp  of 
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the  grave  ;  and  they  talk  and  write  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Traly  the 
of  these  things  as  affording  them  fiend,  if  he  has  any  direct  hand  in 
unspeakable  comfort  and  consola-  this  business,  is  operating  through 
tion.  For  such  a  doctrine  as  that  most  worthy  agents ! 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  There  is  but  one  revelation  given 
Qod.  "  I  shall  go  to  him,"  said  by  Ood  to  man ;  and  they  who 
David  when  he  lost  his  child,  "  but  seek  for  another,  voluntarily  sur- 
he  shall  not  return  to  me ! "  We  render  themselves  to  delusion,  and 
may  trust  with  humble  faith  that  court  the  approaches  of  the  temp- 
the  spirits  of  the  righteous  who  ter.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
have  departed  this  life  are  in  para-  manifestations  be  real  or  pretend- 
dise,  waiting  for  the  day  of  judg-  ed.  If  the  former,  those  who  seek 
ment ;  but  we  shall  never  hear  nor  for  and  solicit  them  are  dabbling  in 
see  them  again  until  we  also  have  a  forbidden  art ;  if  the  latter,  they 
left  this  tenement  of  flesh,  and  are  miserably  duped.  We  state  the 
passed  into  the  life  beyond.  There  alternative,  because,  by  their  own 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  confession,  many  persons  have  a 
living  and  the  dead,  and  over  the  sincere  belief  in  the  miraculous 
bridge  that  spans  that  gulf  there  is  pretensions  of  Mr  Home,  and  some 
no  possibility  of  returning.  With  profess  to  have  derived  spiritual 
the  last  breath  drawn  by  a  man,  all  edification  from  the  gymnastic  ex- 
his  connection  with  the  world  and  ercises  of  the  Davenports.  They 
with  his  kindred  must  cease.  ''Then  believe  that  spirits  are  made  to 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  come  and  go,  that  the  portals  of  the 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  grave  are  opened,  and  tiiat  the 
imto  God  who  gave  it."  shades  of  the  departed  reappear, 
If,  therefore,  there  be  anything  for  the  one  evident  object  of  draw- 
in  those  manifestations,  beyond  ing  crowds  to  the  trances  of  the 
fraud,  juggling,  and  deceit  —  if  conjurors,  and  so  contributing  to 
those  who  frequent  and  counten-  their  revenues!  The  invisible 
ance  them  are  not  merely  the  dupes  world  is  made  the  subject  of  specu- 
of  clever  impostors,  acting  with  lation,  and  ghosts  condescend  to 
great  subtlety  upon  that  love  of  exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  Yankee 
the  marvellous  which  is  so  easily  showmen ! 

converted  into  a  morbid  affection  If  the  amiable  but  deluded  per- 

of  the  fancy — ^what  other  conclu-  sons  who  have  entered  upon  this 

sion  can  we  form  than  this,  that  course  of  sin  and  foUy  are  obstin- 

evil  spirits  are  permitted  to  delude  ate  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 

the  unwary,  and,  by  the  exhibition  remonstrances  of  reason  and  nJi- 

of  false  miracles,  to  draw  them  gion — ^if  they  should  still  persist  in 

away  from  that  pure  and  holy  faith,  consulting  oracles  more  impure  and 

without  which  there  can  be  no  sal-  fallacious  than  those  of  the  Pagan 

vation  ?    Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least  times — ^if  they  are  determined  to 

of  it,  significant,  that  the  persons  set  the  dictates  of  Christianity  at 

who  claim  to  have  possession  of  defiance,  and  consort  with  question- 

this  miraculous  power,  and  to  be  able  characters,  who  vaunt  of  their 

able  to  work  such  wonders,  should  intimacy  with  familiar   spirits, — 

profess  to  derive  that  power  from  then  their  case  indeed  is  hopeless ; 

intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  swin-  and  their  sentence  is  written  in  the 

dlers,  ruffians,  and  malefactors  ?   A  words — "  Ephbaim  is  joined  to  his 

more  tainted  source  of  inspiration  idojus  :  uet  him  alone." 
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The  f oaudation  of  a  college  for 
the  perpetual  celebration  of  divine 
service,  and  for  the  education  of 
youth,  had  been,  almost  from  boy- 
hood, a  favourite  project  of  Henry 
YX  A  king  at  nine  months  old, 
he  was  nevertheless  kept  under 
tutors  and  governors  with  more 
than  ordinary  strictness.  This  had, 
no  doubt,  much  influence  on  his 
future  character:  Henry  of  Wind- 
sor grew  up  a  scholar  and  a  devo- 
tee, very  unlike  the  warlike  Plan- 
tagenets  from  whom  he  sprang. 
Trained  under  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Wykeham's  College  in  that  cityj 
and  this  he  made  the  model  for  his 
own  future  foundation.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  a  king  in  some- 
thing more  than  in  name,  he  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  his  long- 
chezished  idea.  In  1441,  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age  and  reign, 
he  granted  his  first  charter  of  foun- 
dation to  "  The  King's  College  of 
our  Lady  of  Eton  beside  Wyndsor : '' 
having  previously  purchased  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  old  parish  church  of 
Eton  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
the  chapel  of  his  new  society.  In 
the  same  year  was  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  buildings,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  of  '*  the  hard 
stone  of  Kent,"  and  of  other  mate- 
rial ^  the  most  substantial  and  the 
best  abiding."  Architects,  in  those 
days,  were  most  commonly  found 
among  churchmen :  the  master  of 
the  works  at  Eton  was  Roger  Keyes, 
who  had  been  warden  of  All  Souls 
CoUege,  and  had  successfully  super- 
intended the  buildings  there.  But 
the  wardenship  of  All  Souls  was 
not  then  the  dignified  and  lucrative 
poet  which  it  is  at  present ;  for  he 
resigned  it,  at  King  Henry's  re- 
quest, to  undertake  the  new  charge 
at  Eton.    He  received,  in  adcnow- 


ledgment  of  his  services  (no  doubt 
besides  other  more  substantial  pay- 
ment), a  patent  of  nobility  and  a 
grant  of  arms — per  chevron  gales 
and  sable,  three  keys^  or.  Arms 
were  also  assigned  to  the  college ; 
a  field  of  sable,  the  permanency  of 
which  colour  might  be  an  augury 
of  its  duration ;  the  white  lilies 
blazoned  upon  it  (typical  also  of 
the  Virgin)  should  represent  the 
"  bright  flowers  redolent  of  all  the 
sciences "  which  were  to  spring 
there ;  while,  in  order  *'  to  impart 
somewhat  of  royal  dignity" — so 
the  grant  ran — the  fleur-de-lys — 
"^<  Francorum*^ — and  the  leo- 
pard passant  of  England  were  to  be 
borne  in  chief. 

Workmen,  horses,  and  carriages 
were  impressed  under  royal  war- 
rant, and  within  two  years  the  new 
buildings  were  in  a  sufficiently  for- 
ward  state  to  receive  their  first  oc- 
cupants. In  1443,  William  of  Wayn- 
flete,  who  had  already  been  master 
at  Winchester  for  eleven  years,  mi- 
grated, no  doubt  at  the  King's  re- 
quest, to  Eton  as  the  first  provost 
The  provost  originally  named,  in- 
deed, was  Henry  Sever  (afterwards 
warden  of  Merton  College) ;  but 
beyond  a  grant  of  two  hogsheads 
of  "red  Gascon  wine"  from  the 
Eling,  he  seems  never  to  have  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  or  the  privi- 
leges of  the  office.  With  Wayn- 
flete  came  five  fellows  and  (appar- 
ently) four  clerks,  and  thirty -five 
scholars,  from  Winchester.  They 
were  installed  in  their  new  home  by 
Thomas  Beckington,  who  had  just 
been  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells :  he  celebrated  his  first 
mass  in  the  unfinished  new  church 
of  St  Mary,  and  afterwards  presid- 
ed at  an  entertainment  within  the 
college  buildings,  temporarily  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  The  Pope's 
especial  interest  was  secured  for 
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the  new  foundation.  In  1447  he 
granted  indolgences  to  all  who 
should  visit  "the  College  of  our 
Lady  of  Eton  "  at  the  coming  feast 
of  the  Assumption;  and  certain  per- 
sona who  had  been  convicted  of 
high  treason  were  pardoned  by 
King  Henry  on  that  ground. 

The  original  charter  had  contem- 
plated a  provost,  ten  fellows,  four 
clerks,  a  schoolmaster,  with  thirty- 
five  scholars  only,  and  six  choris- 
ters. A  subsequent  charter  enlarged 
the  foundation  to  seventy  scholars 
(the  number  still  preserved)  and 
sixteen  choristers.  The  statutable 
number  of  fellows  was  not  long 
maintained,  probably  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  funds ;  they  very  soon 
decreased  to  four,  and  have  never 
since  exceeded  seven  in  number. 

The  qualifications  of  the  scholars 
are  set  down  in  the  statutes  nearly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  at  Win- 
chester. They  were  to  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  gram- 
mar. They  were  to  be  poor  and  in 
need  of  help,  not  less  than  eight  or 
more  than  ten  years  old,  not  of  ser- 
vile birth  (nativi)  or  ^legitimate. 
They  were  to  be  chosen,  1st,  from 
families  who  resided  on  the  college 
estates  ;  2d,  from  Buckinghamshire 
or  Cambridgeshire ;  3d,  from  else- 
where within  the  realm.  The  choris- 
ters were  to  be  preferred  in  the  elec- 
tion of  scholars,  if  found  competent 
All  were  to  receive  the  first  tonsure 
at  the  proper  age ;  and  none  were 
to  remain  in  the  college  after  the 
age  of  eighteen,  unless  their  names 
had  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  suc- 
cession to  the  "  King's  College," 
founded  by  Henry  at  Cambridge  in 
the  same  year.  To  that  founda- 
tion, the  elder  sister  of  Eton  as 
New  College  in  Oxford  is  of  Win- 
chester, they  were  to  move  off  by 
seniority,  if  found  qualified,  as  va- 
cancies occurred. 

The  arrangement  of  the  college 
buildings  wa9  also  very  much  on 
the  Winchester  modeL  The  pro- 
vost, the  fellows,  and  the  head- 
master were  each  to  have  single 
chambers  ;   the  lower  •  master  or 


usher  {oMtiariu8\  the  chaplains  and 
clerks,  were  to  be  lodged  two  to- 
gether. All  these  occupied  tiie 
upper  storey.  The  scholais  were 
located  in  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor ;  and  it  was  specially  enjoined 
that  no  occupant  of  the  chtonbers 
above  should  throw  out  wine  or 
beer — or  anything  wor8e--on  the 
heads  of  the  scholars  below.  In 
each  of  the  boys'  chambers  three 
selected  scholars,  of  ripe  years,  dis- 
cretion, and  learning,  were  to  keep 
rule  over  their  companions  and  re- 
port cases  of  misconduct  All  above 
fourteen  years  old  were  to  sleep 
in  single  beds.  Neither  masters 
nor  scholars  were  to  indulge  in  any 
such  fashionable  vanities  as  '*  red, 
green,  or  white  boots ;"  or  to  keep 
within  the  collie  precincts  dogs 
or  nets  or  ferrets,  or — ^what  would 
have  seemed  less  likely — any  bears 
or  apes,  or  other  "  rare  beast,  of  no 
profit''  The  roaster  (informaJtor) 
was  to  be  well  skilled  in  grammar, 
a  Master  of  Arts,  if  such  might  be 
conveniently  had,  and  unmarried. 
He  was  to  have  an  annual  salary 
of  twenty-four  marks  (£16)  with 
j£4,  6s.  8d.  for  his  commons ;  and 
to  sit  at  the  fellows'  table,  taking 
precedence  of  them  (excepting  the 
vice-provost)  if  he  was  of  superior 
degree.  The  usher  was  to  have 
ten  marks  (£6,  13s.  4d.),  with  X3, 
Os.  3d.  for  commons,  and  to  mess 
with  the  chaplains  and  derks. 
Both  were  to  have  gowns  furnished 
them,  which  they  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  sell  or  pledge. 

The  ties  which  connected  Eton 
with  its  mother  college  of  Win- 
chester were  sought  to  be  strength- 
ened, the  year  after  its  foundation 
— ^probably  with  some  forecasting 
of  troublous  days  to  come  —  by 
a  solemn  instrument  of  alliance 
known  as  the  '' Amicabilis  Con- 
cordia."  Reciting  the  common  ob- 
jects and  common  interests  of  the 
two  societies — **  one  in  spirit  and 
intent,  though  divided  in  locality" 
— ^it  pledges  them  to  a  mutual  de- 
fence of  each  other's  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  aninterchangeof  kindly 
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offices  for  ever — "  mutua  et  perpe- 
tua  earitoi."  The  obligations  of 
the  bond  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
formally  claimed;  but  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  it  has  never  been 
broken  in  the  spirit 

The  troublous  days  soon  came 
for  Eton  :  it  suffered  heavily  by 
the  fall  of  its  royal  founder.  Ed- 
waurd  of  York  had  no  kind  feeling 
for  the  nursling  of  a  Lancastrian 
king.  He  would  have  merged  the 
new  foundation  altogether  in  the. 
College  of  St  Qeorge  at  Windsor, 
and  had  obtained  a  bull  to  that 
effect  from  Rus  II.  But  the  pro- 
vost, William  of  Westbury,  made 
an  energetic  and  successful  resist- 
ance, and  in  the  end  the  King  gave 
up  his  intention,  and  the  Bulla 
UnioniSy  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  name  and  existence  of 
Eton  College,  was  annulled  by  the 
succeeding  Pope.  Provost  West- 
bury's  courageous  defence  has  won 
for  hun  the  name  of  the  "  Camillus 
of  Eton."  But  the  college  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  estates 
and  revenues,  and  never  regained 
its  original  wealth.  A  letter  of 
Archbbhop  Laud's  speaks  of  this 
crisis  of  its  fortunes  as  an  actual 
"  dissolution."  For  seven  years 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
(1459-1466)  there  was  no  regular 
election  of  scholars  from  Eton  to 
King's  College  ;  for  that  also  had 
been  all  but  dissolved  —  all  the 
scholars,  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  f eUows,  having  been  expelled. 

When  times  became  more  settled, 
however,  Eton  grew  and  prospered. 
Provision  had  been  made  in  the 
statutes  for  the  reception  of  other 
hoys  for  education  besides  the  se- 
venty foundation  scholars.  Sons  of 
the  nobility  and  of  "  powerful  per- 
sons, special  friends  or  benefactors 
to  the  coUege,"  were  directed  to  be 
admitted,  up  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  to  share  the  instruction  in 
grammar  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained so  well  or  so  readily  else- 
where. They  were  to  be  boarded 
and  lodged  within  the  walls,  at  their 
own  expense,  so  as  not  to  be  bur- 
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densome  to  the  college  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
paid  for  their  tuition  otherwise 
than  by  voluntary  presents  to  the 
master.  Sometimes  they  lodged  in 
college  and  sometimes  out — pro- 
bably according  to  the  number  re- 
sident. It  seems  that,  as  at  Win- 
chester, there  were  two  classes  of 
boys — "  generosorum  JUii  comment 
sales,**  and  simple  *^ commensaUs" — 
corresponding  to  the  "  gentleman- 
commoner"  and  "commoner"  of 
Oxford ;  the  former  of  higher  social 
rank,  and  probably  paying  more 
for  their  commons,  and  dining  at  a 
separate  table.  The  royal  founder 
plainly  contemplated,  from  the  very 
first,  that  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent students  would  flock  to  his 
new  college.  By  a  protective  enact- 
ment which  we  should  now  call 
barbarous  and  illiberal,  he  forbade 
any  school  to  be  opened  within  ten 
mUes  of  Eton.  He  also  made  a 
grant  of  all  the  houses,  public  and 
private,  within  the  town  and  parish 
of  Eton,  to  the  provost  and  fellows 
of  the  college,  to  serve  as  lodgings 
for  such  scholars  as  should  resort 
there  for  the  teaching  of  the  school, 
or  for  other  persons  having  business 
of  any  kind  with  the  college  :  and 
the  inhabitants  were  to  entertain 
no  stranger  but  by  the  provost's 
permission. 

The  earliest  of  these  original 
"  oppidans"  of  whom  any  personal 
record  is  to  be  found,  is  William 
Paston,  younger  son  of  Sir  John, 
of  Paston  in  Norfolk.  He  was  at 
Eton  as  early  as  1467;  and  in  the 
well-known  series  of  the  Paston 
letters,  is  one  from  him — the  earliest 
letter  of  an  Eton  schoolboy  known 
to  be  extant  In  some  points  it  is 
very  like  what  an  Eton  schoolboy's 
letter  might  be  now ;  he  thanks  his 
elder  brother  for  money  which  has 
been  sent  him  from  home— 8d.  to 
buy  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  13s.  4d. 
to  pay  his  "  dame"  ("hostess,"  he 
calls  her)  for  his  board  ;  also  for 
12  lb.  of  raisins  and  8  lb.  of  figs, 
which,  however,  had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed, but  were  on  their  way  "  in  an- 
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other  barge."  But  the  main  subject 
of  the  letter  shows  a  more  tiian 
Etonian  precocity.  He  had  fallen 
in  love.  That  of  itself  might  not 
be  remarkable ;  but  the  boy  was 
actually  contemplating  matrimony 
in  the  most  prosaic  and  business- 
like way.  He  had  met  the  object 
of  his  affections  at  her  sister^s  wed- 
ding in  Eton,  to  which  he  had  been 
taken  by  "  mine  hostess,"  on  which 
occasion  the  young  lady,  by  her 
mother's  command,  had  ''  made 
him  good  cheer."  They  lived, 
when  at  home,  in  London,  in  Bow 
Churchyard.  The  whole  letter  has 
been  more  than  once  reprinted, 
but  the  conclusion  is  too  good  not 
to  be  given  here  : — 

"  The  name  of  the  daoghter  is  Mar- 
garet Alborow.  The  M;e  of  her  is,  by 
all  likelihood,  18  or  19  years  at  the 
farthest;  and  as  for  the  money  and 
plate,  it  is  ready  whensoever  she  were 
wedded ;  but  as  for  the  livelihood,  I 
trow,  not  till  after  the  mother's  decease ; 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  for  very  certain, 
but  you  may  know  by  inquinnff. 

"  And  as  for  her  beaul^,  juage  you 
that  when  you  see  her,  if  so  m  £hat 
ve  take  the  labour,  and  specially  behold 
her  hands ;  for  an  if  it  be  as  it  is  told 
me,  she  is  disposed  to  be  thick." 

What  was  the  end  of  this  cau- 
tious romance — ^whether  the  "live- 
lihood" was  not  forthcoming,  or 
whether  the  lady's  hands  turned 
out  to  be  too  thick — does  not  appear 
in  the  Faston  chronicles.  It  may 
be  fair  to  say  that  Master  William 
Faston  had  learnt  French  and  poetry 
of  a  foreign  tutor — one  Earol  Giles, 
a  Lombard — ^before  he  went  to 
Eton.  But  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  courtship  better  than  he  did 
in  his  Latin  verses,  he  had  very  little 
chance  of  a  wife. 

'*  As  for  mv  coming  from  Eton,  I 
lack  nothing  but  versifying,  which  I 
trust  to  have  with  a  little  continuance. 

Quare,  quomoda    Non  Tslet  hon,  vslet 
mora. 
Arbors  jam  videas  ezemplmn ;  non  die 
ponunt 
Omma  sappleri,  sed  tamen  Ula  mora. 

And  these  two  verses  aforesaid  be  of 
mine  own  making." 


And  if  Mr  Clement  Smyth,  who 
was  then  head-master  of  Eton,  had 
anything  of  the  spirit  of  Keate  or 
Hawtrey,  we  know  what  inevitably 
followed. 

Of  the  early  masters  the  re- 
cords are  scanty  and  defective. 
Such  lists  as  have  been  preserved 
do  not  correspond,  and  are  more 
or  less  incomplete.  The  fullest 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find 
IB  given  by  Cole  amongst  Ids 
MSS. :  it  contains  some  names 
not  included  by  Ackerman  in  that 
which  he  obtained  from  the  college 
records.  Cole's  list  was  copied 
from  the  papers  of  Dr  Richardson, 
master  of  Emmanuel  College,  who, 
as  he  fairly  complains,  never  gives 
his  authorities;  and  Cole  himself 
is  by  no  means  accurate  in  some 
of  his  own  additions.  Waynflete, 
when  he  became  provost,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mastership  of  the 
school  by  William  Westbury.  The 
names  which  follow  during  the 
next  two  centuries  have  left  little 
other  memorial  behind  them. 
Scarcely  anv  held  the  office  longer 
than  for  a  few  years.  Several  ac- 
cepted the  then  more  distinguished 
and  more  lucrative  post  of  head- 
master of  Winchester.  Clement 
Smyth  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  fond  of  change ;  he  was 
master  of  Eton  from  1453  to  1457, 
when  he  resigned  on  being  elected 
fellow  of  the  college;  afterwards 
be  went  as  head-master  to  Win- 
chester for  two  years,  when  he  came 
back  again  to  his  desk  at  Eton, 
where  he  taught  for  six  years  more. 
William  Horman  and  Thomas  Erlys- 
man  exchanged  to  Winchester  also. 

It  was  under  Richard  Cockys,  or 
Coxe  (1528-1535),  that  the  school 
seems  first  to  have  risen  to  any 
high  repute.  He  was  chosen  by 
Cranmer  as  tutor  to  tiie  young 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  some  of  the 
best  English  scholars  were  trained 
under  him  at  Eton.  Walter  Had- 
don,  successively  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  great 
revivers  of  classical  scholarship  in 
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England,  was  then  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation,  and  one  of  Coxe's  fa- 
vourite pupils;  he  always  retained 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  early 
teacher,  addressing  him  as  '^  mas- 
ter "  whenever  they  met  in  after  life. 
Coze  was  advanced  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Christchorch,  Oxford  (of 
which  society  he  had  heen  one  of 
'Wolsey's  original  fellows),  and  is 
recorded,  with  some  feeling  of 
scandal,  to  have  been  the  first  who 
brought  a  wife  to  live  within  the 
walls  of  a  college.  He  subsequently 
became  Bishop  of  Ely.  Hewassuc- 
ceiMled  at  Eton  by  Nicholas  Udall 
(or  Woodall) — ''the  best  schoolmas- 
ter and  the  greatest  beater  of  our 
day,"  said  Haddon,  who  probably 
suffered  under  him  after  Coxe's  re- 
signation. Another  of  his  pupils, 
Thomas  Tusser,  author  of  the  '  Hus- 
bandry,' has  left  his  testimony  in  his 
quaint  fashion  to  the  same  effect — 

"  From  Panl'to  I  went,  to  Eton  lent, 
To  learn  strughtvrajre  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripee  given  to  me 

At  onoe  I  haa ; 
For  faoU  thus  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  oame  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was ; 
8ee^  Udall,  see,  the  meroY  of  thee 

Tome,  poor  lad  I" 

Udall  was  a  good  scholar,  how- 
ever, and  whether  by  means  of  his 
whippings  or  in  spite  of  them, 
raised  the  school  considerably.  He 
combined  with  his  more  serious 
duties,  occasionally,  those  of  stage- 
manager  to  Queen  Mary's  private 
theatricals.  A  letter  from  her  Ma- 
jesty to  her  master  of  the  revels 
recites  that  Nicholas  Udall  *'  hath 
shown  his  diligence  in  setting  forth 
of  dialogues  and  enterludes  before 
US  for  our  regal  disport  and  recrea- 
tion," and  directs  that  such  dresses 
as  he  might  require  in  getting  up 
aomecontemplated  entertainmentof 
thekindshoidd be  supplied  himfrom 
the  royal  wardrobes.  The  last  ac- 
count to  be  found  of  him  leaves  him 
under  a  very  grave  imputation.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned, 
with  two  of  his  scholars,  in  stealing 
the  college  plate.  They  were  examin- 
ed before  the  council,  but  the  result 
does  not  appear.    "He  came  near 


losing  his  place,"  we  are  told,  even 
if  he  did  not  lose  it ;  for  the  year 
of  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Smyth,  m  some  of  the  lists,  coin- 
cides very  suspiciously  with  the 
date  of  this  transaction. 

It  was  long  before  a  head-mas- 
ter of  Eton  found  his  position  one 
of  sufficient  dignity  or  profit  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  provision  for  life, 
still  less  as  a  step  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  rule— perhaps  it  was  rather  the 
exception — ^for  those  who  held  the 
office  to  be  in  holy  orders.  Reuben 
Sherwood  (1671)  retired  to  prac- 
tise as  a  physician  at  Bath ;  another 
soon  after,  Thomas  Bidley,  said  to 
have  excelled  in  meliore  literatura^ 
was  knighted,  and  became  a  Master 
in  Chancery.  The  custom  of  mar- 
rying, though  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  statutes,  gradually  crept 
in  after  the  Reformation.  William 
Barker  (though  omitted  in  most 
lists)  was  certainly  master  in  1549, 
and  had  a  wife,  which  led  to  some 
remonstrance  —  apparently  unsuc- 
cessf  uL  It  was  perhaps  the  scandal 
raised  on  this  ground  which  drew 
forth  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
the  vice -provost  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  provost,  assuring  him 
that  the  report  "  that  the  master  of 
the  school  is  a  dice-player,"  and 
otherwise  disreputable,  is  untrue. 

Royal  visits  to  Eton,  in  these 
earlier  years,  were  either  few,  or 
have  not  been  publicly  recorded. 
It  is  said  that  Henry  YII.  was 
educated  there,  but  the  tradition 
rests  on  the  very  slenderest  foun- 
dation. Heniy  YIII.  paid  a  visit 
there  in  July  1510;  when  he  offered 
13s.  4d.  on  the  altar  of  St  Mary,  and 
gave  ''to  the  schoolmaster  and  chil- 
dren 66s.  8d." 

The  Reformation  seems  to  have 
worked  no  material  change  at  Eton. 
It  escaped  Henry's  edict  against 
collegiate  establishments  (which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  have 
involved  the  dissolution  of  both 
Eton  and  Winchester)  by  the  death 
of  the  King  before  the  Act  had  been 
generally  applied,  and  the  passing 
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6f  a  statute  of  exemption  immedi- 
ately on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  It  gave  its  martyrs  to  the 
Great  Cause  under  Mary.  John  Hul- 
lier  on  Jesus  Qreen  at  Cambridge, 
Laurence  Saunders  and  Robert 
Glover  at  Coventry — ^ali  three  fel- 
lows of  King's  —  were  burnt  to 
death  for  their  faith. 

A  visitation  of  the  college  was 
made  under  Elizabeth  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  and  other  commis- 
sioners, Sept.  1561.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  was  tendered  to  certain 
of  the  fellows  who  were  suspected 
of  being  unfavourable  to  the  new 
order  of  things;  Thomas  Kirton, 
John  Ashbrook,  and  Hichard  Pratt, 
did  not  appear,  and  were  declared 
contumacious;  John  Durston  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  take  the  oath; — 
and  all  were  removed  from  their 
fellowships.  Richard  Brewame,  the 
provost,  after  vainly  challenging 
the  visitors'  jurisdiction,  resigned 
to  avoid  a  like  sentence.  The  mas- 
ter at  the  time  was  William  Malim 
(who  had  been  previously  master  of 
St  Paul's  School),  and  the  usher's 
name  was  Wilkinson. 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  the 
plague  was  very  fatal  ip  London, 
Queen  Elizabeth  spent  some  days 
at  Windsor,  accompanied  amongst 
others  by  her  secretary,  Cecil,  and 
the  two  brothers  Dudley.  She  pro- 
bably paid  a  visit  to  the  college  at 
Eton ;  or  at  least  the  scholars  wait- 
ed upon  her  with  a  literary  ovation. 
They  presented  her  with  a  manu- 
script volume  of  congratulatory 
Latin  verses,  of  not  very  inferior 
quality,  and  very  superior  penman- 
ship, to  what  the  modem  Etonians 
might  be  likely  to  produce.    They 


are  chiefly  sapphics  and  elegiacs, 
commonly  in  the  way  of  acrostics 
of  the  Queen's  name,  or  forms  of 
welcome — the  word  ^'  Elimbetha  " 
coming  in  most  conveniently,  as 
every  schoolboy  will  understand, 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  sapphic 
stanza.  Here  and  there  some  ingen- 
uity has  been  miaemployed  in  those 
"reversible"  verses,  which  will 
scan  and  construe  equally  well  when 
read  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
make  equally  poor  sense  either  way. 
All  have  the  writers'  names  attach- 
ed.**^ They  are  a  curious  instance 
of  what  sort  of  flattery  was  thought 
most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
maiden  queen,  and  what  the  popu- 
lar belief  was  as  to  her  relations  with 
Robert  Dudley.  There  are  elabo- 
rate eulogies  on  both  the  brothers, 
and  fulsome  commendations  of  Ro- 
bert's personal  beauty,  which  her 
Migesty,  the  writers  hope  and  be- 
lieve, will  find  irresistible.  One 
young  versifier  ransacks  his  classi- 
cal memory  for  illustrious  and  lov- 
ing couples  to  whom  he  may  liken 
EUzabeth  and  Robert.  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  Medea  and  Jason,  Hector 
and  Andromache,  are  quoted  in 
succession :  but  the  panulel  which 
seems  to  please  him  most,  is  Yenns 
stooping  to  Anchises — ^the  goddess 
to  the  mortal  The  hope  of  the 
nation  is,  as  the  poet's  plain-spoken 
gallantry  expresses  it  —  "  proUi 
tmago  tui^  Some  of  the  young 
writers  turn  their  loyal  wishes  in  a 
more  prosaic  direction — ^that  her 
Msgesty  and  all  near  or  dear  to 
her  may  be  preserved  from  the 
plague ;  and,  of  course,  few  are 
without  some  compliment  to  Eliza- 
beth's own    scholarship.      French 


*  The  volume  (probably  the  orimnal)  exists  among  the  Roy«l  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  12.  A.  zxx.  Its  title  is  '  ^tonensium  Scbolarium  maxime  triom* 
phans  Ovatio.'    Here  is  a  specimen  for  curious  readers : — 

Enmdri  primam  LlToriii  prima  teqaatur, 

Etprimam  8 Atyne  ay llaba  prima  BXdie ; 
THAletifl  primam  GBAvitatis  prima  saquatur, 

Et  primam  TAbi  syllaba  prima  BEmi ; 
PlSsidii  primam  Tltanli  pnma  seqaatur ; 

Quid  fit  et  ex  iUis,  Regia  Virgo^  vide. 

This  production  is  signed  [Giles]  "Fletcher,"  afterwards  the  Queen's  ambassador 
in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 
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had  more  honour  at  Eton  in  those 
early  times,  it  would  appear,  than 
in  MrTarver's  days;  for  that  lan- 
guage is  reckoned  amongst  the 
TOjSa  accomplishments  almost  upon 
the  same  level  as  Latin  and  Greek : 


«< 


Tarn  bene   qaam   Qalli  Gkdlica  verba 


The  volume  has  on  the  fly-leaf  an 
introductory  Qreek  quatrain,  sign- 
ed with  the  head- master's  name — 
William  Malim ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed  that  his  scholars' 
effusions  received  more  or  less  polish- 
ing from  his  hand.  Assuredly  the 
introductory  address  or  preface — in 
veiy  fair  Latin  prose — ^though  it 
sp^ks  in  the  boys'  name,  must 
have  been  his  production ;  for,  after 
much  eulogy  of  her  Majesty  and 
her  father  Henry  VIIL — whom 
they  style  a  "demigod"* — ^and 
much  apology  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  juvenile  muse,  they 
are  made  to  request  that,  if  her 
Migesty  is  pleased  with  their  offer- 
ing, she  will  mark  her  royal  satis- 
faction  (not  by  an  additional  week's 
holiday,  as  the  modem  Etonian 
would  suggest,  but  by  a  more  deli- 
cate compliment,  which  perhaps 
he  would  not  so  entirely  appreci- 
ate) by  bestowing  some  good  thing 
upon  their  maxkr — '*  that  laborious 
man  who  had  taught  them  to  make 
such  verses  " — so  that  he  might  not 
linger  on  to  old  age  in  such  a  weari- 
some office,  but  get  at  last  ''  into 
harbour,"  as  the  Latin  has  it:  a 
snug  deanery  or  canonry,  to  wit, 
where  head-masters  find  pleasant 
anchorage.  We  cannot  find  that 
Mr  Malim's  application  was  suo- 
oessfuL  Possibly  the  verses  were 
not  good  enougL  He  appears  to 
have  continued  master  of  Eton 
nearly  twenty  years  longer.  He 
was  a  very  energetic  disciplinarian, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
petition  of  his  scholars  may  have 


been  entirely  propria  motu  on  their 
part,  and  that  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  For  we  get  another 
glimpse  of  him  in  his  school,  exactly 
at  tlus  date.  ''While  the  Queen 
lay  at  Windsor,  news  comes  to  Mr 
Secretary  Cecil  that  divers  scholars 
of  Eaton  be  run  away  from  the 
school  for  fear  of  beating."  Had- 
don,  Eoger  Ascham,  and  others, 
were  present  at  Cecil's  lodgings  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  then  that  Had- 
don  made  the  remark  that  the  most 
successful  master  he  knew  (Udall) 
was  the  greatest  beater.  Ascham 
replied  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  was 
due  to  the  boys'  parts,  and  not  to 
the  master's  beating.  This  liberal 
use  of  the  rod,  for  which  Udall  and 
Malim  seem  to  have  been  so  noto- 
rious, became  a  traditionary  char- 
acteristic of  Eton  discipline — by  no 
means  obsolete  within  modem  me- 
mory. The  report  of  it  at  a  some- 
what later  date  so  terrified  John 
Evelyn,  author  of  the  *  Sylva,'  that 
he  entreated  his  father  not  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  sending  him 
there — "which  perverseness,"  he 
says,  in  after  life,  he  had  "  a  thousand 
times  deplored."  One  of  Malim's 
pupils  (not  one  of  those  who  ran 
away)  lived  to  earn  a  very  inglorious 
distinction.  John  Greenhall,  elect- 
ed to  King's  in  1576,  left  the  college 
and  took  to  "  the  road,"  and  was 
hanged  and  dissected,  t  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  was  the  only  Etonian  who 
came  to  such  an  end. 

Saeen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have 
the  college  another  visit  in 
1596,  and  to  have  been  again  re- 
ceived with  congratulatory  verses 
— "  4000  Latin  hexameters,"  said 
to  be  still  extant  amongst  Dr  Kaw- 
linson's  MSS.  Her  M^esty  had 
grown  considerably  older,  and  more 
exacting  in  the  way  of  flattery;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  com- 
pliments paid  her  by  the  scholars 
of  that  day  could  have  been  broader 


*  "  Tanqoam  semidena  ex  omnibiu  Europe  principibus  ad  Aoglin  salutem  natiis 
ac  procreatiu.'* 

f  "Deceaaitinaignis  latro,  anapensus,  de  quo  anatomia  facta  est." — MS.  note 
eopied  by  Hnggett. 
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than  those  of  their  predecessors. 
Huggett  says,  that  for  some  time 
there  was  to  be  seen,  as  a  memorial 
of  her  visit,  the  following  doggerel, 
cut  rudely  '*  on  the  wainscot  on  the 
north  side  of  the  common  hall  ** — 
^'  Queen  Elisabetha  ad  nos  gave 
Oct.  10th  two  loaves  in  a  mess, 
1 596/'  She  also  presented  the  col- 
lege annually  with  a  pipe  of  the 
"  red  Qascon  wine,"  which  had  per- 
haps continued,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, from  the  founders'  days,  to 
be  the  customary  royal  donation. 

Of  the  internal  economy  and 
daily  life  of  the  college  at  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  visit,  it 
so  happens  that  we  have  very  mi- 
nute information.  In  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  curious  MS.  which 
Huggett  has  copied  amongst  his 
papers,  and  which  has  since  been 
printed  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy.  It 
is  styled  '^Consuetudinariumyetus 
Scholae  Etonensis,"  and  was  drawn 
up  about  1560,  probably  by  Malim 
as  head-master.  It  gives  in  full 
detail  the  work  for  each  day  in  the 
week,  with  the  annual  holidays  and 
customs  of  the  school  The  old 
Winchester  system  was  still  in  full 
operation,  and  many  of  the  regula- 
tions are  identical  with  those  of 
the  mother  college  at  the  same 
date.  like  Wykeham's  scholars, 
the  Eton  boys  rose  at  five,  said 
their  Latin  prayers  antiphonally 
while  dressing,  then  made  their 
own  beds  and  swept  out  their 
chambers.  Two  by  two  they  then 
"went  down"  to  wash,  probably 
at  some  outdoor  conduit  or  fountain 
like  the  old  Winchester  "ifooft." 
At  six,  the  under-master  came  into 
school,  read  prayers  there,  and  the 
day's  work  began.  There  were 
seven  "  forms,"  the  seventh  being 
the  highest.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  composed  the  upper  school, 
under  the  head-master ;  the  fourth 
held  an  intermediate  position ;  and 
the  three  lower  forms  were  the 
under-master^s  department  They 
seem  to  have  worked  continuously 
from  six  o'clock  until  past  nine, 


when  there  was  an  interval  of  an 
hour:  then  they  had  prayers  at 
ten,  and  went  to  dinner  at  eleven ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  anything  like  breakfast 
From  twelve  to  three  came  school 
again  ;   then  an  hour's  interval : 
school  from  four  to  five,  at  which 
hour  seems  to  have  come  supper, 
though  no  direct  mention  is  made 
of  any  such  meal ;  but  supper  they 
certainly  had.    They  were  at  work 
again,  under  the  superintendence  of 
monitors,  from  six  to  eight,  with  a 
slight  interval  for  **  bevers,"  as  at 
Winchester,  which    refection  was 
probably   nothing    more   than  a 
draught  of  small  beer.    At  eight 
they  went  to  bed.    The  allowance 
of  play-hours  seems,  as  in  all  early 
school  regulations,  to  have  been 
lamentably  small    Of  course,  there 
were  holidays  and  half-holidays; 
but  they  seem  only  to  have  recur- 
red upon  the  Church  festivals  and 
commemorations  of  certain  bene- 
factors, such  as  Provoste  Best  and 
Lupton;  but  it  is  probable  ihat 
there  was  also  some  relaxation  on 
Tuesdays   and   Thursdays,   as  at 
Winchester.    On  May  6  (St  John 
ante  Port,  Lot.),  they  had  the  sin- 
gular privilege  of  going  to  deep  in 
school  after  dinner  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  what  between  the  early 
rising  and  the  dose  work,  it  was 
an  indulgence  likely  to  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  those  early  Etonians, 
than  by  their  more  luxurious  suc- 
cessors at  the  present  day.    There 
was  very  little  liberty  allowed  them 
out  of  the  college  precincts ;  only 
on  the  1st  of  May,  if  the  weather 
was  fine  (for  there  was  a  spedai 
warning  not  to  wet  theii^  f eet),  to 
gather  the  green  boughs  to  deck 
tiie  windows  of  their  chambers,  and 
on  September  8  (Nativity  of  the 
Yii^),  when  they  went  out  into  the 
woghIs  to  gather  nuts,  with  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  present  the 
masters,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
verses  in  celebration  of  the  bounties 
of  autumn.    On  such  festivals  also 
as  the  elder  boys  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  they  had  permission  to 
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spend  part  of  the  day  in  a  conntiy 
ivalk ;  not  without  a  strong  caution 
(so  similar  are  the  temptations  of 
schoolboys  and  the  anxieties  of 
masters  in  all  ages)  against  turn- 
ing into  tayems  and  beer-shops  by 
the  way.  The  "Tap"  and  the 
"  Christopher "  had  their  earlier 
prototypes.  Both  in  and  out  of 
school  they  were  under  the  rule  of 
their  praspostors  (praiponti) — the 
elder  boys  who  were  intrusted  with 
authority,  on  Wykeham's  principle, 
in  each  of  the  chambers.  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  time  there  were 
four ;  of  whom  the  senior  in  autho- 
rity was  called,  as  he  is  to  this  day 
at  Winchester,  "  Prefect  of  Hall," 
and  the  two  next  "Prefects  of 
ChapeL''  There  was  also  one  whose 
special  business  it  was  to  see  that 
the  younger  boys  kept  their  hands 
and  faces  dean,  and  their  persons 
generally  tidy:  a  superintendence 
by  no  means  unnecessary,  and 
which  the  Winchester  prefects  of 
modem  days  do  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  enforce.  Besides  the 
college  prefects,  there  were  two  pre- 
fects of  oppidans :  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  oppidans  at  this  date  seems 
to  haye  ran^d  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  proportion  would  be 
about  the  same  if  the  college  pre- 
fects were  four. 

The  books  in  use  were,  in  the 
higher  forms,  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Catullus,  Florus,  Caesar, 
and  the  Offices  and  Letters  of 
Cicero  ;  in  the  lower,  Terence 
and  Oyid  The  first  form  were 
worked  chiefly  in  the  Latin  exer- 
dse  book  of  Ludoyicus  Yiyes. 
Greek  was  not  taught  at  all  beyond 
the  grammar,  and  that  only  in  the 
two  nighest  forms.  The  Fables  of 
iEsop  and  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian 
were  used,  but  as  it  was  only  by 
the  second  and  third  forms,  these 
must  haye  been  read  in  a  Latin 
translation.  Themes  and  yerses 
were  largely  practised ;  and  collec- 
tions of  phrases,  synonyms,  descrip- 
tions, &C.,  made,  probably  in  note- 
books, from  the  lessons  of  each 
day.      Compositions    in    English 


yerae,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
LEttin  poets,  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed. From  St  Thomas's  (Dec 
21)  to  the  Epiphany,  the  regular 
claasical  work  of  the  school  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  boys  were  prac- 
tised in  writing.  Their  clasisical 
knowledge  was  kept  up  meanwhile 
by  a  system  of  mutual  examination, 
which  seems  to  haye  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  Westminster  challenge; 
and  epigrams,  yerses,  and  other 
yoluntary  compositions  were  ex- 
pected to  be  produced.  At  Christ- 
mas-time there  were  public  speeches 
ortheatricalperfonnances(thepieces 
being  selected  by  the  heaa-master), 
to  which  the  public  were  inyited. 
These  were  got  up  with  some  care 
and  attention  to  scenic  display,  and 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  more  or  less  employed  in 
preparation.  They  took  place  in 
the  hall,  where  the  tragedy  of 
*  Dido,'  written  by  Bitwise,  master 
of  St  Paul's  School,  was  acted 
before  Cardinal  Wohey  in  1507. 
Some  apology  is  oflered  for  the 
"leyity  of  such  entertainments, 
but  they  are  defended  on  the 
yery  just  ground  of  encouraging 
a  graceful  action  and  self-pos- 
session on  the  part  of  the  young 
performers.  But  these  Christmas 
holidays  were  spent  by  the  young 
Etonians  of  Elizabeth's  days  at 
school  The  only  real  yacation, 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  home  to  their  friends,  was 
from  Ascension  Day  to  the  feast 
called  Corpus  Christi — an  intenral 
of  three  weeks ;  and,  short  as  these 
holidays  were,  eyery  boy  who  did 
not  return  to  college  in  time  for 
yespers  on  the  eyening  before  the 
last-mentioned  festiyal  was  flogged. 
Friday  was  the  day  when  all  the 
defaults  of  the  week  were  reviewed, 
and  when  the  floggings  took  place. 
There  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
any  regular  half-holiday,  and  eyen 
the  Sunday  had  its  work— K^iefly 
recitations  and  declamations  on  a 
giyen  subject.  On  St  John  Bap- 
tist's and  St  Peter's  days,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Translation 
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of  St  Thomas  Becket,  they  had 
bonfires  in  the  schoolyard — a  some- 
what inappropriate  amusement, 
since  all  these  festivals  occur  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday  verses  were  written  in 
honour  or  dispraise  of  Bacchus — 
**  because  x>oets  were  considered  the 
clients  of  Bacchus" — and  those 
composed  by  the  senior  boys  were 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  hall,  as  was  the  old 
fashion  in  all  schools  and  colleges. 
This  custom  was  continued  almost 
into  modem  days,  and  though  the 
subject  was  changed,  the  copy  of 
verses  was  still  called  "  a  Bacchus.'' 
When  Pepys  paid  a  viait  to  the 
school  in  1665,  he  found  the  sub- 
ject given  out  for  that  year  was  the 
one  topic  of  absorbing  interest — ^the 
plague : — 

''To  the  hall,  and  there  found  the 
boys'  verses  '  De  Peate ; '  it  being  their 
custom  to  make  verses  at  Shrovetide. 
I  read  several,  and  very  good  they 
were ;  better,  I  think,  than  ever  I  made 
when  I  was  a  boy  ;  and  in  rolls  as 
long  and  longer  than  the  whole  hall  by 
much." — Diary,  voL  iiL  p.  165. 

Some  accounts  have  also  come 
down  to  us  of  the  expenses  of  com- 
memales^  or  oppidans,  at  the  same 
date.  On  October  21,  1560,  two 
sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  en- 
tered Eton  in  this  capacity.  The 
father  was  dead,  and  their  mother 
had  remarried  with  Sir  William  St 
Loe.  The  almoner  of  the  college 
had  given  his  assurance  that  "  no 
gentleman's  children  should  be 
more  welcome,  or  better  looked 
unto."  They  took  a  man^rvant 
with  them,  and  at  first  boarded 
with  a  Mr  Richard  Hylles ;  furnish- 
ing their  own  chamber,  and  paying 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a-week  for  the 
two  brothers,  and  3s.  4d.  for  their 
man,  exclusive  of  firewood  for  the 
chamber.  They  had  two  young 
friends,  sons  of  Sir  Francis  Knowles, 
probably  already  members  of  the 
school,  to  sup  with  them  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival ;  and  they  gave 
a  sort  of  entrance-breakfast  to  "the 
company  of  forms  in  the  school " 


(meaning,  probably,  the  boys  in 
their  own  form),  which  cost  them 
6d.  They  wore,  as  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  for  all  the  boys,  whether 
scholars  or  commoners,  a  gown  of 
black  frieze.  The  most  expensive 
item  of  dress  would  appear  to  be 
shoes,  of  which  they  had  a  new  pair 
**  against  All-Hallow-tide,"  again  on 
January  28,  and  again  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  on  July  26, 
and  at  Michaelmas.  They  moved 
into  the  college  on  November  25, 
about  a  month  after  their  entrance, 
which  was  a  less  expensive  arrange- 
ment, as  they  only  paid  there  24s. 
for  a  month  for  themselves  and 
their  man.  But  they  had  still 
some  connection  with  their  host, 
Mr  Hylles,  as  there  is  a  payment 
to  him  for  ''one  quarter's  com- 
mons "  to  May  22  of  13s.  4d. ;  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  sick- 
ness of  one  of  the  brothers,  in 
which  case  it  was  usual  for  the  boys 
to  have  "  commons  "  out  of  college. 
They  paid  6d  "  quarterage  "  for 
"ink,  brooms,  and  Hreh,'*  The 
books  they  had  to  buy  were  Lu- 
cian's  Dialogues,  'Isope's  Fabylles,' 
and  '  Tullye's  Atticum.'  Of  their 
amusements  we  only  learn  that  they 
paid  3d.  to  a  man  for  seeing  "  bear- 
baiting  and  a  camel,  as  the  other 
scholars  did."  They  appear  to 
have  remained  at  the  school  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  sum 
total  of  their  joint  expenses  was 
£9ib,  lis.  5d. 

Of  these  two  boys,  the  elder 
married  at  seventeen ;  and  after 
representing  Devonshire  in  five 
parliaments,  and  travelling  for 
some  time  in  the  East,  died  without 
issue.  The  younger  was  created 
Baron  Cavendish  (much  to  his  elder 
brother's  vexation),  and  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
family  have  been  Etonians  ever 
since;  and  few  have  done  more 
honour  to  the  school  than  the 
late  Duke,  who,  as  Mr  Cavendish, 
won  the  highest  honours  of  his 
year  at  Cambridge. 

The  term  oppidan  was  applied  to 
these  independent  scholars  at  least 
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as  early  as  Fuller's  days.  Speaking 
of  the  college,  lie  says,  '*  There  be 
many  oppidanes  there  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  their  friends."  A 
letter  of  1608  informs  a  friend  that 
"  Phil  Lytton  "  (ason  of  Sir  Rowland 
Lytton  of  Knebworth)  "  is  in  com- 
mons in  hall,''*  which  appears  to 
have  been  tiie  term  employed  for 
this  class  of  oppidan  boaniers.  The 
number  in  those  years  was  usually 
about  thirty.  The  college  books 
record  the  names  of  many  young 
noblemen  who  appear  to  have  dined 
regularly  in  hall,  even  if  they  were 
not  lodged  with  the  foundation 
scholars.  Young  Lord  Willoughby 
and  his  page  were  in  commons  in 
the  hall,  either  regularly  or  at  in- 
tervals, from  1613  to  1618 ;  and  in 
1623  and  1624  there  are  charges  for 
"  Lord  Dormer  and  his  companie." 
This  class  of  Etonians  seems  to 
have  disappeared  during  the  Civil 
Wars ;  for  there  are  no  such  entries 
after  the  date  of  the  Ilestoration.t 
The  provosts  of  Eton  College 
have  always  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  government  of  the  school 
It  was  so  intended  by  the  founder. 
There  is  scarcely  any  detail  of  dis- 
cipline over  which  the  provost 
does  not,  according  to  the  sta- 
tutes, exercise  a  controlling  power. 
Even  over  the  head-master  he  has 
the  right  distinctly  given  him  of 
*' governing,  directing,  punishing, 
and  controlling ;"  and  in  the  ear- 
lier times,  this  right  was  very 
commonly  exercised.  Sometimes, 
even  within  modem  memory,  the 
interference  has  been  frequent 
enough  to  be  mischievous.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  days  we  are  now  dealing  with, 
the  whole  college — provost,  fel- 
lovrs,  and  masters — formed  really 
one  body;  and  while  the  actuid 
grammar  teaching  of  the  boys  was 
carried  on  by  the  master  and  his 
usher,  the  domestic  discipline  of 
the  whole  body  was  the  charge 
of  the  provosts.    Whenever  these 


were  men  of  mark,  they  left  the 
impress  of  their  character  on  the 
school  With  the  exception  of 
Robert  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
successors  of  Westbury  were  not 
very  remarkable  until  the  election 
of  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  1621.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  of 
his  time  who  could  lay  claim  to 
much  Greek  scholarship,  and  had 
the  honour  of  instructing  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  in  that  language. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
general  superintendence  of  the 
studies,  and  maintained  a  very 
strict  discipline  among  the  young 
Etonians.  He  had  little  love  for 
erratic  genius,  and  gave  its  due 
honour  to  study  and  earnest  appli- 
cation. ^'Give  me  the  plodding 
student,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  would 
look  for  wits,  I  would  go  to  New- 
gate— ^there  be  the  wits."  He  had 
a  fancy  for  ruling  the  fellows  of  the 
college  pretty  much  as  if  they  also 
were  in  statu  pupiUari^  which,  as 
was  natural,  they  highly  resented ; 
and  he  was  ruled  in  his  turn 
by  an  authority  which  certainly 
was  not  provided  for  in  the  college 
statutes, — his  wife.  She  threatened 
to  bum  that  costly  edition  of 
Chrysostom,  which  he  was  printing 
at  his  private  press  in  the  college, 
because  she  thought  he  paid  more 
attention  to  it  than  to  herself ;  "  I 
would  I  were  a  book,"  said  the 
jealous  lady,  "  and  then  you 
would  a  little  more  respect  me." 
Provost  Murray,  who  came  next 
him,  only  lived  two  years,  when 
another  great  name  succeeded — Sir 
Henry  Wotton.  He,  too,  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  boys,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  constant 
visitor  in  the  school :  choosing 
occasionally  some  one  or  two  pro- 
mising boys  (or  x>erhaps  such  as 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
personal  friends)  to  make  pets  of, 
and  having  them  under  his  own 
care  in  his  lodgings,  where  they 


*  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  anno  1608. 
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attended  upon  him  at  his  mealsi 
which  would  in  those  days  be  con- 
sidered as  a  service  of  honour. 
Very  probably  the  provost  of  Eton 
(as  the  warden  of  Winchester  cer- 
tainly did)  received  some  of  the 
"  filii  nobiUam  "  into  his  lodgings 
as  boarders.  Especially  he  en- 
couraged the  study  of  rhetoric: 
being  wont  to  say  that  ''none 
despised  eloquence  but  those  dull 
souls  who  were  not  capable  of  i\J\ 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was 
interfered  with,  during  Wotton's 
provostship,  by  the  quartering  in 
the  town  of  some  of  the  troops 
whom  the  Duke  of  Buckinghiun 
was  collecting  for  his  unlucky  ex- 
pedition against  France.  A  letter 
of  the  provost  and  fellows  to  him 
oomplams  that  "  certain  companies 
of  soldiers  are  bUletted  at  Eton," 
and  that ''  the  privileges  of  the  col- 
lege suffer,  and  the  youth  and  the 
soldiers  do  not  well  comport" 

John  Harrison  was  schoolmaster 
for  a  few  years  during  Wotton's 
provostship.  His  celebrated  pupil, 
Kobert  Boyle,  who  was  an  oppidan 
oat  of  college,  gives  him  a  high 
character ;  but  Boyle  was  a  favour- 
ite. "Mr  Harrison  would  often 
dispense  with  his  attendance  at 
school  at  the  accustomed  hours,  to 
instruct  him  privately  and  famil- 
iarly in  his  chamber."  Not  only 
this,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
presenting  him  on  those  occasions 
with  balls  and  tops,  the  confiscated 
property  of  less  favoured  pupUs 
who  hail  been  caught  in  the  un- 
lawful use  of  them  during  school- 
hours.  No  wonder  that  Boyle 
found  the  next  master  (William 
Nonis) "  a  ri^^d  fellow ;"  and  since 
this  is  all  tiiat  we  can  find  re- 
corded of  him,  it  may  be  open 
for  charity  to  suppose  that  Mr 
Norris  merely  did  his  duty  without 
respect  of  persons.  Eton  must  by 
this  time  have  attained  to  some- 
thing of  its  present  repute,  and 
had  done  much  to  advance  the  re- 
putation of  English  scholarship : 
Isaac  Casaubon,  the  great  French 
scholar,  had  already  sent  a   son 


there  to  be  educated.  Boyle  speaks 
of  it  as  being  ''  very  much  thronged 
with  the  young  nobility;"  but 
there  i^pears  no  record  of  the 
numbers.  He  himself  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed  there,  twice : 
once  by  the  falling  in  of  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  and  his  brother 
slept,  when  Robert  was  all  but 
crushed  in  his  bed;  and  once  by 
the  Eton  apothecary,  who  gave  him 
a  wrong  dose  in  mistake.  The 
next  time  he  was  ordered  physic, 
his  prudent  servant  gave  him,  in- 
stead of  the  apothecary's  draught, 
a  perfectly  hannless  potion  of  his 
own  concocting;  which,  however, 
acting  on  the  body  through  the 
imagination,  had  all  tiie  desired 
effect,  and  he  got  well  immediately. 
Nonis  was  succeeded  in  the 
mastership  by  Nicholas  Qray,  some- 
time master  of  the  Charter-House 
(which  he  lost  by  marrying  against 
the  statute),  then  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors*, and  finally  of  Eton.  ''  He  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,"  says  Huggett  His 
exact  date  is  variously  given ;  Cole 
says  he  was  only  master  three 
months.  He  had  fallen  upon  evil 
times  for  the  old  royal  foundations. 
Stewart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  H 
Wotton  as  provost,  was  in  aims 
with  the  Kmg  at  Oxford;  the 
elections  at  Eton  had  been  put  off 
(1643),  and  the  records  of  uie  col- 
lege are,  for  some  years  to  come, 
confused  and  defective.  Many  of 
the  loyal  Etonians  followed  their 
provost's  example,  and  took  up 
arms  for  the  Crown.  Fellows  of 
Kine's  College  threw  off  tiie  gown 
for  the  steel  cuirass.  WiUiaml&ven 
and  Charles  Howard  raised  troops 
of  horse,  and  the  latter  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Newark.  So  did  Sampson 
Briggs  at  Gloucester,  James  Eyre 
at  Berkeley,  Henry  Pierce  at  Bridge- 
water.  The  royu  college  gave  at 
least  a  fair  proportion  of  her  sons 
to  the  cause  of  "Church  and  King." 
Henry  Bard  was  more  fortunate ; 
he  served  through  the  whole  of  the 
war,  including  the  fatal  day  of 
Naseby,  and  became  Viscount  Bel- 
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lamont  James  Fleetwood  carried 
ti^e  charcb  into  the  camp,  did  his 
office  as  chaplain  to  his  legiment  in 
the  bloody  fight  at  Edgehill,  and 
sarvived  to  be  provost  of  his  col- 
lege and  bishop  of  Worcester. 

Complaints  as  to  the  management 
of  the  royal  foundation  began  in 
very  early  times.  Dispates  arose 
npon  questions  of  privilege  between 
the  two  colleges  at  Eton  and  at 
Cambridge,  and  this  led  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  general  *' Articles  of 
Complaint  *'  on  the  part  of  King's 
College  against  the  sister  society  to 
Archbishop  Laud  in  or  about  1634 
They  represented,  first,  that  the 
number  of  fellows  of  Eton,  which 
by  statute  should  be  ten,  was  now 
only  seven ;  and  that  the  object  of 
this  reduction  was  the  covetousness 
of  the  governing  body,  who  thus 
iQcreaaed  their  own  individual  in- 
comes. That  whereas  the  statutes 
directed  that,  in  case  of  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  coUege  revenues,  the 
number  of  scholars  should  be  first 
diminished,  they  had  preferred  the 
suppression  of  the  fellowships,  be- 
cause the  scholars  did  not  cost 
them  nearly  so  much  as  a  fellow; 
''  they  being  deprived  of  breakfast, 
dothing,  beddmg,  and  all  other 
necessaries  which  the  statute  amply 
allows  them,  and  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  bare  scanty  diet  and  a 
coarse  short  gown,  while  the  college 
revenues  are  shared  among  a  few." 
Secondly,  they  complained  that  all 
the  fellows  ought  to  be  elected  from 
those  who  are  or  have  been  fellows 
of  King's  or  conducts  of  Eton. 
Thirdly,  that  choristers  had  a  pre- 
ferential claim  to  the  scholarships. 
And,  fourthly,  that  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  chosen  from  the  fel- 
lows of  Kind's  College ;  whereas 
all  these  claims  were  in  practice 
neglected.  The  Arehbishop  decided 
that  five  of  the  seven  Eton  fellows 
at  the  least  must  have  been  fellows 
of  King's ;  his  decision  on  the  other 
points  does  not  appear ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  claim  of  the  poor  choris- 
ters seems  to  have  been  quietly  ig- 
noredy  as  at  Winchester  and  West- 


minster. No  reformer,  modem  or 
ancient,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  fight  for  them.  They  used 
formerly  to  sleep  in  the  same  cham- 
bers as  the  scholars,  and  dine  with 
them  in  hall,  and  were  probably 
taught  with  them.  They  are  at 
present  taught  in  a  separate  school 
(being,  of  course,  boys  of  a  different 
class),  and  receive  little  more  than 
a  commercial  education.  It  is  pro- 
fessed that  if  a  boy  of  promise  were 
discovered  among  them  he  would 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  college ; 
but  this  discovery  has  never  been 
known  to  have  been  made  for  many 
generations.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  daim  was  admitted  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  society :  one  at 
least  of  the  original  members  of  the 
foundation — Roger  Flecknowe,  or 
Fleckmore — went  off  as  a  fellow  to 
King's  in  1445.  The  Great  Rebel- 
lion stopped  the  execution  of  Laud's 
injunctions  with  regard  to  the  fel- 
lowships,, but  they  were  afterwards 
confirmed  under  James  II.  As  to 
the  election  of  head-masters,  there 
has  certainly  been  no  ground  since 
those  days  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  due  preference  to  King's  and 
Eton  men.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  rather  taken  occamon 
to  notice  the  strict  exclusiveness  of 
the  college  in  this  respect;  not  only 
the  head-masters,  but  the  assistant- 
masters  also,  having  been  appointed 
solely  from  that  body  for  many 
generations,  the  field  of  choice  hav- 
ing been  only  partially  opened 
within  the  last  few  years. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  know  something 
of  the  effect  of  the  civil  wars  upon 
the  numbers  and  internal  economy 
of  the  school  The  Parliament  had 
appointed  to  the  provostship  Frau- 
ds Rouse,  afterwards  Speaker  of 
the  "  Barebones  "  Parliament,  and 
one  of  Cromwell's  peers.  Qray 
lost  his  mastership  and  fellowship* 
at  the  same  time,  but  found  a  re- 
fuge, after  a  while,  as  schoolmaster 
at  Tunbridge.  New  fellows  were 
put  in  the  places  of  ejected  loyalists. 
A  special  catechist  was  appointed 
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to  the  college,  who  was  to  teach 
the  boys  sound  doctrine,  and  their 
neighbours  of  Eton  and  Windsor 
were  invited  to  attend  his  lectures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  survived  in  the  school  in 
spite  of  all  discouragements.  At 
any  rate,  it  showed  itself  in  a  very 
characteristic  way  immediately  up- 
on the  Bestoration.  The  usurp- 
ing authorities  were  of  course  dis- 
placed, and  such  of  the  ejected 
fellows  as  survived  were  restored 
to  their  places.  Qray  was  among 
them,  but  died  soon  after — it  is 
said,  "  very  poor."  One  of  the  in- 
truders— Goad — was  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  though  elected  under  Rouse, 
it  was  before  the  King's  execution. 
Another,  Nathaniel  Ingelo,  holding 
the  office  of  vice -provost,  though 
subsequently  elected,  was  also  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  place:  but  as 
the  validity  of  his  appointment  was 
not  acknowledged,  he  had  to  submit 
to  a  fresh  election.  But  .the  loyal 
Etonians  were  disgusted.  They 
sent  up  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Visitor  of  the  College, 
against  him.  He  had,  they  al- 
leged, "  turned  out  and  warned  off 
the  college  precincts,  under  peril  of 
whipping  by  the  college  servants, 
one  Hill,  a  scholar ;"  also  "  another 
cavalier's  son,  Esquire  Harrison's, 
for  nothing,  as  it  is  now  known  ; " 
and  the  petition  —  evidently  gen- 
uine, from  the  wording — concluded 
in  these  terms, — "  We  all  want  to 
be  eased  of  the  yoake  that  we  un- 
dei^go  by  the  means  of  this  Ingelo." 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  applica- 
tion was  successful. 

But  the  college  was  purged  of  the 
Puritan  leaven  in  other  respects. 
Francis  Lord  Rouse  had  died  a  few 
years  before,  and  had  been  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  aisle  known 
as  "Provost  Lupton's  ChapeL" 
The  Royalists  did  not  proceed  to 
the  extent  of  digging  up  his  bones. 
But  his  banners  and  escutcheons, 
says  Antony  Wood,  ''were  pulled 
down  with  scorn  by  the  loyal  pro- 
vost and  fellows,  and  thrown  aside 
as  tokens  and  badges  of  damned 


baseness  and  rebellion."  *'  The 
irons  for  the  banner,"  says  Hug- 
gett  (in  1767),  ''are  there  to  this 
day."  They  did  all  they  could  to 
erase  the  memory  of  "  the  old  illi- 
terate Jew  of  Eton,"  as  they  called 
him — though,  so  far  as  really  ap- 
pears, he  was  as  much  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  not  more  illiterate  than 
some  other  provosts ;  and  he  found- 
ed three  exhibitions  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  which  Etonians 
enjoy  to  this  day.  In  the  portrait 
of  him  which  is  still  suffered  to 
hang  in  the  provost's  dining-hall, 
he  shows  a  face  that  might  pass  for 
an  honest  Royalist  enough.  Rouse's 
successor,  Lockyer,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Richard  Cromwell  as 
Protector,  was  removed  ;  probably 
also  Singleton,  the  master,  as  Tho- 
mas Montagu  succeeded  him  that 
year. 

Petitions  of  all  sorts  crowded  in 
upon  the  new  King  from  sufferers 
— ^not  always  the  most  really  de- 
serving— ^who  looked  for  recom- 
pense under  the  new  order  of  things. 
Many  also  of  the  other  party  tried 
to  excuse  themselves,  or  to  make 
their  peace.  Amongst  others,  John 
Bonde  applied  for  some  indulgence, 
as  having  once  been  in  the  service 
of  the  royal  children — as  page,  or 
gentleman,  or  in  some  such  capacity 
— from  which  having  been  dis- 
missed under  the  Parliament,  he 
had  become  schoolmaster  of  Charter- 
House,  afterwards  of  Eton,  then 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  now,  at 
the  date  of  his  application,  in  gene- 
ral difficulties ;  ms  letter,  in  fact, 
leaving  an  impression  not  alto- 
gether favourable  to  Mr  Boncle 
himself,  or  conveying  a  high  notion 
of  an  Eton  head-master's  dignity  in 
those  days. 

The  college,  which  had  no  doubt 
suffered  considerably  during  the 
Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth, 
rose  to  even  more  than  its  former 
prosperity  under  provost  AUestree 
and  head-master  RosewilL  Never 
man  deserved  his  elevation  better 
thfm  Dr  Richard  AUestree.  He  had 
fought  for  the  First  Charles  in  the 
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Btadents'  troop  at  Oxford — had 
risked  bis  life  for  the  Second  in 
conducting  his  correspondence  with 
loyal  friends  abroad — ^had  been  pro- 
scribed and  all  but  hanged  more 
than  once — ^was  a  hearty  Church-of- 
England  man,  and  a  sound  divine. 
Yet  the  story  went  (and  it  is  very 
possibly  true)  that  all  these  merits 
might  have  been  forgotten  by  his 
royal  and  thoughtless  master,  but 
for  the  accident  of  his  remarkable 
ugliness — patent,  to  this  day,  to  any 
one  who  sees  his  picture.  Roches- 
ter is  said  to  have  made  a  bet  with 
the  King  that  he  would  find  an 
uglier  man  than  Lauderdale,  and 
forthwith  to  have  introduced  Alles- 
tree,  whom  he  had  stumbled  upon 
in  the  street,  and  whom  Charles 
then  remembered  and  promoted. 
He  found  Eton  in  debt,  and  half 
in  ruins  ;  "  the  pretended  saints," 
Huggett  says,  had  divided  amongst 
themselves  the  surplus  revenues, 
instead  of  employing  them  for  the 
advantage  of  the  foundation — a 
course  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
members  of  coUegiate  bodies  who 
make  no  special  pretension  to  be 
saints  have  been  also  known  to 
pursue.  Allestree  rebuilt  the  whole 
western  face  of  the  large  quadrangle 
at  his  own  charge.  But  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  alterations  were  by 
no  means  completed  ;  for  Rosewill, 
then  head-master,  left  ^£300  by  will, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
subscription  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  again  rebuilt  It  is  in  Rose- 
will's  mastership  that  we  have  first 
been  able  to  find  any  list  of  the 
school,  or  any  clue  to  the  numbers. 
This  list,  of  the  year  167S,  *  shows 
that  the  old  '*  seventh  "  form  had 
disappeared,  and  the  sixth  stands 
first,  as  it  does  now.  It  contains 
only  eight  names  —  all  collegers, 
and  all  elected  afterwards,  in  dif- 
ferent years,  to  King's,    The  fifth 


contains  thirty-eight — nineteen  col- 
legers, followed  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  oppidans,  of  whom  Sir  John 
Price  is  "captain."  There  are 
fifty -nine  in  the  fourth,  fifty-eight 
in  the  third,  thirty-four  in  the  se- 
cond, one  in  the  "  Bible  seat,"  and 
nine  apparently  "unplaced"  below, 
unless  they  may  possibly  be  choris- 
ters. The  whole  number  (includ- 
ing these  last)  is  207.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  at 
least  seventy-eight  collegers.  The 
only  nobleman  is  Lord  Alexander  ; 
there  are  five  baronets. 

The  plague,  of  which  the  Eton 
scholars  had  been  so  much  afraid  in 
Elizabeth's  days,  returned  again 
with  far  greater  virulence  in  1662 
and  the  following  years.  It  does 
not  seem  that  on  either  occasion  it 
was  very  fatal  in  the  school  itself ; 
at  least  but  few  deaths  are  recorded 
in  the  Eton  registers.t  But  it  gave 
rise  to  a  remarkable  ordinance  as  to 
the  use  of  tobacco,  which  contrasts 
curiously  with  modem  Eton  rules. 
Let  old  Thomas  Heame  give  it  in 
his  own  words  : — 

''Even  children  were  obliged  to 
smoak.  And  I  remember  that  I  heard 
formerly  Tom  Rogers,  who  was  yeoman 
beadle,  say  that  when  he  was  that  year 
a  schoolboy  at  Eaton,  all  the  boys  of 
that  school  were  obliged  to  smoak  in  the 
school  every  morning,  and  that  he  was 
never  whipped  so  much  in  his  life  as  ho 
was  one  morning  for  not  smoaking." — 
Diary,  ii  449. 

Later  Eton  reminiscences  connect 
the  whippings  with  smoking  in  a 
different  way. 

James  II.  touched  for  the  evil  at 
Eton  in  1686,  and  amongst  his 
patients  were  the  Hon.  Charles 
and  George  Cecil,  sons  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter.  He  performed  the  same 
ceremony  there,  possibly  for  the 
last  time,  in  1688. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  times 
when  the  records  of  the  school  and 
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t  The  deaths  of  three  "  scholars  '*  appear  in  Hnegett*s  copy  of  the  Eton  regis- 
ters in  1662,  and  of  one  in  each  of  tne  three  following  years,  but  the  plague  is 
not  stated  to  be  the  cause. 
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its  masters  become  more  distinctly  knew  as  gracsefully  How  to  dispose  of 

historical    Charies  Roderick,  who  bis  money,  as  how  to  leoeiTe  it    To 

had  been  lower-master,  or  usher  as  ^  P°^  ^Z^L^^'t^Zw 
..11  11  J  J  -D  *ii  wu  known  to  DO T6ry  noDML  in  SQPpiy* 
It  was  still  called,  under  Bosewill,  £„  y,^  ^^^  tiie  proper  books  and 
succeeded  lum  in  the  head-master-  o<£er  neoeaaarie^  and  thai  in  good 
ship  j  "an  excellent  scholar,"  says  qoanti^  ;  being  rightly  ^>priaed  that 
Cole,  "yet  never  had  the  courage  to  tne  quckest  natural  parte,  and  Hm 
preach  one  sermon,  though  he  com-  ■»<**  promiring  genina,  might  be  cramp- 
posed  not  a  few."   Boderick  became  edbythe  "re.a»vu»to<fomi»* 

El**7^n  wK!;!^iT.Zn?^  The  grateful  biographer  goes  on 

S^  ^^ir^r^i;™  tW^  to  speak  of  him  as  «  versed  In  men, 

head-master  of  whom  there  has  ^^^     j^  ^^^,.      ^  ^^^ 

survived  any  satisfactory  account  ~  .  ^oMt-d  bv  olA  and  voune  in 

but  Newborough  was  fortunate  in  ^^  j^     8  ^  ^^      ^      ^^  i„ 

i?'S5.*S  IS  \^^t  ^  t™«  ("there  be£g  or^<me 

?'  ^  ^IS"  '  1    •  ^     A^-^i  death  for  three  yeara'  n>ace  out  of 

touched  with  a  loving  and  partial  l^^^        ^^    .jj  r^Xsou  attri- 

S™^^^'J"!Llif  Zm  ^W  n't  ^^^  i°  great  measure  to  Dr  New- 

tion  m  the  mam  from  other  no-  borough's  scrupulous  care.    He  had 

'  been  often  anxious  to  resign,  but 

"fie  was  of  a  graceful  person  and  was  persuaded,  for  the  sake  of  the 

comely  aqiect ;  htM  a  presence  fit  to  school,  to  retain  his  office,  until  his 

awe  the  numerous  tribe  over  which  he  failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire 

prwided;  grave washeinhisbdiaviour,  ^  i^^j      g^  ^^^  the  year  foUow- 

s^i^^'^'^^Ad'dS^  k^^'v'^^""^?"^.**^**'?^,; 

Bionate  his  corroetiou;  <uid  when  any  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  inscnp- 

hopes  of  amendment  appeared,  he  de-  tion  on  his  tomb  records  him  as — 

oUned  severe  remedies.     He   always  EtonensU  SchoUe 

chose,  in  the  places  to  which  as  mas-  t.^—.— .  /  t.i..-.  ««. :««.».  «.ir:n» 

ter  he  had  a  right  of  coUation,  those  Teixarum  Orbwjeripsum maxun* 

youths  whose  indostiy,  modes^,  and  Jaagiave  . 

good  be^yioup  rendered  them  remark-  rj^g  i^^ast  was  not  an  empty  one. 

able,  imd  that  80  far  i&t)m  being  moved  The  list  of    Newborough's  pupils 

by  their  parents  or  fnends  application  ,  J^     i   j       i                   _J;      ^t 

uLde  to  ^m,  that  even  without  their  ^o«ld  mclude  a  large  proportion  of 

knowledge  he  frequently  confeired  his  the  men  who  were  then  nsmg  to 

pkce  on  them.     Careful  he  was,  to  eminence.    Foremost  among  them 

the  ^^reatest  exactness  and  rigidness  were    the   two   Walpoles,    Bobert 

imaginable,  of  the  morals  of  the  youths  and    Horatio    (  afterwards     Lord 

committed  to  his  charge.    Nor  in  the  Walpole),    and  Horace    St  John, 

common  school  exercises  was  a  light  t^«X   -dC!i:»^u,.^i^«      r\t    c:.    tia_ 

any  wit  so  much  aimed  at,  as  gSxi  Jf ~  x^,W!^^tfn£    ««fn«^ 

sound  sense  and  grave  reflections.  7  .  .  J?^   Walpole's    future    emmence 

Exceeding  happy  was  he  in  his  expres-  Newborough  seems   to  nave  had 

sion,  his  words  flowing  from  him  just,  some  prevision.     When  he  heard 

though  swift^  and  always  inimitably  that  some  of  his  late  pupils  were 

expressive  ;    the   jejune   and   insipid  already  making  themselves  heard 

^!2S!J^5f^J'^*^£  M*^™^*^  "^  ""l  in  Parliament-especiaUy  St  John 

commentators  he  held  m  the  utmost  i  ^  «,«^x^  :«  -^JTi-    «t>«,4.  t  «« 

contempt,   who  Hither  confound   and  T^^J^}^  \?  ~P{y'  ^TI.V? 

perplex  the  sense  of  their  authors,  than  impatient  to  hear  that  Robert  Wal- 

extricate  us  from  our  difficulties.  .  .  .  pole  has  spoken,  for  I  am  convinced 

Generous  and  hospitable  was  he ;  and  he  will  be  a  good  orator."  t 

*  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  "  Antiquitates  et  Athens  Etonenses," 
in  fop  vols.  8vo.  "  By  an  Impartial  Hand"  (Buchd.  Bawlinson,  D.D.),  with 
specimen  page. 

t  The  foUowing  bill  for  "extras,"  for  a  boy  named  Patrick,  from  April  1687 
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Newborongh  was  sacceeded  by 
another  man  of  some  eminence  in 
Mb  way,  though  rather  as  a  polemi- 
cal divine  thui  as  a  schoolmaster. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the 
time  calls  him  ''the  great  Dr 
Snape ;"  but  the  great  fight  that  he 
fought  with  Bishop  Hoadley  in  de- 
fence of  orthodoxy,  and  the  virulent 
pamphlets  which  it  called  forth  on 
both  sides,  are  pretty  well  forgotten, 
and  posterity  has  had  no  great  loss. 
Party  spirit  must  have  run  high  at 
Eton  on  this  "  Bangor  controversy;" 
for  one  of  the  assistant -masters, 
Thackeray,  found  his  position  there 
so  uncomfortable  in  consequence  of 
the  part  he  had  taken,  that  he  re- 
signed, and  afterwards  became  head- 
master of  Harrow. 

Dr  Snape's  enemies  have  pre- 
served the  fact,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man — ^his  family  having  been  '•  Ser- 
geant-farriers "  to  the  King  for  200 
years.  His  mother,  and  afterwards 
his  sister,  kept  the  earliest  recorded 
**  Dame's  "  houses  at  Eton.  He  was 
selected  to  represent  the  faculty  of 
(Hvinity  when  the  University  of 
Frankfurt  invited  Cambridge  to  be 
present  by  delegates  at  their  great 
Jubilee  in  1707,  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  their  foundation. 
On  resigning  his  post  in  1720,  he 
is  said  to  have  entered  a  town-boy's 
name  upon  the  school  list  without 
consulting  his  parents,  in  order  to 
raise  the  number,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  round  total  of  400. 


It  was  the  year  of  the  great 
South  Sea  bubble  when  Dr  Henry 
Bland  succeeded,  coming  from  Don- 
caster  School  The  tide  of  false  pro- 
sperity floated  the  numbers  up  at 
once  to  425  ;  next  year  the  bubble 
had  burst,  and  they  fell  to  375. 
One  of  lus  favourite  pupils  was 
William  Cole,  the  antiquary,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  '^  fine  and 
stately  presence,"  and  an  elegant 
Latin  scholar.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
and  offered  to  make  him  a  bishop, 
which  he  declined.  Sir  Robert  was 
said  never  to  forget  his  old  school- 
fellows. Cole  mentions  a  letter  in 
his  possession  from  Bishop  Tanner 
to  a  friend,  in  which  he  says  he 
**  does  not  hope  to  be  preferred  till 
all  the  Eton  and  King's  men  have 
been  provided  for. 

Of  Dr  George,  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, an  amusing  anecdote  has 
been  preserved  by  Nichols.  George 
was  accustomed  to  declaim  Greek 
to  his  boys  ore  rotundo,  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  residing  at 
Clifden  House,  walked  over  one 
day  to  Eton  to  call  upon  Dr  George, 
taking  with  him  Dr  Ayscough,  tu- 
tor to  the  boy-princes  afterwards 
George  III.  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  head-master  was  engaged  in 
school,  and  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panion stood  for  some  time  listen- 
ing and  peeping  at  the  door  while 
he  was  expoun£ng  Homer  with  re- 
markable energy  and  action.  When 
Dr  George  hea^  of  the  royal  visitor 


to  Hunch  1688,  is  preBerved  amongst  Tanner^a  MSS.     It  has  the  receipt  of  "  R. 
Newborongh,'*  as  nead-master : — 

Carriage  of  letters,  &c., 

For  a  bat  and  ram  club, 


Four  pairs  of  gloves, 

Eight  pairs  of  shoes, 

Bookseller's  bill,     . 

Gutting  his  hair  eight  times, 

Wonn^ed,  treacle,  and  manna, 

Mendiog  his  clothes, 

Fair  of  sarters, 

Schole  nre. 

Given  to  the  servants, 

A  new  frock, 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

0 

2 

16 

14 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

12 

5 


4 
9 
0 
0 
2 
0 
8 
8 
3 
0 
6 
8 


£3    6    8 
Paid  the  writing-master  half  a  year,  due  next  April  21,  '89,  10    0 
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whom  he  had  missed,  he  went  over 
to  Clifden  the  same  afternoon  to 
make  his  apologies.  The  Prince  told 
him  the  story,  adding  that  he  wished 
the  Doctor  had  come  an  hour  ear- 
lier, to  have  heard  Ayscongh  taking 
off  his  energetic  performance  in  a 
lesson  with  his  boys.  It  was  not  a 
gracious  speech;  and  Dr  Gkoi^ge, 
Nichols  adds,  "took  himself  off" 
very  shortly.  The  period  of  his 
mastership  was  marked  by  one  veiy 
horrible  event.  In  March  1730, 
was  buried  in  the  college  chapel 
'^Edward  Cochran,  murdered  by 
his  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Dalton, 
with  a  penknife.''  Such  is  the 
entry  in  the  parish  register;  but 
the  inscription  which  is  or  was 
to  be  read  on  his  tomb  has  the 
words  "  accidentally  stabbed."  Pro- 
bably it  was  an  act  of  sudden  pas- 
sion. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  the 
school  must  have  very  early  re- 
quired some  additional  teaching 
power  besides  the  two  masters  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statutes.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  to 
a  much  later  date,  this  had  been 
supplied  by  monitors.  The  restric- 
tion by  which  the  masters  were  for- 
bidden to  take  any  fees  (even  from 
oppidans)  was  probably  evaded, 
almost  from  the  first,  by  the  system 
then  universal  in  all  transactions  of 
giving  presents,  under  which  head- 
ing the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  soon 
began  to  pay  pretty  highly  for  their 
education.  Traces  of  this  arrange- 
ment remain  in  the  custom  still 
prevailing — not  at  all  to  the  credit 
of  the  school — of  presenting  a  sum 
as  "leaving-money"  to  the  head- 
master and  the  private  tutor.  At 
what  time  assistant- masters  were 
first  appointed  does  not  appear. 
But  they  were  no  doubt  paid,  up  to 
a  comparatively  late  date,  entirely 
from  such  fees  as  the  parents  of 
those  under  their  tuition  chose  to 
give  them.  A  curious  advertise- 
ment (in  the  '  London  Evening  Post ' 
of  Nov.  9,  1731)  by  Mr  Francis 
€k)ode,  who  had  been  lower-master 
for  many  years  under  Newborough, 


throws  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject : — 

"Whereas  Mr  Franc  Groode,  under- 
master  of  Eaton,  does  herehy  signify  that 
there  will  he  at  Christmas  next,  or  soon 
after,  two  vacancies  in  his  school — ^vix., 
as  assistants  to  him  and  tutors  to  the 
young  gents. :  if  any  two  gentlemen  of 
either  University  (who  have  commenced 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  least)  shi^  think 
themsSves  duly  qualified,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  such  an  employment,  let  them 
enquire  of  John  Potts,  Pickleman  in 
Gracious  Street,  or  at  Mr  G.*s  own 
house  in  Eaton  Coll^|;e,  where  they 
may  purchase  the  same  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  on  conditions  fully  to  Hieir 
own  satisfaction.  F.  Goodb. 

**N.B. — ^It  was  very  erroneously  re- 
ported that  the  last  place  was  disposed 
of  under  40s." 

Certainly  the  place  is  worth  some- 
thing more  now.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  doubt  in  Goode's 
mind  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  the 
arrangement ;  he  was  a  very  respect- 
able man,  and  was  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeding Newborough  in  the  head- 
mastership.  He  was  only  defeated 
by  Dr  Snape  after  a  very  warm  con- 
test, and  was  much  disappointed  at 
the  result. 

Dr  G^rge  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  his  assistants,  William  Cooke. 
His  short  administration  of  two 
years  is  thus  summed  up  by  Cole  in 
his  most  spiteful  vein : — 

''William  Cooke  made  master  of  the 
school,  for  which  post  not  beinff  found 
equal,  he  was  made  fellow  of  we  col- 
lege to  let  him  down  gently;  and,  to  get 
rid  of  his  impertinence,  insolence,  and 
other  unamiable  qualities,  he  was  sing- 
ly recommended  to  he  |HX)vost  of  Kings 
on  Dr  Sumner's  death.  It  is  not  we 
first  time  a  man's  unsocial  and  had  dis- 
position has  heen  the  occasion  of  his  ad- 
vancement. I  know  the  coll^«  would 
be  delighted  to  kick  him  up  higher,  so 
that  they  could  get  rid  of  a  formal  im- 
portant pedant,  who  will  be  a  school- 
master in  whatever  station  of  life  his 
fortune  may  advance  him  to." 

Some  personal  enmity  had  evi- 
dently a  share  in  this  note;  but 
Cooke  was  certainly  not  a  success- 
ful master,  and  the  school  under  his 
management  fell  off  in  numbos  and 
repute.    His  successor,  Dr  Sumner, 
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though  an  able  and  ssealons  teacher, 
could  only  partially  restore  its  good 
name  during  nine  years  of  office. 

Dr  Rawlinson,  amongst  his  MSS., 
quotes  from  the  '  Daily  Advertiser ' 
an  account  of  a  royaJ  visit  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  a  very  complimen- 
tary paragraph  : — 

"  1747,  Aug.  nth.— King  George  II. 
▼iiited  the  College  and  School  of  Eton, 
when  on  short  notice  Master  Slater  *  of 
Bedford,  Master  Masham  of  Reading, 
and  Master  Williams  of  London,  spoke 
each  a  Latin  speech  (most  probably 
made  by  their  masters),  with  whicu 
his  Majesty  seemed  exceedingly  well 

E leased,  and  obtained  for  them  a  week's 
oUdays.  To  the  yoong  orators  five 
guineas  each  had  been  more  accept- 
able.'' 

In  1754,  on  Sumner's  resignation, 
Dr  Edwaid  Barnard,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  who  had 
been  private  tutor  at  Eton  to 
Charles  Townshend,  was  elected  to 
the  head- mastership.  Under  his 
vigorous  rule  the  school  rose  again 
rapidly  and  steadily.  Two  assist- 
ant-masters were  added  the  year 
after  his  appointment  to  meet  the 
increasing  number  of  oppidans;  and 
two  more  in  1760:  Sumner  had 
gradually  raised  the  total  number 
of  the  school  to  350 ;  when  Dr  Bar- 
nard was  promoted  to  the  provost- 
ship  in  1756,  he  left  522  boys  on 
the  Eton  list — a  larger  number  by 
far  than  had  been  known  at  any 
previous  time,  and  which  the  school 
never  reached  again  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

For  Eton  was  unfortunate  in  his 
successor;  doubly  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  new  master  was  a  man 
from  whom  very  much  was  expect- 
ed, whose  appointment  seemed  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made, 
and  who  did  really  possess  many  of 
the  most  important  qualifications 
for  his  office.  John  Foster,  the  son 
of  a  Windsor  tradesman,  had  enter- 
ed the  school  very  young,  and  dur- 
ing Ids  career  there  was  the  ad- 
miration of  his  schoolfellows  and 


the  pride  of  his  masters.  He  went 
off  early  as  captain  to  King's,  with 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar ; 
and  Dr  Barnard,  immediately  upon 
his  own  appointment,  had  recalled 
him  from  Cambridge  to  an  assistant- 
mastership.  In  that  position  he 
seems  to  have  fully  borne  out  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him;  for,  on  Barnard's  resigna- 
tion, Foster  was  at  once  elect^  to 
succeed  him.  But  though  his  scho- 
larship was  unquestionable,  and  his 
discharge  of  his  duties  most  con- 
scientious, there  were  deficiencies 
of  other  qualifications  which  were 
not  to  be  got  over.  He  wanted 
dignity  of  person  and  manner,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  these  are  very  important  points 
in  the  ruler  of  five  hundred  boys, 
many  of  them  just  attaining  man- 
hood. The  words  of  an  anonymous 
contemporary  biographer  probably 
state  the  case  fairly : — 

'*  Learning  is  not  the  only  requisite 
qualification  for  such  a  school  as  Eton; 
other  qualities  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  character  suited  to  such  an 
important  and  difficult  charge.  He, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  succeeded  a 
man  who  pre-eminently  possessed  all 
the  requisite  talents  for  his  situation. 
The  comparison  was  replete  with  dis- 
advantage ;  and,  not  being  able  to  adopt 
his  predecessor's  mode  of  management 
and  regulation,  he  rested  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  discipline.  He  therefore  became 
unpopular  amon^  his  scholars.  The  in- 
feriority of  his  birth,  which  would  never 
have  suggested  itself  had  he  made  him- 
self beloved,  was  a  circumstance  which 
helped  to  augment  dislike,  and  to  dis- 
pose the  higher  classes  of  his  scholars 
frequently  to  display  a  contempt  for  his 
person,  and  sometimes  to  resist  his  au- 
thority ;  he  therefore  judged  it  best  to 
resign  his  situation." 

He  had  the  mortification,  before 
he  resigned,  to  see  the  school  fall 
away  in  numbers  from  the  522  left 
by  Dr  Barnard  to  230 ;  but.  his  zeal 
and  conscientiousness  were  deserv- 
edly rewarded  by  such  consolation 
as  a  canonry  of  Windsor  could  give. 


*  Thomas  Sclater  went  to  King's  as  captain  that  year. 
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His  health,  however,  was  broken, 
though  he  was  only  forty-two.  '*  He 
had  a  bad  consumptive  constitu- 
tion," says  Cole,  "which  was  not 
bettered  by  the  fatigues  of  a  school 
and  the  sedentariness  of  a  scholar." 
He  died  at  Spa  the  year  following. 
His  remains  were  subsequently 
removed,  and  reinterred  at  Wind- 
sor. On  his  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard there  are  the  following  re- 


markable words,  most  probably  his 
own: — 

"  Qui  faerim,   ex  hoc   mannore  cog- 
nosces; 
Qoalia  vero,  cognosces  iltcubi ; 
£o  scilicet  supremo  tempore 
Quo^omet  quabs  et  tu  fueris  cog- 
noscam.' 

Of  the  many  distinguished  pupils 
of  Barnard  and  Foster  we  must 
speak  hereafter. 


COBNELIUS  0  DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMBN,  AND  OTHEB  THINGS 

EN  OENEBAJU. 


PAST  zin. 


60IN0  INTO  PABLIAKXNT. 


Looking  out  at  life  from  the  very 
narrow  loophole  at  which  I  sit,  I 
scarcely  like  to  afl&rm  anything  very 
positively ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  see,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
remember  a  time  in  which  so  many 
men  aspired  to  public  life  as  the 
present  There  were  always,  and 
I  trust  there  always  will  be,  a  large 
class  to  whom  Parliament  will  be  a 
natural  and  suitable  ambition.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  the  proud 
prerogative  of  representing  every 
interest  of  the  kingdom.  Th^  land- 
owner, the  millowner,  the  man  of 
ships,  the  man  of  mines,  the 
friend  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  advocate 
of  the  Pope.  Even  crotchets  and 
caprices  have  their  members ;  and 
there  are  men  who  tinker  about 
street-organs  or  licences  to  oyster- 
cellars,  but  who  really,  as  they 
consume  their  own  smoke,  are 
small  nuisances,  and  may  easily  be 
endured.  Even  bores  are  repre- 
sented in  Parliament;  and  if  the 
Brothers  Davenport  only  live  long 
enough  amongst  us,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Mr  Howitt,  for  instance, 
should  not  stand  up  in  the  House 
to  represent  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  nation.  I  like  all  this.  I 
am  certain  that  at  the  price  of  lis- 
tening to  an  enormous  amount  of 
twadale  we  purchase  safety.    One 


Idea  would  be  a  very  troublesome 
and  cantankerous  fellow  if  you 
would  not  let  him  talk,  but  with 
his  free  speech  he  is  happy,  and, 
better  still,  he  is  innocuous.  How- 
ever silly  Ms  project  be,  he  is  so 
certain  to  make  it  sillier  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of  it,  that  it  is  right  good  pol- 
icy to  invite  him  to  explain  himself. 
It  would  be  hard,  too,  to  deny  a 
man  who  has  contested  his  borough, 
borne  the  fag  and  the  rough  usage, 
the  abuse,  the  insult,  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  a  contested  election,  the  smaU 
privilege  of  hearing  himself  say 
''  Sir"  to  the  Speaker,  though  the 
shuffling  sound  of  departing  feet 
should  make  the  sentence  that  fol- 
lowed inaudible.  Tliis,  however,  is 
a  costly  privilege ;  it  is  essentially 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  man ;  for 
since  we  have  taken  such  immense 
precautions  against  bribery,  a  seat 
m  Parliament  has  become  a  far 
more  expensive  thing  than  ever  it 
was  before.  The  apparent  paradox 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation. 
Have  you  not  once  or  twice,  if  not 
oftener,  in  life  drunk  excellent 
claretinsome  remote  country-house, 
where  the  owner's  means  were  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  such  a  luxuiy  ? 
The  reason  was,  the  duties  were 
high,  and  the  smuggler  found  it 
worth  while  to  evade  them.    The 
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reduced  tariff,  however,  cut  off  the 
contraband,  and  though  the  legal 
article  was  cheaper,  it  never  came 
so  low  in  price  as  the  ''run"  one. 
There  is  therefore  now  less  smug- 
gling into  the  House  ;  but  even  the 
low  duty  is  too  high  for  the  poor 
man. 

This  circumstance  it  is  which 
makes  it  the  more  incomprehensible 
to  me : — ^when  men,  whose  fortunes 
I  am  well  aware  are  smaU,  and  whose 
positions  would  seem  to  call  for 
every  exercise  of  energy  andindustry, 
lounge  into  my  room  and  tell  me 
"  they  are  going  into  Parliament." 
If  these  were  all,  or  if  even  a  fair 
number  of  them  were,  very  clever 
fellows — well  read,  well  grounded, 
with  good  memories,  fluent  of 
speech,  endowed  with  much  tact, 
and  a  happy  address — I  might  say, 
though  not  exactly  bom  to  be  states- 
men, they  might  find  a  career  in  pub- 
lic life.  The  discipline  of  a  govern- 
ment requires  so  many  petty  officers, 
that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  such  men  expecting  to  be  ser- 
geants and  corporals.  The  House, 
too,  is  a  rare  club ;  its  gossip  is  the 
best  gossip,  its  interests  are  the  best 
interests,  even  its  jobs  and  intrigues 
are  finer,  grander,  better  games  of 
skill  than  any  that  ever  engaged 
the  wits  and  tried  the  temper  of 
gamblers.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
sphere  in  which  ability  was  so  sure 
to  have  its  legitimate  sway  and 
swing. 

One  cannot  conceive  a  place,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  play-ground  of  a  great 
school,  where  fair  play  ia  so  sure  to 
be  the  rule  and  practice.  It  is  the 
(me  spot  on  earth  where  the  weak 
cannot  be  browbeaten,  and  the 
strong  cannot  be  a  tyrant.  It  is 
the  only  arena  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed,  wherein  right-minded- 
ness has  obtained  the  force  of 
talent,  and  mere  honesty  can  hold 
its  own  against  any  odds  in  ability. 
I  admit  at  once  how  proud  a  thing 
it  is  to  belong  to  such  an  assem- 
blage, and  I  only  ask  that  the  men 
who  aspire  to  it  should  have  some- 
thing in  proportion  to  the  preten- 


sion. I  mean  that  it  \b  not  enough 
that  they  have  failed  as  barristers — 
broken  down  as  novelists — been 
bankrupt  as  speculators,  or  unfor- 
tunate in  any  other  career  in  life — 
that  they  should  come  here.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  neither  a  re- 
formatory nor  an  asylum.  It  was 
never  intended  to  recall  the  wander- 
ing sheep  of  politics  to  the  pleasant 
pasturages  of  office,  or  prove  a  re- 
fuge for  the  forlorn  castaways — ^the 
street-walkers  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Johnson  called  patriotism  the  last 
refuge  of  q^scoundrel.  What  if 
Parliament  were  to  become  the  last 
resource  of  incapacity  !  I  earnestly 
hope  this  may  not  be  so.  I  ar- 
dently desire  that  other  men's  ex- 
periences may  not  be  as  my  experi- 
ences. I  long  to  think  that  the 
dreary  creatures  who  come  to  show 
me  the  "twaddle  "they  have  written 
to  the  free  and  independent  electors 
of  Snugborough,  are  not  a  wide- 
spread pestilence,  but  a  small  local 
disease  invented  for  my  especial 
torment  What  mornings  have  I 
passed,  listening  to  their  opinions 
on  currency,  on  the  colonies,  on  the 
Catholics!  what  they  would  do 
about  Church  rates — how  they  would 
deal  with  the  franchise.  These  are 
the  aspiring  creatures  who  mean  to 
be  terrible  to  Oladstone,  and  thorns 
in  the  side  of  Disraeli.  There  are 
others  who  vow  themselves  to  com- 
mittee life — who  mean  to  pass  their 
days  in  the  smaller  shrines  of  poli- 
tics, and  only  pray  to  the  saints  who 
preside  over  railway  rogueries  and 
the  peculations  of  public  works. 
Last  of  aU,  there  are  the  ''  Dun- 
drearies"  of  statecraft,  who  know 
nothing  themselves,  nor  ever  knew 
any  one  who  did — who  want  to  be 
in  the  House  because  it  is  the  right 
thing,  and  who  feel  about  politics 
as  did  the  Bouigeois  Centilhomme 
about  prose— it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
be  talking  it  even  unconsciously. 
These  men,  by  some  strange  fatality, 
always  speak  of  the  achievement  as 
an  easy  one.  They  know  a  *'  fel- 
low" who  can  get  them  in  for  eight 
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hundred  or  a  thousand;  and  they 
tell  you  little  anecdotes  of  election- 
eering rogueries  you  have  often 
read  in  print,  as  part  of  the  personal 
experiences  of  "  the  fellow  "  afore- 
said. I  own  these  men  try  me  sore- 
ly, and  even  the  bland  temper  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  me  is  at 
moments  driven  to  its  last  intrench- 
ments.  The  affected  contempt  they 
assume  for  public  life — ^the  tone  of 
"  rogues  all "  they  put  on  with  re- 
spect to  men  in  power,  and  the 
levity  with  which  they  treat  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  strongest  are 
seen  to  stagger  under-r-these  are  the 
things  that  push  my  patience  to  its 
limits. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if 
these  men  entered  the  House  we 
should  never  hear  of  them ;  that 
they  would  be  as  completely  ignor- 
ed as  if  they  sat  in  the  reporters' 
gallery.  Be  it  so ;  but  I  ask,  Why 
should  they  be  there  at  all)  why 


should  they  aspire  to  be  there) 
What  fatal  tendency  of  our  age  in- 
clines men  to  adopt  a  career  in  all 
respects  unsuited  to  them  )  When 
Pitt  said  of  our  octogenarian  gene- 
rals, "I  don't  know  what  effect 
they  produce  on  the  enemy,  but  I 
know  that  they  frighten  me"  he 
expressed  what  I  very  strongly  feel 
about  these  small  boys  of  politics — 
they  fill  me  with  fear  and  mis- 
giving. The  numbers  of  such  men 
assuming  airs  of  statecraft,  talking 
of  great  questions,  and  identifying 
themselves  and  their  small  natures 
with  measures  of  moment,  has  the 
same  effect  in  political  life  as  the 
great  issue  of  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  has  in  finance.  These  are 
the  greenbacks  of  public  life ;  and 
as  a  general  election  is  approaching, 
let  me  caution  constituencies  against 
making  them  a  legal  tender,  or  even 
for  a  moment  supposing  they  are 
good  as  gold. 


CONTIKENTAL  EXCVB8I0NI8TS. 


In  common  with  others  of  my 
countrymen  who  live  much  abroad, 
I  have  often  had  to  deplore  the  un- 
fair estimate  of  England  that  must 
be  made  by  commenting  on  the 
singular  specimens  of  man  and 
woman-hood  that  fill  the  railroad 
trains,  crowd  the  steamboats,  and 
deluge  the  hotels  of  the  Continent. 
How  often  have  I  had  to  assure 
inquiring  foreigners  that  these 
people  were  not  the  Sltte  of  our 
nation!  With  what  pains  have  I 
impressed  upon  them  that  these 
men  and  women  represent  habits 
and  ways  and  modes  of  thought 
which  a  stranger  might  travel  Eng- 
land in  its  length  and  breadth  with- 
out once  encountering,  and  that  to 
predicate  English  life  from  such 
examples  would  be  a  grievous  in- 
justice ! 

This  evil,  however,  has  now  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  form  of  exagger- 
ation for  which  I  was  in  no  way 
prepared.  It  seems  that  some  en- 
terprising and  unscrupulous  man 


has  devised  the  project  of  conduct- 
ing some  forty  or  fifty  persons,  ir- 
respective of  age  or  sex,  from  Lon- 
don to  Naples  and  back  for  a  fixed 
sum.  He  contracts  to  carry  them, 
feed  them,  lodge  them,  and  amuse 
them.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
diet,  theatricals,  sculpture,  carved- 
wood,  frescoes,  washing,  and  rou- 
lette. In  a  word,  they  are  to  be 
*'  done  for "  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  and  nothing  called  for  on 
their  part  but  a  payment  of  so  many 
pounds  sterling,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  road  or  the  inn,  the  play- 
house, the  gallery,  or  the  museum, 
will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  this 
providential  personage,  whose  name 
assuredly  ought  to  be  Bamum ! 

When  I  read  the  scheme  first  in 
a  newspaper  advertisement  I  caught 
at  the  hope  that  the  speculation 
would  bredc  down.  I  assured  my- 
self that,  though  two  or  three  un- 
happy and  misguided  creatures,  des- 
titute of  friends  and  advisers,  might 
be  found  to  embrace  such  an  offer, 
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there  would  not  be  any  real  class 
from  whicli  such  recruiting  could  be 
drawn.  I  imagined,  besides,  that 
the  characteristic  independence  of 
Englishmen  would  revolt  against 
a  plan  that  reduces  the  traveller  to 
the  level  of  his  trunk,  and  obliter- 
ates every  trace  and  trait  of  the 
individual  I  was  all  wrong :  the 
thing  has  "  taken  " — the  project  is 
a  success ;  and,  as  I  write,  the  cities 
of  Italy  are  deluged  with  droves  of 
these  creatures,  for  they  never  sep- 
arate, and  you  see  them,  forty  in 
number,  pouring  along  a  street  with 
their  director — now  in  front,  now  at 
the  rear — circling  around  them  like 
a  sheepdog — and  really  the  process 
is  as  like  herding  as  may  be.  I  have 
already  met  three  flocks,  and  any- 
thing so  uncouth  I  never  saw  be- 
fore, —  the  men,  mostly  elderly, 
dreary,  sad-looking,  evidently  bored 
and  tired — the  women,  somewhat 
younger,  tratel-tossed  and  crumpled, 
but  intensely  lively,  wide-awake,  and 
facetious.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
continual  sparkle  of  the  eye  and 
the  uneasy  quiver  of  the  mouth, 
one  would  say  that  they  thought 
the  Continent  was  a  practical  joke, 
and  all  foreigners  as  good  fun  as 
anything  at  Astle/s.  When  for- 
eigners first  inquired  of  me  what 
this  strange  invasion  might  mean — 
for  there  was  a  sort  of  vague  sus- 
picion it  had  some  religious  pro- 
paganda in  the  distance — I  tried 
to  turn  off  the  investigation  by  some 
platitude  about  English  eccentri- 
city, and  that  passion  for  anything 
odd  thatmarks  our  nation.  Finding, 
however,  that  my  explanation  was 
received  with  distrust,  I  bethought 
me  of  what  pretext  I  could  frame 
43  more  plausible,  and  at  last  hit 
upon  what  I  flatter  myself  was  in- 
genious. 

I  took  the  most  gossip-loving  of 
my  acquaintances  aside,  and  under 
a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  which 
I  well  knew  he  would  not  keep, 
I  told  him  that  our  Australian  colo- 
nies had  made  such  a  rumpus  of 
late  about  being  made  convict  set- 
lements,  that  we  had  adopted  the 


cheap  expedient  of  sending  our 
rogues  abroad  to  the  Continent, 
apparently  as  tourists;  and  that, 
being  well  dressed  and  well  treated, 
the  project  found  favour  with  the 
knaves,  who,  after  a  few  weeks, 
took  themselves  off  in  various  direc- 
tions as  taste  or  inclination  sug- 
gested. In  fact,  said  I,  in  less  than 
ten  days  you'll  not  see  three,  per- 
haps, of  that  considerable  party  we 
met  a  while  ago  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  then  that  fussy  little  bald  man 
that  you  remarked  took  such  trouble 
about  them  will  return  to  England 
for  more. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  with 
which  he  heard  me — ^the  scheme 
outdid  in  perfidy  all  that  he 
had  believed  even  of  "la  perfide 
Albion ;"  but  it  was  so  like  us,  that 
much  he  must  say.  It  was  so  self- 
ish and  so  saving  and  so  insolent- 
ly contemptuous  towards  all  foreign 
countries,  as  though  the  most  de- 
graded Englishman  was  still  good 
enough  company  for  the  foreigner. 

As  I  have  since  made  a  similar 
confidence  to  two  others,  my  mind 
is  relieved  as  to  all  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  these  invasions.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  remedy  was  too 
strong  for  the  disease ;  far  from  it. 
I  tell  you  deliberately  it  will  be  all 
but  impossible  to  live  abroad  if  these 
outpourings  continue;  for  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  swamps  us  with 
everything  that  ia  low-bred,  vulgar, 
and  ridiculous,  but  that  these  people, 
from  the  hour  they  set  out,  regard 
all  foreign  countries  and  their  inha- 
bitants as  something  in  which  they 
have  a  vested  right  They  have 
paid  for  the  Continent  as  they  paid 
for  Cremome,  and  they  will  have 
the  worth  of  their  money.  They 
mean  to  eat  it  and  drink  it  and 
junket  it  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
When  the  cutlet  is  overdone,  or  the 
cathedral  disappoints  them,  it  is 
not  merely  unsatisfactory — it  is  a 
"  do" — a  "  sell" — a  swindle— just  as 
if  the  rockets  would  refuse  to  go  up 
atVauxhall,  or  the  Catharine-wheels 
to  play.  Europe,  in  their  eyes,  is  a 
great  spectacle,  like  a  show-piece  at 
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Coveut  Qarden ;  and  it  is  theirs  to 
criticise  the  performance  and  laugh 
at  the  performers  at  wilL 

Now,  if  toe  are  not  acquiring 
French  and  Italian,  foreigners  are 
learning  English ;  and  I  must  say 
the  acquisition  redounds  to  them  in 
other  ways  than  pleasure,  for  what 
mortifying  and  impertinent  things 
do  not  these  ''drove  Bulls"  say  of 
all -and  everything  around  them ! 

Is  it  without  reason  that  I  pro- 
test against  these  Bamumites  who 
now  crowd  the  tables  dJidU  and  fill 
the  fiacres,  and  whose  great  unmean- 
ing looks  of  wonder  and  stolidity 
meet  one  at  every  comer  ? 

What  a  blessing  it  was  for  our 
ministers  and  envoys  abroad  that 
the  passport  system  was  abrogated 
before  these  people  took  to  the 
road !  Our  legations  abroad  would 
otherwise  be  besieged  like  a  union 
workhouse  in  a  famine.  One  of 
the  strangest  peculiarities,  too,  of 
the  vulgar  Bull  is  his  passion  for 
talking  what  he  believes  to  be 
French  to  his  own  minister  or 
envoy  on  the  Continent,  whenever 
any  accident  may  have  brought 
them  face  to  face. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished 
diplomatists — ^a  man  whose  reputar 
tion  is  now  £uropean^-once  told 
me  that  the  ordinary  work  of  his 
station  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  worry,  irritation,  and  annoy- 
ance he  experienced  from  these 
people.  He  gave  me  an  instance, 
too,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
victory  did  not,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  lie  with  the  Bore  :  "Vous  Stes 
Minister  d'Angleterre,  I  think^'' 
said  a  pompous -looking  elderly 
BuU,  who  once  made  his  way  into 
a  room  where  my  friend  was  writ- 
ing,  with  a  boldness  all  his  own. 
The  Minister  saw  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  place  and 
its  ways,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
do  anything  for  his  service. 
"  Oui,  oui— j'ai  besoin " 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing ;  but  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
and  you  I  apprehend  to  be  an- 
other, let  UB  talk  English. 


"  Oui,  oui,  je  parle  parfaitement." 

''  Pray,  sir,  say  what  is  it  you 
want  in  the  vernacular." 

*'  J'ai  besoin,  passport" 

"For  what  place  1" 

"  Je  crois  que  j'irai " 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  your  own  name." 

''Moil  Je  m'appelle  Richard 
Gk)vens ;  mais  il  y  a  Madame  Oo- 
vens,  trois  Mademoiselles  Govens, 
Monsieur  Jacques  et  Joseph  (Co- 
vens, and  le  tuteur." 

"  There — ^there,  sir, — ^you  said  Aix- 
la-Chapelle ;  do  me  the  favour  now 
to  leave  me  to  my  own  occupations. 
No — ^nothing  to  pay;  good-morn- 
mg." 

No;  he  was  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  thus  easily,  for  he  continued  in 
the  same  vile  jargon  to  explain 
that  he  was  familiar  with  foreign 
usages,  and  long  habituated  to  tra- 
vel abroad ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
employment  of  very  energetic  lan- 
guage that  my  friend  ultimately 
persuaded  him  to  withdraw  and  go 
about  his  business. 

Three  days  after  this  dreary  in- 
terview, however,  there  came  to  the 
Minister  a  long  letter,  dated  Aix-lar 
Chapelle,  and  written  in  that  strange 
tongue  the  writer  imagined  to  be 
French.  It  was  evidently  a  demand 
for  some  service  to  be  rendered — 
some  favour  to  be  accorded — ^but 
so  mysteriously  veiled  was  the  re- 
quest in  the  complexity  of  the  style, 
that  my  friend  was  totally  unable 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  asked 
of  him.  His  reply,  therefore,  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  epis- 
tle, and  Us  inability  to  comprehend 
it.  "  I  perceive,  sir,"  continued  he, 
''dimly  and  indistinctly  indeed,  that 
you  wish  me  to  do  something  folk' 
you,  though  what  that  something 
may  be,  the  language  of  your  re- 
quest has  totally  obscured.  I  ren- 
der you,  however,  the  only  service 
that  appears  to  lie  at  my  hands.  I 
have  corrected  twenty -eight  mis- 
takes in  the  spelling,  and  seventeen 
in  the  grammar  of  your  letter, 
which  I  now  enclose,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,"  &c. 
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Though  the  pretentions  tone  of 
certain  public  speakers  and  occa- 
sional newspaper  articles  may  deny 
it,  the  truth  is,  England  has  lost 
much  of  the  influence  she  once  pos- 
sessed over  Continental  peoples.  I 
knowthere  are  many  ready  todeclare 
that  they  do  not  regret  thi&  I  am 
aware  that  the  non-intervention 
policy  has  begotten  a  race  of  men 
who  say,  We  want  to  trade  with  the 
foreigner,  not  to  influence  him.  Let 
him  buy  our  cottons  and  our  cut- 
lery, and  we  will  not  ask  him  to 
believe  England  a  great  country  and 
its  alliance  a  safeguard.  I  shall  not 
contest  these  theses.  I  know  enough 
of  life  never  to  dispute  with  people 
who  are  not  mainly  of  my  own 
opinion ;  but  I  go  back  to  what  I 
have  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  Eng- 
land no  longer  holds  the  high  place 
she  once  held  in  the  estimation  of 
all  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  equally 
advisedly  do  I  say,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  depreciation  we  have  incur- 
red is  owing  to  the  sort  of  people 
who  come  abroad,  and  are  deemed 
by  foreigners  to  represent  us. 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  in  what 
disrepute  certain  woollen  fabrics  of 
ours  were  held  in  foreign  markets 
a  few  years  ago,  because  some  un- 
principled manufacturers  deluged 
the  Continent  with  ill-woven  ill- 
dyed  cloths,  so  that  the  word  Eng- 
lish, which  was  once  the  guarantee 
for  goodness,  became  the  stamp  of 
an  inferior  and  depreciated  article. 
So  has  it  been  with  our  travellers. 
These  devil's -dust  tourists   have 


spread  over  Europe,  injuring  our 
credit  and  damaging  our  character. 
Their  crass  ignorance  is  the  very 
smallest  of  their  sins.  It  is  their 
overbearing  insolence,  their  purse- 
strong  insistance,  their  absurd  pre- 
tension to  be  in  a  place  abroad  that 
they  had  never  dreamed  of  aspiring 
to  at  home, — all  these  claims  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  of  the  foreigner 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  very 
distinguished  and  exalted  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain ! 

As  long  as  it  was  open  to  one  to 
deal  with  individual  cases,  he  could 
talk  of  "  oddity,"  "  eccentricity," 
'*  strange  specimens,"  and  the  like ; 
but  now  they  come  in  droves :  what 
is  to  be  done  1  Europe  may  turn 
on  us  one  day  on  account  of  these 
"  Haiders,"  as  America  is  well  dis- 
posed to  do  at  this  moment  Fo- 
reigners may  say,  '*  We  desire  to  be 
able  to  pray  in  our  churches,  to  hear 
in  our  theatres,  to  dine  in  our  res- 
taurants, but  your  people  will  not 
permit  us.  They  come  over,  not  in 
twos  and  threes,  but  in  scores  and 
hundreds,  to  stare  and  to  laugh  at 
us.  They  deride  our  church  cere- 
monies, they  ridicule  our  cookery, 
they  criticise  our  dress,  and  they 
barbarise  our  language.  How  long 
are  we  to  be  patient  under  these 
endurances  1 " 

Take  my  word  for  it,  if  these 
excursionists  go  on,  nothing  short 
of  another  war  and  another  Wel- 
lington will  ever  place  us  where 
we  once  were  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe. 


FTALIAN  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 


When  M'Onppy  remonstrates 
with  his  friend  for  going  to  live  at 
Whitechapel  for  economy,  and  as- 
tutely asl^.  What's  the  use  of  living 
cheap  when  one  has  nothing)  he 
was  enunciating  the  great  guiding 
principle  of  Italian  finance. 

Here  is  a  country  immensely 
taxed,  with  an  empty  treasury,  an 
enormous  army,  a  costly  fleet,  her 
home  resources  nndevdoped,  her 


foreign  credit  a  nullity,  launching 
forth  into  the  most  extravagant 
expenditure  on  public  works,  and 
engaging  in  undertakings  of  a  mag- 
nitude  that  few  English  ministers 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
pose to  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

With  a  deficit  annually  of  eight 
millions  sterling,  and  her  Five  per 
Cents  vacillating  between  65  and  66, 
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Italy  contemplates  tlie  possibility 
of  a  great  war  with  Austria,  and 
prepares  for  the  eventuality  by  a 
most  wasteful  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture. 

In  the  old  days  of  misgovern- 
ment  taxation  was  low.  One  reason 
was,  that  the  cost  of  protection 
fell  upon  the  protector;  and  if 
Austria  bullied,  she  paid.  There 
was  little  liberty,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
cost  little ;  and  one  must  know  the 
Italians  to  understand  how  thor- 
oughly they  could  appreciate  a  life 
of  indolence  that  secured  a  number 
of  small  economies  and  little  to 
think  of. 

With  great  ambitions  came  great 
outlay.  Italy  wanted  to  be  a  Euro- 
pean Power,  and  she  will  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  retrenchments  that  men  ex- 
pected after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  were  rendered  impossible  to 
effect  by  the  condition  of  the 
southern  provinces.  Calabria  en- 
tailed a  campaign,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  from  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Sicily  was  restless 
and  discontented.  She  had  never 
been  called  on  by  the  conscription 
before,  and  submitted  with  an  ill 
grace  to  this  first  demand  of  Italian 
unity.  There  was  a  widespread 
pauperism  over  the  country  gene- 
rally, and  little  demand  for  laTOur ; 
and  there  was  at  the  same  time  that 
most  painful  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  an  awakened  nationality — a  uni- 
versal looking  to  Government  to 
provide  remedies  for  every  griev- 
ance and  every  shortcoming. 

None  of  the  wants  of  the  new 
kingdom  cried  more  piteously  for 
aid  than  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion. There  were  certainly  cares 
enough  to  have  employed  the  most 
active  hands  and  heads;  difficul- 
ties, too,  to  have  taxed  the  most  con- 
summate skill  in  statecraft ;  and 
along  with  these,  mingled  up  and 
blended  with  each  and  all  of  them, 
was  the  greater  difiiculty,  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  popu- 
larise itself  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
pressure.    It  was  in  the  position  of 


a  candidate,  who  had  all  but  ruined 
himself  in  a  successful  contest,  be- 
ing called  on  to  feast  his  electors 
after  the  close  of  the  poll 

The  great  public  works  were  in 
reality  little  else  than  electioneer- 
ing tactics.  They  were  so  many 
grants  of  public  money  to  distant 
localities,  whose  discontent  made 
conciliation  a  wise  policy  towards 
them. 

It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
grumblers,  and  hence  fabulous 
prices  were  given  for  worthless  plots 
of  ground ;  ruinous  old  houses  were 
bought  at  the  cost  of  palaces  ;  and 
the  most  exorbitant  demands  were 
made  and  complied  with  for  pro- 
perties whose  value  was  calculated 
on  the  presumed  completion  of  the 
very  undertakings  for  which  they 
were  purchased.  Peculation  had 
used  to  be  a  secret  practice;  it 
now  walked  at  large  and  in  the 
noonday.  With  corruption  so 
general,  who  could  be  the  accuser  I 
Could  the  Minister  who  pocketed  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  a  coal 
contract  arraign  the  wretched  sub- 
ordinate who  secreted  a  few  hun- 
dreds by  false  tallies  1 

Such  things,  of  course,  occur 
everywhere;  here  the  navUturegni 
made  them  simply  more  frequent 

The  immense  number  of  Govern- 
ment employes  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  State  from  the  Duchies 
and  the  Romagna  became  an  intol- 
erable burden. 

In  small  states  the  whole  business 
of  life  is  conducted  cheaply.  They 
are  like  the  humble  families  of 
social  life,  who  spend  next  to  no- 
thing in  '*  representation."  The 
men  who  serve  these  Governments 
suffer  no  loss  of  station,  no  impair- 
ment of  their  just  influence,  that 
they  live  on  small  means  and  prac- 
tise strict  economies.  The  habits 
of  the  small  capital  they  belong  to 
are  their  standards.  Linked,  how- 
ever, to  the  fortunes* of  a  large 
kingdom,  with  higher  ambitions 
and  more  pretentious  expenditure, 
these  men  are  driven  to  compare 
their  own  positions  with  those  of 
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their  ricber  compeers,  and  the  chief 
judge  or  prefect  of  Parma  is  un- 
wUUng  to  accept  a  status  inferior  to 
that  of  his  colleague  at  Milan  or 
Genoa. 

AiS  to  the  professors,  their  name 
is  legion.  Many  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  in  the  universities  are  never 
entered  by  a  student;  and  more 
than  once  have  I  heaixl  that,  if  a 
census  were  to  be  taken,  it  would 
be  found  that  for  each  matriculated 
student  in  Italy  three  professors 
have  been  provided  and  paid  for  by 
the  State. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
unification  has  been  a  costly  pro- 
cess. The  absorption  of  so  many 
small  households  into  one  great 
establishment  pictures  the  case  ex- 
actly. Tuscany  had  her  little  ret- 
inue, so  had  Parma  and  Modena, 
and  so,  too,  had  the  Romagna.  All 
these  had  to  be  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  and,  what  was  still 
more  difficult,  to  be  pacified  and 
satisfied. 

To  make  the  new  kingdom  popu- 
lar was  a  costly  proceeding,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it  Italy  was 
in  the  position  of  the  famished  dog, 
driven  to  eat  an  inch  of  his  own 
tail  to  support  existence. 

like  one  of  those  great  commer- 
cial undertakings  which,  to  secure 
success,  must  at  once  declare  a  high 
dividend,  Italy  had  to  start  on  her 
course  with  a  fictitious  prosperity, 
and  declare  her  ''shares  were  at 
a  premium." 

''  The  populations  must  be  con- 
tented." Adhesions  to  the  new 
order  of  things  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  strong  ties  of  per- 
sonal interest  Men  must  be  able 
to  vouch  for  public  prosperity  by 
the  safe  gauge  of  their  own  success, 
and  say,  ''Italy  is  doing  well  be- 
cause /  am." 

This  policy  was  a  leaf  from  the 
Imperial  note-book.  The  Italians 
saw  how  craftily  the  French  Empe- 
ror had  pushed  the  credit  of  France 
into  the  position  of  capital,  and  by 
mere  encouragement  engaged  the 
great  energies  of  that  wonderful 


people ;  but  there  are  not  here  either 
the  enterprise  or  the  energy  of 
Frenchmen,  nor  is  there  at  Turin 
that  wise  direction  and  skilful  guid- 
ance which  prevail  at  the  Tuileries. 
Another  difficulty  of  Italian  un- 
dertakings was  the  grand  scale  on 
which  they  were  projected.  The 
question  never  was,  "What  does 
Italy  require  1 "  but,  "What  will  she 
require  when  Home  is  her  capital — 
when  railroads  will  connect  her 
cities  of  Qenoa,  Naples,  and  Venice 
— when  her  population  will  count 
nigh  thirty  millions — her  standing 
army  be  four  hundred  thousand — 
her  navy  be  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  that  of  France  ? "  Take 
the  projected  arsenal  of  Spezia, 
for  instance.  Examine  its  details 
and  its  plan,  and  say,  would  not 
such  an  undertaking  be  deemed 
colossal  even  for  resources  as  rich 
as  those  of  France  and  England? 
To  convert  a  gulf  of  about  nine 
mUes  in  depth  and  some  four  or 
five  in  width  into  a  naval  depot  is 
the  idea.  To  make  of  a  harbour 
that  could  hold  all  the  navies  of 
Europe  and  give  them  space  enough 
to  manoeuvre,  a  dock,  is  the  present 
project — ^to  insure  whose  safety  on 
the  land  side  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fortify  a  line  of  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  and  secure,  by 
works  of  considerable  strength,  a 
vast  number  of  mountain-passes. 

This  immense  harbour  has  not 
alone  to  be  fenced  round  and  pro- 
tected. Ships  of  the  line,  heavy 
iron-clads,  and  great  frigates  are  to 
float  where  there  is  not  now  water 
for  a  cock-boat  Slips  are  to  stand 
where  granite  cliffs  now  frown,  and 
graving-docks  are  to  be  fashioned 
out  of  marble  quarries.  Such  are 
the  enormous  difficulties  to  be  un- 
dertaken, that  the  enumeration  of 
them  reads  less  like  a  reasonable 
project  than  one  of  those  legendary 
stories  in  which  a  certain  work  was 
confided  to  the  "Evil  one"  as  a 
sure  means  of  keeping  him  employ- 
ed for  centuries,  if  not  indefinitely. 
Nor  least  of  all  amongst  the 
difficulties,  these  works  are  to  be 
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undertaken  by  men  who  have  had 
no  experience  whatever  of  great  pub- 
lic works ;  who  never  saw  adock  or  a 
breakwater  ;  and  who  are  as  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  di- 
recting as  they  are  ignorant  of  all  that 
regards  the  organisation  of  labour. 
The  Gulf  of  Spezia — not  unlike, 
but  much  larger  than,  the  Bay  of 
Weymouth — is  indented  on  every 
side  by  bays  more  or  less  deep,  some 
of  them  admirably  sheltered,  and 
with  water  deep  enough  for  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  to  lie  close  to  the 
very  rocks.  Of  these,  more  than 
one  would  have  been  well  adapted 
for  the  site  of  an  arsenal  fully  ca- 
pable of  holding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  with  every  advan- 
tage which  security  and  good  an- 
chorage can  confer.  Yarignano, 
now  well  known  to  the  world  as 
the  place  of  Garibaldi's  imprison- 
ment, is  such.  There  there  is  a 
harbour  made  by  nature,  girt  a- 
round  by  mountains  that  protect  it 
from  the  north-west  and  westerly 
gales,  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula to  fortify  which  against  land 
attack  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
possible,  and  with  a  sufficient  coast 
apace  to  contain  such  public  build- 
ings and  stores  as  would  be  re- 
quired— a  space  at  present  occupied 
by  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabi- 


tants. An  English  engineer  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession  declared 
Yarignano  to  be  the  most  perfect 
harbour  of  nature's  making  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  capable,  by  a  mode- 
rate outlay,  of  being  made  one  of 
the  strongest  naval  stations  in  the 
world.  It  was  not,  however,  im- 
mense enough  for  a  people  who 
have  already  imagined  themselves 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
sole  owners  of  the  commerce  with 
the  Levant — ^whose  word  is  to  be 
law  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  whose  flag  is  to  float  supreme 
over  the  tideless  sea.  They  must 
have  Spezia.  Spezia  as  a  naval 
station  reads  like  a  prairie  for  a 
review-ground  !— a  vast  savannah 
for  a  field-day  !  What  navy,  what 
fleet,  could  possibly  be  commensu- 
rate with  such  a  station!  They 
talk  of  a  contract  for  sixty  iron 
frigates  !  Sixty  1  Great  as  the 
number  is,  it  ought  to  be  six  hun- 
dred. And  all  this,  as  I  said  a 
while  ago,  with  a  deficient  exche- 
quer and  a  depreciated  credit.  If 
they  be  really  serious  in  what  they 
are  projecting — if  they  are  honestly 
in  earnest  as  to  these  great  under- 
takings—  is  it  not  because,  like 
M'Guppy,  they  feel  there  is  ''no 
use  in  economy  when  one  has  got 
nothing  "  % 


A  WORD  FOB  AN  ILL-USED  CLASS. 


''  Give  adog  abad  name  **  was  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  regards 
what  is  called  tuft-hunting.  Now 
tuft-hunting,  like  usury,  has  got  in- 
to disfavour  entirely  by  the  daas  of 
men  who  have  adopted  it  as  a  career 
instead  of  accepting  it  as  an  accident 
oftheirstation.  The  ancient  Parasite 
was  very  little  more  or  less  than  a 
modem  diner-out :  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  parts  and  ability,  with  great 
adaptiveness  and  consummate  tact ; 
he  was  an  admirable  talker,  and, 
what  is  far  rarer,  a  finished  listener. 
He  was  not  as  rich  as  the  great  man 
to  whose  fortunes  he  attached  him- 


self, but  in  every  other  respect  he 
was  infinitely  his  superior.  His 
task  in  life  was  a  difficult  one.  It 
was  not  merely  to  exercise  his  men- 
tal gifts  and  display  his  acquirements 
for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  <^ 
his  host  and  his  friends,  but  so  to 
merge  his  individuality  in  his  ac- 
complishments, that  nothing  of  the 
man  remained  but  what  was  amus- 
ing or  interesting. 

If  I  had  lived  in  those  days,  and 
been  rich  enough  to  do  it,  I  should 
have  surrounded  myself  with  these 
creatures.  Td  have  had  them  of 
every  fashion  and  age  and  complex- 
ion*  I  cannot  imagine  a  pleasanter 
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exercise  of  wealth  than  to  create 
about  one  an  atmosphere  of  wit, 
sound  sense,  knowledge  of  life,  and 
refined  taste — ^all  dashed  with  that 
humorous  appreciation  of  human- 
ity, in  its  varied  aspects,  which  is 
the  quality  of  all  others  that  makes 
a  man  truly  companionable.  I  be- 
lieve the  Greeks  understood  this 
thoroughly,  and  I  take  it  that  they 
are  not  more  our  masters  in  marble 
than  in  the  wonderful  perfection  to 
which  they  elevated  tuft-hunting. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  discourag- 
ing the  practice — ^ridiculing  its  use 
and  decrying  its  habit — I  would 
like,  if  I  could,  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  dignity,  and  install  it  where 
it  ought  to  be,  amongst .  the  fine 
arts.  First  of  all,  no  man  ccoi 
possibly  be  a  proficient  in  the 
art  who  is  not  very  considerably 
and  very  variously  gifted.  The 
tuft-hunter — I  hate  the  word,  but  I 
have  no  other — is  essentially  a  man 
highly  accomplished ;  but  he  is,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  emergencies.  It  is 
not  alone  that  he  must  do  each 
thing  a  little  better  than  any  one 
else,  but  he  must  be  ready  to  do 
it  at  any  moment  he  may  be  caUed 
on.  While,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  he  must  be  prepared  to  be 
witty;  and  under  the  dreariest  in- 
fliction of  listening  to  a  proser,  he 
must  be  ready  to  recover  himself 
and  display  his  faculties  in  all  their 
brightness. 

Wide  as  is  his  knowledge,  it  is 
not  one  half  so  wide  as  ms  sym- 
pathy. He  sympathises  with  my 
ford  and  my  lady,  and  with  my 
lord's  friend  and  my  lady's  admirer, 
and  with  the  eldest  son  and  all  the 
daughters,  and  occasionally,  of  a 
morning  in  the  garden,  with  the  go- 
verness, and  always  with  the  head 
groom«  and  very  often  with  the  gar- 
dener; he  sympathises  with  the 
butler  and  the  gamekeeper,  and  he 
has  even  a  little  sjrmpathy  for  the 
chaplain,  who  loves  it  much,  and 
fancies  it  means  promotion. 

Now,  your  real  tuft-hunter — 
your  man  who  aspires  to  the  high 
honour  of  the  "caste" — is  not  to  be 


confounded  with  one  of  those  use- 
ful but  humble  followers  who  secure 
boxes  at  the  opera  or  take  seaside 
lodgings  for  the  children  after  the 
measles ;  he  is  no  "  grand  utility" 
to  cheapen  china  and  hire  a  wet- 
nurse;  he  is  simply  a  man  who, 
having  qualities  to  secure  a  great 
career  in  life,  is  too  self-indulgent 
and  too  indolent  to  exercise  them, 
except  for  amusement,  and  who  con- 
sents to  merge  certain  things  that 
are  not  very  palatable  to  him  in 
his  pursuit  of  an  existence  which 
shall  afifbrd  him  many  of  the  en- 
joyments that  wealth  provides, 
and  one  thing  which  he  values 
stUl  more  —  a  splendid  arena  for 
his  personal  display.  There  is 
no  saying  what  thousands  of  pro- 
mising men — men  with  the  seeds 
of  great  things  in  them — have  fal- 
len from  virtue  through  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  society  in  which  they 
shone  !  How  is  that  fellow  of  "  in- 
finite humour,"  he  who  sets  the 
table  in  a  roar,  to  forego  the  ec- 
stasy of  his  triumph  and  go  up  to 
his  room  and  work  !  Do  you  ex- 
pect that  the  wit  who  enlivened 
your  dull  dinner,  or  the  graceful 
narrator  who  charmed  your  com- 
pany, leaves  you  at  midnight  to  sit 
down  to  Term  Reports  or  Crown 
cases  reserved  ?  But  for  him  what 
would  have  been  your  turtle  and 
your  truffles,  your  blackcock  and 
your  burgundy?  You  know  in  your 
heart  that  your  guests  would  have 
growled  away  over  their  dreary 
dinner  in  a  spirit  that  almost  anti- 
cipated indigestion,  and  yet  for 
hun  you  have  no  milder  name,  at 
least  when  you  talk  of  your  neigh- 
bour's adjunct,  than  Tuft-hunter! 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that,  if  you  were  the  poor  man  and 
he  the  rich  one,  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand to  one  if  you  ever  met  or 
dined  at  the  same  table  ?  Has  it 
ever  struck  you  that  all  the  gold 
plate  on  your  sideboard  never  shone 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  or 
that,  even  in  the  blundering  way 
you  told  it,  his  smallest  jest  has 
made  you  a  "  success  "  for  the  week 
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after  you  learned  it  t    Have  yoa  boar  of  ni^t  to  yeiy  small  babi- 

never  found  oat  that  you  yoonelf  tations  aboat  St  James's  Street, 
derived  from  bis  presence  a  rerrt        Tbink  wbat  dismay  tbere  wonld 

and  a  geniality  that  Marascbino  or  be  in  Downing  Street   if  all  tbe 

Cara9oa  ooaldn*t  give  you  ?  and  do  beads  of  departments  strock  work 

yoa  not  know  in  yoar  beart  wby  and  beld  oat  for  some  exorbitant 

yoar  boose  is  called  pleasant  and  conditions  of  one  sort  or  anotber. 

yoar  dinners  deligbtf al  t  Tbere  would  be  a  dire  confusion, 

In  tbe  laviab  exuberance  of  bia  there  is  no  doubt;  for  though  some 

great  resources,  he  goes  on  giving  of  tbe  minor  priests  might  be  able 

you  day  by  day  what  might  make  to  say  mass  as  well  as  tbe  digni- 

him  greats    rich,    honoured,    and  taries,  the  ministers  and  right  hon- 

courted!    Tou  may  imagine  you  ourable  secretaries  accustomed  to 

are  bis  entertainer,  while  you  have  Mr  T.  and  Mr  R  wouldn't  believe 

supplied  nothing  but  tbe  grossest  it,  and  the  public  business  would 

part  of  tbe  f easl    What  you  have  stand  stiU.    And  now  fancy  wbat 

really  given  him  is  tbe  arena  where-  would  become  of  a  London  season 

on  to  display  bis  strength  and  ex*  if  tbe  whole  tuft -hunting  profea- 

ercise  his  activity,  and  for  this  he  sion  were  to  dedare  with  one  voice, 

is  grateful  to  you,  for  be  likes  the  **  We*U  not  amuse  you  any  more, 

pastime  even  better  than  you  da  Never  a  stoiy,    never  a  mutt,  so 

You  are  the  host,  bat  ke  is  the  much  as  a  pun,  shall  you  have  at 

entertainer  of  your  company.    It  anypriccL    We  are  an  ill-uaed  class ; 

is  you  who  feed,  Imt  it  is  be  who  and  until  you  come  to  recognise 

charms,    delights,  and    transports  our  true  daims,  and  show  your- 

them.  Tbe  **P^trons**  know  it,  they  selves  di^Mned  to  aoeotd  us  wbat 

fed  it,  they  recognise  in  themselves  we  feel  to  be  our  right*  we  shall 

stores  of  appreciation  they  never  stand  out  to  the  last.   Tou  imagine 

knew  of  before  ;  and,after  an  hour  you  can  coerce  us  by  denying  as 

or  two  of  Olympian  enjoyment,  they  your  venison  and  grouse ;  some  of 

jog  homeward  tryiiu^  to  recall  his  us  have  tried  mutton,  and  actually 

witty  r^inders  and  his  ^  apropos,'*  liked  it   We  hear  daily  of  different 

and  to  make  themsdves  illnatrious  sorts  of  food  that  will  support  life, 

in  some  remote  sphere  wboe  he  has  so  don't  imagine  tiiat  we  are  to  be 

never  been  beard  of.  starved  into  cowplianceL' 


We  are  constantly  told  that  tbe        Tbere   must   be  something  in- 
great  busineaB  of  the  State  is  not    tensely  natural  in  the  human  parn- 


carried  on  by  mighty  ministns  and  ate,  or  we  should  not  see  him 
right   honourable  secretaries,  but  we  do«  in  every  rank  and  daas  and 
by  a  number  of  rather  saturnine-  condition  of  sociely.  like  tbe '^pal- 
looking  men,  of  expressions  com-  bda  Mots'*  of  ^  satirist,  tiiey 


pounded  of  sternness  and  submit-  knock  alike  at  tbe  pdbee  and  the 
skm,  who  may  be  met  crossing  tbe  coltagCL  Tbey  solace  tbe  ennui  oi 
Green  Fark  every  morning  at  deven  the  b^bop,  tbey  amuse  tbe  retire- 
and  seen  coming  b^ck  by  six  or  ment  of  the  beadleL  Indeed,  so  far 
seven  o*do^  These,  we  are  told«  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  tbink 
are  tbe  wbed-boneawbodo  aU  tbe  1  have  never  seen  anything  so  near 
week,  leaving  tbe  leadeis  to  show  perfectkm  as  tbe  episcopal  parasite, 
the  way  and  display  their  grand  Not  takii^  vugeteble  Kie  as  tbe 
action.  Now,  I  am  certain  that  tbe  tipe  ol  bis  Tocatiott — like  aome  in- 
great  pleasure  of  nearly  every  bouse  ienor  aitiata,  who  are  content  to 
in  tbe  dinner-giving  world  depends  wind  tbemadvea  fike  ivy  aronnd 
on  men  whose  names  figure  on  no  their  patron  oak — ^eae  men  seek 
doorpfatea,  who  are  not  assessed  to  their  inspirations  in  Ae  annnal 
laige  figures  in  tbe  muuiripeJ  rates,  kowdona,  and  act  as  tbe  jncknl  to 
It  be  tmesd  at  a  late  tbe  lion. 
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How  I  recall  one  of  these  going 
forth  to  hunt  out  the  prey  for  his 
master,  beating  every  cover,  scour- 
ing every  thicket,  well  knowing  the 
sort  of  game  he  can  bring  down  ; 
and  even  in  some  cases — ^like  cer- 
tain courtiers  we  have  heard  of — 
hamstringing  the  deer  that  he  may 
be  more  easily  shot ;  and  how  I  see 
again  before  me  the  episcopal 
sportsman  with  his  gun  at  full 
cock,  and  ready  for  the  signal  to 
fire.  And  what  showers  of  ap- 
plause have  followed  the  explosion. 
**What  wit,  what  readiness!''  ex- 
claim they;  "never  at  a  loss!  You 
heard    what    his    Grace    said   to 

."    At  such  displays  as  these 

— I  have  assisted  at  more  than 
one  of  them — it  is  the  jackal  I 
have  admired  far  more  than  the 
lion ;  the  restless  activity  to  scent 
oat  the  game,  converted,  the  in- 
stant after  discovery,  into  perfect  in- 
difference. To  see  him  you  would 
say  he  was  a  chance  passer,  a  care- 
less spectator,  who  had  happened  to 
come  that  way.  To  insure  a  high  suc- 
cess, he  must  cut  off  all  complicity 
with  his  chief.  Having  given  the 
cue  as  the  prompter,  he  must  hasten 
before  the  foot-lights  and  appear 
as  public.  These  are  high  ^ts, 
let  me  tell  you.    No  wonder  that 


the  men  who  possess  them  become 
archdeacons. 

Kings  have  their  courtiers — ^great 
lords  their  followers  ;  but  no  men 
are  so  admirably  served  by  their 
parasites  as  the  bishops.  They  take 
to  their  calling,  too, with  such  a  zest, 
such  a  hearty  wilL  Their  admira- 
tion for  his  Grace  has  a  false  air  of 
piety  about  it — ^it  is  so  suave,  so 
deferential,  so  full  of  homage. 

What  sorry  practitioners  lords- 
in-waiting  and  equerries  look  after 
these  men !  what  inferior  talents 
do  they  bring  to  their  calling  1 

More  than  once  in  a  glorious  re- 
verie have  I  caught  myself  imagin- 
ing I  was  a  bishop,  and  had  a  chap- 
lain in  waiting  to  stimulate  me  to 
note,  and  to  record,  and  circulate 
my  drolleries. 

Were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  these 
men,  I  am  sorry  when  I  hear  a  sneer 
against  parasites.  Let  us  remember 
that  but  for  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  acanthus,  itself  a  parasite,  we 
should  never  have  had  the  tasteful 
beauty  of  the  Corinthian  capital ; 
and  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  a  com- 
fort the  oak  must  be  to  the  ivy,  and 
that  if  the  tree  be  a  true  monarch 
of  the  woods,  there  will  be  a  height 
where  the  creeper  has  never  soared 
to,  nor  can  ever  come. 
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THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILUAli  GLADSTONE,   M.P. 


PART  I. 


The  family  from  which  Mr 
Gladstone  derives  his  descent  can 
lay  no  claim  to  ancestral  dignity 
or  historic  renown.  His  father, 
a  Scotchman,  sprung  from  the 
middle  class  of  society,  came  to 
Liverpool  in  early  life,  and  by 
steady  application  to  business, 
amassed  there  a  large  fortune  with 
a  character  altogether  irreproach- 
able. This  is  not  to  be  done, 
even  in  our  commercial  country, 
except  by  the  exercise  of  talents 
of  a  superior  order.  Of  these  Mr 
Gladstone  was  possessed ;  and  be- 
ing enterprising  and  intelligent  as 
well  as  clever,  he  deserved  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  mercantile 
speculations.  But  he  was  more 
than  this  :  he  was  a  man  consistent 
in  his  opinions — a  steady  supporter, 
in  troublesome  times,  of  the  cause 
of  order  and  good  government ;  and 
when,  by-and-by,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  his  vote 
could  always  be  calculated  upon  for 
the  advancement  of  measures  fa- 
vourable to  the  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  his  advancement  late 
in  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet- 
age, which,  together  with  a  good 
estate  in  Foifarshire,  purchased 
with  money  honourably  acquired, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son — a 
Tory  like  himself.  The  birthplace 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Liverpool — the  time,  1809 ;  and, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  his  intel- 
lect, he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
more  than  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  quedities 
by  which  he  is  now  distinguished. 
Amiable  and  loving,  he  had  from 
the  outset  an  irritable  temper,  with 
no  small  amount  of  obstinacy.  He 
cared  little  for  the  ordinary  sports 
of  children,  though  he  would  mix 
in  them  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired.   His  great  delight  was  in 


books,  which  he  devoured ;  and, 
as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
devoured  in  the  most  desultory 
niianner.  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  Scott's  Novels,  and 
the  'Arabian  Nights,'  equally  de- 
lighted him;  and  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertson, then  the  standard  histo- 
rians of  his  own  country,  he  had 
mastered  long  before  boys  in  gene- 
ral think  of  inquiring  what  history 
is.  He  was  addicted,  likewise,  to 
a  habit  common  enough  among 
clever  children,  of  scribbling  both 
in  prose  and  verse  ;  but  that  which 
took  him  out  of  the  common  cate- 
gory was  the  astonishing  command 
which  he  seemed  to  possess  of  lan- 
guage, especially  in  speaking.  Wil- 
liam Gladstone,  we  are  assured,  was 
at  seven  years  of  age  very  much  in 
this  respect  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  now :  he  could 
defend  a  position  or  press  a  point 
with  such  a  flow  and  multiplicity 
of  words  as  amused  not  less  than 
it  astonished  and  puzzled  the  lis- 
tener. "He  was  bom,"  says  one 
of  his  greatest  admirers,  "an  ora- 
tor." 

His  father,  determined  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  sent  him 
to  Eton,  through  which  he  passed 
with  great  eclat,  A  popular  boy 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he 
ever  was.  Though  neither  reserved 
nor  cold,  he  kept  much  aloof  from 
the  sports  which  find  most  favour 
at  our  public  schools ;  and  partly 
on  that  account,  partly  through  the 
infirmities  of  his  temper,  he  failed 
to  command  that  enthusiastic  de- 
votion which  schoolboys  render  to 
such  of  their  companions  as  show 
something  of  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  in  their  idiosyncrasies.  Yet 
all  respected,  and  his  own  set 
greatly  loved  him.  He  never  got 
into  scrapes ;  he  was  foremost  at 
eveiy  lesson ;  he  was  always  ready 
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to  help  duller  boys,  and  did  it  with 
the  heat  possible  grace.  Prizes 
came  in  upon  him  thick  and  fast ; 
and  by-and*by,  when  he  removed  to 
Oxfoid,  there  was  not  a  master  or 
pupil  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment in  the  case  who  did  not  prog- 
nosticate that  William  Gladstone 
would  carry  all  before  him — first 
at  the  University,  and  afterwards 
in  that  arena  of  public  life  to 
which  it  was  understood  that  he 
looked  forward. 

The  prognostications  of  his 
schoolfellows  were  soon,  so  far  as 
Oxford  was  concerned,  fulfilled  to 
^e  letter.  At  the  College  lectures 
he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions 
faeile  prineeps.  In  the  Union,  to 
which  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted, he  took  at  once  a  prominent 
part  A  frequent,  we  might  have 
said  a  constant  speaker,  he  always 
spoke  well,  and  in  the  same  style  of 
oratory  which  is  still  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  ia  true  that  in  the 
Union,  not  less  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  impubiveness  and 
temper  would  often  lead  to  lus 
committing  himself;  but  in  the 
Union  mistakes  of  this  kind  did 
him  no  harm.  The  dexterity  with 
which  he  got  out  of  a  dilemma,  or 
the  skill  with  which  he  defended 
a  false  position,  won  for  him  the 
applause  of  opponents  as  well  as 
supporters.  In  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  blunder  was  handled, 
the  blunder  itself  was  forgotten. 
To  a  man  of  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment this  was  a  great  snare.  It 
encouraged  the  disposition  natur- 
ally inherent  in  him  to  dogmatise, 
and  got  him  into  a  habit  of  argu- 
ing against  his  own  convictions 
raUier  than  abandon  ground  which, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  he 
might  have  taken  up. 

That  Gladstone  should  win  in  the 
schools  the  highest  honours  which 
the  University  could  bestow,  was 
not  more  than  his  established  re- 
putation as  an  undergraduate  led  all 
men  to  expect  There  was  no  sur- 
prise, therefore,  anywhere,  though 
in  his  own  circle  there  was  hearty 


rejoicing,  when,  in  Michaelmas  term 
1831,  he  came  out  a  double-first 
And  his  own  circle  comprised  a  set 
of  men,  not  one  of  whom  can  be 
spoken  of,  so  far  as  regards  talent 
and  private  worth,  otherwise  than 
with  respect.  His  chief  associates 
in  Christchurch  seem  to  have  been 
the  late  Marquess  of  Dalhousie, 
the  late  Lord  Canning,  the  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  N.  T.  Corrie. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  late 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earls  of 
Malmesbury,  Stanhope,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  were 
likewise  among  his  contemporaries. 
We  never  heard  that  his  intimacy 
with  these  gentlemen  was  at  any 
time  very  close,  but  outside  the 
College  walls  he  had  friends  to 
whom  his  entire  confidence  was 
given.  Such  were  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert of  Oriel,  Mr  Hobhouse  of 
Balliol,  and  many  more  of  like 
tastes  and  opinions. 

And  this  brings  us  to  notice  a 
phase  in  Mr  Gladstone's  career,  of 
which  the  influence,  though  strange- 
ly blended  with  other  influences, 
has  gone  a  great  way  to  form  in 
him  that  remarkable  inconsistency 
of  character  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  by -and -by  to  point  out. 
The  whole  term  of  his  under- 
graduate life  was  one  of  violent 
excitement  in  Church  and  State. 
As  regards  the  Church — dormant 
for  more  than  a  century '  subse- 
quently to  the  Revolution,  and 
roused  at  last  to  vague  action  by 
the  spread  of  what  were  called  Evan- 
gelical opinions — she  found  her- 
self, amid  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  grand 
crises  of  1827,  '28,  '29,  and  '30, 
in  no  little  danger  of  losing  alto- 
gether her  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Excellent  men  in 
their  private  lives  as  the  originators 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  were, 
they  had  allowed  feeling  and  senti- 
ment too  much  to  run  away  with 
them.  In  their  indignation  at  the 
supineness  and  secular  lives  of 
many  of  the  clergy,   they  threw 
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upon  the  system  of  the  Church  it- 
self the  blame  which  belonged  of 
right  only  to  some  of  its  ministers. 
Finding  little  or  no  response  among 
their  brethren  to  the  appeals  which 
they  made  for  a  better  order  of 
things,  they  turned  in  an  evil  hour 
to  the  Dissenters.    It  was  an  ill- 
considered    and    unfortunate    act, 
and  led  to  such  results  as  were 
never  contemplated  at  the  outset. 
By  little   and  little  the    opinion 
gained  ground  that  between  the 
Church  and  other  Protestant  bodies 
in  this  country  there  are  no  essen* 
tial  differences ;  that  neither  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity,  nor 
His  immediate  followers,  had  given 
to  the  society  which  they  gathered 
out  of  the  world  any  specific  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  true  catholicity 
consists  in  the  mere  acceptance,  no 
matter  under  what  form  of  words 
expressed,  of  certain  opinions  which 
recommend  themselves  to  men  of 
warm  feelings  and  ardent  imagin- 
ations.    Hence  the  forwardness  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  who 
thought  as  they  did  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  new  birth/'  of  "  effectual 
calling,"  and  the  '^  perseverance  of 
the   saints."    And  hence  the  ac- 
cumulation of  societies  avowedly 
religious,  where,  on  the  same  plat- 
form, and  with  the  same  assump- 
tion of  authority,  spoke  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  the  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, the  Baptist  preacher,  and  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  British  and 
Foreign   Bible    Society,  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  himself.     It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  how  far  such  an  order 
of  things  was  either  consistent  with 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  safe  as  regards  the 
Church's  relations  with  the  State, 
even  in    quiet  times  ;  but  when 
times  of  trouble  came,  and  men 
began    to  call  in  question  every 
principle  which  their  fathers  had 
accepted — when  established  insti- 
tutions were  carped  at  and  con- 
demned  because   they  were   old, 
and  change  became  the  fashion  of 
the  day — then  was  it  made  manifest 


enough,  that  whatever  else  of  good 
the  Evangelical  clergy  might  have 
accomplished,  they  had  done  no- 
thing towards  confirming  the  great 
body  of  their  people  in  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Church  as  by  law 
estabUshed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
people,  systematically  taught  to 
think  lightly  of  the  differences  in 
a  religious  point  of  view  between 
the  Church  and  Evangelical  dissent, 
were  ill  prepared  to  dispute  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  required 
that  all  denominations  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  political  level, 
and  came  by-and-by  to  accept  it  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  Church  as  by 
law  established  is  a  public  burden. 
It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion, 
that  Dissenters  should  find  among 
many  professing  Churchmen  cham- 
pions of  their  demand  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  church- 
rates,  and  not  a  few  who  were  will- 
ing to  confiscate  the  tithes  them- 
selves, in  order  to  create  out  of 
them  a  fund  by  which  the  teach- 
ers of  all  religious  denominations 
might  alike  be  remunerated.  Now, 
let  us  not  be  misunderstoood.  We 
are  far  from  desiring  to  insinuate 
that  the  Evangelical  clei^,  either 
forty  years  ago  or  now,  entertained, 
or  now  entertain,  opinions  so  wild 
as  these,  far  less  that  they  sought 
to  impress  them  upon  others.  But 
the  leading  Evangelicals  of  the 
present  day  must  be  of  duller 
intellect  than  we  take  them  to 
be,  if  they  are  not  by  this  time 
convinced  that  the  habit  of  frater- 
nising with  Dissenters,  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  are 
now  withdrawing,  could  lead  to  no 
other  results  than  those  which  we 
now  see  around  us. 

It  is  well  for  them  and  for  Eng- 
land at  large  that  the  founders  of 
their  school  proved  less  influential 
than  they  desired  to  be.  For  if 
you  once  persuade  a  whole  people 
to  believe  that  one  religious  de- 
nomination is  as  good  as  another — 
that  the  sacraments,  for  example, 
are  as  valid  when  administered  in 
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a  Wesleyan  chapel  as  in  a  parish 
church,  and  that  the  Wesleyan  or 
Baptist  minister  has  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  rector  to  dispense 
these  sacraments  and  to  preach — 
then  you  will  find  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  defend,  on  purely  political 
grounds,  such  an  institution  as  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  or 
to  assign  any  reason  why  on  it,  as 
well  as  on  the  electoral  system  of 
the  empire,  the  hand  of  a  radical 
reform  should  not  be  laid. 

It  was  well  for  the  Church,  and, 
let  us  add,  for  the  State  of  England, 
that  the  Evangelical  movement  did 
not  everywhere  prevail  A  large 
ascendancy  it  doubtless  achieved, 
which  the  open  resistance  of  the 
high-and-dry  orthodox  party  rather 
augmented  than  restrained.  But 
all  the  orthodox  among  the  clergy 
were  not  high  and  dry ;  and  of  the 
prelates  not  a  few  set  themselves, 
between  1818  and  1827,  to  enforce 
in  their  respective  dioceses  at  least 
decorum  and  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  seal  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  Bishop  Blomfield,  whose 
exertions  in  the  diocese  of  Chester 
cannot  be  too  much  commended, 
and  who,  being  removed  to  Lon- 
don, continued  to  work  there  with 
all  the  vigour  and  something  of 
the  specialty  of  a  steam-engine. 
Neither  he  nor  his  admirers,  how- 
ever, touched  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. They  built  material  churches ; 
they  caused  rectors  and  curates 
to  serve  these  churches  with  regu- 
larity; they  made  no  attempt  to 
bring  before  the  people,  in  an  in- 
telligible form,  the  claims  of  the 
Church  itself  apart  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  on  their  re- 
verence and  affection.  It  remained 
for  a  different  class  of  persons — a 
knot  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  and 
disinterested  men,  themselves  fill- 
ing no  conspicuous  place,  except  in 
the  intellectual  society  of  Oxford — 
to  begin  this  work.  And  had  there 
been  among  them  more  of  sound 
judgment  with  less  of  excitability 
and  imagination,  without  doubt 
the  work  would  have  prospered  in 
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their  hands,  and  attained  to  a  glo- 
rious issue. 

Mr  Gladstone  entered  Christ- 
chutch  at  a  time  when  what  has 
since  been  called  the  Ox{prd  move- 
ment was  just  beginning.  It  had 
taken  then  no  very  definite  shape ; 
indeed  its  originators  and  promot- 
ers, though  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  action,  were  as  yet  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin,  and  at  what  re- 
sult to  aim.  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  had  startled 
them.  Not  that  the  measure  was 
looked  upon  either  with  absolute 
disfavour  or  the  reversa  On  the 
one  hand  they  saw  in  it  the  over* 
throw  of  a  fiction  which  had  hither* 
to  reconciled  them,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  Erastianism  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  It  was  impossible, 
after  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  to 
speak  of  Parliament  any  longer  as 
a  Church  synod,  and  this  galled 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  laws  which 
for  so  many  years  had  prostituted 
the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  their 
faith  by  making  them  the  touch- 
stone of  men's  political  opinions. 
Then  followed  the  Catholic  Belief 
Bill — a  measure  to  which  in  itself 
most  of  them  were  favourable,  but' 
with  which,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  carried,  they  one  and 
all  avowed  their  dissatisfaction. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Peel  again  proposed  himself  to  re- 
present the  University  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  of  voters — and  that  the 
minority  was  swelled  by  not  a  few 
of  those  who,  while  the  question 
was  still  in  abeyance,  had  repeatedly 
in  convocation  spoken  and  voted  in 
favour  of  repeal.  So  strangely  agi- 
tated at  that  period  were  Church- 
men's minds.  The  ground  on  which 
their  fathers  had  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  seemed,  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  con- 
cerned, to  be  slipping  from  beneath 
them.  And  when  they  looked 
further  into  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  empire,  they  felt 
like  men  garing  into  chaos. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
tail here  the  process  by  which  this 
state  of  things  was  in  the  poli- 
tical world  brought  about.  The 
return  of  »peace,  after  a  protracted 
and  desperate  war,  and  the  non* 
arrived  of  those  blessings  which 
peace  is  assumed  to  carry  on  her 
wings,  led  men,  not  all  of  them 
qualified  for  the  task,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  their  own  disap- 
pointment; and  the  Constitution 
was  blamed  for  evils  which  were 
either  unavoidable,  or  arose  out  of 
the  mistakes  of  public  men  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Consti- 
tution. Parliamentary  reform  be- 
came, in  consequence,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Whigs,  and  all  who  were 
suffering  or  diBContented  in  the 
country  responded  to  it.  But  the 
crisis  passed  gradually  away,  and 
with  the  return  of  remunerative 
employment  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  at  the  seaports,  the 
desire  among  the  great  body  of  the 

Siople  for  radical  change  died  out. 
ad  the  statesmen  who  then  guided 
the  councils  of  the  Sovereign  been 
but  wise  in  their  generation  and 
united  among  themselves,  the  course 
of  events  would  have  doubtless  run 
in  a  channel  very  different  from  that 
into  which  it  soon  fell.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Lord  liverpool's  Cabinet, 
composed  of  elements  the  most 
discordant,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  pave  the  way  for  any  con- 
vulsions which  the  reckless  party- 
spirit  of  their  rivals  might  precipi- 
tate. One  section  of  that  Cabinet 
would  listen  to  no  suggestions  of 
change  in  any  form ;  another  press- 
ed too  eagerly  for  change  in  every- 
thing ;  a  third,  labouring  to  me- 
diate between  the  two,  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  machine  from 
falling  to  pieces.  It  is  in  such  situ- 
ations that  personal  ambition  finds 
a  ready  field  on  which  to  work,  and 
of  personal  ambition  in  Lord  Liver- 
pooFs  Cabinet  there  was  no  lack. 
At  last  came  the  crash :  Lord  Liver- 
pool died — Mr  Canning  intrigued 
for  the  Premiership,  and  won  it. 


The  Tory  party  became  divided, 
and  all  that  followed — ^the  passing 
of  measures,  in  themselves  perhaps 
necessary,  but  so  mismanaged  as  to 
disg^t  and  disappoint  everybody 
— ^the  attempt,  at  coalitions  and 
reconciliations  which  failed,  and 
could  not  but  fail — the  anger  and 
mistrust  of  old  friends,  the  abso- 
lute unreliability  of  new — all  these 
things  came  about  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  produced  their  inevi- 
table results.  When  the  three  glo- 
rious days  occurred  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don was  ripe  for  a  similar  catas- 
trophe ;  and  a  shout  which  rang 
through  the  land  for  Parliamentary 
reform,  lifted  the  Whigs  into  office. 
Into  the  quiet  groves  of  Oxford, 
amidst  which  Mr  Gladstone  then 
wandered,  the  echoes  of  that  wild 
cry  made  their  way.  Their  influ- 
ence upon  masters  and  undergra- 
duates alike  was  in  accord  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  individuals.  A 
minority,  not  destitute  of  talent 
and  influence — for  Whately  was 
one  of  the  band  —  heard  them 
with  delight  They  were  not  blind 
to  the  consequences  which  would 
probably  attend  the  success  of  the 
Reform  movement  The  Church 
in  Ireland  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  Church  of  England  yield  many 
points  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  retain  had  their  retention 
been  possible.  But,  weighing  the 
good  against  the  evil,  they  were 
ready  to  surrender  these  things, 
and  much  more,  rather  than  stay 
the  progress  of  that  freedom  of 
opinion  of  which  they  had  long 
been  the  advocates.  The  minority 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject; 
and  Keble,  and  Hawkins,  and  New- 
man, and  their  adherents,  looked 
forward  to  days  of  trouble  and  an- 
guish, through  which  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  carry  the  Church 
at  alL  To  this  party  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  friends  gave  in  their  adhe- 
sion. They  were  regular  attend- 
ants at  St  Mary's  when  Newman 
preached.  They  received  with  will- 
ing minds  the  teaching  which  in- 
vited them  to  look  to  antiquity  as 
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the  only  true  exponent  of  the  faith 
and  doctrines  of  their  Church.  They 
devoured  the  *  Christian  Year/  and 
learned  from  it  more  and  more  to 
reverence  a  society  the  principles 
of  which  are  there  so  beautifully 
enunciated.  It  became  also  among 
them  a  settled  conviction  that 
Church  and  State  ought  not  to  be 
separated;  that  civil  government 
cannot  rightly  go  on  in  dissociation 
from  religious  government;  and 
that  a  nation,  to  be  religious,  must, 
80  far  as  its  public  acts  are  con- 
cerned, connect  itself  with  only  one 
definite  form  of  religion,  however 
liberal  it  may  be  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  toleration  to  others.  Of 
these  views  some  nine  or  ten  years 
later  Mr  Qladstone  gave  to  the 
world  his  own  exposition  in  a  trea- 
tise which,  however  obscure  its 
phraseology  may  be,  and,  looking 
to  the  position  of  the  writer  at  the 
time,  however  unguarded,  cannot, 
as  a  whole,  fail  to  impress  all  who 
give  to  it  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  with  a  high  sense  of  the 
ability  and  earnestness  of  the  writer. 
Whether  or  not  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  modify  these  views  had 
his.  University  career  been  protract- 
ed a  few  years  longer,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  guess.  But  he  quitted 
Oxford  before  the  authors  of  the 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times '  had  begun 
to  ride  their  hobby  to  death,  and 
escaped  thereby  the  temptation  to 
throw  in  his  lot  absolutely  with  a 
body  of  men,  of  whom  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  they  did 
more  good  or  harm  to  a  cause  which 
they  began  by  advocating  judici- 
ously and  honestly,  and  ended,  in 
more  than  one  instance  at  least,  by 
miserably  betraying. 

We  have  no  concern  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr  Gladstone  may 
have  spent  his  time  during  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  his 
removal  from  Oxford  and  his  en- 
trance upon  public  life.  Doubtless 
he  watched  with  anxiety,  as  men  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  did, 
the  death-struggle  of  parties  which 
went  on  all  the  while  in  and  out 


of  Parliament.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
began  already  to  consider  the  line 
which,  when  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  strife  raging  round 
him,  it  would  be  judicious  to  adopt. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  high 
reputation  which  he  had  acquiml 
at  Oxford,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  his  father  was  held,  fixed 
upon  him  at  once  the  attention  of 
the  Tory  leaders ;  and  at  the  dis- 
solution in  1832  he  was  invited  to 
stand,  and  on  the  Newcastle  inter- 
est was  returned,  for  the  borough  of 
Newark.  From  that  moment  his 
name,  his  conduct,  his  pretensions, 
became  public  property;  and  as 
public  property,  avoiding  as  much 
as  possible  every  approach  to  criti- 
cism on  his  private  character  and 
opinions,  we  propose  in  this  article 
to  deal  with  him. 

Mr  Gladstone  took  his  seat  on  the 
Opposition  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression and  much  anxiety  to  all 
who  understood  and  valued  Eng- 
land's greatness  and  the  causes  of 
it  The  Reform  Bill  had  swept 
away  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  had  existed  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  That  mixed 
system  of  voting  which  used  to 
insure,  though  indirectly,  their 
proper  influence  in  the  Legislature 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the  high, 
appeared  to  be  superseded  by  one 
which  threw  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  particular  class,  and  that 
too,  a  class  which  was  assumed  to 
be  the  least  friendly  of  the  whole 
to  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country.  Men  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion from  observing  the  class  of 
persons  whom  the  £10  household- 
ers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  sent  to  represent  them  in  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
majority  were  persons  whose  names 
had  never  been  heard  of  before ; 
the  minority  were  known  to  be 
tinged,  at  least,  with  the  principles 
of  democracy.  ^  Now  nobody  sus- 
pected the  Ministers,  reckless  as  in 
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party-strife  they  had  shown  them- 
selves to  be,  of  deliberate  hostility 
to  the  throne,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Church  ;  but  nobody  could 
look  across  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  seebywhomthey  were  surround- 
ed, without  feeling  that  throne. 
House  of  Lords,  and  Church,  were  all 
in  danger.  The  single  question, 
therefore,  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  asked  themselves  was. 
How  may  this  danger  most  effectually 
be  averted]  Was  it  desirable,  was 
it  even  safe,  to  enter  at  once  into 
a  state  of  active  party  warfare? 
Would  not  this  course,  on  the  con- 
trary, keep  alive  feelings  which,  as 
past  experience  had  shown,  were 
too  powerful  to  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  restraints  of  principle  1  On 
the  other  hand,  by  contenting 
themselves  with  watching  narrowly 
the  course  of  events — by  exposing 
in  debate  the  mistakes  of  Ministers, 
when  they  committed  them,  with- 
out going  further  —  by  support- 
ing the  Ministers  against  their  own 
friends  when  they  were  right,  and 
suffering  small  wrongs  to  pass 
rather  than  get  rid  of  them  by 
going  to  a  division, — ^by  following 
up  this  course  systematicaUy  and 
steadily,  time,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  afforded  to  the  country  to  re- 
cover its  senses ;  and  the  habit  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  might 
be  re-estabUshed.  Such  were  the 
views  of  public  affairs  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  now  restored  by  acclamation 
to  hLs  old  place  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party.  He  looked  at 
them  carefully,  and  adopted  bis 
own  line  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
party  be  it  remembered,  that  they 
to  a  man  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  be  guided  by  him,  though 
even  in  this  first  session  of  the 
reformed  Parliament  there  were 
many  who  would  have  been  glad 
had  his  decision  taken  a  bolder 
course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  parliamentary  training  better  cal- 
culated than  this  to  develop  and 


confirm  all  the  worst  points  in  the 
political  character  of  the  distin- 
guished man  about  whom  we  are 
now  writing.  Taken  up  by  Peel, 
and  admitted,  as  far  as  Peel  could 
admit  any  one,  to  his  confidence — 
lectured,  directly  and  indirectly,  on 
the  wisdom  of  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times — taught  to  look  at  every 
question  as  it  came .  before  him 
through  the  medium  of  expediency 
rather  than  by  the  light  of  abstract 
truth — Mr  Gladstone  could  have 
hardly  failed,  had  he  begun  public 
life  without  any  natural  bias  at  all, 
to  become,  under  such  skilful  man- 
ipulation, a  political  sophist  But 
when  we  recollect  what  his  natural 
disposition  was — how  prone  he  had 
been  from  childhood  to  refine,  and 
reconsider,  and  divide — ^we  see  in 
all  that  has  since  come  to  pass  only 
the  sequence  of  effects  upon  causes, 
— the  inevitable  building  up,  out  of 
materials  supplied  by  nature,  and 
disposed  and  arranged  by  a  veiy 
master  in  finesse,  of  the  exact  char- 
acter which  stands  before  us.  Ob- 
serve that  we  are  speaking  of  Mr 
Gladstone  as  a  politician,  not  as 
a  private  member  of  society.  As 
a  private  member  of  society,  he 
may  be  incapable  of  holding  that 
to  be  true  to-day  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  false  yesterday.  But 
as  a  politician,  his  best  friends  will 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  place 
the  smallest  reliance  upon  him,  be- 
cause he  never  speaks  except  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some 
immediate  purpose— which  purpose, 
to  every  eye  except  his  own,  is  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  formerly 
arrived.  But  we  are  anticipating. 
In  the  interval  between  his  first 
return  for  Newark  and  his  re-elec- 
tion consequent  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1834,  Mr  Gladstone  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Never  absent 
from  his  place,  always  ready  with 
his  votes,  and  voting  on  each  occa- 
sion loyally  with  his  party,  he  put 
a  becoming  restraint  upon  that 
furor  loquaidi  which  burnt  within 
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him  even  then,  and  has  since  be- 
come irrepressible.  A  wise  instinct 
told  him,  that  members  who  begin 
too  soon  to  aim  at  instructing  the 
House  rarely  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  lasting  influence  over  it;  and 
he  held  his  peace,  except  on  two 
occasions,  when  attacks  upon  the 
moral  character  of  his  father  called 
him  up.  Sir  John  being  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Demerara,  was,  like 
all  West  India  proprietors  in  those 
days,  a  slaveowner,  and  charges 
were  brought  against  him  in  the 
summer  of  1833  of  causing  a  severe 
mortality  among  his  slaves  by  over- 
working. That  calumny  Mr  Glad- 
stone rebutted,  shortly  indeed,  but 
forcibly,  speaking  to  the  point,  and 
speaking  well.  In  the  debates  on 
larger  questions  he  was  content  to 
be  a  listener,  and  to  go  out  as  often 
as  divisions  took  place  into  the 
same  lobby  with  his  leader.  He 
voted  thus  against  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  Episcopate,  against  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  and  afterwards  in 
favoar  of  Lord  Althorpe's  proposal 
to  transfer  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  fabrics  of  our  churches  to 
the  land-tax.  In  this  instance,  by 
the  by,  he  behaved  with  greater 
spirit  than  Peel,  for  Peel  absented 
himself  from  the  division.  Again, 
when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament, 
he  recorded  his  vote  against  the 
measure,  as  he  did  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  Conventicle  Act,  which 
followed  not  long  afterwards.  But 
he  never  spoke.  It  was  well  un- 
derstood, however,  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches,  that  this  silence  was 
the  result,  not  of  lack  of  talent,  but 
of  modesty;  and  observing  how 
straightforward  he  appeared  to  be, 
how  fixed  in  principle,  how  wise  in 
private  discussion,  others  than  Peel 
and  his  immediate  disciples  learned 
to  regard  Gladstone  as  destined  to 
become,  at  no  remote  date,  an  able, 
as  well  as  a  consistent  defender  of 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 


our  readers  that  the  death  of  Earl 
Spencer,  and  the  removal  of  Ix)rd 
Aithorpe  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
gave  William  IV.  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  long  desired,  of  get- 
ting rid,  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  of 
his  Whig  Ministers.  Peel,  recaUed 
from  Rome  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  administration,  found, 
to  his  regret,  that  the  arrangements 
for  a  dissolution  were  complete,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  ex- 
cept to  play  the  cards  which  hands 
less  skilful  than  his  own  had  dealt 
Among  others,  Gladstone  went  back 
to  his  constituents  at  Newark,  who 
immediately  re-elected  him.  He 
went  back,  however,  no  longer  as  a 
private  person,  but  as  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
which  office  the  new  Premier  had 
appointed  him ;  and  being  return- 
ed took  his  seat  for  the  first  time 
on  that  front  bench,  from  which, 
whether  as  a  member  of  an  admin- 
istration, or  a  leader  in  opposition, 
he  was  never  again  to  be  removed. 
He  felt  that  now,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  the  ear  of 
the  House,  and  his  chief  encouraged 
him  to  do  so.  He  refrained,  how- 
ever, from  taking  part  in  minor  dis- 
cussions, reserving  himself  for  what 
was  the  grand  occasion  of  the  ses- 
sion. When  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  his  famous  motion 
for  applying  what  he  called  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  secular  purposes,  Mr  Gladstone 
broke  silence,  and  spoke  with  a 
power  which,  besides  eliciting  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  won 
for  him  that  which  he  valued  much 
more — a  fiattering  notice  from  the 
present  head  of  the  great  Conser- 
vative party.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
then  Mr  Stanley,  who  had  separated 
on  this  question  from  his  old  po- 
litical associates,  pronounced  the 
speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
by  far  to  which  he  had  ever  listen- 
ed since  his  entrance  into  public 
life  from  so  young  a  member. 

The  division  on  the  Irish  Tempo- 
ralities Bill  sent  Peel  back  again 
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to  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
Gladstone  went  with  him.  He 
went  with  a  reputation  very  con- 
siderably enhanced,  because,  short 
as  his  tenure  of  office  had  been,  it 
was  long  enough  to  show  that  he 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
that  power  of  application  to  busi- 
ness, without  which  no  man  may 
hope  to  attain  to  eminence  either 
in  public  or  private  life;  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  so 
gifted  seems  never  afterwards  to 
have  departed  from  him.  It  is 
said  that  as  early  as  1834  his 
thoughts  had  begun  to  dwell  upon 
place  and  power,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instituting  and  going 
through  with  a  policy  of  his  own. 
Content,  no  doubt,  he  was  to  be 
numbered  as  yet  among  the  ad- 
herents of  one  to  whom  the  coun- 
try had  assigned,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  highest  rank  among  her  living 
statesmen ;  but  already  he  aspired 
at  becoming  something  more  than 
a  mere  follower,  even  of  Peel.  He 
could  suggest  and  advise  as  well  as 
listen  and  assent  In  particular, 
it  was  understood  that  upon  Church 
questions  he  claimed  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion his  divergence  from  the  views 
of  his  chief  was  exhibited  in  a 
manner  too  characteristic  to  be  mis- 
understood. For  example,  be  re- 
sbted  at  every  stage,  and  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  the  attempt  to  confiscate 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church.  He  took  a 
different  course  when  a  bill  for 
the  reform  of  the  English  Church 
Establishment  was  introduced.  The 
measure  was,  in  point  of  fact. 
Peel's  measure,  the  principle  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  disputed 
by  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion which  framed  it;  but  Olad- 
stone  never  uttered  a  word  in  its 
favour.  Recording  a  silent  vote 
for  its  introduction  as  a  whole,  he 
took  his  own  line  in  the  discus- 
sions to  which  it  was  subjected  in 
detail.    He  objected  to  the  indis- 


criminate suppression  of  canonries, 
and  denounced,  as  at  once  danger- 
ous in  principle  and  dishonest  in 
fact,  the  application  of  funds  raised 
in  one  diocese  to  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices  in  another.  There 
were  those  upon  his  own  side  of 
the  House  who  marked  these  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  with  approval.  There 
were  others  who  regarded  them  as 
mere  evidences  of  a  crotchety  tem- 
per ;  and  regretted  that  it  should  be 
there  to  mar  a  genius  otherwise  so 
brilliant,  and  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  a  reputation  so  important 
to  the  party. 

Time  passed,  and  the  Whigs 
made  use  of  it,  as  is  well  known, 
only  more  and  more  to  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Everything  to  which 
they  put  their  hands  turned  out 
to  be  a  failure.  They  were  in 
constant  trouble  with  their  own 
friends  at  home,  and  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
abroad.  They  could  never  manage 
to  make  the  revenue  balance  the 
expenditure,  though  they  added 
five  per  cent  to  the  customs,  and  as 
much  to  the  assessed  taxes.  They 
would  listen  to  no  proi)osal  of  levy- 
ing an  income-tax,  and  offered 
every  opposition  to  Mr  Yilliers'a 
annual  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  And  here  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice,  that  Mr  Gladstone 
never  spoke  in  opposition  to  Mr 
YiUiers's  proposal,  and  more  than 
once  stayed  away  when  the  House 
divided  against  it  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  May  1840, 
when  the  early  break-up  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet  had  begun  to  be 
counted  upon ;  yet  within  one 
short  month  from  that  date,  and 
again  in  May  1841,  he  not  only  voted, 
but  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  dis- 
criminating duties  between  colonial 
and  foreign  sugar.  Let  us  not 
f  oiget  to  add,  that  he  took  on  that 
occasion  the  humanitarian  line. 
He  was  no  advocate  for  protection 
to  domestic  industry,  at  least  on 
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that  occasion,  but  he  warned  the 
Houae  that  the  Qoverament  mea- 
sure, if  carried,  would  give  a  de- 
cided impulse  to  the  slaye-tradej 
and  he  protested  against  that. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  in 
Mr  Qladstone's  career  at  this  time 
can  scarcely  be  passed  by.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1840,  Mr  Thomas  Duncombe 
asked  leaye  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
exempting  Dissenters,  on  certain 
conditions,  from  the  payment  of 
church-rates.  The  conditions  were, 
that  persons  going  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  making  a  solemn  de- 
claration that  they  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  desired 
on  that  account,  and  not  because 
of  mercenary  considerations,  to  be 
freed  from  the  pajiinent  of  church- 
rates,  should  receive  a  certificate, 
the  production  of  which  would 
suffice  to  turn  away  the  coUector 
empty-handed  from  their  doors. 
WheUier  these  conditions  appeared 
to  Mr  Gladstone  to  be  reasonable 
or  otherwise  we  never  heard,  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  after 
carefully  looking  through  Hansard, 
we  can  discover  no  trace  of  opposi- 
tion on  his  part  to  the  project,  and 
that  his  name  fails  to  appear  in  the 
division-list  which  that  usually  ac- 
curate publication  has  recorded. 

Mr  Qladstone's  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  these  questions  attracted 
no  particular  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment The  times  were  as  yet  unripe 
for  the  triumph  of  principles  re- 
presented by  Mr  YiUiers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr  Thomas  Dancombe 
on  the  other ;  and  the  absence  of 
individual  members  from  divisions 
about  which  nobody  was  anxious 
passed  unheeded.  We  see  things 
through  a  more  trustworthy  me- 
dium now.  Mr  Qladstone,  it  is  ob- 
vious, never  built  much  upon  that 
protective  policy  which  was  then 
the  policy  of  his  party.  He  might 
allow  sentimentalism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave-trade  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  West  Indian 
interests,  but  he  seems  already  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 


as  a  general  rule,  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  an  unwise  policy,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  could  be  departed 
from  in  this  country,  so  far  as  com 
and  other  interchangeable  commo- 
dities were  concerned,  the  better 
the  results  would  be  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Indeed,  we  are 
disposed  to  go  further.  Mr  Qlad 
stone,  unless  we  deceive  ourselves^ 
was  already  coquetting  with  the 
idea,  that  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  the  only  one  which  is  suit- 
able to  the  true  interests  of  a  state 
so  rich  and  populous  as  England. 
Observe,  we  do  not  say  that  in 
1840  he  had  accepted  this  theory 
as  the  right  theory.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  now  belief  on  that 
head  has  settled  down  with  him 
into  conviction.  But  our  readers 
know  as  well  as  we,  that  such  opin- 
ions have  long  been  entertained 
and  inculcated  by  that  Liverpool 
clique  of  which  his  brother  Robert- 
son is  a  distinguished  member,  and 
that  Robertson  Gladstone  never 
hesitates  in  public  or  in  private  to 
affirm  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  at  heart  one  of  them- 
selves. 

In  1841  the  difficulties  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Administration  attain- 
ed their  climax.  A  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  being  proposed  in 
June  of  that  year.  Ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  migority  of  one ; 
and  after  huddling  up  as  well  as 
they  could  the  current  business  of 
the  session,  they  prorogued  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament  The  re- 
turns went  dead  against  them.  The 
new  House  met  in  August  An 
immediate  trial  of  strength  took 
place,  and  Ministers,  being  defeated 
by  not  less  than  ninety-one  votes, 
at  last  gave  in  their  resignation. 

That  Mr  Gladstone's  views  on 
fiscal  and  commercial  questions  were 
at  this  time  generally  in  accord 
with  those  of  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
was  made  manifest  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  new  Administration  to 
the  important  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  could  not  as  yet  be 
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offered  to  him ;  that  dignity  waa 
reserved  for  older  statesmen,  some 
of  whom,  because  of  their  hold  upon 
the  original  Tory  party,  others  be- 
cause of  the  new  prestige  which 
they  brought  with  them,  could  not 
be  excluded.  But  Gladstone  was 
too  valuable  a  man  to  be  left  out, 
and  Peel,  entertaining  the  designs 
which  he  gradually  developed,  did 
the  wisest  thing  possible  with  the 
member  for  Newark,  by  sending 
him  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
young  statesman  was  free  to  scheme 
and  excogitate  there  to  his  heart's 
content.  His  plans,  when  he  had 
wrought  them  out,  were  all  submit- 
ted, not  to  his  own  immediate  chief, 
but  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister  adopting  them  in 
their  entirety,  or  modified,  as  the  case 
might  be,  brought  them  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  received 
them  with  far  greater  deference 
from  his  hands  than  they  would 
have  done  had  they  come  to  them 
direct  from  a  colleague  as  yet  so 
little  understood  as  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trada  It  is 
well  known  now  that  by  this  pro- 
cess Gladstone  worked  his  way  to 
the  commanding  position  which, 
even  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Adminis- 
tration, he  ultimately  attained.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  two 
years  in  nominal  subordination  to 
Lord  Ripon,  and  then,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  that  nobleman,  was 
advanced  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  Let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  consider  a  little  more 
closely  what  he  did,  or  has  got 
the  credit  of  having  done,  in  that 
interval. 

Mr  Gladstone's  popular  biograph- 
ers tell  us  that,  "between  1842  and 
1845,  he  rendered  important  assist- 
ance to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  rearrang- 
ing the  tariff."  This  is  the  truth  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
believe,  that  of  almost  every  change 
effected  in  the  commercial  system 
of  the  country  at  that  time,  Mr 
Gladstone  was,  in  part  at  least, 
the  originator;  and  that  Peel's 
chief  care  was  to  apply  the  drag,  in 


order  that  the  machine  of  State 
might  escape  the  hazard  of  upset> 
ting  in  a  too  rapid  descent  Mr 
Gladstone  had  his  reward.  His 
vanity  (for,  proud  as  he  is,  vanity 
enters  largely  into  his  composition) 
was  gratified  by  having  assigned  to 
him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
initiative  in  this  great  work.  He 
took  the  lead  of  Peel  himself,  by 
bringing  in,  on  the  8th  of  February 
1842,  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
duties  heretofore  levied  on  certain 
articles  imported  into  the  British 
possessions  in  America  and  the 
Mauritius.  His  speech  was  a  bril- 
liant one,  and  as  a  specimen  of  elo- 
quence deserved  the  applause  with 
which  it  was  greeted.  On  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  men  were  taken 
a  good  deal  by  surprise  by  it,  and 
seemed  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  act ; 
but  the  Whigs  cheered  him  lustily, 
and  complimented  him  largely.  He 
resumed  his  seat  more  than  ever  a 
man  of  mark,  and  not  the  less 
pleased  with  himself  that  there 
was  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a 
large  amount  of  manifest  bam- 
boozlement 

Following  up  the  blow  thus 
struck  at  old  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  Peel  himself,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  explained  at  length  his 
great  commercial  scheme.  Not 
within  living  memory  had  any 
speech  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
produced  such  an  effect  on  public 
opinion.  In  the  House  itself  men 
listened  rather  with  amazement 
than  approval  The  topics  brought 
forward  were  so  multifarious,  the 
calculations  so  nice,  the  arguments 
so  subtle,  that  the  keenest -witted 
observer  failed  at  first  to  take 
them  in.  But  the  results  are  well 
known.  While  the  Whigs  opposed 
themselves  to  some  parts  of  the 
plan,  such  as  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax,  and  the  admission,  at 
reduced  duties,  of  cattle  into  Brit- 
ish markets,  the  Tories  made  a 
gulp  and  swallowed  the  whole; 
assenting,  not  without  a  pang,  to 
the  change  in  the  corn-laws,  and 
persuading  themselves  that  Peel's 
pledge  to  let  the  income-tax  die  a 
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natand  death  in  three  years,  would 
surely  be  redeemed.  How  far 
events  have  justified  that  anticipa- 
tion we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  part  played  by  Mr  Gladstone 
in  this  interesting  drama  was  not  a 
very  prominent  one,  yet  it  supplied 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing, on  a  small  scale,  that  adroit- 
ness in  argument  which,  on  many 
subsequent  occasions,  has  stood  him 
in  excellent  stead.  To  him  was 
committed  in  debate  the  duty  of 
defending  that  change  in  the  sugar 
duties  which  was  to  place  colonial 
and  foreign  produce  rather  more 
than  heretofore  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  British  market.  He 
could  find  no  support  for  his  new 
position  in  references  to  the  slave- 
trade.  That  aigument  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  when  twitted 
with  forgetfulness  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  he  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  even  in  that  sci- 
ence there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception.  In  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries — ^such  was  his  reasoning 
— ^**  wherever  there  has  been  a  pro- 
ducing interest  it  has  been  protect- 
ed by  a  duty  abroad  in  competing 
with  foreign  countries.''  * 

Having  fought  his  own  battle 
successfully  in  1842,  Mr  Qladstone 
came  out  strongin  1 843  as  Peel's  ally 
on  the  com  question.  The  real  con- 
test then  lay  between  Peel's  sliding- 
Bcale  and  a  fixed  duty  which  Lord 
John  Russell  had  proposed,  and 
Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Grey,  ably 
supported.  Mr  Gladstone  followed 
Loni  Howick  in  the  debate  of  the 
13th  of  February,  and  spoke  at 
great  length.  A  reference  to  Han- 
sard will  show  that  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  never 
once  committed  himself  to  a  single 
declaration  of  principle.  His  rea- 
soning, if  such  it  may  be  called, 
amounts  to  this — *'  Corn-laws  have 
been  so  long  in  force  in  this  coun- 
try, and  subject  to  so  many  changes, 
that  I  should  obiect,  on  the  one 
hand,  either  to  abolish  them  entirely, 
or  to  follow  any  course  which  should 


have  a  tendency,  on  the  other,  to 
render  them  permanent.  It  is  best 
to  treat  them  as  arrangements,  tem- 
porary in  their  nature,  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  modified. 
For  though  we  have  recognised  the 
principle  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, we  have  never  as  yet  gone 
further,  and  I  will  not  consent  to 
abandon  that  principle  so  long  as 
it  is  applied  by  our  laws  to  the 
production  of  other  commodities. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  regard  as  perfect 
either  our  present  or  any  other 
corn-laws." 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  by 
speeches  of  this  sort,  and  they  were 
of  daily  occurrence,  Mr  Gladstone 
excited  at  that  time  the  surprise  or 
suspicions  of  the  party.  It  was 
considered  that  in  supporting  his 
chief  he  only  did  his  duty,  and  his 
declarations  were  interpreted  rather 
by  the  light  which  they  derived 
from  Peel's  antecedents  than  from 
his  own.  Hence,  when,  in  combat- 
ing Mr  Ricardo's  proposal  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
other  nations,  he  derided  the  idea 
of  establishing,  by  that  or  any  other 
means,  a  commercial  system  which 
should  be  permanent,  he  was  lis- 
tened to  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  without  a  murmur.  The 
casuistry  which  pervaded  his  argu- 
ment escaped  attention ;  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  managed  his 
subject,  and  foiled  his  adversary, 
commanded  universal  applause. 
For  in  one  respect  he  was  then,  as 
he  always  has  been,  thoroughly 
consistent  with  himself.  He  would 
accept  no  measure,  however  wise ; 
he  would  listen  to  no  suggestion, 
whether  agreeing  with  his  own  pro- 
fessed opinions  or  the  reverse,  so 
long  as  it  emanated  from  a  mem- 
ber sitting  upon  the  Opposition 
benches. 

The  com  question  tried  Mr  Glad- 
stone severely  at  all  its  stages,  but 
sugar  proved  for  a  while  to  be  his 
crux.  In  June  1844  he  was  again 
stretched  upon  it.    Ministers  deter- 
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mined  at  that  time  to  reduce  the  article  the  namberless  sophisms 
discriminating  duties  to  10s.  in  the  with  which  Mr  Gladstone  contrived 
cwt.,  and  Mr  Gladstone  was  put  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  extreme 
forward  to  justify  the  course  which  Liberals  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
but  a  few  months  previously  he  yet  to  argue  against  them  in  debate, 
had  condemned.  He  played  his  What  had  he — ^what  could  he  have 
part  with  rare  intrepidity  and  char-  — in  common  with  politicians  of  the 
actenstic  scorn  for  the  very  sem-  school  of  Charles  Villiers,  Richard 
blance  of  consistency.  In  reply  to  Cobden,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  even 
a  cutting  speech  from  Lord  John  Lord  Palmerston  ?  Here  and  there, 
Russell,  he  observed : — ''  The  noble  on  fiscal  matters,  they  might,  by 
Lord  has  stated — and  in  the  spirit  accident,  arrive  at  the  same  condu* 
of  that  remark  I  heartily  concur —  sions ;  but  the  processes  of  reason- 
that  he  hopes  the  Government  will  ing  which  led  up  to  such  condu- 
not  be  induced,  by  any  weak  de-  sions  stood  so  entirely  apart  that 
sire  to  support  their  constituents,  to  sympathy  between  the  men  them- 
propose  a  measure  adverse  to  the  selves  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
general  political  interests  of  the  Let  us  look  rather  to  Mr  Glad- 
country.  In  this  I  entirely  concur;  stone's  career  as  a  Churchman,  on 
but  I  think  a  heavy  responsibility  which  Ms  friends,  and  especially 
will  rest  upon  them,  that  they  will  Mr  Keble,  rely  so  strongly  in  recom- 
be  guilty  of  a  serious  offence  for  mending  him  to  the  continued  sup- 
which  they  will  be  justly  visited  port  of  the  electors  of  the  Univer- 
with  pubUc  reprobation,  if  they  sity  of  Oxford, 
shall  be  induced,  by  the  circum-  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
stance  of  their  having  adopted  a  Mr  Gladstone  behaved  well  both  in 
particular  policy  in  1841,  to  adhere  defending  the  property  of  the  Irish 
to  it,  after  they  had  found  it  un-  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
tenable  on  commercial  grounds.''  measure  of  support  which  he  gave 
If  this  be  not  Gladstonianism  of  to  PeeFs  scheme  of  Church  reform 
the  purest  kind,  we  really  do  not  un-  in  England.  His  line  on  the  sub- 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  ject  of  church-rates  can  scarcely  be 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  violation  regarded  with  equal  satisfaction  ; 
of  pledges  given — ^whatever  policy  it  exhibits  a  marvellous  tendency 
pursued,  the  very  opposite  of  that  towards  surrender.  In  1832  he 
which  the  House  had  been  led  to  voted  with  Lord  Althorpefor  trans- 
expect — ^the  act  and  the  policy  must  f  erring  the  burden,  such  as  it  is,  to 
alike  be  referred  to  high  moral  the  land-tax.  In  1837  he  resisted 
considerations.  Peel's  pupO,  as  the  Government  plan  of  maintain- 
most  men  believed  him  to  be,  had  ing  the  fabrics  of  our  churches  out 
well  learned  his  lesson.  Uriah  of  a  i)ortion  of  the  revenue  derived 
Heep  himself  could  not  be  more  from  confiscated  estates;  but  in 
indifferent  to  what  the  world  might  1840,  when  Mr  Thomas  Dun- 
think  of  him.  With  that  celebrated  combe  proposed  to  exempt  Dis- 
moralist,  he  might  have  exclaimed  senters  on  certain  easy  conditions 
before  he  sat  down,  "  I  like  to  be  from  the  payment  of  church-rates, 
despised."  Mr  Gladstone  voted  with  him. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  We  hardly  think  that  his  vote  on 
step  by  step  the  downward  progress  that  occasion  could  have  been  sat- 
of  the  commercial  policy  which  end-  isfactory  to  some  at  least  of  .his 
ed  in  placing  the  Conservatives,  constituents.  His  next  exhibition 
under  the  guidance  of  their  great  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  deal- 
leader,  on  the  same  dead  level  with  ing  with  sacred  subjects,  must 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  As  have  been  still  less  so.  Our 
little  are  we  called  upon  to  attempt  readers  may  remember  that  Lady 
an  impossibility,  by  trying  to  bring  Hewley,  a  follower  and  ardent  ad- 
within  the  compass  of  a  Magazine  mirer  of  Whitfield,  built  and  en- 
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dowed,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  certain  chapels  in  order 
that  orthodox  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  her  interpretation  of  the 
term,  might  be  taught  therein  for 
ever.  In  process  of  time  Unitarian 
ministers  got  possession  of  these 
chapels,  and  in  default  of  support 
from  the  courts  of  law.  Parliament 
was  appealed  to  to  maintain  by 
statute  the  well-known  objects  of 
the  testator.  In  the  division  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Mr  Qladstone  voted  against 
legislation,  and  the  Unitarians  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  chapels, 
which  they  still  retain.  Now  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr 
Gladstone  as  a  statesman  did  wrong 
on  that  occasion.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  very  inconvenient  to 
disturb  existing  rights  of  posses- 
sion by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
looking  at  the  question  from  the 
Churchman's  point  of  view,  Mr 
Gladstone  surely  laid  himself  open 
to  this  censure,  that  he  considered 
it  very  little  important  whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  be 
inculcated  or  impugned  in  these 
chapels. 

This,  however,  was  a  Dissenter's 
question,  which  Mr  Keble  probably 
regards  as  scarcely  worth  his  own 
notice,  or  the  notice  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  written  through  the 
'  Guardian.'  But  what  will  he  say 
to  the  point  which  we  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  him  ? 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1S44,  the  utmost  unanimity  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Cabinet.  The  Conservatives 
as  a  party  might  be  somewhat  out 
of  tune,  for  a  good  deal  had  occur- 
red to  disturb  them ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  sang  in 
perfect  harmony:  they  were,  or  were 
believed  to  be,  the  truly  happy 
family.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
astonishment  of  outsiders  when, 
during  the  autumn  recess,  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  Mr  Gladstone  had 
quitted  the  (Government ;  and  deep- 
er still  became  the  feeling  when  it 
transpired  that  a  question  affecting 
the  interasta  of  the  Church  had 


given  occasion  to  this  severance. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  about  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  system  of  academical 
education  in  Ireland,  and  in  order 
to  justify  the  measure,  he  had  de- 
termined to  substitute  for  the  an- 
nual vote  heretofore  agreed  to  a 
permanent  endowment  for  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
Now  Gladstone's  two  works,  *  The 
Church  in  its  Relations  with  the 
State,'  and  *  Church  Principles 
considered  in  their  Results,'  were 
still  accessible  to  all  readers.  A 
revised  edition  of  the  former  had 
indeed  come  out  so  recently  as  1841, 
which  contained,  among  others,  the 
following  remarkable  passage  : — 

''The  support  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth was  originally  nndertMLen  by  tne 
Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the 
anticipation  which   has  since  proved 
miserably  falladons,  that  a  more  loyal 
class  of  priests  would  be  produced  by 
an  education  at  home  than  by  a  forei^ 
one,  and  that  a  ^pudual  mitigation  in 
the  features  of  Irish  Romanism  would 
be  produced  when  its  ministers  were  no 
longer  familiarised  with  its  condition  is 
Continental  countries,  where  it  still  re- 
mained the  religion  of   the  state,  or 
brought  into  contact  with  revolutionary 
principles,  then  so  prevalent  in  France. 
Instead  of  which  it  has  been  found  that 
the  facility  of  education  at  home  has 
opened  the  priesthood  to  a  lower  and 
less  cultivated  class,  and  one  more  li- 
able to  the  influence  of  secondaiy  mo- 
tives.    It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  well-merited  disappointment. 
If  the  State  gives  anything  in  support 
of  Romanism  in  Ireland,  it  should  in 
consistency  ^ve   everything.     Unless 
it  is  bound  m  conscience  to  maintain 
the  national  Church  as  Grod*s  appointed 
vehicle  of  religious  truth,  it  seems  that 
it  should  adopt  as  its  rule  the  numbers 
and  the  creeds  of  the  several  classes  of 
religionists ;  and  in  either  respect  the 
claim  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  is  infinite- 
ly the  strongest.    In  amount  this  grant 
is  nijyrgardly  and  unworthy — in  princi- 
ple it  is  wholly  vicious,  and  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  State  of  these  countries  so  long  as 
it  may  continue.    When  forei^ers  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  finding  that 
we  support  in  Ireland  the  Churcm  of  a 
small  minority,  we  may  tell  them  that 
we  support  it  on  the  high  ground  of 
conscientious  necessity  for   its  truth. 
But  how  can  we  evince  the  consistency 
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whicli  80  elevated  a  principle  requires 
from  its  professors,  while  we  are  bound 
to  support  an  institution  whose  avowed 
and  legitimate  purpose  it  is  constantly 
to  denounce  that  truth  as  falsehood  ? " 

Bold  as  he  had  shown  himself  in 
breaking  through  old  pledges,  and 
overriding  declarations  on  other 
subjects,  Mr  Gladstone  shrank  from 
standing  up  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  giving  a  practical  con- 
tradiction to  a  judgment  so  delib- 
erately recorded  as  this.  Whether 
he  made  any  attempt  in  Cabinet  to 
dissuade  Sir  Bobert  Peel  from  his 
purpose,  there  is  nothing  to  show  ; 
but  if  he  did,  it  failed ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends 
to  the  contrary,  he  resigned  his  seals 
of  office.  Accordingly,  when  the 
House  met  again  in  February 
1845,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  private 
member  of  Parliament,  still  upon 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  but  below 
the  gangway.  Did  he  sit  there  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  general 
support  to  the  Minister  whom,  on 
this  one  question,  conscience  con- 
strained him  to  oppose )  Nothing 
of  the  sort  He  had  changed  his 
principles  on  the  Church  question, 
just  as  he  had  changed  them  on 
other  questions.  Absent  at  the  first 
reading  of  Peel's  bill,  he  took  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  when 
the  second  reading  came  on,  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  measure.  His 
speech  now  lies  before  us,  in  that 
pamphlet  shape  into  which  the 
morbid  selMove  of  the  author  in- 
duced him  immediately  to  throw 
it ;  and  of  all  the  curious  docu- 
ments which  it  has  been  our  fortune 
to  examine,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  incomparably  the  most 
curious.  We  defy  the  acutest  of 
human  intellects  to  discover  there- 
in the  true  causes  of  his  conversion. 
He  puts  from  him  as  inadmissible 
the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  the 
bilL  He  cannot  admit  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  the  measure 
amounted  to  no  more  than  would 
be  implied  by  an  honourable  and 
liberal  construction  of  that  compact 
or  engagement,  which,  with  relation 
to  this  subject,  may  be  considered 


to  subsist  between  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  If  he  could  admit 
all  that,  his  course  would  be  plain 
enough ;  but  *'  I  will  not  delude 
myself  with  a  plea  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  my  mind  as  real  and 
substantial;  I  must  endeavour  to 
look  the  question  in  the  face  as  it 
is.'*  What  does  he  do  next  1  He 
deliberately  repeats  in  the  House 
all  the  arguments  which  he  had 
made  use  of  in  the  latest  edition  of 
his  work,  *The  Church  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  State;'  and  draws 
from  them  conclusions  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  those  at  which  he  had 
previously  arrived. 

"  It"  (the  State),  says  the  book, 
"  does  not  recognise  the  right  of 
disposal  in  the  people  over  all  the 
funds  dedicated  to  national  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  recognise  their 
property  in  them  when  they  have 
become  national,  but  their  right  to 
have  them  appropriated  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  nation."  In  the 
pamphlet  all  this  is  set  aside : — 
"  You  have  the  strength  that  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  (the  proposal  to 
endow  Maynooth)  undeniably  de- 
rives from  those  popular  principles 
of  government  which  so  powerfully 
influence  the  tone  of  our  actuid 
institutions.  According  to  those 
popular  principles,  it  is  admitted 
that,  as  the  public  funds  are  drawn 
from  the  labour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  is  desirable  that,  except 
from  strong  and  overpowering  con- 
siderations, no  class  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  claim  to  share  in 
their  distribution."  In  the  treatise 
which  vindicates  the  right  of  the 
State  to  endow  only  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote 
its  extension  in  every  possible  way, 
he  refers  to  the  payment  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  jails  and 
workhouses,  and  adds — ^^  The  fore- 
going remarks  may  show  that  if,  in 
a  spirit  of  indulgence,  these  enact- 
ments be  made  for  workhouses  and 
prisons,  they  do  not  establish  a  pre- 
cedent from  which  general  endow- 
ments can  fairly  be  deduced"  How 
little  does  this  accord  with  the  f ol- 
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lowing  extract  from  the  pamphlet ! 
— ''  You  have  also,  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  the  recollection  of  former 
wrongs.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  conduct  of  England  towards 
Ireland  in  former  times,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  history  of  the  last 
century,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  to 
treat  Irish  questions  such  as  this 
with  an  especial  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration.'* 

Nor  is  the  process  by  which  he 
leads  himself  up  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions less  curious  than  the  conclu- 
sions themselves.  "  Mr  Speaker,'' 
he  says, "  I  conceive  that,  by  adopt- 
ing the  bill  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  we  are  about  to  alter  funda- 
mentally the  relation  of  the  State 
to  the  College."  We  are  going  to 
do  that,  and  exactly  that,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  demonstrated  to  be 
a  violation  of  all  our  duties,  social, 
political,  and  religious.  "We  charge 
the  State  with  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  provision  for  the  Col- 
lege. Let  us  n6t  blind  ourselves  to 
facts.  This  is  the  real  subject  be- 
fore us,  and  to  this,  as  a  subject 
not  foreclosed  by  any  pledge,  I  in- 
tend to  address  myself." 

And  he  does  address  himself  to 
it,  and  thus — "Am  I,  in  voting 
these  funds  to  the  College,  influ- 
enced by  the  motive  which  has 
weight  with  some,  that  in  so  doing 
restitution  is  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ? " — (restitution 
of  what  1)  "  By  no  means.  I  pro- 
test against  the  idea,  for  if  this  be 
an  act  of  restitution,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  confessions  ever 
extorted  from  a  legislature,  because 
we  admit  a  wrong  which  we  do  not 
repair."  May  I  anticipate  with 
others  that  "as  the  consequence 
of  this  augmented  grant,  a  great 
and  radical  change  will  be  effected 
in  the  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  Boman  priesthood  in  Ireland 
draws  its  recruits  1  Certainly  not. 
I  anticipate  no  such  change.  Shall 
I  profess  to  believe  that  I  by  this 
means  facilitate  the  extension  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland]  The 
idea  is  monstrous.    To  be  sure,  I 


have  elsewhere  shown  that  to  ex- 
tend Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  a 
duty  which  the  State  cannot  ne- 
glect without  mortal  sin.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  my  perceiving 
now  that  it  is  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  extend  Bom- 
aniam — in  other  words,  to  check 
the  growth  of  Protestantism  by 
'conferring  a  new  element  of 
power  on  the  rival  creed  and  its 
professors.'  But  perhaps  I  am  in- 
duced to  stultify  my  former  con- 
clusions, because  it  has  been  proved 
to  me  that  Maynooth  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  half  a  century 
ago?  Quite  otherwise.  The  Col- 
lege has  failed;  all  parties  are 
agreed  in  that.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  reject  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  May- 
nooth has  failed  to  realise  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  founded. 
What  then  are  the  reasons  which 
operate  with  me  in  a  matter  so 
momentous  as  I  have  elsewhere 
proved  this  to  be  1  First,  the  con- 
sideration that  they  who  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  endowment  of 
an  institution,  founded  for  the  ex- 
tension of  what  I  honestly  believe 
to  be  error,  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  any  common 
standard  of  trutL  And  next,  the 
State  has  already  gone  so  far  in  the 
endowment  of  error,  by  its  Annual 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  by  the  So- 
cinian  Endowment  Bill  of  last 
year,  that  I  consider  it  idle  any 
longer  to  maintain  the  views  from 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  no  man 
can  depart,  except  at  the  saciiflce 
of  an  outraged  conscience." 

Such  was  Mr  Gladstone's  reason- 
ing on  the  11th  of  June  1845, 
shrouded  as  his  reasoning  usually 
is  in  a  vast  multiplicity  of  words  ; 
but  not  rendered  so  obscure  as  to 
escape  the  eye  of  one  who  was 
henceforth  to  become  his  rival  in 
eloquence,  and  in  everything  else. 
Mr  Disraeli  had  sat  in  Parliament 
for  eight  years,  little  noticed,  and 
making  no  visible  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  himself.  He  had 
given  his  support  to  Sir  Bobert 
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Peel's  Qovemment  ever  since  it 
came  into  power;  but  except  on 
one  or  two  occasions  he  had  not 
claimed  the  ear  of  the  Hous&  All 
at  once — and,  as  it  seemed,  not 
without  an  effort — ^he  broke  off 
from  his  old  allegiance.  He  had 
borne  much  and  done  much,  if  not 
cheerfully,  at  all  events  without 
complaining.  He  could  not  stand 
this;  but,  rising  after  Mr  Gladstone, 
delivered  himself  of  a  philippic 
which  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  most  stinging,  as  well  as  the 
most  eloquent,  to  which  a  House 
of  Commons  has  in  modem  times 
listened : — 

•«Sir/'  he  said,  '*  I  oppose  thia  bill, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  introduced,  and  I  oppose  it 
alao  on  account  of  tiie  men  by  whom 
it  has  been  brought  forward — (loud 
cheers.)  I  am  penectly  ready  to  meet 
those  cheers,  and  I  do  so  by  declar- 
ing that  I  do  not  think,  putting  to- 
taBy  out  of  view  the  other  objections 
which  I  entertain,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  now  seated  on  the  Treasurv 
bench  are  morally  entitled  to  bring  suen 
a  measure  forward.  This  measure,  sir, 
involves  a  principle  against  which  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  and  most  of  his 
colleagues  lubve  all  along  signally  strug- 
gled. When  I  recall  to  mind  all  the 
speeches  and  all  the  motions  and  all  the 
votes  which  have  emanated  from  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench 
on  this  and  analogous  (^^uestions — when 
I  remember  their  opposition  to  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  they  now  seek 
to  promote — when  I  recollect  the  pro- 
cession of  prelates  going  up  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Sovereign,  in  protest  agamst 
analogous  measures  with  those  which 
the  very  men  who  incited  that  proces- 
sion are  now  bringing  forward — when  I 
recall  to  mind  all  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  here  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  education — when  the  Appropria- 
tion Clause  presents  itself  to  my  mem- 
ory—I consider  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  circumstances  which  induced  me  to 
adopt  this  opinion.  ...  I  am  politi- 
cally connected  with  a  district  which  is 
threatened  with  very  severe  sufferins 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  union  m 
Church  and  State.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  district  are  about  to  endure  one  of 
the  greatest  blows  that  could  be  inflict- 
ed upon  them,  and  this  solely  because  it 
has  pleased  a  Conservative  Government 


to  destroy  the  ancient  Episcopate  under 
which  they  have  so  long  been  governed. 
What  is  now  the  position  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ? — a  Church  which  the  late 
Earl  of  Liverpool  held  up  as  a  model 
and  as  the  perfection  of  a  religious  com- 
munity, probably  because  it  gave  him 
no  trouble.  What,  I  repeat,  is  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland? 
It  is  rent  in  twain.  Besides  the  Kirk 
there  is  now  the  Free  Kirk.  Well,  will 
you  endow  the  Free  KirkT — will  yon 
apply  this  principle  of  endowment  to 
sectarians  and  schismatics  of  every 
class?  Where  will  you  stop?  A¥hy 
should  you  stop?" 

In  spite  of  tMs  masterly  protest ; 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  votes  of  not 
fewer  than  152  Tory  members ;  in 
spite  of  Mr  Disraeli's  appeal  to  the 
Whigs  to  assist  in  *'  dethroning  this 
dynasty  of  deception,"  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
official  despotism  and  Parliament- 
ary imposture,  Peel  and  Gladstone 
carried  their  measure,  and  made 
shipwreck,  in  so  doing,  of  their  own 
prestige  as  constitutional  statesmen, 
and  of  the  great  and  generous  party 
which  had  trusted  them  too  far. 
They  succeeded  likewise  in  ob- 
taining from  the  House  a  grant  of 
£100,000  wherewith  to  found  what 
Sir  Bobert  Inglis  described  as 
"  godless  colleges,"  and  a  permanent 
endowment  of  j^20,000  a-year  for 
their  maintenance.  And  here  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  Churchmen  to 
observe,  that  Mr  Qladstone  not 
only  co-operated  with  Peel  in  the 
general  advancement  of  this  pro- 
ject, but  that  he  resisted  every  effort 
to  engraft  upon  the  original  scheme 
an  element  of  religious  instruction, 
be  it  ever  so  slight  When  Lord 
Mahon  proposed,  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  to  allow  a  Chair  of 
Theology  to  be  supported  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  such  students 
as  desired  to  profit  by  it,  Mr  Qlad- 
stone voted  against  him.  Finally, 
this  same  session,  Mr  Gladstone 
supported  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill 
for  throwing  open  to  Jews  civic 
and  corporate  offices,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  their  admission  into 
Parliament,  for  which  likewise-— as 
we  shall  take  occasion  presently  to 
show — ^he  both  spoke  and  voted. 
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Now  we  are  not  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  abstract  merits  of  any 
or  all  of  these  measures.  It  may 
be  well  for  a  Protestant  State  to 
endow  a  Roman  Catholic  college'; 
for  a  religious  State  to  found  and 
maintain  public  seminaries  where 
religion  is  not  taught ;  for  a  Chris- 
tian State  to  unchristianise  the 
Legislature,  by  admitting  into  it 
members  avowedly  and  ostenta- 
tiously hostile  to  the  Christian 
faith, — but  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  a  states- 
man who  has  pleaded  for  all  these 
measures,  and  supported  them, 
could  be  regarded  at  the  moment, 
from  the  Churchman's  point  of 
view,  or  can  be  regarded  now,  as  a 
fit  person  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment the  University  of  Oxford. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
session  Mr  Qladstone  continued  to 
occupy  his  seat  below  the  gang- 
way. He  was  still  a  member  of 
Parliament  unattached  when  the 
prorogation  took  place,  and  was 
not  therefore  mixed  up,  at  least 
officially,  with  the  Ministerial  dis- 
cussions which  arose  out  of  the 
potato -blight  and  the  threatened 
famine  in  Ireland.  Whether  his 
friends  in  the  Cabinet  consulted 
him  on  these  occasions,  ,and  what 
advice,  if  any,  he  gave,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say;  but  the  general 
results  are  too  well  known.  Earl 
Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  retired 
from  the  Administration.  The 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were 
tendered  to  Mr  Gladstone.  With 
a  promptitude  which  surprised 
only  those  who  knew  him  im- 
perfectly, he  grasped  at  the  offer, 
and  was  forthwith  gazetted  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretar- 
ies of  State. 

Mr  Gladstone  took  office,  nothing 
doubting  that  his  seat  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Newark  was  safe.  So  com- 
pletely had  self-love  blinded  him 
in  reference  to  that  matter,  that 
he  counted  on  receiving  from  the 
tenantry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
the  same  measure  of  support  which 
they  had  rendered  him  before. 
His  indignation  equalled  his  sur- 


prise when  made  aware  that  their 
support  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
That  he  should  have  contested  the 
borough  after  this  shows  that  his 
ideas  of  delicacy  and  propriety 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pecu- 
liar. He  fought  his  first  political 
patron  at  the  hustings,  and  was 
defeated.  Hence,  though  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Cabinet  which  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  Corn-Law  Lec^e, 
he  was  debarred  from  rendering  to 
it  any  assistance  in  debate;  and 
when  Peel  and  his  adherents  were 
driven  from  office,  Gladstone  sank 
at  once  into  the  condition  of  an 
amateur  statesman. 

In  this  state  he  remained  till  the 
dissolution  in  1847,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  OidFord,  more  mindful,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  his  brilliant  career 
at  college  than  of  his  conduct  in 
public  Ufe,  made  choice  of  him  to 
replace,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
her  old  and  faithful  representative, 
Mr  Estcourt.  Mr  Gladstone  took 
his  seat  at  the  early  meeting  in  No- 
vember, and  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber signalised  his  zeal  as  a  Church- 
man by  speaking  and  voting  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  John  Russeirs  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment What  though,  in  1841,  he 
had  demonstrated  that  every  act  on 
a  nation's  part  which  has  a  tendency 
to  disunite  Church  and  State  is 
prima  fade  an  outrage  on  moral 
right?  What  though,  in  order  to 
meet  the  case  of  nations  composed, 
like  the  British  empire,  of  discord- 
ant materials,  he  had  qualified  this 
assumption  so  far  as  to  save  the 
principle  while  yielding  points  of 
exceptional  practice,  and  no  more? 
These  considerations  had  no  weight 
with  him  now.  Ceasing  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  light  of  abstract  truth, 
he  had  become  the  mere  slave  of 
expediency — the  follower,  not  the 
guide,  of  popular  opinion.  His  rear 
soning,  accordingly,  amounted  to 
this:  However  strong  my  convic- 
tions may  be  that  the  course  we 
are  pursuing  is  an  evil  course,  I  feel 
that  escape  from  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable.  You  contended 
first  for  a  Parliament  which  should 
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consiflt  exclusively  of  professed 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
You  were  successful  for  a  while ; 
but  in  time  you  were  driven  from 
your  position.  You  next  strove  to 
make  your  Parliament  a  Parliament 
of  Protestants  only,  and  in  that 
you  failed.  You  are  now  asked  to 
abandon  the  theory  that  only  Chris- 
tians ought  to  legislate  for  this 
Christian  country.  Can  you  main- 
tain that  theory]  I  think  not,  and 
therefore  I  give  my  vote  for  the 
measure  which  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  proposed. 

That  a  statesman  so  versatile — so 
hopelessly  impulsive  and  unreason- 
ing— should  have  assisted  next  year 
in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  securities 
to  Protestantism,  such  as  they  were, 
which  the  bill  of  1829  had  provided, 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
Mr  Gladstone  could  see  nothing 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England 
in  allowing  Romanists  to  re-estab- 
lish, in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  their 
religious  societies  and  orders.  And 
when  Lord  John  Russell  went  still 
further,  by  proposing  to  enter  into 
direct  poUtical  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  Mr  Gladstone  voted 
with  him.  Lord  John's  bill  was 
probably  never  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  sop  in  the  pan  to  the  Ultra- 
montanists  of  Ireland.  It  failed  of 
course,  and  Mr  Gladstone's  vote 
did  no  damage  either  to  Church  or 
State.  But  his  readiness  to  treat 
once  more  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
as  with  one  having  a  right  to  exer- 
cise spiritual  authority  within  these 
realms,  could  scarcely,  it  is  presum- 
ed, be  approved  by  that  large  por- 
tion of  his  constituents  who  have, 
on  various  occasions,  deliberately, 
and  upon  oath,  declared  their  ab- 
horrence of  a  doctrine  so  dangerous 
and  unconstitntionaL 

As  long  as  Peel  lived,  Gladstone 
in  opposition  followed  pretty  faith- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief. 
He  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House;  but  on  all  great,  and 
on  very  many  minor  questions,  he, 
like  Peel,  gave  his  support  to  the 
Whig  Government    That  this  was 


the  result,  in  both  instances,  rather 
of  personal  than  of  political  feeling, 
cannot  in  our  opinion  admit  of  a 
doubt  Peel,  abhorred  by  the  great 
party  which  he  had  twice  betrayed, 
abhorred  them  in  return ;  and  the 
sympathies  of  his  pupils,  Gladstone 
among  the  rest,  were  entirely  with 
him.  Both  sections  of  the  divided 
party  felt,  moreover,  that  reconcilia- 
tion was  impossible  on  any  terms, 
at  least  to  which  Peel  would  sub- 
mit; for  Peel  could  not  act  with 
them,  or  with  any  other  body  of 
men,  except  as  their  leader ;  and  as 
their  leader  the  Conservatives  were 
determined  never  again  to  acknow- 
ledge him.  They  entertained  no 
such  bitter  feeling  towards  Mr  Glad- 
stone, to  whom  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  do  justice  in  this  juncture  of 
affairs.  He  admired  and  loved  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  would  gladly 
have  followed  again  to  the  Tr^uury 
benches ;  but  the  breezes  which 
blew  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  were  not  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  To  be  in  office,  to  exer- 
cise political  power,  had  already 
become  with  him  a  passion.  He 
fretted  at  the  curb  which  he  could 
not  get  rid  of,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  showed  himself  cap- 
tious and  unruly.  Thus,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  his  biU  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
Mr  Gladstone,  though  he  both  spoke 
and  voted  in  support  of  the  meaa^ 
ure,  could  not  abstain  from  having 
a  fling  at  the  €k>vemment,  because 
Mr  Baines,  the  head  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commission,  was  allowed  to 
speak  and  vote  against  his  col- 
leagues. On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Disraeli's  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, though  resisted  by  Peel,  ob- 
tained Mr  Gladstone's  silent  vote. 
But  the  point  to  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  attention  of  the  Oxford 
constituency  ought  mainly  to  be 
directed,  is  the  ambiguity  of  Mr 
Glfikdstone's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  proposal  made  last  year  to  re- 
lieve clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
the  obligations  under  which  they 
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had  come  when  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  For  onrselves,  we  confess 
that,  as  we  could  not  understand 
Mr  Gladstone's  reasons  at  the  time, 
so  a  reference  to  Hansard,  seventeen 
years  after  the  event,  throws  very 
little  additional  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery. All  that  we  can  make  out  is 
this,  that  he  spoke  with  the  painful 
oonsdousneas  upon  him,  that  what 
he  said,  and  was  prepared  to  do, 
would  scarcely  be  approved  by 
Churchmen.  "  He  had  consented 
to  the  clause,  because,  in  his  anxiety 
to  give  full  effect  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  civil  rights  of  his 
countrymen,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
run  the  risk  of  offendiog  some  per- 
sons, and  of  forfeiting  the  confidence 
of  many  among  his  constituency."* 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  only 
way  in  which  Mr  Gladstone  exhi- 
bited at  that  time  a  more  than 
common  disposition  to  finesse  even 
with  his  own  convictions.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that,  in  1849, 
the  affairs  of  Canada  attracted  a 
large  share  of  attention  in  Parlia- 
ment It  happened  that,  while  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  adopted  the  views  of 
the  Government,  Mr  Gladstone 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  and  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  in  support  of  Mr  Her- 
ries's  motion.  Had  a  division  taken 
place  that  night,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  desired,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  left  in  a 
considerable  minoiity.  To  avert 
that  evil  an  adjournment  of  tiie 
debate  was  proposed;  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone voted  for  the  adjournment 
The  consequence  was,  that,  by  dint 
of  an  urgent  whip,  the  House  was 
so  packed  a  few  nights  afterwards, 
that  the  Government  saved  their 
policy  and  themselves  by  a  very 
small  majority.  Mr  Gladstone  voted 
on  that  occasion  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  Gov- 
ernment 

His  next  noticeable  exhibition 
was  in  March  1850,  when  Mr  Dis- 
raeli renewed  his  attempt  to  inquire 


into  the  condition  of  a^culture, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  land  from 
some  of  the  burdens  which  pressed 
exclusively  upon  it  Mr  Gladstone 
not  only  voted  on  that  occasion  with 
the  Conservative  leader,  but  spoke 
in  support  of  his  views,  coming 
down  heavily  upon  Sir  James 
Graham,  a  free-trader  like  himself, 
and,  as  he  well  knew,  on  that  par- 
ticular question,  the  alter  ip»  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  Whether  his  speech 
was  dictated  by  an  honest  change 
of  opinion,  or  sprang  from  that  im- 
patience of  exclusion  from  official 
life  which  was  becoming  day  by  day 
more  perceptible  to  others  than  the 
domestic  curcle,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing on  the  minds  of  the  Conserva- 
tives an  impression  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  at  heeurt  more  with  them 
than  with  the  Whigs,  and  that, 
should  an  opportunity  offer  of  form- 
ing an  Administration  on  liberal- 
Conservative  principles,  he  might 
with  confidence  be  reckoned  upon 
as  prepared  to  join  it  At  last  came 
the  great  Pacifico  debate,  which  ran 
Lord  John  Russell's  Cabinet  so 
hard,  and  in  which  both  Peel  and 
Gladstone  took  prominent  parts 
against  the  Government  With  the 
speech  of  the  former — ^the  last  which 
he  was  ever  to  utter — ^we  have  here 
no  concern ;  but  Mr  Gladstone's, 
considering  the  relation  in  which 
he  now  stands  towards  the  object 
of  it,  deserves  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  ''Sir,"  said  Mr 
Gladstone,  referring  to  the  noble 
Lord  whois  now  chief  of  the  Cabinet 
in  which  he  himself  holds  an  in- 
fluential position, ''  I  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  tends  to 
encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that 
which  is  our  besetting  fault  and 
weakness,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuaJs.  If  he  can,  he  will 
quarrel  with  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
if  he  cannot  find  an  absolute  mon- 
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archy  for  the  purpose,  he  will  quar- 
rel with  one  that  is  limited  :  if  he 
cannot  find  even  that,  he  will  quar- 
rel with  a  republic.  He  adopts,  in 
facty  that  vain  conception,  that  we, 
forsooth,  have  a  mission  to  be  the 
censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse 
and  imperfection,  among  the  other 
countries  of  the  world, — ^that  we  are 
to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters, 
and  that  all  those  who  hesitate  to 
recognise  our  office  can  be  governed 
only  by  prejudice  and  personal  ani- 
mosity, and  should  have  the  blind 
war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared 
against  them.'' 

So  much  for  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment passed  a  few  years  ago  upon 
the  head  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, by  the  gentleman  who  now  acts 
under  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Now  for  the  estimate  in 
which  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezchequerwasthenheldbythenoble 
Lord  who  now  sits  in  Cabinet  with 
him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  "The  course  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
taken,"  observed  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, ''  is  not  the  fair  course,  and  I 
think  that,  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  in  future  to  conduct 
the  debates  in  this  House  on 
behalf  of  the  great  party  opposite, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  must  not  expect 
the  same  justice  and  fairness  from 
him  as  we  have  experienced  from 
the  honourable  member  for  Berk- 
shire during  the  time  he  has  been 
their  leader." 

The  death  of  Peel  under  very 
melancholy  circumstances  followed 
almost  immediately  upon  this  de- 
bate. It  was  felt  in  all  circles  to 
be  a  great  national  calamity.  Its 
effect  upon  Mr  Gladstone  was 
strikingly  characteristic.  It  seemed 


to  deliver  him  from  a  bondage 
which  for  some  time  back  had  been 
almost  intolerable.  Nothing  now, 
except  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
was  free  to  make,  stood  between 
him  and  office ;  and  to  the  mak- 
ing or  finding  of  that  opportunity 
he  immediately  addressed  himself. 
He  began  by  coquetting  with  the 
Tories,  and  he  absent^  himself 
from  divisions  which,  had  he  taken 
part  in  them,  would  have  forced 
him,  because  of  recent  pledges,  into 
the  same  lobby  with  the  Govern- 
ment. He  spoke  in  favour  of  mo- 
tions made  by  the  Opposition,  and 
applauded  the  speech  on  the  Uni- 
versity Commission  question  of  the 
gentleman,  Mr  John  Stuant,  who 
had  turned  him  out  of  Newark ;  he 
even  called  him  his  learned  friend. 
Still,  as  the  event  proved,  he  found 
it  as  difficult  to  throw  in  his  lot  for 
good  and  all  with  those  among 
whom  Colonel  Peel,  Mr  Corrie,  and 
many  more  of  the  original  Peelites, 
were  now  numbered,  as  for  good 
and  all  to  turn  from  them.  Thus, 
while  they  contributed  by  their 
votes  to  carry  Lord  John  KusseU's 
Papal  Aggression  Bill,  Mr  Glad- 
stone absented  himself  from  every 
division.  He  would  neither  sup- 
port nor  oppose  the  Ministerial 
policy;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
balance  even,  he  played  the  same 
not  very  dignified  game  in  reference 
to  Mr  Disraelfs  renewed  demand 
for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agri- 
cultural distress.  Having  spoken 
and  voted  for  the  Committee  in 
1850,  in  1851  he  took  no  part 
either  in  the  debate  or  in  the  divi- 
sion ;  in  fact,  he  was  at  that  time 
absent  from  England. 

(To  he  continued. 
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We  most  decline,  in  this  sketch, 
to  accompany  Mr  Qladstone  in  his 
Continental  tour,  as  well  as  to  criti- 
cise the  literary  effort  in  which  it 
resulted.  His  letters  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen made  some  frightful  disclo- 
sures of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  SicUies,  and 
went  a  great  way  to  stimulate,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  provoke, 
the  revolution  in  Italy,  of  which 
Europe  is  now  reaping  the  fruits. 
To  Mr  Qladstone  and  his  friends, 
especially  his  new  friends  of  the 
Manchester  School,  this  may  be 
a  source  of  much  self-satisfaction. 
More  sober-minded  politicians  are 
not,  we  suspect,  inclined  to  look  at 
the  matter  through  the  same  medi- 
um. But  the  point  which  immedi- 
ately concerns  us  is  this,  that  during 
Mr  Gladstone's  absence  Lord  John 
Russell's  Gk>vemment  broke  down, 
and  that  Lord  Derby  was  called 
upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration. Now  it  stands  upon 
record  that,  in  1846,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  commiUed  to  Lord 
Derby  the  task  of  reuniting  the 
great  Conservative  party;  and  Lord 
Derby,  mindful  of  that  charge,  and 

Toi*  xcvn. — vo.  Dxcm. 


encouraged  to  take  the  step  by  a 
retrospect  of  Mr  Gladstone's  recent 
votes  and  speeches,  determined  to 
make  advances  to  the  Peelites 
through  him,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  ablest  member  of  the  little 
clique.  Lord  Derby's  estimate  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  ability  was  doubt- 
less correct,  but  he  had  not  so  accu- 
rately gauged  Mr  Gladstone's  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  The  real  leader 
of  the  clique  was  Sir  James 
Graham :  and  Mr  Gladstone,  yield- 
ing, as  tne  weaker  mind  yields  to 
the  stronger,  consented,  though  not 
without  a  struggle,  "  to  close  their 
ranks  against  the  Conservatives." 
He  rejected  Lord  Derby's  proposal 
on  the  ground  that,  in  expressing 
a  determination  to  do  something 
for  the  relief  of  agricultural  distress, 
Lord  Derby  threatened,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  reverse  the  commercial  pol- 
icy of  the  last  four  years.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  this. 
Lord  Derby  never  uttered  any 
threat  of  the  kind.  He  preferred, 
as  aJl  reasonable  men  prefer,  a  judi- 
cious admixture  of  indirect  with 
direct  taxation  to  direct  taxation 
alone;  and  expressed  an  opinion 
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tliat  corn  exported  from  abroad  is 
jast  as  legitimate  an  object  of  taxa- 
tion as  sagar,  tea,  spices,  oranges, 
eggs,  or  any  other  natural  produc- 
tion. But  neither  now  nor  at  any- 
other  time  was  he  so  imprudent  as 
to  speak  about  returning  to  a  policy 
of  protection.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, Mr  Gladstone  chose  to  accept 
Lord  Derby's  statements;  and  so 
understanding,  he  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  forming  a  Con- 
servative Administration. 

We  thought  it  unfortunate  at  the 
moment,  and  we  think  so  still,  that 
Lord  Derby  should  have  put  so 
much  store  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  Peelites  at  that  time.  Had 
he  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
office  at  once,  and  formed  his  Gov- 
ernment as  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
strained to  form  it,  the  chances  are 
that  Mr  Gladstone  would  have  ren- 
dered him  an  independent  support; 
and  by-and-by,  if  the  Administra- 
tion stood,  ways  and  means  might 
have  been  found  to  bring  him  into 
it,  assuming  that  the  arrangement 
was  judged  advisable.  But  finding 
that  he  was  actually  waited  for, 
that  no  steps  could  be  taken  till  he 
had  returned  home,  and  that  on  his 
declining  to  accept  office  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  threw  up 
his  cards,  Mr  Gladstone  not  un- 
naturally arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  of  one  great  party  in  the 
House,  at  all  events,  he  was  the 
master,  and  that  it  rested  mainly 
with  himself  to  establish  a  like 
ascendancy  over  the  other. 

Lord  Derby  relinquishing  the 
attempt  to  form  an  Administration, 
the  Queen,  advised  by  the  Duke  of 
Welung^n,  commanded  her  ^tin- 
isters  to  resume  office.  They  did 
so,  and  got  through  the  remainder 
of  the  session  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  were  alternately  opposed  and 
assisted  by  Mr  Gladstone  as  the 
humour  seemed  to  take  him.  He 
aided  them,  for  example,  in  de- 
feating Mr  Disraeli's  renewed  de- 
mand to  give  relief  to  the  suffering 
agriculturists ;  he  resisted  their 
proposal  to  continue  the  income- 


tax  for  three  years,  giving  his  vote 
for  one  year  only.  Agun,  when 
they  made  a  move  to  repeal  the 
window -tax,  and  Mr  Disraeli  op- 
posed the  arrangement  as  prema- 
ture, Mr  Gladstone  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  censure 
severely,  though  not  more  severely 
than  they  deserved,  the  whole  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  Cabinet. 
Thus  blowing  alternately  hot  and 
cold,  he  kept,  as  he  believed,  both 
parties  on  the  tenter-hooks,  and 
more  and  more  established  his  own 
right  to  be  esteemed  the  statesman, 
without  whom  no  stable  Gk)vem- 
ment  could  be  formed. 

The  recess  came,  and  with  it  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  summarily 
dismissed  from  office.  A  more 
offensive  letter  than  that  which 
conveyed  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
his  conge  has  seldom  been  written. 
It  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of  a 
severe  and  speedy  retribution. 

Parliament  met  again  in  Febru- 
ary 1852.  Lord  Palmerston  moved 
an  amendment  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
seirs  Militia  BilL  The  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 1,  and 
the  Ministers  resigned.  There  was 
no  shilly-shallying  now.  Though 
Mr  Gladstone  had  voted  with  the 
majority,  it  was  not  considered  ex- 
pedient to  apply  again  for  his  co- 
operation. Lord  Palmerston,  in- 
deed, was  sounded,  but  made  no 
response;  and  others,  who  ought 
to  have  acted  differently,  holding 
back.  Lord  Derby  found  himself 
thrown,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own 
resources.  He  made  up  an  Admin- 
istration out  of  men,  not  one  of 
whom,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  least,  had  ever  before  been  spo- 
ken of  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  any  Cabinet  Has  the 
country  suffered  from  this  bold  ex- 
periment 1  Quite  otherwise.  The 
new  men  did  their  work  with  an 
amount  of  diligence  and  skill,  which 
surprised  their  friends  almost  as 
much  as  it  disappointed  their  ene- 
mies; and  the  public  has  learned 
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at  last  to  believe  that  statesmen 
may  be  f  oand,  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  rejoicing  in  other  names 
than  Temple,  RusseU,  GrenviUe, 
Peel,  Qoulbnm,  or  Herries. 

Lord  Derby's  first  Administration 
lasted  but  a  few  months.  It  got 
nothing  like  fair-play  from  an  Op- 
position made  up,  indeed,  of  the 
most  discordant  elements,  but 
united  for  one  purpose— viz.,  to 
break  down  the  Qpvemment.  Tid- 
ing through  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  it  sustained  with  courage 
some  sharp  conflicts,  and  then  dis- 
solved. The  part  played  by  Mr 
Oladstone  in  these  prelinunary 
skirmishes,  though  not  very  promi- 
nent, was  always  characteristic. 
He  resisted  Mr  Cowan's  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  excise,  duty  on 
paper,  and  lost  his  temper  while 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  the  colonies.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  say  whether  Mr  Gladstone 
was  right  or  wrong  in  desiring  to 
confer  by  Act  of  Parliament  self- 
government  on  each  of  the  colonial 
Churches.  The  time  must  doubt- 
less come  when  most  of  them  will 
assert  that  right  for  themselves. 
But  looking  at  the  question  from  a 
Churchman's  point  of  view,  as  it 
would  obviously  be  desirable,  if  it 
were  x>08sible,  "  to  maintain  for 
ever  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the 
bond  of  peace,'*  so  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  for  precipitating  a  crisis 
which  national  rivalries,  as  soon  as 
colonies  grow  into  separate  nations, 
are  sure  to  bring  on.  Such  was  the 
view  taken  of  this  important  sub- 
ject by  Sir  John  Pakington,  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  Mr  Gladstone 
saw  things  in  a  different  lights  be- 
came irritated  by  opposition,  and 
spoke  of  being  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. So  offensive,  indeed,  were 
both  his  language  and  manner,  that 
his  best  friends  took  it  to  heart, 
and  he  was  obliged,  on  their  re- 
monstrance, to  apologise. 

The  Conservatives  went  to  the 
country,  as  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  do,  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther Sir  Robert  PeeFs  commercial 


policy  was  to  be  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, or  modified  so  far  as  to  give 
some  relief  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests. The  verdict  of  the  hustings 
went  against  them,  and  they  submit- 
ted to  it.  They  acted  wisely  as  well 
as  honourably  in  so  doing,  but  they 
failed  thereby  to  win  a  fair  hearing 
from  the  Opposition.  A  clause  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  while  it  recog- 
nised the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  recommended  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  certain  ex- 
ceptional industries  which  had  suf- 
fered, or  were  supposed  to  have 
suffered,  from  recent  legislation. 
That  clause  being  immediately  seized 
upon,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Mr  Yilliers  involving  a  direct  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gk)v- 
emment.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  order  of  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  Mr 
Disraeli  moved  one  amendment, 
Lord  Palmerston  moved  another. 
There  was  nothing  hostile  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  amendment,ihough  Sir 
James  Graham,  with  his  usual  bad 
taste,  endeavoured  to  give  to  it  a 
tone  of  bitter  hostility.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  on  former  occasions 
had  supported  the  measures  now  re- 
commended by  Mr  Disraeli,  spoke 
against  them,  and  received  from 
Mr  Cobden  the  castigation  which 
such  glaring  inconsistency  deserved. 
The  results  were,  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone again  lost  his  temper,  and 
the  Government  got  rid  of  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  by  adopt- 
ing Lord  Palmerston's  motion.  But 
the  reprieve,  for  such  in  fact  it  was, 
soon  came  to  an  end.  The  Budget, 
not  perhaps  in  all  respects  perfect, 
yet  containing  some  excellent  and 
many  improvable  points,  was  fierce- 
ly assailed.  The  Radicals,  support- 
ed by  the  Whigs,  fell  upon  the 
proposed  house -tax.  Sir  James 
Graham  stood  up  for  passing  tolls 
and  Trinity  House  dues.  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert  objected  to  the  modificar 
tion  of  the  income-tax,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  was  violent  and  sarcas- 
tic upon  the  estimated  surplus  of 
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barely  ^£400,000.  After  a  debate 
extending  by  adjournment  over 
many  days,  the  House  divided, 
and  Ministers,  being  left  in  a  mi- 
nority of  nineteen,  immediately  re- 
signed. 

The  two  great  historical  parties, 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  had 
thus  been  separately  tried,  and  both 
failed.  It  was  clear  that  for  the 
present  at  least  neither  of  them 
could  stand  alone;  and  the  Radicals 
being  as  yet  of  comparatively  small 
account,  except  as  allies,  the  Peelites 
conceived  that  their  turn  was  come. 
They   were   perfectly   right;   the 

g^me  was  really  in  their  hands, 
ad  they  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  Tories,  stating  plainly  how  far 
they  were  prepared  to  go,  not  in 
reversing  recent  legislation,  but  in 
adjusting  the  inequalities  produced 
by  it,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that, 
in  spite  of  recent  skirmishes,  they 
might  not  have  found  themselves 
once  more  among  the  trusted  leaders 
of  their  own  proper  party.  A  course 
of  action  so  magnanimous  did  not, 
however,  suit  theuL  They  preferred 
coalescing  with  the  Whig8,confident, 
in  their  self-conceit,  that  Whiggery 
under  their  manipulation  would 
change  its  character,  and  counting 
on  that  honourable  forbearance  from 
the  Tories  in  opposition  which  they, 
when  in  opposition,  had  not  ren- 
dered to  the  Tories.  Theirs  was 
the  conduct  of  men  whom  personal 
feeling,  not  honest  love  of  country, 
moves,  and  they  reaped  their  re- 
ward. The  Coalition  Ministry,  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  carried 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  early  dis- 
solution. It  was  a  Gk)vemment  of 
all  the  talents  over  again,  in  which 
scarcely  two  men  could  be  said  to 
entertain  the  same  opinions  on  any 
question  either  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policy. 

In  this  heterogeneous  body  Mr 
Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  the  post  at 
which,  above  all  others,  his  ambi- 
tion then  aimed ;  and  in  April  1853 
he  inaugurated  Ms  accession  to 
office  by  a  financial  statement  which 


he  has  since  corrected  and  publish- 
ed. It  is  as  curious  a  document  in 
many  ways  as  statesman  ever  com- 
piled. He  had  been  severe  on  Mr 
Disraeli  in  the  previous  December 
for  announcing  a  probable  sur- 
plus of  only  ;£400,000.  His  own 
bud^t,  grandiloquence  and  mysti- 
fication set  aside,  promised  a  sur- 
plus of  only  £493,000.  Mr  Disraeli, 
as  a  measure  of  partial  relief  to  the 
colonisd  interests,  had  proposed 
that  sugar- growers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  refine  their  own  produce 
in  bond  for  the  home  market ;  Mr 
Gladstone  adopted  the  idea  against 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  pro- 
tested, without  making  the  slight- 
est acknowledgment  of  the  source 
whence  it  came.  Mr  Disraeli  had 
grappled  with  the  question  of  the 
income-tax,  to  which  he  was  desir- 
ous of  giving  the  character  of  a 
property-tax,  and  the  modified  ope- 
ration of  which  he  would  have 
extended  to  incomes  of  £100,  and 
even  of  £50  a-year.  Mr  Gladstone 
scouted  the  idea  of  distinguishing 
between  certain  and  uncertain  in- 
comes, held  it  to  be  impolitic  and 
unjust  to  depart  from  the  precedent 
established  by  Mr  Pitt  during  the 
height  of  the  great  French  war; 
yet  he  adopted  his  rival's  principle 
by  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  of 
£100  a-year,  and  fixing  for  these  a 
reduced  scale  of  payment  At  the 
same  time  he  extended  the  tax 
to  Ireland,  which  had  heretofore 
been  exempt  from  it,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  of 
£4,500,000,  to  recover  which,  or 
even  the  interest  due  upon  it,  had 
long  been  felt  to  be  an  impossibility. 
Ilie  noticeable  point  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's scheme  was,  however,  the 
assurance  which  he  gave  that  the 
income-tax  should  certainly  expire 
in  1860, — not  suddenly,  but  by  a 
process  of  gradual  exhaustion,  sink- 
ing at  intervals  from  7d.  to  5d.  in 
the  pound,  and  then  dying  out. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  throw 
fresh  burdens  on  the  land,  by  equal- 
ising the  legacy-duties  in  the  cases 
of  r^  and  personal  property.    He 
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asanied  the  House  that  such  a 
change  would  add  immediately 
^500,000  to  the  public  revenue, 
and  that  in  1866-67  the  clear  gain 
would  be  at  least  £2,000,000. 
Then  came  an  additional  duty  of 
Is.  on  Scotch  and  of  8d.  on  Irish 
spirits,  and  such  a  change  in  the 
tax  upon  the  licences  of  brewers, 
maltsters,  &c.,  "  as  should  raise 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
to  a  rate  bearing  some  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  premises  or  the 
amount  of  business." 

The  increased  revenue  arising 
from  these  various  sources  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  following 
purposes: — The  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  soap,  the  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duties,  and  of  the 
duties  on  advertisements,  attorneys' 
licences  and  articles  of  clerkship, 
and  hackney  carriages.  Receipt 
stamps  were  henceforth  to  cost  a 
penny,  and  no  more;  and  the 
*  Times'  newspaper  was  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  abolishing  the  tax  on 
supplements.  At  the  same  time 
the  assessed  taxes  were  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  Mr  Disraeli's  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  duty  on  tea 
adopted.  With  wine,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  had  been  pressed  upon 
his  notice,  he  refused  to  meddle; 
but  he  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  &c,,  at  rates  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half,  and 
even  more.  The  grand  result  was 
such  an  exposition  of  financial  policy 
as  took  captive  the  imaginations 
of  all  who  listened  to  it; — of  all, 
that  is  to  say,  who  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  whatever  was  really  sound 
in  it  he  had  borrowed  without  ac- 
knowledgment from  his  predeces- 
sor in  office,  and  that  the  rest  was 
either  a  clever  shuffling  of  the  cards, 
so  as  to  relieve  commerce  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  or  a  clap- 
trap promise  of  benefits  to  come, 
which  have  certainly  not  arrived, 
though  we  are  now  standing  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  from  the  day  when  their  com- 
ing was  promised. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Administration.  For  the  x>olicy  or 
no-policy  which  drifted  the  country 
into  war,  Mr  Gladstone  is  just  as 
responsible  as  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  not  one  whit  more  so. 
But  when  Churchmen  claim  him  as 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  set  up  his 
merits  in  that  respect  as  a  counter- 
poise to  shortcomings  in  others,  we 
are  bound  to  remind  them  that  in 
March  1863  he  spoke  and  voted 
for  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy 
grants  in  Canada;  that  in  the  same 
month  he  voted  twice  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Parliament; 
that  in  February  1864  he  voted 
against  Government  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  that  in  March  he  supported 
Mr  Heywood's  very  equivocal  ap- 
plication for  a  copy  of  the  MS. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  be  amended  in  1689 ; 
that  in  the  same  month  he  spoke 
and  voted  in  favour  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  Oxford  University  Bill, 
which,  indeed,  he  had  previously 
assisted  in  preparing ;  that  he  re- 
sisted Mr  Walpole*s  wise  amend- 
ments, though  happily  they  were 
carried  in  spite  of  him ;  and  that 
when,  in  May,  Sir  William  Clay 
proposed  to  legislate  for  the  uncon- 
ditional abolition  of  church-rates, 
Mr  Gladstone  gave  his  vote  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  within  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  months  he  manifested  his 
zeal  as  a  Churchman  by  giving,  on 
seven  separate  occasions,  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  and  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  to  measures,  every  one 
of  which  was  hostile  to  the  Church's 
best  interests. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  pursue 
this  course  of  minute  analysis  fur- 
ther, we  might  remind  our  readers 
that  in  May  1864  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  a  bill  for  dispensing  with 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  ^r 
Gladstone    supported    him.       One 
simple  oath  of  allegiance    was  to 
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supplant  all  other  oaths,  such  as 
Churchmen,  Dissenters,  Bomanists, 
and  Jews,  might  equally  take  with 
a  safe  conscience ;  and  the  intimate 
connection  heretofore  subsisting  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  which  the 
very  forms  of  Parliament  had  recog- 
nised, was,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned,  to  be  disavowed,  or  os- 
tentatiously ignored.  The  bill  did 
not  pass,  because  the  vigilance  of  a 
Conservative  Opposition  saw  where 
the  mischief  lay  and  turned  it  aside 
— just  as  in  the  June  following  the 
same  vigilance  averted  from  Oxford 
the  discredit,  not  merely  of  confer- 
ring degrees  upon  persons  hostile  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  of  admit- 
ting them  to  a  share  in  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  for  which  arrangements 
Mr  Qladfltone  voted.  Now  it  really 
appears  to  us  that  if  a  gentleman  so 
eccentric  in  his  habits  deserves  to 
be  spoken  of  as  Mr  Keble  and  other 
writers  in  the  '  Guardian '  speak  of 
Mr  Gladstone,  Churchmanship  must 
bear  a  closer  aftinity  to  Jesuitism 
than  we  have  heretofore  supposed 
it  to  do,  and  that  a  Churchman  is 
the  very  last  person  whom  it  would 
become  the  constituency  of  either 
of  our  great  Universities  to  make 
choice  of  as  their  representative  in 
Parliament. 

For  some  time  after  this  there 
occurred  little  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
career  of  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  sketch,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  notice.  That  terrible  mis- 
management of  the  Crimean  war, 
which  filled  the  heart  of  England 
with  indignation  and  sorrow,  is  no 
more  to  be  attributed  to  him  than 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen. 
His  boast  that  the  income  of  each 
year  should  meet  the  expenditure, 
came  indeed  to  nothing;  and  the 
loans  which  he  contracted  were  not, 
it  is  alleged,  raised  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms.  But  the  blame 
of  first  drifting  into  hostilities,  and 
then  conducting  them  as  we  trust 
England  wiU  never  conduct  a  war 


again,  must  be  shared  by  the  whole 
Cabinet  collectively,  as  well  as  by 
the  individuals  composing  it.  In 
December  1854  it  became  evident, 
however,  that  one  of  these  indivi- 
duals. Lord  John  Russell,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  lus  colleagues  and 
their  policy.  He  suddenly  with- 
drew from  the  Cabinet,  and  not 
long  afterwards  Mr  Roebuck  de- 
manded a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  the  Ministers  resisted,  but 
in  vain.  A  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  with  Mr 
Roebuck,  whereupon  the  Cabinet 
resigned  in  a  body.  Then  followed 
negotiations,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  would  be  painful  for  us 
to  enter  were  the  occasion  such  as 
to  require  this  self-sacrifice,  which, 
happily,  it  is  not  But  the  general 
results  are  soon  stated.  Once  more 
Lord  Derby  committed  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  conciliate  the  Peelites. 
Once  more  the  attempt  failed,  and 
under  circumstances  which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Lord  Palmerston  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  patched-up  Adminis- 
tration. Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham  aU 
consented  to  hold  office  under  him, 
and  all  resigned  again  when  they 
discovered,  as  they  very  soon  did, 
that  he  was  playing  the  same  double 
game  with  them  which  he  had  play- 
ed with  Lord  Derby.  It  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  how  unscrupulous 
these  three  gentlemen  were  in  de- 
nouncing, both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, the  duplicity  of  their  late 
colleague.  That  any  one  of  them, 
and  most  of  all  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
that  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  for 
which  his  friends  give  him  credit, 
could  have  stooped  so  low  as  to 
take  office  again  under  the  **politi- 
ccU  mountebank"  is  a  problem  which 
they  and  not  we  must  solve. 

Between  January  1855  and  Feb- 
ruary 1857  Mr  Gladstone  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Out  of  office, 
his  spirit  seemed  to  prey  upon 
itself ;  indeed,  he  hardly  spoke  or 
voted  at  all,  except  once,  when  in 
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1856  he  opposed  the  County  Courts  in  1857  to  keep  the  income-tax  at  7d. 
Bill,  not  because  the  measure  was  in  the  pound,  what  had  Mr  Gladstone 
objectionable  in  itself,  but  because  done,  when,  a  year  or  two  previous- 
Lord  Palmerston's  Covemment  pro-  ly,  he  had  raised  it  to  lOd.  ?  And  in 
posed  it  In  February  1857,  how-  regard  to  the  tea  and  sugar  duties, 
eyer,  the  fire  kindled,  "and  he  spake  though  the  proposed  reductions 
with  his  tongue/'  The  late  Sir  stopped  short  of  an  immediate  re- 
Geoige  Lewis  was  then  Chancellor  turn  to  the  scale  of  peaceable  times, 
of  the  Exchequer;  and,  in  a  speech  they  were  a  decided  improvement 
distinguished  not  less  for  its  mo-  upon  the  state  of  things  which  Mr 
desty  than  for  its  incoherence,  he  Gladstone  had  established.  But 
showed  that  the  Aberdeen  policy  considerations  of  this  sort  weigh 
had  plunged  the  country  into  debts  little  with  angry  men,  and  Mr  Glad- 
and  difficulties,  and  that  in  order  to  stone  was  very  angry.  He  struck 
sustain  public  credit  it  was  neces-  out  right  and  left,  delivering  him- 
sary  to  continue  for  a  while  some  self  with  great  eloquence,  great 
of  the  taxes  which  had  been  im-  cleverness,  great  ingenuity,  but  ex- 
posed during  the  war.  The  income-  hibiting  not  one  spark  of  generosity 
tax,  for  example,  which  then  stood  towards  either  friend  or  foe.  Gen- 
at  9d.  in  the  pound,  he  proposed  to  tlemen  who  had  been  his  colleagues 
reduce  only  to  7d.,  lowering  at  the  formerly,  and  were  soon  to  become 
same  time,  in  something  like  the  his  colleagues  again,  answered  him 
same  proportion,  the  war  duties  on  in  a  tone  as  sharp  as  his  own ;  and 
tea  and  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  after  as  pretty  a  wrangle  as  need  be, 
say  that  a  budget  so  prepared  and  a  division  took  place  which  gave 
80  explained  was  either  very  Intel-  to  Ministers  a  majority  of  twenty- 
ligible  or  very  satisfactory;    and  five. 

Mr  Disraeli,  upon  grounds  which,  If  Mr  Gladstone  seemed  to  be 

looking  to  the  relative  positions  of  angry  daring  the  progress  of  the 

parties  in  the  House,  were  perfectly  debate,  he  became  furious  when  the 

legitimate,   ciitidsed   it  severely,  results    of    the    division   became 

Bat  Mr  Disraeli's  criticisms  were  known.    He  gave  immediate  notice 

mild  in  comparison  with  the  on-  of  a  motion  to  reduce  at  once  the 

alanght  made  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  duty  upon  tea.    Bat  before  the  day 

the  budget  and  its  author.  '^  Every-  arrived  for  debating  this  point,  the 

thing,"  he  observed,  ''for which  we  question  of  the  Arrow  and  of  the 

have  been  labouring  during  the  last  Chinese  war  came  on,  and  with  all 

fifteen  years  is — I  do  not  say  de-  the  eagerness  of  a  wounded  spirit 

stroyed,  because  the  destruction  of  bent  upon  mischief  he  threw  him- 

the  results  of  fifteen  years'  labour  self  into  that.    He  had  a  better 

is  not  the  work  of  a  single  day —  excuse  for  a  display  of  temper  on 

but  everything  in  regard  to  finance  this  than  on  many  other  occasions, 

for  which  we  have  been  labouring  Sir  George  Grey,  speaking  in  de- 

for  the    last  fifteen  years  is  in  fence    of   the   Ministerial   policy, 

principle  condemned,  alike  by  the  charged  Mr  Gladstone  with  placing 

speech  as  by  the  pliuGis  of  the  right  Sir  John  Bowring  in  the  position 

honourable  gentleman,  the  Chan-  which  he  then  held  as  Governor 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer."    Now,  of  Hong-Kong.    The  insult  to  his 

this  was  not  only  most  uncandid  understanding  was   greater    than 

on  the  part  of  one  who  had  created  Mr  Gladstone  could  endure,  and, 

the  confusion  with  which  the  budget  casting  back  the  imputation  on  the 

undertook  to  deal,  but  the  allega-  heads  of  those  to  whom  it  applied, 

tions  brought  forward  to  justify  the  he  showed  that  Sir  John  Bowring's 

proceeding  were  substantially  un-  appointment  was  the  work  of  Lord 

true.    If  Sir  George  Lewis  violated  Palmerston  himself.    This  done,  he 

the  compact  of  1853  by  proposing  went  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr 
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Cobden  and  Mr  Disraeli,  helping 
thereby  to  place  the  Government 
in  a  minority  of  sixteen.  Nor  did 
this  content  him.  The  policy  of 
forbearance  which  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  recommended  was  not 
to  his  mind.  He  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving from  the  head  of  the  Qov- 
emment  an  immediate  explanation 
of  the  course  which  it  was  intended 
to  pursue ;  and  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  replied  that  the  question  at 
issue  between  him  and  the  House 
was  one  which  the  country  ought 
to  decide,  asking  leave,  at  the  same 
time,  to  proceed  with  the  more 
pressing  business  of  the  session,  Mr 
Gladstone  spoke  out.  "Sir,''  said 
he,  "  most  anxious  as  I  am,  in  com- 
mon with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  afford  every  just 
and  reasonable  facility  for  putting 
forward  public  business,  I  frankly 
own  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  abro- 
gate the  essential  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  been  wronged. 
Its  privileges  have  already  been 
disparaged  by  the  Government. 
The  destinies  of  this  great  empire 
are  at  the  disposal  of  men  whom 
no  considerations  of  justice  or  sound 
policy  restrain.  .  .  .  What  I  wish 
to  state  is  this,  that  while  I  shall 
listen  respectfully  to  the  statement 
which  my  noble  friend  has  not 
made,  but  which  perhaps  he  will 
presently  make,  I  hope  it  will  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  pledge 
or  understanding  whatever  which 
in  any  way  fetters  the  free  action 
and  judgment  of  this  House,  or  im- 
plies that  we  are  to  play  a  minis- 
terial part  in  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  every  essential 
office  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  advisers  of  the 
Crown." 

Lord  Palmerston  had  resolved 
upon  a  dissolution,  and  it  took 
place  immediately.  To  an  extent  far 
exceeding  anticipation,  the  elections 
went  in  Ms  favour.  A  strange  delu- 
sion seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  constituencies, 


that  in  supporting  Lord  Palmerston 
they  were  vindicating  the  honour  of 
the  country.  Mr  Gladstone  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  disappointed  and  indignant 
man.  Public  business  seemed  to 
have  for  him  no  further  interest. 
He  neither  supported  nor  opposed 
Lord  Palmerston's  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  though  it  agreed — ^in  all 
essentials  at  least — with  the  one 
which  he  had  himself  proposed. 
But  when,  later  in  the  session,  the 
policy  of  the  Persian  war  came  to 
be  discussed,  the  wrath  which  for 
months  had  been  fermenting  with- 
in him  burst  forth.  He  attacked 
the  Government  fiercely,  and  was 
fiercely  and  jeeringly  replied  to  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  find  no 
more  complimentary  figures  of  rhe- 
toric passing  now  between  the  two 
men.  They  had  ceased  to  be  to 
each  other  "my  noble  and  my 
right  honourable  friend."  It  was 
the  "  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  "  who  had  plunged 
the  country  in  an  unjust  war ;  and 
it  was  the  "  right  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford 
whose  temper  obscured  his  judg- 
ment." Indeed,  so  entirely  were 
they  estranged,  that  neither  the 
verdict  of  the  constituencies,  just 
delivered,  nor  the  example  of  for- 
bearance set  him  by  a  Tory  Oppo- 
sition, could  prevent  Mr  Gladstone 
from  following  the  lead  of  Mr  Roe- 
buck and  the  O'Donoghue.  Finally, 
when  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee of  supply,  he  spoke  again 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  insist- 
ing that,  being  unjust  in  itself,  it 
ought  to  come  to  an  immediate 
close.  That  Mr  Gladstone  had 
arrived  at  sound  conclusions  re- 
specting both  the  Persian  and 
Chinese  wars,  no  sane  man  now  pre- 
tends to  doubt.  But  what  sane 
men  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
is  this,  that  within  a  few  months 
from  the  date  of  this  discussion, 
Mr  Gladstone  had  begun  again  to 
coquette  with  the  object  of  his 
vituperations,  and  that  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  he  was 
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again  a  leading  member  of  Lord 
Falmerston's  Administration. 

The  bitter  estrangement  between 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
continued  for  some  time.  It  was 
aggravated  by  that  extraordinary 
change  of  manner,  on  the  Premier's 
part,  which  astonished,  as  much  as 
it  offended,  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  no  longer  what  he  used  to  be, 
the  jaunty  and  adroit  cajoler  of  the 
great  Council  of  the  nation.  The 
importance  attached  to  his  name  in 
the  late  election  seemed  to  have 
turned  his  head,  and,  believing  him- 
self to  be  master  of  the  situation, 
he  began  to  treat  the  House  of 
Commons  de  haul  en  bcu.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
humour  with  himself  and  every- 
body else,  seldom  rose  to  speak — 
never,  indeed,  except  when  pro- 
voked to  do  so  by  some  impertin- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  this  state  of  things 
came  to  an  end  at  last.  In  February 
1858  Lord  Palmerston  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  his  famous  *'  Conspiracy 
to  Murder*'  Bill  The  leave  was 
not  refused,  and  the  bill  was  read 
a  first  time;  but  at  the  second 
reading  Mr  Milner  Gibson  moved 
an  amendment,  which  censured  more 
the  haste  of  Government  in  appeal- 
ing to  legislation  than  it  condemned 
the  principle  which  the  bill  before 
the  House  sought  to  establish.  Mr 
Gladstone,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
showing  little  mercy  either  to  the 
bill  or  its  author.  ''  I  claim,  sir," 
he  said,  "  the  power  of  discussing 
English  law  upon  English  grounds. 
But  how  am  I  to  do  this  when  a 
bill  is  introduced  to  us,  not  with  an 
intelligible  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  law — ^not  with  an  ex- 
position of  its  legal,  civil,  and  social 
bearings,  but  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  of  course 
not  himself  a  lawyer,  and  recom- 
mended upon  grounds  and  with  re- 
ference to  conditions  that  are  not 
legal,  that  are  not  social,  that  are 


not  even    English,  but   that   are 
purely  political] " 

An  adverse  majority  of  nineteen, 
in  a  House  of  Commons  ostenta- 
tiously elected  to  keep  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  power,  drove  him  out  of 
office;  and  once  more  Lord  Derby 
was  called  upon  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration. Once  more  he  made 
advances  to  Mr  Gladstone,  desiring 
on  this  occasion  to  associate  with 
him  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Earl  Grey,  and  once  more  Mr  Glad- 
stone rejected  the  overture.  No 
charge  of  unfair  dealing  was,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  brought 
against  either  party,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  more  sustained  for- 
bearance on  Mr  Gladstone's  part 
than  he  had  formerly  exhibited  to- 
wards a  Tory  Government.  For 
example,  he  disapproved  Mr  Card- 
welFs  tricky  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  EUenborough's  de- 
spatch to  India.  He  helped  in- 
deed to  get  the  Opposition  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  their  haste 
to  strike  had  entangled  them ;  but 
if  the  question  had  come  to  a  vote, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  swelled  the  majority  of 
which  the  Government  was  pretty 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
restraining  Lord  Palmerston's  eager- 
ness,  he  began  again  to  speak  of 
him  as  '*  his  noble  friend."  In  this 
he  only  followed  the  impulses  of 
his  nature.  Mr  Gladstone  could 
never,  as  a  private  member  of  Par- 
liament, give  support  to  any  Gov- 
ernment without  coquetting  in 
word  or  deed,  or  both,  with  the 
Opposition.  Hence  he  refused  to 
mix  himself  up  in  the  ungenerous 
uses  to  which  Mr  Disraeli's  address 
to  the  farmers  at  Slough  was 
turned;  and  when  the  Tory  Re- 
form Bill  came  to  be  discussed,  he 
both  spoke  and  voted  for  the  second 
reading.  At  the  same  time  he  so 
bore  Mmself  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  his  sympathies  were 
all  the  while  with  the  party  out  of 
power.  We  are  not  alluding  now 
particularly  to  his  vote  for  going 
into  committee  on  Sir  John  Tre- 
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lawney's  Church-rate  Abolition  BilL 
He  was  supported  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr  Disraeli,  and  we  are  very 
-vnlling  to  believe  that,  equally  with 
Mr  Disraeli,  he  had  determined  to 
recast  the  measure  when  he  got  it 
there.  But  what  will  the  clerical 
electors  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford say  to  the  line  which  he  took 
on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
wife's  sister  ?  It  may  or  may  not 
be  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  a  man,  when  his 
wife  dies,  shall  marry  her  sister  if 
both  be  willing :  but  such  marriages 
are  undoubtedly  forbidden  by  the 
canon  law,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  clergy,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  desire  to  see  the  canon 
law  altered  in  this  respect 

And  here  we  must  stop  for  a 
moment  to  notice  his  acceptance, 
under  Lord  Derby's  Administration, 
of  that  mission  to  Corfu,  the  fruits 
of  which  came  to  maturity  a  year 
or  two  later.  Do  we  blame  him 
for  consenting  to  undertake  a  charge 
of  considerable  delicacy,  not  being 
a  member,  or  even  a  supporter,  of 
Lord  Derby's  Government  9  Far 
from  it.  He  had  just  published 
his  book  upon  Homer — the  most 
extraordinary  medley,  by  the  by, 
which  has  appeared  in  modem 
times ; — wherein  learning  of  a  high 
order  runs  side  by  side  with  drivels 
which  would  have  better  become  a 
second  Stackhouse,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  a  second  Stackhouse  to 
obtain  a  hearing  in  these  days. 
His  mind  was  thus  full  of  Oreece 
and  its  ancient  glories ;  and  the  idea 
of  contributing,  be  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  to  restore  these 
glories,  ran  away  with  him  as  com- 
pletely as  leading  ideas  invariably 
do.  We  cannot  therefore  blame 
him  for  doing  that  which  he  had 
no  power  to  avoid ;  but  this  remark 
we  may  venture  to  make,  that  he 
was  undoubtedly  not  in  his  proper 
place  as  the  employ^  of  a  Cabinet 
which  he  refused  to  support;  and 
that  a  temperament  so  impulsive, 
and  a  judgment  so  entirely  under 
the   gniduice  of   imagination   or 


fancy,  or  what  you  will,  are  not  for 
the  most  part  found  predominant 
in  men  qualified  to  guide  the 
councils  of  a  great  empire  like 
this.  Let  that  pass,  however,  for 
the  present. 

Beaten  on  their  Reform  Bill  in  a 
House  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, the  Government  determined 
to  dissolve,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  they  carried  their  determina- 
tion into  effect.  There  occurred, 
however,  in  the  interval  between 
their  defeat  and  the  dissolution,  a 
debate  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
which  deserve  at  least  passing  no- 
tice at  our  hands,  as  throwing  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  state  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment On  such  an  occasion  he 
could  not  fail  to  speak,  and  he  took 
a  line  of  his  own,  Vrhich  agreed 
neither  with  Mr  Disraeli's  views 
nor  with  the  views  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  He  was,  however,  remark* 
ably  civil  to  both  statesmen;  they 
were  equaUy  '*  his  right  honourable 
and  his  noble  friend ; "  in  fact,  it 
was  a  new  edition  of  the  ^  Beggars' 
Opera,'  Mr  Gladstone  taking  the  part 
of  Macheath,  and  singing — 

"  How  happy  oould  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t  other  dear  charmer  away !  *' 

The  new  Parliament  met,  and 
the  leaders  of  a  mixed  Opposition 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  on  such  a 
trial  of  strength  as  should  be  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  Administra- 
tion. An  amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress was  moved,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  debate  which  extended  over 
many  days,  Ministers  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  In  that 
debate  Mr  Gladstone  took  no  part 
He  even  divided  with  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  he  accepted  immediately 
Lord  Palmerston's  proposal  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  which  the  latter 
was  commissioned  to  form.  What 
though,  but  a  few  months  previ- 
ously, he  had  avowed  his  distrust 
and  contempt  for  one  ''  who  would 
quarrel  with  an  absolute  monarchy, 
or  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  a 
republic,  as  the  case  might  be"  f 
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What  thongli  he  had  helped  to 
drive  out  of  office  the  Minuter  who 
would  have  dragged  the  nation 
through  the  dirt  by  getting  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  bill  "  recommended 
upon  grounds,  and  with  reference  to 
conditions,  that  were  not  legal,  that 
were  not  social,  that  were  not  even 
English,  but  that  were  purely  poli- 
tical'' 1  These  acts  and  professions 
were  things  of  the  past.  They 
could  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  present  arrangements — with 
arrangements  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  made  little  scruple 
in  asserting  were  not  more  desir- 
able for  the  sake  of  the  country 
than  for  his  own  sake.  For  by 
this  time  Mr  Gladstone's  impati- 
ence of  non- official  life  had  be- 
come a  burthen  to  himself  and 
to  others.  Hence  the  determina- 
tion to  throw  in  his  lot  with  "  the 
least  trustworthy  statesman  of  mo- 
dem times,"  received  from  the  cir- 
cle which  enjoyed  the  largest  share 
of  his  confidence  a  hearty  approval. 
Once  again  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  seemed  to  breathe  a 
more  healthy  atmosphere.  His 
constitutional  irritability  subsided, 
and  out  of  the  House,  as  well  as  in 
it,  he  appeared  anxious  to  create 
the  impression  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  control  the  course  of  events, 
the  session  should  pass  over  quiet- 
ly. At  the  same  time  he  took  oc- 
casion to  show,  when  a  fitting  op- 
portunity offered,  that  though  a 
member  of  a  Liberal  Administration, 
he  was  not  in  all  respects  committed 
to  its  policy.  For  example,  when 
a  bill  for  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  church-rates  was  brought 
in,  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
which  he  had  formerly  supported, 
he  voted  against  it  on  the  second 
reading;  but  having  done  so,  he 
forth  with  balanced  his  account  with 
the  Church,  by  advocating  the  re- 
peal of  that  clause  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  which  prevents  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  barrister  from  be- 
coming Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Lreland« 
So  passed  the  remainder  of  the 


session,  in  perfect  good -humour 
with  all  men ;  and  when,  in  1859, 
the  time  came  for  making  a  finan- 
cial statement,  it  was  made  with 
the  best  possible  grace.  Mr 
Disraeli  received  many  compli- 
ments on  the  wisdom  of  his  ar- 
rangements, and  their  success  was 
fuUy  admitted.  At  last,  however, 
1860  arrived,  and  v^ith  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  in  the  face  the 
old  pledges  of  1853,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain new  arrangements  into  which, 
during  the  recess,  the  Government 
had  entered.  For  during  the  recess 
Mr  Cobden,  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  had  opened  personal 
communications  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and,  first  on  his  own 
account,  and  by-and-by  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Government, 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty 
which  the  Government  adopted  as 
its  own.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  Mr  Gladstone  was  or  was 
not  a  party  to  this  most  undignified 
proceeding.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  be  assured  that  he  was  not, 
because  we  cannot  forget  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  expose  and  de- 
nounce a  course  of  action  at  once  so 
mean  and  so  unconstitutional,  had 
it  been  pursued  by  statesmen  with 
whom  he  was  not  officially  con- 
nected. Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  treaty  was  prepared,  and 
in  the  end  negotiated,  under  a  joint 
commission  granted  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Paris  and  to  Mr  Cobden. 
The  date  of  this  commission  is,  if 
we  recollect  right,  the  18th  Janu- 
ary 1 860.  The  treaty  was  arranged, 
revised,  corrected,  and  ratified  on 
the  23d. 

Parliament  met,  and  on  the  10th 
of  February  Mr  Gladstone  made  his 
anxiously-expected  financial  state- 
ment It  now  lies  before  us,  being 
a  component  part  of  a  volume,  into 
which,  after  revising  and  correcting 
them,  Mr  Gladstone  has  thrown 
the  whole  of  his  budgets  and  finan- 
cial statements  between  1853  and 
1864,  both  years  inclusive.  Budgets 
and  financial  statements  are  not,  it 
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mast  be  confessed,  either  light,  or, 
for  the  most  part,  very  attractive 
reading ;  but  this  for  1860  stands 
by  itself.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
audacious  as  well  as  adroit  docu- 
ment that  ever  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  public  criticism.  It  opens 
with  a  statement,  the  very  utter- 
ance of  which  would  have  plunged 
any  other  man  than  Mr  Gladstone 
into  despair,  bound  as  he  was  by 
pledges  which  he  saw  himself  un- 
able to  redeem.  But  what  were 
pledges  to  Mr  Qladstone  then? 
what  are  they  now  )  Of  no  more 
worth  than  abstract  principles, 
which,  though  useful  at  one  time 
to  justify  a  policy,  having  nothing 
more  substantial  to  rest  upon,  are 
easily  set  aside  when  the  point  un- 
der discussion  touches  the  give-and- 
take  operations  of  everyday  life. 
Here  is  Mr  Gladstone's  pleasant 
announcement  of  the  state  present, 
and  prospective,  of  the  public  re- 
venue at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1860  :— 

''  Pablic  expectation  haa  long  marked 
oat  the  year  1860  as  an  important  epoch 
in  British  finance.  It  has  Ions  been 
well  known  that  in  this  year,  tor  the 
first  time,  we  were  to  receive  from  a 
process,  not  of  our  own  creation,  a  veiy 
great  relief  in  respect  of  our  annual 
pavment  of  interest  upon  the  national 
debt — a  relief  amounting  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £2,146^000— a  relief  such  as 
we  never  have  known  in  time  past,  and 
such  as,  I  am  afraid,  we  never  shall 
know  in  time  to  come.  Besides  that 
relief,  other  and  more  recent  arrange- 
ments have  added  to  the  importance  of 
this  juncture.  A  revenue  of  nearly 
twelve  millions  a-year,  levied  by  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  which  still  retain  a 
portion  of  the  additions  made  to  them 
on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  is  about 
to  lapse  absolutely  on  the  31st  of 
Marco,  unless  it  should  be  renewed  by 
Parliament.  The  Income -Tax  Act, 
from  which,  during  the  financial  year, 
we  shall  have  derived  a  sum  of  between 
nine  and  ten  millions,  is  likewise  to 
lapse  at  the  very  same  time,  although 
an  amount,  not  inconsiderable,  will  stiU 
remain  to  be  collected,  in  virtue  of  the 
law  about  to  expire.  And,  lastly,  an 
event  of  not  less  interest  than  any  of 
these,  which  has  caused  pablic  feeling 


to  thrill  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other— I  mean  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France,  which  my  noble 
friend,  the  Foreign  Minister,  has  just 
laid  on  the  table — has  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  propriety,  nay,  almost  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  for  the  Government  to 
request  the  House  to  deviate,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  from 
its  usual,  its  salutary,  its  constitutional 
practice  of  voting  the  principal  charges 
of  the  year  before  they  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  defraying  tiiem ;  and 
has  induced  the  Government  to  think 
they  would  best  fulfil  their  duty  by  in- 
viting attention  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  to  those  financial  arrangements  for 
the  coming  year  which  are  materially 
affected  by  the  treaty  with  France ; 
and  which,  though  they  reach  consider- 
ably beyond  the  limits  of  that  treaty, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  can  only  be  exa- 
mined by  the  House  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  when  examined  as  a  whole." 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
the  cleverness  with  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone here  mixes  up  matters  hav- 
ing no  natural  connection  one 
with  another  —  the  state  of  the 
finances,  incident  to  the  operation 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  and 
the  effect  of  a  treaty  which  was 
expressly  guarded  from  coming  into 
force  till  Parliament  should  have 
examined  and  approved  it.  Had 
the  common  and  legitimate  course 
of  things  been  pursued,  the  treaty 
and  the  budget  must  have  been 
taken  apart.  Each  would  have 
thus  stood  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  the  treaty  coming  first,  the 
budget  would  have  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
passed  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  course  was, 
however,  too  simple  and  too  straight- 
forward to  commend  itself  to  the 
genius  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  preferred  roUing 
the  two  into  one,  without  doing 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  hope 
to  command  the  support  of  any 
other  section  of  the  House  than 
that  to  gratify  which  the  French 
treaty  had  been  concluded. 

And  here  let  us  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  that,  assuming 
the  mixed  budget  to  be  accepted,  Mr 
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Gladstone's  dodge  would  make  the 
House  of  Commons  a  consenting 
party  to  an  arrangement  not  only 
impolitic  and  embarrassing  in  it- 
self, but  fatal  to  the  national 
honour.  No  doubt,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  it 
rests  with  the  Crown  to  make  and 
unmake  treaties  as  well  commer- 
cial as  political.  But  though  the 
Crown  may,  if  need  be,  reduce  in 
such  cases  the  customs  duties 
granted  to  it  by  Parliament,  it  can- 
not, without  doing  outrage  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  tam- 
per with  any  arrangements  which 
Parliament  may  have  made  for  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  realm.  Now,  the  French 
treaty  bound  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  modify  its  cus- 
toms, but  to  lower  its  excise  duties, 
and  to  keep  them  so  lowered  for 
a  given  number  of  years.  Here, 
then,  was  such  an  outrage  offered 
to  national  honour,  and  to  consti- 
tutional law,  as  had  not  been 
heard  of  in  this  country  since  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  Nor,  when  we 
look  to  the  policy  of  some  of  the 
arrangements,  can  we  find  much 
that  was  likely  to  commend  them 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
British  statesmen.  The  increased 
facility  given  to  the  importation  of 
French  silks  was  pretty  sure,  as  the 
member  for  Coventry  showed,  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  that  town  and 
of  Spitalfields,  and  it  has  done  so. 
The  article  authorising  the  free 
passage  of  coal  from  England  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, was  a  mere  surrender  of  a 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  throwing 
away  of  a  sure  source  of  revenue, 
for  the  French  have  no  coals  to 
export  And  the  question  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws  was  so  settled  as  to 
recognise  and  permanently  sanction 
the  differential  duties  favourable  to 
the  French,  which  up  to  that  mo- 
ment had  been  ignored.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  review  the  French 
treaty.  It  certainly  gave  us  for 
a  while  wine  cheaper,  if  not  better, 
than  we  used  to  get  before :  we 


can  state  from  experience  that  our 
good  wine  is  now  much  dearer,  and 
our  cheap  bad  wine  simply  un- 
drinkable.  We  know  likewise  that 
French  gloves,  French  shoes,  and 
French  bijotUerie  cost  a  great  deal 
more  now  than  they  did  in  1859  ; 
and  that  French  ribbons,  besides 
driving  those  of  Coventry  out  of 
the  market,  are  considerably  dearer 
than  they  once  were.  But  let  all 
that  pass.  It  is  rather  with  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  treaty  down 
the  throats  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, than  with  the  treaty  itself, 
that  we  are  here  concerned.  For 
we  are  discussing,  not  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, but  the  fitness  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  and  to 
become,  as  he  aspires  sooner  or 
later  to  be,  the  head  of  an  Admin- 
istration. 

Having  exposed,  in  the  words 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  the 
melancholy  prospects  of  the  com- 
ing financial  year,  Mr  Gladstone 
proceeded  to  add  to  the  di£Sculties 
of  the  situation,  by  so  readjusting 
a  variety  of  minor  duties  as  to 
produce  a  further  deficiency  of 
j£4,000,0000.  This  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  j£2,000,000,  and  ended 
by  showing,  that  if  the  law  were 
left  to  take  its  course,  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  next  twelve  months 
would  fall  short  of  the  estimat- 
ed expenditure  by  j£l  1,500,000. 
What  does  he  do  to  balance  the 
account  I  He  not  only  retains  the 
income-tax,  but  raises  it  again  to 
.  lOd.  in  the  pound ;  while  the  tea 
and  sugar  duties,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  lapse,  are  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  during 
the  height  of  the  Crimean  war. 
And  then,  rejoicing  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  scheme,  he  calls  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  remit  entirely  the  excise 
duty  upon  paper. 

The  history  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
connection  with  the  paper  and 
wine  duties  would  be  most  in- 
structive if  it  were  written  at 
length.    It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
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pose  to  attempt  that  task,  but  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  np  to 
1860  he  had  opposed  every  effort 
to  tamper  with  either.  So  lately 
indeed  as  1858  he  had  resisted  Mr 
Milner  Gibson's  very  innocent  de- 
claration— which,  however,  a  thin 
House  affirmed,  in  spite  of  him — 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  con- 
sider an  excise  duty  on  paper  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue  for 
the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
excise  duty  on  paper  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  statesmen  of  the 
Manchester  School.  They  had 
embarked  considerable  capital  in 
penny  newspapers,  which  reflected, 
of  course,  their  own  views,  and 
which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
push  into  the  circulation  at  which 
they  aimed,  so  long  as  the  weight 
of  the  tax  lay  upon  them.  Hence 
their  ceaseless  agitation  to  get  the 
duty  repealed.  Now,  we  are  be- 
traying no  confidence  when  we  say 
that  Mr  Qladstone*s  steadiest  sup- 
porters in  Lord  Falmerston's  Ad- 
ministration had  for  some  time 
back  been  the  representatives  of 
that  School.  There  has  been  little 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
his  budget,  distasteful  to  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet,  was  forced  through 
by  Mr  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr 
Yilliers ;  and  that,  to  gratify  them, 
he  constrained  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Whigs  to 
swallow  with  it  the  corollary — ^for 
such  it  wa»— of  a  total  repeal  of 
the  paper  •  duties.  But  though 
they  consented  to  speak  and  vote 
as  he  required,  neither  Lord  Pal- 
merston, nor  Lord  John  Russell, 
nor  any  other  Whig  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, could  disguise  the  chagrin  and 
reluctance  with  which  he  yielded 
to  a  plain  necessity.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  the  question 
came  to  be  debated  in  the  House, 
their  utterance  was  less  clear  and 
resolute  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  Mr  Gladstone  carried  his  bill 
on  the  third  reading  by  a  meagre 
majority  of  nine.  Now  a  majority 
of  ''      ■     ■'    House  of  Commons 

to  intimidate  the 


House  of  Lords ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  threw  out 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
nine.  From  that  hour  Mr  Glad- 
stone sold  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Radicals.  He  had 
promised,  when  pleading  for  his 
measure,  that  if  the  House  re- 
jected it  he  would  apply  the  sur- 
plus thereby  secured  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar. 
He  was  reminded  of  this  promise 
when  the  Lords  did  what  the 
Commons  had  desired  to  do,  but 
shrank  from  doing;  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  bringing 
cheaper  tea  and  sugar  within  their 
reach  was  pressed  upon  him.  He 
rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain. 
His  promise  had  been  to  the  House 
of  Commons — he  had  no  connec- 
tion with  any  other  place  ;  indeed, 
his  conviction  was  that  the  Lords 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  and 
that  a  mere  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  abolish  the  tax 
in  spite  of  them.  Let  the  Masters 
of  Oxford  turn  to  their  Hansards, 
if  by  chance  they  have  forgotten 
the  temper  which  their  represen- 
tative exhibited  on  that  occasion. 
That  he  abstained  from  voting  for 
Sir  William  Clay's  wild  proposal, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact  that  a  different  course  would 
have  broken  up  the  Government 
and  given  to  Ix>rd  Derby  an  un- 
limited lease  of  power.  He  did, 
however,  what  he  could,  apart  from 
that  climax,  to  bring  on  a  collision 
between  the  two  Houses ;  and  no 
collision  occurring,  he  subsided 
into  what  he  now  is — ^the  sworn 
ally,  it  may  be  the  accepted,  though 
as  yet  unavowed,  leader  of  the 
Radical  party  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament 

The  division  which  gave  to  Mr 
Gladstone  his  majority  of  nine,  fol- 
lowed a  long  debate  upon  an 
amendment  by  Mr  Du  Cane  to 
this  effect:  —  ''That  this  House, 
recognising  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  increased  expendi- 
ture of  the  coming  financial  year, 
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is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  add  to  the  existing  defici- 
ency by  diminishing  the  ordinary 
rerenue ;  and  is  not  prepared  to 
disappoint  the  jost  expectations 
of  the  country,  by  reimposing  the 
income-tax  at  an  unnecessary  high 
rate."  An  amendment  more  moder- 
ately worded,  more  capable  of  being 
met  and  dealt  with  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  was  surely  never  brought 
forward  on  a  ministerial  scheme ; 
but  it  drove  Mr  Gladstone  wild. 
*'  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed, ''  to 
hold  that  a  motion  which  denounces 
any  addition  to  an  existing  defici- 
ency by  parting  with  revenue,  can 
be  thought  compatible  with  the 
treaty  which  does  add  to  the  defi- 
ciency by  parting  with  considerable 
revenue  %  It  is  a  motion  in  terms, 
and  I  interpret  its  spirit  solely  from 
its  terms — it  is  aimed  in  its  terms 
and  spirit  at  the  life  and  substance 
of  the  treaty.  But  more  than  that, 
I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  why 
I  also  say — ^this  motion  repudiates 
and  condemns,  in  mass,  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  the  last 
eighteen  years." 

Well,  Mr  Gladstone  carried  his 
treaty,  carried  his  war-tax  on  tea 
and  sugar  duties,  carried  his  income- 
tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound  —  car- 
ried everything,  in  short,  except  his 
repeal  of  the  paper-duties,  which 
thus  remained  available  for  the 
public  service.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? In  April  1861,  when  he 
came  to  account  for  the  past  and 
prepare  for  the  future,  he  was  com- 
pelled, paper-duties  notwithstand- 
ing, to  admit  an  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  £600,000,  and,  a  few  months 
later,  to  acknowledge  that  the  ad- 
mission was  inadequate,  because 
the  real  deficiency  amounted  to  not 
less  than  £2,669,000. 

In  commenting  upon  the  defeat 
of  his  paper  scheme,  while  the 
wound  was  still  fresh  and  the  sting 
bitter,  Mr  Gladstone  described  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
*'  innovation  the  most  gigantic  and 
the  most  dangerous  that  had  been 


attempted  in  our  time."  This  was 
followed  by  something  like  a  threat 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
ever  occur  again ;  and  having  with 
difficulty  been  restrained  from  push- 
ing the  quarrel  to  an  issue,  he 
adopted  the  alternative  of  includ- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  paper-duties 
in  the  general  financisd  statement 
which  in  1861  he  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  became 
thus  an  integral  portion  of  the  bud- 
get, and  could  be  stopped  in  the 
House  of  Lords  only  by  stopping 
the  supplies.  He  had  the  bad 
taste  to  boast  of  his  skill  in  this 
arrangement;  but  he  had  calcu- 
lated too  much  upon  the  subser- 
viency of  the  assemblage  to  which 
the  boast  was  addressed.  He  felt, 
as  the  discussion  went  on,  that 
public  opinion  was  not  with  him, 
and  surpassed  himself  in  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  tried  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  more  honest  but  less 
skilful  dialecticians.  A  demand 
was  made,  that  instead  of  remitting 
a  tax  which  the  paper-makers  them- 
selves pronounced  to  be  no  griev- 
ance, he  would  apply  the  amount, 
£1,300,000,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  He 
refused  on  two  pleas :  first,  that 
the  paper  tax  could  not  be  put  into 
the  balance  against  the  taxes  on 
tea  and  sugar ;  and  next,  that  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties,  having  been 
reimposed  in  1869,  neither  were 
nor  ought  to  be  considered  as  war- 
duties.  Now,  how  stood  the  facts 
of  the  case  %  The  tea '  and  sugar 
duties  had  been  imposed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Russian  war 
-—one  consequence  of  which  un- 
doubtedly was  to  expose  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  our  military  resources, 
and  the  rottenness  of  our  system  of 
military  administration.  To  enlarge 
the  one  and  to  improve  the  other, 
extraordinary  sources  of  revenue 
were  required,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar 
supplied  that  requirement.  To  af- 
firm that  these  duties,  originating  in 
war,and  continued  because  of  the  dis- 
closures which  war  had  forced  upon 
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us,  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  war- 
duties,  was  worthy  of  the  casuist 
who  held  that,  because  the  amount 
produced  by  the  excise  duties  on 
paper  did  not  equal  the  amount 
refdised  by  the  tax  on  tea  and 
sugar,  sound  policy  required  that 
the  latter  should  be  exacted  to  the 
full,  while  the  former  were  entire- 
ly abolished.  And  now,  again,  a 
tyrant  majority  carried  its  leader 
through.  Eighteen  voices  in  a  full 
House  determined  the  fact  that  the 
money  produced  by  the  paper-duties 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  war-duty  on  tea  and 
sugar. 

It  was  not,  however,  towards  the 
House  and  the  country  alone  that 
Mr  Gladstone  bore  himself  at  this 
time  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
manner.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  had  little  room  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  tone  which  he  assumed 
in  asking  the  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  He 
spoke  on  that  occasion  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  to  speak  who 
believed  the  public  expenditure  to 
be  profligate  and  excessive.  It  was 
his  duty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  provide  the  means  of 
keeping  the  army  and  the  navy  ef- 
fective, and  of  placing  the  national 
dockyards  and  arsenals  in  a  state 
of  safety.  This  he  did ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  scarcely  affected  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  views  which  his  col- 
leagues had  taken ;  and  that  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way,  army,  navy,  and  fortifications 
would  have  figured  in  the  estimates 
on  a  scale  far  below  that  which 
they  actually  presented. 

While  on  questions  purely  poli- 
tical Mr  Gladstone  fell  off  more 
and  more  towards  Badicalism,  his 
churchmanship,  as  indicated  by  his 
votes  and  speeches,  continued  to  be 
pretty  much  what  for  some  time 
back  it  had  been.  In  February  of 
this  year,  for  example,  he  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Abolition  of  Church-rates  Bill ; 
but  in  April,  when  Sir  Morton  Peto 


brought  in  his  Burials  Bill,  Mr  Glad- 
stone offered  to  it  no  opposition 
whatever.  He  absented  himself 
from  every  division,  and  the  biU 
was  thrown  out  at  the  second  read- 
ing by  a  majority  in  which  his  name 
does  not  appear. 

Having  brought  Mr  Gladstone 
down  as  a  financier  to  the  two  cri- 
tical eras  of  1860-61  and  1861-62, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  travel  far- 
ther with  him  step  by  step  in  this 
direction.  His  financial  statements, 
including  that  for  1864,  are  acces- 
sible to  ^  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  his  collected  volume ; 
and  for  his  budgets,  and  his  man- 
ner of  defending  them,  Hansard 
may  be  consulted  pamm.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  nei- 
ther matter  nor  manner  underwent, 
from  year  to  year,  any  perceptible 
change.  His  statements  are  always 
minute,  complicated,  and  subtle. 
He  invariably  acknowledges  that 
his  calculations  went  wrong,  yet 
invariably  defends  them.  There 
is  always  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  revenue,  which,  however,  is  not 
an  excess;  and  he  winds  up  on 
eacb  occasion  with  expressing  his 
disapproval  of  the  policy  of  extrava- 
gance which  compels  him  to  make 
such  heavy  demands  upon  the  coun- 
try. Sometimes  he  is  comical  in 
his  schemes — as  when,  in  1862,  he 
gravely  proposed  to  inflict  brewers' 
licences  upon  all  persons  brewing 
their  own  beer  at  home.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  high  moral  tone, 
•—as  when,  in  1863,  he  insisted  on 
imposing  the  succession-duty  on 
public  charities.  Sometimes  be 
eichibits  wonderful  skill  in  the  jug- 
gling line— as  when  he  manages  to 
get  five  quarters  out  of  the  year, 
and  to  explain  away  deficiencies  by 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  leap- 
year.^  But  whatever  direction  his 
gyrations  take,  they  never  fail  to 
be  as  startling  as  they  are  charac- 
teristic. We  do  not  pretend  in  thb 
article  to  bring  his  financial  poUcy 
to  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  but 
it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  general 
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suspicion  begins  to  prevail  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

We  turn  now  to  look  a  little  into 
the  tenor  of  his  career  as  a  cham- 
pion for  or  against  Reform  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  we  begin  by  observ- 
ing that  a  retrospect  of  the  years 
during  which  he  has  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  proves  plainly 
enough  that,  whatever  he  may  think 
on  the  subject  now,  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
constituency  in  this  country  has 
certainly  not  come  to  him  by  intui- 
tion. While  yet  the  pupil  of  Peel, 
he  reflected  Peel's  views  on  that 
subject  with  perfect  fidelity.  His 
language,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  was 
like  that  of  his  master :  ^'  We  have 
made  one  great  change  in  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  country. 
Till  the  failure  of  the  new  order  of 
things  has  been  demonstrated,  don't 
let  us  plunge  into  another.  So 
long  as  Parliaments  elected  under 
the  Reform  Act  do  their  duty,  I 
deprecate  interfering  with  them. 
The  country  cannot  afford  to  pass 
through  a  revolution  once  in  every 
quarter  of  a  century." 

In  conformity  with  these  views, 
Mr  Gladstone  resisted,  during  Peel's 
Administration,  every  move  towards 
a  change  in  the  electoral  system  of 
the  country.  So  likewise,  while 
sitting  near  Peel  under  the  gang- 
way on  the  Opposition  benches,  he 
either  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  Re- 
form skirmishes  which  from  time 
to  time  occurred,  or  he  voted  against 
the  Reformers.  While  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Administration  lasted,  he 
kept  personally  clear  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  began  to  handle  it  only 
after  that  heterogeneous  compound 
of  pretension  and  imbecility  fell 
to  pieces.  His  first  serious  advo- 
cacy of  the  measure,  if  indeed  seri- 
ous it  deserve  to  be  called,  dates 
no  farther  back  than  1860,  when 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet 
had  sanctioned,  and  which  Lord 
Palmerston  abandoned  without  even 
the  pretence  of  regret.  But  this 
same  year  circumstances  occurred 
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which  placed  the  subject  before 
him  in  a  new  light.  His  Budget, 
Hi-received  by  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  the  determined  support 
of  the  extreme  Liberal  section  in 
the  Cabinet  alone  enabled  him  to 
carry  through.  Then  came  that 
struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  issues  of  which  the  more  aris- 
tocratic members  of  the  Administra- 
tion hardly  pretended  to  deplore ; 
and  with  it  the  conviction,  that  if 
he  was  to  maintain  his  influence — 
first  in  the  Cabinet,  and  next  in  the 
House — he  must  lean  more  than 
ever  upon  the  advocates  of  extreme 
opinions.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  alliance  was 
cemented  at  the  outset  under  the 
pressure  of  excited  feeling.  Smart- 
ing under  the  wound  which  his 
self-love  had  received,  he  took  the 
readiest  means  of  obtaining  a  speedy 
vengeance.  But  we  believe  also 
that  other  considerations  had  their 
weight  with  him  even  then,  and 
they  are  now  more  weighty  with 
him  than  ever.  Mr  Gladstone  will 
never  again  play  second  fiddle  in 
any  Administration.  He  rates  his 
own  abilities  at  their  highest  value, 
and  is  persuaded  that  they  are  so 
rated  by  others.  He  will  contend, 
therefore,  for  a  prize  which  every 
year,  every  month,  brings  more 
and  more  within  his  reach.  He  is 
determined  to  succeed  Lord  Pal- 
merston as  Prime  Minister,  or  to 
be  nothing.  What  door  is  open  to 
him?  None,  except  that  which 
must  be  approached  by  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  great  party, 
of  which  Mr  Baines,  Mr  Bright,  Mr 
Hadfield,  and  Mr  Cobden  are  the 
representative  men.  Observe  now 
the  measure  of  his  advances  to- 
wards that  consummation. 

Time  was  when,  of  all  her  sons, 
Mr  Gladstone  appeared  to  be  the 
most  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.  A 
sounder  Churchman  than  Mr  Keble, 
in  Mr  Keble's  sense  of  the  term,  he 
never  perhaps  pretended  to  be ;  but 
he  went  far  beyond  Mr  Keble  and 
others,  who  now  write  him  up  in 
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the  'Gaardian/  in  asserting  that 
Church  and  State  ought  to  be  in- 
separably united,  and  that  only 
through  the  Church  is  it  lawful  for 
the  State  to  aim  at  educating  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  is  neither  easy  nor 
becoming  to  throw  off  such  convic- 
tions as  these  all  at  once ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  advances  to- 
wards the  converse  of  them  are 
made  painfully — ^that  office  itself  is 
sacrificed  when  these  advances  fair- 
ly begin,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  charge  the  apostate 
with  preferring  personal  interest  to 
principle.  In  like  manner  his  pro- 
ceedings, as  often  as  questions  af- 
fecting the  direct  rights  of  the 
Church  come  to  be  considered,  in- 
dicate for  a  while  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind — either  a  reluctance  to 
abandon  the  principles  of  his  youth, 
or  an  anxious  desire  to  reconcile 
them  if  possible  with  views  towards 
which  they  stand  in  absolute  anta- 
gonism. Hence  his  wavering  and 
often  contradictory  votes  on  the 
subject  of  church-rates,  of  populcu: 
education,  of  the  claims  of  Dissen- 
ters to  share  in  the  honours,  emolu- 
ments, and  government  of  the  uni- 
versities, of  Dissenters'  burials,  and 
other  points  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  So  it  was  tUl  1860, 
but  in  1861  his  scruples  appear  to 
have  passed  away.  Why  he  should 
have  voted  then,  at  the  third  read- 
ing, against  the  unconditional  abo- 
lition of  church-rates,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  His  speech,  if  fairly  analysed, 
will  be  found  to  contradict  that 
vote,  for  it  describes  the  impost  as 
discreditable  to  the  Church,  and 
expresses  an  earnest  desire  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Perhaps  Mr  Gladstone 
cannot  entirely  forget  that  he  still 
sits  in  Parliament  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  body  of  Churchmen,  and 
possibly  he  counts  on  being  able  to 
convert  some  of  his  constituents  by 
his  logic,  while  he  conciliates  others 
by  his  vote.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  we  find  him  in  1862,  and 
still  more  decidedly  in  1863,  far  in 
advance  of  what  he  had  ever  been 


before.  In  1862  the  Qergy  Relief 
Bill  came  on  for  the  second  time. 
He  had  been  remonstrated  with  on 
account  of  the  tone  which  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  take  on  a  former 
occasion;  he  now  absented  him- 
self from  the  discussion  altogether. 
He  could  not  venture  to  give  to  the 
measure  his  support ;  he  would  not 
oppose  it.  In  1863,  however,  the 
Rubicon  is  fairly  passed.  When  the 
Qualifications  Abolition  Bill  was 
brought  in,  he  gave  a  tacit  assent 
to  the  first  reading.  At  the  second 
reading  he  was  not  present,  but 
when  the  third  came  on  he  ^nk- 
ly  and  without  compromise  made 
the  measure  his  own.  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  this.  In  pleading  for 
the  measure  immediately  before  the 
House,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  hearty  ap- 
proval upon  everything  which  had 
been  done  during  the  thirty  previ- 
ous years  to  bring  down  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  the  same  level 
with  Dissenters.  "For  the  last 
thirty  years  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  danger  to  the  Church 
of  England  arising  from  the  poli- 
tical acts  of  Dissenters."  Not  any 
danger  to  the  Church  as  by  law 
established  I  Is  there  nothing  hos- 
tile to  the  Church  of  England  in 
Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill,  or  in  Sir 
Morton  Peto's,  or  in  the  more  ho- 
nest demands  of  the  Liberation 
Society  out  of  doors?  As  to  the 
Clergy  Relief  Bill,  the  only  ten- 
dency of  that  is,  according  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  showing,  to  enlarge  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  people.  Agun 
— '*  I  cannot  admit  that  the  dedara- 
tions  required  by  the  Act  of  1828 
partake  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  Dissenters  and 
the  Legislature."  Now,  what  are 
the  very  words  of  the  declaration 
which  Mr  Gladstone  thus  explains 
awayl  ''And  I  swear  that  I  wJOil 
not  use  any  influence  which  accrues 
to  me  from  my  office  or  from  my 
seat  in  Parliament  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church  as  bylaw  established, 
its  rights  or  property."  Well  might 
Mr  Walpole  describe  the  speech  of 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as 
a  remarkable  one ;  we  shall  be  very 
mnch  surprised  if,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  the  electors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  forget  to  show 
that  they  are  entirely  of  Mr  Wal- 
pole's  opinion. 

If  announcements  like  these, 
coming  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  indications  of  hostility  to  the 
Church,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive wherein  such  hostility  con- 
sists. They  are  unquestionably  re- 
ceived with  approval  by  all  who 
make  no  disguise  of  their  determi- 
nation sooner  or  later  to  get  rid  of 
the  Establishment.  Let  us  see  next 
how  Mr  Gladstone  deeds  with  a 
matter  even  more  grave— the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Church's  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  recent 
changes,  so  much  of  her  old  con- 
stitution remains  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  that  no  man  can  become 
a  Master  of  Arts,  nor  consequently 
sit  and  vote  in  Convocation,  tiU 
he  shall  have  signed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  certain  of  the 
Church's  canons,  as  well  as  de- 
clared his  assent  to  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A 
sore  grievance  this  to  the  professors 
of  modem  theology,  clerical  not 
less  than  lay;  and  not,  we  regret 
to  say,  entirely  approved  by  some 
of  the  higher  dignitaries  who  owe 
their  advancement  to  successive 
Whig  Governments.  It  has  often 
been  struck  at  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment But  the  last  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  it  was  in  1664,  when  Mr 
Dodson  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his 
"Tests  AboHtion  Bill"  The  de- 
mand  was  resisted  at  once  by  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  Mr  Gladstone's 
coUeagae  in  the  representation  of 
Oxford.  Did  Mr  Gladstone  come 
to  Sir  WiUiam  Heathcote's  sup- 
port 1  Quite  otherwise.  He  spoke, 
on  the  contrary,  at  great  length  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  of  which  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
slender  m^ority  of  two,  which  ma- 
jority ought  to  have  amounted  to 


three  had  Mr  Gladstone  been  true 
to  himself.  But  either  he  was  not 
true  to  himself,  or  in  this  particular 
instance  Hansard  is  less  accurate 
than  we  usually  find  him.  Mr 
Gladstone's  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  either  of  the  majority  or 
the  minority  at  the  division. 

It  is  probable  enough  that,  having 
spoken,  Mr  Gladstone  shrank,  in 
this  instance,  from  acting  against 
the  well-known  opinions  of  the 
body  which  he  represents.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
his  general  character  in  assuming 
that  the  Church  still  retains  some 
hold  upon  his  affections,  and  that  a 
course  of  legislation  tending  direct- 
ly to  her  overthrow  is  a  price  which 
he  would  rather  not  pay  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, lofty  as  it  is.  But  that  which 
he  may  hesitate  about  doing  direct- 
ly, he  is  quite  prepared  to  do  indi- 
rectly. On  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  franchise  he  is  ready  to  go 
all  lengths  with  his  new  allies ;  and 
what  his  new  allies  intend  to  do 
with  the  Church,  when  power  passes 
into  their  hands,  they  have  certainly 
not  affected  to  keep  him  in  ignorance 
of.  Last  year,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  season  of  strikes  among  the 
working  men,  and  Gktribaldi  proces- 
sions. Mr  Gladstone  coquetted  with 
both  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  never 
coquetted  before, — with  the  latter, 
indeed,  so  unguardedly  as  to  bring 
himself  into  something  like  disre- 
pute in  quarters  where  least  of  all 
he  could  have  wished  to  give  offence. 
Meanwhile  Mr  Baines  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  bill  for  extending  the  franchise 
in  boroughs  to  the  occupants  of  six- 
pound  houses.  Mr  Gladstone  not 
only  supported  Mr  Baines's  views, 
but  went  far  beyond  them.  In  a 
speech  which  he  subsequently  cor- 
rected for  publication,  and  to  which 
he  has  added  a  preface  explana- 
tory of  nothing,  Mr  Gladstone  took 
a  line  from  which  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  hereafter  withdraw, 
and  which  separates  him  entirely, 
not  from  the  Conservatives  only. 
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but  from  every  politician^  be  he 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Liberal,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  assimilate  the  franchise 
in  this  country  to  that  which  placed 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  has  made  the  United  States  of 
America  a  warning  to  the  civilised 
world.  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  this 
point,  because  Mr  Gladstone's  speech 
is  of  such  recent  delivery  that  few 
of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  it 
But  a  few  extracts  from  the  speech 
itself,  as  it  now  stands  in  pamphlet- 
shape,  seem  to  be  necessary  for  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to 
show  that  there  is  no  disposition  on 
our  part  to  misrepresent  a  public 
man,  whose  declension  from  his 
early  faith  has  been  so  startling 
and  complete. 

After  explaining  why  the  Gov- 
emment  during  the  previous  ses- 
sion considered  it  inexpedient  to 
propose  a  measure  of  their  own, 
and  why  he,  though  a  member  of 
the  Government,  felt  himself  at 
liberty,  notwithstanding,  to  sup- 
port Mr  Baines's  proposal,  Mr  Glad- 
stone goes  on  to  say — 

'*At  present  we  have,  speaking 
generally,  a  constituency  of  which  be- 
tween one-tenth  and  one-twentieth — 
certainly  less  than  one-tenth— consists 
of  working  men.  And  what  propor- 
tion does  that  fraction  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
franchise  bear  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  classes?  I  apprehend  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  that  those  who  pos- 
sess the  franchise  are  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
working  classes.  Is  that  a  state  of 
things  which  we  cannot  venture  to 
touch  or  modify?  Is  there  no  choice 
between  excluding  forty-nine  out  of 
every  fifty  working  men  on  the  one 
hano,  and  on  the  other  a  domestic  re- 
volution ?  I  contend,  then,  that  it  is 
on  the  honourable  gentleman  that  this 
burthen  of  proof  must  be  held  princi- 
pally to  lie ;  and  that  it  is  on  those 
who  say  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  forty- 
nine-fiftieths  that  the  burthen  of  proof 
rests :  that  it  is  for  them  to  show  the 


unworthiness,  the  incapacity,  and  the 
misconduct  of  the  wonung  classes,  in 
order  to  make  gwA  their  argument  that 
no  larger  portion  of  them  than  this 
should  oe  admitted  to  the  suffivge." 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking, 
it  must  be  allowed;  which,  however, 
Mr  Gladstone,  master  as  he  is  of 
casuistry,  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
explain  away.  It  is  quite  within 
the  compass  of  bis  dialectics,  for  ex- 
ample, to  show  that  the  Tories,  in 
their  abortive  scheme  of  1858,  went 
as  far  as  he.  But  proceed  a  little, 
and  observing  as  you  proceed 
with  what  consummate  skill,  and 
for  a  purpose,  he  sketches  and  con- 
demns the  Tory  policy  of  1817, 
take  note  of  what  follows,  and  say 
to  what  it  points  : — 

**  And  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  state 
of  things  now?  With  truth,  sir,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  epoch  I  have 
named,  removed  from  us  in  a  mere 
chronological  reckoning  by  less  than 
half  a  century,  is,  in  the  political  sphere, 
separated  from  us  by  a  distance  almost 
immeasurable.  For  now  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  the  fixed  tra- 
ditional sentiment  of  the  working  man 
has  beffun  to  be  confidence  in  the  law, 
in  Paruament,  and  even  in  the  execu- 
tive Qovemment.  Of  this  gratifying 
state  of  things  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  re- 
ceive a  single,  indeed,  but  a  significant 
proof  no  utter  than  yesterdi^.  (Cries 
of  '  No,  no,*  and  langnter.)  The  quick- 
witted character  of  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  outsteps,  I  am  afraid, 
the  taray  movement  of  my  ohserva- 
tions.*  Let  them  only  have  a  very 
little  patience,  and  they  will,  I  believe, 
see  cause  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  say,  in 
illustration  of  my  argument*  that  only 
yesterday  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving a  dej^utation  of  working  men 
from  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  £n- 

g'neers.  That  society  consists  of  very 
rge  numbers  of  highly-skilled  work- 
men, and  has  two  hundred  and  sixty 
branches;  it  is  a  society  representing 
the  very  class  in  which  we  should  most 
be  inclmed  to  look  for  a  spirit  of  even 
jeaUnu  independence  of  all  relations 
with  the  Government.      That  depa- 


*  A  note  as  given  in  Mr  Qladstone's  pamphlet  says,  "The  interruption  was  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  another  deputation  received  on  the  same  day  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  departure  of  General  Garihaldi." 
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tation  came  to  state  to  me  that  the 
society  had  large  balances  of  money 
open  for  investment,  and  that  many 
of  its  members  could  not  feel  satisfied 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  place  their 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
by  means  of  a  modification  in  the  rules 
of  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks.  Now 
that,  I  think,  I  may  say  without  being 
liable  to  the  expression  of  any  adverse 
feeling  on  the  put  of  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  was  a  very  smidl  but 
yet  significant  indication,  amonff  thou- 
sands of  others,  of  the  altered  tem- 
Eer  to  which  I  have  referred.  Instead, 
owever,  of  uttering  on  the  point  my 
own  opinions,  I  should  like  to  use  the 
words  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves. In  an  address  which,  in  com- 
pany with  my  right  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  I  heard 
read  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  Potteries  last  autumn,  they  say,  of 
their  own  spontaneous  motion,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  their  em- 
Eloyers,  in  relation  to  the  legislation  of 
ite  years: — 

'' '  The  great  measures  that  have  been 
passed  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
the  British  L^eislatnre  have  conferred 
incalculable  blessings  on  the  whole 
community,  and  particularly  on  the 
working  classes,  by  unfettering  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
cheapening  the  essentials  of  our  daily 
sustenance,  placing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coxniorts  and  luxuries  of  life 
within  our  reach,  and  rendering  the 
obtainment  of  knowledge  comparatively 
easy  among  the  great  mass  of  the  sons 
of  toil' 

*'And  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
they  then  proceed  to  describe  their  view 
of  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes  to- 
wards them  :— 

"  *  Pardon  us  for  alluding  to  the 
kindly  conduct  now  so  commonly 
evinced  by  the  wealthier  portions  of 
the  community  to  assist  in  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  llie  wellbeing  of  the  toil- 
ing mass  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  an  essential  to  the  national  weaL 
This  forms  a  pleasine  contrast  to  the 
opinions  cherisned  hiuf  a  century  ago. 
The  humbler  classes  also  are  duly 
mindful  of  the  happy  change,  and, 
without  any  abatement  of  manly  inde- 
pendence, fully  appreciate  the  benefite 
resulting  therefrom,  contentedly  foster- 
ing a  hopeful  exx>ectation  of  the  fu- 
ture. May  Heaven  favour  and  pro- 
mote thia  liappy  mutuality !  as  we  feel 
confident  that  all  such  kindly  inter- 


change materially  contributes  te  the 
general  good. ' 

"Now,  such  language  does,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  credit  to  the  par- 
ties from  whom  it  proceeds.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  prevail.  I  think  I  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  consider  these  statements 
as  indicating  not  only  the  sentiments 
of  a  particiuar  body  at  the  particular 
place  from  which  they  proceeded,  but 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  best 
conducted  and  most  enlightened  work- 
ing men  of  the  country.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  such  statements 
prove  the  existing  state  of  things  to  be 
satisfactory.  But  surely  this  is  no  suf- 
ficient answer.  Is  it  ri^ht,  I  ask,  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  dispositions,  the 
present  law  of  almost  entire  exclusion 
should  continue  to  prevail  ?  Again  I 
call  upon  the  adversary  to  show  cause. 
And  I  venture  to  say  that  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated 
by  some  consideration  of  personal  un- 
fitness or  of  political  danger  is  morally 
entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution." 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Gladstone  that 
this  portion  of  his  memorable  speech 
should  be  read  at  length,  that  no- 
thing should  be  withheld  of  the  plau- 
sibility and  claptrap  with  which  it 
abounds,  that  premises  and  conclu- 
sion should  be  studied  together,  and 
an  honest  estimate  thereby  arrived 
at  of  the  speaker's  object  and  inten- 
tions. The  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  with  ite  260  branches, 
and  large  capital  waiting  for  invest- 
ment, well  deserves  our  attention. 
A  very  formidable  body  this,  as, 
sooner  or  later,  Mr  Gladstone  may 
discover ;  though,  intoxicated  with 
the  praise  wliich  it  heaps  upon  him 
and  his  measures,  he  can  see  no- 
thing in  it  at  this  moment  which  he 
is  not  ready  to  approve  and  to  ap- 
plaud. Why  should  amalgamated 
societies  of  any  handicraft  accumu- 
late funds  so  large  as  to  require  safe 
and  profitable  investment  ?  In  our 
simplicity  we  imagined  that  savings 
banks  had  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  in  individual 
w^orkmen  «nd  domestic  servante 
habits  of  wise  economy.  If  they 
are  to  be  made  the  recipients — 
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especially  those  under  Qovemment 
superintendence — of  the  corporate 
savings  of  working  men's,  associa- 
tions, what  security  have  we  against 
the  constant  recurrence  of  strikes, 
such  as  shall  keep  masters  and  men 
in  a  state  of  chronic  quarrel,  ruin- 
ous to  both  classes,  and  fatal  to 
other  industries  than  those  on  which 
they  seem  immediately  to  bear  1  But 
this  is  not  all. 

Mr  Gladstone  must  know  (no  man 
better)  that  the  assumed  amicable 
feeling  between  rich  and  poor,  of 
which  he  speaks,  is  not  the  growth, 
wherever  it  exists,  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  even  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  as  strong  when  Addison 
wrote  his  charming  '  Sir  Roger  de 
Co verley '  as  it  is  now.  It  was  strong- 
er before  the  Revolution  of  1688 
than  it  has  ever  been  since.    The 
immediate  cause  of  its  declension, 
when  it  did  decline,  was  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  which  established 
new  relations  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  threw  the  latter 
in  crowds  together,  without    any 
influence,  moral  or  religious,  being 
brought  to  bear   upon    them  for 
good.     The  party  from  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  unfortunately  with- 
drawn   himself,  always    protested 
against  this  state  of  thiugs,  and 
endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
it.    His  new  friends  resisted  these 
efforts,  or  declined   co-operating 
with   them.     But   conceding,  for 
argument's  sake,  all  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  deputation  seem  to 
imply,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
the  Conservatives  desire,  or  ever 
desired,  to   exclude   the   working 
classes  from  exercising  the  fran- 
chise either  in  town  or  country) 
Quite  otherwise.    In  1832  they  did 
tneir  best  to  preserve  for  borough 
freemen  and  potwallopera  the  he- 
reditary privileges  which  the  law 
had  conferred  upon  them.    They 
were  defeated  then ;  and  now,  if 
they  hesitate  about  descending  to 
a  six-pound  franchise,  it  is  because 
the  advocates  of  that  arrangement 
are  themselves  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  never  scruple,  as  often  as  the 


opportunity  is  presented,  to  speak 
of  the  descent  to  a  six-pound  fran- 
chise as  a  mere  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  the  Conservatives 
hold  that  the  right  direction  lies 
upwards.  They  believe  also  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  intelli- 
gent, sober,  and  industrious  artisan, 
to  proceed  in  that  direction,  if  he 
be  willing;  and  they  prefer  keeping 
the  franchise  as  it  is,  because  while 
ready,  with  open  arms,  to  welcome 
to  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  those  men  who  have 
shown  that  they  underatand  how 
wisely  to  manage  their  own,  they 
are  not  disposed  to  throw  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
and  improvident  mob. 

The  oldest  and  best  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's friends  took  alarm  at  this 
confession  of  political  faith.  They 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  partly  to  reassure  them, 
partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  the 
probable  consequences  to  himself  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution,  he  wrote 
what  was  intended  for  an  explana- 
tory preface,  and,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  published  the  speech.  Ex- 
planatory the  preface  certainly  is 
not.  Whatever  the  speech  may  have 
enunciated,  the  preface  repeats  and 
re -affirms,  in  language  somewhat 
hazy  to  be  sure,  but  of  unmistak- 
able significance. 

"  In  this  speech  "  (so  it  ojpeas)  "  wUl 
bo  found  the  expression  oi  an  opinion 
that  the  Legislature  should  exclude  from 
the  franchise  on  two  grounds  only.  .  .  . 
Objection  has  been  taken,  ana  even 
alarm  expressed,  with  respect  to  the 
breadth  oi  the  particular  statement  now 
in  Question,  i  cannot  make  any  other 
reply  than  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  de- 
livered, together  with  its  context,  and 
to  leave  it,  subject  only  to  equitable 
allowance  for  faults  of  hasty  expression, 
to  the  discerning  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

"  The  question  is,  whether  the  state- 
ment be  a  gratuitous  and  startling 
novelty,  or  whether  it  is  rather  the 
practical  revival  of  a  strain  which,  fiYe 
years  ago,  was  usual  and  familiar; 
which  had  then  derived  abundant  coun- 
tenance from  the  very  highest  organs  of 
political  articulation,  and  whi<£  now 
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only  soiiiids  strange  because  within  that 
period  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude. " 

If  Mr  Gladstone  published  with  a 
view  to  reassure  his  Oxford  friends, 
he  has  not  attained  his  object.  If 
his  object  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  new  relations 
elsewhere,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  may  have  partially  succeeded. 
The  'Times'  of  the  1st  of  February 
last  contains  a  long  and  interest- 
ing report  of  a  meeting  of  Parlia- 
mentary reformers  in  Leeds,  where 
every  speaker  went  out  of  his  way 
to  eulogise  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and,  amid  the  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  an  excited  crowd,  to 
claim  him  as  his  own. 

"If,"  said  Mr  Baines  on  that  occa- 
sion, "we  could  have  Mr  Gladstone 
(enthusiastic  and  repeated  cheers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  call  for  three  cheers).  I  am 
glad  you  give  these  three  rounds  of 
cheera ;  we  shall  hear  of  it  another  day. 
If  Mr  Gladstone  would  take  up  this 
matter,  and  take  it  up  with  the  same 
spirit,  courage,  and  determination  with 
which  he  proposed  and  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  papw-duty  (the  last  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge),  I  feel  confident 
the  measure  would  be  carried." 

So  also  Mr  Forster  takes  up  his 
parable  and  says, — 

"  We  had  a  hope  given  us  last  year 
that  we  should  have  a  leader— the  leader 
who,  of  all  others,  would  guide  us  to  a 
safe  but  sincere  and  correct  measure  of 
reform,  Mr  Gladstone.     (Loud  cheers.) 
I  am  right  sure  that  that  great  man 
was  not  trifling  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land when  he  held  out  that  hope.     I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  fulfil  it.    If  the 
Premier  would  not  any  longer  stop  the 
way,  but  would  allow  Mr  Gladstone  to 
go  forward,  I  believe  the  time  woidd 
not  be  long  when  we  should  have  a  good 
measure  of  reform." 

Other  admirers  Mr  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  had  on  that  platform, 
some  of  whom  delivered  themselves 
still  more  decidedly. 

"Alderman  Middleton"  (we  quote 
from  the  'Times'  renort)  " moved  that» 
in  the  event  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
failing  to  introduce  a  measure  of  reform 
in  the  forthcoming  session,  this  meeting 
hopes  the  esteemed  Liberal  member  for 
this  borough  will  place  at  once  upon  Uie 


motion-paper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  motion  he  has  already  twice  present- 
ed to  that  assemblv ;  and  we  also  con- 
mtulate  that  eentleman  on  the  success 
that  attended  his  efforts  last  session  in 
having  been  the  occasion  of  eliciting 
from  Mr  Gladstone  the  speech  then  de- 
livered ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party  on  this  question." 
"In  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
speech"    (we    still    quote    from    the 
'Times*),    "Mr  Middleton  quoted  a 
passage   from    Mr    Gladstone's   well- 
known  speech  on  reform  in  the  course 
of  last  session,  which  passage,  he  said, 
meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  and  he  would  never  be 
satisfied  wiui  any  Government  which 
did  not  rest  upon  the  two  great  i)riii- 
ciples — universal  suffrage  and  a  redis- 
tribution of  electoral  seats." 

If  any  remnant  of  old  feeling  still 
linger  about  Mr  Gladstone,  he  must 
be  little  satisfied  with  finding  him- 
self the  object  of  such  a  eulogium 
as  this ;  but  even  this  is  honour 
and  glory  compared  with  what  fol- 
lows.  A  Radical  alderman  of  Leeds 
moves  a  vote  of  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  a  Working  Man's  Reform 
Association,  in  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,    The  Rev. 
W.  Thomas,  a  Leeds  Congregational 
minister,  rises  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion.    We  are  sorry  to  say  that  of 
that    gentleman's    eloquence    tne 
*  Times '   has  preserved  no  record. 
All  that  we  learn  from  the  very 
brief  summary  g^ven  is,  that  the 
Congregational  minister  was  severe 
upon  the   Leeds  Working   Mans 
Conservative  Association,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  assurea, 
collectively  and  individually,  tlxat 
his  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  the  country, 

are  upon  it.  ^,   ,_x        -l- 

To  return  to  Mr  Gladstone  ixixn- 
self .       We  find  little   to    remajrlc 
upon  in  his  manner  of  proceedUxig 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  a^a- 
session  of  1864.   He  spoke  and  aot;^a 
pretty  much  as  he  had  been  acoxia- 
tomed  to  do  since  his  rupture  -««^t;li 
the  House  of  Lords.     His  8ynEXT>a- 
thies    went  every  day  more       ^^^ 
more    manifestly   with   the     xilt^^ 
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Liberals  :  his  votes  were,  of  course, 
Miuisterial    throughout.      At  last 
came  the  recess,  and  with  it  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution a  design  not  rashly  matured. 
His  instincts  had  for  some  time 
past  warned  him  that  with  Oxford 
his  political  relations  were  not  so 
satisfactory  as  he  could  wish  them 
to  be.      It  was  necessary,  at  all 
events,  to  provide  against  the  worst 
by  establishing  a  connection  else- 
where.     His   eyes  and  affections 
naturally  turned  to  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  into  South  Lancashire  he 
went.     Beginning  at  Bolton — for 
visiting  which  a  plausible  reason 
was  afforded  by  the  opening  of  a 
people's  park — he  passed  thence  to 
Manchester,  and  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  making  political  capi- 
tal, or  trying  to  make  it,  at  every 
stage.     A  few  extracts  from  his 
speeches  will  show  with  what  con- 
summate skill  he  played  his  game ; 
how  adroitly  he  appealed  on  each 
separate  occasion  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  those  who  came  to 
listen ;  how  accurately  he  measured 
their  capacity  of  swallow ;    how 
cleverly  he  adapted  his  instruction 
to  their  capacity.     Hear  him  ad- 
dressing a  crowd,  chiefly  of  opera- 
tives, at  Bolton,  in  intellect  probably 
not  below  the  standard  of  their 
class  elsewhere, — ^men  willing  to  be 
quiet  if  demagogues  would  let  them 
alone,  yet  ready  enough  to  believe 
in   grievances  when  orators    and 
Members    of    Parliament   suggest 
them : — 

"Gentlemen,"  says  Mr  Gladstone, 
'  *  I  would  beg  yon  to  observe  that,  what- 
ever  be  the  faults  or  whatever  be  the 
virtues  of  the  Tjegislatiue  of  this  coun- 
try, they  are  faults  which  they  posseas 
and  exhibit  in  common  with  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  If  Parliament 
at  a  given  time  shows  extraordinary 
vigour  in  the  work  of  legislatiye  im- 
provement, it  is  because  there  pervades 
the  public  mind  a  temper  of  determined 
desire  for  improvement,  such  as  sympa- 
thises with  and  sustains  and  even  re- 
fuires  those  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Parliament ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  come  a  time  when  Parliament 


shows  less  eagerness  in  the  promotion 
of  useful  reforms,  depend  upon  it  the 
cause  of  any  comparative  inaction  is  to 
be  found  not  so  much  within  those  four 
walls  as  in  the  temper  of  the  nation  it- 
self. This  is  a  great  consolation  to 
those  who  might  to  inclined  to  a  senti- 
ment of  impatience  when  they  find  that 
efforts  at  improvement  are  canvassed 
with  a  greater  jealousy  than  in  other 
times;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
sometimes  happens,  any  num  who  pro- 
poses an  ameliorating  law  becomes  by 
that  very  fact  itself  a  sort  of  object  of 
suspicion.  (A  laugh.)  Now,  when  that 
happens,  depend  upon  it  that  is  due  to  the 
state  of  the  countiy.  What  is  our  state 
with  regard  to  these  things  ?  Our  state 
is  this — that,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
extent  of  our  public  affairs,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  25  years  of  more  effective  or 
beneficial  legislation  are  to  be  found  in 
.the  history  of  any  country  than  of  those 
of  the  last  25  years  in  England.  Well, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  men  are  apt  to 
^et  tired — (laughter);  and,  depend  upon 
it,  it  ii  no  figure  of  speech  wnen  I  say 
that  just  the  same  thmg  occurs  to  Par- 
liament, and  that  they  may  get  tired. 
There  is  a  certain  rehoation,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  what  I  may  call  the  muscles  of 
the  mind  after  hard  work  has  been  done, 

gievances  have  been  removed,  unwise 
ws  have  been  mitisated  or  repealed, 
and  improvements  nave  been  sown 
broadcast  through  the  land ;  but  I  must 
admit  to  you  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
affirm  and  contend  that  that  is  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  other  improvements 
should  not  he  prosecuted  with  similar 
zeaL  (CJheers. )  On  the  contrary,  were 
we  perfect  beings,  that  would  be  a  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  still  more  zealous 
than  ever  in  accomplishing  whatever 
remains  to  be  done.  I  say  that  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  country  itseU 
has  been  disposed  to  take  breata  for  a 
little  while,  and  to  exact  a  less  strict 
account  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  legislative  labours. 
(Cheers.)  If  there  be  any  who  think 
that  there  is  still  a  pressure  for  great 
improvement — and  1  certainly  am  one 
who  believes  that  much  may  yet  remain 
to  be  done— let  them  also  hiear  this  in 
mind,  that  we  live  in  a  state  of  things 
in  which  a  conviction  once  taking  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
will  be  fairly  answered  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Le{;iBlature.  When 
I  speak  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  I 
don't  at  all  mean  to  say  that  we  stand 
now  as  we  stood  30  yean  ago.    On  the 
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contrary,  ciring  grievances,  gross  evils 
and  mischief  have,  with  great  pradenoe, 
wisdom,  and  circumspection,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  great  firmness  and 
decision,  been  remedied.  The  improve- 
ments that  are  before  us  are,  therefore, 
in  manv  r^pects,  of  a  different  character 
from  the  improvements  now  behind  us 
to  be  made.  There  aro  adjustments 
which  our  institutions  will  requiro.  The 
progress  of  education,  the  progress  of 
good  and  sound  habits  in  uie  commu- 
nity, the  increasing  confidences  which 
unite  classes  together— all  these  things 
point  to  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
privileges  possessed  by  the  people ;  and 
sure  we  may  be  that  as  the  necessity 
and  the  occasion  for  such  changes  are 
felt,  a  liberal  disposition  to  adjust  such* 
changes  will  likewise  be  felt  among  us. 
(Cheers.)" 

Pretty  plain  speaking  this,  and 
not  oat  of  tane  with  what,  in  the 
early  summer,  had  passed  in  Carl- 
ton Oardens  between  the  deputies 
from  the  Association  of  Amalgamat- 
ed Engineers  and  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank  measure.  '*  If  there  has  been 
any  suspicion  or  disinclination  to 
this  bill  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes/'  say  the  former,  ^*  it  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
Parliament,  during  recent  years,  in 
reference  to  the  extension  of  the 
francluse."  ^^If  you  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Parliament,''  replies 
the  latter,  "  depend  upon  it  the 
conduct  of  Parliament  is  connected 
in  no  small  degree  with  the  ap- 
parent inaction  and  alleged  indif- 
ference of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  suffrage." 
Pretty  plain  speaking,  indeed,  yet 
scarcely  so  frank  as  that  which  was 
addressed  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  working  men  of  Manchester: — 

"  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  this  great  community  will  be 
upon  its  ^aid  against  what  I  may  call 
the  principle  of  political  lethargy.  That 
is  not  a  sound  or  a  healthy  principle. 
There  are  times  when  I  apprehena  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  any  public  man, 
in  addressing  a  public  assembly,  to  en- 
deavour to  moderate  what  might  seem 
to  him  over -liveliness  and  excessive 
eagerness,  even  in  the  work  of  reform 


and   improvement.     But  the  time  in 
which  we  live  is  not  a  time  of  that  char- 
acter :  it  is  rather  a  time  in  which  it  is 
becoming  we  should  recall  to  our  recol- 
lection, that  although  so  much  has  been 
done,  and  well  done,  to  the  honour  of 
all  parties   concerned  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  that 
it  behoves  us  to   continue  cautiously, 
steadily,  and  justly,  but  firmly,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  career.     We  cannot 
look  abroad  over  the  face  of  our  coimtry 
without  feeling  that  thero  is  much  that 
we  have  yet  to  desire.   We  cannot  look 
across  the  Channel  to  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland, 
and  sav  that  that  state  of  feeling,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  becoming  for  the  honour 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    We  cannot  look  upon  our 
brethren  and  our  fellow-subjects  thero 
without  heartily  wishing  tliat  they  were 
more  entirely  united  with  us.     We  can- 
not say  that  there  duty  to  the  people 
has  been  discharged.     I  do  not  say  that 
Parliament  is  to  blame.    I  contend,  in- 
deed, that  Parliament  is  the  faithful 
steward  of  the  powers  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. It  is  governed  by  an  enlightened 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
entire   community.     But  that  Parlia- 
ment has  more  than  once  heard  an  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  that  some  exten- 
sion should  take  place  in  the  direct 
action  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  its 
representatives.    (Cheers.)    There  can- 
not, I  think,  be  a  doubt  that,  whenever 
the  state  of  public  feeling  shall  have 
matured   for    the   satisfactory    enter- 
taining of  that  question,  one   of  the 
great  demonstrative  facts  of  the  moral 
claim  of  the  people  to  have  some  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  will  rest  with 
the  conduct  of  the  population  of  Lanca- 
shire during  the  distress  of  the  last  few 
years." 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  our  readers  were 
we  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lysingthese  sentences.   The  country 
is  not  satisfied,  and  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied,  wiih  the  condition  in 
which  it  is.    In  Ireland  everything 
goes  wrong.    The  land  belongs  to 
an  aristocracy  which  declines    to 
share  its  proprietary  rights  ^itlx  the 
tenantry.     The  Established  Church 
is  odious  to  the  great  body  o£  ^^ 
people.     People  and  prieata   l^ave 
met  to  declare  that  a  great   reform 
is  necessary,  the  prelatea    of   the 
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Eoman  Catholic  Church  pleading 
for  tenant>right,  the  laity  demand- 
ing that  the  Protestant  Church  shall 
be  abolished.  And  these  and  many 
other  excellent  works  niight  be  ac- 
complished if  the  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire could  only  be  roused  to 
demand  a  large  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  Therefore  they  are  pnds- 
ed  for  doing  that  which  was  the 
readiest  means  of  securing  to  them 
help  from  the  higher  classes  in  their 
time  of  need ;  and  forbearance  from 
outrage  is  assumed  to  establish  a 
just  claim  to  the  exercise  of  import- 
ant political  privileges. 

Having  thus  conciliated  the  non- 
electors,  he  turns  next  to  the  ten- 
pound  householders,  whom  he  asso- 
ciates with  himself  in  his  recent 
triumph  over  the  Lords,  not  with- 
out some  complimentary  allusions 
to  the  daily  press  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere. 

"I  torn  nowtoaquestion  which  was  a 
subject  of  some  portion  of  the  communi- 
cation  which  passed  between  us  eleven 
years  ago,  and  an  important  domestic 
question — I  mean  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  dutv  upon  paper.  At  that  time, 
not  only  tnrough  its  very  distinguished 
representative,  Mr  Gibson,  but  also  by 
the  direct  action  of  many  of  its  leading 
citizens,  Manchester  took  a  prominent 
part  in  promoting  that  repeat  It  was 
surely  a  very  natural  movement.  We 
had  taken  away  the  duties  upon  elass 
and  upon  soap.  We  had  abolished  the 
interference  of  the  excise  with  every 
other  branch  of  trade  which  has  no 
other  purpose  than  the  production  of 
useful  commercial  articles.  The  paper- 
duty  alone  remained,  and  it  was  felt 
that  no  principle  ootdd  be  uiged  for 
its  retention.  On  merely  commercial 
grounds  it  was  right  that  it  should  be 
repealed.  The  repeal  of  it,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  (laughter) ;  but  though  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  it  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  and  now  that  it  has  been 
accomplished,  I  am  only  going  to  speak 
of  one,  but  a  very  important,  portion 
of  its  results.  The  simply  economical 
pot  of  those  results  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  take  a  lone  time  to  develop ; 
but  1  adhere  confidently  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
fibrous  material  which,  by  the  repeal  of 
the  paper-duty,  has  been  completely 


emancipated  from  any  inteif erenoe  of 
the  excise  in  any  industrial  process, 
will  perhaps,  in  no  very  long  tmie,  be 
found  to  be  applicable  usefully  to  a 
multitude  of  purposes  which  never 
were  even  so  much  as  dreamt  of,  or,  if 
they  were  dreamt  o^  could  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  practical  prosecution  as 
long  as  the  pa)>er-duty  continued  in  ex- 
istence. But,  standing  before  a  com- 
munity which  entertained  such  decided 
opinions  upon  that  subject,  I  must 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  due  to  all  the  early  promoters 
of  the  movement  for  the  repeal,  in  con- 
nection vrith  the  moral  and  political 
consequences  which  that  repeal  nas  had 
in  respect  to  its  effects  upon  the  public 
press.  I  am  not  goins  to  say  one  word 
in  diBpaiagement  of  the  public  press  of 
the  countey  at  any  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. My  belief  is  that  from  the  very 
first  it  has  been  an  organ  of  good  im- 
mensely preponderating  over  the  mia- 
chiei  I  mean  now  as  it  existed  three, 
four,  five  generations  ago  ;  in  our  time, 
as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago,  it  had 
reached  to  a  position  of  remarkable  pro- 
minence and  utility.  The  great  organs 
of  the  press,  as  you  well  know,  are  con- 
ducted by  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished minds  of  the  country.  Many  of 
the  article,  written  in  thoJ  papers  be- 
fore  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duty  were 
worthy  of  taking  a  |^ace  in  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  England.  I  well 
remember  being  in  company  with  Sir 
R.  Peel,  not  less  than  thiity  years  back, 
when  a  question  was  raisea  about  the 
authorship  of  'Junius.'  You  well  re- 
member how  great  a  national  as  well  as 
a  literary  sensation  was  produced  at 
the  time  by  the  publication  of  those 
Letters ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  intense 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ship may  enable  us  to  measure  the  im- 
portance of  those  Letters  as  a  political 
phenomenon  of  the  times.  But  when 
that  question  was  in  discussion  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  the  literary  merit  of 
the  Letters  themselves  was  also  brought 
under  view ;  and  I  well  recollect  t£at 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  at  once  his  opin- 
ion that  the  Letters  of  'Junius'  were 
not  as  well  written  as  'The  Times.' 
(Cheers.)  It  was  a  ereat  thing  to  pos- 
sess a  press  in  whicn  the  mind  of  the 
country  was  so  ably  and  fully  repre- 
sented,— in  which  public  affiurs  and  the 
conduct  of  public  men  were  so  freely 
and  incessantly  canvassedand  discussed. 
That  discussion  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  countcy,  and  to  none  of  more 
value  than  to  public  men  themselyee. 
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Certaiiily,  my  own  view  of  the  working 
of  the  press  is,  that  upon  the  whole,  ana 
for  eTeiY  domestic  question,  it  is  nearly 
perfect. 

The  Manchester  people  being 
thus  disposed  of,  Mr  Qladstone 
proceeds  to  Liverpool,  where  public 
opinion  is  a  good  deal  divided  on 
every  one  of  the  points  which  he 
has  heretofore  discussed.  Liver- 
pool is,  however,  the  place  of  his 
birth;  and  Liverpool  men,  even 
those  who  differ  most  widely  from 
him  in  i>olitics,  are  proud  of  their 
townsman,  and  of  the  reputation 
which  he  has  acquired  as  a  great 
orator  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
He  is  welcomed  by  all  classes  with 
enthusiasm.  The  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration meet  him  with  one  address; 
the  Financial  Reform  Association 
present  liim  with  another.  The  for- 
mer goes  comparatively  little  into 
political  subjects;  the  latter  applies 
Itself  entirely  to  fiscal  questions.  It 
praises  largely  and  censures  gently, 
making  its  great  point  upon  the  re- 
mission of  a  penny  on  the  income- 
tax,  while  the  duty  of  a  shilling 
per  quarter  on  com  imported  from 
abroad  is  still  retained.  Let  our 
readers  take  note  of  the  character- 
iitic  manner  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone pays  back  the  flattery  which 
the  Association  has  offered,  and 
deals  with  its  reasoning  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  by  these  institn- 
tions  that  public  opinion  is  formed  and 
matured.  It  is  among  you,  it  is  by  your 
mutual  communications,  that  the  ideas 
are  ^radnaily  brought  into  being,  under 
the  mfiuence  of  that  lisht  which  expe- 
rience gives  you,  that  they  from  time  to 
time  acquire  more  and  more  substan- 
tire  f oim  and  power,  until  at  length — 
having  passed  the  test  of  searching  and 
proftracted  examination  by  the  free 
press,  the  free  assemblies,  and  the  free 
conversations  of  this  country — they 
reach  to  that  condition  of  maturity  in 
which  a  Legislature  may  safely  and 
wisely  adopt  them.  (Cheers.)  True  it 
is  tliat  that  process  is  of  necessity  a 
tardy  process ;  true  it  is  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  more  ardent  supporters 
may  be  doomed  to  receive  many  a  lesson 
of  patience  and  some  of  disappointment; 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  consequence 


of  the  tardiness  of  that  process,  the 
changes  accepted  here  are  accepted  in 
good  faith,  are  accepted  by  the  entire 
community;  and  when  once  they  take 
their  place  on  the  statute-book  of  the 
oountiy,  they  become  part  of  the  ffjrstem 
under  which  we  hve.    (Cheers.)  Ixmay 
still  be  open  to  us  further  to  develop 
that  whicn  we  have  done,  but  happily 
we  can  say,  with  respect  to  our  leffisla- 
tion  generaJly,  and  especially  with  re- 
gard to  legislation  of  the  class  more 
particularly  under  view,  what  was  said 
oy  the  ancients  of  a  place  that  it  is  need- 
less to  name  : — *  There  is  no  backward 
road,  there  are  no  footsteps  turned  in 
the  direction  of  retrogression.'  (Cheers.) 
'  Onwards '  is  the  motto  of  Englishmen, 
and  by  that  motto  thev  abide.  (Cheers. ) 
Well,  now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  one 
single  criticism — and  I  think  it  will  not 
be  mvidious — it  will  be  in  illustration  of 
that  which  I  have  just  stated.     The 
address  which  has  been  read  by  our 
friend  Mr  Jeffiey,  does  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  justice.      It  attnbutes,  in 
common  with  the  other  addresses,  much 
more  than  their  just  value  to  the  la- 
boTirs  which   I  hiave  been  enabled  to 
perform,  but  it  over-estimates  the  power 
which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister   of   Finance.      The    addi'ess 
states,  with  truth,  that  I  have  given 
my  opinion,  in  my  place  in  Parliament, 
that  the  tuc  which  still  remains  appli- 
cable to  the  article  of  com,  is  a  tax  that, 
on  principle,  cannot  be  defended,  and 
that^  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  recom- 
mended by  any  such  imperative  consi- 
derations of  convenience  or  public  ad- 
vantage, apart  from  principles,  as  to 
make  me,  at  least  for  one,  content  to 
recognise  it  as  belonging  to  the  per- 
manent fiscal  system  of  the  countiy. 
(Cheers.)    It  would  be  absurd  were  I 
to  say  that  1  think  it  burdensome  and 
grievous,   because   these  are   subjects 
which  belong  to  questions  of  a  graver 
and  more    serious   character ;    but  I 
frankly  own  I  know  no  reason  why, 
when  it  is  practicable,  smaller  evils  as 
well  as  great  ones  should  not  be  remov- 
ed.    But  I  am  bound  to  say,  having 
travelled  thus  far  with  my  friend  Mr 
Jeffrey  on  his  road,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  accept  the  doctrine  that  an  error  was 
committed,  as  the  address  savs,  by  me, 
and  I  must  of  course  say,  and  in  order 
to  speak  the  truth,  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Queen,  when  we  preferred 
to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
remission  of  a  penny  from  the  income- 
tax  rather  than  to  take  off  the  tax  on 
com.     Now  the  simple  test  to  which  I 
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bring  that  question  is  this  : — Sappoaing 
we  had  not  proposed  to  take  a  penny  off 
the  income-tax,  but  had  proposed  to  re- 
mit the  Is.  duty  on  com  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  because  that  is 
the  whole  question,  the  question  of  time 
and  circumstance,  will  Mr  Jefirey  gua- 
rantee to  me  that  such  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Grovemment  would  have  suc- 
ceeded? (Hear,  and  a  laugh.)  Now 
that  is  a  very  fair  question  to  put ;  and 
until  Mr  Jefl^y  comes  forward  and 
makes  himself  fully  and  bodily  respon- 
sible (laughter)  for  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question, 
I  will  waive  and  adjourn  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject." 

Such  language  is  agreeable  enough 
to  the  members  of  an  association 
which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trying  to  establish  in  the  country  a 
system  of  exclusively  direct  taxa- 
tion. It  is  not  entirely  approved 
by  a  body  of  gentlemen  so  gene- 
rally intelligent  as  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool;  and  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  is  sharp  enough  in  noticing 
how  the  cat  jumps,  makes  haste  to 
qualify  what  might  have  been  other- 
wise received  as  a  premature  avowal 
of  a  policy  for  which  the  country 
is  scarcely  ripe.  He  first  draws  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  results  which 
have  attended  the  free-trade  legislar 
tion  of  past  years ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing stirred  his  audience  to  at  least 
momentary  enthusiasm,  he  contin- 
ues:— 

"But  now,  Mr  Mayor  and  Grentle- 
men,  I  hope  it  was  not  needful  for  me, 
in  addressing  the  Presidents  of  these 
associations,  to  use  strong,  laboured, 
artificial  expressions  in  assuring  you,  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  well  as  on  my  own  mdividual  behalf, 
that,  with  this  great  encouragement  in 
our  views  and  recollection,  we,  too, 
shall  be  studious,  accorrling  to  our  means 
and  opportunities,  in  the  search  for  occa- 
sions and  means  for  the  further  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  which  have 
produced  benefits  so  incalculable  to  our 
country.  (Cheers.)  A  How  me,  however, 
to  point  out  that  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral rules  from  which  we  should  be  wrong 
to  depart  I  see  in  the  able  address 
which  Mr  Jcffmv  mnMnted,  or  I  think 
I  dejtaQt^  •"  *  on  which,  in 

s  Minister  of 
'ith  a  certain 


degree  of  suspicion.    He  wants  to  pro- 
mote public  economy  by  making  the 
payment  of  lai^e  taxes  insupporUble. 
Direct  taxation,  I  admit,  if  we  were  to 
proceed  upon  abstract  principles,  is  a 
sound  principle ;  but,  eentlemen,  have 
some  compassion  upon  those  whose  first 
necessity,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  tiie  maintenance  of  public  cx«dit 
— (hear) — ^to  provide  for  tne  defences 
of  the  country — to  provide  in  every 
department  for  the  full  efficiency  of 
the  public  service.    (Cheers. )  I  wish  I 
could  teach  every  political  philosopher, 
and  every  financiail  reformer,  to  extend 
some  indulgence  to  those  who  would 
ascend  along  with  them,  if  they  could, 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  speculation 
(laughter),  but  who  have  weights  and 
clogs  tied  to  their  feet  which  bmdthem 
down  to  earth,  and  render  it  necessary 
for  them  to  infuse  large  dilution,  large 
participation  of  secondary  matt^,  into 
that  system  of  abstract  reasoning  by 
which,  if  they  could,  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  guided.     That  is  an  im- 
portant reservation  from  me.     Allow 
me  to  say  that  1  trust  that  at  no  time 
will  any  Government  be  induced,  for 
the  sake  of  seeking  favour  with  the  be- 
lief—and I  am  quite  suie  that  in  seek- 
ing favour  they  would  fail  to  find  it — 
let  no  Government  be  induced,  under 
the  notion  of  abstract,  extensive,  sud- 
den, and  sweeping  reforms,  to  endanger 
ike  vital  principle  of  public  credit,  or 
to  risk  throwing  the  finances  of  the 
country  into  comusion — (cheers) :  but, 
subject  to  these  limitations,  I,  for  one, 
trust  that  progress  will  be  the  law  of 
our  Legislature  in  that  as  well  as  in 
eveiy  other  particular,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular not  less  than  in  any  other." 

With  these  extracts  from  the 
latest  of  his  autumnal  orations,  we 
take,  for  the  present,  oar  leave  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  They  are,  in  every 
point  of  view,  worthy  of  the  man. 
Sometimes  meaning  more  than  they 
appear  to  express,  sometimes  mean- 
ing less,  they  are  with  great  skill 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  humours 
of  the  motley  groups  which  come  to 
listen.  They  stimulate  the  work- 
man, they  soothe  the  master,  they 
tickle  the  palate  of  the  merchant, 
they  aim  at  the  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion of  alL  What  their  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  South  Lancashire  may 
be,  time  will  doubtless  show.  Mean* 
while,  not  South  Lancashire  only, 
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but  all  England — every  Englishman, 
that  is  to  say,  who  is  capable  of 
putting  two  and  two  together — 
most  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  on  questions  of  finance,  not 
less  than  on  other  questions,  Mr 
Gladstone  is  drifting,  or  has  already 
drifted,  into  pure  Eadicalism.  Of 
the  House  of  Lords  he  has  spoken 
words,  directly  and  by  implication, 
which  those  who  appreciate  aright 
the  importance  of  that  Chamber  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  consti- 
tution can  never  forget  or  condone. 
The  Church  he  has  long  abandoned 
and  betrayed.  We  say  nothing  of 
his  absence  from  that  great  gathering 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  where 
the  place  which  he  ought  to  have 
filled  was  filled  by  Mr  Disraeli ;  and 
where  Mr  Cardwell,  more  true  than 
he  to  the  professions  of  his  youth, 
was  not  above  playing  a  secondary 
part  He  may  have  been  influenced 
on  that  occasion  by  motives  higher 
than  personal  feeling,  or  lower.  It 
is  very  painful  to  a  man  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  temperament  to  be 
overshadowed,  even  temporarily,  by 
a  political  rival  But  no  such 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  overt 
acts  of  treason  to  the  cause  which 
the  University  elected  him  to  up- 
hold. He  is  the  advocate  now  of 
the  abolition  of  tests,  and  of  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  place, 
power,  and  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  colleges  and 
of  the  University.  He  asserts  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  absolve 
priests  and  deacons,  and  it  may  be 
bishops,  from  the  vows  which  they 
took  when  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  He  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  electors  of  the 
University,  in  order,  among  other 
things,  to  oppose  these  changes; 
and  he  long  opposed  them.  Mean- 
while, that  the  State  may  benefit 
equally  with  the  Church  from  his 
senatorial  labours,  he  enunciates 
the  doctrine,  '*that  every  man  who 
is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by 
some  consideration  of  personal  un- 
fitness, '  or  of  political  danger,  is 
morally  entitled  to  come  within  the 


pale  of  the  constitution."  Well 
may  Mr  Baines,  Mr  Forster,  and 
the  Alderman  and  Congregational 
minister  of  Leeds,  congratulate 
themselves  and  the  Liberal  party 
on  having  at  last  found  a  leader ! 
Well  may  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Cobden, 
Mr  Locke  King,  and  Mr  Milner  Gib- 
son, exchange  with  him  the  endear- 
ing epithets  of  honourable  and 
right  honourable  friend.  And  now, 
to  sum  up  all,  he  has  assured  Mr 
Jeffrey,  and,  through  Mr  Jeffrey, 
every  reader  of  his  Liverpool  speech, 
that  time  and  opportunity  alone 
are  wanting  to  bring  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder  into  the  same  line  with 
the  Financial  Eeform  Association. 
There  is  no  backward  road ;  there 
are  no  footsteps  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  retrogression.  Year  by 
year  ^' we  have  lightened  the  springs 
of  industry"  by  throwing  public 
burdens  more  and  more  upon  pro- 
fessional incomes  and  realised  pro- 
perty ;  and  "Onwards"  is  still  the 
Englishman's  motto.  Even  the 
paltry  duty  still  levied  on  foreign 
com  shall  cease  as  soon  as  we  have 
a  constituency  prepared  to  demand 
from  their  representatives  a  suffi- 
cient rise  in  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come-tax. All  this  is  indeed  most 
ably,  most  cleverly,  most  adroitly 
put ;  for  Mr  Gladstone  wields  other 
weapons  than  those  wielded  by  Mr 
Bright  and  Mr  Jeffrey.  They  assail 
the  constitution  rudely  with  saws 
and  hammers ;  saws  and  hammers 
fit  but  awkwardly  to  his  hand.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  is  not,  after  all,  an  ad- 
mirer of  pure  democracy.  It  is 
probable  that  he  would  conserve, 
if  he  could,  the  framework  of  the 
constitution  as  it  now  is.  Lords 
Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and.  a 
House  of  Commons,  are  good  tools 
with  which  to  work.  But  then 
they  must  work  as  he  bids  them  ; 
they  must  submit  their  own  will 
unreservedly  to  his,  otherwise  he 
will  be  driven  to  discard  them,  as 
others  have  done.  Hence  his  mode 
of  operation  is  that  of  a  master  in 
art,  who  with  a  highly -tempered 
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chiael  cnts  where  clumsier  sculp- 
tors strike;  and  cuts  with  such 
consummate  address,  that  the  look- 
er-on receives  no  intelligible  im- 
pression of  what  is  going  on  till 
the  results  appear. 

And  now,  one  word  in  conclu- 
sion, partly  to  justify  ourselves  for 
the  course  which  we  have  taken, 
partly  to  point  the  moral  of  our  tale. 
We  have  spoken  of  Mr  Gladstone 
as  a  public  man,  and  a  public  man 
only.  Few  admired  him  more  than 
we,  when  first  he  took  his  place 
among  rising  statesmen.  Few  have 
felt  more  acutely,  or  mourned  more 
sincerely,  his  declension  from  the 
path  on  which  he  originally  entered. 
But  it  is  not  our  feeling  nor  our 
sorrow  that  demands  consideration 
now.  The  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  first  place,  the  country  at 
large  in  the  second,  must  come 
ere  long  to  a  judgment  concern- 
ing his  future  destiny.  If  they 
who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have 
kept  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, approve  the  policy  which  he 


has  adopted,  and  the  logic  with 
which  he  defends  it,  they  will  send 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons  again 
as  their  representative.  If  they 
condemn  the  one  and  dislike  the 
other,  they  will  look  out  for  a  bet- 
ter, if  not  an  abler  man,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  next  Parliament 
That  Mr  Gladstone  will  make  his 
way  into  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation  somehow  or  another  cannot 
be  doubted,  though  neither  Oxford 
nor  South  Lancashire  claim  him  as 
its  own.  Leeds,  Manchester,  pos- 
sibly the  City  of  London  itself,  are 
open  to  him.  But  what  then?  Is 
he  to  be  Lord  Palmerston's  suc- 
cessor ?  We  should  think  not  No 
Tory  will  support  him;  not  one 
old  Whig  family  will  follow  him. 
The  House  of  Commons,  if  at  all 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  would  not 
tolerate  his  want  of  temper  for  a 
day.  He  has  nothing  to  look  to 
but  the  extreme  Radicds ;  and  they 
are  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  give 
either  a  policy  or  a  Prime  Minister 
to  this  great  country. 
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WILLIAM    BLAKE. 


WnuAM  Blake  is  a  curiosity : 
whether  as  man  or  artist,  he  is  one 
of  those  exceptional  persons  who 
invite  analysis,  and  of  whom  very 
opposite  estimates  will  be  formed. 
For  while  some  are  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  genius  which  is  ac- 
companied by  eccentricity,  others 
are  so  offended  at  the  inordinate 
conceit,  the  ignorance,  the  presump- 
tion, the  wilful  self-deception,  and 
general  want  of  truthfulness  which, 
for  the  most  part,  characterise  the 
eccentric  individual,  that  they  are 
slow  to  recognise  the  real  merits 
that  may  be  found  in  such  disagree- 
able companionship.  We  should 
have  thought,  for  our  part,  that  the 
slight  and  interesting  sketch  given 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his '  Lives 
of  the  Painters,'  of  this  remarkable 
man,  was  all  that  the  subject  re- 
quired. It  seemed  otherwise  to  Mr 
Qilchrist.  He  has  wrought  out  an 
elaborate  biography  in  two  very 
ornate  volumes.  We  must  thank 
him  for  the  many  specimens  he  has 
laid  before  us  of  the  artistic  talent 
or  genius  of  Blake ;  and  we  ought 
to  thank  him,  we  presume,  for  the 
further  insight  he  has  given  us  into 
the  man  himself.  But  much  of  the 
charm  which  hung  over  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's sketch  (so  far  as  we  can 
recall  that  sketch  to  mind)  is  dissi- 
pated and  lost  in  this  more  full  and 
laithful  portraiture. 

Truth  requires,  it  will  be  said, 
that  we  see  a  man  in  more  than  one 
aspect  Blake,  the  visionary,  writ- 
ing snatches  of  poetry  which  Words- 
worth might  have  adopted,  and  strik- 
ing out  designs  which  Flaxman  ad- 
mired and  which  Fuseli  pronounced 
as  excellent  ''to  steal  from," — living 
throughout  an  earnest,  laborious, 
temperate,retiredlife,intheconstant 
society  of  one  woman,who  most  faith- 
fully kept  her  vow  ''to  love, honour. 


and  obey," — forms  a  charming  pic- 
ture for  the  imagination.  But  when 
Mr  Qilchrist  throws  the  fuU  light  of 
biography  upon  this  picture,  other 
features  are  revealed  by  no  means 
attractive.  The  neglected  artist 
was  angry  at  the  fame  of  those  who 
had  really  won  the  world's  applause, 
and  he  was  utterly  blind  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  but  one  school  in 
painting ;  he  pours  out  insane  dia- 
tribes against  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  against  his  successful  rival, 
Stothard.  This  retired  poet,  sing- 
ing of  his  lamb  and  his  tiger,  is  also 
a  dreaiy  mystic,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  naturally  energetic  mind,  is 
so  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  that 
he  does  not  even  perceive  the  gross 
presumption  of  his  haphazard  at- 
tacks, whether  on  great  men  or  on 
great  subjects.  This  earnest  vision- 
ary, whom  we  left  living  amongst 
the  angels,  is  aLo  a  good  hcUeVy  vain 
and  quarrelsome,  and  very  much 
given  to  that  sort  of  fibbing  which 
is  intended  to  make  people  stare 
and  marvel  at  us. 

We  must  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  Mr  Gilchrist  deals  severely 
with  his  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  very  laudatory.  He  is  very 
indulgent  to  the  man,  Blake,  and 
gives  to  the  artist  a  measure  of 
praise  which  we,  not  being  artists 
ourselves,  can  only  receive  with 
mute  wonder  and  surprise.  The 
painful  and  damaging  impressions 
we  speak  of  are  the  results  of  the 
bare  facts  he  states,  or  of  the  words 
of  Blake  himself  which  he  puts  be- 
fore us.  Mr  Qilchrist  sustains,  for 
his  part,  the  traditional  idolatry  of 
the  biographer — that  is,  be  it  under- 
stood, in  a  certain  offhand,  patron- 
ising style.  For  our  modem  modish 
biographer  is  not  apt  himself  to 
kneel  at  any  shrine,  though  he  is 
well  enough  disposed  to  order  and 
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superintend  the  worship  of  others. 
He  pooh-poohs  the  old  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and,  with  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  himself,  gives  you  one,  for 
your  especial  adoration,  with  the 
glory  quite  new  about  its  head. 

The  author  of  this  book  did  not 
live  to  see  it  through  the  press,  or 
even  entirely  to  complete  it — a 
melancholy  fact  which  in  a  manner 
disarms  criticism.  But  it  would 
be 'difficult  to  proceed  with  any  no- 
tice of  the  work  whatever  without 
at  least  noticing  the  class  of  bio- 
graphical compositions  to  which  it 
belongs.  Our  observations  shall  be 
as  impersonal  as  possible.  We  wish, 
indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  at  all 
times  to  discourse  of  books,  to  clas- 
sify and  characterise  them,  without 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
author  or  his  friends.  How  plea- 
sant it  would  be  if  one  could  do 
as  the  botanist,  who  classifies  his 
plant,  describes  the  form  of  the 
calix,  the  number  of  the  petals,  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  length  of 
days  allotted  to  it,  without  being 
accused  of  feeling  the  least  enmity 
or  disrespect  to  any  member  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  one  respect 
it  may  be  said  that  the  analogy  is 
complete  between  the  critic  and  the 
botanist.  Both  may  classify  and 
describe  to  their  heart's  content : 
neither  of  them  will  have  any  in- 
fluence over  the  form,  or  the  growth, 
of  book  or  vegetable.  The  botanist 
cultivates  his  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  those  whom  he  addresses 
by  his  observation  of  nature;  it 
never  entered  into  his  imagination 
to  control  the  course  of  vegetation. 
Whether  the  critic  can  reap  for  him- 
self any  similar  benefit  from  his 
classification  of  books  maybe  doubt- 
ful ;  but  unless  he  can,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  his  occupa- 
tion is  wellnigh  useless.  He  may 
still  give  a  little  pain  or  a  little 
pleasure ;  he  may  help  to  gratify 
the  legitimate  love  of  praise,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  ele- 
ments of  our  human  nature,  or  he 
may  help  to  woand  that  inordin- 
ate vanity  which  may,  indeed,  be 


wounded,  but  never  is  corrected : 
but  as  to  that  influence  on  the  liv- 
ing literature  of  his  age — on  the 
book  that  will  be  produced  to- 
morrow, which  he  has  flattered 
himself  that  he  possessed — ^this  in- 
fluence, if  he  ever  possessed  it,  is 
gone  from  him.  The  stream  of 
literature  flows  too  fast ;  it  sweeps 
by  him,  not  only  too  potent 
for  his  control,  but  too  swift  for 
his  watchfulness.  The  book  that 
he  is  analysing  is  gone  before  his 
analysis  is  complete,  and  another  is 
there  in  its  place.  Nothing  lives 
much  longer  than  the  critic's  own 
ephemeral  production.  -  Success, 
immediate  success,  is  the  sole  test 
of  merit  It  has  been  gained,  en- 
joyed, lost,  before  the  critic  has 
had  time  to  speak. 

Here  and  there  a  history  or  a 
philosophical  work  is  written  for 
duration,  and  appeals  to  the  leisure 
judgment  of  a  critical  reader ;  but 
our  biographies,  poems,  novels, 
almost  all  that  ranks  under  the  old 
title  of  beUes  lettra,  are  written  for 
the  day  and  the  hour;  captivate 
in  some  way — by  some  good  qua- 
lity no  doubt — ^the  popular  taste, 
and  sufficientlyfulfil  their  destinyif, 
within  the  year,  they  sweep  rapidly 
and  uproariously  through  all  the 
circulating  libraries  of  the  kingdom. 
Where  now  is  the  function  of  the 
periodical  critic  ?  We  are  all  peri- 
odical— we  are  all  but  portions  of 
the  same  mighty  stream. 

This  ephemeral  nature  of  our 
literature  is  not  due  to  want  of 
talent,  but  to  the  very  opposite 
cause,  to  the  redundancy  of  talent. 
One  novel  obliterates  another,  not 
because  the  first  was  unworthy  to 
live,  but  because  the  second  is  as 
worthy  as  the  first  To  the  second 
comes  a  third  equally  worthy.  Hie 
public,  hundred-handed  as  it  is,  can- 
not hold  them  all,  and  as  the  new- 
est is  the  most  attractive,  it  must, 
of  force,  drop  the  old  ones  while 
it  stretches  forward  to  the  new. 
Can  you  expect  the  charm  of  style 
to  preserve  a  book  7  The  English 
language  could  not  be  better  written 
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than  it  often  is  for  a  composition 
confessedly  intended  to  last  for  a 
single  day.  It  is  trae,  howeyer,  that 
a  great  audience  is  to  be  spoken  toin 
that  single  day.  A  '  Times '  news- 
paper, in  its  short  life,  has  had  more 
readers  than  Milton's  poem  gained 
through  half  a  century.  It  holds 
the  position  of  the  orator  rather 
than  of  the  writer.  We  all,  in  a 
measure,  rather  speak  than  write. 
The  very  advance  of  our  knowledge 
tends  to  abridge  the  life  of  our  best 
books.  Science  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  literature ;  it  has  only  a 
record  of  its  progress.  The  ablest 
text-book  is  superseded  in  a  few 
years.  Our  books  of  science,  like 
our  law-books,  are  worth  nothing 
if  not  of  the  last  edition.  And,  of 
late  years,  history  has  been  much 
in  the  same  predicament  as  science. 
So  many  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  opened,  and  so  many 
new  points  of  view  revealed  to  in- 
telligent criticism,  that  our  most 
advanced  histoiians  rather  give  us 
contributions  to  the  history  of  some 
period  than  attempt  the  final  record 
of  that  period. 

But,  let  the  fate  of  criticism  be 
what  it  may,  our  concern  at  present 
is  with  the  biography  of  Blake. 
There  has  been  apparently  some  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  materials  for  two 
octavo  volumes,  but  an  ingenious  bio- 
grapher, aware  of  all  the  resources 
which  modem  practice  has  rendered, 
wepresume,  legitimate,  is  not  easily 
to  be  balked.  Can  he  not  glance 
from  time  to  time  at  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  hero  ?  If  that  hero 
— ^Blake  or  another — did  not  know 
them  personally,  he  might  have 
known  them.  They  and  Blake 
walked  the  earth  together  at  the 
same  time.  That,  at  all  events,  is  a 
striking  fact  Then  we  take  care  to 
describe  every  locality  which  our 
hero  has  lived  in  or  visited.  If  it 
IB  a  street  in  London,  we  inquire 
whether  anybody  known  to  fame  has 
ever  livedin  that  street;  whether  any 
great  calamity  has  happened,  or  any 
great  crime  has  been  ever  perpe- 
trated, in  that  street.    Perhaps  we 
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search  the  Newgate  Calendar,  with 
of  without  success.  If  the  environs 
of  London  are  mentioned,  we  take 
a  ride  down  to  Batteieea  or  Cam- 
berwell  and  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  look  at  old  prints,  and 
are  diffusely  topographical.  Always, 
if  any  event  is  to  be  narrated,  we 
note  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  make  a  guess 
at  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is 
that  fine  May  morning  or  that  bleak 
December  afternoon.  We  then 
glance  round  from  man  to  nature 
and  introduce  some  landscape  into 
our  historical  picture.  If  in  the 
course  of  our  reading  any  anecdote 
turns  up  that  belongs  to  the  period, 
and  is  itseH  amusing,  we  seize  upon 
it  as  lawful  prize.  The  reader,  if 
amused,  will  certainly  raise  no  dif- 
ficulties about  its  relevancy.  As  to 
our  general  style,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, once  for  all,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly at  our  ease,  supremely  con- 
temptuous of  all  conventionalities. 
We  dash  our  sentences  at  yon, 
with  or  without  the  usual  verb  or 
noun,  just  as  they  come  to  hand. 
Some  would  say  that  our  ease 
is,  after  all,  the  ease  of  the  post- 
ure-master ;  or  perhaps  would  even 
insinuate  that  there  is  great  effort 
and  contortion  to  appear  at  ease 
-«-ease  itself,  which  has  ever  some 
element  of  grace  in  it,  not  being 
really  attained.  Such  carping  we 
thoroughly  despise.  The  world  em- 
braces us  with  open  arms.  It  laughs 
at  our  impudence  and  extols  our 
talent  If  the  embrace  is  not  long, 
it  is  longer  than  it  would  have  been 
if,  without  more  of  talent,  we  had 
less  of  impudence. 

Blake  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1757.  Mark  how  picto- 
rial a  statement  may  be  made  of 
this  : — 

**  William  Blake,  the  most  spiritual 
of  artists,  a  mystic  poet  and  painter, 
who  lived  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Cob- 
bet  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  bom  28th 
November  1757,  the  year  of  Canova's 
birth,  two  years  after  Stothard  and 
Fhoman;  while  Chattefton,  a  boy  of 
five,  was  still  sauntering   about   the 
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windinff  streets  of  antiqae  Bristol  Bom 
amid  tne  gloom  of  a  London  Novem- 
ber at  28  Broad  Street,  Camaby  Market, 
Golden  Square  (market  now  extinct), 
he  was  christened  on  the  11th  Decem- 
ber—one in  a  batch  of  six — from  Grin- 
ling  Gibbon's  ornate  font  in  Wren's 
noUe  Palladian  Church  of  St  James's. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Catherine 
Blake,  the  second  child  in  a  family  of 
four." 

An  inconyenience  attends  this 
style  of  writing ;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  cariosity  it  excites,  or  the 
demands  that  a  lively  reader  might 
make  upon  his  author.  '^  One  in  a 
batch  of  six"  —  why  stop  there? 
The  reader,  awake  to  the  interest 
of  this  fact,  that  six  children  were 
christened  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  font,  demands  at  least  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the 
other  five.  Why  is  this  mysterious 
connection  mentioned  at  all,  if  we 
are  to  lose  sight  of  it  so  soon  1 
We  ourselves  are  not  so  exacting, 
but  patiently  follow  the  author  into 
the  topographical  details  which  fill 
the  next  very  lively  paragraph. 
'*  Dashing  Regent  Street  as  yet  was 
not  1 "  so  that  our  Golden  Square 
neighbourhood  "  held  then  a  simi- 
lar status  to  the  Cavendish  Square 
district,  say,  now:  an  ex-fashion- 
able, highly  respectable  condition, 
not  yet  sunk  into  the  seedy  cate- 
gory." Here  the  father  of  Blake 
flourished  as  ^'a  moderately  pros- 
perous hosier."  What  Broad  Street 
is  now,  the  reader  will  find  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  looks  like 
a  rivalry  of  Dickens. 

It  seems  that  the  prosperous 
hosier  gave  his  son  a  vety  scanty 
education.  William  Blake  was  left 
to  saunter  about  the  streets,  and, 
when  he  grew  older,  to  rove  out 
alone  into  the  country.  For  "  coun- 
try," we  are  told,  "  was  not,  at  that 
day,  beyond  reach  of  a  Gk)lden 
Square  lad  of  nine  or  ten.  On  his 
own  legs  he  could  find  a  green  field 
without  the  exhaustion  of  body  and 
mind  which  now  separates  such  a 
boy  from  the  alluring  haven  as 
rigorously  bs  prison-bars."  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 


country  rambles  that  we  hear,  for 
the  first  time,  of  that  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  Blake  through 
nfe,  and  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  discus- 
sion. 

"On  Peckham  Rye  (by  Dnlwich 
Hill),  it  is,  as  he  will  in  after  years  re- 
late, that  while  quite  a  child,  of  cdght 
or  ten  perhaps,  he  has  his  'first  vision.' 
Sauntering  along,  the  boy  looks  up  and 
sees  a  tr^  filled  with  angels,  bright 
angelic  win£»  bespangling  every  bough 
Uke  stars.  Ketumed  home  he  relates 
the  incident,  and  only  throug^  his 
mother's  intercession  escapes  a  uirash- 
ing  from  his  honest  father  for  telling  a 
lie.  Another  time,  one  summer  mom, 
he  sees  the  haymakers  at  work,  and 
amid  them  angelic  fimires  walking.  If 
i^ese  traits  of  childish  years  be  remem- 
bered, ^ey  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
visits  from  the  spiritual  world  of  later 
years,  in  which  the  grown  man  believed 
as  unaffectedly  as  ever  had  the  boy  of 
ten." 

Was  Blake  mad?  is  a  question 
which  was  often  asked  during  his 
life,  and  is  sometimes  asked  even 
now.  We  agree  with  the  present 
biographer  in  repudiating  the  idea 
of  insanity.  Did  he,  then,  really 
see  angels  in  the  forms  of  departed 
heroes?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
if  he  believed  that  he  saw  them, 
was  not  this  of  the  nature  of  an 
insane  delusion  ? 

We,  for  our  part,  doubt  that 
Blake,  as  man  or  boy,  ever  believed 
that  he  saw  veritable  angels  or  the 
spirits  of  departed  men.  Our  im- 
pression is,  that  although  in  him 
imagination  was  so  vivid  that  the 
thing  imagined  came  before  him 
with  something  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  a  thifig  perceived^  yet 
he  never  in  fact  confounded  im- 
agination with  reality.  He  al- 
ways knew  the  difference  between 
the  solid  objects  which  reflected 
light  to  his  eye,  and  the  visionary 
forms  which  his  vivid  fancy  pro- 
jected into  space.  But  as  such 
visionary  forms  did  appear  to  him 
with  an  abnormal  distinctness,  he 
spoke  of  seeing  them.  There  was 
no  absolute  departure  from  truth 
in  this  assertion;  but  if  he  had 
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been  asked  to  examine  himself,  he 
would  probably  have  confessed  that 
hia  reason  was  sufficiently  awake  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  ap- 
pearances that  were  dae  only  to  the 
activity  of  his  brain,  and  the  objects 
of  vision  Ut  up  for  him,  and  for 
all  the  world,  by  the  light  of  day. 
There  may  have  been  intervals 
when  he  lost  the  power  to  draw 
this  distinction,  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  borders  of  insanity,  but 
those  intervals  must  have  been  very 
rare. 

This  abnormal  activity  of  the 
imagination  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  psychologist  or 
physiologist  Sometimes  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  unusual  vividness  of 
the  thing  imagined  is  rather  the 
result  of  a  weakness  of  our  percep- 
tive faculties  than  of  a  peculiar 
strength  of  the  imaginative.  Either 
way  the  balance  is  overthrown,  the 
just  equilibrium  is  disturbed  be- 
tween perception  and  imagination. 
Long  fasting  will  bring  on  this 
peculiar  state,  in  which  men's 
thoughts  or  memories  assume  the 
aspect  of  external  realities.  In 
such  cases  the  senses  are  half  asleep, 
and  the  thought  approximates  to 
the  character  of  a  dream. 

We  see,  and  we  remember  what 
we  have  seen,  and  the  remembraxice, 
we  say,  is  altogether  a  different 
state  of  consciousness.  It  is  so  to 
the  man  in  full  possession  of  well- 
balanced  faculties.  But  physiolo- 
gists teach  us  that  memory  and 
vision  are  not  so  very  different  in 
their  nature  as  they  appear.  The 
memory  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  perception.  All  memories 
of  a  visible  object  must  therefore 
have  a  tendency  to  assert  for  them- 
selves a  place  in  the  external  world. 
But  to  the  man  of  vigorous  percep- 
tion that  place  is  already  filled; 
and  to  the  man  who  remembers 
other  Tnatters  equally  well,  the 
memory  of  this  object  is  (by  as- 
sociation with  those  other  memories) 
relegated  to  the  past  The  com- 
paratiye  f  aintness  of  the  impression, 
together  with  this  place  in  time  past. 


prevents  it  from  assuming  a  given 
space  amongst  present  objective 
realities.  In  sleep,  when  this  ex- 
ternal space  is  left  entirely  unoccu- 
pied, and  mere  individual  memories 
or  imaginations  come  up  before  us 
— (the  connected  series  of  the  past 
being  no  longer  recalled)  —  the 
thought  does  mimic  perception. 
And  in  men  awake,  in  whom  there 
is  some  peculiar  cerebral  exaltation, 
or  some  enfeebling  of  the  senses 
and  of  that  connected  remembrance 
to  which,  in  common  parlance,  we 
give  the  name  of  reason,  there  is 
observed  to  be  the  same  tendency 
for  thought  to  assume  the  form 
of  perception.  It  is  true  that  both 
in  the  dream  and  the  wide-awake 
imagination  there  is  something 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  a 
former  perception.  There  is  a  com- 
bination and  modification  of  the 
perception  which  we  do  not  here 
undertake  to  explain.  But  it  is 
clear  that  those  imaginations  which 
do  assume  to  us  the  character  of 
visible  realities  have  been  in  the 
first  place  received  through  the 
organ  of  vision.  He  who  sees 
angels  in  the  air  had  seen  pictures 
of  angels  ;  he  who  dreams  of  drag- 
ons had  seen  a  serpent,  or  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dragon. 

In  some  way  this  balance  be- 
tween imagination  and  perception 
seems  to  have  been  disturbed  in 
the  case  of  William  Blake.  But 
not,  we  think,  to  that  extent  that 
he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  them,  or  was 
unable  to  summon  up  his  reason  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
parent object  before  him.  But  he 
loved  the  marvellous,  and  he  loved 
to  astonish  his  friends  with  marvel- 
lous stories.  When  he  came  home 
from  Peckham  Rye  and  told  his 
parents  that  he  had  seen  angels  up 
a  tree,  he  probably  knew  even  then 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  reality  of  those  angels 
and  the  reality  of  so  many  apples 
that  he  might  have  also  seen  hang- 
ing upon  the  tree.  If  the  "  honest 
hosier ''  had  been  a  psychologist  he 
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would  have  endeavoured  to  elicit 
from  his  son  whether  he  was  con- 
scious of  this  difference;  and  al- 
though we  should  not  certainly 
have  recommended  the  "thrashing/' 
a  timely  admonition  not  to  say 
that  he  had  Been  what  he  was  con- 
scious he  had  only  vividly  imagined, 
might  have  done  the  lad  some  ser- 
vice. The  habit  grew  upon  him  of 
speaking  in  this  startling  and  au- 
dacious manner  ;  nor  did  he  care 
to  examine  himself.  He  liked  to 
indulge  in  his  poetic  visions.  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  in  after  life  he  occa- 
sionally sported  with  the  credulity 
of  others,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of 
effect  described  himself  as  seeing 
what  he  had  only  imagined.  The 
following  passage  shows  him  in 
both  lights.  He  is  the  voluntary 
enthusiast  accompanied  by  his  all- 
believing  wife,  and  he  is  the  con- 
versationalist, exciting  surprise,  and 
giving  a  zest  to  Ms  inventions  by 
representing  his  fancies  as  actual 
visions.  He  is  at  the  time  here 
spoken  of  living  with  his  wife  in  a 
cottage  near  the  sea-coast : — 

"By  the  Boundinff  shore,  Tisionary 
conversations  were  held  with  many  a 
majestic  shadow  from  the  Past — Moses 
ana  the  Prophets,  Homer,  Dante,  Mil- 
ton ;  '  all,'  said  Blake,  when  questioned 
on  these  apx>earances — 'all  majestic 
shadows,  grey  but  luminous,  and  su- 
perior to  tne  common  height  of  men ! ' 
Sometimes  his  wife  accompanied  him, 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  but  fully 
believing  in  what  he,  saw.  By  the  sea,  or 
pacing  the  pretty  slip  of  earden  in  front 
of  his  house,  many  fancuul  sights  were 
witnessed  by  the  speculative  eyes.  The 
following  highly  imaginative  little  scene 
was  transactea  there.  It  is  related  by 
Allan  Cunningham; — 'Did  you  ever 
see  a  fairy's  funeral,  madam  ? '  he  once 
said  to  a  lady  who  happened  to  sit  by 
him  in  company.  'Never,  sir,'  was  the 
answer.  '  I  have ! '  said  Blake,  '  but 
not  before  last  night.  I  was  walking 
alone  in  my  gazden ;  there  was  great 
stillness  amongst  the  branches  and 
flowers,  and  more  than  common  sweet- 
ness in  the  air;  I  heard  a  low  and 
pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence 
it  came.  At  last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf 
of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath  I  saw 
a  procession  of  creatures  of  the  size  and 


colour  of  men  and  grey  grasshoppers, 
bearing  a  Dody  laid  out  on  a  rose-leaf, 
which  they  buried  with  sonss,  and 
then  disappeared.  It  was  a  &iy  fu- 
neral !  *  " 

It  would  be  too  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Blake,  any  more  than  the  person 
he  addressed,  could  believe  that  this 
"highly  imaginative  little  scene" 
was  "  transacted  "  anywhere  but  in 
his  own  fancy.  Perhaps  he  created 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
merely  ;to  amuse  the  lady  who 
was  listening  to  him.  When  some 
facetious  gentleman,  addressing  us 
across  the  table,  between  the  long 
necks  of  the  wine  bottles,  promises 
to  reveal  to  us  the  last  observation 
which  his  dog  Fickle  had  secretly 
confided  to  him,  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  some  trait  of  humour, 
but  we  certainly  do  not  suspect 
that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
believe  in  speaking  dogs.  If  a 
poet  tells  us  he  has  visited  fairy- 
land, he  is  bent  on  amusing,  not  on 
deceiving  us. 

It  i3  instructive  to  see  this  ob- 
jective, realising  tendency  of  the 
imagination  apart  from  that  reli- 
gious exaltation  which  so  often 
disguises  its  nature  both  from  its 
possessor  and  from  other  men. 
Blake  was  pre-eminently  the  artist, 
and  the  strongest  motive  he  had 
to  delude  himself  or  others  was 
vanity.  But  suppose  that  Blake 
had  been  pre-eminently  the  reli- 
gious man,  with,  perhaps,  peculiar 
doctrines  to  promulgate,  Blake 
would  have  been  a  Swedenborg. 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  exa- 
mine himself  rigorously ;  he  would 
have  accepted  his  visions ;  perhaps 
they  would  have  overawed  him,  and 
prevented  any  candid  self-examina- 
tion ;  perhaps,  in  the  zeal  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  dignity  of  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  he  would  have  been 
tempted  to  exaggerate  their  vivid- 
ness or  their  completeness.  Some- 
thing of  this  was  very  nearly  hap- 
pening at  one  period  of  his  life. 
The  visionary  always  speaks  on  a 
topic  where  no  testimony  can  con- 
tradict his  own;   he  i&  therefore 
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tempted  to  exaggerate.  In  the 
case  of  the  religious  visionary  there 
grows  up  a  strong  desire  to  shape 
the  vision  according  to  some  pre- 
accepted  faith.  There  is  here  nei- 
ther pure  truth  nor  pure  falsehood. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  false- 
hood which  is  '^  founded  upon 
truth." 

But  we  are  advancing  too  rapidly 
with  our  biography ;  we  must  go 
back  to  the  hosier's  lad  in  Broad 
Street.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
one  of  his  principal  amusements 
was  drawing,  with  such  materials, 
and  after  such  copies,  as  were  at- 
tainable. To  earn  a  subsistence 
by  art  was  at  that  time  very  diffi- 
cult; the  prudent  hosier  would 
hardly  make  a  painter  of  his  son, 
but  he  80  far  consulted  his  taste  as 
to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver. 
Apropos  of  this  apprenticeship  a 
story  is  introduced  of  the  miracu- 
lous order,  introduced  and  told,  as 
the  fashion  now  is,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  leaving  in  the  reader's  mind 
an  impression  of  the  miraculous  (if 
he  cares  to  receive  it)  without  posi- 
tively committing  the  author  to  the 
same  credulity  he  is  willing  to  fos- 
ter, or  to  play  with,  in  others : — 

'  *  At  the  ace  of  fourteen,  the  drawing- 
school  of  Mr  Pars,  in  the  Strand,  was 
exchan^jed  for  the  shop  of  engraver 
Bazire,  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  There  had  been  an  inten- 
tion of  apprenticing  Blake  to  Ryland, 
a  more  famous  man  than  Bazire,  an  ar- 
tist of  ^nuine  talent  and  even  genius, 
who  hjMd  been  well  educated  in  his  craft, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Ravenet,  and  after 
that  (among  others)  of  Boucher,  whose 
siipple  manner  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  England.  With  the  view  of 
secaring  the  teaching  and  example  of 
so  skilled  a  hand,  Blake  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  Rvland  ;  but  the  negotia- 
tion faUed.  The  boy  himself  raised  an 
nnexpected  scruple.  The  sequd  shows 
it  to  have  been  a  singular  instanee,  if 
not  of  absolute  profifuiic  g\/l  or  second- 
right,  at  all  events  of  natural  intuition 
into  character,  and  power  of  forecasting 
the  future  from  it,  such  as  is  often  the 
endowment  of  temperaments  like  his.  In 
after  life  this  inwnuntary  faculty  of  read- 
ing hidden  writing  continued  to  be  a  dtar- 
acteristic     'Fatiier,'  said  the  strange 


boy,  after  the  two  had  left  Eyland's 
studio,  *  I  do  not  like  the  man's  face ; 
it  looks  as  if  he  will  live  to  be  hanged.' 
Appearances  were  at  that  time  utterly 
against  the  probability  of  such  an  event. 
Ryland  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  was  enoraver  to  the 
Kmgf  whose  portrait  (after  Ramsay) 
he  had  engraved,  receiving  for  Ms 
work  an  annual  pension  of  £200.  An 
accomplished  and  agreeable  man,  he 
was  the  friend  of  poet  Churchill  and 
others  of  distinguisned  rank  in  letters 
and  society.  Hu  manners  and  personal 
appearance  were  peculiarly  prepossess- 
ing, winning  the  spontaneous  confidence 
of  those  who  knew,  or  even  casually 
saw  him.  But  twelve  years  after  this 
interview,  the  unfortunate  artist  will 
have  got  into  embarrassments,  will 
commit  a  forgeiy  on  the  East  India 
Company— and  the  prophecy  wUl  beful- 
Jilled." 

This  was  not  even  a  chance-utter- 
ed prophecy.  The  boy  disliked  Mr 
Ryland's  countenance,  and  express- 
ed his  opinion  in  the  coarse  but 
not  very  unusual  phrase,  that  it 
looked  like  the  face  of  a  man  who 
would  be  hanged.  It  was  only  a 
mode  of  saying  that  he  had  a  sinis- 
ter expression.  Such,  however,  is 
the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  day, 
that  an  anecdote  of  this  simple  kind 
can  be  made  to  wear  a  mysterious 
aspect,  can  be  told  unblushingly, 
by  a  man  of  sense,  with  vague  hints 
of  prophetic  gift  and  natural  in- 
tuition ! 

Of  this  apprenticeship  to  Bazire 
there  was  little  to  record.  But  we 
have  an  account  of  Bazire  and  his 
three  brothers,  who  were  also  en- 
gravers, and  a  very  elaborate  de- 
scription of  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Blake  one 
day  saw  Goldsmith  enter  Bazire's 
shop  or  studio.  He  did  see  Qoldr 
smith,  and  we  are  told  that  he  might 
have  seen  Emmanuel  Swedenborg, 
for  a  comparison  of  dates  shows 
that  the  great  seer  was  in  London 
at  this  period,  walking  the  streets 
with  his  gold-headed  cane. 

Bazire  employed  his  pupil  in 
making  drawings  from  the  monu- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey:  a 
fact   certainly  worth  mentioning. 
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It  was  a  congenial  task,  and  a  task 
likely  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
future  artist.  But  because  Blake 
made  drawings  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, was  this  quite  a  sufficient 
reason  for  introducing  an  anecdote 
about  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
how,  "on  a  bright  day  in  May 
1774,  certain  members  of  that 
Society  opened  the  tomb  of  Edward 
I."  1  The  anecdote  may  be  interest- 
ing, but  its  coxmection  with  Blake 
is  hardly  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
concluding  sentence — "I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  Blake  may  (un- 
seen) have  assisted  at  this  cere- 
mony." 

His  apprenticeship  over,  the  next 
great  event  of  Blake's  life  la  his 
marriage.  His  first  attempt  at  woo- 
ing was  unsuccessful.  We  suppose 
that  the  young  engraver  had  very 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishnunt.  "Are  you  a  fool?"  was 
the  curt  answer  of  the  brisk  little 
maiden  to  whom  he  had  proposed. 
He  carried  his  griefs  to  a  kinder 
damsel,  who  listened  to  his  woes 
and  "  pitied  him  from  her  heart." 
He  loved  her  for  that  pity,  and  in 
Catherine  Boucher  he  won  as  lov- 
ing, faithful,  devoted,  and  teachable 
a  wife  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
poor  wayward  man  of  genius.  He 
would  have  been  lost  without  his 
Catherine.  She  was  more  to  him 
than  all  the  angels  that  visited  him, 
waking  or  asleep.  She  was  his 
true  angeL  She  had  faith  immeas- 
urable in  his  genius,  in  his  wisdom, 
in  his  marveUous  gifts.  She  came 
to  him  unformed;  she  could  not 
even  write  her  name;  she  was 
moulded  by  him  and  for  him  ;  she 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
visionary ;  she  learnt  to  assist  him 
in  his  art ;  she  gave  him  the  sym- 
pathy for  which  his  soul  craved — 
the  obedience  which  calmed  and 
could  alone  have  subdued  his  excit- 
able temper,  and,  with  housewifely 
skill,  kept  one  who  was  always 
poor  from  the  real  evils  of  poverty. 

We  are  not  tempted  to  follow 
Blake  in  his  movements  from  street 
to  street,  though  at  each  new  domi- 


cile we  have  here  the  most  graphic 
description,  not  only  of  what  the 
house  and  the  street  were  some  nine- 
ty years  ago,  but  what  they  are  to  a 
keen  observer  at  this  very  moment. 
Everywhere  the  artist  and  engraver 
is  carrying  on  the  old  struggle  for 
existence,  but  everywhere  he  seems 
to  have  his  life  kept  just  above  the 
stream,  and  to  have  no  fear  of  sink- 
ing. For  a  short  period  we  hear  of 
him,  through  the  introduction  of 
his  friend  Flaxman,  making  his  ap- 
pearance in  polite  society.  A  lady 
known  in  her  day  as  "  the  celebrat- 
ed Mrs  Matthews,"  and  who  opened 
her  rooms  to  artists,  poets,  and  mu- 
sicians, invited  Blake,  and  some 
one  mentions  that  he  heard  him 
singing  there  his  own  songs.  But 
patronage  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
Blake  through  a  lady's  drawing- 
room,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  soon  disappeared  from 
such  a  scene. 

We  have  a  picture  given  us  a  lit- 
tle further  on  which  is  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  general  no- 
tion entertained  of  our  eccentric 
fancy-ridden  artist.  He  and  his 
wife  are  living,  much  alone,  in 
Hercules  Buildings,Lambeth.  Some- 
thing of  a  garden  is  attached  to 
the  house,  and  in  this  garden  is  a 
summer-house.  To  this  summer- 
house  they  resort  to  recite  certain 
passages  of  Milton's  TaradiseLost.' 
Blake  is  Adam,  and  Catherine  is 
Eve.  They  feel  transported  in  im- 
agination to  the  age  of  pure  in- 
nocence, and  they  walk  in  their 
little  summer-house  as  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  bowers  in  ParadiBe,  and 
they  recite  Milton's  poetry  in  accu- 
rate costume,  which  is  no  costume 
at  all.  A  friend,  Mr  Butts,  who 
has  been  lately  very  kind  to  our 
artist,  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
summer-house.  '^Come  in!"  says 
Blake,  "it's  only  Adam  and  Eve, 
you  know!" 

Johnson,  a  well-known  booksell- 
er and  publisher  of  the  day,  gave 
what  employment  he  could  to  our 
intractable  man  of  genius.  His 
house,  in  St  Paul's    Churchyard, 
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was  a  place  of  resort  for  literary 
men.  Johnson  published  Godwin's 
'  Political  Justice.'  Here  Blake  was 
brought  again  into  connection  with 
living  men.  He  met  Godwin,  he 
met  Paine.  He  himself  was  an 
ardent  republican.  In  politics  he 
could  fraternise  with  Paine ;  in 
theology  he  was  far  as  the  poles 
asunder.  He  walked  about  defiant- 
ly,  in  the  open  streets,  with  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  It  is 
said  that  he  saved  Paine  from  an 
incarceration  in  England.  Paine 
had  been  giving  way  at  Johnson's 
to  some  inflammatory  talk,  and 
Blake,  who  knew  that  spies  and  in- 
formers were  yeiy  busy  at  this  time, 
followed  him  out.  "  You  must  not 
go  home,"  he  said,  '*  or  you  are  a 
dead  manl"  As  our  beautiful 
demagogue  was  already  bound  for 
Paris,  Blake  had  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  start  at  once  for 
Dover.  By  the  time  Paine  reached 
Dover  the  officers  were  ransacking 
his  papers  in  his  house  or  lodging 
in  London.  Blake  himself  was 
exposed  subsequentiy  to  a  political 
prosecution,  a  danger  which  he  in- 
curred, we  presume,  by  his  well- 
known  republicanism.  He  was 
living  at  the  time  at  his  cottage  at 
Felpham,  to  which  we  shall  have 
next  to  conduct  him.  A  drunken 
soldier  broke  into  his  garden  and 
refused  to  retreat  Blake  turned 
him  out  by  main  force.  His  blood 
was  up,  and,  littie  man  as  he  was. 
he  drove,  or  pushed,  the  hulking 
grenadier  off  his  premises.  The 
soldier  protested  that  he  was  in  the 
King's  service.  '^Damn  the  King 
and  you  too!"  said  Blake,  and 
dipve  his  adversary,  not  only  from 
his  garden,  but  down  the  lane  that 
led  to  it. 

The  next  morning  the  soldier,  in 
revenge,  charged  Blake  with  sedi- 
tions language.  He  made  his  charge 
on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  and 
Blake  had  to  stand  his  trial   at 

Suarter  Session  for  high  treason. 
e  was  acquitted ;  and  ^e  presume 
the  case  would  not  have  assumed 
the  seiiooB  aspect  it  did  if  the  evi- 


dence of  the  soldier  had  not  been 
in  a  measure  corroborated  by  the 
well-known  nature  of  BlaJce's  poli- 
tics. 

Our  Londoner  had  been  carried 
off  into  the  country,  and  placed  in 
a  cottage  on  the  Sussex  coast,  by 
his  association  with  Hayley,  author 
of  the  'Life  of  Cowper.'  Blake 
was  to  design  and  engrave  the  il- 
lustrations for  that  work,  and  for 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 
They  were  an  ill-assorted  pair. 
"The  one,"  as  Mr  Gilchrist  very 
aptiy  says,  "  with  a  mind  full  of 
literary  conventions,  swiftiy  writ- 
ing without  thought ;  the  other 
with  a  head  just  as  full  of  origin- 
alities, right  or  wrong,  patientiy 
busying  his  hands  at  his  irksome 
craft,  while  his  spirit  wandered 
through  the  invisible  world."  For 
some  time,  however,  they  went  on 
very  amicably  together.  Blake  was 
pleased  with  his  rustic  abode,  near 
to  the  sesrshore,  and  with  the  pro- 
spect of  steady  employment  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Hayley's 
library.  His  good-natured  and  per- 
haps over-zealous  patron,  writing 
to  the  Rev.  John  Johnson  (Cowper's 
cousin),  says,  "Blake  and  I  read 
eveiy  evening  that  copy  of  the '  Iliad ' 
which  your  names^e  (the  book- 
seller) of  St  Paul's  was  so  good  as 
to  send  me ;  comparing  it  with  the 
first  edition,  and  with  the  Greek,  as 
we  proceed."  One  is  curious  to 
know  whether  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  that  Blake  had  taught  him- 
self Greek.  For  our  part,  we  look 
upon  the  passage  merely  as  an  am- 
using instance  of  the  loose  style  so 
prevalent  with  letter-writers.  We 
see  Hayley,  in  imagination,  taking 
down  from  the  shelf  his  Greek 
Homer,  and  sonorously  reading  to 
Blake  some  favourite  lines,  Blake 
nodding  a  silent  approval.  As  let- 
ters are  manufactured  by  half  the 
idlers  who  busy  themselves  with 
letter-writing,  this  would  be  ample 
foundation  for  the  "Blake  and  I 
comparing  with  the  Greek  as  wo 
proceed." 

But  after  a  time  tius  close  inter- 
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course  with  an  uncongenial  mind,  a 
man  quite  sceptical  as  to  Blake's 
inspirations,  and,  what  was  worse, 
persisting  in  the  kind  attempt  to 
teach  him  common-sense,  became 
to  the  irritable  artist  an  insuffer- 
able thraldom.  After  four  years 
he  returned  again  to  London,  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  his  own  spirit, 
cramped  and  fretted  and  confined 
by  the  companionship  of  one  who, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  sat  upon  his  soul  like  an 
incubus.  Blake,  writing  to  an  ear- 
lier friend — that  Mr  Butts  who 
peeped  into  the  summer-house  in 
Hercules  Buildings — gives  full  ex- 
pression to  this  feeling  of  recovered 
liberty,  and  also  to  the  secret 
opinion  he  entertained  of  his  good- 
natured  patron  Hayley.  Some  let- 
ters written  to  Mr  Butts  from 
Felpham  are  collected  together  at 
the  close  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  biography.  They  are  very 
curious.  Here  are  a  few  extracts 
from  them : — 

"And  now,  my  dear  sir,  congratu- 
late me  on  my  return  to  London,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  Mr  Hayley,  and 
with  promise.  But,  alas  !  now  I  may 
say  to  you— what  perhaps  I  should  not 
dare  to  say  to  any  one  else — that  I  can 
alone  carry  on  my  visionary  studies  in 
Iiondon  unannoyed,  and  that  I  may  con- 
verse with  my  friends  in  eternity,  see 
visions,  dream  dreams,  and  prophesy 
and  speak  parables  unobserved  and  at 
liber^  from  the  doubts  of  other  mor- 
tals; i)erhapB  doubts  proceeding  from 
kindness;  but  doubts  are  always  per- 
nicious, especially  when  we  doubt  our 
friends. 

*' As  to  Mr  H.,  I  feel  m3^elf  at 
liberty  to  say  as  follows  upon  this 
ticklish  subject.  I  regard  fashion  in 
poetry  as  little  as  I  do  in  painting. 
But  Mr  H.  approves  of  my  designs  as 
little  as  he  does  of  my  poems,  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  insist  upon  his 
leaving  me,  in  both,  to  my  own  self- 
will;  for  I  am  determined  to  be  no 
longer  pestered  with  his  genteel  igno- 
rance and  polite  disapprobation.  I 
know  myself  both  poet  and  painter. 
His  imbecile  attempts  to  depress  me 
only  deserve  laughter.  ...  I  shall 
leave  every  one  in  this  country  aston- 
ished at  my  patience  and  f  orbeauranoe  of 


injuries  upon  injuries  (!),  and  I  do  as- 
sure you  tnat  if  I  could  have  returned 
to  London  a  month  after  my  arrival 
here,  I  should  have  done  so.  But  I 
was  commanded  by  my  spiritual  friends,'* 
&c  &C. 

In  these  letters  to  Mr  Butts, 
there  are  more  evidences  of  a  reli- 
gious exaltation  than  we  meet  with 
elsewhere ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
his  visions  are  spoken  of  in  a  more 
dedsive  and  a  more  ominous  man- 
ner. They  threaten  to  domineer 
entirely  over  him.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  that  the  mortification 
he  felt  as  an  unappreciated  artist^ 
and  the  war  he  was  prepared  to 
wage  against  his  successful  rivals, 
shared  his  mind  with  these  reli- 
gious feelings.  This  worldly  con- 
test probably  kept  him  sane — ^if,  at 
cdl  times,  he  was  really  quiU  within 
the  borders  of  sanity.  He  tells  Mr 
Butts  that  the  real  object  for  which 
he  was  brought  down  to  Felpham 
was  the  composition  of  an  immense 
poem,  in  the  writing  of  which  he 
had  been  divinely  inspired : — 

"I  have  in  these  years  composed  an 
immense  niimber  of  verses  on  one  grand 
theme,  similar  to  Homer's  'Iliad'  or 
Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost ;  *  the  persons 
and  machinery  entirely  new  to  the  in- 
habitants of  earth.  I  have  written  this 
poem  from  immediate  dictation,  twelve 
or  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  lines  at 
atime^  without  premeditation,  and  even 
against  my  will.  The  time  it  has  taken 
in  writing  was  thus  rendered  non-ex- 
istent, and  an  immense  poem  exists 
which  seems  to  be  the  labour  of  a  long 
life,  all  produced  without  labour  or 
study.  I  mention  this  to  show  you 
what  I  think  the  grand  reason  of  my 
being  brought  down  here.     .     .     . 

'*1  may  praise  it,  since  I  dare  not 
pretend  to  oe  any  other  than  the  secre- 
tary ;  the  authors  are  in  eternity.  I 
consider  it  the  grandest  poem  that  this 
world  contains.  But  of  this' work  I 
take  care  to  say  little  to  Mr  H.,  since 
he  is  as  much  averse  to  my  poetry  as  he 
is  to  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  He  knows 
that  I  have  writ  it»  for  I  have  shown  it 
to  him ;  he  has  read  part  by  his  own 
desire,  and  has  looked  with  sufficient 
contempt  to  enhance  my  opinion  of  it. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  irritate  by  seem- 
ing too  obstinate  in  poetic  puiBuita. 
But  if  all  the  world  should  set  their 
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faces  against  this,  I  have  orders  to  set 
my  £aoe  like  a  flint  (Ezekiel  iii.  8) 
against  their  faces,  and  my  forehead 
against  their  forehead." 

As  we  have  intimated,  his  strife 
with  living  men  alternates  with  his 
celestial  visions,  and  the  next  great 
event  of  his  life  ia  his  contest  with 
Stothard  about  that  artist's  well- 
known  illustration  of  the  '  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.'      It  is  useless  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  this 
quarrel,  which  was  apparently  due 
to  some  mistake  or  ambiguity  of 
conduct  in  a  printseller.    The  quar- 
rel led  to  a  very  spirited  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  Blake— the  public 
exhibition  of  his  own  design  of  the 
'  Canterbury    Pil^prims,'     together 
with  some  other  drawings  or  pic- 
tures.   This  exhibition  he  accom- 
panied with  an  'Address  to  the 
Public,'  and  also  a   'Descriptive 
Catalogue,'  in  which  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  own  opinion  on  art 
and  artists.    The  only  glimmering 
of  intelligible  criticism  we  can  per- 
ceive in  these  productions  is  that 
he  prefers  a  more  definite  outline, 
and/arm  more  distinctly  portrayed, 
than  we  find  in  some  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters.   In  this  preference  he  may  be 
correct;   we  leave  to  artists  and 
connoisseurs  to  decide  the  matter ; 
but  on  this  account  to  class  Bubens, 
Bembrandt,  Titian,  and  Correggio 
together,  and  that  for  simple  repro- 
bation, is  mere  absurdity — a  quite 
ridiculous  instance  of  the  length  to 
which  intolerance  may  be  carried 
even  in  art    Eaphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Albert  Durer,  chum  his  almost 
exclusive    admiration.     His    own 
contemporary,  Reynolds,  meets  with 
unsparing    abuse.      "  The    unor- 
ganised blots  and  blurs  of  Rubens 
and  Titian  are  not  art,"  he  says ; 
'^  nor  can  their  method  even  express 
ideas  or  imaginations,  any   more 
than  Pope's  metaphysical  jargon  of 
rhyming." 

Why  Pope's  rhymes  should  be 
accused  of  being  metaphysical  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say;  and,  in- 
deed, although  we  have  attempted 


to  convey  the  leading  idea  of  Blake's 
art-criticism,  we  may  have  mis- 
taken his  meaning  or  his  no-mean- 
ing. Here  is  a  passage  which  makes 
us  tremble  lest  we  have  misinter- 
preted him,  and  which  we  will 
leave  others  to  interpret  for  them- 
selves : — 

"I  do  not  condemn  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, or  Titian  because  they  did  not 
understand  drawing,  but  because  they 
did  not  understand  colouring :  how  long 
shall  we  be  forced  to  beat  this  into  men's 
ears?  I  do  not  condemn  Strange  or 
WooUett  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand drawing,  but  because  they  did 
not  understand  engraving.  I  do  not 
condemn  Pope  or  Dryden  because  they 
did  not  understand  imagination,  but 
because  they  did  not  understand  verse. 
Their  colouring,  craving,  and  verse  can 
never  be  appued  to  ait;  that  is  not 
either  colouring,  graving,  or  verse  which 
is  inappropriate  to  the  subject.  He 
who  makes  a  design  must  know  the 
effect  and  colouring  proper  to  be  put  to 
that  design,  and  will  never  take  that 
of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or  Titian,  to 
turn  that  which  is  soul  and  life  into  a 
null  or  machine." 

What  is  sadder  than  even  such 
criticisms  as  this  is  to  observe  how 
ill-success  had,  occasionally  at  least, 
disturbed  the  temper  of  the  man, 
and  embittered  him  against  other 
artists.  His  ill-success  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
genius  in  the  English  public,  any 
more  than  it  was  owing  to  a  want 
of  genius  in  himself.  He  had 
genius,  but  he  lacked  that  com- 
pleteness of  an  artist's  education 
which  is  requisite  to  guard  against 
blunders  of  many  kinds ;  blunders 
which,  even  if  trivial  in  themselves, 
may  mar  the  effect  of  an  otherwise 
excellent  design.  If  an  attitude  is 
grotesque,  or  a  figure  is  made  gro- 
tesque by  some  disproportion  in  the 
drawing,  a  smile  is  created  or  a 
disagreeable  impression  is  produced. 
It  is  in  vain  that  an  attentive  ex- 
amination may  disclose  singular 
merits  in  such  a  design ;  the  pic- 
ture, as  a  whole,  has  fuled  to  pro- 
duce its  intended  effect  That  any- 
thing could  be  wanting  in  his  edu- 
cation as  an  artist  is  what  Blake 
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never  seems  to  dream  of,  and  liis 
want  of  success  with  the  public 
he,  at  this  time,  attributes  to  the 
envy  and  detraction  of  others.  He 
says: — 

"  I  know  that  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  contended  in  art  have  striveo,  not 
to  excel,  but  to  starve  me  out  by  calumny 
and  the  arts  of  trading  competition. 
The  manner  in  which  my  character  has 
been  blasted  these  thiity  years,  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man,  may  be  seen, 
particularly  in  a  Sunday  paper,  called 
*  The  Examiner,'  published  in  Beaufort 
Buildings  (we  aJl  know  that  editors  of 
newspapers  trouble  their  heads  very 
little  ai)out  art  and  science,  and  that 
they  are  always  paid  for  what  they  put 
in  upon  these  ungracious  subjects) ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  rooted  out 
the  nest  of  yillains  will  be  seen  in  a 
poem  concerning  my  three  years*  her- 
culean labours  at  Felpham,  which  I 
shall  soon  publish.  Secret  calumny 
and  open  professions  of  friendship  are 
common  enough  all  the  world  over,  but 
have  never  bmn  so  good  an  occasion  of 
poetic  imagery.  When  a  base  man 
means  to  be  your  enemy,  he  always  be- 
gins with  bemg  your  fnend.  Flaxman 
cannot  deny  that  one  of  the  very  jSrst 
monuments  he  did  I  gratuitously  de- 
signed for  him,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  blasting  my  character  as  an  artist 
to  Macklin,  my  employer,  as  Macklin 
told  me  at  the  time,  and  posterity  will 
know." 

Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  as  the  head 
and  leader  of  the  fortunate  in  art,  he 
assails  with  especial  virulence.  His 
pictures  anger  him,  his '  Discourses' 
drive  him  wild. 

"  I  consider,"  he  says,  **  Reynolds's 
*  Discourses'  to  the  Royal  Academy  as 
the  simulation  of  the  hypocrite  who 
smileB  particularly  when  he  means  to 
betray.  His  praise  of  Raphael  is  like 
the  hysteric  smile  of  revenge;  his 
softness  and  candour  the  hidden  trap 
and  the  poisoned  feast.  He  praises 
Michael  Angelo  for  qualities  which 
Michael  Angelo  abhorred;  and  he 
blames  Rapluiel  for  the  only  qualities 
which  Raphael  valued.  Whether 
Reynolds  Knew  what  he  was  doing 
is  nothing  to  me.  The  mischief  is  the 
same  whether  a  man  does  it  iffnorantly 
or  knowingly.  I  always  considered  true 
art  and  tnie  artists  to  be  particularly 
insulted  and  degraded  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  these  '  Discourses '  as  much  as 
they  were  degraded  by  the  reputation  of 


Reynolds's  paintings ;  and  that  such  ar- 
tists as  Reynolds  are,  at  all  times,  hired 
by  Satan  for  the  depression  of  art — ^a 
pretence  of  art  to  destroy  art" 

We  need  hardly  stiy  that  it  is 
not  only  on  subjects  of  art  that 
Blake  gave  utterance  to  wild  and 
all  but  senseless  opinions.  Self-cul- 
tured, living  much  alone,  or  with 
those  who  humoured  or  believed  in 
him,  he  came  habitually  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  expression  of  every 
thought,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
passed  through  his  mind.  The 
more  paradoxical  and  extraordin- 
ary, the  more  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment,  the  more  likely  was 
he  to  insist  upon  it  Fear  of  others' 
opinion,  or  respect  for  others'  judg- 
ments, he  had  none. 

Mr  Crabb  Robinson,  who  is  in- 
introduced  to  us  here  as  "  a  gentle- 
man still  among  us,  of  singularly 
wide  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  two  generations, 
a  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  of 
Lamb,"  paid  our  poet-artist  more 
than  one  visit,  and  jotted  down  in 
his  journal  some  recollections  of  his 
extraordinary  conversations.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  reputation  which 
Blake  must  have  possessed,  at  least 
in  certain  circles,  that  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  like  Mr  Crabb  Ro- 
binson should  have  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  follow  patiently 
and  accurately  to  record  such  fla^ 
grant  absurdities  as  we  here  en- 
counter. He  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  present  biographer 
such  portions  of  his  journal  as  re- 
ferred to  Blake. 

Mr  Crabb  Robinson  visited  Blake 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man, 
living  at  the  time  at  Fountain 
Court,  London.  The  impression 
the  artist  personally  made  upon 
him  was  that  of  a  courteous,  calm, 
contented  man,  bearing  his  own  lot 
of  comparative  neglect  and  poverty 
with  philosophic  comi>osure,  unen- 
vious  of  the  more  fortunate  career 
of  others.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  those  angry  moods  in  which  he 
could  be  unjust  and  uncharitable, 
and  of  which  we  have  Buch  india- 
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pntable  testimony,  had  ceased  to 
prevail,  and  that  they  were  only 
temporary  or  accidental  gusts  of 
passion.  Mr  Crabb  Robinson  went 
with  the  ezp^tation  of  meeting 
something  wild  and  extraordinary, 
and  with  a  perfect  iseadiness  to  ex- 
cuse what  he  deemed  the  ''idio- 
syncrasy "  or  partial  insanity  of  a 
man  of  genius.  But,  apart  from 
some  dim  obscure  faith  in  his  own 
visions,  we  are  unable  to  see  in  the 
conversation  here  recorded  of  Blake 
anything  more  extraordinary  than 
gross  ignorance  and  presumption, 
and  the  activity  of  a  naturally  vig- 
orous but  quite  undisciplined  in- 
tellect When,  for  instance,  Mr 
Crabb  Robinson  tempts  him  with 
the  spirit  or  genius  of  Socrates,  we 
see  that  the  visionary  follows  the 
lead,  and  goes  off  into  his  own 
peculiar  nonsense  of  spiritualism. 
Blake  smiles,  gratified  at  the  com- 
parison between  himself  and  Socra- 
tes. "Nowwhat  affinity  or  resem- 
blance," says  our  accomplished 
conversationaliBt,  "  do  you  suppose 
was  there  between  the  genius  vfhich. 
inspired  Socrates  and  your  spirits?  " 
Blake  is  fired  with  the  idea  of  re- 
sembling Socrates.  Nay,  "I  was 
Socrates  or  a  sort  of  brother,"  he 
exdaima.  Mr  Crabb  Robinson 
humours  the  idea ;  and  suggests  to 
him  that  an  eternity  a  parte  post 
is  inconceivable  without  an  eternity 
a  parte  ante,  "  To  be  sure,"  cries 
Blake.  In  an  instance,  we  say,  of 
this  kind  Blake  may  be  described 
as  the  victim  of  some  physiological 
peculiarity;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  the  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  trotted  him  out,  if 
such  phrase  is  still  current  in  the 
world,  that  is,  gently  insinuated 
hia  favourite  hobby  between  his 
legs,  so  that  he  could  not  choose  but 
mount  and  ride  violently  forth. 
But  in  other  cases  no  excuse  of 
this  kind  can  be  preferred.  We 
simply  see  a  man  who  has  no  fear 
of  foUy,  no  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  asserting  any  ar- 
rant absurdity  that  may  occur  to  a 
vigorous  untrained  understanding. 


For  there  is  always,  be  it  observed, 
a  certain  energy  in  the  nonsense  of 
Blake ;  it  has  a  dash  of  originality, 
— it  never  wants  boldness. 

Mr  Crabb  Robinson  pointed  out 
to  him  that  something  he  had  been 
asserting  would  legitimately  lead  to 
the  conclusion  "that  there  is  no 
use  in  education."  Blake  was  not 
posed  at  all ;  he  immediately  re- 
plied, "  there  is  no  use  in  education. 
I  hold  it  wrong — ^it  is  the  great  sin ; 
it  is  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  That  was  the 
fault  of  Plato :  he  knew  of  nothing 
but  the  virtues  and  vices.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  that  Everything 
is  good  in  Qod's  eyes."  If  every- 
thing is  good  one  would  think  that 
education  was  good  amongst  the 
rest 

Apropos  of  his  visions,  Mr  C. 
Robinson  says : — 

"His  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds  was  very  confused. 
Incidentally  Swedenborg  was  men- 
tioned. He  declared  him  to  be  a  di- 
vine teacher.  He  had  done,  and  would 
do,  much  good ;  yet  he  did  wrong  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  the  Reason 
what  it  could  not  comprehend.  He 
seemed  to  consider — but  that  was  not 
clear— the  visions  of  Swedenborg  and 
Dante  as  of  the  same  kind.  JDante 
was  the  greater  i>oet.  He,  too,  was 
wrong,  in  occupying  his  mind  about 
political  objects.  Yet  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  his  estimation  of  Dante's 
genius,  or  his  opinion  of  the  truth  of 
ante*s  visions.  Indeed,  when  he  even 
declared  Dante  to  he  an  atheist,  it  was 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  the  high- 
est admiration." 

On  what  ground  Dante  was  called 
an  atheist  we  do  not  hear ;  but  he 
was  very  liberal  with  terrible  words 
of  this  kind.  '^  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
Newton,"  he  declares,  "are  the 
three  great  teachers  of  atheism,  or 
Satan's  doctrine."  Wordsworth, 
because  of  his  great  love  of  nature, 
is  also  a  teacher  of  atheism.  "Who- 
ever believes  in  Nature,"  he  says, 
"disbelieves  in  God;  for  Nature 
is  the  work  of  the  devil."  Mr  C. 
Robinson  quotes  Genesis  to  him; 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  All  in  vain. 
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This  God  was  not  Jehovah,  but  the 
Elohim;  and  "thereupon,"  writes 
the  journalist,  with  a  modesty  curi- 
ously introduced,  the  "  doctrine  of 
the  Gnostics  was  repeated  with  suf- 
ficient consistency  to  silence  one  so 
unlearned  as  myself.''  That  Blake 
stumbled  on  something  of  the  same 
nonsense  as  the  Gnostics  was  like 
enough  ;  but  if  there  was  any  con- 
sistent Gnosticism  in  his  tdk,  it 
was  due,  we  suspect,  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  well-informed  visitor. 

"I  took  Gotzenberger  to  see 
him,"  says  our  journalist,  "  and  he 
met  the  Masqueriers  in  my  cham- 
bers. Masquerierwas  not  the  man 
to  meet  him.  He  could  not  humour 
B.,  nor  understand  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  B.  was  to  be  re- 
ceived." We  are  afraid  we  must 
be  put  in  the  same  category  as  Mas- 
querier,  for  the  peculiar  sense  of 
terrible  nonsense  is  not  clear  to  us. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  proceed  fur- 
ther with  these  curious  infelicities. 
Let  us  turn  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent phase  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Blake.  Blake  called  his  own  a 
happy  life  ;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  intimate  friends  that  in 
the  main  he  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  calm  contented  spirit — a  man 
always  occupied,  and  rising  often 
into  the  highest  regions  of  thought. 
Poverty  he  knew,  but  never  debt ; 
and  he  who  knows  not  debt  knows 
not  the  real  sting  of  poverty — knows 
nothing  of  its  degradation.  Hardly 
can  that  be  called  poverty  which 
leaves  a  man  in  possession  of  health 
of  body  and  independence  of  spirit. 
"  Ah,"  cried  Fuseli,  who  one  day 
found  Blake  over  a  scrap  of  cold 
mutton,  "  this  is  why  you  can  do 
as  you  like.  Now,  I  can't  do  this." 
That  combination  which  Words- 
worth applauds  of  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking,^'  fell  to  the  lot 
of  this  man.  The  thinking  does 
not  indeed  commend  itself  to  us, 
but  still  it  was  of  that  order  which 
removes  the  thinker  from  sordid 
aims  or  passions.  One  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  "He  was 
a  man  with    a   mark;    his   aim 


single,  his  path  straightforward, 
and  his  wants  few  ;  so  he  was  free, 
noble,  and  happy." 

If,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  friends  dropt  off,  or  he  lost 
them  by  his  occasional  irritability, 
some  new  friends  arose  at  the  time 
to  take  their  place.  Not  to  speak 
of  his  ever-constant  wife,  he  was 
fortunate  in  this,  that  poverty  had 
never  shut  him  out  from  friendly 
companionship.  If,  for  some  rea- 
son, Flaxman,  sculptor  and  Sweden- 
borgian,  failed  him,  Varley,  land- 
scape-painter and  astrologer,  took 
his  place.  Varley  believed  in  his 
visions,  sat  patiently  by  while  he 
drew  the  portraits  of  Edward  I. 
and  William  Wallace,  worthies 
who  came  to  sit  for  their  portraits 
in  Fountain  Court.  In  his  turn, 
Blake  believed  in  the  astrology  of 
Varley, — a  reciprocity  of  credulity 
which  is  very  rare  amongst  adepts 
or  illuminati.  If  his  wealthy  patron, 
Mr  Butts,  grows  cold,  a  patron  and 
a  friend,  not  wealthy  but  generous, 
the  painter  Linnell,  takes  charge 
of  the  veteran  artist  Linnell  lived 
at  Hampstead,  and  a  very  pleasant 
picture  closes  the  biography  of 
Blake.  We  see  him  a  frequent 
guest  at  Linnell's  country  home,' 
where  children  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  where  Mrs  Linnell  sang 
Scottish  songs ;  and  "  he  would  sit 
by  the  pianoforte,  tears  f aUing  from 
his  eyes." 

Blake  had  more  of  the  freedom 
than  the  pain  of  poverty.  He  lived 
through  two  generations  of  pros- 
perous artists,  earning  little,  ob- 
scurely industrious,  but  industrious 
after  his  own  fashion.  "  They  pity 
me,"  he  would  say  of  Lawrence 
and  other  prosperous  artists  who 
condescended  to  visit  him,  "but 
'tis  they  who  are  the  just  objects 
of  pity :  I  possess  my  visions  and 
peace.  They  have  bartered  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

It  remains  to  say  something  of 
those  works  he  loved  so  much — of 
his  paintings  and  poems — of  that 
genius  which  has  thrown  an  inter- 
est over  so  many  eccentricities.   In 
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literary  criticiBm  no  one  has,  at  all 
events,  ever  accused  as  of  timidity, 
nor  do  we  affect  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  either  prose  or  verse.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  art  pictorial. 
Here  those  who  use  the  pencil  and 
the  brush  judge  with  an  authority 
to  which,  if  we  are  not  always  difh 
posed  to  bow,  we  should  be  most 
unwilling  to  put  ourselves  in  oppo- 
sition. Still,  if  any  one  places  be- 
fore us  a  design  and  teUs  us  it 
is  sublime,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
grotesque,  we  must  say  so — ^though 
only  in  a  whisper.  We  are  here 
presented  with  a  series  of  prints, 
illustrations  from  the  Book  of  Job, 
as  favourable  specimens  of  the 
genius  of  Blake,  and  genius  no 
doubt  is  discoverable  in  them ;  we 
think  we  catch  the  inspiration 
here  and  there — we  see  occasional- 
ly a  sublimity  of  attitude  if  not  of 
expression.  But  the  prevailing  im- 
pression more  nearly  approaches 
the  grotesque  than  the  sublime. 
We  read  the  admiration  expressed 
in  the  text  of  the  biographer  (p. 
285),  and  turn  the  page  to  look  at 
the  engraving,  and  either  the  en- 
graving is  at  fault  or  we. 

"The  fifth,"  thuB  runs  the  text,  «  is 
a  tDonder/ul  design.  Job  and  his  wife 
still  sit  side  by  side,  the  closer  for  their 
niisery,  and  still  oat  of  the  little  left  to 
them  ffive  Alms  to  those  poorer  than 
themselyes.  The  angels  oi  their  love 
and  resignation  are  ever  with  them 
on  either  side;  but  above,  acain,  the 
unseen  heaven  lies  open.  There  sits 
throned  that  Almighty  figure,  filled 
now  with  inexpressible  pity  —  almost 
with  compunction.  Around  him  his 
angela  shrink  away  in  horror,  for  now 
the  fires  which  clothe  them — the  very 
fires  of  God — are  compressed  in  the 
hand  of  Satan  into  a  phial  for  the  de- 
voted head  of  Job  himself." 

We  turn  to  this  Almighty  figure, 
we  see  a  human  form  with  a  very 
short  neck,  with  two  very  long 
arms  which  fall  passively  down  at 
each  side,  and  with  a  woe-begone 
helpless  expression,  which,  of  course, 
was  intended  for  compassion,  but 
which  looks  more  like  distress  and 


despondency.  Such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  might  have  been 
pardoned  in  an  artist  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  contemporaries  of  Blake  turned 
displeased  awayl  Some  hidden 
meaning,  we  presume,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  fathom,  is  hidden  in 
this  strange  action  of  Satan,  who 
fills  a  phial  full  of  the  luminous  or 
fiery  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the 
angels — a  celestial  flame  which 
when  poured  out  upon  Job  is  to 
turn  to  boils. 

"  The  next  again  is  the  grandest 
of  the  series,''  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  tells  how  a  spirit  passed  before 
his  face.  We  see  EHphaz  sitting 
upright  in  bed,  with  hair  standing 
on  end,  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
design  does  not  reveal  itself  to  us. 
There  is  but  one  print  in  the  series 
in  which  the  figure  of  Job  is  really 
impressive  (that  which  illustrates 
the  text,  "And  my  servant  Job 
shall  pray  for  you");  as  to  the 
friends  or  counsellors  of  Job,  they 
seem  to  be  universally  and  pur- 
posely given  over  to  our  con- 
tempt. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  there 
is  hardly  one  print  in  the  series 
which  pleases  as  a  whole,  there  is 
hardly  one  in  the  series  which  does 
not  speak  in  some  part  or  other  of 
bold  and  original  invention.  In  our 
apprehension  it  is  not  sublimity, 
it  is  grace  and  tenderness,  which 
Blake  was  most  capable  of  express- 
ing. We  are  soon  satisfied  with 
his  'Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job,' 
but  we  find  ourselves  turning  again 
and  again  to  other  sketches — it 
may  be  an  angelic  figure  or  a  kneel- 
ing child  or  reclining  shepherd. 
Fuseli's  remark,  that  Blake's  de- 
signs were  "  good  to  steal  from," 
seems  to  us  to  express  faithfully 
their  kind  of  excellence ;  here  and 
there  a  grand  conception  or  a  grace- 
ful figure,  which  the  most  accom- 
plished artist  might  have  been 
proud  of,  and  which,  if  too  consci- 
entious to  appropriate,  he  will,  at 
all  events,  study  with  delight. 

Of  his  poetry  something  of  the 
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same  kind  might  be  said.  Here 
and  there  we  find  a  few  verses  of 
singular  originality,  and  some  short 
poems  which  have  become  general 
favourites.  But  when  these  have 
been  seized  on  and  collected,  there 
is  left  a  large  residue  simply  unin- 
telligible. What  became  of  that 
"  immense  poem ''  we  heard  of,  and 
which  was  composed  without  the 
least  effort,  we  do  not  know.  Such 
specimens  as  we  have  here  of  his 
more  ambitious  efforts,  or  his  more 
mystical  strains,  would  not  prompt 
us  to  make  any  inquiries  after  it. 

'  The  Tiger  and  the  Lamb,'  and 
two  or  three  other  short  poems,  re- 
markable for  their  pathos  and  true 
simplicity,  are  so  well  known  that 
we  have  no  excuse  for  quoting  them 
at  present.  Blake  took  the  sweeper, 
'*a  little  black  thing  among  the 
snow,"  especially  under  his  kindly 
protection,  and  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  his  verse  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  mitigat- 
ing the  lot  of  those  little  unfortu- 
nates. The  '  Songs  of  Innocence,' 
and  the  'Songs  of  Experience,' which 
he  published  early  in  his  career, 
and  in  a  most  curious  and  original 
fashion,  contain  almost  all  that  has 
given  to  Blake  the  title  of  poet. 
And  it  would  be  still  possible  to 
make  extracts  from  them  which 
would  be  both  new  and  interesting 
to  the  generality  of  readers. 

We  must  not  omit  to  quote  from 
Mr  Qilchrist  the  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
songs  and  their  illustrations  were 
printed  or  executed : — 

*'  The  method  to  which  Blake  hence- 
forfch  coaaistently  adhered  for  multiply- 
ing his  works  was  quite  an  original  one. 
It  consisted  in  a  species  of  engravinjz  in 
relief  both  words  and  designs.  The 
verse  was  written,  and  the  ^signs  and 
marginal  embellishments  outlined  on 
the  conper  with  an  impervious  Uqnid, 
probably  the  ordinary  stoppins-out 
varnish  of  en^vers.  Then  afi  the 
white  part  in  hghts — the  remainder  of 
the  plate,  that  is — ^were  eaten  away 
with  aquafortis  or  other  acid,  so  that 
the  outline  of  letter  and  design  was 
left  prominent  as  in  stereotpye.    From 


these  plates  he  printed  off  in  any  tint — 
yellow,  brown,  blue— required  to  be  the 
prevailing  or  ground  colour  in  his  fac- 
similes ;  led  he  used  for  the  letterpress. 
The  page  was  then  coloured  up  by  hand 
in  imitation  of  the  original  drawing 
with  more  or  less  variety  of  detail  in 
the  local  hues. 

**  He  taught  Mrs  Blake  to  take  off  the 
impressions  with  care  and  deUcacy, 
which  such  plates  si^nallv  needed,  and 
also  to  help  in  tintmg  tnem  from  his 
drawings  witii  right  artistic  feeling; 
in  all  which  tasks  she,  to  her  honour, 
much  deUghted.  The  size  of  the  plate 
was  small,  for  the  sake  of  eoonomising 
copper — something  under  five  inches  by 
three.  The  number  of  engraved  pages 
in  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence '  alone  was 
twenty-seven.  They  were  done  up  in 
boards  by  Mrs  Blake's  hand,  forming  a 
small  octavo ;  so  that  the  poet  and  nia 
wife  did  everything  in  making  the 
book— writing,  designing,  printing,  en- 
graving—everything except  manufac- 
turing the  paper;  the  veiv^  mk  or  colour 
they  did  ms^LC.  Never  before,  surely, 
was  a  man  so  literally  the  author  of 
his  own  book." 

• 

The  prints  we  have  here  from 
the  '  Songs  of  Innocence '  and  the 
'  Songs  of  Experience,'  present  the 
same  appearance  as  Blake's  copy 
before  it  had  been  coloured.  How 
much  of  the  effect  of  expression  was 
left  to  be  given  in  the  colouring  we 
cannot  say,  not  having  seen  the 
original.  Such  as  they  are  here, 
we  find  ourselves  looking  over  them 
with  an  increasing  pleasure. 

The  few  poems  of  Blake  that  are 
well  known  are  not  those  on  which 
any  peculiarity  of  philosophic  or 
religious  thought  is  noticeable.  The 
following  perhaps  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  this  class,  l^bably  it 
will  receive  different  interpretations 
from  different  readers.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  find  in  it  a  meaning  more 
profound  than  consolatory  : — 

THE  DIVINX  IXAOX. 

"  To  meroy,  pity,  peace,  and  love, 

All  pray  in  their  distress, 

And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 

Return  their  thankfulness. 

For  meroy,  pity,  peace,  and  Ioto, 

Is  God  our  Fatoer  dear ; 
And  meroy,  pity,  peace,  and  love 

Is  man.  His  child  ana  oare. 
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For  moroy  has  a  human  heart, 

Pity  a  human  face. 
And  loTe  the  humao  form  divine. 

And  peace  the  human  dress. 

Then  every  man  of  every  clime, 
That  prays  in  his  distress. 

Prays  to  the  human  form  divine, 
liove,  mercy,  pity,  peace. 

And  all  must  love  the  human  form 
In  Heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew; 

Where  mercy,  love,  and  pity  dwell, 
There  God  is  dwelling  too." 

Here  is  another  wMch  is  of  a 
bold  and  thoughtful  character  : — 


t$ 


THB  LITTLE  BOT  LOST. 

'  Nought  loves  another  as  itself, 

Nor  venerates  another  so. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  thought 

A  greatisr  than  itself  to  know. 

<  And,  father,  how  can  I  love  you 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  more  f 

I  love  you  like  the  little  bird 
That  picks  up  crumbs  around  the 
door.' 

The  priest  sat  by  and  heard  the  child  ; 

Tn  trembling  sseal  he  seissed  his  hair, 
He  led  him  by  his  little  coat, 

And  lUl  admired  the  priestly  care. 

And  standing  on  the  altar  hig^h, 
'  Lo  !  what  a  fiend  is  here,  said  he ; 

'  One  who  sets  reason  up  for  judge 
Of  our  most  holy  mystery.^ 

The  weeping  child  could  not  be  heard, 
And  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain  ; 


They  stripped  him  to  his  little  shirt, 
And  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain. 

And  burned  him  in  a  holy  place. 
Where  many  had  been  burned  before ; 

The  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain. — 
Are   such  things  done  on   Albion's 
shore?" 

Many  single  stanzas  might  be 
collected  from  other  poems,  which, 
in  their  entirety,  it  would  be 
tedious  to  quote — stanzas  distin- 
guished sometimes  by  a  tender 
feeling,  sometimes  by  a  hardihood 
of  thought  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  he  is  very  watchful  over 
the  heresy  of  others — ^barks  with  a 
most  needless  ferocity  at  any  foot- 
step which  he  thinks  is  treading  on 
forbidden  ground,  but  permits  an 
unfettered  licence  to  himself.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  are  not 
about  to  raise  any  quarrel  with 
Blake.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
had  some  of  the  elements  of  great- 
ness in  him.  He  is  better  deserv- 
ing, perhaps,  of  being  held  in 
memory  than  some  others  of  world- 
wide reputation.  We  have  occu- 
pied all  the  space  we  could  devote 
to  the  subject,  or  we  should  have 
felt  a  pleasure  in  gleaning  still  fur- 
ther amongst  his  poetical  fragments. 
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Miss  Mabjobibanks  did  not 
leave  the  contralto  any  time  to  re- 
cover from  her  surprise  ;  she  went 
np  to  her  direct  where  she  stood, 
with  her  song  arrested  on  her  lips, 
as  she  had  risen  hastily  from  the 
piano.  "  Is  it  Rose  ? "  said  Lucilla, 
going  forward  with  the  most  eager 
cordiality,  and  holding  out  both 
her  hands ;  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
knew  very  well  it  was  not  Rose, 
who  was  about  half  the  height  of 
the  singer,  and  was  known  to  every- 
body in  Mount  Pleasant  to  be  utterly 
innocent  of  a  voice. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Lake,  who 
was  much  astonished  and  startled 
and  offended,  as  was  unfortunate- 
ly rather  her  custom.  She  was  a 
young  woman  without  any  of  those 
instincts  of  politeness  which  make 
some  people  pleasant  in  spite  of 
themselves ;  and  she  added  nothing 
to  soften  this  abrupt  negative,  but 
drew  her  hands  away  from  the 
stranger  and  stood  bolt  upright, 
looking  at  her,  with  a  burning  blush, 
caused  by  temper  much  more  than 
by  embarrassment,  on  her  face. 

"Then,"  said  Lucilla,  dropping 
lightly  into  the  most  comfortable 
chair  she  could  get  sight  of  in  the 
bare  little  parlour,  "  it  is  Barbara 
— and  that  is  a  great  deal  better  ; 
Rose  is  a  good  little  thing,  but — 
she  is  different,  you  know.  It  is  so 
odd  you  should  not  remember  me ; 
I  thought  everybody  knew  me  in 
Carlingford.  You  know  I  have 
been  a  long  time  away,  and  now  I 
have  come  home  for  good.  Your 
voice  is  just  the  very  thing  to  go 
with  mine :  was  it  not  a  lucky  thing 
that  I  should  have  passed  just  at 
the  right  moment  1  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  somehow  these  lucky 
chances  always  happen  to  me.  I 
am  Lucilla  Maijoribanks,  yon 
know." 

"Indeed!"   said  Barbara,  who 


had  not  the  least  intention  of  being 
civil,  "  I  did  not  recogmse  you  in 
the  least." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  were  al- 
ways shortsighted  a  little,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  calmly.  "I 
should  so  like  if  we  could  try  a 
duet.  I  have  been  having  les- 
sons in  Italy,  you  know,  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  give  you  a  few  hints. 
I  always  like,  when  I  can,  to  be  of 
use.  TeU  me  what  songs  you  have 
that  we  could  sing  together.  You 
know,  my  dear,  it  is  not  as  if  I  was 
asking  you  for  mere  amusement  to 
myself ;  my  grand  object  in  life  is 
to  be  a  comfort  to  papa ** 

"  Do  you  mean  Dr  Maijori- 
banks?" said  the  uncivil  Barbara. 
"  I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  in  the 
least  for  music  I  think  you  must 
be  making  a  mistake " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lucilla,  "  I  never 
make  mistakes.  I  don't  mean  to 
sing  to  him,  you  know ;  but  you  are 
just  the  very  persbn  I  wanted.  As 
for  the  ridiculous  idea  some  people 
have  that  nobody  can  be  called  on 
who  does  not  live  in  Grange  Lane, 
I  assure  you  I  mean  to  make  an 
end  of  that  Of  course  I  cannot 
commence  just  all  in  a  moment 
But  it  would  always  be  an  advan- 
tage to  practise  a  little  together.  I 
like  to  know  exactly  how  far  one 
can  calculate  upon  everybody;  then 
one  can  tell,  without  fear  of  break- 
ing down,  just  what  one  may  ven- 
ture to  do." 

"  I  don't  understand  in  the  least," 
said  Barbara,  whose  pride  was  up  in 
arms.  "  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  a 
professional  singer  ]" 

"  My  dear,  a  professional  singer 
spoils  everything,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  ;  "  it  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  an  evening  altogether.  There 
are  so  few  people  who  understand 
that.  When  you  have  professional 
singers,  yon  have  to  give  yourself  up 
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to  music ;  and  that  is  not  my  view 
in' the  least.  My  great  aim,  as  all 
my  friends  are  aware,  is  to  be  a 
comfort  to  dear  papa.'' 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in 
riddles,"  said  Lucilla's  amazed  and 
indignant  companion,  in  her  round 
rich  contralto.  '^I  suppose  you 
really  are  Miss  Marjoribanks.  I 
have  always  heard  that  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks was  a  little " 

**  There  1"  said  Lucilla,  trium- 
phantly; "really  it  is  almost  like 
a  recitativo  to  hear  you  speak.  I 
am  so  glad.  What  have  you  got 
there  1  Oh,  to  be  sure,  it's  that 
duet  out  of  the  Trovatore.  Do 
let  us  try  it ;  there  is  nobody  here, 
and  everything  is  so  convenient — 
and  you  know  it  would  never  do  to 
risk  a  breakdown.  Will  you  play 
the  accompaniment,  or  shall  I]" 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  taking  off 
her  gloves.  As  for  the  drawing- 
master's  daughter,  she  stood  aghast, 
lost  in  such  sudden  bewilderment 
and  perplexity  that  she  could  find 
no  words  to  reply.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  amiable  or  yielding  by 
nature ;  but  Lucilla  took  it  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Barbara 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say  ;  and 
before  she  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
real,  Miss  Marjoribanks  had  seated 
herself  at  the  piano.  Barbara  was 
so  obstinate  that  she  would  not  sing 
the  first  part,  which  ought  to  have 
been  hers  ;  but  she  was  not  clever 
enough  for  her  antagonist.  Lucilla 
sang  her  part  by  herself  gallantly; 
and  when  it  came  to  Barbara's  turn 
the  second  time,  Miss  Marjoribanks 
essayed  the  second  in  a  f  ^e  voice, 
which  drove  the  contralto  off  her 
guard;  and  then  the  magnificent 
volume  of  sound  flowed  forth, 
grand  enough  to  have  filled  Lucilla 
with  envy  i  she  had  not  been  sus- 
tained by  that  sublime  confidence 
in  herself  which  is  the  first  neces- 
sity to  a  woman  with  a  mission. 
8he  paused  a  moment  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  clap  her  hands  after 
that  strophe  was  accomplished,  and 
then  resumed  with  energy.  For, 
to  be  sure,  she  knew  by  instinct 
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what  sort  of  clay  the  people  were 
made  of  by  whom  she  had  to  work, 
Gmd  gave  them  their  reward  with  that 
liberality  and  discrimination  which 
is  the  glory  of  enlightened  despot- 
ism. Miss  Maijoribanks  was  natu- 
rally elated  when  she  had  performed 
this  important  and  successful  tour. 
She  got  up  from  the  piano,  and 
closed  it  in  her  open,  imperial 
way.  "  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you, 
you  know,"  she  said;  "  that  will 
do  for  to-day.  I  told  you  your  voice 
was  the  very  thing  to  go  with  mine. 
Give  my  love  to  Rose  when  she 
comes  in,  but  don't  bring  her  with 
you  when  you  come  to  me.  She 
is  a  good  little  thing — ^but  then  she 
is  different,  you  know,"  said  the 
bland  Lucilla;  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  her  captive  graci- 
ously, and  gathered  up  her  parasol, 
which  she  had  left  on  her  chair. 
Barbara  Lake  let  her  visitor  go 
after  this,  with  a  sense  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  had  dreamt  it  all ; 
but,  after  all,  there  was  something 
in  the  visit  which  was  not  disagree- 
able when  she  came  to  think  it  over. 
The  drawing-master  was  poor,  and 
he  had  a  quantity  of  children,  as 
was  natural,  and  Barbara  had  never 
forgiven  her  mother  for  dying  just 
at  the  moment  when  she  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  little  of  what 
she  called  the  world.  At  that  time 
Mr  Lake  and  his  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings were  asked  out  frequently  to 
tea ;  and  when  he  had  pupils  in  the 
family,  some  kind  people  asked  him 
to  bring  one  of  his  daughters  Mdth 
him — so  that  Barbara,  who  was  am- 
bitious, had  beheld  herself  for  a 
month  or  two  almost  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Orange  Lane.  And  it  was  at 
this  moment  of  all  others,  just  at 
the  same  time  as  Mrs  Marjoribanks 
finished  her  pale  career,  that  poor 
Mrs  Lake  thought  fit  to  die,  to 
the  ii^jury  of  her  daughter's  pros- 
pects and  the  destruction  of  her 
hopes.  Naturally  Barbara  had 
never  quite  forgiven  that  injuiy. 
It  was  this  sense  of  having  been 
ill-used  which  made  her  so  reso- 
lute about  sending  Bose  to  Mount 
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Pleasant,  thongb  the  poor  little  girl 
did  not  in  the  least  want  to  go,  and 
was  very  happy  helping  her  papa 
at  the  School  of  Design.  But  Bar- 
bara saw  no  reason  why  Rose 
should  be  happy,  while  she  herself 
had  to  resign  her  inclinations  and 
look  after  a  set  of  odious  children. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  a  little  hard  upon 
a  young  woman  of  a  proper  ambi- 
tion, who  knew  she  was  handsome, 
to  fall  back  into  housekeeping,  and 
consent  to  remain  unseen  and  un- 
heard ;  for  Barbara  was  also  aware 
that  she  had  a  remarkable  voice. 
In  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
imagined  that,  after  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  passionate  temper  was 
over,  when  she  had  taken  breath, 
and  had  time  to  consider  this  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  visit,  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  and  interest  penetrated 
into  the  bosom  of  the  gloomy  girl 
She  was  two  years  older  than  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  and  as  different  in 
'^  style"  as  she  was  in  voice.  She 
was  not  stout  as  yet,  though  it  is 
the  nature  of  a  contralto  to  be 
stout ;  but  she  was  tall,  with  all 
due  opportunity  for  that  develop- 
ment which  might  come  later.  And 
then  Barbara  possessed  a  kind  of 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  a  passionate 
and  somewhat  sullen  brunette,  dark 
and  glowing,  with  straight  black 
eyebrows,  very  dark  and  very 
straight,  which  gave  oddly  enough 
a  suggestion  of  oblique  vision  to  her 
eyes  ;  but  her  eyes  were  not  in  the 
least  oblique,  and  looked  at  you 
straight  from  under  that  black  line 
of  shadow  with  no  doubtful  ex- 
pression. She  was  shy  in  a  kind 
of  way,  as  was  natural  to  a  young 
woman  who  had  never  seen  any 
society,  and  felt  herself,  on  the 
whole,  injured  and  unappreciated. 
But  no  two  things  could  be  more  dif- 
^  f  erent  than  this  shyness  which  made 
Barbara  look  you  straight  in  the 
face  with  a  kind  of  scared  defiance, 
and  the  sweet  shyness  that  pleaded 
for  kind  treatment  in  the  soft 
eyes  of  little  Rose,  who  was  plain, 
and  had  the  oddest  longing  to  make 
people  comfortable,  and  please  them 


in  her  way,  which,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  always  successful.  Barbara  sat 
down  on  the  stool  before  the  piano, 
which  Miss  Marjoribanks  had  been 
so  obliging  as  to  close,  and  thought 
it  all  over  with  growing  excitemenl 
No  doubt  it  was  a  little  puzzling  to 
make  out  how  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  contralto,  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  up  unlimited  duets,  could 
further  Lucilla  in  the  great  aim  of 
her  life,  which  was  to  be  a  comfort 
to  her  dear  papa.  But  Barbara 
was  like  a  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
ready  to  take  a  great  deal  for 
granted,  and  to  swallow  much  that 
was  mysterious  in  the  programme 
of  the  adventurous  general  who 
might  lead  her  on  to  glory.  In 
half  an  hour  her  dreams  had  gone 
so  far  that  she  saw  herself  receiv- 
ing in  Miss  Maijoribanks's  draw- 
ing-room the  homage,  not  only 
of  Grange  Lane,  but  even  of  the 
county  families  who  would  be  at- 
tracted by  rumours  of  her  wonder- 
ful performance ;  and  Barbara  was, 
to  her  own  consciousness,  walking 
up  the  middle  aisle  of  Carlingford 
Church  in  a  veil  of  real  Brussels, 
before  little  Mr  Lake  came  in, 
hungry  and  good-tempered,  from 
his  round.  To  be  sure,  she  had 
not  concluded  who  was  to  be  the 
bridegroom ;  but  that  was  one  of 
those  matters  of  detail  which  could 
not  be  precisely  concluded  on  till 
the  time. 

Such  was  the  immediate  result, 
so  far  as  this  secondary  personage 
was  concerned,  of  Lucilla's  masterly 
impromptu ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  accomplished  warrior, 
who  had  her  wits  always  about  her, 
and  had  made,  while  engaged  in  a 
simple  reconnaissance,  so  brilliant 
and  successful  a  capture,  withdrew 
from  the  scene  still  more  entirely 
satisfied  with  herself.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  come  more  op- 
portunely for  Lucilla,  who  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  that  faculty  of 
throwing  herself  into  the  future, 
and  anticipating  the  difficulties 
of  a  position,  which  is  so  valuable 
to  all  who  aspire  to  be  leaders  of 
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mankind.  With  a  pradence  which 
DrMarjoribanks  himself  would  have 
acknowledged  to  be  remarkable  '4n 
a  person  of  her  age  and  aex"  Lu- 
cilla  had  already  foreseen  that  to 
amuse  her  guests  entirely  in  her 
own  person,  would  be  at  once  im- 
practicable and  "  bad  style."  The 
first  objection  might  have  been  got 
over,  for  Miss  Marjoribanks  had  a 
soul  above  the  ordinary  limits  of 
possibility,  but  the  second  was  un- 
answerable. This  discovery,  how- 
ever, satisfied  all  the  necessities 
of  the  position.  Lucilla,  who  was 
liberal,  as  genius  ought  always  to 
be,  was  perfectly  willing  that  aU 
the  young  ladies  in  Carlingford 
should  sing  their  little  songs  while 
she  was  entertaining  her  guests; 
and  then  at  the  right  moment, 
when  her  ruling  mind  saw  it  was 
necessary,  would  occur  the  duet — 
the  one  duet  which  would  be  the 
great  feature  of  the  evening.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  another 
quality  of  the  highest  order  de- 
veloped itself  during  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  deliberations ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  set  a  good  deal  of 
store  by  her  voice,  and  had  been 
used  to  applause,  and  had  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  individual  suc- 
cess. This,  however,  she  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  for  the  enhanced 
and  magnificent  effect  which  she 
felt  could  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  voices;  and 
the  sacrifice  was  one  which  a  weaker 
woman  would  have  been  incapable 
of  making.  She  went  home  past 
Salem  Chapel  by  the  little  lane 
which  makes  a  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  end  of  Grove 
Street  and  the  beginning  of  Grange 
Lane,  with  a  sentiment  of  satisfao- 
tion  worthy  the  greatness  of  her 
mission.  Dr  Maijoribanks  never 
came  home  to  lunch,  and  indeed 
had  a  contempt  for  that  feminine 
indulgence ;  which,  to  be  sure,  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
about  that  time  in  the  day  the  Doc- 
tor very  often  found  himself  to  be 
passing  close  by  one  or  other  of  the 
hooaes  in  the  neighbourhood  which 


had  a  reputation  for  good  sherry  or 
madeira,  such  as  exists  no  more. 
Lucilla,  accordingly,  had  her  lunch 
alone,  served  to  her  with  respect- 
ful care  by  Nancy,  who  was  still 
'  under  the  impression  of  the  inter- 
view of  the  morning;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Marjoribanks,  as  she 
sat  at  table  alone,  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  too  valuable  to  be 
left  unimproved;  for,  to  be  sure, 
there  are  few  things  more  pleasant 
than  a  little  impromptu  luncheon- 
party,  where  everybody  comes  with- 
out being  expected,  fresh  from  the 
outside  world,  and  ready  to  tell  all 
that  is  going  on;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  little  doubtful 
how  it  might  work  in  Carlingford, 
where  the  men  had  generally  some- 
thing to  do,  and  where  the  married 
ladies  took  their  luncheon  when 
the  children  had  their  dinner,  and 
presided  at  the  nursery  meaL  And 
as  for  a  party  of  young  ladies,  even 
supposing  they  had  the  courage  to 
come,  with  no  more  solid  admixture 
of  the  more  important  members  of 
society,  Lucilla,  to  tell  the  truth, 
had  no  particular  taste  for  that. 
Miss  Marjoribanks  reflected  as  she 
ate  —  and  indeed,  thanks  to  her 
perfect  health  and  her  agreeable 
morning  walk,  Lucilla  had  a  very 
pretty  appetite,  and  enjoyed  her 
meal  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  her  many 
friends — that  it  must  be  by  way  of 
making  his  visit,  which  was  aggra- 
vating under  all  circumstances,  more 
aggravating  still,  that  Tom  Marjori- 
banks had  decided  to  come  now,  of 
all  times  in  the  world.  '*  If  he  had 
waited  till  things  were  organised, 
he  might  have  been  of  a  little  use," 
Lucilla  said  to  herself;  "for  at 
least  he  could  have  brought  some 
of  the  men  that  come  on  circuit, 
and  that  would  have  made  a  little 
novelty ;  but,  of  course,  just  now 
it  would  never  do  to  make  a  rush 
at  people,  and  invite  them  all  at 
once."  After  a  moment's  consider- 
ation, however.  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
with  her  usual  candour,  reflected 
that  it  was  not  in  Tom  Maijori- 
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banks's  power  to  change  the  time 
of  the  Carlingf  ord  assizes,  and  that, 
accordingly,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed 
in  this  particular  at  least.  *^  Of 
course  it  is  not  his  fault/'  she 
added,  to  herself,  "  but  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  things  happen  with 
some  men  always  at  the  wrong 
moment;  and  it  is  «>  like  Tom.'' 
These  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  visitors,  whom 
Miss  Marjoribanks  received  with 
her  usual  grace.  The  first  was  old 
Mrs  Chiley,  who  kissed  Lucilla, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  she  had 
enjoyed  herself  on  the  Continent, 
and  if  she  had  brought  many  pretty 
things  home.  '^  My  dear,  you  have 
grown  ever  so  much  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,''  the  old  lady  said 
in  her  grandmotherly  way,  '*and 
stout  with  it,  which  is  such  a  com- 
fort with  a  tall  girl ;  and  then  your 
poor  dear  mamma  was  sa  delicate. 
I  have  always  been  a  little  anxious 
about  you  on  that  account,  Lucilla; 
and  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear,  to  see 
you  looking  so  strong." 

''Dear  Mrs  Chiley,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  who  perhaps  in  her 
heart  was  not  quite  so  gratified  by 
this  compliment  as  the  old  lady 
intended,  "the  great  aim  of  my 
life  is  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear 
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papa. 

Mrs  Chiley  was  very  much  moved 
by  this  filiid  piety,  and  she  told 
Lucilla  that  story  about  the  Colo- 
nel's niece,  Susan,  who  was  such  a 
good  daughter,  and  had  refused 
three  excellent  offers,  to  devote  her- 
self to  her  father  and  mother,  with 
which  the  public  in  Orange  Lane 
were  tolerably  acquainted.  "And 
one  of  them  was  a  baronet^  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs  Chiley.  Miss 
Ma^oribanks  did  not  make  any 
decided  response,  for  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  commit 
herself  to  such  a  height  of  self- 
abnegation  as  that;  but  the  old 
lady  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  of 
her  travels  and  adventures  instead; 
and  stayed  so  long  that  Mrs  Cen- 
tum and  Mrs  Woodbum,  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  same  mo- 


ment, found  her  still  thera  Mrs 
Chiley  was  a  little  afraid  of  Mrs 
Woodbum,  and  she  took  her  leave 
hastily,  with  another  kiss;  and 
Lucilla  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  only  two  women  who 
could  attempt  a  rival  enterprise  to 
her  own  in  CarUngford.  As  for 
Mrs  Woodbum,  she  had  settled  her- 
self in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
and  was  fully  prepared  to  take  notes. 
To  be  sure,  Lucilla  was  the  very 
person  to  fall  victim  to  her  arts  ; 
for  that  confidence  in  herself  which, 
in  one  point  of  view,  gave  grandeur 
to  the  character  of  Miss  Marjori- 
banks, gave  her  also  a  certain 
naivete  and  openness  which  the 
most  simple  rustic  could  not  have 
surpassed. 

"  I  am  sure  by  her  face  she  has 
been  telling  you  about  my  niece 
Susan,"  said  the  mimic,  assuming 
Mrs  Chiley's  tone,  and  almost  her 
appearance,  for  the  moment,  "  and 
that  one  of  them  was  a  baronet,  my 
dear.  I  always  know  from  her 
looks  what  she  has  been  saying  ; 
and  'the  Colonel  was  much  as  usual, 
but  suffering  a  little  from  the  cold, 
as  he  always  does  in  this  climate.' 
She  must  be  a  good  soul,  for  she 
always  has  her  favourite  little 
speeches  written  in  her  face." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  who  felt  it  was 
her  duty  to  make  an  example; 
"  there  has  always  been  one  thing 
remarked  of  me  all  my  life,  that  I 
never  have  had  a  great  sense  of  hum- 
our. I  know  it  is  singular,  but  when 
one  has  a  defect,  it  is  always  so 
much  better  to  confess  it.  I  always 
get  on  very  well  with  anything  else, 
but  I  never  had  any  sense  of  hum- 
our, you  know ;  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  Mrs  Chiley.  She  has  always 
had  a  fancy  for  me  from  the  time  I 
was  bom;  and  she  has  such  nice 
manners.  But  then,  it  is  so  odd  I 
should  have  no  sense  of  humour," 
said  Lucilla,  addressing  herself  to 
Mrs  Centum,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa  by  her.  "  Don't  you  Uiink 
it  is  very  odd  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  nice,"  said 
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Mrs  Centum.  "  I  hate  people  that 
laugh  at  everything.  I  don't  see 
mach  to  laugh  at  myself,  I  am  sure, 
in  this  distracting  world ;  any  one 
who  has  a  lot  of  children  and  ser- 
vants like  me  to  look  after,  finds 
very  little  to  laugh  at."  And  she 
seized  the  opportunity  to  enter  up- 
on domestic  circumstances.  Mrs 
Woodbum  did  not  answer  a  word. 
She  made  a  most  dashing  murder- 
ous sketch  of  Lucilla,  but  that  did 
the  future  ruler  of  Oarlingfordvery 
little  harm;  and  then,  by  the  even- 


ing, it  was  known  through  all 
Grange  Lane  that  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  had  snubbed  the  caricaturist 
who  kept  all  the  good  people  in 
terror  of  their  lives.  Snubbed  her 
absolutely,  and  took  the  words  out 
of  her  very  mouth,  was  the  report 
that  flew  through  Grange  Lane;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  how  Lucilla's 
prestige  rose  in  consequence,  and 
how  much  people  began  to  expect 
of  Miss  Marjoribanks,  who  had  per- 
formed such  a  feat  almost  on  the 
first  day  of  her  return  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tom  Maijoribanks  arrived  that 
night,  according  to  the  Doctor's  ex- 
pectation. He  arrived,  with  that 
curious  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  which  characterised 
the  young  man,  at  an  hour  which 
put  Nancy  entirely  out,  and  upset 
the  equanimity  of  the  kitchen  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  least.  He 
came,  if  any  one  can  conceive  of 
such  an  instance  of  carelessness, 
by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  just  as 
they  had  finished  putting  to  rights 
down-stairs.  After  this.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  conclusion,  that  the  fact 
of  the  Cariingford  assizes  occurring 
a  day  or  two  after  her  arrival,  when 
as  yet  she  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  was  to 
like  Tom,  may  be  partially  under- 
stood. And  of  course  he  was  furi- 
ously hungry,  and  could  have  man- 
aged perfectly  to  be  in  time  for  din- 
ner if  he  had  not  missed  the  train 
at  Didcot  Junction,  by  some  won- 
derful blunder  of  the  railway  peo- 
ple, which  never  could  have  occur- 
red but  for  his  unlucky  presence 
among  the  passengers.  Lucilla 
took  Thomas  apart,  and  sent  him 
down-stairs  with  the  most  concili- 
atory message.  ''Tell  Nancy  not 
to  put  herself  about,  but  to  send 
up  something  cold — the  cold  pie, 
or  anything  she  can  find  handy. 
Tell  her  I  am  <o  vexed,  but  it  is 
just  like  Mr  Tom;  and  he  never 
knows  what  he  is  eating,"  said  Miss 


Marjoribanks.  As  for  Nancy,  this 
sweetness  did  not  subdue  her  in 
the  least  She  said,  'Til  thank 
Miss  Lucilla  to  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness. The  cold  pie's  for  master's 
breakfast.  I  ain't  such  a  goose  as 
not  to  know  what  to  send  up-stairs, 
and  that  Tummas  can  tell  her  if 
he  likes."  In  the  mean  time  the 
Doctor  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
much  against  his  will,  with  the  two 
young  people,  spinning  about  the 
room,  and  looking  at  Lucilla's 
books  and  knick-knacks  on  the 
tables  by  way  of  covering  his  im- 
patience. He  wanted  to  carry  off 
Tom,  who  was  rather  a  favourite, 
to  his  own  den  down-stairs,  where 
the  young  man's  supper  was  to  be 
served ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Dr 
Marjoribanks  could  not  deny  that 
Lucilla  had  a  right  to  the  greetings 
and  homage  of  her  cousin.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  on  the 
whole,  as  he  looked  at  the  two, 
what  a  much  more  sensible  arrange- 
ment it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
had  the  boy,  instead  of  his  sister, 
who  had  been  a  widow  for  ever  so 
long,  and  no  doubt  had  spoiled  her 
son,  as  women  always  do ;  and  then 
Lucilla  might  have  passed  under  the 
sway  of  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  who  no 
doubt  would  have  known  how  to 
manage  her.  Thus  the  Doctor 
mused,  with  that  sense  of  mild 
amazement  at  the  blunders  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  so  many  people  ex- 
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pefience,  and  without  any  idea  that 
Mrs  Marjoribanks  would  have  found 
a  task  a  great  deal  beyond  her 
powers  in  the  management  of  Lu- 
dlla.  As  for  Tom,  he  was  horribly 
hungry,  having  found,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  no  possible  means  of 
lunching  at  Didcot;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  exhilarated  by 
Lucilla's  smile,  and  delighted  to 
think  of  having  a  week  at  least  to 
spend  in  her  society.  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  you  looking  so 
well,"  he  was  saying;  "and  you 
know  my  opinion  generally  on  that 
subject"  To  which  Lucilla  re- 
sponded in  a  way  to  wither  all  the 
germs  of  sentiment  in  the  bud. 

"What  subject  1 "  she  said ;  "my 
looks?  I  am  sure  they  can't  be 
interesting  to  you.  You  are  as 
hungry  as  ever  you  can  be,  and  I 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Papa,  he 
is  famishing,  and  I  don't  think  he 
can  contain  himself  any  longer.  Do 
take  him  down-stairs,  and  let  him 
have  something  to  eat.  For  my- 
self," Lucilla  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  it  is  my  duty  that  keeps  me 
up.  You  know  it  has  always  been 
the  object  of  my  life  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  papa." 

"Come  along,  Tom,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Don't  waste  your  time 
philandering  when  your  supper  is 
ready."  And  Dr  Marjoribanks  led 
the  way  down-stairs,  leaving  Tom, 
who  followed  him,  in  a  state  of 
great  curiosity  to  know  what  secret 
oppression  it  might  be  under  which 
his  cousin  was  supported  by  her 
duty.  Naturally  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  a  possible  rival — some 
one  whom  the  sensible  Doctor 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to;  and 
his  very  ears  grew  red  with  excite- 
ment at  this  idea.  But,  notwith- 
standing, he  ate  a  very  satisfactory 
meal  in  the  library,  where  he  had 
to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions. 
Tom  had  his  tray  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  Doctor,  who  had, 
according  to  his  hospitable  old- 
fashioned  habit,  taken  a  glass  of 
claret  to  "  keep  him  company,"  sat 
in  his  easy-chair  bet  ween  the  fire  and 


the  table,  and  sipped  his  wine,  and 
admired  its  colour  and  purity  in 
the  light,  and  watched  with  satis- 
faction the  excellent  meal  his  ne- 
phew was  making.  He  asked  him 
all  about  his  prospects,  and  what 
he  was  doing,  which  Tom  replied  to 
with  the  frankest  confidence.  He 
was  not  very  fond  of  work,  nor  were 
his  abilities  anything  out  of  the 
common;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Tom  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  gain  the  Woolsack  in 
time;  and  Dr  Marjoribanks  gave 
something  like  a  sigh  as  he  listened, 
and  wondered  much  what  Provi- 
dence could  be  thinking  of  not  to 
give  him  the  boy. 

Lucilla  meantime  was  very  much 
occupied  up-stairs.  She  had  the 
new  housemaid  up  nominally  to 
give  her  instructions  about  Mr 
Tom's  room,  but  really  to  take  the 
covers  off  the  chairs,  and  see  how 
they  looked  when  the  room  was 
lighted  up;  but  the  progress  of 
decay  had  gone  too  far  to  stand 
that  trial  After  all,  the  chintz, 
though  none  of  the  freshest,  was 
the  best.  When  the  gentlemen 
came  up-stairs,  which  Tom,  to  the 
Doctor's  disgust,  insisted  on  doing, 
Lucilla  was  found  in  the  act  of 
pacing  the  room — spacing,  not  in 
the  sentimental  sense  of  making  a 
little  promenade  up  and  down,  but 
in  the  homely  practical  signification, 
with  a  view  of  measuring,  that  she 
might  form  an  idea  how  much  car- 
pet was  required.  Lucilla  was  tall 
enough  to  go  through  this  process 
without  any  great  drawback  in 
point  of  grace — the  long  step  giv- 
ing rather  a  tragedy-queen  effect  to 
her  handsome  but  substantial  per- 
son and  long,  sweeping  dress.  She 
stopped  short,  however,  when  she 
saw  them,  and  withdrew  to  the 
sofa,  on  which  she  had  established 
her  throne ;  and  there  was  a  little 
airof  conscious  pathos  on  her  face  as 
she  sat  down,  which  impressed  her 
companions.  As  for  Tom,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  it  must  have 
something  to  do  with  that  mystery 
under  which  Lucilla  was  supported 
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by  her  duty;  and  the  irrelevant 
young  man  conceived  immediately 
a  violent  desire  to  knock  the  fellow 
down ;  whereas  there  was  no  fellow 
at  all  in  the  case,  unless  it  might  be 
Mr  Holden,  the  upholsterer,  whose 
visits  Miss  Marjoribanks  would 
have  received  with  greater  enthu- 
siasm at  this  moment  than  those  of 
the  most  eligible  eldest  son  in  Eng- 
land. And  then  she  gave  a  little 
pathetic  sigh. 

"  What  were  you  doing,  Lucilla  ]  *' 
said  her  father, — "  rehearsing  Lady 
Macbeth,  I  suppose.  At  least  you 
looked  exactly  like  it  when  we  came 
into  the  room." 

"No,  papa,"  said  Lucilla, sweetly; 
*'  I  was  only  measuring  to  see  how 
much  carpet  we  should  want ;  and 
that,  you  know,  and  Tom's  coming, 
made  me  think  of  old  times.  You 
are  so  much  down-stairs  in  the  li- 
brary that  you  don't  feel  it ;  but  a 
lady  has  to  spend  her  life  in  the 
drawing-room — and  then  I  always 
was  so  domestic.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  is  outside,  I  always  find 
my  pleasure  at  home.  I  cannot 
help  if  it  has  a  little  effect  on  my 
spirits  now  and  then,"  said  MIbs 
Marjoribanks,  looking  down  upon 
her  handkerchief,  ''to  be  always 
surrounded  with  things  that  have 
such  associations '* 

''What  associations?"  said  the 
amazed  Doctor.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  wife  ;  but  it 
was  four  years  ago,  and  he  had  got 
used  to  her  absence  from  her  fa- 
vourite sofa ;  and,  on  the  whole,  in 
that  particular,  had  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangements  of  Providence. 
"Really,  Lucilla,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean." 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks, with  resignation.  "  I  know 
you  don't,  and  that  is  what  makes 
it  so  sad.  But  talking  of  new  car- 
pets, you  know,  I  had  such  an  ad- 
venture to-day  that  I  must  tell  you 
—quite  one  of  my  adventures — ^the 
very  luckiest  thing.  It  happened 
when  I  was  out  walking;  I  heard 
a  voice  out  of  a  house  in  Grove 
Street,  j  ust  the  vfry  thing  to  go  with 


my  voice.  That  is  not  a  thing  that 
happens  every  day,"  said  Lucilla, 
"for  all  the  masters  have  always 
told  me  that  my  voice  was  some- 
thing quite  by  itself.  When  I 
heard  it,  though  it  was  in  Qrove 
Street,  and  all  the  people  about,  I 
could  have  danced  for  joy." 

"It  was  a  man's  voice,  I  sup- 
pose," suggested  Tom  Marjoribanks, 
in  gloomy  tones ;  and  the  Doctor 
added,  in  his  cynical  way — 

"  It's  a  wonderful  advantage  to 
be  so  pleased  about  trifles.  What 
number  was  it  ?  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  many  patients  in  Grove 
Street,"  said  Dr  Marjoribanks.  "  I 
would  find  a  voice  to  suit  you  in 
another  quarter,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Dear  papa,  it's  such  a  pity  that 
you  don't  understand,"  said  Lucilla, 
compassionately.  "It  turned  out 
to  be  Barbara  Lake ;  for,  of  course, 
I  went  in  directly,  and  found  out. 
I  never  heard  a  voice  that  went  so 
well  with  mine."  If  Miss  Marjori- 
banks did  not  go  into  raptures  over 
the  contralto  on  its  own  merits,  it 
was  not  from  any  jealousy,  of  which, 
indeed,  she  was  incapable,  but  sim- 
ply because  its  adaptation  to  her 
own  seemed  to  her  by  far  its  most 
interesting  quality,  and  indeed  al- 
most the  sole  claim  it  had  to  con- 
sideration from  the  world. 

"Barbara  Lake?"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "There's  something  in  that. 
If  you  can  do  her  any  good,  or  get 
her  teaching  or  anything — I  have 
a  regard  for  poor  Lake,  poor  little 
fellow  1  He's  kept  up  wonderfully 
since  his  wife  died  ;  and  nobody 
expected  it  of  him,"  Dr  Marjori- 
banks continued,  with  a  moment- 
ary dreary  recollection  of  the  time 
when  the  poor  woman  took  fare- 
well of  her  children,  which  indeed 
was  the  next  day  after  that  on 
which  his  own  wife,  who  had  no- 
body in  particular  to  take  farewell 
of,  faded  out  of  her  useless  life. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  "  I  mean 
her  to  come  here  and  sing  with  me; 
but,  then,  one  needs  to  organise  a  lit- 
tle first.     I  am  nineteen-— how  long 
is  it  since  you  were  married,  papa?" 
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"  Two -and- twenty  years,"  said 
the  Doctor,  abruptly.  He  did  not 
observe  the  strangeness  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  he  had  been  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  his  face  was  a  trifle  graver 
than  usual,  though  neither  of  his 
young  companions  thought  of  re- 
marking it.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not 
a  young  man  even  when  he  mar- 
ried; but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
something  more  than  this  perfect 
comfort  and  respectability,  and 
those  nice  little  dinners,  had  seem- 
ed to  shine  on  his  horizon  when 
he  brought  home  his  incapable 
bride. 

"  Two-and-twenty  years !  "  ex- 
claimed Lucilla.  "  I  don't  mind 
talking  before  Tom,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  family.  The  things  are  all 
the  same  as  they  were  when  mamma 
came  home,  though,  I  am  sure,  no- 
body would  believe  it.  I  think  it 
is  going  against  Providence,  for  my 
part  Nothing  was  ever  intended 
to  last  so  long,  except  the  things 
the  Jews,  poor  souls !  wore  in  the 
desert,  perhaps.  Papa,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  choose 
the  colours  myself.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  choosing  colours  that  go 
well  with  one's  complexion.  People 
think  of  that  for  their  dresses,  but 
not  for  their  rooms,  which  are  of  so 
much  more  importance.  I  should 
have  liked  blue,  but  blue  gets  so 
soon  tawdry.  I  think,"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  rising  and  looking 
at  herself  seriously  in  the  glass, 
"that  I  have  enough  complexion 
at  present  to  venture  upon  a  pale 
spring  green." 

This  little  calculation,  which  a  ti- 
mid young  woman  would  have  taken 
care  to  do  by  herself,  Lucilla  did 
publicly,  with  her  usual  discrimina- 
tion. The  Doctor,  who  had  looked 
a  little  grim  at  first,  could  not  but 
laugh  when  he  saw  the  sober  look 
of  care  and  thought  with  which 
Miss  Maijoribanks  examined  her 
capabilities  in  the  glass.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  action  itself  that 
amused  her  father,  as  the  consum- 
mate ability  of  the  youngrevolation- 


ary.  Dr  Marjoribanks  was  Scotch, 
and  had  a  respect  for  "talent" 
in  every  development,  as  is  natural 
to  his  nation.  He  did  not  even 
give  his  daughter  the  credit  for  sin- 
cerity which  she  deserved,  but  set 
it  all  to  the  score  of  her  genius, 
which  was  complimentary,  certainly, 
in  one  point  of  view  ;  but  the  fact 
was  that  Lucilla  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and  that  she  did  what  was 
natural  to  her  under  guidance  of 
her  genius,  so  as  always  to  be  in 
good  fortune,  just  as  Tom  Maijori- 
banks, under  the  guidance  of  his, 
brought  discredit  even  upon  those 
eternal  ordinances  of  English  gov- 
ernment which  fixed  the  time  of 
the  Carlingford  assizes.  Lucilla 
was  quite  in  earnest  in  thinking 
that  the  colour  of  the  drawing-room 
was  an  important  matter,  and  that 
a  woman  of  sense  had  very  good  rea- 
son for  suiting  it  to  her  complexion 
— an  idea  which  accordingly  she 
proceeded  to  develop  and  explain. 

"  For  one  can  change  one's 
dress,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
"as  often  as  one  likes — at  least 
as  often,  you  know,  as  one  has 
dresses  to  change ;  but  the  furni- 
ture remains  the  same.  I  am  al- 
ways a  perfect  guy,  whatever  I 
wear,  when  I  sit  against  a  red  car- 
tain.  You  men  say  that  a  woman 
always  knows  when  she's  good-look- 
ing, but  I  am  happy  to  say  /  know 
when  I  look  a  guy.  What  I  mean 
is  a  delicate  pale-green,  papa.  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  wears  just  as 
well  as  any  other  colour;  and  all 
the  painters  say  it  is  the  very  thing 
for  pictures.  The  carpet,  of  course, 
would  be  a  darker  shade ;  and  as 
for  the  chairs,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  keep  to  one  colour.  Both 
red  and  violet  go  beautifully  with 
green,  you  know.  I  am  sure  Mr 
Holden  and  I  could  settle  all  about 
it  without  giving  you  any  trouble." 

"Who  told  you,  Lucilla,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  that  I  meant  to  re- 
furnish the  house  1 "  He  was  even 
a  little  angry  at  her  boldness,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  so  much 
amused  and  pleased  in  his  heart 
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to  have  so  clever  a  daughter,  that 
all  the  tones  that  could  produce 
terror  were  softened  out  of  his 
voice.  ''I  never  heard  that  was 
a  sort  of  thing  that  a  man  had  to 
do  for  his  daughter,"  said  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks ;  "  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  I  should  do  with  all 
that  finery  when  yon  get  married — 
as  I  suppose  you  will  by-and-by — 
and  leave  me  alone  in  the  house  V^ 

''  Ah,  that  is  the  important  ques- 
tion," said  Tom.  As  usual,  it  was 
Tom's  luck  ;  but  then,  when  there 
did  happen  to  be  a  moment  when 
he  ought  to  be  silent,  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow  could  not  help  but 
speak. 

'^  Perhaps  I  may  marry  some 
time,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  with 
composure;  "it  would  be  fooUsh, 
you  know,  to  make  any  engagements; 
but  that  will  depend  greatly  upon 
how  you  behave,  and  how  Carlinff- 
ford  behaves,  papa.  I  give  myself 
ten  years  here,  if  you  should  be 
very  good.  By  twenty-nine  I  shall 
be  going  off  a  little,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  tiring,  for  anything  I  can 
telL  Ten  years  is  a  long  time,  and 
naturally,  in  the  mean  time,  I  want 
to  look  as  well  as  possible.  Stop  a 
minute ;  I  forgot  to  put  down  the 
number  of  paces  for  the  length. 
Tom,  please  to  do  it  over  again 
for  me ;  of  course,  your  steps  are 
a  great  deal  longer  than  mine." 

'^  Tom  is  tired,"  said  the  Doctor; 
''and  there  are  no  new  carpets 
coming  out  of  my  pockets.  Be- 
sides, he's  goin^  to  bed,  and  I'm 
going  down-stairs  to  the  library. 
We  may  as  well  bid  you  good- 
night." 

These  words,  however,  were  ad- 
dressed to  deaf  ears.  Tom,  as  was 
natural,  had  started  immediately  to 
obey  Lucilla,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound ;  and  the  old  Doctor  looked 
on  with  a  little  amazement  and  a 
little  amusement,  recognising,  with 
something  of  the  surprise  which 
that  discovery  always  gives  to  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  that  his  visitor 
cared  twenty  times  more  for  what 
Lucilla  said  than  for  anything  that 


his  superior  wisdom  could  suggest. 
He  would  have  gone  off  and  left 
them  as  a  couple  of  young  fools,  if 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  all  at 
once,  that  since  this  sort  of  thing 
had  begun,  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  he  would  choose  to  see 
dancing  attendance  on  his  daugh- 
ter was  Tom  Marjoribanks.  Oddly 
enough,  though  he  had  just  been 
finding  fault  with  Providence  for 
not  giving  him  a  son  instead  of  a 
daughter,  he  was  not  at  all  delight- 
ed nor  grateful  when  Providence 
put  before  him  this  simple  method 
of  providing  himself  with  the  son 
he  wanted.  He  took  a  great  deal 
too  much  interest  in  Tom  Marjori- 
banks to  let  him  do  anything  so 
foolish ;  and  as  for  Lucilla,  the 
idea  that,  after  all  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  her  expensive  educa- 
tion, and  her  year  on  the  Continent, 
she  should  marry  a  man  who  had 
nothing,  disgusted  the  Doctor.  He 
kept  his  seat  accordingly,  though 
he  was  horribly  bored  by  the  draw- 
ing-room and  its  claims,  and  wanted 
very  much  to  return  to  the  library, 
and  get  into  his  slippers  and  his 
dressing-gown.  It  was  rather  a 
pretty  picture,  on  the  whole,  which 
he  was  regarding.  Lucilla,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  this  discussion,  had 
put  on  green  ribbons  on  the  white 
dress  which  she  always  wore  in  the 
evening,  and  her  tawny  curls  and 
fresh  complexion  carried  off  trium- 
phantly that  difficult  colour.  Per- 
haps a  critical  observer  might  have 
said  that  her  figure  was  a  little  too 
developed  and  substantial  for  those 
vestal  robes ;  but  then  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks was  young,  and  could 
bear  it.  She  was  standing  by,  not 
far  from  the  fire,  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Doctor,  looking  on  anxi- 
ously, while  Tom  measured  the 
room  with  his  long  steps.  ''  I 
never  said  you  were  to  stride,"  said 
Lucilla ;  "  take  moderate  steps,  and 
don't  be  so  silly.  I  was  doing  it 
myself  famously  if  you  had  not 
come  in  and  interrupted  me.  It 
is  frightful  to  belong  to  a  family 
where  the  men  are  so  stupid,"  said 
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Miss-  Maijoribanks,  with  a  sigh  and  the  flowers  at  his  leisure* 
of  real  distress ;  for,  to  be  sure.  Good-night,  papa/'  said  Lucilla, 
the  unlucky  Tom  immediately  be-  giving  him  her  round  fresh  cheek 
thought  himself  to  tsJce  small  steps  to  kiss.  She  went  out  of  the  room 
like  tl^ose  of  a  lady,  which  all  but  with  a  certain  triumph,  feeling  that 
threw  him  on  his  well-formed  though  she  had  fully  signified  her  inten- 
meaningless  nose.  Lucilla  shook  tions,  which  is  always  an  important 
her  head  with  an  exasperated  look,  matter ;  and  shook  hands  in  a  con- 
and  contracted  her  lips  with  dis-  descending  way  with  Tom,  who 
dain,  as  he  passed  her  on  his  ill-  had  broken  his  shins  in  a  headlong 
omened  career.  Of  course  he  came  rush  to  open  the  door.  She  looked 
right  up  against  the  little  table  on  at  him  with  an  expression  of  mild 
which  she  had  with  her  own  hand  despair,  and  shook  her  head  again 
arranged  a  bouquet  of  geraniums  as  she  accorded  him  that  sign  of 
and  mignonette.  "  It  is  what  he  amity.  "  If  you  only  would  look 
always  does,"  she  said  to  the  Doc-  a  little  where  you  are  going,"  said 
tor,  calmly,  as  Tom  arrived  at  that  Miss  Marjoribanks ; — ^perhaps  she 
climax  of  his  fate  ;  and  the  look  meant  the  words  to  convey  an  alle- 
with  which  she  accompanied  these  gorical  as  well  as  a  positive  mean- 
words,  as  she  rang  the  bell  smartly  ing,  as  so  many  people  have  been 
and  promptly,  mollified  the  Doc-  found  out  to  do — and  then  she 
tor's  heart.  pursued  her  peaceful  way  upstairs. 

'*  I  can  tell  you  the  size  of  the  As  for  the  Doctor,  he  went  off  to 

room,  if  that  is  all  you  want,''  said  his  library  rubbing  his  hands,  glad 

Dr  Marjoribanks.     "  I  suppose  you  to  be  released,  and  laughing  softly 

mean  to  give  parties,  and  drive  me  at  his    nephew's    abashed    looks, 

out  of  my  senses  with  dancing  and  "  She  knows  how  to  put  him  down 

singing.  —  No,  Lucilla,  you  must  at  least,"  the  Doctor  said  to  him- 

wait  tUl  you  get  married — that  will  self,  well    pleased  ;  and    he  was 

never  do  for  me."  so  much  amused  by  his  daughter's 

'*  Dear  papa,"  said  Lucilla,  sweet-  superiority  to  the  vulgar  festivity 
ly,  "  it  is  so  dreadful  to  hear  you  of  parties,  that  he  almost  gave  in 
^2ly  parties.  Everybody  knows  that  to  the  idea  of  refurnishing  the 
the  only  thing  I  care  for  in  life  drawing-room  to  suit  Lucilla's  corn- 
is  to  be  a  comfort  to  you ;  and  as  plexion.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
for  dancing,  I  saw  at  once  that  was  once  more  over  the  fire,  and  in- 
out  of  the  question.  Dancing  is  dulged  in  a  little  laugh  all  by  him- 
all  very  well,"  said  Miss  Marjori-  self  over  that  original  idea.  *'  So  it 
banks,  thoughtfully ;  ''  but  it  im-  is  Evenings  she  means  to  have  !  " 
plies  quantities  of  young  people —  said  the  Doctor ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
and  young  people  can  never  make  nothing  could  be  more  faded  than 
what  /  call  society.  It  is  Evenings  the  curtains,  and  there  were  bits 
I  mean  to  have,  papa.  I  am  sure  of  the  carpet  in  which  the  pattern 
you  want  to  go  down-^stairs,  and  I  was  scarcely  discernible.  So  that, 
suppose  Tom  would  think  it  civil  on  the  whole,  up  to  this  point  there 
to  sit  with  me,  though  he  is  tired ;  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
so  I  will  show  you  a  good  example,  that  Lucilla  would  have  everything 
and  Thomas  can  pick  up  the  table  her  own  way. 


CHAPTEB  Vlf. 

Miss  Marjoribanks  had  so  many  in  her  way :  naturally  the  young 

things  to  think  of  next  morning  man  was  briefless,  and  came  on 

that  she  found  her  cousin,  who  was  circuit  for  the  name  of  the  thing, 

rather  difl&cult  to  get  rid  of,  much  and  was  quite  disposed  to  dawdle 
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the  first  morning,  and  attach  him- 
self to  the  active  footsteps  of 
Lncilla;  and  for  her  part,  she 
had  things  to  occupy  her  so  very 
much  more  important.  For  one 
thing,  one  of  Dr  Maijoribanks's 
little  dinner-parties  was  to  take 
place  that  evening,  which  would  be 
the  first  under  the  new  rSgime,  and 
was  naturally  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety  to  all  parties.  ''  I  shall  go 
down  and  ask  Mrs  Chiley  to  come 
with  the  Colonel,"  said  Lucilla. 
<<  I  have  always  meant  to  do  that. 
We  can't  have  a  full  dinner-party, 
you  know,  as  long  as  the  house  is 
so  shabby ;  but  I  am  sure  Mrs 
Chiley  will  come  to  take  care  of 
me. 

"  To  take  care  of  you ! — ^in  your 
father's  house !  Do  you  think 
they'll  biter'  said  the  Doctor, 
grimly ;  but  as  for  Lucilla,  she  was 
quite  prepared  for  that 

"  I  must  have  a  chaperone,  you 
know,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  say  it 
is  not  quite  absurd ;  but  then,  at 
first,  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
give  in  to  the  prejudices  of  society. 
That  is  how  I  have  always  been  so 
successful,"  said  the  experienced 
Lucilla.  "  I  never  went  in  the 
face  of  anybody's  prejudices.  Af- 
terwards, you  know,  when  one  is 
known " 

The  Doctor  laughed,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  sighed.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  Mrs 
Chiley,  who  had,  on  the  whole,  as 
women  go,  a  very  superior  train- 
ing, and  knew  what  a  good  dinner 
was ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  of  which  Dr  Marjo- 
ribanks,  vaguely  oppressed  with  the 
idea  of  new  paper,  new  curtains, 
and  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
entrance  of  Mr  Holden  the  up- 
holsterer into  the  house,  did  not 
see  the  end.  He  acquiesced,  of 
course,  since  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  spectre  of  Mrs  Chiley  sit- 
ting at  his  right  hand  clouded  over 
for  the  Doctor  the  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  the  evening.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  put  her  at  the 


head  of  the  table  beside  Lucilla, 
whom  she  was  to  come  to  take  care 
of,  he  could  have  borne  it  better — 
and  to  be  sure  it  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  reasonable ;  but 
then  that  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  Doctor  gave  in 
with  a  sigh.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
began  to  realise  the  more  serious 
result  of  that  semi-abdication  into 
which  he  had  been  beguiled.  The 
female  element,  so  Ions  peacefully 
ignored  and  kept  at  a  distance,  had 
come  in  again  in  triumph  and  taken 
possession,  and  the  Doctor  knew 
too  well  by  the  experience  of  a 
long  life  what  a  restless  and 
troublesome  element  it  was.  He 
had  begun  to  feel  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  precisely  amusing  as  he  took 
his  place  in  his  brougham.  It  was 
good  sport  to  see  Lucilla  make  an 
end  of  Tom,  and  put  her  bridle 
upon  the  stiff  neck  of  Nancy;  but 
when  it  came  to  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Doctor's  dinners,  his 
intellect  naturally  got  more  obtuse, 
and  he  did  not  see  the  joke. 

As  for  Tom,  he  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  summarily.  "  Do  go 
away,"  Miss  Maijoribanks  said,  in 
her  straightforward  way.  "You 
can  come  back  to  luncheon  if  you 
like ; — that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  pick 
up  anybody  that  is  very  amusing, 
you  may  bring  him  here  about  half- 
past  one,  and  if  any  of  my  friends 
have  come  to  call  by  that  time,  I 
win  give  you  lunch ;  but  it  must 
be  somebody  very  amusing,  or  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you," 
said  Lucilla.  And  with  this  dis- 
missal Tom  Maijoribanks  departed, 
not  more  content  than  the  Doctor ; 
for,  to  be  sure,  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  which  the  poor  fellow 
thought  of  was  to  bring  somebody 
who  was  very  amusing,  to  injure  his 
chances  with  Lucilla.  Tom,  like 
most  other  people,  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  fathoming  the  grand 
conception  which  inspired  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  When  she  told  Lim 
that  it  was  the  object  of  her  life  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa,  he  believed 
it  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  never 
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occurred  to  him  that  that  filial 
devotion,  though  beautiful  to  con- 
template, would  preserve  Lucilla's 
heart  from  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
youth,  or  that  she  was  at  all  in 
earnest  in  postponing  all  matrimo- 
nial intentions  until  she  was  nine- 
and-twenty,  and  had  begun  to  '^  ^ 
off  **  a  little.  So  he  went  away  dis- 
consolate enough,  wavering  between 
his  instinct  of  obedience  and  his 
desire  of  being  in  Lucilla's  com- 
pany, and  a  desperate  determina- 
tion never  to  be  the  means  of  injur- 
ing himself  by  presenting  to  her 
anybody  who  was  very  amusing. 
All  Miss  Marjoribanks's  tnonde, 
as  it  happened,  was  a  little  out  of 
humour  that  day.  She  had  gone 
on  so  far  triumphantly  that  it  had 
now  come  to  be  necessary  that  she 
should  receive  a  little  check  in  her 
victorious  career. 

When  Tom  was  disposed  of,  Miss 
Marjoribanks  put  on  her  hat  and 
went  down  Orange  Lane  to  carry 
her  invitation  to  Mrs  Chiley,  who 
naturally  was  very  much  pleased  to 
come.  *'  But,  my  dear,  you  must 
tell  me  what  to  put  on,"  the  old 
lady  said.  ^'  I  don't  think  I  have 
had  anything  new  since  you  were 
home  last.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  Dr  Marjoribanks's  dinners 
that  I  feel  a  little  excited,  as  if  I 
was  going  to  be  made  a  freemason 
or  something.  There  is  my  brown, 
you  know,  that  I  wear  at  home 
when  we  have  anybody — and  my 
black  velvet;  and  then  there  is  my 
French  grey  that  I  got  for  Mary 
Chiley's  marriage." 

"  Dear  Mrs  Chiley,"  said  Lucilla, 
''it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least 
what  you  wear;  there  are  only  to 
be  gentlemen,  you  know,  and  one 
never  dresses  for  gentlemen.  You 
must  keep  that  beautiful  black  vel- 
vet for  another  time." 

•;  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs 
Chiley,  ''  /  am  long  past  that  sort 
of  thing — ^but  the  men  think,  you 
know,  that  it  is  always  for  them  we 
dress." 

'*Yes,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
"  their  vanity  ia  something  dread- 


ful— ^but  it  is  one  of  my  principles 
never  to  dress  unless  there  are 
ladies.  A  white  frock,  high  in  the 
neck,"  said  Lucilla,  with  sweet  sim- 
plicity— ''as  for  anything  else,  it 
would  be  bad  style." 

Mrs  Chiley  gave  her  young  visi- 
tor a  very  cordial  kiss  when  she 
went  away.  "  The  sense  she  has !" 
said  the  old  lady ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Colonel's  wife  was  so  old- 
fashioned  that  this  contemptuous 
way  of  treating  "  The  Qentlemen" 
puzzled  her  unprogressive  intelli- 
gence. She  thought  it  was  super- 
human virtue  on  Lucilla's  part» 
nearly  incredible,  and  yet  establish- 
ed by  proofs  so  incontestable  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  doubt  it ; 
and  she  felt  ashamed  of  herself, 
she  who  might  have  been  a  grand- 
mother had  such  been  the  will 
of  Providence,  for  lingering  five 
minutes  undecided  between  her 
two  best  caps.  "  I  daresay  Lucilla 
does  not  spend  so  much  time  on 
such  vanity,  and  she  only  nine- 
teen," said  the  penitent  old  lady. 
As  for  Miss  Marjoribanks,  she  re- 
turned up  Orange  Lane  with  a 
mind  at  ease,  and  that  conscious- 
ness of  superior  endowments  which 
gives  amiability  and  expansion 
even  to  the  countenance.  She  did 
not  give  any  money  to  the  beggar 
who  at  that  period  infested  Orange 
Lane  with  her  six  children,  for  that 
was  contrary  to  those  principles  of 
political  economy  which  she  had 
studied  with  such  success  at  Mount 
Pleasant;  but  she  stopped  and  asked 
her  name,  and  where  she  lived, 
and  promised  to  inquire  into  her 
case.  "  If  you  are  honest  and  want 
to  work,  I  will  try  to  find  you 
something  to  do,"  said  Miss  Mar* 
joribanks ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
threat  appalling  enough  to  keep  her 
free  from  any  further  molestation 
on  the  part  of  that  interesting 
family.  But  Lucilla,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, felt  it  equally  natural  that 
beneficence  should  issue  from  her 
in  this  manner  as  in  that  other 
mode  of  feeding  the  hungry  which 
she  was  willing  to  adopt  at  half* 
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past  one,  and  had  solemnly  engaged 
herself  to  fulfil  at  seven  o'clock  She 
went  up  after  that  to  Mr  Holden's, 
and  had  a  most  interesting  conver- 
sation, and  found  among  his  stores 
a  delicious  damask,  softly,  spiritu- 
aUy  green,  of  which,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  she  tried  the  effect 
in  one  of  the  great  mirrors  which 
ornamented  the  shop.    *^  It  is  just 
the  tint  I  want,"  Lucilla  said,  when 
she  had  applied  that  unusual  test ; 
and  she  left  the  fashionable  uphol- 
sterer of  Carlingford  in  a  state  of 
some  uncertainty  whether  it  was 
curtains  or  dresses  that  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks   meant  to   have   made, 
rerhaps  this  confusion  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Ludlla's  mind  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  she  should  not  go  round 
by  Grove  Street,  and  try  tiiat  duet 
again   with    Barbara,    and   invite 
her  to  Grange  Lane  in  the  evening 
to  electrify  the  little  company ;  or 
whether,  in  case  this  latter  idea 
might  not  be  practicable,  she  should 
bring  Barbara  with  her  to  lunch  by 
way  of   occupying  Tom   Marjori- 
banks.    Lucilla  stood  at  Mr  Hol- 
den's  door  for  five  seconds  at  least 
balancing  the  matter;  but  finally 
ahe  gave  her  curls  a  little  shs^e, 
and  took  a  quick  step  forward,  and 
without  anymore  deliberation  re- 
turned towards  Grange  Lane ;  for, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  better  not  to 
burst  in  full  triumph  all  at  once 
upon  her  constituency,  and  exhaust 
her  forces  at  the  beginning.    If  she 
condescended   to   sine  something 
herself,  it  would  indeed  be  a  greater 
honour  than  her  father^s  dinner- 
party, in  strict  justice,  was  entitled 
to ;  and  as  for  the  second  question, 
though  Miss  Marjoribanks  was  too 
happy  in  the  confidence  of  her  own 
powers  to   fear   any   rivals,   and 
though  her  cousin's  devotion  bored 
her,  still  she  felt  doubtful  how  far 
it   was  good   policy   to    produce 
Barbara  at  luncheon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occupying  Tom.   Other  peo- 
ple might  see  her  besides  Tom,  and 
her  own  grand  coup  might  be  fore- 
stalled for  anything  she  could  tell; 


and  then  Tom  had  some  title  to 
consideration  on  his  own  merits, 
though  he  was  the  unlucky  mem- 
ber of  the  family.     He  might  even, 
if  he  were  so  far  left  to  himself 
(though  Miss  Maijoribanks  smiled 
at  the  idea)  fall  in  love  with  Bar- 
bara;  or,  what  was  more  likely, 
driven  to  despair  by  LuciUa's  indif- 
ference, he  might  pretend  to  fall  in 
love  ;  and  Lucilla  reflected,  that  if 
anything  happened  she  could  never 
forgive  herself.   This  was  the  point 
she  had  arrived  at  when  she  shook 
her  tawny  curls  and  set  out  sud- 
denly  on  her  return   home.     It 
was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  Tom,  as  well  as 
herself,  might  be  on  the  way  to 
Grange  Lane ;  but  Lucilla,  who,  as 
she  said,  made  a  point  of  never 
going  against  the  prejudices  of  so- 
ciety, made  up  her  mind  to  remain 
sweetly  unconscious  of  the  hour  of 
luncheon,  unless  somebody  came  to 
keep  her  company.    But  then  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  always  lucky,  as 
she  said.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore Tom  applied  for  admission. 
Miss  Bury  came  to  pay  Lucilla  a 
visit.    She  had  been  visiting  in  her 
district  all  the  morning,  and  was 
very  easily  persuaded  to  repose  her- 
self a  little ;  and  then,  naturally, 
she  was  anxious  about  her  young 
friend's  spiritual  condition,  and  the 
effect  upon  her  mind  of  a  year's 
residence  abroad.    She  was  asking 
whether  Lucilla  had  not  seen  some- 
thing soul- degrading   and  disho- 
nounng    to   religion    in    all    the 
mummeries  of  Popery;  and  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  who  was  perfectly 
orthodox,  had  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner; when  Tom  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  rather  sheepish  and 
reluctant,    and   followed    by   the 
"somebody  amusing"  whom  Lu- 
cilla   had    commissioned    him    to 
bring.    He  had  struggled  against 
his  fate,  poor  fellow !  but  when  it 
happens  to  be  a  man's  instinct  to 
do  what  he  is  told,  he  can  no  more 
resist  it  than  if  it  was  a  criminal 
impulse.     Tom  entered  with  his 
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amusing  companion,  who  had  been 
chosen  with  care,  and  was  very  un- 
inviting to  look  at;  and  by-and- 
by  Miss  Bury,  with  the  most  puz- 
zled looks,  found  herself  listening 
to  gossip  about  the  theatres  and 
all  kinds  of  profane  subjects.  "  I 
think  they  are  going  to  hang  that 
fellow  that  killed  the  tailor,"  said 
the  amusing  man ;  "  that  will  stir 
you  up  a  little  in  Carlingford,  I 
should  suppose.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
play  for  a  country  town.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  a  party  that  will  get 
up  a  memorial,  and  prove  that  a 
man  so  kind-hearted- never  existed 
out  of  paradise ;  and  there  will  be 
another  party  who  will  prove  him 
to  be  insane ;  and  then  at  the  end  all 
the  blackguards  within  a  hundred 
miles  will  crowd  into  Carlingford, 
and  the  fellow  will  be  hanged,  as 
he  deserves  to  be ;  but  I  assure 
you  it's  a  famous  amusement  for  a 
country  town." 

"  Sir,"  said  Miss  Bury,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  for  her  feelings 
had  overcome  her,  "  when  you 
speak  of  amusement,  does  it  ever 
occur  to  you  what  will  become  of 
his  miserable  soul  1 " 

**  I  assure  you,  wretches  of  that 
description  have  no  souls,"  said 
the  young  barrister,  "  or  else,  of 
course,  I  would  not  permit  myself 
to  speak  so  freely.  It  is  a  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to  not  rashly,  but 
after  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving," the  young  man  went  on 
with  solemnity ;  "  on  the  whole,  my 
opinion  is,  that  this  is  the  great 
difference  between  one  portion  of 
mankind  and  the  other  :  that  de- 
scription of  being,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  has  no  souL" 

"  I  never  take  anybody's  word 
for  what  is  so  plainly  stated  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  said  Miss  Bury  ; 
"  I  never  heard  any  one  utter  such 
a  terrible  idea.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  defend  a — a  murderer," 
cried  the  Rector's  sister,  with  agi- 
tation ;  "  but  I  have  heard  of  per- 
sons in  that  unfortunate  position 
coming  to  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  and  giving  every  evidence 


of  being  truly  converted.  The  law 
may  take  their  lives,  but  it  is  an  aw- 
ful thing — a  truly  dreadful  thing," 
said  Miss  Bury,  trembling  all  over, 
"  to  try  to  take  away  their  soul." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Lucilla.  By  Jove ! 
he  does  not  mean  that,  you  know," 
said  Tom,  interposing  to  relieve  bis 
friend. 

"Do  you  believe  in  Jove,  Mr 
Thomas  Marjoribanks?"  said  Miss 
Bury,  looking  him  in  an  alarming 
manner  full  in  the  face. 

The  unfortunate  Tom  grew  red 
and  then  he  grew  green  under  this 
question  and  that  awful  look.  "  No, 
Miss  Bury,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  he 
answered,  humbly ;  and  the  amus- 
ing man  was  so  much  less  brotherly 
than  Tom  that  he  burst  into  un- 
sympathetic laughter.  As  for  Lu- 
cilla, it  was  the  first  real  check  she 
had  sustained  in  the  beginning  of 
her  career.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  unfortunate  contretemps^ 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  disas- 
trous the  effect  might  have  been, 
had  not  her  courage  and  coolness, 
not  to  say  her  orthodoxy,  been 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  gave 
her  cousin  a  look  which  was  still 
more  terrible  than  Miss  Bury's,  and 
then  she  took  affairs  into  her  own 
hands. 

"  It  is  dreadful  sometimes  to  see 
what  straits  people  are  put  to,  to 
keep  up  the  conversation,"  said  Lu- 
cilla ;  "  Tom  in  particular,  for  I 
think  he  has  a  pleasure  in  talking 
nonsense.  But  you  must  not  sup- 
pose I  am  of  that  opinion.  I  re- 
member quite  well  there  was  a 
dreadful  man  once  here  in  jail 
for  something,  and  Mr  Bury  made 
him  the  most  beautiful  character ! 
Every  creature  has  a  souL  I  am 
sure  we  say  so  in  the  Creed  every 
day  of  our  lives,  and  especially  in 
that  long  creed  where  so  many 
people  perish  everlastingly.  So  far 
from  laughiRg,  it  is  quite  dread- 
ful to  think  of  it,"  said  Ludlla. 
"  It  is  one  of  my  principles  never 
to  laugh  about  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  religion.  I  always  think 
it  my  duty  to  speak  with  respect 
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It  has  such  a  bad  effect  upon  some 
minds.  Miss  Bury,  if  you  will  not 
take  anything  more,  I  think  we 
had  better  go  up-st-airs." 

To  think  that  Tom,  whose  luck, 
as  usual,  had  betrayed  him  to  such 
an  unlooked-for  extent,  should  have 
been  on  the  point  of  following  to 
the  drawing-room,  was  more  than 
Aliss  Maijoribanks  could  compre- 
hend; but  fortunately  his  com- 
panion had  more  sense,  and  took 
his  leave,  taking  his  conductor 
with  him.  Miss  Bury  went  up- 
stairs  in  silence,  sighing  heavily 
from  time  to  time.  The  good 
woman  was  troubled  in  her  spirit  at 
the  evident  depravity  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  circumstances  had 
constrained  her  to  sit  down  at 
table,  and  she  was  sadly  afraid 
that  such  companionship  must 
have  a  debasing  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  that  lamb  of  the  flock  who 
was  now  standing  before  her.  Miss 
Bury  bethought  herself  of  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks's  profane  jokes,  and  the 
indifference  he  had  shown  to  many 
things  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  interested  himself,  and  she 
could  not  but  look  with  tender 
pity  in  her  young  friend's  face. 

**Poor  dear,"  said  Miss  Bury, 
"  it  is  dreadful  indeed  if  this  is  the 
sort  of  society  you  are  subjected 
to.  I  could  recommend  to  Dr 
Maijoribanks  a  most  admirable 
woman,  a  true  Christian,  who 
would  take  charge  of  things  and  be 
your  companion,  Lucilla.  It  is  not 
at  all  nice  for  you,  at  your  age,  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  young  men 
like  these  alone.'' 

"  I  had  you,"  said  Lucilla,  tak- 
ing both  Miss  Bury's  hands.  "  I 
felt  it  was  such  a  blessing.  I 
would  not  have  let  Tom  stay  for 
luncheon  if  you  had  not  been 
there ;  and  now  I  am  so  glad,  be- 
cause it  has  shown  me  the  danger 


of  letting  him  bring  people.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  was  a  special  provi- 
dence that  made  you  think  of  com- 
ing here  to-day." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Bury,  who  was  naturally  mollified 
by  this  statement  of  the  question, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of 
use  to  you.  If  there  is  anything 
I  desire  in  this  life,  it  is  to  be 
useful  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  do  my  work  while  it  is  called 
day.  I  should  not  think  the  time 
lost,  my  dear  Lucilla,  if  I  could' 
only  hope  that  I  had  impressed 
upon  your  mind  that  an  account 
must  be  given  of  every  careless 
word ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  LucHla,  "  that 
is  so  true  ;  and  besides,  it  is  quite 
against  my  principles.  I  make  it  a 
point  never  to  speak  of  anything 
about  religion  except  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  a  special  providence 
that  I  had  you" 

Miss  Bury  took  her  farewell 
very  affectionately,  not  to  say  ef- 
fusively, after  this,  with  her  heart 
melting  over  the  ingenuous  young 
creature  who  was  so  thankful  for 
her  protection ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  left  Miss  Marjoribanks 
a  prey  to  the  horrible  sensation  of 
having  made  a  failure.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  time  to  recover  herself 
in  the  evening,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  her  first  formal  appearance 
before  the  public  of  Carlingford. 
Tom  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  come 
in  when  she  was  having  her  cup  of 
tea  before  dinner  to  fortify  her  for 
her  exertions ;  and  the  reception 
he  met  with  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  But,  after  all,  there 
was  little  satisfaction  in  demol- 
ishing Tom ;  and  then  Lucilla  had 
known  from  the  beginning  that 
the  success  of  her  undertaking  de- 
pended entirely  on  herself. 


CHAFTZR  VUI. 


The  evening  passed  off  in  a  way    been  an  ordinary  woman,  would 
whidi,  if  Miu  Maijoribanks  had    have  altogether    obliterated  from 
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her  mind  all  recollection  of  the 
failure  at  lunch.  To  speak  first  of 
the  most  important  particular,  the 
dinner  was  perfect.  Ab  for  the 
benighted  men  who  had  doubted 
Lucilla,  they  were  covered  with 
shame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
delight.  If  there  had  been  a  fault 
in  Dr  Marjoribanks's  table  under 
the  ancient  regimey  it  lay  in  a  cer- 
tain want  of  variety,  and  occasional 
over -abundance,  which  wounded 
the  feelings  of  young  Mr  Caven- 
dish, who  was  a  person  of  refine- 
ment. To-night,  as  that  accom- 
plished critic  remarked,  there  was 
a  certain  air  of  feminine  grace  dif- 
fused over  everything — and  an 
amount  of  doubt  and  expectation, 
unknown  to  the  composed  feast- 
ings  of  old,  gave  interest  to  the 
meal.  As  for  the  Doctor,  he  found 
Mrs  Chiley,  at  his  right  hand,  not 
80  great  a  bore  as  he  expected. 
She  was  a  woman  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  triumphs  of  art  that  were 
set  before  her;  and  had  indeed 
been  trained  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
culture  in  this  respect  as  perhaps 
is  possible  to  the  female  intelli- 
gence ;  and  then  her  pride  and  de- 
light in  being  admitted  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  sacred  mysteries 
was  beyond  expression.  "  My  dear 
Lucilla,  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  was 
going  to  be  made  a  freemason ;  and 
as  if  your  dear  good  papa  had  to 
blindfold  me,  and  make  me  swear 
all  sorts  of  things  before  he  took 
me  down-stairs,''  she  said,  as  they 
sat  together  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremony;  and 
when  the  two  ladies  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  Mrs  Chiley  took 
Lucilla  in  her  arms  and  gave  her  a 
kiss,  as  the  only  way  of  expressing 
adequately  her  enthusiasm.  "My 
love,"  said  the  ColoneFs  wife,  "  I 
never  realised  before  what  it  was 
to  have  a  genius.  You  should  be 
very  thankful  to  Providence  for 
giving  you  such  a  gift.  I  have 
given  dinners  all  my  life — ^that  is, 
all  my  married  life,  my  dear,  which 
comes  to  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
I  was  only  a  baby — ^but  I  never 


could  come  up  to  anything  like 
that,"  said  Mrs  Chiley,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  As  for  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  she  was  so  satisfied  with  her 
success  that  she  felt  at  liberty  to 
tranquillise  her  old  friend. 

"  I  am  sure  you  always  give  very 
nice  dinners,"  she  said ;  "  and  then, 
you  know,  the  Colonel  has  his 
favourite  dishes — ^whereas,  I  must 
say  for  papa,  he  is  very  reasonable 
for  a  man.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
pleased.  It  ia  very  kind  of  you  to 
say  it  is  genius',  but  I  don't  pretend 
to  anything  but  paying  great  atten- 
tion and  studying  the  combina- 
tions. There  is  nothing  one  cannot 
manage  if  one  only  takes  the 
troubla  Come  here  to  this  nice 
easy-chair — it  is  so  comfortable. 
It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  little  moment 
to  ourselves  before  they  come  up- 
stairs." 

"That  is  what  I  always  say," 
said  Mrs  Chiley;  "but  there  are 
not  many  girls  so  sensible  as  you, 
Lucilla.  I  hear  them  all  saying  it 
is  so  much  better  French  fashion. 
Of  course,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
like  things  in  the  old  style." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  because  I 
am  more  sensible,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  with  modesty.  "  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  better  than  other 
people.  It  is  because  I  have 
thought  it  all  over,  you  know — 
and  then  I  went  through  a  course 
of  political  economy  when  I  was 
at  Mount  Pleasant,"  Lucilla  said, 
tranquilly,  with  an  air  of  having 
explained  the  whole  matter,  which 
much  impressed  her  hearer.  "  But 
for  all  that,  something  dreadful 
happened  to-day.  Tom  brought 
in  one  of  his  friends  with  him,  you 
know,  and  Miss  Bury  was  here,  and 
they  talked — I  want  to  tell  you,  in 
case  she  should  say  something,  and 
then  you  will  know  what  to  b^eve 
— I  never  felt  so  dreadfully  ashamed 
in  my  life — they  talked " 

"My  dear!  not  anything  im- 
proper, I  hope,"  cried  the  old  lady, 
in  dismay. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Lucilla;  "but 
they  began  laughing  about  some 
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I>6ople  having  no  souls,  yon  know 
— as  if  there  could  be  anybody 
without  a  soul — ^and  poor  Miss 
Bury  nearly  fainted.  You  may 
think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was 
for  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  if  that  was  all," 
said  Mrs  Chiley,  reassured — ''as 
for  everybody  having  a  soul,  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say.  You  never  were 
in  India,  to  be  sure;  but  Miss 
Bury  should  have  known  better 
than  to  faint  at  a^  young  man's 
talk,  and  frighten  you,  my  poor 
dear.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself,  at  her  age.  Do  you  think 
Tom  has  turned  out  clever  ? "  the 
old  lady  continued,  not  without  a 
little  fi7k€9»y  and  watching  Ludlla 
with  a  curious  eye. 

"Not  in  the  very  least,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  calmly;  "  he  is 
just  as  awkward  as  he  used  to  be. 
It  is  dreadful  to  have  him  here 
just  now,  when  I  have  so  many 
things  to  do — and  then  he  would 
follow  me  about  everywhere  if  I 
would  let  him.  A  cousin  of  that 
sort  is  always  in  the  way." 

"  I  am  always  afraid  of  a  cousin, 
for  my  part,"  said  Mrs  Chiley; 
"  and,  talking  of  that,  what  do  you 
think  of  Mr  Cavendish,  LuciUa? 
He  is  veiy  nice  in  himscdf,  and  he 
has  a  nice  property;  and  some 
people  say  he  has  a  very  good 
chance  to  be  member  for  Carling- 
f  ord  when  there  is  an  election.  I 
think  that  is  just  what  would  suit 
you." 

"  I  could  not  see  him  for  the 
lamp/'  said  Ludlla ;  "  it  was  right 
betweep  us,  you  know — ^but  it  is 
no  use  talking  of  that  sort  of  thing 
just  now.  Of  course,  if  I  had  liked 
I  never  need  have  come  home  at 
all,"  Miss  Marjoribanks  added, 
with  composure ;  "  and,  now  I 
have  come  home,  I  have  got  other 
thinss  to  think  of.  If  papa  is 
good,  I  will  not  think  of  leaving 
him  for  ten  years." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  heard  girls 
say  that  before,"  said  Mrs  Chiley ; 
"but  they  always  changed  their 
minds.    You  would  not  like  to  be 

VOL.  xovn. — ^No.  Dxan. 


an  old  maid,  LucUla ;  and  in  ten 

years " 

"  I  should  have  begun  to  go  off  a 
little,  no  doubt,"  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks. "  No,  I  can't  say  I  wish  to 
be  an  old  maid.  Can  they  be 
coming  up-stairs  already,  do  you 
think  ?  Oh,  it  is  Tom,  I  suppose," 
said  Lucilla,  with  a  little  indigna- 
tion. But  when  They  did  mi^e 
their  appearance,  which  was  at  a 
tolerably  early  period — for  a  return 
to  the  drawing-room  was  quite  a 
novelty  for  Dr  Maijoribsmks's 
friends,  and  tempted  them  accord- 
ingly— Miss  Marjoribanks  was  quite 
ready  to  receive  them.  And  just 
before  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs  Chiley 
began  to  think  of  going  home,  Lu- 
cilla, without  being  asked,  and  with- 
out indeed  a  word  of  preface,  sud- 
denly went  to  the  piano,  and  before 
anybody  knew,  had  commenced  to 
sing.  She  was  a  great  deal  too 
sensible  to  go  into  high  art  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  electrify  her  father's 
friends  with  her  newly-acquired  Ita- 
lian, or  even  with  German,  as  some 
young  ladies  do.  She  sang  them  a 
ballad  out  of  one  of  those  treasures 
of  resuscitated  ballads  which  the 
new  generation  had  then  begun  to 
dig  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There  was  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  a 
great  deal  of  music  in  it,  which 
proved  Lucilla's  disinterestedness. 
"  I  only  sang  it  to  amuse  you,"  she 
said,  when  all  the  world  crowded 
to  the  piano;  and  for  that  night 
she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  fur- 
ther exertions.  Thus  Miss  Marjori- 
banks proved  to  her  little  public 
that  power  of  subordinating  her 
personal  tastes  and  even  her  vanity 
to  her  great  object,  which  more  than 
anything  else  demonstrates  a  mind 
made  to  rule.  "  I  hope  next  time 
you  will  be  more  charitable,  and 
not  tantalise  us  in  this  way,"  Mr 
Cavendish  said,  as  he  took  his 
leave ;  and  Lucilla  retired  from  the 
scene  of  her  triumph,  conscious  of 
having  achieved  entire  success  in 
her  first  appearance  in  Carlingf  ord. 
She  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow 
with  that  sweet  sense  of  an  approv- 
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ing  conscience  which  accompanies  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that 
the  footsteps  of  the  benefactors  of  something  is  likely  to  follow.  La- 
their  kind.  But  even  Miss  Mar-  cilia  did  her  best  to  disarm  fate,  not 
joribanks's  satisfaction  was  not  with-  only  by  the  sweetest  submission  and 
out  its  drawbacks.  She  could  not  dulif ulness  to  the  Doctor  and  his 
get  out  of  her  mind  that  unhappy  wishes,  but  by  a  severe  disregard 
abortive  luncheon  and  all  its  hor-  of  Tom,  which  drove  that  unhappy 
rors ;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  young  man  nearly  desperate.  Far 
of  her  religious  principles  being  im*  from  saying  anything  about  lun* 
pugned,  which  was  dreadful  in  it-  cheon,  she  even  ignored  his  pre- 
self  (^'  for  people  can  stand  a  man  sence  at  breakfast,  and  remained 
being  scepticid,  you  know,"  Miss  calmly  unconscious  of  his  empty 
Maijoribanks  jusUy  observed,  "but  cup,  until  he  had  to  ask  for  some 
eveiybody  knows  how  unbecoming  coffee  in  an  iigured  and  pathetic 
it  is  to  a  woman — and  me  who  have  voice,  which  amused  Dr  Maijori- 
such  a  respect  for  religion  1 ''),  there  banks  beyond  description.  But 
remained  the  still  more  alarming  even  this  did  not  prove  sufficient 
chance  that  Miss  Bury,  who  was  to  propitiate  the  Fates.  When  they 
so  narrow-minded,  might  see  some-  were  gone — ^and  it  may  be  well  to 
thing  improper  in  the  presence  of  say  that  Lucilla  used  this  pronoun 
the  two  young  men  at  Ludlla's  to  signify  the  gentlemen^  in  greater 
maidenly  table ;  for,  to  be  sure,  the  or  smaller  number  as  it  might  bap- 
Rector's  sister  was  altogether  in-  pen — and  she  had  finished  all  her 
capable  of  grasping  the  idea  that  arrangements,  Miss  Maijoribanks 
young  men,  like  old  men  and  the  decided  upon  going  to  Orove  Street 
otiier  less  interesting  members  of  to  pay  Barbara  Lake  a  visit,  and 
the  human  family,  were  simple  ma-  practise  some  duets,  which  was  cer- 
terialforMissMarjoribanks'sgenius,  tainly  as  innocent  an  occupation 
out  of  which  she  had  a  great  result  for  her  leisure  as  could  have  been 
to  produce.  This  was  the  dread  desired.  She  was  putting  on  her 
that  overshadowed  the  mind  of  Lu-  hat  with  this  object  when  the  bcU 
dlla  as  she  composed  herself  to  rest  in  the  garden  rang  solemnly,  and 
^ter  her  fatigues.  ^  When  she  slept  Lucilla,  whose  curiosity  even  oon- 
the  sleep  of  the  innocent,  it  sUll  quered  her  good  manners  for  the 
pursued  her  into  her  dreams.  She  moment,  hastening  to  the  window, 
dreamed  that  she  stood  at  the  altar  saw  Mr  Bury  himself  enter  the  gar- 
by  the  side  of  the  member  for  Car-  den,  accompanied  by  a  tall  black 
lingford,  and  that  Mr  Bury,  with  in-  figure  in  deep  and  ^abby  mourn- 
flexible  cruelty,  insisted  upon  mar-  ing.  All  the  tremors  of  the  night 
rying  her  to  Tom  Maijoribanks  in-  rushed  back  upon  her  mind  at  the 
stead;  and  then  the  scene  changed,  sight  She  fdt  that  the  moment 
and  instead  of  receiving  the  saluta-  had  airived  for  a  trial  of  her  cour- 
tions  of  Mr  Cavendish  as  M.P.  for  agevery  different  from  the  exertions 
the  borough,  it  was  the  amusing  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  her. 
man,  in  the  character  of  the  defeat-  Nothing  but  the  most  solemn  in- 
ed  candidate,  who  grinned  and  tentions  could  have  supported  the 
nodded  at  her,  and  said  from  the  Bector  in  that  severe  pose  of  his 
hustings  that  he  never  would  forget  figure  and  features,  every  line  in 
the  luncheon  that  had  been  his  first  which  revealed  an  intention  of  be- 
introduction  to  Carlingford.  Such  ing  "  faithful ; "  and  the  accom- 
was  the  nightmare  that  pursued  paning  mute  in  black,  whose  office 
Lucilla  even  into  the  sphere  of  the  culprit  could  not  divine,  had 
dreams.  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  wore  a 
When  such  a  presentiment  takes  widow's  dress.  Mias  Maijoribimks, 
possession  of  a  well-balanced  mind  it  is  true,  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
like  that  of  Miss  Maijoribanks,  it  discouraged  by  appearances,  but  she 
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felt  ber  heart  beat  as  sbe  collected 
all  ber  powers  to  meet  this  myste- 
rious assault.  She  took  off  her  hat 
with  an  instinctive  certainty  that, 
for  this  morning  at  least,  the  duet 
was  impracticable,  when  she  heard 
Mr  Bury's  steady  step  ascending  the 
stairs;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  was 
with  a  perfectly  cheerful  politeness 
that  she  bade  him  welcome  when 
he  came  into  the  room.  "  It  is  so 
good  of  you  to  come,''  LudUa  said ; 
'*  you  that  have  so  much  to  do.  I 
scarcely  could  believe  it  when  I 
saw  you  come  in  :  I  thought  it  must 
be  for  papa." 

''  I  did  hope  to  find  Dr  Marjori- 
banks,"  said  the  Rector,  ''but  as  he 
is  not  at  home,  I  thought  it  best  to 
come  to  ^ou.  This  is  Mrs  Morti- 
mer," said  Mr  Bury,  taking  the 
chair  Lucilla  had  indicated  with  a 
certain  want  of  observance  of  his 
companion  which  betrayed  to  the 
keen  perceptions  of  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  that  she  was  a  dependant  of 
some  kind  or  other.  The  Rector 
was  a  very  good  man,  but  he  was 
Evangelical,  and  had  a  large  female 
circle  who  admired  and  swore  by 
bim ;  and,  consequently,  he  felt  it 
in  a  manner  natural  that  he  should 
take  his  seat  first,  and  the  place 
that  belonged  to  him  as  the  princi- 
pal person  present ;  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  his  mission  here  was  for  Mrs 
Mortimer's  as  well  as  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  *'  good."  After  this  in- 
troduction, the  figure  in  black  put 
np  its  veil,  and  revealed  a  deprecat- 
ing woman,  with  a  faint  sort  of 
pleading  smile  on  her  face.  Pro- 
bably she  was  making  believe  to 
smile  at  the  position  in  which  she 
found  herself ;  but  anyhow  she  took 
her  seat  humbly  on  another  chair 
at  a  little  distance,  and  waited,  as 
Lucilla  did,  for  the  next  golden 
words  that  it  might  please  the  Rec- 
tor to  say. 

''  My  sister  told  me  what  hap- 
pened yesterday,"  said  Mr  Bury. 
"She  is  very  sorry  for  you,  Miss 
Maijoribai^.  It  is  sad  for  you 
to  be  left  alone  so  young,  and  with- 
out a  mother,  and  exposed  to — to 


temptations  which  it  is  difficult  to 
withstand  at  your  age.  Indeed,  at 
all  ages,  we  have  great  occasion  to 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation ; 
for  the  heart  of  man  is  terribly  de- 
ceitful. After  hearing  what  she 
had  to  say,  I  thought  it  best  to 
come  up  at  once  this  morning  and 
talk  to  Dr  Marjoribanks.  I  am 
sure  his  natural  good  sense  will 
teach  him  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  house." 

''  I  do  not  see  how  papa  can  help 
it,"  said  Lucilla.  *'  I  am  sure  it  is 
very  sad  for  him  as  well ;  but  since 
dear  mamma  died  there  has  been 
nobody  but  me  to  be  a  comfort  to 
him.  I  think  he  begins  to  look  a 
little  cheerful  now,"  Miss  Marjori- 
banks continued,  with  beautiful 
simpHcity,  looking  her  adversary  in 
the  face.  "Eveiybody  knows  that 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  is  the  object 
of  my  life." 

"That  is  a  very  good  feeling,"  said 
the  Rector,  "  but  it  does  not  do  to 
depend  too  much  upon  our  feelings. 
You  are  too  young  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  so  much  responsi- 
bility, and  open  to  so  much  tempta- 
tion. I  was  deeply  grieved  for  Dr 
Maijoribanks  when  his  partner  in 
life  was  taken  from  him ;  but  my 
dear  Miss  Lucilla,  now  you  have 
come  home,  who  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  a  mother's  care,  we  must  try 
to  find  some  one  to  fiU  her  place." 

Lucilla  uttered  a  scream  of  gen- 
uine alarm  and  dismay;  and  then 
she  came  to  herself,  and  saw  the 
force  of  her  position.  .  She  had  it 
in  her  power  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  Rector,  and  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate, as  a  weaker  woman  might 
have  done,  out  of  consideration  for 
anybody's  feelings.  "  Do  you  mean 
you  have  found  some  one  for  him 
to  marry  1 "  she  asked,  with  a  look 
of  ardess  surprise,  bending  her  ear- 
nest gaze  on  Mr  Bury's  face. 

As  for  the  Rector,  he  looked  at 
Lucilla  aghast  like  a  man  caught 
in  a  trap.  "  Of  couree  not,  of  course 
not,"  he  stammered,  after  his  first 
pause  of  consternation ;  and  then 
he  had  to  stop  again  to  take  breath. 
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Lucilla  kept  up  the  air  of  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  which  had 
come  naturally  at  the  first,  and 
had  her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  leaning 
forward  with  all  the  eager  anxiety 
natural  to  the  circumstances,  and 
the  unfortunate  clergyman  reddened 
from  the  edge  of  his  white  cravat 
to  the  roots  of  his  grey  hair.  He 
was  almost  as  sensitive  to  the  idea 
of  having  proposed  something  im- 
proper as  his  sister  could  have  been, 
though  indeed,  at  the  worst,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  improper 
in  it  had  Dr  Marjoribanks  made  up 
his  mind  to  another  wife. 

"  It  is  very  dreadful  for  me  that 
am  80  young  to  go  against  you,*^ 
said  Lucilla  ;  '*  but  if  it  is  t?iatf  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  any 
part  in  it — it  would  not  be  natural. 
It  is  the  great  object  of  my  life  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa ;  but  if  that 
is  what  you  mean,  I  could  not  give 
in  to  it.  I  am  sure  Miss  Bury 
would  understand  me,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks ;  and  she  looked  so 
nearly  on  the  point  of  tears,  that 
the  Rector's  anxious  disclaimer 
found  words  for  itself. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear 
Miss  Lucilla — nothing  of  the  kind," 
cried  Mr  Bury  ;  "  such  an  idea 
never  came  into  my  mind.  I  can- 
not imagine  how  I  could  have  said 
anything — I  can't  fancy  what  put 

such  an  idea Mrs  Mortimer,  you 

are  not  going  away  ? " 

Lucilla  had  already  seen  with 
the  comer  of  her  eye  that  the  vic- 
tim had  started  violently,  and  that 
her  ]ieavy  veil  had  fallen  over  her 
face — but  she  had  not  taken  any 
notice,  for  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
victim.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
poor  woman  had  risen  in  her  nerv- 
ous, undecided  way. 

"  I  had  better  go — I  am  sure  I 
had  better  go,"  she  said,  hurriedly, 
clasping  together  a  pair  of  helpless 
hands,  as  if  they  could  find  a  little 
strength  in  union.  "  Miss  Marjori- 
banks wiU  understand  you  better, 
and  you  will  perhaps  understand 
Sliss  Maijoribanks ** 


"  Oh,  sit  down,  sit  down,"  said 
Mr  Bury,  who  was  not  tolerant  of 
feelings.  "  Perhaps  I  expressed 
myself  badly.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  Mrs  Mortimer,  who 
has  been  a  little  unfortunate  in 
circumstances — sit  down,  pray — 
had  by  a  singular  providence  just 
applied  to  me  when  my  sister  re- 
turned home  yesterday.  These 
things  do  not  happen  by  chance, 
LucUla.  We  are  taken  care  of  when 
we  are  not  thinking  of  it  Mrs 
Mortimer  is  a  Christian  lady  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 
A  situation  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  have  charge  of  you,  would 
be  just  what  would  suit  her.  It 
must  be  a  great  anxiety  to  the  Doc- 
tor to  leave  you  alone,  and  with- 
out any  control,  at  your  age.  You 
may  think  the  liberty  is  pleasant 
at  first,  but  if  you  had  a  Christian 
friend  to  watch  over  and  take  care 

of  you ^What  is  the  matter  9" 

said  the  Bector,  in  great  alann.  It 
was  only  that  the  poor  widow  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  Lucilla,  ac- 
cording to  his  benevolent  intention, 
looked  so  like  fainting,  that  Miss 
Maijoribanks  jumped  up  from  her 
chair  and  rang  the  bell  hastily.  It 
was  not  Lucilla's  way  to  lose  time 
about  anything ;  she  took  the  poor 
woman  by  the  shoulders  and  all  but 
lifted  her  to  the  sofa,  where  she 
was  lying  down  with  her  bonnet 
off  when  the  Rector  came  to  his 
senses.  To  describe  the  feelings 
with  which  Mr  Bury  contemplated 
this  little  entt^<ictej  which  was  not 
in  his  programme,  would  be  beyond 
our  powers.  He  went  off  humbly 
and  opened  the  window  when  he 
was  told,  and  tried  to  find  the 
eau-de-cologne  on  the  table  ;  while 
Thomas  rushed  down -stairs  for 
water  at  a  pace  very  unlike  his 
usual  steady  rate  of  progress.  As 
for  Lucilla,  she  stood  by  the  side 
of  her  patient  quite  self-possessed, 
whOe  the  Rector  looked  so  foohsL 
''  She  will  be  aU  right  dijrecUy,"  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  saying ;  **  luckily 
she  never  went  right  off.  When  you 
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don't  go  right  off,  lying  down  is 
everything.  If  there  had  been  any 
one  to  run  and  get  some  water  she 
would  have  got  over  it ;  but  luckily 
I  saw  it  in  time."  What  possible 
answer  Mr  Bury  could  make  to 
this,  or  how  he  could  go  on  with 
his  address  in  sight  of  the  strange 
turn  things  had  taken,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say.  Fortunately 
for  the  moment  he  did  not  attempt 
it,  but  walked  about  in  dismay,  and 
put  himself  in  the  draught  (with  his 
rheumatism),  and  felt  dreadfully 
vexed  and  angry  with  Mrs  Mor- 
timer, who,  for  her  part,  now 
she  had  done  with  fainting,  mani- 
fested an  inclination  to  cry,  for 
which  Mr  Buiy  in  his  heart  could 
have  whipped  her,  had  that  mode 
of  discipline  been  permitted  in  the 
Church  of  England  Lucilla  was 
merciful,  but  she  could  not  help  tak- 
ing a  little  advantage  of  her  victory. 
She  gave  the  sufferer  a  glass  of  water, 
and  the  eau -de -cologne  to  keep 
her  from  a  relapse,  and  whispered 
to  her  to  lie  quiet  \  and  then  she 
came  back  aod  took  her  seat,  and 
begged  the  Hector  not  to  stand  in 
the  draught 

"I  don't  think  she  is  strong," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  confiden- 
tially, when  she  had  wiled  the  discon- 
certed clergyman  back  to  her  side, 
*'  her  colour  changes  so ;  she  never 
would  be  able  for  what  there  is  to 
do  here,  even  if  papa  would  con- 
sent to  think  of  it.  For  my  part 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  assistance,"  said  Lucilla,  *'  but 
I  never  like  to  give  false  hopes,  and 
I  don't  think  papa  would  consent ; 
— she  looks  nice  if  she  was  not  so 
weak,  poor  thing! — and  there  are 
such  quantities  of  things  to  be 
done  here :  but  if  you  wish  it,  Mr 
Bury,  I  will  speak  to  papa,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  lifting  her  eyes, 
which  were  so  open  and  straight- 
forward, to  the  Rector's  face. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  in  the 
least  know  what  to  say,  and  the 
chances  are  he  would  not  have  been 
half  so  vexed  and  angry,  nor  felt  in 
80  unchristian  a  disposition  with  the 


poor  woman  on  the  sofa,  had  he 
meant  to  do  her  harm  instead  of 
good.  "Yes,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  mention  it  to  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks,"  he  said,  without  very 
well  knowing  what  he  said;  and 
got  up  to  shake  hands  with  Lucilla, 
and  then  recollected  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  protegee  behind  him, 
and  hesitated,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  was  really  grate- 
ful, without  being  aware  of  it,  to 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  when  once  again 
she  came  to  his  aid. 

"  Please,  leave  her  a  little,"  said 
Lucilla,  "  and  I  can  make  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  you  know,  in  case 
papa  should  be  disposed  to  think 
of  it ; — she  must  lie  still  a  little  till 
it  quite  wears  off.  I  would  ask  you 
to  stay  to  lunch  if  I  was  not  afraid 
of  wasting  your  precious  time " 

Mr  Bury  gave  a  little  gasp  of  in- 
dignation, but  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing. On  the  whole,  even  though 
smarting  under  the  indignity  of 
being  s^ed  to  lunch,  as  his  sister 
had  been,  when  probably  there 
might  be  a  repetition  of  the  scene 
of  yesterday,  he  was  glad  to  get 
safely  out  of  the  house,  even  at  the 
risk  of  abandoning  his  enterprise. 
As  for  a  woman  in  want  of  a  situ- 
ation, who  had  so  little  common 
sense  as  to  faint  at  such  a  critical 
moment,  the  Rector  was  disposed 
to  wash  his  hands  of  her ;  for  Mr 
Bury,  "like  them  all,"  as  Lucilla 
said,  was  horribly  frightened  by  a 
faint  when  he  saw  one,  and  after- 
wards pretended  to  disbelieve  in 
it,  and  called  it  one  of  the  things 
which  a  little  self-command  could 
always  prevent.  When  he  was 
gone  Miss  Maijoribanks  felt  the  full 
importance  of  her  victory ;  and 
then,  though  she  had  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  this  poor  woman  when 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  victim, 
that  moment  was  over,  and  she 
had  no  pleasure  in  being  cruel ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  went  and  sat  by 
her  patient,  and  talked,  and  was 
very  kind  to  her ;  she  made  her  lie 
still  and  tell  her  story  at  her  leisure, 
and  all  about  it. 
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"  I  knew  it  would  hurt  your  feel- 
ings," Miss  Marjoribanks  said,  can- 
didly, "but  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing else — and  you  know  it  was 
Mr  Bury's  fault ;  but  I  am  sure,  if 

I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you " 

It  was  thus  that  Lucilla  added, 
without  knowing  it,  another  com- 
plication to  her  fortunes ;  but  then, 
to  be  sure,  clearsighted  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  see  into  the  future, 
nor  know  what  was  to  come  of  it 
She  told  the  Doctor  in  the  evening 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  and 
described  how  Mr  Buiy  looked,  and 
that  she  had  said  she  did  not  think 


papa  would  be  disposed  to  think 
of  it ;  and  Dr  Marjoribanks  was 
so  much  entertained  that  he  came 
up -stairs  to  hear  the  end,  and 
took  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  the  third 
night  in  succession  that  the  Doctor 
had  taken  this  step,  though  it  was 
against  his  principles  ;  and  thus  it 
iinll  be  seen  that  good  came  out  of 
evil  in  a  beautifully  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate way ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing. Miss  Maijoribanks,  though 
she  had  escaped  immediate  danger, 
stiU  felt  in  her  heart  the  conse- 
quences of  having  made  a  failure  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career. 


SIE   E.    BULWEB   LYTTON  S   POEMS. 


Thebb  is  a  certain  prodigality  of 
genius,  i)eculiar  to  our  own  time, 
which,  though  very  agreeable  to 
the  general  reader  in  its  immediate 
results,  is  liable  to  cause  a  disper- 
sion of  gems,  whose  individual 
brilliancy  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  their  combined  lustre  in  the 
casket.  Some  of  the  best  poetry  of 
the  present  age  has  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  periodi- 
cals, or  even  annuals ;  and,  though 
much  admired  and  quoted  for  a 
certain  season,  has  sometimes  faded 
away  from  the  memory,  along  with 
the  more  ephemeral  material  with 
which  it  was  incongruously  con- 
joined. Again,  it  often  occurs  that 
the  noblest  thoughts  of  poets,  en- 
shrined in  the  worthiest  verse,  have 
been  kept  altogether  from  the  pub- 
lic view;  partly  because  the  sub- 
jects were  of  a  nature  so  personal 
to  the  writer,  and  so  hallowed  by 
associations  belonging  to  himself 
alone,  that  he  hesitated  to  discover 
them  to  others  ;  partly — and  that 
we  incline  to  think  is  the  more  com- 
mon reason — ^because  the  fastidious 
artist,  after  ail  his  pains,  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  excellence 
of  his  work,  and  still  hoped,  in 
some  moment  of  happy  inspiration, 


to  remove  the  slight  blemishes 
which,  in  all  probability,  eyes  less 
keenly  critical  than  his  own  would 
have  entirely  failed  to  discover. 

It  IB  therefore  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  find  a  writer  who  has 
already  set  his  broad  stamp  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  age,  and  as- 
sumed a  foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  genius,  at  length  col- 
lecting those  poems  whicn,  from 
time  to  time,  he  has  promiscuously 
issued,  and  adding  to  the  heap 
others  which  have  hitherto  re- 
mained unseen.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  of  the  genuine  utter- 
ances of  poesy.  Poems  such  as 
these  before  us  may  not  be  so  at- 
tractive or  prized  as  the  bolder  con- 
ceptions or  more  ambitious  works 
which  have  made  Sir  Bulwer 
Xiytton  famous ;  but  in  many  a 
heart  they  will  find  an  echo— by 
many  they  vnll  be  regarded  as  not 
less  valuable,  though  less  imposing, 
monuments  of  his  genius  and  his 
power.  It  is  not  always  the  larg- 
est work  that  obtains  from  pos- 
terity the  greatest  measure  of  ad- 
miration. Dryden's  immortal  ode 
is  fresh  in  our  memories,  while  his 
heavy  tragedies  are  forgotten ;  the 
lyrics  of  Campbell  are  prized  far 
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beyond  the  more  lengthy  produc- 
tions upon  which  he  lavished  so 
much  industry  and  care;  the 
simpler  ballads  of  Wordsworth 
have  already  outlived  his  '  Excur- 
sion;' and  the  minor  poems  of 
Ooethe,  originally  scattered  as  waifs 
and  strays  through  the  almanacs 
and  pocket-books  of  Qermany,  are 
now  treasured  and  perused  with 
more  care  and  fondness  than  his 
novels  of  aesthetic  life,  or  even  his 
attempts  to  resuscitate,  in  a  Gothic 
guise,  the  glories  of  the  classical 
drama.  Such  instances  as  these 
may  well  justify  the  hope  which 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  expressed 
in  the  dedication  prefixed,  to  this 
volume,  that  what  he  has  so  written 
in  verse  may,  some  day  or  other, 
become  better  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  recognition  will  be 
immediate.  The  poetry  of  our 
author,  as  exhibited  in  this  volume, 
is  so  purely  of  a  reflective  caste, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated  or 
its  merits  understood  by  that  nu- 
merous class  of  readers  who  demand 
sensational  excitement,  and  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  some- 
thing unusually  piquant  is  set  be- 
fore them.  Nor  will  it  gratify 
those  who  maintain  that  the  art  of 
poetry  consists  in  stringing  together 
a  series  of  verbal  gauds  and  decora- 
tions— of  images,  not  naturally 
suggested,  but  painfully  forced  and 
elaborated — of  conceits  which  at- 
tract attention  less  from  their  apt- 
ness than  their  oddity.  Pure  and 
masculine  in  his  diction,  as  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  olden  time, 
Lytton  rises  far  above  those  petty 
arts  and  devices  which  less  cul- 
tivated minds  adopt  to  veil  the 
poverty  of  their  l^oughts;  and, 
though  his  song  be  too  often 
mournful,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
and  definite  in  expression,  and  free 
from  that  mystical  vagueness  which 
rather  repels  than  invites  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  reader. 

Some  of  these  poems,  as  we  have 
already  indicated^  are  reprints,  and 
the  most  elaborate  ij9  one  called 


'Milton,*  composed  by  the  author 
while  a  youth  at  college,  but  re- 
vised and  considerably  altered  since 
its  first  appearance  in  type.  Few 
poets  retain  in  later  years  a  par- 
tiality for  their  early  lucubrations. 
Their  subsequent  literaiy  training 
and  experience  make  them  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  intolerant  of 
faults  which  arose  from  immaturity 
of  power ;  and  too  often  they  are 
apt  whollyto  condemn  poems  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  unbiassed  critics, 
are  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
We  are  glad  that,  in  l^is  instance, 
the  author  has  been  merciful  to  the 
issue  of  his  youth,  and,  with  what- 
ever amount  of  correction,  has  re- 
stored it  to  what  we  must  deem  to 
be  its  proper  place ;  for  not  only  is 
it  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  his 
earlier  style,  but  it  contains  within 
itself  many  passages  of  singular 
grace  and  beauty. 

^'The  dQ3ign  of  this  poem,"  says 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  a  prefatory 
note,  '^  is  that  of  a  picture.  It  is 
intended  to  portray  the  great  pa- 
triot poet  in  the  three  cardinal  divi- 
sions of  life — ^youth,  manhood,  and 
age.  The  first  part  is  founded  upon 
the  well-known  though  ill-authenti- 
cated tradition  of  the  Italian  lady  or 
ladies  seeing  Milton  asleep  under 
a  tree  in  the  gardens  of  his  college, 
and  leaving  some  tributary  verses 
beside  the  sleeper.  Taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  legend,  and  presum- 
ing to  infer  from  MUton's  Italian 
verses  (as  his  biographers  have  done 
before  me)  that  in  his  tour  through 
Italy  he  did  not  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  master-passion,  I  have 
ventured  to  connect,  by  a  single 
thread  of  romantic  fiction,  the  seg- 
ments of  a  poem  in  which  narra- 
tive,  after  all,  is  subservient  to  de- 
scription. This  idea  belongs  to  the 
temerity  of  youth,  but  I  trust  it 
has  been  subjected  to  restrictions 
more  reverent  than  those  ordinarily 
imposed  on  poetic  licence.'' 

Undoubtedly  there  are  extant 
five  sonnets  and  one  canzone,  com- 
posed by  John  Milton,  in  indifler- 
ent  Italian,  which  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  view  that,  either  at 
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Ferrara  or  Bologna,  the  heart  of  the 
young  Puritan  had  been  touched 
by  the  charms  of  a  southern  beauty, 
and  so  touched  as  to  give  vent  to 
its  feelings  in  a  strain  of  singular 
bombast.  But  we  apprehend  that, 
in  redity,  he  was  only  imitating 
his  friends  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,  who  were  a  sad  set  of 
drivellers,  belabouring  one  another 
with  fulsome  compliments  in  rhyme, 
and  striving  hard  to  simulate  the 
sort  of  passion  which  Petrarch  pro- 
fessed for  his  Laura.  If  there  was 
any  reality  in  the  Miltonic  confes- 
sion of  amorousness,  we  agree  with 
Tom  Warton  in  thinking  that  it 
was  probably  addressed  to  the  fam- 
ous singer,  Leonora  Baroni,  the 
Grisi  of  her  age,  who,  at  the  time 
when  the  poet  visited  Italy,  was 
captivating  all  men  by  the  magni- 
ficent magic  of  her  voice.  In  Latin, 
at  least,  he  has  paid  to  that  syren 
a  homage  which  would  have  ap- 
peared utterly  extravagant  had  it 
come  even  from  the  wildest  cava- 
lier. Witness  the  poem  beginning 
thus : — 


(4 


Angelus  unicuic^ae  iuub,  siccredite  gentes, 
Obtigit  lethereis  ales  ab  ordiniboa. 


Quid  mirum,  Leonora,  tibisi  gloria  major? 
Nam  tuam  presentem  vox  sonat  ipsa 
Deum." 

Fancy  the  horror  of  Exeter  Hall 
were  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  address, 
at  the  present  day,  such  a  compli- 
ment to  Madame  Titiens ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  cer- 
tainly enough  to  justify  the  later 
poet  in  representing  the  older  one 
as  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic 
attachment,  though  the  threefold 
introduction  of  the  mysterious 
Italian  lady  does  somewhat  shock 
our  credence.  We  are,  in  fact,  too 
well  conversant  with  the  personal 
history  of  Milton  to  accept,  even 
with  indulgent  faith,  the  episode 
which  is  here  presented ;  and  more 
than  once,  during  its  perusal,  the 
images  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Powell  and  of  her  two  legitimate 
successors  have  risen  before  us,  as 
if  protesting  against  this  inter- 
ference with  their  vested  rights. 
But  that  objection  removed — and 
it  is  one  which  we  rather  hint  than 
urge,  being  conscious  that  we  are 
somewhat  too  prone  to  insist  upon 
precision — ^we  regard  the  poem  as 
one  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  the 
opening  lines : — 


"  It  was  the  Minstrel's  merry  month  of  June ; 
Silent  and  sultry  glow'd  the  breezeless  noon ; 
Along  the  flowers  the  bee  went  murmuring ; 
Life  in  its  myriad  forms  was  on  the  wing ; 
Played  on  the  green  leaves  with  the  quiv'ring  beam. 
Sang  from  the  grove,  and  sparkled  from  the  stream, 
When,  where  yon  beech-tree  veiFd  the  soft'ning  ray, 
On  violet-banks  young  Milton  dreaming  lay. 

*^  For  him  the  Earth  below,  the  Heaven  above. 
Doubled  each  charm  in  the  clear  glass  of  youth ; 
And  the  vague  spirit  of  unsettled  love 
Roved  through  the  visions  that  precede  the  truth, 
While  Poesy's  low  voice  so  hymn'd  through  all 
That  ev'n  the  veiy  air  was  musical. 

"  The  sunbeam  rested,  where  it  pierced  the  boughs, 
On  locks  whose  gold  reflected  back  the  gleaming ; 
On  Thought's  fair  temple  in  majestic  brows ; 
On  Love's  bright  portal — lips  that  smiled  in  dreaming. 

"  Dreams  he  of  Nymph  half  hid  in  sparry  cave  ? 
Or  of  his  own  Sabrina  chastely  '  sitting 
Under  the  glassy  cool  translucent  wave,' 
The  loose  train  of  her  amber  tresses  knitting ) 
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Or  that  far  shadow,  yet  but  faintly  view*d, 
Where  the  Four  Rivers  take  their  parent  springs, 
Which  shall  come  forth  from  starry  solitude, 
In  the  last  days  of  angel-visitings, 
When,  soaring  upward  from  the  nether  storm, 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens  shall  earthly  guest  receive. 
And  in  the  long-lost  Eden  smile  thy  form, 
Fairer  than  all  thy  daughters,  fairest  Eve  1 

"  Has  the  dull  Earth  a  being  to  compare 
With  those  that  haunt  that  spirit-world — the  brain  % 
Can  shapes  material  vie  with  forms  of  air, 
Nature  with  Phantasy  1 — 0  question  vain  ! 
Lo,  by  the  Dreamer,  fresh  from  heavenly  hands, 
Youth's  dream-inspirer — ^Virgin  Woman  stands; 
She  came,  a  stranger  from  the  Southern  skies. 
And  careless  o'er  the  cloistered  garden  strayed. 
Till,  pausing,  violets  on  the  bank  to  cull, 
Over  the  Dreamer  bent  the  Beautiful. 


*'  Felt  he  the  touch  of  her  dark  locks  descending. 
Or  with  his  breath  her  breathing  fused  and  blending. 
That,  like  a  bird  scared  from  the  tremulous  spray, 
Fass'd  the  light  Sleep  with  sudden- wings  away  ] 
Sighing  he  woke,  and  waking  he  beheld  ; 
The  sigh  was  silenced,  as  the  look  was  spell'd ; 
Look  charming  look,  the  love  that  ever  lies 
In  human  hearts,  like  Ughtning  in  the  air, 
Flash'd  in  the  moment  from  those  meeting  eyes, 
And  opened  all  the  Heaven ! 

"  O  Youth,  beware  ! 
For  either  light  should  but  forewarn  the  eaze ; 
Woe  follows  love,  as  darkness  doth  the  b&ze ! "     * 

Again  they  meet,  but  the  scene  '  Decameron ' — Milton  again  finds 

is  changed.    In  Italy,  by  the  sunny  himself    in    the   sweet    presence 

banks  of  the  Amo — in  a  spot,  the  that  had  haunted  him  like  a  fairy 

description  of  which  is  as  exquisite  dream ;  and  love  is  merged  in  wor- 

as  any  of  the  earlier  pictures  of  the  ship  : — 

"  They  met  again  and  oft !  what  time  the  Star 
Of  Hesperus  hung  his  rosy  lamp  on  high  j 
Love's  earliest  beacon,  from  our  storms  afar, 
lit  in  the  loneliest  watch-tower  of  the  sky. 
Perchance  by  souls  that,  ere  this  world  was  made. 
Were  the  first  lovers  the  first  stars  surveyed. 
And  Mystery  o'er  their  twilight  meeting  threw 
The  charm  that  nought  like  mystery  doth  bestow  : 
Her  name— her  birth — her  home  he  never  knew , 
And  she— ^u  love  was  all  she  sought  to  know. 
And  when  in  anxious  or  in  tender  mood 
He  prayed  her  to  disclose  at  least  her  name, 
A  look  from  her  the  unwelcome  prayer  subdued, 
So  sad  the  cloud  that  o'er  her  features  came  : 
Her  lip  grew  blanch'd,  as  with  an  ominous  fear, 
And  all  her  heart  seem'd  trembling  in  her  tear. 
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So  worshipped  he  in  silence  and  sweet  wonder. 

Pleased  to  confide,  contented  not  to  know ; 

And  Hope,  life's  silvering  moonlight,  smiled  asunder 

Doubts,  which,  like  clouds,  rise  ever  from  below. 

And  thus  his  love  grew  daily,  and  perchance 

Was  all  the  stronger  circled  by  romance. 

He  found  a  name  for  her,  if  not  her  own, 

Haply  as  soft,  and  to  her  heart  as  dear — 

'  Zoe* — ^name  stolen  from  the  tuneful  Greek, 

It  meaneth  ^  life,'  when  common  lips  do  speak. 

And  more  in  lips  that  love ; — sweet  language  known 

To  lovers,  sacred  to  themselves  alone  ; 

Words,  like  Egyptian  symbols,  set  apart 

For  the  mysterious  Priesthood  of  the  Heart" 


We  are  compelled  to  pass  over 
much  that  we  would  most  willingly 
quote— indeed,  it  is  like  desecra- 
tion to  mutilate  so  fine  a  poem  as 
this,  and  exhibit  it  in  broken  frag- 
ments. In  his  portraiture  of  the 
voung  Milton,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
has  somewhat  idealised  his  char- 
acter ;  softening  down  the  harsher 
features,  and  making  him  expatiate 
in  language  which  would  have  bet- 
ter suited  the  lips  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  than  those  of  the  austere 
republican.     Yet   we   would   not 


have  it  otherwise.  It  is  difficult 
to  identify  the  poet  of  *  Comua '  and 
'  Lycidas ',  with  the  shrill-tongued 
opponent  of  Salmasius ;  and  we 
acquiesce  in  the  treatment  which 
restores  to  us  the  young  enthusiast 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  en- 
nobling impulses  of  chivalry.  In 
ardent  strains  he  woos  the  fair 
Italian  ;  urging  her  to  become  his 
bride,  and  depart  with  him  to 
England,  whither  he  is  summoned 
by  the  call  of  duty  and  of  patriot- 
ism. Thus  terminates  the  scene  : — 


**  She  look*d  upon  that  brow  so  fair  and  high, 
Too  bright  for  sorrow  as  too  bold  for  fear ; 
She  look'd  upon  the  depth  of  that  large  eye 
Whence  (ev'n  when  lost  to  daylight)  starry  clear 
Shone  earth's  sublimest  soul; — ^then  tremblingly 
On  his  young  arm  her  gentle  hand  she  laid. 
And  in  the  simple  movement  more  was  said 
Of  the  weak  woman's  heart,  than  ever  yet 
Of  that  sweet  mystery  man's  rude  speech  hath  told. 
The  touch  rebuked  hun  as  he  thrill'd  to  it; 
Back  to  their  deep  the  stormier  passions  roll'd, 
And  left  his  brow  (as  when  the  heaven  above 
Smiles  through  departing  cloud)  serene  with  love. 
'  Come  then — companion  in  this  path  sublime ; 
Link  life  with  life,  and  strengthen  soul  with  soul; 
If  vain  the  hope  that  lights  the  onward  time ; 
If  back  to  darkness  fade  tiie  phantom  goal ; 
If  Dreams,  that  now  seem  prophet-visions,  be 
Dreams,  and  no  more — still  let  me  cling  to  thee ! 
Still,  seeing  thee,  have  faith  in  human  worth, 
And  feel  the  Beautiful  yet  lives  for  earth ! 
Come,  though  from  marble  domes  and  myrtle  bowers. 
Come,  though  to  lowly  roofs  and  northern  skies; 
In  its  own  fancies  Love  has  regal  towers, 
And  orient  sunbeams  in  belovid  eyes. 
Trust  me,  whatever  fate  my  soid  may  gall, 
Thou  at  thy  woman-choice  shalt  ne'er  repine; 
Trust  me,  whatever  storm  on  me  may  fall, 
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This  man's  true  breast  shall  ward  the  bolt  from  thine. 
Hark,  where  the  bird  from  yon  dark  ilex  breathes 
Soul  into  night — so  be  thy  love  to  me ! 
Look,  where  around  the  bird  the  ilex  wreathes 
Still,  sheltering  boughs — so  be  my  love  to  thee ! 
O  dweller  in  my  heart,  the  mnsic  thine; 
And  the  deep  shelter — wilt  thou  scorn  it  ? — mine ! ' 
He  ceased,  and  drew  her  closer  to  his  breast ; 
Soft  from  the  ilex  sang  the  nightingale  : 
Thy  heart,  O  woman,  in  its  happy  rest 
Hush'd  a  diviner  tale  ! 
And  o'er  her  bent  her  lover;  and  the  gold 
Of  his  rich  locks  with  her  dark  tresses  blended ; 
And  still,  and  calm,  and  tenderly,  the  lone 
And  mellowing  night  upon  their  forms  descended; 
And  thus,  amid  the  ehostly  walls  of  old. 
Seen  through  that  suvery,  moonlit,  lucent  air. 
They  seem'd  not  wholly  of  an  earth-bom  mould,' 
But  suited  to  the  memories  breathing  there — 
Two  genii  of  the  mix'd  and  tender  race. 
Their  charmdd  homes  in  lonely  coverts  singling. 
Last  of  their  order,  doom'd  to  haunt  the  place. 
And  bear  sweet  being  interfused  and  mingling. 
Draw  through  their  Ufe  the  same  delicious  breath. 
And  fade  together  into  air  in  death." 
•  ••■.•• 

**  From  his  embrace  abrupt  the  maiden  sprang 
With  low  wild  cry  despairing : — ^In  the  shade 
Of  that  dark  tree  where  still  the  night-bird  sang, 
Stood  a  stem  image,  statue-like,  and  made 
A  shadow  in  the  shadow ; — ^locks  of  snow 
Crown'd,  with  the  awe  of  age,  the  solemn  brow ; 
Lofty  its  look  with  passionless  command, 
As  some  old  chiefs  of  grand  inhuman  Bome : 
Calm  from  its  stillness  moved  the  beckoning  hand. 
And  low  from  rigid  lips  it  murmur'd, '  Come ! 


1)1 


Years  pass.    A  king  has  gone  to  labour;  for  visions  of  Paradise  have 

the  scaffold.    The  star  of  Cromwell  been  vouchsafed  him,  and  he  has  com- 

has  risen  and  set,  and  a  Stuart  is  pleted  that  wonderful  work  which 

again  upon  the  throne.    Worn,  de-  ranks  among  the  Epics  as  Hesperas 

spised,  and  blind,  the  old  man  has  among  the  clustering  of  the  stars. 

retired  from  the  strife,  but  not  from  And  now  the  end  is  drawing  near : — 

"  Its  gay  farewell  to  hospitable  eaves 
The  swallow  twitter'd  in  the  autumn  heaven ; 
Dumb  on  the  crisp  earth  fell  the  yellowing  leaves. 
Or,  in  small  eddies,  fitfully  were  driven 
Down  the  bleak  waste  of  the  remorseless  air. 
Out,  from  the  widening  gaps  in  dreary  boughs, 
Alone  the  laurel  smiled — as  freshly  fair 
As  its  own  chaplet  on  immortal  brows, 
When  Fame,  indifferent  to  the  changeful  sun. 
Sees  waning  races  wither,  and  lives  on. — 
An  old  man  sate  before  that  deathless  tree 
Which  bloom'd  his  humble  dwelling-place  beside; 
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The  last  pale  rose  which  lured  the  lingering  bee 
To  the  low  porch  it  scantly  blossom'd  o*er, 
Nipp'd  by  the  frost-air,  had  that  morning  died. 
The  clock  faint-heard  beyond  the  gaping  door. 
Low  as  a  death-watch  click'd  the  moments'  knell ; 
And  throagh  the  narrow  opening  you  might  see 
Uncertain  footprints  on  the  sanded  floor 
(Uncertain  footprints  which  of  blindness  tell) ; 
The  rude  oak  board,  the  morn's  untasted  fare  j 
The  scattered  volumes  and  the  pillow'd  chair. 
In  which,  worn  out  with  toil  and  travel  past. 
Life,  the  poor  wanderer,  finds  repose  at  last. 

"  The  old  man  felt  the  fresh  air  o'er  him  blowing, 
Waving  thin  locks  from  musing  temples  pale ; 
Felt  the  quick  sun  through  cloud  and  azure  going. 
And  the  Hght  dance  of  leaves  upon  the  gale, 
In  that  mysterious  symbol-change  of  earth 
Which  looks  like  death,  though  but  restoring  birth. 
Seasons  return ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Whatever  garb  the  mighty  mother  wore, 
Nature  to  him  was  changeless  evermore. — 
List,  not  a  sigh ! — though  fall'n  on  evil  days. 
With  darkness  compass'd  round — those  sightless  eyes 
Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  he  sees  the  rays, 
Nightly  he  walks  the  bowers,  of  Paradise, 
High,  pale,  still,  voiceless,  motionless,  alone. 
Death-like  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 
Lifting  his  looks  into  the  farthest  skies, 
He  sate :  And  as  when  some  tempestuous  day 
Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  majestic  eve. 
So  on  his  brow — where  grief  has  pass'd  away, 
Beigns  that  dread  stillness  grief  alone  can  leave." 


Wrapt  in  sublime  contemplation, 
the  aged  bard  hears  not  the  ap- 
proaching tread.  But  a  pilgrim 
from  the  far  and  sui^ny  clime  is 
near,  impressed  by  an  irrepressible 
longing  to  behold  once  more  the 
face  of  him  who  had  wooed  her 


long  ago.  Alas !  can  that  blind  grey 
man  have  been  the  lover  of  her 
youth )  No  recognition  follows  ; 
for  earthly  ties  and  earthly  thoughts 
are  all  unmeet  for  the  soul  that  is 
already  half  with  God.  A  brief 
interval,  and  all  is  over. 


*'  A  death-bell  ceased ; — ^beneath  the  vault  were  laid 
A  great  man's  bones ; — and  when  the  rest  were  gone, 
Veil'd,  and  in  sable  widow'd  weeds  array'd, 
An  aged  woman  knelt  upon  the  stone. 
Low  as  she  pray'd,  the  wailing  notes  were  sweet 
With  the  strange  music  of  a  foreign  tongue : 
Thrice  to  that  spot  came  feeble,  feebler  feet, 
Thrice  on  that  stone  were  humble  garlands  hung. 
On  the  fourth  day  some  formal  hand  in  scorn 
The  flowers  that  breathed  of  priestcraft  cast  away; 
But  the  poor  stranger  came  not  with  the  mom, 
And  flowers  forbidden  deck'd  no  more  the  clay. 
A  heart  was  broken! — and  a  spirit  fled ! 
Whither — let  those  who  love  and  hope  decide — 
But  in  the  faith  that  Love  rejoins  the  dead, 
The  heart  was  broken  ere  the  garland  died." 
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So  tenninates  this  fine  poem, 
perhaps  the  best  sustained  in  the 
volume.  Difficult  as  was  the  sub- 
ject, the  author's  treatment  of  it 
has  been  eminently  successful,  while 
the  melody  and  exquisite  construc- 
tion of  the  verse  are  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  it  conveys. 

We  cannot  give  the  same  meed 
of  praise  to  another  elaborate  poem 
which  is  entitled  'Constance,  or 
the  Portrait'  It  is  a  tale  of  modem 
times  and  of  modem  life,  which 
might  have  afforded  excellent  scope 
for  the  novelist,  but  is  not  suitable 
for  the  delicate  touches  which  are 
the  triumph  of  the  poetic  art  It 
is  a  trite  but  true  observation,  that 
the  realms  of  the  past  are  the  pro- 
X>er  ground  for  the  poet ;  and  in 
narrative,  at  least,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches to  his  own  time,  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  succeed.  There  may 
be  no  lack  of  romance  in  the  inci- 
dents, or  of  passion  in  the  emotions 
he  portrays;  but  the  accessories, 
which  he  cannot  altogether  avoid, 
belong  to  our  ordinary  prosaic  life, 
and  will  not  bear  that  amount  of 
poetic  colouring  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  illusion.  In  this 
sense  it  is  undeniable  that  distance 
does  lend  enchantment  to  the  view ; 
for  the  language  which  appears  to 
us  so  beautiful  when  uttered  by  a 
Romeo  or  a  Juliet,  would  assuredly 
be  deemed  out  of  place  if  put  into 
the  mouths  of  denizens  of  May 
Fair  existing  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  So  difficult  is  it  to  adapt 
recent  events  to  the  poetic  standard, 
that  no  one  has  yet  deemed  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  an  epic  or  a 
rhymed  romance  upon  the  basis  of 
events  which  occurred  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  or  the  campaigns 
of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  more 
than  a  century  must  elapse  before 
the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  can 
furnish  an  available  theme.  Im- 
pose upon  a  poet  the  task  of  de- 
scribing a  Gothic  castle,  with  its 
banqueting-hall,  its  dungeon-keep, 
and  the  retinue  of  men-at-arms  and 
mailed  knights  that  thronged  the 
courtyard  and  the  corridors — and, 


if  he  is  a  master  of  his  craft,  he  will 
bring  before  your  eyes  a  vision  of 
the  olden  time,  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  raised  by  the  wave  of  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  But  ask  him 
to  depict  a  ball-room,  and  to  people 
it  with  beings  whom  we  cannot  dis- 
associate from  the  notion  of  crinoline 
and  the  uniform  of  the  Blues — bid 
him  describe  in  melodious  verse  the 
giddy  sensations  of  the  waltz,  or 
give  poetic  utterance  to  the  whis- 
pered conversations  at  a  table  laid 
out  with  the  delicacies  of  Gunter — 
and  you  will  find  a  woeful  differ- 
ence between  his  treatment  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  We  see  no 
incongruity  when  Shylock  talks,  in 
good  blank  verse,  of  his  ducats,  or 
the  rate  of  usance,  on  the  Rialto ; 
but  gravity  itself  would  not  be 
proof  against  the  heroics  of  a  mo- 
dem banker  or  broker  deploring  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  a 
depreciation  in  Venezuelan  securi- 
ties. However  dexterously  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton  has  tried  to  surmount 
this  obvious  difficulty  of  giving 
poetical  treatment  to  a  subject  es- 
sentially modern,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  has  succeeded  ;  but  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  have  faUed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  might  have  tasked  to 
the  uttermost,  if  even  he  could  have 
achieved  it,  the  marvellous  ingen- 
uity  and  unparalleled  versatility  of 
Chaucer. 

Turning  to  the  minor  poems,  we 
recognise,  with  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure, one  which  has  already  graced 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  that  difficult 
style  of  composition,  the  allegorical, 
which  has  been  composed  during 
the  present  century.  We  confess 
to  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  great 
liking  for  allegories,  which  generally 
are  sickly  things,  "that  palter  to 
us  in  the  double  sense,''  and  seldom 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Our  opinions  upon  this  point  may 
appear  to  many  heretical,  but  with 
all  our  love  for  Edmund  Spenser — 
the  sweetest  poet,  who  was  not  like- 
wise a  dramatist,  of  the  noble  Eliza- 
bethan era  of  literature — ^we  cannot 
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hdp  wishing  that  he  had  made '  The 
Faerie  Qaeene '  a  grand  historical 
epic,  with  Arthur  for  its  hero,  in- 
stead of  a  shadowy  representation 
of  cardinal  virtues  and  the  issue  of 
opposing  faiths.  Spenser,  we  are 
assured,  but  yielded  or  conformed 
to  the  taste  of  bis  age,  then  imbued 
with  Italian  tendencies ;  and  the 
school  of  which  he  was  the  bright- 
est ornament  came  to  an  ignoble  end 
in  the  hands  of  Giles  and  Phineas 
Fletcher.  The  finest  sustained  al- 
legory of  the  world  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  of  John  Bunyan,  the  ^  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  and  with  our  language 
alone  can  it  perish.  But  a  short 
aUegory  is,  like  a  parable  or  an 
apologue,  most  effective  if  true  to 


its  conditions  ;  and  we  know  of 
none  which  are  more  perfectly  ap- 
propriate or  musically  expressed 
than  this  of  'The  Boatman,'  which, 
for  the  gratification  of  our  regular 
readers,  who  have  seen  and  adxnired 
it  already,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  we  should  quote.  Most  musical 
is  it  in  its  flow ;  reminding  us,  al- 
most unconsciously,  of  the  passage 
of  Thalaba  with  the  maiden  in  the 
enchanted  boat,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  strains  of  poetry  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  we  pass  to  another 
in  which  we  can  claim  no  pater- 
nity even  by  adoption — and  we 
pray  you,  reader,  to  hearken  to 
the  strain  of 


"the  filorim  of  the  deskrt. 

"  Wearily  flaggeth  my  Soul  in  the  Desert ; 

Wearily,  wearily. 
Sand,  ever  sand,  not  a  gleam  of  the  fountain ; 
Sun,  ever  sun,  not  a  shade  from  the  mountain ; 
Wave  after  wave  flows  the  sea  of  the  Desert, 

Drearily,  drearily. 

Life  dwelt  with  life  in  my  far  native  valleys. 

Nightly  and  daily ; 
Labour  had  brothers  to  aid  and  beguile ; 
A  tear  for  my  tear,  and  a  smile  for  my  smile ; 
And  the  sweet  human  voices  rang  out ;  and  the  valleys 

Echoed  them  gaUy. 

Under  the  almond-tree,  once  in  the  spring-time, 

Careless  reclining ; 
The  sigh  of  my  Leila  was  hnsh'd  on  my  breast, 
As  the  note  of  the  last  bird  had  died  in  its  nest ; 
Calm  look'd  the  stars  on  the  buds  of  the  spring-time, 

Calm — ^but  how  shining ! 

Below  on  the  herbage  there  darken'd  a  shadow; 

Stirred  the  boughs  o'er  me ; 
Dropp'd  from  the  almond-tree,  sighing,  the  blossom ; 
Trembling  the  maiden  sprang  up  from  my  bosom ; 
Then  the  step  of  a  stranger  came  mute  through  the  shadow. 

Pausing  before  me. 

He  stood  grey  with  age  in  the  robe  of  a  Dervise, 

As  a  king  awe-compellins ; 
And  the  cold  of  his  eye  Uke  the  diamond  was  bright, 
As  if  years  from  the  hardness  had  fashion'd  the  light : 
*  A  draught  from  thy  spring  for  the  way-weary  Dervise, 

And  rest  in  thy  dwelling.' 

And  my  herds  gave  the  milk,  and  my  tent  gave  the  shelter ; 

And  the  stranger  spell-bound  me 
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With  his  tales,  all  the  night,  of  the  far  world  of  wonder, 
Of  the  ocean  of  Oman  with  pearls  gleaming  under ; 
And  I  thought, '  Oh,  how  mean  are  the  tents'  simple  shelter 

And  the  valleys  around  me ! ' 

I  seized  as  I  listen'd,  in  fancy,  the  treasures 

By  Af rites  conceid'd ; 
Scared  the  serpents  that  watch  in  the  ruins  afar 
O'er  the  hoards  of  the  Persian  in  lost  Ohil-Menar ; — 
Alas !  till  that  night  happy  youth  had  more  treasures 

Than  Ormus  can  yield. 

Mom  came,  and  I  went  with  my  guest  through  the  goiges 

In  the  rock  hoUow'd ; 
The  flocks  bleated  low  as  I  passed  them  ungrieving. 
The  almond-buds  strew'd  the  sweet  earth  I  was  leaving ; 
Slowly  went  Age  through  the  gloom  of  the  gorges, 

Lightly  Youth  foUow'd. 

We  won  through  the  Pass — the  Unknown  lay  before  me. 

Sun-lighted  and  wide ; 
Then  I  tum'd  to  my  guest,  but  how  languid  his  tread, 
And  the  awe  I  had  felt  in  his  presence  was  fled, 
And  I  cried, '  Can  thy  age  in  the  journey  before  me 

Still  keep  by  my  side  ? ' 

'  Hope  and  Wisdom  soon  part ;  be  it  so,'  said  the  Dervise, 

'  My  mission  is  done.' 
As  he  spoke,  came  &e  gleam  of  the  crescent  and  spear. 
Chimed  the  bells  of  the  camel  more  sweet  and  more  near; — 
'  Go,  and  march  with  the  Caravan,  youth,'  sigh'd  the  Dervise, 

'  Fare  thee  well ! ' — he  was  gone. 

What  profits  to  speak  of  the  wastes  I  have  traversed 

Since  that  early  time  ? 
One  by  one  the  procession,  replacing  the  guide. 
Have  dropp'd  on  the  sands,  or  have  stray'd  from  my  side ; 
And  I  hear  never  more  in  the  solitudes  traversed 

The  camel-bell's  chime. 

How  oft  I  have  yeam'd  for  the  old  happy  valley. 

But  the  sands  have  no  track ; 
He  who  scom'd  what  was  near  must  advance  to  the  far. 
Who  forsaketh  the  landmark  must  march  by  the  star. 
And  the  steps  that  once  part  from  the  peace  of  the  valley 

Can  never  come  back. 

So  on,  ever  on,  spreads  the  path  of  the  Desert, 

Wearily,  wearily ; 
Sand,  ever  sand — ^not  a  gleam  of  the  fountain ; 
Sun,  ever  sun — ^not  a  shade  from  the  mountain ; 
As  a  sea  on  a  sea,  flows  the  width  of  the  Desert, 

Drearily,  drearily. 

How  narrow  content,  and  how  infinite  knowledge ! 

Lost  vale,  and  lost  maiden ! 

Enclosed  in  the  garden  the  mortal  was  blest : 

A  world  with  its  wonders  lay  round  him  unguest ; 

That  world  was  his  own  when  he  tasted  of  knowledge- 
Was  it  worth  Aden  1" 
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After  this,  is  it  necessary  to  giro 
more  specimens  of  this  delightful 
volume]  Perhaps  not  It  might 
disappoint  some  to  dwell  upon  what 
they  might  esteem  drearier  fancies 
— ^for,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
some  of  the  poems  are  so  grave  and 
sombre,  that  they  rather  suggest 
autumnal  fancies  than  those  which 
are  suitable  for  the  period  of  spring. 
French  critics  have  said  that  our 
recent  English  poetry  is,  as  a  whole, 
too  melancholy  in  its  tone ;  and  we 
cannot,  with  truth,  aver  that  they 
are  altogether  mistaken  in  that 
judgment.  Why  it  should  be  so 
we  cannot  understand.  The  elder 
poets,  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, were  joyous  in  the  extreme ; 
and  merrier  men — ^within  the  limits 
of  becoming  mirth— you  could  not 
find  than  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  or 
Qawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld.  Why  should  Sir  K  B.  Lyt- 
ton  be  dolorous?  He  stands  ac- 
knowledged as  the  first  novelist 


of  the  age — ^he  has  achieved  the 
highest  dramatic  success — he  has 
added  to  his  literary  triumphs  the 
renown  of  a  philosopher,  an  orator, 
and  a  statesman — and  he  should 
not  now,  unless  his  ambition  is 
altogether  satiated  and  extinguish- 
ed, proclaim  that  all  is  vanity. 
There  are,  we  are  well  aware,  va- 
riations in  the  poetic  temperament, 
as  there  are  differences  in  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds ;  and  though  the 
nightingale  is  admitted  to  be  the 
sweetest,  as  she  is  the  most  plain- 
tive, of  the  woodland  choristers, 
we  are  not  sure  that,  as  a  perpetu- 
ity, we  would  not  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  livelier  trilling  of  the 
thrush.  That  Sir  Edward  himself 
has  some  secret  consciousness  of 
this,  we  gather  from  expressions 
which  we  find  occurring  ever  and 
anon  throughout  his  poems;  and, 
as  an  antidote  against  his  more 
sombre  moods,  we  would  repeat  his 
own  advice,— 


"  Let  us  fill  urns  with  rose-leaves  in  our  May, 
And  hive  the  thrifty  sweetness  for  December.'' 


The  poems  entitled  'Parcae,  or 
Leaves  from  History,'  are  finely 
conceived,  especially  that  relating 
to  Mary  Stuart.  We  must,  how- 
ever, refer  our  readers  for  these  to 
the  volume,  from  which  we  have 


already  drawn  largely ;  and  our 
last  extract  shall  be  one  that  Schil- 
ler might  have  been  proud  to  own, 
though  it  bears  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  the  original  genius  of  his 
translator : — 


*'thb  true  joy-oivsr. 

"  Oh  (Evoe,  Liber  Pater, 

Oh,  the  vintage  feast  divine, 

When  the  god  was  in  the  bosom 

And  his  rapture  in  the  wine ; 

When  the  Faun  laugh'd  out  at  morning ; 

When  the  Micnad  hymn'd  the  night ; 
And  the  Earth  itself  was  drunken 

With  the  worship  of  delight ; 

Oh  (Evoe,  Liber  Pater, 
Thou,  whose  orgies  are  upon 

Moonlit  hill-tops  of  Parnassus, 
Shady  slopes  of  Helicon; — 

Ah,  how  often  have  I  hail'd  thee  ! 

Ah,  how  often  have  I  been 
The  gay  swinger  of  the  thyrsus. 

When  its  withered  leaves  were  green  ! 
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Then,  the  boughs  were  purple-gleaming 

With  the  dew-drop  and  the  star; 
As,  in  chanting,  came  the  wood-nymph, 

And,  in  flashing,  came  the  car. 

But  how  faded  are  the  garlands 

Of  the  thyrsus  that  I  bore, 
When  the  wood-nymph  chanted  *  Follow ! ' 

In  the  vintage-feast  of  yore. 

Yet  my  vineyards  are  the  richest 

That  Falemian  slopes  bestow ; 
Has  the  vineherd  lost  his  cunning  ? 

Has  the  summer  lost  its  glow  1 

Dullard,  never  on  Falemium 

The  true  Care-Dispeller  trod ; 
There,  the  vine-leaves  wreathe  no  thyrsus. 

There,  the  fruits  allure  no  god. 

Liber's  wine  is  Nature's  life-blood ; 

Liber's  vineyards  bloom  upon 
Moonlit  hill-tops  of  Parnassus, 

Shady  slopes  of  Helicon. 

But  the  hill-tops  of  Parnassus 

Are  still  free  to  every  age ; 
I  have  trod  them  with  the  Poet, 

I  have  mapped  them  with  the  Sage ; 

And  rU  take  my  young  disciple 

To  heed  well,  with  humbled  eyes. 
How  the  rosy  Gladness-giver 

Welcomes  ever  most  the  wise. 

Lo,  the  arching  of  the  vine-leaves ; 

Lo,  the  sparkle  of  the  fount ; 
Hark,  the  carol  of  the  Maenads ; 

Lo,  the  car  is  on  the  Mount ! 

*  Ho,  there !— room,  ye  thyrsus-bearers. 

For  your  playmate  I  have  been ! ' 

*  Once  it  might  be,'  laugh'd  Lyaeus, 

*  But  thy  thyrsus  then  was  green.' 

And  adown  the  gleaming  alleys 

See,  the  gladness-bringer  glide ; 
And  the  wood-nymph  murmurs  *  Follow  ! ' 

To  the  young  man  by  my  side." 

And  now  we  have  done,  how-  out  our  waking  thoughts  into  the 
ever  reluctant  we  are  to  lay  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  which  often  con- 
volume  aside.  But  there  is  an  end  tinue  precogitations,  making  cables 
to  fdl  things.  Our  lamp  is  burning  of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of 
dim ;  and,  like  old  Sir  Thomas  handsome  groves." 
Browne,  "  we  are  unwilling  to  spin 
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ouY  nevillb's  qhost. 

No  :  I  have  met  plenty  of  ghost-  journey,  in  a  carriage  from  which 

seers,  and  have  heard  them  tell  the  presence  of  an  asthmatic  direo- 

their  stories  with  a  sincerity  of  awe  tor-looking  old  gentleman  banished 

and  a  shuddering  recollection  of  alike  the  breath  of  fresh  air  and  the 

the  terror  past  that  left  no  sort  hope  of  tobacco,  failed  to  subdue 

of  doubt  as  to  their  belief.    And  them.    It  was  in  a  joyous  mood 

history  assures  me  that,  ever  since  that  I  sprang  upon  the  platform  at 

the  days  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  Windermere,  valise  in  hand,  and 

before  then,  ghosts  have  from  time  looked  out  for  Charlie, 

to  time  been  seen  of  men,  and  have  A  big  dog  made  his  appearance 

made  the  hair  of  the  seers  stand  on  first,  who,  i^ter  suspiciously  glanc- 

end,  and  their  blood  curdle  with  ing  and  snufiSng  at  a   travelling 

fear.    But  I  never  saw  a  ghost  my-  suit  which  retained  an  atmosphere 

self ,  except  once.  And  then  1  Yes;  of   the   printing-office    about    it, 

then  I  must  do  the  ghost  the  jus-  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  hand 

tioe  to  say  that  I  was   horribly  that  held  my  valise  just  as  my 

frightened.  friend   came  up    and   shook    me 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  Charlie  heartily  by  the  other. 
Neville's  invitation  to  pass  a  few  '*  Is  that  monster  yours  T'  I  said, 
days  with  him  in  the  cottage  which  as  we  walked  to  the  phaeton.  "  He 
he  inhabits  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  was  more  friendly  than  I  exited, 
valleys  in  Westmoreland  —  right  and  more  formidable  than  I  liked." 
through  which  valley  runs  the  road  '^  Ah,''  said  his  master,  *'  Caesar 
from  Lancashire  to  Scotland.  I  was  puzzled  by  the  smell  of  factory- 
was  very  tired  of  being  chained  to  smoke  and  cotton-fluff  about  you. 
my  de^  in  one  of  the  dirtiest,  If  it  had  been  tobacco-smoke  and 
gloomiest,  dampest  towns  in  Eng-  cigar-ashes  he  would  have  recog- 
land — a  town  that  for  six  monthis  nised  it  But  Caesar  always  finds 
in  the  year  alternates  between  fog  out  a  gentleman.  There  is  a  baronet 
and  sleet,  and  for  the  rest  between  of  my  acquaintance  who  goes  about 
fog  and  rain — a  town  where  nobody  in  such  rags  that  the  servants  offer 
lives  except  to  make  a  iortmne,  him  a  penny  when  he  calls  for  the 
where  nobody  does  anytliing  or  first  time  on  a  friend ;  but  Caesar 
thinks  of  anything- but  his  fortune  recognised  his  title  at  first  sight, 
till  he  has  made  it,  and  whence,  the  and  made  him  the  humblest  obei- 
f ortune  made,  every  one  goes  as  far  sance.  And  the  best  dressed  of 
away  as  po^ible  to  spend  it.  I  burnt-out  tailors  or  shipwrecked 
had  been  a  prisoner,  or  a  slave,  all  sailors,  in  whom  I  might  expect  a 
summer,  and  it  was  now  Septem-  visitor,  cannot  take  in  Caesar.  He 
ber.  All  the  more  did  I  delight  in  never  lets  them  open  the  gate, 
my  journey,  knowing  that  Septem-  Dogs  are  the  most  aristocratic  of 
ber  is  the  pleasantest  of  months  in  living  creatures." 
Westmoreland,  where  May  is  cold,  And  this  commenced  a  discus- 
the  summer  mostly  wet,  and  August  sion,  in  which  Charlie,  who  quar- 
dense  and  oppressive.  Charlie  was  tered  the  Kingmaker's  Bear  and 
a  pleasant  member  of  a  pleasant  Ragged  Staff,  and  could  recite  his 
family,  and  the  idea  of  once  more  whole  pedigree  since  the  battle  of 
eigoying  the  society  of  young  ladies  Bamet,  bore  ISa  part  with  great 
— a  species  unknown  in  the  neigh-  spirit  and  vivacity.  This  occupied 
bourhood  of  my  prison-house — ^was  our  tongues  while  the  pony  tra- 
enough  to  excite  my  spirits  to  the  versed  many  miles  of  the  loveliest 
uttermost.    Even  a  long  railway  scenery  in  England.    This,  and  the 
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specnlationB  with  which  it  branched 
odf,  wholly  irreleyant  to  the  subject 
of  my  tale,  were  interrupted  only 
when  we  reached  the  valley,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  the  windows  of 
Neville  Orange  flashed  back  the 
golden  light  of  the  sun  that  was 
sinking  behind  the  western  moun- 
tains. 

'*  That  is  my  home,''  said  Charlie, 
as  I  gazed  in  silent  admiration  at 
the  beautiful  sight  "  It  is  small, 
as  you  see  :  it  has  been  very  much 
larger.  The  ruins  of  what  in  the 
olden  days  was  Neville  Grange  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cottage, 
which  my  great-grandfather  built 
on  part  of  the  old  site.  Our  present 
abode  is  so  small  that,  with  our 
large  family,  it  requires  some  close 
packing  to  take  in  the  few  guests 
whom  we  can  persuade  to  relieve 
our  solitude.  Relief  it  is,  for  there 
is  no  other  gentleman  within  a 
dozen  miles,  except  the  curate.'' 

''Is  that  the  curate)"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  an  elegant  figure  which, 
in  a  sporting  costume,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  us,  was  climbing  at 
some  little  distance  a  steep  path 
which  led  to  a  little  farmhouse,  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  poorer  of 
those  "  statesmen  "  who  are  the  pride 
oftheEngHsh  Highlands.  ''I  think 
even  your  fastidious  eyes  will  admit 
him  to  have  the  air  of  a  gentleman." 

''No;  that  is  not  the  curate. 
That  is  Crosthwaite's  housa  His 
family  have  held  that  farm  longer 
than  history  runs  back — ^probably 
in  the  days  of  Alfred.  I  don't 
know  who  the  man  is — some  tourist, 
I  suppose.  It  has  a  look  of  Ouy 
Monthermer,  my  cousin ;  but  Mon- 
thermer  is  with  his  regiment  in 
India,  and,  if  he  were  not,  he  would 
hardly  come  so  near  us." 

I  remembered  that  there  had  been 
a  fierce  quarrel  between  Ouy  Mon- 
thermer and  Charlie's  father,  who 
was  Monthermer's  guardian.  Ouy 
was  a  few  years  senior  to  Charlie,- 
but  very  young  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  He  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  make  the  feud  public  by 
challenging  his  relative,  but  had. 


of  course,  been  met  with  a  contemp- 
tuous refusal.  Thus  much  I  knew; 
but  I  did  not  know  then,  nor  do  I 
know  now,  the  exact  merits  of  the 
quarrel,  or  the  demerits  of  Ouy 
Monthermer.  I  can  only  tell  my 
readers  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  India  alike  by  his  courage 
and  his  insubordination;  that,  some 
years  after  the  date  of  my  visit  to 
Neville  Orange,  he  engaged  in  the 
Gkribaldian  expedition;  and  that 
— but  the  rest  they  will  learn  from 
my  story,  and  I  will  not  spoil  it  by 
anticipation.  I  knew  then  only 
enough  to  let  my  companion's  re- 
mark pass  unanswered.  He  looked 
for  some  time  after  the  stranger, 
who,  however,  was  too  distant  for 
recognition. 

We  reached  Neville  Orange,  and 
were  greeted  with  hearty  welcome 
by  two  boys  and  three  little  girls, 
the  junior  branches  of  the  house, 
who  had  rushed  out  to  meet  their 
brother  at  the  door.  Without  going 
into  the  drawing-room,  Charles  un- 
dertook to  show  me  up-stairs ;  and 
for  this,  remembering  Caesar's  opin- 
ion of  my  travelling  suit,  I  was 
not  ungrateful.  The  part  of  the 
cottage  into  which  I  was  introduced 
was  clearly  of  old  date.  The  oak 
flooring  was  perfectly  black ;  it  had 
become  irregular  in  its  level  from 
the  gradual "  settling"  of  the  walls, 
and  it  was  broken  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals by  capricious  steps.  The 
walls  were  panelled  with  dark  old 
oak;  the  doors  were  of  the  same 
material,  with  old-fashioned  latches 
in  place  of  hidden  locks  and  round- 
ed handles.  One  of  these  Charles 
opened.  Two  downward  steps  led 
into  a  small  room,  oak-floored,  with 
scanty  carpet  and  oak- panelled 
walls,  on  which  hung  two  or  three 
modem  sketches  and  one  ancient 
portrait  in  oils.  One  window  gave 
a  view  over  the  valley ;  the  other, 
in  a  strange  situation,  just  beside 
the  fireplac^,  reaching  to  the  ground, 
without  sill  or  sash,  apparently  a 
mere  hole  in  the  wall,  looked  out 
upon  a  network  of  broken  walls, 
mouldering  and  moss-covered,  in 
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which  it  was  possible  to  trace  the 
ruins  of  a  larger  house  than  the 
present  cottage  which  had  renewed 
the  name  of  Neville  Grange. 

My  toilet  made,  I  left  my  room, 
without  bestowing  much  attention 
on  the  details  of  its  appearance.  I 
was  joined  by  Charles ;  and  when 
we  reached  the  drawing-room  he  in- 
troduced me  to  his  mother,  a  lady 
stiU  beautiful  and  elegant,  in  mid- 
dle age  and  widow's  weeds,  and  to 
her  elder  daughters,  girls  between 
sixteen  and  twenty.  Annie,  the 
younger,  resembled  her  mother. 
Her  beauty  was  of  the  best  Saxon 
type ;  that  which,  in  spite  of  fair 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  clear,  soft  com- 
plexion, is  redeemed  by  something 
of  refined  elegance  about  the  fea- 
tures, and  of  intellectual  expression 
in  eye  and  brow,  from  the  pain- 
fully close  resemblance  to  a  wax 
doU,  which  is  so  generally  char- 
acteristic of  Teutonic  loveliness. 
Flora  was  thoroughly  Norman — 
such  as  might  have  been  the  heiress 
of  Warwick  ere  her  marriage  with 
the  last  hereditary  chief  of  the 
house  of  Neville — with  slender 
form,  a  hand  which  every  sculptor 
must  have  admired  in  perfect  de- 
spair of  imitation ;  a  head  small, 
gracefully  set  on,  and  of  exquisite 
shape,  with  ringlets  of  raven  black- 
ness and — ^the  only  instance  I  ever 
saw  of  true  black  hair  that  was  not 
coarse— as  soft  and  fine  as  her  sis- 
ter's. Her  eyes  were  dark ;  of  their 
exact  colour  I  never  could  satisfy 
myself,  but  of  their  brilliancy  there 
could  be  no  doubt  or  forgetf ulness, 
nor  yet  of  that  exquisite  softness 
which  belongs  only  to  dark  eyes 
when  earnest  emotion  finds  uncon- 
scious expression  in  their  upturned 
gaze.  \^y  I  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  Flora  is  not  now  to  the  pur- 
pose. But  so  penetrated  was  I 
with  interest  in  her  and  admiration 
for  her  beauty,  that  during  the 
evening  I  could  not  help  observing 
her  with  a  close  attention  which 
made  me  aware— certain  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt — that  some 
painful  anxiety  was  preying  upon 


her  mind.  A  jest  from  her  brother, 
a  sudden  appeal  to  her  notice  from 
the  children,  would  bring  colour 
to  her  cheek  in  warm,  fast-fading 
flushes;  when  unnoticed  she  seemed 
absorbed,  not  so  much  in  reverie  as 
in  calculation.  I  am  not  a  close 
observer  of  countenances,  but  I  can 
tell  the  difference  between  the  face 
of  a  dreamer  and  a  thinker— can 
even  discriminate  between  medi- 
tative thought  and  that  kind  of 
consideration  which  is  preparing 
for  the  future,  planning  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  plot  or  the  avoidance  of 
a  misfortune.  The  closer  my  ob- 
servation, the  clearer  became  my 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  which  disturbed  that 
transparent  countenance.  Always, 
as  she  seemed  to  despair  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  intermit  her  calculation, 
a  shadow  that  spoke  of  fear,  and  of 
something  that  seemed  like  shame, 
passed  over  her  face.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  associate  with  that 
face  and  form,  so  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  "  aristocracy  of 
nature,"  so  lofty  and  so  pure,  any 
thought  of  dishonour  or  untruth, 
or  if  Flora  had  been  young  enough 
for  the  innocent  scrapes  of  child- 
hood, I  should  have  said  that  she 
anticipated  some  fatal  discovery 
—was  scheming  to  avoid  being 
^^ found  out.**  Most  men,  perhaps 
most  women,  are  subject  to  such 
alarms  from  time  to  time ;  but  men 
do  not  like  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  anything  to  be  "  found  out " 
in  the  mind  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl. 

We  talked  pleasantly  and  frank- 
ly, all  of  us.  Flora  spoke  unfre- 
quently;  but  when  she  did  speak, 
the  clear  tones  of  a  voice  that  "  like 
a  silver  clarion  rang,"  though  only 
like  the  clarion's  notes  subdued  by 
distance,  and  something  noble  as 
well  as  novel  in  what  she  said,  gave 
our  conversation  its  chief  zest  and 
charm.  I  had  fallen  into  the 
bachelor  habit  of  smoking  a  cigar 
immediately  after  the  evening  meal, 
and  that  digestive  had  become  to 
me  as  necessary  as  the  meal  itself  j 
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and  Charlie  was  fully  of  my  mind. 
Bat  after  tea  that  evening — for  the 
Nevilles  dined  early,  and  Charles 
was  too  true  a  gentleman  not  to 
know  that  nothing  so  annoys  a 
guest  as  household  changes  made 
for  him — I  was  pleased  that  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  accustomed 
departure  of  the  ladies,  and  deaf  to 
his  hints,  t^at  pointed  towards  sun- 
set clouds  and  meant  tobacco-smoke. 
And  when  bedtime  came — ^their 
hours  were  early — ^my  regrets  were 
more  sincere  than  Ajinie  believed 
them. 

"You  will  get  your  cigar  with 
Charlie,  and  'thank  us  much  for 
goin^.'  I  know  he  has  been 
watching  for  ten  o'clock  a  full  hour 
and  a  half.'' 

"I  plead  guilty  to  the  cigar, 
Miss  Neville ;  but  I,  who  have 
that  every  night  of  my  life,  and 
enjoy  ladies'  society  only  by  such 
rare  chances  as  this,  would  readily 
go  to  bed  cigarless  if  you  would 
postpone  your  retirement  but  half 
an  hour." 

''  Take  care  lest  they  take  you  at 
your  word,"  said  Charlie,  in  horror ; 
and  his  sister,  smiling,  followed 
Mrs  Neville  and  Flora  from  the 
room.  Charlie  and  I  turned  out. 
The  wind  blew  hard ;  it  generally 
blows  in  Westmoreland  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  to  smoke,  save 
nnder  shelter,  had  been  impossible. 
We  wrapped  railway  rugs  round 
ns,  and  sought  shelter  in  an  angle 
of  the  ruins.  A  wall,  some  eight 
feet  high,  joined  that  of  the  cot- 
tage just  beneath  the  second  win- 
dow in  my  room.  Csesar's  kennel, 
where  he  lay  unchained,  stood  at  a 
little  distance  by  what  had  once 
been  the  opposite  wall  of  a  small 
room  or  closet,  apparently  enclosed 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  house. 
Here  it  was  possible  to  light  a 
match  ;  here  we  found  seats  upon 
the  fallen  fragments  of  the  wall, 
and  smoked  in  peace. 

"  This  place,"  said  Charlie,  "  or 
rather  some  ten  feet  above  our 
heads,  was  the  scene  of  the  family 
tragedy   from   which   our    house 


dates  its  decay,  and  the  doom — ^if 
your  modem  principles  will  let  me 
call  it  so— that  hangs  over  us." 

"And  what  is  that  doom?"  I 
inquired,  in  perhaps  a  sceptical 
tone. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  my  friend 
asked,  "  that  in  no.  generation  does 
more  than  one  male  of  the  house 
live  to  reach  the  full  maturity  of 
manhood,  and  that  he  never  dies 
in  his  bed?  Ah,  you  may  smUe. 
But  so  truly  have  we  believed  in 
the  doom,  that  every  chief  of  my 
line  has  married  before  he  reached 
my  age,  lest  his  race  should  end 
with  him ;  and  yet  never  since  Sir 
Guy's  time  have  two  brothers  of 
our  blood  been  men  together.  And 
never  has  any  head  of  the  family 
died  save  by  a  violent  or  a  sudden 
death.  My  great-grandfather  fell 
at  Yorktown ;  his  father  had  been 
drowned  while  bathing  in  Gras- 
mere;  my  grandfather  was  killed 
at  Badajos " 

I  knew  why  he  paused.  I  re- 
membered the  riot  unqueUed  ;  the 
blame  of  civilian  imbecility  laid  on 
the  soldier;  the  forbearance  slan- 
dered as  cowardice,  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  avoided  by  sui- 
cide, four  months  before  Charlie's 
youngest  sister  was  bom.  I  re- 
membered for  what  cause  his  mo- 
ther wore  the  widow's  weeds  she 
had  never  abandoned.  The  super- 
stition of  my  friend  began  to  touch 
me.  I  could  not  turn  to  indifferent 
matters,  as  I  might  have  done  had 
any  other  man  spoken  to  me  of  his 
family  misfortunes;  for  Charlie 
was  my  intimate  friend.  So  I 
asked  him, 

"And  what  is  the  story  of  the 
crime  by  which  this  doom  has  been 
entailed  on  all  Sir  Gu/s  pos- 
terity?" 

"What,  have  you  never  heard 
the  legend  of  our  house  ?  Well,  it 
is  not  so  strange,  for  it  is  not  one 
of  which  we  care  to  talk  to  stran- 
gers: and  even  to  you,  I  should 
hardly  have  cared  to  speak  of  it 
anywhere  but  here.  Elsewhere 
you   might   have   doubted   it   or 
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smiled  at  it ;  here,  where  it  oc- 
curred, though  you  have  no  hetter 
reason  to  heUeve  it,  you  are  more 
likely  to  do  so." 

I  felt  that  there  waa  some  truth 
in  this.    My  companion  proceeded. 

"Sir  Guy's  picture  hangs  over 
your  fireplace.  .  It  is  worth  a  care- 
ful scrutiny,  for  much  of  his  strange 
and  wayward  character  is  to  he 
traced  in  those  lineaments.  He 
quitted  his  house  at  an  early  age 
for  the  Court  of  King  Charles  L, 
leaving  behind  him  his  aged  father 
and  a  brother,  a  mere  child,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
This  boy  had  been  Sir  Ou/s  con- 
stant companion  in  boyish  pranks, 
while  yet  so  little  that  his  brother 
would  carry  him  on  his  shoulder ; 
he  rode  out  for  miles  perched  be- 
fore Ouy  on  the  saddle,  went  with 
him  up  the  hills  or  on  the  lake, 
follow^  him  Uke  a  dog,  and  was 
cherished  by  him  as  if  he  had  been 
not  a  brother  but  an  only  son. 
Ere  the  elder  went  from  home,  the 
old  man  called  him  to  his  chamber 
and  earnestly  commended  the  child 
to  his  brotherly  affection.  'You 
love  him  now,  Guy;  but  you 
are  wayward  of  mood,  ambitious 
of  heart,  unforgiving  of  temper. 
Many  things  may  change  you ; 
many  clouds  may  come  between 
you  and  your  youth  before  you 
return  home.  You  will  not  see 
him  again  for  many  years,  and 
time  changes  affection  and  wears 
out  memory.  Swear  to  me  that 
you  will  never  wrong  him  or  ne- 
glect him;  that  he  shall  never 
have  reason  bitterly  to  feel  the 
difference  between  a  father's  and  a 
brother's  love.'  'May  God  forget 
me ;  may  good  fortune  desert  me 
and  my  house,'  answered  Guy, '  if 
by  faidt  or  default  of  mine  my 
brother  come  to  harm.'  And  with 
these  words  Sir  Guy  left  his  father 
and  went  forth  into  the  world. 

"News  came  of  him  now  and 
anon.  At  first  he  was  in  favour 
with  the  King,  and  rose  to  rank 
and  influence  in  the  royal  service. 
His  father  died,  believing  that  all 


was  well,  and  more  hopeful  for  bin 
son  than  he  had  ever  been.  Then 
he  was  expected  at  home.  But 
he  wrote,  arranging  for  his  brother's 
education  under  the  care  of  the 
venerable  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  came  not.  He  had  ties  at 
Court;  the  wife  of  a  great  noble- 
man, one  of  the  loveliest  in  Hen- 
rietta's train,  had  fixed  his  fancy, 
and,  as  he  thought,  had  smileid 
upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
govemed  passions  and  fearless  tem- 
per; he  pursued  the  lady  with  a 
fierce  fervour  which  terrified  her- 
self, and  with  a  reckless  vehemence 
which  endangered  both.  Whether 
she  3rieldedor  not  was  never  known; 
enough  was  said  to  excite  suspicion, 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  calm 
and  generous  disposition,  but  of 
unflinching  determination,  resolved 
to  save  his  wife,  if  there  were  yet 
time.  He  obtained  from  the  King 
a  foreign  appointment  for  young 
Neville.  It  was  peremptorily  and 
not  veiy  respectfully  refused.    Lord 

then  withdrew  his  wife  from 

the  Court,  and  sent  her  to  his  coun- 
try seat.  Sir  Guy  suspected  his 
purpose,  and  was  infuriated.  In 
those  days  it  was  easy  to  force  a 
quarrel,  even  on  so  eminent  a  man. 
Guy  Neville  contrived  publicly  to 
insult  his  enemy ;  a  duel  followed, 
and  Lord was  mortally  wound- 
ed.    Ere  his  enemy  had  quitted 

the  ground.  Lord  ^'s  mother, 

who  had  suspected  the  nature  of 
his  engagement,  came  to  the  spot 
in  time  to  see  her  son  expire.  Be- 
side his  bleeding  corpse  she  cursed 
his  assassin,  and  prayed  that,  as  he 
had  brought  desolation  on  a  happy 
home,  so  his  own  misht  be  desolate ; 
that  as  he  had  cut  short  an  honour- 
able and  useful  life,  so  might  his 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  de- 
scendants, be  cut  short  in  their 
prime,  bir  Guy  cowered  beneath 
her  curse,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  second  hurried  him  from 
the  field.  He  had  to  hide  himself 
for  the  time,  of  course.  Presently 
he  learned  that  there  was  no  such 
chance  of  pardon  for  his  crime  as 
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he  had  hoped.  The  childless  dow- 
ager had  throTHi  herself  at  the 
King's  feet,  and  Charles,  greatly 
moved,  had  promised  her  justice  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  David,  '  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die.'  Sir  Ouy 
fled  his  country  and  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  tormented  alike  by  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  and  the  fury 
of  vindictive  hatred  towards  the 
sovereign  who  had  refused  to  treat 
his  quarrel  as  a  fair  use  of  the  chi- 
valric  practice  of  private  combat, 
and  dealt  with  him  not  as  a  duel- 
list but  as  a  murderer.  In  Holland 
he  fell  in  with  Puritan  exiles,  who, 
while  not  pretending  to  palliate  his 
crime,  encouraged  and  fostered  his 
lust  for  vengeance  against  the  King 
who  had  sought  to  punish  it  Sir 
Guy  became  the  associate  of  Puri- 
tans ;  married  a  daughter  of  one  of 
their  chiefs  ;  and,  while  refusing  to 
lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  joined 
heart  and  soul  in  the  wildest  and 
most  wicked  of  their  conspiracies. 

'*  The  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Sir 
Quy  Neville  returned  to  England, 
and  joined  the  armies  of  the  Par- 
liament He  held  a  command  in  a 
force  which  was  operating  in  the 
north  of  Lancashire.  One  day  in- 
formation was  received  through  a 
spy  that  a  messenger  had  been 
sent,  with  a  mounted  escort,  to  con- 
vey despatches  from  the  royal  par- 
tisans in  the  same  quarter  to  the 
Marquess  of  Montrose,  and  Sir  Guy, 
with  hb  troop,  was  detached  to  in- 
tercept him. 

'*  They  came  up  in  sight  of  the 
escort  a  few  miles  from  hence,  and 
gave  chase.  Seeing  themselves  com- 
pletely outnumbered,  the  Cavaliers 
set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and,  being 
admirably  mounted,  contrived  to 
distance  the  minority  of  their  pur- 
eueiB.  Neville,  with  a  few  of  his 
troopers,  outstripped  the  rest,  and 
pressed  the  fugitives  hard.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  drew  bridle,  turned 
round,  and  rode  full  upon  this  van- 
guard, evidently  intending  to  over- 
power it  before  the  remainder  of 


the  troop  could  come  up.  The 
leader  of  the  Royalists  was  a  veiy 
young  man,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  a  mustache  almost  silken  in 
softness,  with  slender  form  and 
very  youthful  air  and  figure,  but 
with  the  same  stem  expression,  the 
same  dark  deep-set  eyes  and  black 
eyebrows  that  you  will  recognise  in 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Guy.  His  long 
lovelocks,  which  escaped  from  his 
steel  cap  and  fell  over  his  shoulders, 
were  of  raven  black.  In  a  word, 
we  have  his  portrait;  to-morrow 
you  shall  see  it  Flora  resembles 
it  as  much  as  a  girl  may  resemble  a 
man.  The  Cavalier  rode  straight  at 
Neville,  who  was  a  yard  or  so  in  ad- 
vance of  his  foremost  troopers,  and 
swords  were  crossed.  Sir  Guy  was  a 
firstrate  swordsman,  but  in  the  young 
BoyaUst  he  had  met  his  match  in 
skill  and  courage.  It  was  to  sheer 
strength  that  the  Roundhead  owed 
the  advantage  which  enabled  him 
twice  to  overpower  his  opponent's 
guard,  andinflict  two  fearful  wounds, 
one  on  the  head,  and  one  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  Cavaliers,  mean- 
while, had  beaten  back  the  rebels ; 
two  of  them  rode  to  the  rescue  of 
their  young  chief,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  desperate  exertion  of  his  own 
swordsmanship  and  his  horse's 
power  that  Sir  Guy  evaded  their 
swords,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
The  remainder  of  his  troopers  were 
now  fast  approaching,  and  the  Cava- 
liers resimied  their  flight,  carrying 
off  with  them  the  victim  of  the 
Puritan's  sword. 

"  The  rebels  continued  the  chase ; 
and  though  they  were  distanced, 
and  the  turns  and  windings  of  the. 
mountain-road  concealed  their  ene- 
my, Neville  was  confident  of  suc- 
cess.     He   knew   the   road  —  he 
knew  that  it  led  directly  to  hia 
ancestral  home,  and  that  the  fu^- 
tives  could  not  go  much  farther 
without  halting,  especially  as  they 
had  to  carry  with  them  a  man,  in 
all  likelihood  mortally  wounded. 
There,  or  at  the  neighbouring  resi- 
dence of  the  clergyman,  they  would 
probably  leave  him.    The  troopers 
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rode  on  rapidly.  They  reached 
the  rectory;  it  was  deserted,  and 
they  searched  it  in  vain.  With 
difficulty  their  captain  restrained 
their  savage  wish  to  fire  the  home 
of  the  man  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  teacher  of  his  youth, 
the  guardian  of  his  brother — now, 
as  Guy  had  learned  from  rumour, 
serving  with  the  King  in  the  south. 
It  was  that  rumour  which  had  de- 
termined Guy  to  seek  service  in 
Lancashire.  The  band  rode  up  to 
Neville  Grange.  The  Cavaliers 
were  not  there :  they  had  passed 
by,  said  the  one  domestic  who  was 
visible,  at  full  gallop,  and  without 
drawing  bridle.  Guy  looked  at  the 
man  hard  and  sternly,  and  he 
trembled  and  turned  pale  beneath 
that  gaze. 

"  *  Ride  on  in  pursuit,'  said  the 
captain  to  his  lieutenant ;  '  I,  with 
four  men,  stay  here  to  search  the 
house.'  And  he  dismounted  and 
entered  the  house.  The  servant 
followed  him,  with  voluble  pro- 
tests that  no  one  had  crossed  the 
threshold  except  the  aged  clergy- 
man, who  had  consented  to  take 
charge  of  it,  since  Master  Philip 
had  quitted  it  to  join  the  King. 
Guy  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
lower  rooms  and  then  passed  on 
up-stairs.  The  servant  accompanied 
him  in  ever-increasing  terror,  which 
might,  however,  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  two  troopers  followed  him 
with  loaded  carbines,  and  two  others 
held  theirs  at  full-cock  pointed  at 
either  side  of  his  shaking  head. 
Passing  through  room  after  room 
Neville  paused  at  the  door  of  that 
you  are  to  sleep  in  to-night.  It  look- 
ed then  much  as  it  looks  now,  save 
that  where  this  window  is  was  then 
a  panel  of  the  oak  which  lines  the 
rest  of  the  walL  The  door  was 
half-open,  and  Guy  entered.  A 
stain  on  the  bare  floor  caught  his 
eye.  He  stooped  and  touched  it 
with  his  hand. 

"  *  Blood ! '  he  said,  sharply;  but 
he  said  no  more.  He  asked  no 
question.  He  strode  straight  to 
the  fireplace;  and,  putting  forth 


his  right  hand,  touched  a  part  of 
the  panel  where  that  window  is 
now  placed.  The  troopers  stared. 
He  pressed  it  hard;  still  harder 
did  they  stare,  while  the  servant 
stood  with  his  eyes  almost  starting 
from  his  head,  gazing  in  mute  and 
motionless  terror  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  unknown  intruder. 

'*  *  Bring  your  carbines  here,  three 
of  you!'  said  Sir  Guy,  in  a  low 
tone.  '  One  of  you  keep  his  at 
that  rascal's  ear,  and  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  speaks.  Now,  bring 
the  butts  to  bear  one  above  the 
other  in  a  line  with  my  hand ; 
knock  me  this  panel  in.'  The 
soldiers  looked  at  each  other, 
dearly  thinking  their  leader  mad. 
Why  should  he  choose  to  try  to 
knock  to  pieces  this  part  of  the 
wall  rather  than  another !  Never- 
theless they  obeyed.  The  carbine- 
butts  went  with  full  force  against 
the  oak  panelling ;  a  hollow  sound 
was  returned.  They  struck  again 
with  all  the  strength  they  could 
muster.  A  sound  of  crashing  wood 
followed;  the  panel  was  broken. 
Stni  it  held  its  place,  until  Sir  Guy 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  hole 
broken  in  by  a  carbine  blow,  and 
drew  a  bolt.  A  shot  was  fired  from 
the  other  side;  and,  as  he  drew 
back  his  broken  wrist,  the  panel 
gave  way  and  fell  before  the  re- 
newed blows  of  the  troopers. 

"  A  secret  room,  or  rather  closet, 
stood  open,  just  above  our  heads. 
Opposite  the  door  was  a  pallet,  by 
the  side  of  which  a  light  was  burn- 
ing. Beside  this  pcdlet  knelt  an 
aged  man  in  the  robes  of  a  priest, 
his  back  to  the  intruders ;  upon  it 
lay  a  youth,  his  head  bandaged, 
his  shirt  blood-stained,  his  face 
livid  with  the  hue  of  approaching 
death,  and  yet  grasping  a  smoking 
pistol  in  his  right  hand.  Guy 
Neville  recognised  the  adversary 
with  whom  he  had  crossed  swords 
an  hour  before.  He  recognised 
more.  He  grew  suddenly  pale,  and 
staggered  back:  he  strove  an  in- 
stant for  utterance.  A  look  of  sur- 
prise, anguish,  and  horror,  but  also 
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of  recognition,  crossed  the  face  of 
the  dying  man.  An  exclamation 
rose  to  his  parted  lips;  but  ere 
it  was  uttered,  ere  Guy  could  re- 
cover breath,  a  ball  from  one  of  the 
carbines  crashed  through  the  ban- 
daged head,  and  the  Cavalier,  with- 
out a  word  or  a  groan,  fell  back — 
dead. 

"  Paralysed  with  horror,  the  frat- 
ricide stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
death-chamber.  His  staring  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  corpse,  his 
hand  had  fallen  by  his  side,  the 
pain  of  his  wound  unfelt,  his  very 
senses  frozen  with  the  terror  that 
had  stricken  him  to  the  souL  He 
was  wakened  to  consciousness  by  a 
voice  that  he  knew  well,  speaking 
in  tones  of  prophetic  denunciation 
that  pierced  the  conscience  of  the 
assassin.  The  aged  priest — his  tutor 
— ^had  risen,  and  confronted  the 
startled  troopers  and  their  cower- 
ing chief. 

"  *  So,  Guy  Neville,  rebel  to  thy 
King,  recreant  to  thy  God,  mur- 
derer of  thy  brother !  is  it  thus  we 
meet  for  the  last  time  1  Go  hence : 
the  curse  of  Cain  is  upon  thee,  and 
the  measure  of  thy  crimes  is  not 
yet  full' 

''He  passed  out,  untouched  by  the 
troopers,  holding  his  robes  together 
lest  the  murderer's  touch  should 
pollute  them.  Guy  Neville  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  till  the  old  man 
was  gone.  Then  he  turned — fled 
from  the  chamber  and  from  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
none  knew  whither. 

''  Fifteen  years  later,  an  old  and 
worn  man,  a  young  woman,  and 
an  infant,  arrived  late  one  night, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Grange. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning;  the  father,  wife,  and 
child  of  a  second  Philip- Neville, 
the  heir  of  the  race,  who  had  just 
perished  in  a  drunken  brawL  The 
widow  and  orphan  were  lodged  in 
the  most  distant  quarter  of  the 
house ;  the  old  man,  aged  in  middle 
life,  occupied  the  chamber  that 
opened  into  the  secret  room.  They 
sought  him   the    next  day;   hu 


chamber  was  vacant.  One  old 
servant  of  the  house,  who  alone 
knew  the  secret  of  the  panel,  en- 
tered the  hiding-place  whither  a 
brother  had  led  his  brother's  mur- 
derers. There  lay  Sir  Guy,  on  the 
bed  on  which  that  corpse  had  lain, 
still  spotted  with  blood.  There 
was  no  sign  of  violence  on  his  per- 
son, but  he  was  dead.  Nothing  to 
account  for  his  deiy^h,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  mortal  terror  on  a  coun- 
tenance that  had  never  blanched 
in  the  face  of  battle  ;  the  features 
convulsed  with  such  an  agony  of 
fear  as  might  well  suffice  to  kill. 
The  dead  body  lay  in  state,  and  the 
trembling  peasantry  and  the  horror- 
struck  yeomen,  who  looked  upon  it, 
whispered  one  another  that  only 
some  fearful  visitant  from  another 
world  could  have  wrought  on  those 
iron  nerves  the  terror  which  had 
driven  the  blood-stained  soul  from 
a  frame  still  erect  and  vigorous. 
And  it  is  an  accepted  creed  among 
their  descendants  to  this  day,  that 
either  his  brother's  spirit,  or  some 
yet  more  terrible  apparition,  had 
come  to  summon  the  fratricide  to 
his  last  account.^' 

I  listened  in  silence.  Charles 
told  the  story  with  a  faith  that  im- 
posed upon  and  awed  me,  and  I 
have  since  satisfied  myself  that  it 
is  as  true  as  documentary  histoiy 
can  make  it ;  that  Sir  Guy  really 
caused  his  brother's  death,  and 
really  died  in  that  chamber  of 
terror — the  terror  of  a  guUty  con- 
science or  a  ghostly  vision. 

I  once  spoke  with  a  young  Crim- 
ean soldier  of  his  feelings  under  fire; 
a  man  of  whose  physical  courage  no 
one  who  looks  in  his  face  could 
doubt.  Speaking  lightly  of  mus- 
ketry and  of  round  shot,  he  con- 
fessed his  horror  of  shells  in  the 
naive  expression :  "  I  never  became 
so  used  to  them  but  that  I  let  my 
cigar  out  when  they  passed  over  my 
head."  So  did  my  extinct  Cabana 
bear  witness  to  the  effect  of  the 
Neville  legend.  It  was  a  minute 
or  two  before  I  could  shake  off  the 
spell  sufficiently  to  light  a  second. 
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'^  Some  unbeliever  in  ghosts  re- 
marks/' I  observed,  "  that  when- 
ever a  man  really  believes  that  he 
sees  a  visitor  from  another  world, 
either  his  life  or  his  reason  gives 
way.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  nowise 
wonderful  that  the  vision  of  his 
brother's  ghost  should  frighten  to 
death  your  amiable  ancestor." 

'*  Don't  jest  with  my  tale,''  said 
Charlie,  somen^at  displeased.  "  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  I  do ;  and  on 
ample  evidence." 

*'  One  sometimes  jests  with  things 
that  are  too  terrible  to  be  seriously 
contemplated,  just  by  force  of  re- 
action," '  I  replied.  '*  Hence  it  is 
that  the  two  most  awful  ideas 
known  to  man — Death  and  Satan 
— are  most  frequently  the  themes 
of  jest,  even  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  one  as  heartily  as  when  they 
reaUse  it  they  dread  the  other." 

After  a  pause,  Charles  said  : 

^*  1  have  never  thought  that  the 
sight  of  a  ghost,  apart  from  the 
horror  which  may  environ  an  evil 
spirit  or  a  bad  conscience,  would 
be  terrible.  Qn  the  contrary,  I 
have  often  longed  to  see  one — one 
that  I  knew — ^as  a  proof  that  would 
set  at  rest  for  ever  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  future.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  those  bargains  be- 
tween friends  of  which  we  hear  in 
legend,  that  the  soul  of  the  one 
first  deceased  should  return  to  warn 
the  survivor." 

''I  doubt,"  I  answered,  ^'whether 
a  ghost  would  serve  your  purpose. 
From  the  days  of  Homer  down  to 
these,  men  have  seen  ghosts  from 
time  to  time.  But  they  have  all 
been  alike.  What  are  Homer's  in- 
habitants of  Hades  but  ghosts,  as 
they  are  seen  of  ghost^eers — empty 
phantoms  without  sense  or  speech, 
rather  the  shadows  than  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  whose  form  they 
assume)  And  who  that  should 
collect  his  idea  of  a  future  existence 
from  the  ghosts  that  have  been  seen 
of  men — wandering  about  church- 
yards, gibbering  over  buried  trea- 
sures, haunting  the  scenes  of  crimes 
done  or  suffered — to  say  nothing 


of  those  which  rap  out  bad  verses 
and  bad  grammar  by  the  aid  of  ill- 
educated  tables — ^but  would  echo 
with  sad  foreboding  the  wish  of  the 
dead  Achilles : — 

"  Ifiake   not  light   of  death,  I  bofleech 

thee,  gallant  OdTsseus. 
Fain  would  I,  still  living  on  earth,  be 

slave  to  another, 
Slave  to  a  landless  master  with  soanty 

store  of  subsistence. 
Bather  than  reign  below,  a  prince  of  the 

dead  that  are  perished." 

"  You  ought  not  to  confound  the 
seen  ghosts  with  the  table-rapping 
phenomena.  Whether  human  or 
not,  the  agency  of  the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly not  superhuman.  Now,  the 
ghosts  that  are  seen  may  be  all 
that  we  could  wish  to  be  as  spirits, 
wanting  nothing  but  the  power  of 
communicating  with  us,  and  that 
through  our  deficiency,  not  through 
theirs.  As  to  their  occupations,  do 
they  not  agree  exactly  with  what 
philosophy  would  suggest  as  the 
future  fate  of  those  who,  while  on 
earth,  had  no  ideas  above  or  beyond 
the  best  of  earth's  pursuits)" 

"WeU,"  said  I,  "I  won't  debate 
the  philosophy  of  Mr  Owen,  or  the 
evidences  of  Mrs  Crowe,  after  sun- 
set. If  you  would  like  to  see  a 
ghost,  I  would  not;  and  he  who 
f  aUs  asleep  talking  of  them  may 
well  meet  one  in  his  dreams.  We 
will  talk  politics  till  our  cigars  go 
out,  and  then  1  shall  go  to  bed." 

But  I  did  not.  My  nerves  were 
too  much  excited  for  sleep.  I  had 
not  spent  an  evening  of  pleasant 
talk  for  a  long  time,  nor  heard  a 
family  legend  before,  as  told  by  a 
firm  believer  in  its  horrors,  and  the 
effect  of  the  double  stimulus  was  to 
render  me  thoroughly  wakef  uL  As 
I  took  off  my  coat,  and  looked  for 
a  peg  to  hang  or  a  chair  to  lay  it  on, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  garment 
hung  in  one  comer — ^it  was  a  lady's 
shawl.  Then  one  of  the  drawers 
which  I  opened,  in  order  to  deposit 
the  contents  of  my  valise,  was  fall 
of  those  pretty  feminine  tridfles  which 
seem  to  a  bachelor  so  mysterious 
and  so  charming— sleeves  and  col- 
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lais,  and  needlework  that  did  not 
seem  intended  for  either.  It  shows 
strongly  the  innate  grace  of  woman 
that  she  should  spend  so  much  art 
and  labour  in  rendering  ornamental 
what  is  never  to  be  seen ;  and  this 
tndt  alone  should  dispose  of  the 
alander  that  women  dress  only  to 
fascinate  men.  A  pincushion  here, 
an  unfinished  fragment  of  work 
there,  a  general  prettiness  and  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  whole,  proved 
to  me  that  I  occupied  a  lady's  room. 
"  Whose  1  If  any  of  the  family  have 
sole  possession  of  this  room,  it  must 
be  the  eldest  daughter.  I  have, 
therefore,  ousted  Flora  from  her 
apartment.  I  hope  she  does  not 
dislike  a  change  as  much  as  I  do. 
I  think  I  should  be  glad,  however, 
to  escape  the  gloom  of  thesepanelled 
walls  and  oaken  ceiling,  and  the 
eyes  of  that  portrait,  which  follow 
one  eversrwhere."  And  here  my 
observations  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  the  picture  of  Sir  Guy 
Neville.  Painted  in  his  youth,  it 
nevertheless  betrayed,  or  I  fancied 
in  its  expression,  the  passions  which 
blasted  his  life.  The  dark,  deep- 
set  eyes  spoke  at  once  of  fiery  spirit 
and  of  iron  will ;  the  mouth,  despite 
the  mustache  which  half -hid  it, 
betrayed  in  the  fulness  of  the  under 
lip  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
in  the  curved  upper  lip  the  scornful 
impatience  of  control  which  made 
that  passion  his  master.  In  a  word, 
the  face  was  one  in  which  a  glance 
could  detect  a  nature  which  would 
hardly  be  held  within  the  bounds 
of  law,  either  by  conscience  or  by 
fear ;  which  would  never  know  how 
to  forego  a  purpose  or  forgive  an 
iiyury.  I  gazed  long  upon  the  por- 
trait, and  then  turned  away.  I 
have  said  that  it  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, and,  therefore,  beside  the 
strange  window  that  had  once  been 
the  secret  door.  I  took  up  a  book, 
wrapped  a  dressing-gown  about  me, 
and  sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair  by 
the  grate,  to  read.  I  sat  on  one 
nde,  so  as  to  have  the  window  on 
my  ri^t  hand,  and  my  eyes  directed 
away  from  it    I  read  for  some  few 


minutes  before  I  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. An  impression  that  I 
was  not  alone — a  nervous  horror,  as 
of  the  presence  of  some  unseen  evil 
— ^gained  so  powerful  a  hold  of  my 
senses,  that  for  some  time  I  could 
not  resolve  to  move  or  look  around. 
Some  at  least  of  my  readers  will 
recognise  the  sensation.  When  I 
did  move  by  a  strong  efibrt,  I  turned 
my  eyes  full  upon  the  window, 
smiling  at  my  own  folly,  while  I 
avoided  the  fixed  look  with  which 
the  portrait  seemed  to  haunt  me. 
My  reason  contemptuously  assured 
my  shrinking  nerves  that  there  was 
nothing  there ;  that  I  s£ould  turn 
only  to  look  upon  vacant  darkness. 

Wrong !  what  are  these  eyes  fixed 
on  mine  with  no  painted  stare  1 
what  is  this  face,  on  a  level  with 
my  own,  and  almost  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  between  which  and  me 
is  nothing  but  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  1 
There,  at  the  window,  rose  the  head 
and  bust  of  Sir  Guy  Neville,  each 
feature  the  exact  semblance  of  the 
portrait,  with  pale,  terror-stricken 
countenance,  and  dark  piercing  eyes 
gazing  in  horror  upon  me,  as  they 
had  gazed  on  that  vision  which 
scared  his  soul  from  her  habitation ! 
For  a  time,  which  could  not  be 
counted  by  moments,  I  sat  fascin- 
ated, paralysed,  my  sight  fixed  upon 
those  spectral  eyes  that  glared  into 
mine.  For  an  instant  I  regained 
will  enough  to  hide  my  face  with 
my  hand.  When  I  looked  again 
the  spectre  had  vanished.  At  that 
moment  a  sound  which  broke  the 
dead  silence  of  ni^ht  startled  me, 
and  made  me  spnng  to  my  feet, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  It  was 
the  stroke  of  the  clock,  which,  from 
the  neighbouring  church,  rang  out 
the  signal  of  midnight  I  heard 
that,  and  for  a  long  time  I  saw  and 
heaid  no  more. 

When  I  woke  from  that  trance, 
or  swoon — ^for  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  insensibility  that  had 
fallen  upon  me — my  candle  was 
flickering  in  the  socket,  and  my 
teeth  chattered,  and  my  limbs  shook 
with  cold.    Happily  for  me  there 
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was  a  nightlight  in  the  room; 
I  lighted  that,  mechanically  un- 
dressed, and  crept  beneath  the 
blankets.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
as  I  took  it  off :  it  was  two  in  the 
morning.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  was  scarcely  in  bed  before  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  was  wakened  from  a  dreamless 
rest  by  Charlie's  emphatic  summons, 
and  had  to  dress  myself  with  a  haste 
which  left  no  time  for  reflection 
over  the  horror  of  the  night.  I  was 
startled,  however,  when  I  looked  in 
the  glass,  by  the  ghastly  pallor  of 
my  face,  and  was  conscious  of  sen- 
sations of  mental  exhaustion  and 
bodily  pain  such  as  often  follow  a 
day  of  severe  toil  and  exposure,  but 
rarely  trouble  us  when  we  wake 
from  a  rest  however  short.  When 
I  joined  the  family  at  breakfast, 
Mrs  Neville  almost  started  as  she 
greeted  me,  and  Charlie  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  old  fellow,  you  look  like  a 
ghost ! "  I  could  not  repress  a 
shudder  at  the  word,  and  Annie 
asked,  laughingly,  "  Did  you  meet 
one  in  the  ruins  last  night ) "  "  Not 
in  the  ruins,"  I  answered,  half  un- 
consciously. By  this  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  party  was  fixed 
upon  me,  and  I  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  rouse  myself,  and  shake  off 
my  absence  of  mind  and  the  sense 
of  gloom  and  terror  that  hung  over 
me.  Annie  had  ventured  another 
question,  but  was  silenced  by  her 
mother,  and  Charles,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  general  feeling  of 
curiosity  and  embarrassment,  took 
up  the  newspaper  of  the  previous 
day,  which  the  post  had  brought  in 
time  for  their  breakfast  I  forced 
myself  to  look  up,  and  attend  to 
what  was  going  on.  Flora  was  tea- 
maker,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
take  a  cup  from  hers.  In  doing  so 
I  felt  that  her  wrist  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  hold  it;  and, 
looking  in  her  face,  I  saw  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  and  dismay,  where 
yesterday  there  had  been  only  un- 
easiness and  perplexity.  Certainly 
she  feared  something,  and  the  danger 
had  come  nearer.    The  ghost  could 


have  nothing  to  do  with  it  It  was 
a  very  earthly  fear  that  troubled 
that  sweet  face.  Suddenly  Charlie 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  read 
the  following  paragraph  from  the 
newspaper : — 

"  Captain  Monthermer,  — th  Hus- 
sars, was  tried  on  the  10th  July  by 
court-martial,  for  disobedience  to 
orders  and  insulting  his  superior 
officer  on  parade.  The  court  as- 
sembled at  Meerut,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Colonel .     Captain 

Monthermer  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  The  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

I  noticed  the  deep  colour  that 
came  over  Flora's  face  as  this  was 
read,  and  comments  were  made 
upon  it  by  Annie,  Mrs  Neville, 
and  Charles.  Certainly,  I  thought, 
this  is  no  news  to  Flora,  and  it 
has  some  painful  interest  for  her. 
Does  she  know  this  scapegrace? 
Surely  not ;  she  was  a  mere  infant 
when  he  quarrelled  with  her  father. 

After  breakfast,  Charlie  summon- 
ed me  to  join  him  in  a  cigar.  I 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  we 
came  to  the  very  spot  where  we 
had  sat  the  night  before,  just  under 
the  haunted  window. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  he, 
in  surprisa  "  It  is  not  cold.  And 
you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  or  as 
if  you  had  seen  one.  Did  my  story 
spoil  your  night's  rest  % " 

"Its  hero  did,"  said  I,  trying 
to  smile.  "Don't  laugh  at  me, 
Charlie,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
attribute  what  I  tell  you  to  my  own 
fancy.  Hundreds  of  times  have  I 
sat  at  night  recalling  much  more 
horrible  stories,  and  expecting  when 
I  looked  up  to  see  some  frightful 
spectre  with  its  eyes  glaring  into 
mine :  and  yet  never  has  my  im- 
agination painted  a  visible  form 
upon  the  darkness.  But  last  night 
I  saw  at  that  window  the  ghost  of 
Sir  Guy,  the  exact  semblance  of 
the  picture  over  the  mantelpiece ; 
ay,  saw  it  as  distinctly  as  I  see 
you  now ;  and  that  with  a  light 
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baming  by  my  side,  bright  enough 
to  read  a  penny  newspaper  by." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !  Are  you 
sure  you  were  not  dreaming  T' 

"  I  had  a  book  in  my  hand,  and 
had  just  looked  up  from  it.  I  was 
as  wide  awake  as  you  were  when 
you  told  me  the  story.'' 

''  Sir  Ouy's  ghost  was  never  seen 
by  a  stranger  before,  and  but  once  or 
twice  by  the  men  of  our  own  family. 
Are  you  certain  it  was  that  face, 
and  tiiat  your  imagination  did  not 
lead  you  to  attribute  to  some  in- 
tending robber  the  features  of  Sir 
Guy,  whose  image  just  then  filled 
your  mind?" 

"  I  am  as  certain  of  the  face  as 
that  I  saw  the— thing  at  all.  Fea- 
ture for  feature,  it  was  the  face  of 
the  portrait,  save  that  it  lacked  the 
long  flowing  hair,  and  seemed  some- 
what older.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
observed  it  attentively,  but  it  burnt 
itself  into  my  memory  in  that  mo- 
ment; and  if  I  were  a  painter  I 
could  draw  it  line  for  Hne,  with 
the  very  expression  of  horror,  or  of 
consternation,  that  it  wore.  I  may, 
though  I  feel  assured  that  I  was 
not,  have  been  deceived  altogether. 
It  may  have  been  a  8x>ectral  illusion, 
the  vision  of  a  diseased  brain.  But 
if  I  saw  anything  I  saw  what  I  have 
described.  Besides,  who  could  have 
climbed  to  that  window  and  not 
have  been  torn  down  by  your  dog  ? 
Caesar  was  loose." 

"  Strange — ^very  strange,"  observ- 
ed Charles,  musingly.  "  How  was  he 
dressed?" 

**  In  black ;  at  least  perfect  black- 
ness surrounded  the  face.  That  was 
all  I  observed.  It  is  folly  to  talk 
of  the  dress  of  a  ghost"  I  said  this 
a  little  angrily.  I  was  quite  cer- 
tcdn  that  I  had  seen,  and  not  fan- 
cied the  apparition — ^that  it  had 
really  been  there,  and  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  denizen  of  this  world. 

Charlie  did  not  answer,  and  we 
smoked  on  in  silence.  After  some 
ten  minutes  he  threw  away  his  cigar 
and  rose. 

''I  am  going  over  to  Crosth- 
waite's.     I  should  like  to  know 


who  was  the  guest  we  saw  yester- 
day. My  mind  misgives  me,  now 
that  I  know  that  Guy  Monthermer 
is  in  England.  Will  you  come  with 
me?" 

"  Gladly,"  I  answered,  as  we  went 
off  together.  "But  what  should 
bring  Monthermer  here?  The  place 
has  few  attractions  for  one  excluded 
from  Neville  Grange. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for  if  he 
is  here  you  may  render  assistance 
in  gettmg  rid  of  him,  or  in  keeping 
the  watch  on  him,  which  I  must 
maintain.  Guy  has  inherited,  ap- 
parently, the  romantic  temper  and 
ungovernable  passions  of  our  an- 
cestor— ^whom,  by  the  way,  he  re- 
sembles exceedingly  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  mother  and  great- 
grandmother  were  both  Nevilles, 
descendants  of  Sir  Guy,  and  mem- 
bers of  our  own  house.  Early  left 
an  orphan,  my  father  brought  him 
up,  till  he  was  about  eighteen. 
Flora,  then  a  little  girl  in  short 
frocks,  was  his  especial  favourite, 
and  was  warmly  attached  to  him ; 
and  the  quarrel  which  separated 
him  from  our  family  affected  her 
so  much,  child  as  she  was,  that  she 
became  seriously  ilL  About  three 
years  and  a  half  ago  she  was  stay- 
ing with  a  relative  in  Liverpool, 
and  Monthermer's  regiment  was 
quartered  there.  He,  being  un- 
known except  by  name  to  my  aunt, 
met  Flora  more  than  once  at  the 
houses  of  friends,  and  I  fear  in  her 
wtdks;  and  both  of  them  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  love  they  had 
felt  for  each  other  in  their  child- 
hood had  ripened  into  passionate 
attachment.  Before  they  were  se- 
parated, some  rash  pledge  had 
passed  between  them.  Flora  was 
brought  home,  and  gradually  seem- 
ed to  forget  this  bit  of  romance,  as 
we  forbore  to  allude  to  it,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  nothing  of  a  se- 
rious kind  had  occurred.  But  she 
has  seen  no  one  comparable  to  Guy 
in  personal  beauty,  intellectual  bril- 
liancy, or  romantic  humour,  since 
her  return  home :  her  quiet  life  in 
this  secluded  place  has  been  but 
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too  likely  to  leave  her  time  to  dwell 
on  Uie  one  interesting  episode  in 
her  life.  If  she  and  Monthermer 
were  to  meet  again,  one  interview 
would  fix  his  hold  on  her  imagina- 
tion as  strongly  as  ever.  I  hope  to 
Qod  that  my  fancy  deceives  me,  and 
that  my  fear  that  Gay  Monthermer 
was  the  man  you  saw  yesterday  even- 
ing just  by  Crosthwaite's  house,  is  as 
imfounded  aa  it  seems  improbable." 

We  reached  the  farm,  and  ques- 
tioned the  stout  old  yeoman.  He 
was  very  uncommunicative,  and 
evidently  suspected  that  our  ques- 
tions had  some  unfriendly  purpose. 
Thus  put  on  his  guard,  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  made  him  vigilant  in 
his  guest's  behalf ;  and  we  could 
only  gather  that  a  young  gentleman 
had  been  there  some  days,  and  had 
left  very  early  this  morning — whe- 
ther suddenly  or  not,  we  could  not 
ascertain.  Charles  felt  satisfied  at 
finding  that  the  stranger  was  gone. 
If  he  had  been  Guy  Monthermer,  he 
would  hardly  have  departed  with- 
out seeing  Flora.  I  pondered  and 
debated,  but  came  to  no  conclusion. 

My  visit  was  a  pleasant  one. 
Flora  grew  cheerful  and  at  ease; 
she  and  her  sister  were  charming, 
frank,  amusing  companions,  as  free 
from  affected  shyness  as  from  that 
fast  and  forward  manner  which  is 
the  more  popular  and  fashionable 
affectation  of  to-day.  The  children 
were  pleasant  and  well-behaved ; 
their  mother  kind  and  hospitable ; 
Charles  as  agreeable  a  companion  as 
ever.  Many  were  our  pleasant  ex- 
cursions ;  incessant  our  conversa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay, 
that  did  not  partake  of  a  political 
flavour ;  and  I  never  left  a  friend's 
house  more  reluctantly  than  when 
an  editorial  summons  warned  me 
that  I  had  overstayed  my  leave  at 
Neville  Grange.  I  certainly  slept 
more  soundly  at  home ;  but,  though 
expected  with  fear  and  trembling, 
the  ghost  never  again  appeared  at 
the  window,  or  entered  the  haunt- 
ed chamber. 

Next  May  I  ran,  up  to  London, 
to  visit  theatres  and  exhibitions, 


and  enjoy  three  days  of  dissipa- 
tion.   On  the  morning  before  my 
return,  I  entered  the  rooms  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.    I  had  looked  at 
a  dozen  of  the  most  bepraised  and 
best-abused  pictures,  when,  hanging 
just  above  the  line,  a  striking  por- 
trait caught  my  eye.    I  staggered 
against  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
gouty  foot  was  unhappily  next  to 
me;  his  lusty  curses  restored  me 
to  mysdf,  and  I  gazed  again  at  the 
picture  with  more  self-possession. 
Above  the  collar  of  a  cavalry  uni- 
form, one  sleeve  whereof— of  course 
with  the  arm  in  it — rested  on  the 
saddle  of  a  fine  bay  charger,  looked 
out  right  into  my  eyes  the  face  I 
had  seen  at  the  window  of  Neville 
Grange.    But  not  as  I  should  have 
painted  it.    The  features  were  the 
same;    but  they  were  calm  and 
stem,  save  that  the  upper  lip  seem- 
ed to  curl  slightly,  as  with  the  ex- 
pression of  habitual  pride.     The 
same  eyes  gazed  into  mine;    but 
the  expression  was  no  longer  that 
which  they  had   borne    on    that 
terrible  night.      Then,  they  were 
full  of  a  terror  which  overspread 
the  whole  countenance ;  now,  they 
looked  forth  with  a  glance  of  scorn- 
ful fire.    The  picture  was  that  of  a 
soldier  on  the  instant  before  bat- 
tle ;   it  bore  no  other  title  than 
"An  Officer,''  and  the  catalogue 
gave  the  name  of  an  artist  just  de- 
ceased.   I  had  no  clue  to  the  indi- 
viduality 6t  the  figure ;  was  it  per- 
chance a  fancy  sketch  by  one  who 
had  seen  the  portrait  of  Sir  Guy 
Neville  1    I  could  not  teU. 

I  visited  Chester  on  my  way 
back,  having  business  with  the 
editor  of  a  county  paper.  On  re- 
turning to  the  station  I  had  some 
half  an  hour  to  wait,  and  I  stroUed 
up  and  down  the  platform.  A  train 
came  up  from  Liverpool,  and  out 
of  it  flowed  a  stream  of  passengersL 
A  young  lady  was  left  standing  by 
the  carriage,  whence  her  companion 
had  gone  in  quest  of  their  luggage. 
As  she  turned  her  face  towaras  me 
I  recognised  Flora  Neville. 

She  saw  me,  and  coloured  and 
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trembled  violently.  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  bat  advanced  to  speak  to 
her.  She  gave  me  her  hand  me- 
chanically, and  strove  to  answer 
my  greeting,  but  in  vain. 

"  How  comes  it  that  I  meet  you 
here,  Miss  Neville  V  I  asked.  ''  I 
understood  from  Charlie  that  you 
had  been  in  Liverpool,  bat  were  to 
return  to  the  north  to^ay.  Are 
you  paying  a  visit  to  Chester,  or 
going  on  elsewhere  1 " 

My  questions  seemed  to  trouble 
Flora  extremely.  But  I  had  not 
time  for  surprise  or  conjecture.  A 
figure  was  coming  towards  us,  with 
a  laige  portmanteau  in  one  hand 
and  a  carpet-bag  in  the  other.  It 
was  my  turn  to  tremble,  and,  if  not 
to  colour,  to  turn  very  faint  and 
very  pale.  Unspiritual  as  his  pre- 
sent occupation  was,  I  saw  there 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Aca- 
demic portrait,  but  the  very  face 
that  had  gazed  in  upon  me  through 
the  window  of  Neville  Grange. 
Again  an  expression  of  dismay, 
though  far  less  intense  than  then, 
overspread  that  face  as  its  owner 
recognised  me.  But  his  approach 
restored  to  Flora  the  self-possession 
which  had  deserted  both  of  us. 
Turning  round,  and  fairly  looking 
me  in  the  face,  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile,  she  said : 

''  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  hus- 
band, Guy  Monthermer ! " 

It  flashed  across  me  at  once.  I 
had  heard  from  Charles  three  days 
before,  and  not  a  word  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  nay,  words  which  distinctly 
implied  that  Flora  was  returning 
home.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she 
had  turned  off,  by  appointment,  at 
some  point  on  her  route ;  met  Mon- 
thermer, and  married  hiim,  having 
gained  in  this  manner  a  full  day's 
start  of  all  pursuit  I  looked  grave- 
ly at  Monthermer. 

''Come,  sir,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  my  look, ''  be  just  to  us  botL  I 
was  a  hot-headed  youngster  when  I 
quarrelled  with  her  father ;  on  that 
account  I  knew  it  was  hopeless  to 
ask  the  consent  of  her  family  :  on 
that  and  others,  if  you  wiH    I  have 


done  many  foolish  things,  but  never 
anything  that  should  make  a  gentle- 
man blush  for  himself,  or  a  woman 
weep  for  him.  I  have  loved  her 
since  she  was  a  child ;  she  has  loved 
me  for  nearly  five  years."  Flora 
pressed  his  arm.  Her  face  was 
turned  from  me,  and  her  eyes  were 
looking  up  into  his.    He  went  on : 

''  I  met  her  again  last  autumn,  at 
great  risk,  in  her  own  home.  We 
should  then  have  concerted  our 
marriage  but  for  you.  I  had  only 
ventured  to  see  her  at  night,  for 
there  were  too  many  about  who 
knew  my  person,  and  would  have 
recognised  me  instantly  had  they 
seen  me  by  day.  Several  nights  in 
succession  had  I  climbed  the  wall 
and  spoken  with  Flora  through  the 
single  pane  of  that  window  which 
opens  with  a  rustic  latch.  One 
day,  when  I  had  ventured  down 
into  the  valley,  I  saw  at  a  distance 
young  Neville  returning  from  a 
drive;  I  hastened  home,  but  was 
still  in  sight  as  he  drove  by.  That 
night  I  postponed  my  visit  to  Flora's 
window  later  than  -usual :  it  was 
midnight  when  I  climbed  to  my 
accustomed  place — the  dog,  who 
had  been  civil  to  me  from  the  first, 
evidently  understanding  that  I  did 
not  belong  to  the  usual  .order  of 
trespassers,  remaining  silent — and 
was  about  to  tap  at  the  window, 
when  I  recognised  a  stranger — a 
man — in  Flora's  usual  seat.  The 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  heart,  and 
I  nearly  fell;  he  shrank  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  spectre,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  I  recovered 
my  presence  of  mind,  dropped  in- 
stantly to  the  ground,  ran  home, 
and  left  at  dayJught.  Some  days 
afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mora,  in  which  she  gave  me  a 
graphic  account — derived  from  her 
brother — of  your  ghostly  vision. 
Heartily  I  laughed  over  our  mutual 
terror,  mine  of  a  spy,  and  yours  of 
a  spectre." 

*'Then  it  was  no  visitant  from 
another  world  I  saw  that  night  1  it 
was — ^you  were " 

"  I  was  Guy  NeviUe's  Ghost." 
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The  briefest  notice  of  the  Eto- 
nians of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  imply  a  biographical  diction- 
ary of  half  the  distinguished  names 
in  Church  and  State.  It  is  only 
some  few,  whose  school -days  are 
best  known  to  us,  that  must  find 
record  here.  Their  maturer  fame 
is  written  in  English  history;  it  is 
in  the  few  and  scattered  memorials 
of  their  boyhood  that  our  special 
interest  lies. 

Foremost  of  such  names  should 
stand  Horace  Walpole ;  sprung  from 
an  Etonian  family,  he  was  all  his 
life  an  Etonian,  heart  and  soul. 
That  fact  alone  should  save  him 
from  the  charge  of  heartlessness. 
Like  his  great  father,  he  never  for- 
got an  Eton  schoolfellow.  His  re- 
ferences to  the  old  school-times 
have  a  sort  of  self-accusing  pathos, 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  not  growing 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  and  that 
the  world  of  folly  and  fashion  was 
hardening  a  kindly  heart.  ''The 
playing-fields  of  Eton  "  are  his  no- 
tion of  a  lost  paradise.  ''An  ex- 
pedition against  bargemen"  (so 
early  were  those  hereditary  feuds), 
"  or  a  match  at  cricket,"  were  worth 
all  the  pleasures  of  riper  ambition. 
"Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the 
world,  never  tasted  the  true  plea- 
sure that  boys  enjoy  at  the  head  of 
a  public  school."  Cambridge  was 
a  wilderness  to  him,  compared  with 
the  "  dear  scene"  he  had  left.  How 
could  Gray  "  live  so  near  it,  with- 
out seeing  it "  ?  He  was  at  Eton 
nearly  seven  years;  being  entered 
at  ten  years  old,  under  Bland  as 
head-master,  in  1727,  and  leaving 
for  King's  College  (but  as  a  fellow- 
commoner)  in  1 734.  He  made  many 
friendships  there,  marked  by  some 
of  the  fantastic  romance  of  his  day. 
Gray  was  there  with  him,  quiet 
and  studious,  reading  Virgil  for 
amusement  in  Ids  play-hours,  writ- 


ing graceful  Latin  verse,  and  al- 
most as  fond  of  Eton  as  him- 
self. With  him  and  with  Richard 
West  and  Thomas  Ajshton  (after- 
wards fellow)  Horace  formed  the 
"  quadruple  alliance,"  in  which, 
like  Sir  William  Jones  and  Ids 
friends  at  Harrow,  they  figured 
under  heroic  names,  and  appear  to 
have  ruled  imaginary  kingdoms. 
Walpole  himself  was  l^deus ;  Gray, 
Orosmades;  Ashton,  Plato;  and 
West,  Almanzor.  Then,  again,  he 
was  one  of  another  "triumvirate,"  as 
their  schoolfellows  called  them,  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  George 
and  Henry  Montagu.  His  letter  to 
the  former,  dated  from  "  The  Chris- 
topher," when  he  revisited  Eton 
three  years  after  leaving  school,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  in  all  his 
pleasant  correspondence,  especially 
as  it  breathes  no  thought  but  of 
kindly  recollections.  Even  the 
memory  of  a  flog^ng  only  amuses 
him,  as  he  looks  forward  to  hearing 
a  sermon  on  Sunday  from  his  old 
schoolfellow  Ashton,  who,  when  he 
last  saw  him  in  chapel,  was  "  stand- 
ing funking  over  against  a  Conduct 
to  be  catechised,"  and  thinks  he 
"  shall  certainly  be  put  in  the  bill 
for  laughing  in  church." 

Charles  James  Fox  entered  under 
Dr  Barnard  in  1768 ;  Francis,  the 
translator  of  Horace,  being  his  pri- 
vate tutor.  He  was  a  troublesome 
and  irregular  pupil — "more  of  a  mn- 
tineer  than  a  courtier,"  says  one 
of  his  contemporaries ;  yet  he  gave 
out  flashes  of  ability  from  time  to 
time.  He  had  his  father  to  thank 
for  much  irrational  indulgence ;  in 
the  middle  of  his  Eton  career  he 
took  the  boy  off  to  Paris  and  to  Spa 
for  four  months.  He  came  back  to 
school,  as  might  be  expected,  not 
at  all  improved,  "  with  all  the  fop- 
peries and  follies  of  a  young  man." 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  whole- 
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some  discipline  of  Eton  under  Bar- 
nard, that  the  boys  teased  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  the  Doctor 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  ad- 
ministering a  flogging.  The  two 
contemporaries  of  Fox  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  after 
life  were  William  Windham  and 
William  (afterwards  Lord)  Qren- 
ville ;  but  no  school  friendship  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  between 
them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  scholar 
trained  under  Barnard,  in  the  re- 
putation of  all  his  Eton  contempo- 
raries, was  one  whose  memorial  has 
almost  perished — Sir  James  Mac- 
donald  of  Sleat.  '^A  miracle  of 
talent,''  Qeorge  Hardinge  calls  him, 
who  was  in  the  same  remove.  He 
came  to  Eton  with  few  previous 
advantages,  but  a  ripe  scholar  in 
almost  every  point  but  Latin  verse. 
Barnard  saw  Ids  powers  at  once, 
and  placed  him  exceptionally  high 
at  his  entrance.  "Boys,"  said  he 
to  the  form,  "  I  am  going  to  put 
over  your  heads  a  boy  who  cannot 
write  a  verse ;  but  I  trust  you — ^for 
I  know  your  generous  feelings.'' 
The  result  justified  the  master  in 
every  way.  He  was  "  the  Marcel- 
los  of  his  day,"  both  at  Eton  and 
at  the  University.  But  he  died 
early,  abroad,  before  his  great  abili- 
ties were  matured. 

Dr  Foster  entered  upon  his  school 
list,  in  1771,  the  name  of  perhaps 
the  most  elegant  Latin  scholar  whom 
Eton  can  boast,  Richard  CoUey 
Wellesley.  As  Marquess  Welles- 
ley,  he  will  be  long  remembered 
there,  not  only  for  the  honour  which 
he  did  the  school,  but  for  the  love 
which  he  bore  it  to  his  dying  day. 
Years  only  strengthened  his  affec- 


tion for  Eton,  and  distance  only 
increased  his  longing  for  the  old 
familiar  scenes.  In  those  inimit- 
able school  exercises  preserved  in 
the  '  Musse  Etonenses ' — the  ode  A  d 
Genium  Lociy  the  elegiacs  on  the 
"  Willow  of  Babylon,"  or  those  in 
which  he  takes  his  farewell — ^it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  classic  beauty  of  the  verse, 
or  the  tenderness  of  the  feeling.  He 
was  buried  by  lus  expressed  wish 
in  the  college  chapd,  where  his 
own  beautiful  Latin  lines*  record 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  look- 
ed forward  to  resting  there.  Six 
weeping  willows  were  planted  by 
his  request  on  the  river-bank  in 
different  parts  of  the  playing-fields, 
and  a  bench  fixed  at  one  particular 
point  which  commanded  his  favour- 
ite view.  His  younger  brother, 
the  Great  Duke,  was  at  Eton  a  few 
years  afterwards, — a  shy  retiring 
boy,  who  left  the  school  before  he 
had  even  risen  into  the  Fifth  Form, 
and  in  whom  neither  masters  nor 
schoolfellows  seem  to  have  detected 
the  germs  of  future  greatness.  He, 
like  his  brother,  loved  his  old  school, 
and  took  his  two  sons  to  see  the 
place  where  he  had  cut  his  name 
on  the  kitchen-door  of  his  dame's 
house.  , 

Eichard  Porson  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Lord  Wellesley,  entering  as 
a  colleger  four  years  subsequently, 
but  his  senior  in  age.  It  is  more 
singular  that  the  great  scholar 
should  have  failed  to  earn  any 
remarkable  distiaction  there,  than 
that  the  future  hero  should  have 
passed  unnoticed.  They  "  thought 
nothing,"  wrote  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, "  of  the  Norfolk  boy,"  who 
had  come  there  with  such  an  alarm- 


*  "Fortune  rernmqae  vagis  exercitus  nndis, 

In  greminm  rodeo  serus,  Etona,  tuum : 
Magna  sequi,  et  samnm  mirari  culmina  famao, 

M  purum  antique  lucis  adire  iubar, 
Auspice  te  didici  puer,  atque  in  limine  vites 

Ingenuas  verse  laudis  amare  vias. 
Si  qua  meum  yitoB  decursu  gloria  nomen 

Anzerit,  ant  si  quis  nobilitarit  honos, 
Muneris,  Alma,  tui  est ;  altrix  da  terra  sepnlchmm, 

Snpremam  lachiymam  da,  memoremque  mei** 
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ing  repntation.  Bat  Porson's  early 
training  was  deficient,  though  hu 
powers  were  great  and  his  classical 
reading  voracious.  He  was  inaccu- 
rate in  his  prosody — a  fatal  defect  at 
Eton ;  *  and  his  Latin  yerses,  almost 
the  only  road  to  distiaction  there, 
were  never  remarkable.  In  that, 
as  in  other  points  of  elegant  scho- 
larship. Lord  Wellesley  was  far  his 
superior.  But  he  was  a  very  pop- 
ular boy,  ready  at  all  games,  and 
clever  at  schoolboy  satire — narrow- 
ly escaping  the  penalty  of  this  dan- 
gerous gift  in  the  shape  of  a  thrash- 
ing from  Charles  Simeon,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  fop  at  school 
Porson  addressed  an  ode  to  him 
as  'Hhe  ugliest  boy  in  Dr  Davies's 
dominions;"  but  as  he  had  written 
it  with  his  left  hand,  Simeon  could 
never  bring  it  home  to  him.  The 
late  age  at  which  Porson  entered 
college  gave  him  no  chance  of  suc- 
cession to  King's.  He  retained  no 
great  love  for  Eton  in  after  life, 
perhaps  feeling  that  he  had  hardly 
his  fair  share  of  success  there. 
''The  only  thing  he  recollected 
with  pleasure,''  he  said,  was  the  rat- 
hunting  in  Long  Chamber. 

Dr  Jonathan  Davies,  one  of  the 
assistant-masters,  succeeded  Foster 
at  this  time  in  the  head-mastership. 
He  ruled  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  (upon  his  election  to  the  pro- 
vostship)  Dr  Qeorge  Heath  suc- 
ceeded. The  school  continued  to 
flourish  under  both,  enjoying  the 
especial  favour  of  King  Qeorge  IIL, 
who  desired  that  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  should  be  henceforth 
caUed  ''  The  King's  Schokra."  The 
numbers  slowly  rose,  with  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  reaching  489  in 
Heath's  second  year,  but  declining 
as  low  as  367  in  his  last.  Not  many 
details  of  the  administration  of 
either  of  these  masters  are  readily 


to  be  obtained;  but  the  Eton  names 
were  great  names  still — Grey,  Can- 
ning, Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne),  were 
all  Etonians,  as  were  a  host  of  those 
who  held  office  under  them :  it  was 
pre-eminently  the  school  of  states- 
men, as  Westminster  had  been  of 
theologians. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present 
century  Heath  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Qoodall,  who  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  an  assistant  -  master,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Under  him 
the  numbers  rose  to  61 1 — not  yet 
up  to  the  point  which  had  been 
reached  fifty  years  back  under 
Barnard.  Goodall  had  many  of  the 
best  qualifications  of  a  master.  A 
ripe  and  excellent  scholar  and  a 
thorough  gentleman,  he  commanded 
on  those  grounds  the  entire  respect 
of  his  pupils.  His  bearing  was 
dignified  and  courteous,  and  he 
looked  every  inch  the  head-master 
of  the  first  school  in  England ;  and 
no  man  more  fully  appreciated  the 
position.  Eton  was  his  all  in  alL 
But  there  was  a  lack  in  his  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  harder  qualities 
which  his  office  required.  *' There 
was  a  pleasant  joyousness  in  him," 
says  one  of  his  pupils,  ^' which 
beamed  and  overflowed  in  his  face; 
and  it  seemed  an  odd  caprice  of 
fortune  by  which  such  a  jovial 
spirit  was  invested  with  the  solemn 
dignity  of  a  schoolmaster."  The 
blandness  and  good-nature  which 
made  him  universally  popular  both 
as  schoolmaster  and  as  provost, 
were  an  element  of  weakness  when 
he  had  to  cope  with  the  turbulent 
spirits  who  will  always  be  found  in 
a  large  school ;  and  Eton  discipline 
did  not  improve  under  his  rule. 
His  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  sprightly 
wit,  and  genial  spirit,  made  h^ 
society  very  much  sought  in  days 
when  those  pleasant  qualifications 


*IVaed*8  clever  lines  in  his  'Eve  of  Battle'  [EtonianX  allude  to  this  well-known 
Eton  test  in  the  happiest  way.  He  supposes  the  emancipated  schoolboy  eager 
for  the  fights 

"  And  still  in  spite  of  nil  thy  can, 
False  quantities  will  haunt  thee  then ; 
For  thou  wilt  make  amidst  the  throng 
Or  ^  shorty  or  mkm  long." 
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wete  perhaps  more  valued  than  in 
oar  more  practical  generation  :  and 
he  was  a  great  personal  favourite 
with  the  King.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  individucd 
as  of  the  age,  if  (as  is  said)  he 
had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
peerage,  and  could  see  few  defects 
of  scholarship  in  his  more  aristo- 
cratic pupils. 

There  was  considerable  licence 
in  Qoodall's  days,  and  at  one  time 
heavy  complaints  were  made  as  to 
the  moral  habits  of  the  boys,  not 
without  too  much  foundation.  As- 
cot races  were  regularly  attended 
by  many  of  the  older  boys.  Hunt- 
ing and  tandem-driving  were  not 
uncommon.  Henry  Matthews, 
author  of  the  'Diary  of  an  In- 
valid,' a  very  clever  and  eccentric 
boy,  drove  a  tandem  right  through 
Eton  and  Windsor.  Billiards  were 
very  popular,  not  only  with  the 
boys  but  with  their  masters.  At 
Qray's  rooms,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  says  a  player  of  those  days, 
"  one  had  sometimes  to  give  up  the 
table  to  one*s  tutor." 

The  lower-master  during  most  of 
Ooodall's  time  was  John  Keate, 
who  ruled  his  own  department, 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
with  a  very  vigorous  hand.  On 
Dr  Goodall's  election  to  the  pro- 
vostship  in  1809,  Keate  succeeded 
as  head-master.  His  reign  was 
long  and  successful,  though  not 
always  peaceful  by  any  means. 
"  Keate's  time "  is  quoted  by 
those  who  remember  it,  with  vari- 
ous comments,  differing  probably 
very  much  with  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  came  under 
Ids  rule,  but  always  as  important 
in  Eton's  history.  He  was  not  a 
weak  ruler,  at  all  events,  even  if 
he  were  not  always  a  judicious  one. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  ter- 
ribly unpopular,  and  when  the  boys 
rose  in  actual  rebellion ;  but  his 
firmness  and  decision  carried  the 
school  through  more  than  one  dan- 
gerous crisis  without  serious  dam- 
age. Although  the  numbers  at 
Eton  were  larger  than  at  any  other 


public  school,  and  the  class  of  boys 
might  be  fairly  considered  to  stand 
more  upon  their  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  to  be  less  amenable  to 
rigid  discipline,  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  Eton  there  seems  to  have 
been  none  of  those  determined  out- 
breaks which,  in  their  consequences, 
were  almost  the  ruin  of  the  smaller 
schools  of  Winchester  and  Harrow, 
or  at  least  they  were  more  readily 
suppressed.  Possibly  the  very  se- 
verity of  Keate's  discipline,  so  far 
as  corporal  punishment  went,  acted 
as  a  safety-valve.  Boys  will  stand 
flogging,  and  have  no  absurd  no- 
tions of  injured  personal  honour  on 
that  score,  whatever  modem  the- 
orists may  hold.  It  is  anything 
like  interference  with  recognised 
privileges,  right  or  wrong,  which 
they  resent  as  an  indignity.  Their 
notions  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
are  as  lively  and  as  strongly  defined, 
however  absurd  the  definition  may 
sometimes  be,  as  those  of  any  in- 
dependent Englishman  of  riper 
years;  and  no  head-master  will 
rule  a  public  school  successfully, 
who  has  not  tact  enough  to  under- 
stand and  recognise  the  claim. 
Either  he  will  spoil  the  honesty 
and  the  manliness  of  his  boys,  or 
he  will  ruin  the  interests  of  his 
school.  School  rebellions  have 
been  caused,  not  by  severity  of  dis- 
cipline, but  by  its  laxity  or  ir- 
regularity, or  by  some  interference, 
r^  or  imagined,  with  these  popu- 
lar righta 

Dr  Keate's  personal  appearance 
has  been  graphically  described  by 
one  of  his  ablest  pupils — the 
well-known  author  of  'Eothen.' 
The  sketch,  if  somewhat  broadly 
touched,  is  drawn  with  character- 
istic humour : — 

**He  was  little  more,  if  more  at  all, 
than  five  feet  in  height,  and  was  not 
very  great  in  girth ;  but  within  this 
space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of 
ten  battalions.  He  had  a  really  nohle 
voice,  and  this  he  could  modulate  with 
great  skill ;  hut  he  had  also  the  power 
of  quacking  like  an  angry  duck,  and  he 
almost  always  adopted  this  mode  of 
commnnication  in  order  to  inspire  re- 
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Bpeci.  He  was  a  capital  scholar,  hut 
hisingennoiiBleammgiiadnol  'softened 
his  manners,'  and  TicSi  *  permitted  them 
to  be  fierce' — tremendously  fierce.  He 
had  such  a  complete  command  over  his 
temper — I  mean  over  his  good  temper — 
that  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  it  to  ap- 
pear: yon  could  not  put  him  out  of 
humour — ^that  is,  out  of  the  ill-humour 
which  he  thought  to  be  fitting  for  a 
head-master.  His  red  shaggy  eyebrows 
were  so  prominent  that  he  habitually 
used  them  as  arms  and  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  any  object  to- 
waras  which  he  wished  to  direct  atten- 
tion; the  rest  of  his  features  were 
anally  striking  in  their  way,  and  were 
.  and  all  his  own.  He  wore  a  fancy 
dress,  partly  resembling  the  costume  oi 
Napoleon,  and  partly  uiat  of  a  widow 
woman." 

The  resemblance  to  Napoleon  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  masters  at  Eton,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  wore  cocked- 
hats,  and  that  Keate  retained  the 
fashion  when  it  had  been  given  up 
by  others. 

But  in  spite  of  some  personal 
eccentricities,  and  in  spite  of  his 
vigorous  penal  discipline,  which 
led  to  the  schoolboy  derivation  of 
his  name  from  x*»-«"7 — "  dispenser 
of  woe" -^ his  pupils  learned  to 
honour  and  respect  him  as  they 
grew  up,  for  what  one  of  them 
justly  calls  ''  his  unbending  moral 
courage  and  conscientiousness ; '' 
and  Eton  never  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  than  under  his  vigorous 
rule.  The  scene  at  his  taking  leave 
was  positively  affecting,  from  the 
hearty  enthusiasm  which  made  the 
school  ring  with  cheers  as  he  with- 
drew. 

Anecdotes  of  his  day  abound  in 
all  Eton  memories.  Practical  jokes 
were  more  common  then  than  now, 
and  there  was  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional eigoyment  of  them  by 
Keate's  pupils  from  the  certain 
explosion  of  rage  which  they  called 
forth  from  him  when  discovered. 
This  enjoyment  was  intense  when 
what  may  be  called  the  serious 
business  of  the  school  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  flogging-block,  an  instrument 


of  indispensable  daily  use,  which 
the  young  Marquess  of  Waterford 
and  some  companions,  after  a  Fourth 
of  June  supper,  had  abstracted,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  from 
that  chamber  of  horrors  known  as 
the  ''library."  It  was  little  less 
than  sacrilege  in  Eeate's  eyes,  and 
his  wrath  was  terrible  ;  but  it  was 
supposed  that  he  soon  found  out 
the  culprit,  and  as  he  was  one 
whose  escapades  were  to  a  certain 
degree  privileged,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drop.  Another  young 
nobleman,  disguised  in  an  old 
gown  and  cocked-hat,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent by  moonlight  a  passable  like- 
ness of  the  Doctor,  painted  Keate's 
door  a  brilliant  red  one  night,  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  the  college 
watchman,  who  stood  looking  on 
at  a  respectful  distance,  wondering 
what  the  Doctor  could  be  at,  but 
not  questioning  his  right  to  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own. 
Amongst  other  forbidden  indul- 
gences in  the  school,  Keate  had 
thought  proper  to  include  umbrel- 
las, which  he  regarded  as  signs  of 
modem  effeminacy.  Boys  are  per- 
verse; and  when  to  the  comfort  of 
an  umbrella  was  added  the  spice  of 
unlawfulness,  it  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  some  of  the  bigger 
boys  to  carry  one.  The  Doctor 
harangued  his  own  division  on  the 
subject  in  his  bitterest  style,  and 
ended  by  expressing  his  regret  to 
find  that  Eton  boys  had  degenerated 
into ''school-girls."  The  next  night 
a  party  made  an  expedition  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Upton,  took 
down  a  large  board  inscribed  in 
smart  gilt  letters  "Seminaiy  for 
Toung  Ladies,"  and  fixed  it  up' 
over  the  great  west  entrance  into 
the  school  -  yard,  where  it "  met 
Keate's  angry  eyes  in  the  morning. 
He  had  dso  declared  war  against 
a  fashion,  creeping  in  among*  the 
"  swells"  of  those  days,  of  sporting- 
cut  coats  with  brass  buttons,  whidi 
he  denounced  as  against  the  stat- 
utes. One  morning  several  boys 
appeared  in  school  in  knee-breeches 
extemporised  out  of  flannel^  whidi 
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they  defended  as  strictly  statut- 
able. 

But  few  stories  of  that  day  are 
complete  without  a  flogging.    It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
confirmation  was  to  be  held  for  the 
school,  each  master  was  requested 
to  make  out  and  send  in  a  list  of 
the  candidates  in  his  own  form. 
One    of    them   wrote   down   the 
names  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
which  came  to  hand,  which  hap- 
pened unluckily  to  be  one  of  the 
slips  of  well-known  size  and  shape 
used  as  flogging-bills,  and  sent  up 
regularly  with  the  names  of  delin- 
quents for  execution.    The  list  was 
put  into  Keate's   hands   without 
explanation  ;  he  sent  for  the  boys 
in  the  regular  course,  and  in  spite 
of  all  protestations  on  their  part, 
p(Hnting  to  the  master's  signature 
to  the  fatal  "  bill,''  flogged  them  all 
(so  the  story  goes)  there  and  then. 
Another  day,  a  culprit  who  was 
due  for  punishment  could  no  where 
be  found,  and  the  Doctor  was  kept 
waiting  on  the  scene  of  action  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able exasperation.    In  an  evil  mo- 
ment for  himself,  a  namesake  of 
the  defaulter  passed  the  door ;  he 
was  seized  at  once  by  Keate's  or- 
der, and  brought  to  the  block  as  a 
vicarious  sacnfice.     Such  legends 
may  not  always  bear  the  strictest 
investigation;    but  they  have  at 
least  the  sort  of  truth  which  some 
Romanist  writers  claim  for  certain 
apocr3rphal  Acta  Sanctorum — ^they 
show  "what  sort  of  deeds  were 
done.''    Etonians  of  that  day  nar- 
rate them  with  a  kind  of  pride,  as 
savouring  of  the  heroic ;  they  tell, 
with  something  of  the  gusto  with 
which  a  fox-hunter  talks  of  "  a  very 
fast  thing,"  of  the  number  of  boys 
whom  Keate  would  finish  ofi^  (and 
in  worlananlike  style)  in  twenty 
minutes.     Rapid  as  the  perform- 
ance was,  there  was  much  ceremo- 
nial etiquette  observed ;  two  col- 
legers always  "assisted"  to  hold 
the  culprit  down  to  the  block — an 
office  which  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove ^eir  social  relations  with  the 


oppidans.  It  has,  very  properly,  long 
since  ceased  to  be  required  of  them. 
There  was  an  outbreak  at  one 
period  of  Keate's  rule — in  1818 — 
which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
rebellion  ever  known  at  Eton.  For 
nearly  a  week  the  school  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  was 
caused  chiefly  by  impatience  of 
Keate's  general  bearing  and  lan- 
guage towards  the  boys,  but  the  im- 
mediate grievance  was  an  altera- 
tion in  the  hour  of  locking  up. 

"  You  ask  for  an  impartial  accoant 
of  it,"  writes  an  Etonian  friend  who 
saw  it.  '*Well,  it  was  a  foolish  and 
ferocious  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  Great  evils  had  arisen  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  (6  p.m.)  at  which 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  winter,  and 
Keate  resolved  to  mend  matters  by 
taming  the  key  at  five,  to  the  which  the 
school  generally  demurred.  Windsor 
Fair,  which  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
affoided  ample  means  for  supplying  the 
commissariat  witii  eggs,  and  the  mu- 
tineers generally  with  whistles,  crack- 
ers, and  detonating  balls.  This  warfare, 
carried  on  in  the  dim  liffht  of  afternoon 
school,  lasted  for  severiu  days,  until  the 
more  audacious  of  the  reoels  entered 
the  school  and  smashed  the  head-mas- 
ter's desk,  exhibiting  him,  durinc  the 
next  lesson-time,  on  a  bare  scaffold, 
something  like  a  diminutive  Charles 
L  An  unhappy  little  colleger  was 
pounced  upon  as  a  suspected  vedette  : 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Chambers,  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peine  forte  et 
dure,  at  last  revealed  the  culprits.  They 
were  summarily  and  publicly  expelled. 
There  was  something  solemn  m  the 
proceeding;  for  it  was  then  generally 
believed  uiat  expulsion  involved  ruin 
in  after  life— that  the  army,  navy,  and 
universities  rejected  the  expelled,  and 
that  the  follies  of  a  boy  were  to  be  more 
heavily  visited  than  the  sins  of  a  man. 
One  incident  I  well  remember :  as 
Keate  passed  sentence,  I  saw  the  tears 
rise  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  masters 
and  flow  down  his  cheeks.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  staff  now  living — 
may  God  bless  his  kindly  old  heart ! 
That  Keate  was  right  throughout  does 
not  admit  of  a  sluidow  of  doubt;  but 
somehow  he  always  had  an  unlucky 
way  of  actine  right  in  a  wrong  manner. 
He  had,  as  Kinglake  truly  says,  'the 
pluck  of  ten  battalions,'  but  he  was 
always  parading  his  battalions ;  he  al- 
ways acted  fiercely  as  well  as  flrmly ; 
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he  was  an  utter  infidel  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  chivalry  in  boys.  Still,  he  was  a 
great  scholar,  an  elegant  poet,  a  capital 
teacher ;  and  we  most  not  hold  lishtly 
the  man  who  has  flo2^;ed  halt  the 
ministers,  secretaries,  bishope,  gene- 
rals, and  dukes  of  the  present  centary. 
'*  There  has  been  but  stingy  recogni- 
tion of  Keate's  merits  as  a  head-marter. 
On  examining  the  lists  of  Gambrid«re 
prizemen  from  1816  to  1826,  I  find  the 
following  results — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  every  Eton  man  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  between  those  dates  was  Keate- 

taught  pur  et  simple : — 

Total. 
Browne's  Medallists,    .      26 
Prize  Comp.,  Lat.  &  £ng.,  15 
Chancellor's  Medal,      .      20 


Bton. 
22 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 


Person  Prize,  .  .  10 
Chanc.  Eng.  Medal,  .  10 
Craven  Scholars,  .        7 

Battye  do.,  ...  2 
or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  classical  prizes  which  were  open  to 
the  world." 

"  '  You  have  seen,'  said  an  old  school- 
fellow high  in  university  honours  and 
office,  'only  the  rough  side  of  Keate. 
I  called  at  Hartley  not  long  ago,  and 
on  the  ffrass  in  front  of  the  house  stood 
the  old  man  with  his  coat  off,  sur- 
rounded by  a  parcel  of  hanpy  children, 
boys  and  girls,  playing  baby-cricket. 
The  first  words  I  heard  were,  'Mrs 
Keate,  that's  not  fair — petticoat  before 
wicket.' "♦ 

An  anecdote  which  Mr  Coleridge 
tells  in  his  evidence  before  the  late 
Commission  refers  to  an  earlier  out- 
break of  a  similar  character,  and 
speaks  strongly  for  Keate's  gener- 
osity. 

"  A  boy  in  school  threw  a  large  stone 
at  the  head-master's  head  in  the  middle 
of  school-time.  What  the  master  wotdd 
have  done  had  he  not  been  a  sensible  and 
generous  man,  I  do  not  know :  it  would 


have  been  open  to  him  to  have  expsDed 
the  boy  on  the  spot ;  but  he  knew  that 
to  have  adopted  such  a  course  would 
have  been  to  have  ruined  him  for  hie. 
But  what  he  did  do  was  to  rise  from  Ids 
seat  and  say,  '  I  require  to  know  who 
the  individual  was  who  threw  that 
stone.'  It  was  a  boy  who  was  unknown 
to  him  [a  son  of  Sir  Qeoige  Dallas];  and 
the  boy  stood  up  and  said,  *It  was  I 
did  it,  sir,  and  I  bee  your  pardon :'  and 
the  master  foigave  mm  on  the  spot** 

Until  the  foundation  by  the  Doke 
of  Newcastle,  in  1829,  of  the  scholar- 
ship which  bears  his  name,  honours 
at  Eton  (and  indeed  the  school  ex- 
ercises in  great  measure)  were  con- 
fined to  Latin  verse.  Such  a  limi- 
tation is  not  to  be  defended;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Eton  versifica- 
tion was  very  good  indeed.  The 
specimens  preserved  in  the  *  Muss 
Etonenses'  are  chiefly  those  exer- 
cises which,  from  their  excellence, 
were  laid  before  the  provost,  by  a 
time-honoured  custom,  as  a  cLum 
for  the  weekly  half-holiday  called 
"Play," — a  ceremony  which  some 
other  public  schools  have  borrowed 
In  those  volumes  are  some  admir- 
able verses  by  Eton  celebrities  of 
many  generations — ^by  Fox  and  Can- 
ning, "Bobus"  Smith  and  Wfl- 
liam  Frere,  Henry  Hallam  and 
Lord  Derby;  but  perhaps  none 
rivalling  in  beauty  those  by  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  already  men- 
tioned. The  average  Eton  educa- 
tion perhaps  ^was  not  high ;  but 
there  was  among  the  few  a  genuine 
love  of  elegant  scholarship  for  its 
own  sake,  not  always  found  in  our 
great  schools  at  present:  few  mo* 


•  Mrs  Keate  was  a  veiy  el^nt  woman.  In  the  year  1814,  during  a  match  with 
Epsom,  the  Eton  champion,  John  Harding,  scored  7i — an  extraordinary  nmnber 
in  those  days,  when  the  bowline  generally  boat  the  bat.  It  called  forth  a  poem 
from  a  clever  colleger  (*< Marshal"  Stone),  in  which  were  the  following  unea 
The  Doctor  saw  them,  and  was  vastly  amused  by  them : — 

"  No  vnlgar  wood  was  the  bat  of  might 
That  swung  in  the  grasp  of  Harding  wight; 
No  Tulgar  maker's  name  it  wore. 
Nor  Tiugar  was  the  name  it  bore. 
It  was  A  bat  ftall  fair  to  see. 
And  it  droTe  the  balls  right  lastily ; 
Wlthont  a  flaw,  withont  a  speck. 
Smooth  as  fUr  Hebe's  iTory  neck-« 
It  was  withal  so  light,  so  neat, 
The  Harding  called  it— Jfrt  JTscrtc** 
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dern  scholars  baye  studied  Homer  upon  being  called  up  twice  or  three 

like  Gladstone,  and  certainly  none  times  during  the  whole  half-year, 

have    translated   him   like   Lord  New  assistant-masters  were  gradu- 

Derby.  ally  added  in  some  proportion  to 

The  classical  work  was  very  much  the  numbers  of  the  boys;  the  pro- 
limited  to  Homer,  Horace,  and  motion  of  boys  in  college  (and 
VirgiL  Attic  Greek  was  learned  consequently  the  regular  succes- 
chiefly  in  a  sort  of  private  class,  sion  to  King's)  was  made  to 
first  established  by  Dr  Goodall,  depend  more  upon  the  results  of 
consisting  of  the  Sixth,  and  a  few  the  examination  '^  trials,"  and  not, 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  Fifth,  as  before,  almost  entirely  upon 
These  r^ul  up  for  the  head-master  seniority  of  admission.  Up  to  this 
some  extra  work,  called  "  Play,"  time  a  bo/s  place  on  the  founda- 
because  a  Greek  play  was  commonly  tion  was  secured  to  him  once  for 
the  subject.  This  was  almost  con-  all  at  his  entrance,  unless  he  for- 
fined  to  collegers,  few  oppidans  feited  it  by  some  gross  idleness  or 
reaching  that  position  in  the  school,  misconduct  "  Little  children  are 
The  Sixth  Form  at  Eton  has  al-  sent  to  Eton,"  says  a  young  con- 
ways  been  remarkably  small,  nnm-  temporary  writer  in  the  '  Etonian,' 
bering  only  20  boys,  even  when  the  "  hardly  escaped  from  petticoats, 
total  numbers  exceed  800 — a  much  and  in  a  sort  of  manner  predestin- 
smaller  proportion  than  at  any  ated  for  King's;  they  work  their 
other  schooL  It  now  always  con-  way  upwards  by  degrees — ^by  re- 
sists of  ten  collegers  and  ten  oppi-  moves."  Even  if  a  boy  came  to  the 
dans ;  consequently,  very  few  of  the  school  at  first  as  an  oppidan,  as  was 
latter  have  any  chance  of  reaching  common, still, if  he  was  "entered for 
it  —  a  manifest  disadvantage,  as  college,"  upon  his  election  he  took 
cutting  off  a  veiy  legitimate  object  his  place  above  all  those  who  were 
of  ambition.  entered  subsequently ;  so  that  the 

The  numbers  at  Eton  fell  off  object,  of  course,  was  to  enter  the 
considerably  during  the  last  year  of  school  as  early  as  possible,  if 
Dr  Keate's  long  mastership.  When  "King's"  was  an  object  of  ambi- 
he  retired  after  his  twenty -five  tion.  A  child  was  actually  admit- 
years'  service, Edward  Craven  Haw-  ted  in  1820  as  an  oppidan,  when  he 
trey,  one  of  the  assistant-masters,  was  four  and  a  half  years  old. 
succeeded  him.  He  introduced  These  changes  made  Dr  Hawtrey 
into  the  school  reforms  which  both  unpopular  at  first  with  the  boys 
those  who  approved  and  those  who  — schoolboys  are  wonderfully  con- 
disapproved  agreed  in  pronouncing  servative — as  well  as  with  some  of 
**  sweeping."  Keate,  who  was  con-  the  older  masters.  There  were  tr^ 
suited  on  the  subject,  was  generous  meudous  hootings  when  the  new 
enough  to  recognise  the  courage  head -master  appeared  at  "Ab- 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  changes,  sence ; "  and  such  of  the  assistant- 
vhifih,  as  he  fairly  said,  he  had  masters  as  were  supposed  to  have 
grown  too  old  to  think  of  introduc-  aided  the  new  reforms  by  their  ad- 
ing.  Hawtrey  at  once  subdivided  vice  and  support,  were  mobbed  on 
the  overgrown  forms,  or  divisions,  their  going  in  and  out  of  evening 
as  they  are  termed  at  Eton,  in  school  on  the  dark  winter  days, 
which  above  one  hundred  boys  had  and  saluted  with  discharges  of 
worked  under  the  same  master,  squibs  and  crackers  intended  to  be 
Keate,  when  h^-master,  had  at  anything  but  complimentary.  But 
one  time  in  his  own  division  nearly  the  feeling  soon  wore  away,  and  the 
^  hundred— -the  Sixth  and  the  school  grew  and  prospered.  The 
upper  division  of  the  Fifth— all  of  numbers,  in  1846,  reached  the  hith- 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  teach  erto  unprecedented  mark  of  777. 
personally.    A  boy  might  reckon  Of    Hawtrey's    successors,    Dr 
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Goodford  (now  provost)  and  Mr 
Balston,  this  chronicle  shall  be 
silent  That  Eton's  reputation  has 
not  suffered  in  their  hands,  may 
be  sufficiently  gathered  from  there 
being  825  names  on  the  Hst. 

The  seventy  scholars  on  the 
foundation  are  elected  annually,  as 
vacancies  occur,  by  the  provost, 
vice -provost,  and  head -master  of 
Eton,  and  the  provtMt  and  two 
fellows  ^called  "  posers  ")  of 
King's  College,  who  come  down  to 
Eton  for  the  purpose,  generally 
about  the  end  of  July.  Much  form 
and  ceremony  was  wont  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  occasion,  which  under 
the  freedom  of  modem  habits  has 
been  gradually  disused.  The  two 
provosts  used  to  meet  at  the  Col- 
lege gates,  and  greet  each  other 
with  the  "kiss  of  peace,"  even 
within  present  memory,  and  many 
other  antique  courtesies  passed  be- 
tween the  Eton  and  Cambridge 
electors.  The  senior  colleger  still 
welcomes  the  visitors,  as  at  Win- 
chester, with  a  Latin  oration  at  the 
gates.  The  election  itself,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  had  be- 
come a  mere  matter  of  private  no- 
mination. By  the  original  statutes 
it  was  to  be  entirely  open,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  preferential 
claims  which  have  been  mentioned ; 
and  up  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
if  the  Latin  "  ConmetiMnarium** 
then  drawn  up  is  to  be  trusted,  it 
had  continued  to  be  so.  Notice 
was  to  be  posted  on  the  college 
gates  seven  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, announcing  that  the  royal 
foundation  was  free  to  all  boys 
*'  liberalis  ingenii  et  effregiceindolis" 
and  charging  the  electors  to  choose 
the  fittest  out  of  all  Britain*  But 
there  is  sufficient  record  that  from 
very  early  times — perhaps  even 
from  the  first — ^the  appointments 
were  looked  upon  more  or  less  as 
pieces  of  patronage,  for  which  in- 
terest was  continually  made.  The 
notice  was  put  up  as  usual ;  but  the 
election  came  to  this,  that  the  pro- 


vost of  Eton  nominated  to  the  first 
vacancy,  the  provost  of  King's  to 
the  second,  the  vice -provost  of 
Eton  to  the  third,  and  so  On 
through  the  four  other  electors, 
each  taking  his  proportion  of  pat- 
ronage according  to  this  amicable 
arrangement.  As  to  examination, 
there  was  an  examination  of  the 
candidates,  certainly;  and  this  is 
the  account  given  of  it  in  181 1  by 
a  living  witness  : — 

"  One  of  the  aasistaiit-maaters '  coach- 
ed' the  boys  before  they  went  to  the 
examination.  Paasa^  were  selected 
from  those  books  which  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing— a  few  verses  from  'Far- 
naby/  a  fable  of  iEsop,  a  piece  of  Caesar 
or  Ovid — ^but  they  were  all  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  passaces.  The 
electors  had  copies  of  the  books  put  be- 
fore them,  and  the  junior  '  poser,'  who 
had  the  arrangement  and  labour  of  the 
election,  just  opened  the  book  and  tam- 
ed down  the  leii  at  the  passage ;  A  was 
called  on  to  construe  aline,  and  B  an- 
other, and  so  on.  Certain  questions 
were  then  asked  in  the  shape  of  pars- 
ing, and  that  was  the  amount  of  exami- 
nation for  those  boys  who  went  in  to 
coUege."^ 

There  were  seldom  more  candi- 
dates, however,  than  vacancies  in 
those  days,  owing  to  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  of  college.  The 
same  witness  remembers  one  case 
of  a  boy  being  rejected:  "it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  get  him 
to  decline  boniUj  and  on  that  occa- 
sion all  the  electors  were  of  opinion 
that  he  really  was  not  eligible," 
Attempts  at  a  reform  in  this  matter 
were  often  made  by  individuals, 
but  without  success  until  1820, 
when  the  examination  was  made 
rather  more  of  a  reality.  It  was 
not  until  Dr  Hawtrey's  reign,  how- 
ever, that  much  real  reform  took 
effect.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  election  has  been  by  a  perfectly 
open  competition,  and  the  number 
of  candidates  far  exceeds  the  va- 
canciea  The  result  is  that  the 
collegers  are  always,  in  point  of 
ability,  the  ilite  of  the  schooL 
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A  similar  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  election  to  the  scholarships 
at  King's  College.  The  King's 
scholars  (who  alone  are  eligible)  no 
longer  go  off  by  seniority  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  as  vacancies  occur,  but 
four  are  now  elected  annually  by  a 
strictly  competitive  examination. 

The  condition  of  the  collegers 
remained,  for  many  generations, 
apparently  Uttle  altered  from  what 
it  had  been  in  the  days  when  the 
complaint  was  made  to  Laud.  The 
Eton  witnesses  who  were  examined 
before  the  Royal  Commission  only 
confirmed  the  account  of  it  which 
might  have  been  heard  from  every 
living  Etonian  who  had  suffered 
under  the  sjrstem.  Not  the  strong- 
est love  for  their  old  school,  nor  the 
peculiar  esprit  de  corps  which  has 
always  marked  the  King's  scholars, 
could  check  the  unanimous  repro- 
bation with  which  they  spoke  of  the 
arrangements  which  were  allowed, 
by  the  neglect  and  indifference  (to 
say  no  worse)  of  those  in  author- 
ity, to  disgrace  a  liberal  foundation 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Things 
reached  their  worst  under  the  long 
provostship  of  Dr  Gk>odall.  It  is 
sad  to  remember  that,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  absolute  and  ir- 
responsible power,  he  should  have 
shown  himself  so  utterly  neglectful 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
scholars  of  the  noble  foundation 
over  which  he  presided.  While  their 
expenses  were  little  less  than  those 
of  the  oppidans — for  a  colleger's 
bills  amounted  to  £%0  or  £100  a- 
year,  when  the  oppidans  were  lower 
than  at  present — '*  they  had,"  says  an 
Etonian  writer, ''  all  tiie  discomfort 
and  degradation  of  charity-boys." 
Perhaps  this  is  rather  strong  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  discomforts,  at  any 
rate,  were  very  great — so  great,  that 
for  many  years  the  numbers  were 
not  kept  up.  Instead  of  70  scholars 
there  were  at  one  time  not  more 
than  35.  In  one  year  there  were 
but  six  candidates  for  forty  vacan- 
cies. Not  all  the  prospective  ad- 
vantages of  King's  could  induce 
paiento  to  send  young  boys  to  en- 


counter such  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions. They  were  lodged,  as  they 
might  have  been  from  the  original 
foundation,  in  one  large  and  three 
small  chambers,  where  they  were 
supposed  to  live,  and  work,  and 
sleep.  They  hired  for  themselves, 
as  was  almost  a  necessity,  a  room 
somewhere  in  the  town  (of  course 
at  an  additional  expense),  where 
they  took  their  breakfast  and  tea, 
and  lodged  during  the  day.  These 
private  rooms  were  considered  sa- 
cred from  the  intrusion  of  any 
master  or  college  authority,  and 
their  occupants  were,  so  far,  not 
amenable,  to  the  slightest  control. 
The  comfort  and  independence  of 
this  domicile  was  no  doubt  very 
highly  enjoyed.  There  was  no 
breakfast  at  all  provided  for  them 
in  college.  The  dinners  consist- 
ed entirely  of  mutton  until  about 
1840,  when  Provost  Hodgson  added 
roast  and  boiled  beef,  each  one  day 
in  the  week.  Though  the  mutton 
was  always  of  excellent  quality,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  served  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  want  of  variety) 
made  it  often  impossible  for  a 
young  boy  who  had  not  a  robust 
appetite  to  get  any  dinner  at  all 
that  he  could  eat.  The  joints  were 
served  in  messes,  a  leg  or  a  shoul- 
der serving  for  eight  boys,  a  loin  or 
neck  for  six — the  best  joints  go- 
ing to  the  elder  bo3rs.  They  were 
put  upon  the  table,  and  the  boys 
carved  for  themselves.  The  captain 
of  the  joint  cut  his  own  portion 
liberally  from  the  best  part  of  the 
joint,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  next 
in  seniority,  who  slashed  away  at 
it  after  his  own  taste.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  sort  of  chance  was 
left  for  the  junior,  if  the  joint  hap- 
pened to  be  a  loin  or  a  shoulder, 
and  he  had  not  appetite  enough  for 
the  fat  and  bones.  The  knives  and 
forks  often  ran  short,  and  he  was 
obliged  sometimes  to  be  content 
with  the  reversion  of  those  modem 
conveniences — ^which,  perhaps,  the 
authorities  might  have  argued  were 
not  contemplated  by  their  pious 
founder,    lliere  was  on  Sundays 
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the  addition,  for  such  as  could 
eat  it,  of  plum-pudding  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  made  of  un- 
chopped  suet  and  unstoned  raisins. 
The  beer,  which  was  often  very  bad, 
was  drunk  out  of  painted  tin  mugs, 
which  gave  it  anything  but  a  relish. 
At  eight  o'clock  every  evening  the 
doors  of  the  lower  school  passage 
were  locked;  and  from  that  time 
untU  seven  in  the  morning,  or  half- 
past  in  the  winter,  when  they  were 
unlocked  again  for  school,  the  col- 
legers were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves ;  for  the  masters,  who  ori- 
ginally slept  in  the  same  building, 
had  long  removed  into  their  pri- 
vate houses;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  a  special  assistant-master 
has  been  appointed  to  live  in  col- 
lege, and  exercise  some  sort  of 
domestic  superintendence  over  the 
boys.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
Long  Chamber  became  the  scene 
of  considerable  irregularities.  The 
Sixth  Form  did  just  as  they  pleased ; 
and  if  any  among  them  were  vicious 
or  tyrannical,  the  life  of  a  junior 
was  sometimes  very  miserable  in- 
deed. A  good  deal  of  his  ordinary 
life  was  passed  in  the  combined 
occupations  of  valet,  cook,  house- 
maid, and  shoeblack  to  his  master; 
but  that  was  endurable  enough, 
if,  like  those  functionaries  in  the 
outer  world,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  his  meals  and  his  sleep  in 
peace,  which  was  a  blessing  by  no 
means  secure  to  him.  He  might 
have  to  sit  up  half  the  night 
to  arrange  and  attend  upon  a  late 
Sixth-form  supper  (frequently  in- 
cluding the  concoction  of  a  bowl  of 
punchy ;  or  if  he  had  the  luck  to  get 
into  his  bed  (where  he  found  scant 
bed-clothes  and  no  pillow)  in  toler- 
ably good  time,  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  being  awoke  by  the  sud- 
den tilting  of  hb  bed,  and  finding 
himself  half-smothered,  heels  up- 
wards, in  the  darkness.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  Long  Chamber 
saw  during  successive  generations 
of  occupants  it  may  be  well  to  bury 
in  oblivion  ;  but  its  reminiscences 
had  also  their  comic  side,  which,  if 


not  remarkably  edifying,  was  harm- 
less enough.  Never,  probably,  were 
performances  more  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, or  productive  of  more  up- 
roarious fun  both  to  actors  and 
audience,  than  the  theatricals  which 
were  there  got  up,  before  the  more 
ambitious  amateurs  set  up  their 
establishment  in  Datchet  Lane; 
and  certainly  never  were  suppers 
more  enjoyed  than  those  which 
were  brought  in  surreptitiously 
through  "  lower-chamber  window  '* 
from  the  old ''  Christopher.''  There 
was  at  least  some  excuse  for  this 
contraband  supply;  for  there  was 
no  such  meal  as  tea,  and  the  college 
supper  consisted  exclusively  of  fat 
breasts  of  mutton.  The  old  stoiy 
of  the  sow  who  was  carried  up  to 
the  leads  of  the  roof  when  in  an 
'*  interesting  "  condition,  and  there 
fed  upon  the  fragments  of  the  hall 
dinners  untU  every  one  of  her  young 
family  in  succession  supplied  roast 
pig  for  Long  Chamber  suppers,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  apocryphal :  not 
so  the  fact  that  a  donkey — though 
with  what  possible  motive  is  hard 
now  to  conjecture,  as  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  suppers  from  that 
quarter — ^was  kept  in  chamber  for 
at  least  one  night,  and  regaled  with 
the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  veal- 
pie.  Ducks  and  fowls  were  fatten- 
ed to  perfection  there  by  the  fags, 
and  eaten  with  great  satisfaction 
by  their  masters. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that, 
with  such  a  variety  of  occupants. 
Long  Chamber  stood  in  need  of  oc- 
casional purification.  It  was  nom- 
inally swept  out  by  the  college  ser- 
vants every  morning ;  but  cobwebs 
hung  from  the  roof  in  picturesque 
profusion,  and  under  and  behind 
the  beds  disturbing  brush  or  broom 
seldom  penetrated.  Once  in  the 
year,  just  before  election  week, 
there  was  a  solemn  lustration.  All 
animal  lodgers,  except  the  boys, 
were  banished  by  authority,  and 
the  floor — ^which  was  never  known 
to  be  washed — ^was  polished  after  a 
highly  original  and  ingenious  faah- 
ion  known  as  '' rug  -  riding."    A 
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strong  rug  from  one  of  the  beds 
was  gathered  up  in  the  fashion  of 
a  hammock,  with  a  folded  bluiket 
for  a  seat,  and  a  rope  made  fast  to 
it,  to  which  were  attached,  at  due 
interTals,two  or  three  cricket-stumps 
crosswise.  A  heavy  boy  sat,  or 
rather  lay  back,  in  the  hollow  of 
the  rug,  holding  on  by  each  side, 
while  a  team  of  four  or  six  others, 
laying  hold  of  the  stumps  to  pull 
by,  dragged  him  as  fast  as  they 
could  go  up  and  down  the  chamber. 
An  hour  or  so  of  this  process  left  a 
▼ery  tolerable  polish  on  the  floor — 
and  upon  the  person  of  the  rug- 
rider.  The  beds  were  then  covered 
with  grand  green  doth  rugs,  and  the 
room  decorated  with  green  boughs 
—  of  which  waggon -loads  were 
brought  from  Bumham  Beeches  and 
Hedgerley  for  the  occasion — a  very 
ancient  mode  of  decoration,  allud- 
ed to  in  the ''  Consuetudinarium  " 
before  quoted,  and  common  to  other 
public  school  anniversaries.  In  this 
holiday  trim  it  was  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  visitors, 
who  then,  as  now,  thronged  Eton 
in  election  week. 

But  Long  Chamber,  with  all  its 
traditions,  good  or  evil,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  was  totally  al- 
tered in  1844,  and  now  the  scholars 
have  each  their  separate  room,where 
they  sleep  and  study,  except  a  few 
of  the  juniors,  who  occupy  a  small 
dormitory  partitioned  off  into  cu- 
bicles. The  invariable  mutton  has 
given  place  to  roast  beef  two  days 
in  the  week :  the  head-master,  or 
his  deputy,  dines  in  hall ;  and  the 
breakfast  and  tea  are  as  comfortably 
arranged  as  in  the  oppidan  board- 
ing-houses. 

Formerly  these  houses  were  al- 
most entirely  kept  by  "  Dames"  or 
'^  Dominies,'' — ^the  latter  being  the 
term  when  there  was  a  male  head 
of  the  establishment,  though  now 
the  term  "Dame"  applies  to  all 
without  reference  to  sex.  Tutors 
and  assistant-masters  used  to  live 
in  most  of  these  houses,  but  had 
no  charge  over  the  boys.  Only  the 
lower-master,  and  some  of  the  senior 


assistant- masters,  kept  houses  of 
their  own.  There  are  now  twenty 
boarding-houses  kept  by  masters, 
and  ten  by  "Dames," — of  whom 
four  only  are  ladies.  Some  of  these 
latter  have  as  few  as  ten  boys  in 
their  house,  and  the  younger  ones 
take  all  their  meals  with  them,  and 
come  into  the  drawing-room  in  the 
evenings.  In  some  of  the  masters' 
houses  there  are  as  many  as  fifty. 
If  there  is  any  fault  with  the  com^ 
missariat  in  any  of  these  establish- 
ments, it  may  be  safely  said  to  be 
the  prevalent  modem  error  of  en- 
couraging boys  in  luxury. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  arrangements 
at  Eton  is,  that  the  school  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  two.  The  divi- 
sion seems  to  have  been  in  force 
from  the  very  earliest  times — ^the 
three  lower  forms  having  been  then, 
as  now,  under  the  charge  of  the 
ostiaritUf  or,  as  he  is  now  called, 
the  lower -master,  who  has  the 
appointment  of  his  own  assistants, 
and  is  practically  independent  of 
the  head-master,  and  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  provost.  This 
lower  school  has  been  comparative- 
ly remodelled  of  late  years.  Very 
much  of  the  improvement  was 
due  -to  Mr  Coleridge  while  lower- 
master,  and  it  has  continued  since. 
Boys  are  entered  in  this  depart- 
ment as  early  as  seven  years  old — 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read,  and  often  when  they  can 
hardly  write.  Though  nominally 
members  of  a  great  public  school, 
they  are  really  secured  from  most 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
might  be  supposed  to  make  such  a 
school  objectionable  for  very  young 
boys.  Ever  since  1842  a  separate 
boarding-house  has  been  set  apart 
for  these,  and  they  have  even  a 
separate  playground  into  which  no 
upper-boy  may  intrude.  They  take 
aU  their  meals  under  domestic  su- 
perintendence, and,  in  fact,  lead  a 
much  more  "home "-like  Ufe  than 
at  many  schools  which  are  called 
private.  The  Eton  authorities  are 
probably  right  in  considering  that 
there  is  no  school  more  desirable 
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for  a  boy  in  delicate  health.  That 
the  arrangements  are  i)opalar  with 
parents  may  be  concluded  from 
the  fact,  that  whereas  some  years 
ago — ^from  1834  to  1839 — the  num- 
bers in  this  lower  school  varied 
from  22  to  11,  they  have  lately 
reached  150.  It  is  intended  even- 
toally  to  have  two  large  board- 
ing houses,  confined  exclusively  to 
these  boys,  so  as  to  take  in  all 
whose  friends  desire  it. 

The  jealousy  between  collegers 
and  oppidans  was  at  one  time  very 
strong,  and  led  to  a  very  reprehen- 
sible amount  of  ill-feeling.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  its  height  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  for  be- 
fore that  time  they  appear  to  have 
mixed  together  much  more  ami- 
cably. There  was,  of  course,  some 
difference  of  sooal  position  be- 
tween the  two  classes  in  many  in- 
dividual cases ;  but  this  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  account  of  itself 
for  the  superiority  assumed  by  the 
oppidans;  for  there  have  always 
been  amongst  the  King's  scholiUB 
many  boys  of  good  and  well-known 
family.  The  traditionary  hardships 
and  roughnesses  of  their  life  in  col- 
lege may  seem  partly  the  explana- 
tion ;  and  the  slovenly  and  forlorn 
api)earance  of  some  of  the  lower 
boys,  who  were  condemned  to  that 
life  at  an  early  age,  was  enough  to 
discredit  the  whole  body  in  the 
eyes  of  their  more  fortunate  school- 
fellows. But  in  the  schoolboy  life, 
the  mere  fact  of  a  distinctive  dress 
and  a  separate  domicile  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
antagonistic  feeling,  which  exists 
under  the  same  circumstances  at 
other  schools,  though  not  so  strong- 
ly developed.  The  animosity  used 
formerly  to  be  such  that  an  oppi- 
dan never  ventured,  of  his  own 
free  will,  into  the  college  hall  or 
into  Long  Chamber :  though,  if  a 
lower  boy,  he  was  sometimes  called 
in  by  a  colleger  who  had  the  right 
to  fag  him,  and  employed  to  per- 
form some  menial  office,  in  retaliar 
tion  for  the  insults  which  were 
continually  being  heaped  upon  the 


collegers  outside  their  own  do- 
main. The  snow -balling  fights 
between  the  two  bodies  had 
more  earnest  than  sport  in  tiiem  : 
and  in  these  the  collegers'  gowns 
served  them  as  shields,  and  gave 
them  a  better  chance  of  holding 
their  own  against  superior  num- 
bers. At  present,  the  great  strug- 
gle is  at  the  annual  football  match 
''  at  the  wall,"  upon  St  Andrew's 
Day,  between  the  picked  elevens  of 
each  body.  In  this  fieree  contest 
a  good  deal  of  *^  spite  "  is  shown — 
more  than  in  the  most  savage  daysof 
the  Sixth-form  match  at  Rugby — 
and  the  ''chaff"  is  fast  and  furious. 
If  the  collegers  gain  the  victory, 
prudence  generally  counseb  a  re- 
treat as  soon  as  possible  into  their 
own  fastnesses  (especially  for  the 
younger  boys  who  have  been  cheer- 
ing on  their  champions)  in  order 
to  escape  vengeance  from  the  over- 
whelmuig  numbers  of  their  irate 
antagonists.  But^  on  the  whole,  the 
relations  between  the  two  bodies 
have  become  much  more  peaceable, 
if  not  very  cordial,  of  Late :  and 
though  we  are  told  in  evidence 
that  it  is  still  "almost  a  natural 
thing  for  a  small  oppidan  to  dislike 
a  small  collier,"  yet,  as  boys  rise 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
this  feeling  wears  off 

Fagging  at  Eton  has  now  become 
almost  nominal,  except  in  college. 
The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fifth 
except  the  lowest  division.  These 
last  hold  a  neutral  position ;  and 
all  below  the  Fifth  (about  400)  are 
fags.  Unlike  most  other  public 
schools,  there  is  no  fagging  eitiier 
at  football  or  cricket ;  the  latter 
was  abolished  by  Dr  Hawtrey.  In 
the  boarding-houses  a  fag  has  litUe 
more  to  do  than  to  bring  up  the 
kettle  for  his  master^s  breakfast, 
boil  his  eggs,  and  toast  his  bread — 
which  a  slovenly  lower  boy  is  some- 
times accused  of  doing  over  hia 
lamp,  as  the  most  expeditious  me- 
thod of  at  least  blacking  it  The 
same  services  are  required  from 
him  at  tea ;  and,  wiUi  the  exoep- 
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tdon  of  carrying  an  occasional  mes- 
sage, this  is  about  the  amount  of 
work  which  an  oppidan  fag  has  to 
do  ;  and  this  only  lasts  until  he  gets 
iflto  the  Fifth  Form,  which  many 
boys  do  now  within  their  first  year. 
Even  in  college,  the  life  of  a  fag 
is  liberty  itself  compared  with  older 
days.  A  junior  colleger  calls  his 
master  at  half-past  six  or  seven, 
makes  his  tea  and  toast,  and  some- 
times has  to  wait,  if  the  senior  be 
more  than  usually  exacting ;  and,  as 
he  has  also  to  attend  an  early  con- 
strue with  his  tutor,  this  may  have 
the  result  of  throwing  back  his 
own  breakfast  until  as  late  as  ten 
o'clock — the  only  real  hardship  in 
the  matter.  At  the  college  dinner 
three  lower  boys  (called  servitors) 
wait  to  hand  the  plates  and  pour 
out  beer:  their  dinner  is  half  an 
hour  later,  with  the  ^'  upper  servi- 
tor"—one  of  the  higher  boys,  who 
superintends  the  hall  economy.  The 
duties  fall  heavier  upon  individual 
fags  in  college,  owing  to  there  be- 
ing fewer  fags  in  proportion  to  the 
masters :  there  are  seldom  more  than 
twelve  lower  boys,  whose  services 
are  divided  amongst  the  ten  of  the 
Sixth,  and  the  senior  Fifth-form 
colleger. 

One  form  of  punishment  used  by  a 
Sixth-form  boy  for  a  misdemeanour 
in  a  junior  is  peculiar  to  Eton,  and 
probably  dates  from  a  very  early 
period.  He  sets  the  offender  to 
compose  an  epigram  in  English, 
Greek,  or  Latin,  at  his  option — 
usually  of  four  lines.  The  amount 
of  point  required  from  the  unwil- 
ling poet  appears  to  be  indefinite ; 
and  these  performances  have  prob- 
ably suffered  considerably  in  this 
respect,  since  one  very  tempting 
resource  has  been  cut  off.  It  was 
usual  for  the  author  to  turn  such 
wit  as  he  might  possess  against  the 
imposer  of  the  penalty — and,  if 
fairly  done,  it  was  held  perfectly 
lawful ;  but  this  kind  of  retaliation 
on  the  victim's  part  has  long  been 
forbidden. 

The  most  peculiar  and  striking 
of  all  old  Eton  customs  is  now  a 


thing  of  the  past — ^though  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  been 
present,  whether  as  actors  or  spec- 
tators— the  MoNTEM,  or  more  proper- 
ly "  -4  (i  Montem,*'  procession.  In  its 
later  phases,  as  known  to  any  now 
living,  it  was  a  muster  of  the  whole 
school  in  a  sort  of  semi-military 
array,  with  band  and  colours,  to 
march  out  to  a  mound  in  a  field 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant — the 
well-known  Salt-Hill — where  the 
"  ensign"  waved  his  flag,  the  boys 
cheered,  and  the  ceremony  so  far 
was  over.  The  professed  object 
was  to  collect  from  the  crowds  of 
visitors  who  were  always  gathered 
on  the  occasion,  contributions  of 
money,  called  "/Sa/<,"  to  supply  the 
^^  captain"  of  the  day — the  head 
colleger — with  funds  for  his  Cam- 
bridge expenses.  For  this  purpose 
two  **  Salt-bearers  " — ^usually  the  se- 
cond in  seniority  of  the  collegers 
and  the  captain  of  the  oppidans — 
assisted  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
"  runners"  or  "  servitors,"  and  all 
dressed  in  fancy  costumes,  scoured 
all  the  approaches  to  Windsor  and 
Eton,  within  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham— for  the  collection  of  "salt" 
was  confined,  for  some  traditionary 
reason,  to  those  limits — and  levied 
contributions,  by  a  sort  of  clyil 
compulsion,  from  every  comer,  from 
the  nobleman  in  his  carriage-and- 
four,  to  the  rustic  on  foot.  The 
cry  was  "Salt,  Salt!"  for  which 
embroidered  bags  were  held  forth, 
and  anything  accepted,  from  six- 
pence to  a  fifty-pound  not^.  ^  In 
return,  the  donor  received  a  little 
blue  ticket,  with  a  Latin  motto  up- 
on it — ^*Mos  pro  Lege"  and  "Pro 
More  et  Monte"  were  latterly 
used  in  alternate  years;  and  this 
ticket,  stuck  in  the  hat,  or  other- 
wise shown,  protected  the  bearer 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  any 
further  demand.  The^  salt-bearers 
and  their  satellites  carried  staves  of 
office,  on  which  were  also  inscribed 
mottoes,  more  or  less  appropriate, 
according  to  the  wit  or  fancy  of  the 
wearer — "  Mutat  quadrata  rotun- 
die"  (the  square  ticket  for  the  round 
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coin)— "Ef  iXof  &ypa''^"Cum 
aaie  panis**  or  some  such  classical 
facetiae.  The  sums  collected  varied 
very  much  in  amount ;  they  have 
been  known  to  amount  to  above 
i£10uO ;  but  out  of  this  the  cap- 
tain had  to  pay  sundry  expenses 
for  the  day,  including  a  breieJcfast 
given  to  all  the  Sixth  and  Fifth 
Forms,  and  a  dinner  to  his  friends 
afterwards — seldom,  in  fact,  netting 
more  than  half  the  proceeds.  There 
was  also  a  custom  of  the  bojrs  par- 
ading after  Montem  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Windmill  Inn  at 
Salt^Hill,  where  the  '<  seigeants '' 
and  *'  corporals "  fleshed  their 
maiden  swords  upon  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  ad  libitum :  for  these 
and  all  other  damages  the  captain 
had  to  pay  out  of  the  "  salt ;"  and, 
if  he  were  unpopular,  the  bill  was 
purposely  made  a  heavy  one.  In 
the  procession,  every  boy  in  the 
Sixth  Form  ranked  as  a  sergeant, 
and  every  Fifth-form  boy  as  cor- 
poral ;  there  were  also,  besides  the 
captain,  a  marshal,  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant, ensign,  and  seigeant^najor. 
These  all  wore  an  oflicer's  red  dress- 
coat,  with  a  cocked-hat  and  sword ; 
and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
younger  and  slighter  boys  in  this 
costume  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  so  the  fancy  dresses  of 
the  salt-bearers  and  servitors,  and  of 
the  "  servants,**  as  they  were  called, 
who  followed  after  the  captain  and 
other  commissioned  officers  in  the 
procession ;  these,  especially  in 
later  years  (for  at  one  time  they 
were  hired  from  some  theatrical 
warehouse),  were  often  exceedingly 
rich  and  tastefuL  Turks,  Alban- 
ians, courtiers  of  Charles  II.  and 
Geoige  I.,  Highlanders  and  hidal- 
goes,  mixed  together  in  this  strange 
midnday  masque,  with  the  hand- 
somest and  best-dressed  women  in 
London,  who  came  down  to  see 
their  sons  or  their  brothers  in  this 
ephemeral  glory,  made  the  gardens 
at  &Jt-Hill  and  the  school-yard,  on 
a  bright  May  day,  one  of  the  gayest 
sights  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  lower  boys  followed  in  the  pro- 


cession, one  or  two  behind  eack 
Fifth-form  "corporal,"  as  "pole- 
men,"  dressed  in  the  Eton  costume 
of  blue  jacket  and  white  tronaen, 
and  carrying  long  thin  wands, 
which,  at  the  dose  of  the  proott- 
sion  in  the  school-yard,  were  cut 
in  two  by  the  swords  of  the  coipo- 
rals.  QeoTge  III.,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  seldom  missed  being  present, 
which  gave  it  all  the  prestige  of 
roysdty.  The  King  and  Queen  both 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  his  Majesty's  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  soft  ms 
usually  fifty  guineas. 

But  besides  the  military  features 
of  the  day,  there  was,  in  earlier 
times,  a  very  curious  addition  to  the 
dramatis  persowe — a  *^  parson"  and 
a  "clerky  represented  by  two  of 
the  senior  boys — ^possibly  a  relic  of 
an  earlier  festival  They  read  upon 
Salt-Hill  some  kind  of  borlesqne 
Latin  service;  and  when  it  was 
conduded,  the  '^  parson"  solemnly 
kicked  the  *'  derk"  down  ^  hiD, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  the  rustic 
portion  of  the  spectators.  This  not 
very  edif jring  prooeedine  continued 
until  Queen  Charlotte's  first  riait  to 
the  festival ;  when  that  worthy  and 
decorous  lady  was  so  shocked  at 
the  uncanoidcal  behaviour  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  that 
(to  her  great  credit)  she  made  it  a 
personal  request  that  the  conclud- 
ing ceremony  might  be  omitted  in 
future  programmes. 

The  earliest  account  of  a  Mon- 
tem that  we  have  been  able  to  find 
is  that  quoted  by  Brand  from  the 
*PubUc  Advertiser'  of  1778.  On 
that  occasion  Charies  Hayes  was 
captain ;  Charles  Simeon  was  ma^ 
shal  ;  Sumpter  was  lieutenant; 
Qoodall  (afterwards  head-master 
and  provost)  was  ensign;  Brown 
was  '* captain  of  oppidans;"  so^ 
Barrow  was  "  parson,"  with  Beeves 
for  his  "  derk."  The  Latin  service, 
whatever  it  was,  was  read  as  usual ; 
''  the  derk  was  dressed  in  the  far 
shion  of  '46,  and  created  great 
amusement"  The  King  and  Qaeen 
were  both  present,  and  gave  fif^ 
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gaineas  eacL  In  1793  it  was  held 
on  Whit-Tuesday;  they  then  march- 
ed round  the  school -yard,  and 
thence  into  '^  stable-yaid,"  where 
they  paraded  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family,  and  so 
passed  on  ad  Montem,  through  the 
pla3ring  -  fields.  The  motto  was 
''  Mo8  pro  Leffe"  and  the  salt 
reached  ^£1000.  The  salt-bearers 
and  runners  appeared  afterwards 
on  Windsor  Terrace,  in  their  fancy 
costumes,  "and  were  noticed  by 
their  Mfgesties."  In  1796,  the  next 
occasion,  the  royal  family  were 
again  present,  and  the  King  and 
the  Prince  met  the  procession,  on 
horseback,  at  Salt-HilL  The  people 
crowded  too  much  upon  the  car- 
riage in  which  the  Queen  and 
Prmcesses  were,  and  the  King  called 
out  to  some  of  the  most  forward, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  "Eto- 
nians"—  "he  did  not  remember 
their  faces,  and  was  sure  that  Eto- 
nians were  better-behaved."  Henry 
Whitfield  was  the  captain ;  and 
Ensign  Hatch  waved  his  flag  in 
such  "masterly  style"  (says  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine'),  as  to  se- 
cure "  the  satisfaction  of  every  per- 
son present."  In  1817  the  poor 
King  was  in  no  condition  to  at- 
tend, but  the  Queen  and  the  Prin- 
cesses attended. 

The  origin  of  this  peculiar  school 
festival  is  obscure.  The  Winchester 
statutes  (which  were  adopted  for 
Eton  in  almost  every  particular) 
made  provision  for  the  out-door  ex- 
ercise of  the  scholars,  by  a  daily 
procession  ad  Montem  to  St  Cath- 
erine's Hill,  outside  the  city  walls, 
which  is  still  known  as  "  going  on 
hills,"  and  takes  place  there  r^u- 
lariy  on  half-hoUdays ;  and  from 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt 
^at  the  term  itself  was  borrowed. 
Some  peculiarities  in  the  Eton  fes- 
tival have  led  most  of  the  antiquar- 
ian authorities  to  conjecture  that 
it  was^  originally  the  election  of  the 
Boy-bishop  by  his  schoolfellows, 
enjoined  by  the  statutes  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  St  Nicholas'fr-4(till  kept  as 


Founder's  Day.      But  the  "Con- 
suetudinarium"  of  1560  speaks  of 
that  custom  as   already  obsolete, 
while  it  describes  the  Montem  in 
considerable  detail     At  that  time 
it  had  much  of  the  character  of  an 
initiation  of  new  boys  into  the  Eton 
mysteries. — "  The  boys  go  ad  mon- 
fem,  in  the  accustomed  fashion,  on 
some  day  fixed,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  about  the  Conversion  of 
St  Paul  (January  25).     The  '  hill ' 
is  a  place  sacred  In  the  'religion  of 
Etonians,  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
the   country,  the  pleasantness   of 
the  greensward,  the  coolness  of  its 
shade.    They  make  it  the  revered 
seat    of  ApoUo   and    the  Muses. 
They  celebrate  it  in  their  verses, 
call  it  *  Tempe,'  prefer  it  to  Heli- 
con. Here  the  novices  or  freshmen, 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  stand 
up  manfully  and  vigorously  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  Eton  battle,  are 
first  iectsoned  tmih  salt^  then    are 
humorously    described   in    verses 
which  have  as  much  salt  wit  and 
jest  in  them  as  can  be  contrived. 
Next  they  make  epigrams  on  the 
new  boys,  each  vying  with  the  other 
in  happy  turns  of  expression  and 
facetiousness.      Any  one  may  give 
vent  to  whatever  comes  into  his 
head,  provided  only  it  be  in  Latin, 
have  no  ungentlemanlike  expres- 
sions, nor  fold  or  scurrile  words. 
Lastly,  they  make  their  cheeks  run 
down  with  salt  tears ;  and  then, 
when  all  is  over,  they  are  initiated 
into  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
veterans."— -Something  of  the  bur- 
lesque   military  character  of   the 
festival  appears  even  in  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  a  "  Captain  of  Montem" 
(Knightly  Chetwood),  is  recorded 
as   early   as  1670.      The  constant 
alluaions  to  salt,  in  all  forms,  ia 
curious.     It  formed,  as  we  know, 
an  important  item  m  the  myatic 
symbols  of  pagan  initiations,  as  it 
was  also  used  in  the  Mosaic  aacTi. 
fices,  and  in  the  purification  oi  iie^. 
bom  children.    It  has  long  been 
used  in  the  German  univeraitiea — 
much  as  it  appears  from  the  Igaaaa^^ 
above  to  have  been  used  at  Eton — 
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for  the  burlesque  ceremonies  at 
the  admission  of  the  "  Beanus  "  or 
"  Fuchs ''  (freshman),  to  the  full 
privileges  of  student-life ;  and  at 
both  our  own  universities,  two  or 
three  generations  back,  it  was  used 
on  similar  occasions.* 

How  it  came  to  represent  money 
is  not  quite  so  clear;  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  Roman  '' salarium. '' 
If  Hugget's  account  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  two  Eton  salt-bearers 
used  in  his  time  to  be  dressed  in 
white,  and  to  carry  each  a  bag  of 
real  salt,  a  little  of  which  was  offer- 
ed to  each  contributor;  thus  ad- 
mitting him,  it  would  seem,  by  this 
symbol,  to  the  full  privileges  of  an 
Etonian,  for  the  day  at  least,  when 
he  had  duly  "paid  his  footing." 
Within  the  present  century,  each 
salt-bearer  was  followed  by  a  man 
dressed  in  the  conventional  white 
costume,  who  gave,  to  every  one 
who  had  made  his  offering,  no  longer 
a  pinch  of  salt,  but  one  of  the  tickets 
already  mentioned  The  time  of 
year  for  holding  the  Montem  con- 
tinued to  be  winter,  until  the  year 
1758,  when  it  was  changed  by  Dr 
Barnard,  then  head -master,  to 
Whitsun-Tuesday,  as  a  more  con- 
venient and  agreeable  time  of  year. 
Dr  Davies,  when  provost,  said  he 
remembered  a  passage  having  to  be 
cut  from  the  school-yard  to  Salt- 
Hill,  through  the  snow,  for  the 
march  of  the  procession.  The  date 
of  the  change  is  fixed,  beyond 
doubt,  by  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
written  by  Benjamin  Heath,  as 
captain  : — 

"Jam  Batifl  instractM  solito  pro  more 

coborteB 
TurbiduB  bybemifl  temut  imber  aquis ; 

«  .  •  • 

Ijflotior  Kstifo  tempore  pompa  nitet." 

From  an  annual  festival  it  had 
come  to  be  biennial,  and  was  some- 
times even  deferred  to  a  third  year. 
From  1778  it  was  regularly  trien- 
nial until  its  final  suppression,  to 


the  great  regret  of  most  old  Etoni- 
ans, in  1847. 

Prince  Albert  was  present  at  the 
last  celebration,  in  1844  :  his  car- 
riage was  stopped  on  Windsor 
Bridge,  and  he  gave  the  salt-bearer 
the  royal  donation  of  ;£100. 

It  was  not  withoutconsiderable  he- 
sitation and  regret  that  Dr  Hawtrey 
decided  upon  a  step  which  brought 
upon  him  at  the  time  some  undeserv- 
ed unpopularity.  But  the  most  con- 
servative Etonians  who  look  back 
calmly  on  the  question  now  admit 
that  there  were  good  reasons  for  the 
suppression.  Not  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing 
had  become  little  more  than  a  bur- 
lesque, wholly  incongruous  with  the 
altered  habits  and  character  of  the 
times,  there  were  other  and  more 
serious  objections.  The  facilities 
of  railway  travelling  brought  down 
shoals  of  visitors,  who  not  only 
swamped  the  genuine  Eton  element, 
but  who  were  too  often  very  objec- 
tionable in  themselves,  and  serious- 
ly injured  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  schooL  The  expenses  had  also 
increased  very  much  :  vested  inter- 
ests in  cheating  of  all  kinds,  and 
encroachments  on  the  natural  liber- 
ality of  the  captain,  swallowed  up 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  day*a 
"  salt''  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  some  of  these  evils  on  the 
last  celebration,  by  having  the 
dinner  on  Fellows'  Eyott,  within 
the  college  precincts,  instead  of  at 
Salt-Hill ;  but  even  this  change 
failed  to  secure  any  reasonable 
amount  of  privacy.  It  oaght  to 
be  known  and  remembered  that 
Dr  Hawtrey,  aided  by  some  Eton 
friends,  made  a  present  to  the  cap- 
tain-expectant of  1847,  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  the 
average  of  a  captain's  net  receipts. 

The  senior  colleger  was  never 
sure  of  his  captaincy  until  twenty 
days  before  Montem.  Standing  as 
he  did  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for 


*  It  would  appear,  from  one  of  Joha  Owen's  epigrams,  that  pepper  was  used  at 

Winchester  for  the  purpose :  — 

**  OxoniflB  salsiM  (Javente  tarn)  more  Tetnsto, 
WintoniBque  (pa«r  toui)  pipertUiu  eram." 
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succession  to  King's  College,  be 
mighty  in  case  of  a  vacancy  there 
being  announced,  be  summoned 
from  Eton  to  Cambridge  at  any 
moment ;  and  unless  he  presented 
himself  for  admission  within  twenty 
days,  he  forfeited  his  claim.  There- 
fore, the  night  which  followed  the 
twentieth  day  before  the  Montem 
was  called  MorUem-mr&niglUy  and 
kept  as  high  festival  in  college. 
At  midnight,  at  the  last  stroke  of 
twelve,  for  which  all  were  watch- 


ing, down  came  every  bed  in  Long 
Chamber  with  a  crash  upon  the 
oaken  floor,  shutters  were  banged 
to  with  all  possible  noise,  every  boy 
shouted  '^  Montem  sure  !''  and  the 
captain  was  congratulated  by  his 
friends  upon  the  honour  which  was 
now  his  surely  and  indefeasibly. 
The  ceremony  was  kept  up  with  all 
formality  to  1841,  but  for  some 
reason  was  disused  in  the  year  of 
the  last  Montem,  1844. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    TUFT-HTJNTER. 


It 


A  word  for  an  ill-iued  c]au."-^'Dowi>. 


They  say  I'm  a  Tuft-hunter;  but  I  say  the  Tuft  hunts  me. 
And  in  the  mutual  league  we've  made,  i'm  needed  more  than  he. 
He  finds  the  wine,  I  find  the  wit :  we  both  are  well  requited ; 
Bat  ask,  if  his  good  things  or  mine  have  most  the  guests  delighted. 
I  bring  it  to  this  issue,  and  there  cannot  be  a  plainer : 
At  last  night's  feast,  should  he,  or  I,  be  called  the  Entertainer  ? 


vou  xcvn. — HO.  Dxcm. 
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FI0CAD1LLY:  AS  EPISODE  OF  C0NTEKP0RANE0U8  ATTTOBIOGBaPHT. 

'*  Some  nuke  loy«  in  poetiy,  and  some— in  PioeadOly."— TsmtYaoN. 

FABT  I. 

PIOOADILLT,  Fdruary  18d5. 

In  a  window,  a  few  doors  from  tion/  by  my  late  lamented  friend 
Cambridge  House,  the  following  Mr  Buckle,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
placard  some  time  since  invited,  I  also  would  write  a  history  of 
apparentlywithout  much  effect,  the.  civilisation — after  having  seen  the 
notice  of  the  passers-by : — "  To  let,  world,  instead  of  before  doing  so,  as 
this  desirable  family  mansion."  was  the  case  with  that  gifted  phi- 
After  a  considerable  period  ''  the  losopher.  Having  for  many  years 
desirable  family''  seem  to  have  past  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
given  it  up  in  despair,  and  van-  my  fellow-men  in  all  countries,  I 
ished  from  the  scene,  but  the  board  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
in  the  window,  beginning  '^  to  let "  I  could,  with  profit  to  myself  and 
remained,  while  the  ''  mansion "  it-  the  world,  give  it  the  benefit  of 
self  was  converted  upon  it  into  my  extended  experience  and  my 
"  unfurnished  chambers/'  quick  observation.    No  sooner  had 

As  in  the  words  of  that ''  humble  I  arrived  at  this  determination, 
companion,"  whose  life  was  ren-  than  with  characteristic  prompti- 
dered  a  burden  to  her  by  my  poor  tude  I  proceeded  to  put  it  into  exe- 
dear  mother,  ''  Money  was  not  so  cution ;  and  singular  though  it  may 
much  an  object  as  a  comfortable  appear,  it  was  not  until  then  that 
home,"  I  did  not  hesitate  -to  instal  I  found  myself  quite  incompetent 
myself  in  the  first  floor,  which  pos-  to  carry  out  the  vast  project  I  had 
sessed  the  advantage  of  a  bay-win-  undertaken.  The  reason  was  at 
dow,  with  a  double  sash  to  keep  out  once  apparent  —  I  had  seen  and 
the  noise,  togetherwith  an  extensive  thought  too  much ;  and  was  in  the 
view  of  Green  Park,  and  a  sailor  position  which  my  predecessor  had 
without  legs  perpetuaUy  drawing  failed  to  reach,  of  experimentaUy 
ships  upon  the  opposite  pavement,  discovering  that  the  task  was  be- 
as  a  foreground.  My  friend,  Lord  yond  the  human  power  of  accom- 
Grandon,who  is  an  Irish  Peer  with  a  plishment.  Not  easily  vanquished, 
limited  income,  took  the  floor  above,  I  then  thought  of  subdividing 
as  I  was  desirous  of  securing  my-  it,  and  dealing  exclusively  with  a 
self  against  thumping  overhead ;  single  branch  of  civilisation.  Mr 
moreover,  I  am  extremely  fond  of  ThomasTaylor  Meadows,  thought  I, 
him.  When  I  say  that  the  position  has  written  a  very  elaborate  chap- 
which  I  enjoy  socially  is  as  well  ter  upon  the  progress  of  civilisation 
adapted  for  seeing  life  as  the  lo-  as  regarded  from  a  Chinese  point 
cality  I  selected  for  my  residence,  of  view,  why  should  not  I  look  up- 
most of  my  more  fashionable  readers  on  it  from  a  purely  Piccadillean  ?-— 
will  intuitively  discover  who  I  am ;  so  I  immediately  looked  at  it.  The 
fortunately,  I  have  no  cause  to  de-  hour  11  p.m.;  a  long  string  of  car- 
sire  to  maintain  an  incognito  which  riages  advancing  under  my  win- 
would  be  impossible,  though,  per-  dows  to  I^dy  Palmerston's ;  rain 
haps,  I  ought  to  explain  the  mo-  pelting ;  horses  with  ears  pressed 
tives  which  induce  me  now  to  bring  back,  wincing  under  the  storm; 
myself  even  more  prominently  be-  coachmen  and  footmen  presenting 
fore  the  public  than  I  have  been  in  the  crowns  of  their  hats  to  it ; 
the  habit  of  doing.  Sitting  in  my  streams  running  down  their  water- 
bay-window  the  other  evening,  and  proofs,  and  causing  them  to  glitter 
"^eading  the  '  History  of  Civilisa-  in  the  gaslight ;  now  and  then  the 
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flash  of  a  jewel  inside  the  carriages ; 
nothing  visible  of  the  occupants 
bat  flounces  surging  up  at  the  win- 
dows, as  if  they  were  made  of  some 
delicious  creamy  substance,  and 
were  going  to  overflow  into  the 
street;  policemen  in  large  capes, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, helfMt-iodUy  sealed  from 
the  wet,  keeping  order;  draggled 
women  on  foot  "moving"  rapidly 
on.  The  fine  ladies  in  their  car- 
riages moving  on  too,  but  not 
quite  so  fast. 

This  PiccadOlean  view  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation  suggested 
to  me  many  serious  reflections ; 
among  others,  that  if  I  intended 
to  go  to  Cambridge  House  myself, 
the  sooner  I  went  to  dress  the 
better.  Which  way  are  we  moving  1 
I  mused,  as  I  made  the  smallest 
of  white  bows  immediately  over  a 
pearl  stud  in  my  neck.  I  give  up 
the  "history"  of  civilisation.  I  cer- 
tainly can't  call  it  "  the  progress" 
of  civilisation  ;  that  does  all  very 
well  for  Pekin,  not  for  London. 
Shall  I  do  the  Gibbon  business, 
and  call  it  "  the  decline  and  fall " 
of  civilisation? — and  I  absently 
thrust  two  right-hand  gloves  into 
my  pocket  by  mistake,  and,  scram- 
bling across  the  wet  pavement  into 
my  brougham,  drove  in  it  the  length 
of  the  file,  and  arrived  before  I  had 
settled  this  important  question. 

While  Lady  Veriphast,  having 
planted  me  en  tete-drtite  in  a  remote 
comer,  was  entertaining  me  with 
her  accustomed  vivacity,  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  gassed  into  those 
large  swimming  eyes  with  a  vacant 
stare  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
my  usual  animated  expression,  that 
she  said  at  last,  rather  pettishly, 
"  What  art  you  thinking  about  1" 

"  Civilisation,"  I  said,  abruptly. 

"You  mean  Conventionalism," 
she  replied ;  "  have  you  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  have,  that  all  con- 
ventionalism is  vanity  1 " 

"  No ;  only  that  it  is  'vexation  of 
spirit;'  that  is  the  part  that  belongs 
to  ns — ^we  leave  the  '  vanity'  to  the 
women." 

"  Dear  me,  I  never  heard  you  so 


solemn  and  profound  before.  Are 
you  in  love  f " 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  thinking 
of  writing  a  book,  but  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  it" 

"  And  the  subject  is  the  Conven- 
tionalism which  you  call  civilisa- 
tion. Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
looking  vacant  You  are  not  quite 
up  to  it.  Lord  Frank.  Why  don't 
you  write  a  novel  ?" 

"My  imagination  is  too  vivid, 
and  would  run  away  with  me." 

"  Nothing  else  would,"  she  said, 
laughing ;  "  but  if  you  don't  like 
fiction,  you  can  always  fall  back 
upon  fact ;  be  the  hero  of  your  own 
romance,  publish  your  diary,  and 
call  it  '  The  Experiences  of  a  Pro- 
duct of  the  Highest  State  of  Civil- 
isation.' Thus  you  will  be  able  to 
write  about  civilisation  and  your- 
self at  the  same  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  like.  I  want  some 
tea,  please ;  do  you  know  you  are 
rather  dull  to-night  1"  And  Lady 
Veriphast  walked  me  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd,  and  abandoned  me 
abruptly  for  somebody  else,  with 
whom  she  returned  to  her  comer, 
and  I  went  and  had  tea  by  myself. 

But  Lady  Veriphast  had  put  me 
on  the  right  track;  why,  I  thought 
as  I  scrambled  back  again  from  my 
brougham  across  the  wet  pavement 
to  my  bay-window,  should  I  not 
begin  at  once  to  write  about  the 
civilisation  of  the  day]  *The  Civil- 
isation of  the  British  Isles,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Piccadilly,  an  Episode  of 
Contemporaneous  Biography,'  that 
would  not  be  a  bad  title ;  here  I 
squared  my  elbows  before  a  quantity 
of  foolscap,  dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink, 
dashed  off  the  introduction  as  above. 

Next  moming  I  got  up  and  be- 
gan again  as  follows  :  Why  should 
I  commit  the  ridiculous  error  of 
supposing  that  the  incidents  of  my 
daily  life  are  not  likely  to  interest 
the  world  at  large  1  Whether  I 
read  the  Diary  of  Mr  Pepys,  or 
of  Lady  Morgan — ^whether  I  wade 
through  the  Joumal  of  Mr  Evelyn, 
or  pleasantly  while  away  an  hour 
with  the  memoirs  of  "  a  Lady  of 
Quality,"  I  am  equally  strack  with 
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this  traditional  practice  of  the  bores 
and  the  wits  of  society,  to  write 
at  length  the  records  of  their  daily 
life,  bottle  them  carefully  up  in  a 
series  of  MS.  volumes,  and  leave 
them  to    their   grandchildren    to 
publish,  and  to  posterity  to  criti- 
cise.   Now,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  whole  fun  of  writ- 
ing was  to  watch  the  immediate 
effect  produced  by  one's  own  lite- 
rary genius.     If,  in  addition    to 
this,  it  is  possible  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  current   events   of 
one's  life,  what  nobler  object  of 
ambition   could    a   man    propose 
to  himself  %    Thus,  though  the  cir- 
cle of  my  personal  acquaintances 
may  not  be  increased,  I  shall  feel 
my  sympathies  are  becoming  en- 
larged with  each  succeeding  mark 
of  confidence  I  bestow  upon  the 
numerous  readers  to  whom  I  will 
recount  the  most  intimate  relations 
of  my  life.    I  will  tell  them  of  my 
aspirations  and  my  failures — of  my 
hopes  and  fears,  of  my  friends  and 
my  enemies.    I  will  narrate  con- 
versations of  general    interest  as 
touching  current,  social,  and  politi- 
cal events,  and  of  a  private  charac- 
ter when  they  concern  nobody  but 
myself.    I  shall  not  shrink  from 
alluding  to  the  state  of  my  affec- 
tions ;  and  if  the  still  unfulfilled 
story  of  my  life  becomes  involved 
with  the  destiny  of  others,  and 
entangles  itself  in  an  inextricable 
manner,  that  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  or  that  I  can't  tell ;  and  if  truth 
turn  out  stranger  than  fiction,  so 
much  the  better  for  my  readers. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  Income  the 
hero  of  a  sensation  episode  in  real 
life,  for  the  future  looks  vague  and 
complicated  enough ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  make  the  world  my  friend 
before  anything  serious  occurs,  than 
allow  posterity  to  misjudge  my  con- 
duct when  I  am  no  longer  alive  to 
explain  it.     Now  at  least  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
whatever  happens  I  shall  give  my 
version  of  the  story  first.    Should 
the  daily  tenor  of  my  life  be  undis- 
turbed, I  can  always  fall  back  upon 


the  exciting  character  of  my  opin- 
ions. Upon  most  subjects  these 
are  quite  original — or  where  by 
chance  I  am  commonplace,  there 
is  my  friend  Orandon  upstairs  who 
is  not.  What  I  want  my  readers 
to  understand  is  why  I  write  and 
what  I  am  going  to  write  about. 
I  am  going  to  write  about  myself 
and  everything  else  that  happens 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  publish  it 
periodically,  so  that  I  may  by  de- 
grees become  the  most  popular 
topic  in  railways  and  omnibuses. 
Thus  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
a  City  man,  quite  unknown  to  each 
other,  leaving  town  by  afternoon 
train,  will  open  a  conversation 
somewhat  in  this  strain : — 
M.  P. — "  Seen  the  eveningpapers  1" 

C.  M.— "Only  the  *  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  but  I  could  not  find  any 
news  in  it." 

M.  P. — "  Perhaps  nothing  has 
happened  since  it  was  started. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  peace 
negotiations  in  America  ? " 

C.  M. — "  They  can't  come  to  any- 
thing, though  there  is  a  report  in 
the  City  that  gold  went  up  just 
before  the  steamer  left  New  York, 
but  that  is  in  a  private  telegram. 
However,  the  Confederate  loan  rose 
two  in  consequence.  Do  you  think 
there  is  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  April?" 

M.  P. — "  Not  if  Palmerston  can 
help  it  By  the  way,  I  see  he  came 
to  town  yesterday — from  Broad- 
lands.  Do  you  know  at  all  what 
Lord  Frank  Yanecove  [that's  me]  is 
doing  just  now?" 

C.  M.— "  Ah,  we  shan't  know  till 
the  first  of  next  month :  there  was 
one  report  that  that  extraordinaiy 
adventure  of  his  ended  in  the  most 
singular  and  unexpected  manner ; 
another  that  he  was  married  after 
all ;  and  a  third,  that  he  was  ill  of 
brain-fever.  The  fact  is,  the  sus- 
pense is  very  tiying  to  everybody." 

M.  P.—"  Yes ;  the  odd  thing  is 
that  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows 
him  tells  me  that  you  would  never 
imagine  it  at  all  to  look  at  him.  Well, 
he  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
country," — and  so  on.  But  though. 
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of  course,  I  am  myself  my  own 
most  popular  topic,  I  fully  intend  to 
introduce  the  public  to  my  friends. 
I  haye  not  asked  their  permission 
any  more  than  the  public's,  as  I 
know  it  will  be  a  mutual  benefit 

I  don't  mean  that  I  shdl  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  a  for- 
mal introduction,  accompanied  by 
a  prefatory  notice  of  each  after 
the  manner  of  Americans — they 
shall  speak  for  themselves ;  several 
of  them  who  are  members  of  the 
present  Government  have,  indeed, 
already  done  this  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  still  it  too  often  happens 
that  a  certain  coldness  subsists  be- 
tween the  Cabinet  and  the  country, 
— they  don't  thoroughly  understand 
each  other;  their  extra^parliamen- 
tary  utterances,  for  example,  very 
often  require  a  key  :  this  article  it 
will  fall  to  me  to  supply.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  our  Foreign  Minister 
makes  a  speech  in  a  Highland  val- 
ley, or  even  on  the  brow  of  a  sub- 
urban hiU,  committing  the  country 
to  a  policy  of  which  I  do  not  ap- 
prove, how  consolatory  it  will  be 
to  the  public  when  I  am  enabled  to 
inform  them  on  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  that  I  at  once  re- 
monstrated with  his  Lordship  on 
the  subject,  and  that  he  has  in  con- 
sequence entirely  altered  his  views, 
and  adopted  the  despatches  with 
the  drafts  of  which  I  had  sup- 
plied him,  and  which  I  may  pos- 
sibly find  it  necessary  to  publish 
myself.  It  shall  be  my  duty,  not 
oidy  to  put  my  friends  on  better 
terms  with  the  people  at  laige,  but 
to  drawthose  togetherwhom  I  think 
congenial  spirits,  and  separate  those 
who  are  contracting  an  improper  or 
injurious  intimacy.  As  I  write,  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  I  propose  to 
myself  assumes  still  larger  propor- 
tions. I  yearn  to  develop  in  the 
world  at  large  those  organs  of  consci- 
entiousness and  benevolence  which 
we  all  possess  but  so  few  exercise. 
I  invoke  the  co-operation  of  my 
readers  in  this  great  work :  I  im- 
plore them  to  accompany  me  step 
by  step  in  the  crusade  which  I  am 
about  to  preach  in  favour  of  the 


sacrifice  of  self  for  the  public  good. 
I  demand  their  sympathy  in  this 
monthly  record  of  my  trials  as  an 
uncompromising  exponent  of  the 
motives  of  the  day,  and  I  claim 
their  tender  solicitude  should  I 
writhe,  crushed  and  mangled  by 
the  iron  hand  of  a  social  tyranny 
dexterously  concealed  in  its  velvet 
glove.  I  will  begin  my  efforts  at 
reform  with  the  Bench  of  Bishops ; 
I  will  then  descend  to  the  parsonic 
body  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  an  upward  digression  to  Cath- 
olicism, and  a  downward  cut  into 
Dissent;  I  will  branch  off  to  the 
present  Cabinet  and  analyse  it 
minutely  ;  I  will  cross  over  to  the 
Opposition,  and  dissect  the  motives 
which  actuate  their  policy ;  I  will 
•extend  the  sphere  of  my  operations 
into  the  ultra-Radical  ranks,  and 
mix  in  the  highest  circles  of  society 
in  the  spirit  of  a  missionary.  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  everybody  up  to 
everybody  else  in  the  spirit  of  love ; 
and  if  they  end  by  quarrelling  with 
each  other  and  with  me,  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing myself  divested  of  all  further 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  In 
my  present  frame  of  mind  apathy 
would  be  culpable  and  weakness  a 

crime 

Candour  compels  me  to  state 
that  when,  as  I  told  Lady  Veri- 
phast,  my  imagination  becomes 
heated,  my  pen  travels  with  a  velo- 
city which  fails  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate impression  of  the  seething 
thoughts  which  course  through  my 
brain.  I  lose  myself  in  my  subject, 
and  become  almost  insensible  to 
external  sensations;  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  I  did  not  hear  the  door 
open  as  I  was  writing  the  above, 
and  I  was  totally  unconscious  as  I 
was  reading  fervidly  aloud  the  last 
paragraph,  containing  those  aspira- 
tions which  I  promised  to  confide 
to  the  public,  that  I  had  already  a 
listener.  Judge  of  my  surprise — I 
may  say  dismay — when,  just  as  I 
had  finished,  and  was  biting  the 
end  of  'my  pen  for  a  new  inspira- 
tion, I  heard  the  deep-toned  voice 
of  Grandon  close  behiiid  my  chair. 
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"  Well,  confiidering,  my  dear 
Frank,  that  you  have  borrowed  all 
those  sentiments  from  your  friends, 
from  the  conversion  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Bench  down  to  Missionary 
Enterprise  in  the  ball-room,  I  think 
you  have  put  it  as  forcibly  as  I  conld 
have  wished.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
I  shall  not  only  have  the  benefit  of 
yonr  valaable  assistance  in  propa- 
gating my  views,  but  that  you  pro- 
pose enlisting  public  sympathy  in 
the  matter  as  well.  Aii  you  have 
so  boldly  begun  by  taking  the  pub- 
lic into  your  confidence,  perhaps 
you  will  go  on  to  tell  them  the  mode 
in  which  you  intend  commencing 
operations.  How,  for  instance,  do 
you  propose  to  open  the  campaign 
against  the  Bishops  1 " 

If  there  is  one  quality  upon, 
which  I  pride  myself  more  than 
another,  it  is  readiness.  I  certainly 
had  not  formed  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  how  any  of  these  burn- 
ing thoughts  of  mine— I  mean  my 
friends* — should  be  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  I  did  not  hesitate  a  se- 
cond in  my  answer.  '*  I  shall  go 
down  to  one  and  stay  with  him  in 
his  palace,"  I  replied  promptly. 

"  Which  one  ]"  said  Grandon. 

I  was  going  to  say  "  Oxford,"  as  he 
is  the  only  one  I  happen  to  know  ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  him  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
I  am  hardly  on  sufficiently  intimate 
terms  with  him  to  venture  to  pro- 
pose myself — so  I  said,  with  some  ef- 
frontery, '*  Oh,  to  a  Colonial  bishop, 
whom  you  don't  know." 

"Nor  you  either,  I  suspect," 
laughed  Grandon.  "Just  at  pre- 
sent colonial  bishops  are  rather 
scarce  articles,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  in  England  with  a 
palace,  though  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  dotted  about  in  snug 
livings,  retaining  only  their  lawn 
sleeves,  either  to  laugh  in  or  remind 
them  of  the  dignity  and  the  hard- 
ships of  which  they  did  not  die 
abroad.  Their  temptations  are  of 
a  totally  different  nature  from  those 
who  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  they  must  be  treated 
apart ;  in  fact,  we  will  take  them 


with  the  Missionaries  and  Colonial 
Clergy.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  more  urgently  needed  than  a 
Missionary  to  the  ball-room,  it  is  a 
Missionary  to  the  Missionaries ;  and 
as  you  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  their  operations  abroad,  you  might 
become  a  very  useful  labourer  in  the 
ecclesiastical  vineyard." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  heart 
leaped  at  the  thought;  it  was  a 
work  for  which  I  felt  myself  spe- 
cially qualified.  "Why,"  I  have 
thought,  "  should  there  be  a  set  of 
men  who  preach  to  others,  and 
are  never  preached  at  themselves  1 
Every  class  and  condition  of  life  has 
its  peculiar  snares  and  temptations, 
and  one  class  is  set  apart  to  point 
them  out — surely  there  should  be 
somebody  to  perform  that  kind  office 
for  them  which  they  do  for  others. 
He  who  is  paid  to  find  out  the 
mote  that  is  in  his  brother's  eye, 
and  devotes  his  energies  to  its  dis- 
covery, is  of  all  men  the  one  who 
requires  most  the  kind  and  faithful 
friend  to  show  him  the  beam  which 
is  in  his  own.  I  will  be  that  friend, 
andchargenothingforit,"  thought  I. 

Grandon  saw  the  flush  of  enthu- 
siasm which  mounted  to  my  brow, 
and  looked  grave. 

"  My  impulsive  friend,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  a  very  serious  subject ;  we 
must  beware  lest  we  fall  into  the  er- 
ror which  we  blame  in  others ;  it  is 
one  thing  to  see  the  need  of  the 
missionary,  it  is  another  to  rush 
headlong  upon  the  work.  How- 
ever, I  am  able  to  offer  you  an  op- 
portunity of  beginning  at  once,  for 
Dickiefield  has  given  us  a  joint  in- 
vitation to  go  down  to-morrow  to 
Dickiefield,  to  stay  till  Parliament 
opens ;  we  shall  be  certain  to  find  a 
nondescript  heathen  society  in  that 
most  agreeable  of  country-houses, 
and  you  may  possibly  meet  the  iden- 
tical Colonial  Bishop  at  whose  palace 
you  proposed  staying.  The  three- 
o'clock  train  lands  us  exactly  in 
time  for  dinner.    Will  you  come  V* 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  said  I,  with 
some  hesitation,  not  havingof  course 
a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  matter. 
"I'll  try  andgetoff  my  visit  to  Joseph 
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Caribbee  Islands,  so  perhaps  yoa 
may  find  me  on  the  platfonn." 

On  our  arrival  at  Dickiefield  we 
found  the  party  consisted  of  old 
Lady  Broadbrim,  with  that  very 
aspiring  young  nobleman,  her  son, 
tha  young  Earl  (old  Lord  Broad- 
brim died  last  year),  and  his  sisters. 
Ladies  Bridget  and  Ursula  Newly  te, 
neither  of  whom  I  had  seen  since 
they  emerged  from  the  nursery. 

When  Grandon  and  I  entered  the 
drawing-room,  we  found  only  the 
deserted  apparatus  of  the  afternoon 
tea,  a  Bishop  and  a  black  man — 
Dickiefield  is  the  most  careless 
fellow  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
only  turned  up  when  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner — so  we  had  to 
introduce  ourselves.  The  Bishop 
had  a  beard  and  an  apron,  his  com- 

E anion  a  turban,  and  such  very 
irge  shoes,  that  it  was  evident 
his  feet  were  unused  to  the  con- 
finement. The  Bishop  looked 
stem  and  determined;  perhaps 
there  was  just  a  dash  of  worldli- 
ness  about  the  twist  of  his  mus- 
tache. His  companion  looked  sub- 
dued and  unctuous ;  his  face  was 
shaved ;  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
very  bloodshot  and  yellow.  Nei- 
ther of  them  were  the  least  em- 
barrassed when  we  were  shown  in ; 
Orandon  and  I  both  were  slightly. 
*'  What  a  comfort  that  the  snow  is 
gone,"  said  I  to  the  Bishop. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Lordship ;  "  the 
weather  is  very  trying  to  me,  who 
have  just  arrived  from  the  Caribbee 
Islands." 

Joseph  himself,  thought  I,  with 
confusion,  as  Grandon  glanced 
slyly  at  me;  but  I  quickly  re- 
covered my  composure,  and  apolo- 
gised for  not  recollecting  him.  The 
Bishop  seemed  surprised,  but  was 
too  well-bred  to  repudiate  me,  and 
Grandon  came  to  the  rescue,  by 
asking  the  swarthy  individual  whe- 
ther he  had  also  come  from  the 
Caribbee  Islands. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  he  had  arrived 
some  months  since  from  Bombay." 

''  Think  of  staying  long  in  Eng- 
land)" said  Grandon. 

"That  depends  upon  my  pros- 


pects at  the  next  general  election. 
I  am  looking  out  for  a  borough." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Grandon ;  and 
we  all.  Bishop  included,  gazed  on 
him  with  astonishment 

"My  name  is  Chundango,"  he 
went  on.  "  My  parents  were  both 
Hindoos.  Before  I  was  converted 
my  other  name  was  Juggonath; 
now  I  am  John.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  circle  of  dear  Chris- 
tian friends  in  Bombay,  during  my 
connection,  as  catechlst,  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  was 
peculiarly  favoured  in  some  mer- 
cantile transactions  into  which  I 
subsequently  entered,  in  connection 
with  cotton,  and  have  come  to 
spend  my  fortune,  and  enter  public 
life,  in  this  country.  I  was  just 
expressing  to  our  dear  friend  here," 
pointing  in  a  patronising  way  to- 
wards the  Bishop,  "my  regret  at 
finding  that  he  shares  in  views 
which  are  becoming  so  prevalent 
in  the  Church,  and  are  likely  to 
taint  the  Protestantism  of  Great 
Britain  and  part  of  Ireland." 

"Goodness,"  thought  I,  "how 
this  complicates  matters !  which  of 
these  two  now  stands  most  in  need 
of  my  services  as  a  Missionary  T' 
As  Dickiefield  was  lighting  me  up  to 
my  bedroom,  I  could  not  resist  eon- 
gratulating  him  upon  his  two  guests. 
"  A  good  specimen  of  the  '  unsound 
muscular,'  the  Bishop,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dickiefield,  "  but  he 
is  not  unique,  like  the  other.  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  under  my  roof 
the  only  well-authenticated  instance 
of  the  Hindoo  converted  millionaire. 
It  is  true  he  was  converted  when  he 
was  a  poor  boy  of  fifteen,  and  began 
life  as  acatechist ;  then  hesawa  good 
mercantile  opening,  and  went  into 
cotton,  out  of  which  he  has  realised 
an  immense  fortune,  and  now  is 
going  into  political  life  in  England, 
which  he  could  not  have  done 
without  becoming  a  Christian. 
Who  ever  heard  before  of  a  Bombay 
man  wanting  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  coming  home  with  a 
carte  du  pays  all  arranged  before 
he  started  1  He  advocates  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  ballot,  and  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  so  I  thought  I 
would  fasten  him  on  to  Broadbrim 
— they'll  help  to  float  each  other." 
And  my  warm-hearted  and  eccentric 
friend,  Lord  Dickiefield,  left  me  to 
my  meditations  and  my  toilet. 

''  I  shall  probably  have  to  take 
one  of  these  Broadbrim  girls  in  to 
dinner,"  thought  I,  as  I  followed 
the  rustle  of  their  crinolines  down- 
stairs back  to  the  drawing-room. 
So  I  ranged  myself  near  the  one 
with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes — I 
like  the  combination — ^to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Juggonath,  who  had 
got  so  near  her  for  the  same  purpose 
that  his  great  foot  was  on  her  dress. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Jugger- 
naut," said  I,  giving  him  a  slight 
shove,  ''I  think  you  are   stand- 

ing 

''  Chundango,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  he,  unconsciously  making  way 
forme,''Juggonath  is  thename  which 
my  poor  benighted  countrjrmen " 

"  Juggernaut  still  speaking,  as  they 
say  in  the  telegraphic  reports  from 
the  House  of  Commons,"  Iremarked 
to  Lady  Ursula,  as  I  carried  her  off 
triumphantly;  and  the  Indian's  voice 
was  lost  in  ^e  hum  of  the  general 
movement  towards  the  dining-room. 

I  have  promised  not  to  shrink 
from  alluding  to  those  tender  sensi- 
bilities which  an  ordinary  mortal 
jealously  preserves  from  the  rough 
contact  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  I  am 
notanordinarymortal,and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sa3ring,  that  never  in  my 
life  have  I  gone  through  such  a  dis- 
tinct change  of  feeling  in  the  same 
period  as  during  the  two  hours  we  sat 
at  that  dinner.  Deeply  versed  as  I 
am  in  every  variety  of  the  sex,  mar- 
ried or  single,  how  was  I  to  know 
that  Lady  Ursula  was  as  little  like 
the  rest  of  the  species  as  our  Bom- 
bay friend  was  to  wealthy  Hindoos 
generally]  What  reason  had  I  to  sup- 
pose that  Lady  Broadbrim's  daugh- 
ter coidd  possibly  be  a  new  type  ? 

Having  been  tolerably  intimate 
at  Broadbrim  House  before  she  was 
out,  I  knew  well  the  atmosphere 
which  had  surrounded  her  youth, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
had  imbibed  the  family  views. 


"  Interesting  creature,  John  Chun- 
dango, Esq.,"  said  I,  for  I  thou^t 
she  had  looked  grave  at  the  flip- 
pancy of  my  last  remark ;  "  he  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  ^  Brand.' " 

''  A  what?"  said  Lady  Ursula, 
as  she  looked  up  and  caught  him 
glaring  fixedly  at  her  with  £us  great 
yellow  eyeballs  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  of  the 
'  whipper-in'  of  the  Liberalparty,but 
of  one  rescued  from  fire.  I  under- 
stand that  his  great  wealth,  so  far 
from  having  proved  a  snare  to  him, 
has  enabled  him  to  join  in  many 
companies  for  the  improvement  of 
Bombay,  and  that  his  theological 
views  are  quite  unexceptionable." 

'^  If  his  conversion  leads  him  to 
avoid  discussing  either  his  neigh- 
bours or  their  theology.  Lord 
Frank,  I  think  he  is  a  person  whom 
we  may  all  envy." 

Is  that  a  hit  at  her  mother  or 
at  me  ]  thought  I.  At  Broadbrim 
House,  society  and  doctrine  used 
to  be  the  only  topics  of  discussion. 
My  fair  friend  here  has  probably 
had  so  much  of  it  that  she  has 
gone  off  on  another  tack ;  perhaps 
she  is  a  "  still  deep  fast "  one.  As 
I  thought  thus,  I  ran  over  in  my 
mind  my  young  lady  categories,  as 

i  The  wholly  worldly 
foUows :  first,  <  and 

(  The  worldly  holy. 

In  this  case  the  distinction  is 
very  fine;  but  though  they  are 
bracketed  together,  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference,  which,  per- 
haps, some  day  when  I  have  tune,  I 
shall  discuss. 

Second,  "  The  still  deep  fast." 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradict 
tion  in  terms ;  but  the  fact  is,  while 
the  upper  surface  seems  tranquil 
enough,  there  is  a  strong  rapid  un- 
dercurrent The  danger  is,  in  this 
case,  that  you  are  very  apt  to  go  in 
what  is  called  a  "  header."  The  mo- 
ment you  dive  you  get  caught  by  the 
undercurrent,  and  the  chances  are 
you  never  rise  to  the  surface  again. 

Third,  '*The  rippling  glancing 
fast" 

This  is  less  fatal,  but  to  my  mind 
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not  80  attractive  as  the  other.  The 
ripples  are  produced  by  quantities 
of  pebbles,  which  are  sure  to  give 
one  what  is  called  in  America  **  a 
rough  tima"  The  glancing  is  only 
dangerous  to  youths  in  the  first 
stage,  and  is  perfectly  innocuous 
after  one  season. 

Fourth,  ''The  rushing  gushing 
fast." 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  may 
be  considered  perfectly  harmless. 

There  are  only  two  slows — ^the 
''strong-minded  blue  slow,"  and 
"  the  heavy  slow." 

The  "  strong-minded  blue  slow  " 
includes  every  branch  of  learning. 
It  is  extremely  rare,  and  alarming 
to  the  youth  of  the  day.  I  am 
rather  partial  to  it  myself. 

The  "  heavy  slow  "  is,  alas  1  too 
common. 

To  return  to  Lady  Ursula :  not 
"worldly  holy,"  that  was  quite 
clear;  certainly  neither  of  the 
*'  slows,"  I  could  see  that  in  her  eye, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  retort;  not 
"rippling  glancing,"  her  eye  was 
not  of  that  kind  either;  certainly 
not  "  rushing  gushing."  What  re- 
mained 1  Only  "  wholly  worldly," 
or  "  still  deep  fast" 

These  were  the  thoughts  that 
coursed  through  my  mind  as  I  pon- 
deied  over  her  retort.  I  had  not 
forgotten  that  I  had  a  great  work 
to  accomplish.  The  missionary 
spirit  was  ever  burning  within  me, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
ground  before  attempting  to  pre- 
pare it  for  seed.  Til  try  her  as 
"  still  deep,"  thought  I. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  talk- 
ing about  people  who  are  mention- 
ed in  the  newspapers,"  said  I,  with 
rather  a  piqued  air ;  "  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  extend  our  charity 
to  those  we  don't  know." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lady  Ursula,  "  I 
take  the  greatest  possible  interest 
in  politics,  and  in  the  events  which 
are  going  on  around  me.  The 
*  Times '  seems  as  necessary  to  me 
as  it  does  to  Broadbrim." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "there  is  a  good 
deal  of  curious  reading  in  its  col- 
nmna.    Singular  case  that  was  of 


Smith  V.  Smith,  in  which  Jones  was 
co-respondent.  I  can't  say  I  pitied 
Smith.    Did  you?" 

I  was  helping  myself  to  potatoes 
as  I  made  this  observation  in  a 
tone  of  easy  indifference;  but  as 
she  did  not  immediately  answer, 
I  glanced  at  her,  and  was  at  once 
overcome  with  remorse  and  confu- 
sion; her  neck  and  face  were  suf- 
fused with  a  glow  which  produced 
the  immediate  effect  upon  my  sen- 
sitive nature  of  making  me  feel  a 
brute;  her  very  eyelids  trembled 
as  she  kept  them  steadily  lowered  : 
and  yet  what  had  I  said  which  I 
had  not  repeatedly  said  before  to 
both  the  "  slows,"  one  of  the 
*'worldlys,"  and  aU  the  "fasts"! 
Even  some  of  the  "worldly  holys" 
rather  relish  this  style  of  conversa- 
tion, though  I  always  wait  for  them 
to  begin  it,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Fortunately,  however  much  I  am 
moved,  I  never  lose  my  presence 
of  mind,  so  I  deliberately  upset  my 
champagne-glass  into  her  plate,  and, 
with  the  delicacy  and  tact  of  a  re- 
fined nature,  so  worded  the  apolo- 
gies with  which  I  overwhelmed  her, 
that  she  forgave  my  first  gaucherie 
in  laughing  over  the  second. 

She  can  be  nothing  now,  thought 
I,  but  "wholly  worldly,"  but  she 
should  be  ticketed  like  broadcloth, 
"superfine;"  so  I  must  tread  cau- 
tiously. 

"  I  hear  Lord  Broadbrim  is  going 
to  make  his  political  debut  in  a  few 
days,"  I  remarked,  after  a  pause. 
"What  line  does  he  think  of  tak- 
ing]" 

"He  has  not  told  me  exactly 
what  he  means  to  say,  as  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  quite  agree  in 
what  philosophers  call  first  prin- 
ciples," she  replied,  with  a  smile 
and  a  slight  sigh. 

"  Ah  I"  I  said,  "lean  guess  what 
it  is ;  he  is  a  little  too  Radical  for 
yoii,  bat  you  must  not  mind  that; 
depend  upon  it,  an  ambitious  young 
peer  can't  do  better  than  ally  him- 
self with  the  Manchester  schooL 
They  have  plenty  of  talent,  but 
have  failed  as  yet  to  make  much 
impression  upon  the  country  for 
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lack  of  an  aristocrat.  It  is  like  a 
babble  company  in  the  City;  they 
want  a  nobleman  as  chairman  to 
give  an  air  of  respectability  to  the 
direction.  He  might  perhaps  be  a 
prophet  without  honour  if  he  re- 
mained in  his  own  country,  so  he 
is  quite  right  to  go  to  Manchester. 
I  look  upon  cotton,  backed  by 
Exeter  Hall,  as  so  strong  a  combi- 
nation, that  they  would  give  an 
immense  start  in  pubUc  life  to  a 
young  man  with  great  family  pres- 
tige, even  of  small  abilities ;  but  as 
Broadbrim  has  good  natural  talents, 
and  is  in  the  Upper  House  into  the 
bargain,  the  move,  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  his  future, 
career  is  concerned,  is  perfect." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Lord  Frank," 
said  Lady  Ursula,  *'  how  distressed 
I  am  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way. 
As  a  woman,  I  suppose  I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss  politics ;  and 
if  Broadbrim  conscientiously  be- 
lieves in  manhood-suffrage  and  the 
Low  Church,  and  considers  it  his 
duty  before  Gk>d  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  propagating  his  opinions, 
I  should  be  the  first  to  urge  lus  using 
all  the  influence  which  his  name 
and  wealth  give  him  in  what  would 
then  become  a  sacred  duty;  but 
the  career  that  you  talk  about  is 
not  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  a  wretched 
WOl-o'-the-wisp  that  tempts  men 
to  wade  through  mire  in  its  purauit, 
not  the  bright  star  fixed  above  them 
in  the  heavens  to  light  up  their 
path.  I  firmly  believe,"  she  went 
on,  as  she  warmed  to  her  theme, 
"  that  that  one  word, '  Career,'  has 
done  more  to  demondise  public 
men  than  any  other  word  in  the 
language.  It  is  one  embodiment 
of  that  selfishness  which  we  are 
taught  from  our  cradles.  Boys  go 
to  school  with  strict  injunctions  if 
possible  to  put  self  at  the  top  of  it. 
They  take  the  highest  honours  at 
the  university  purely  for  the  sake 
of  self.  How  can  we  expect  when 
they  get  into  Parliament  that  they 
should  think  of  anything  but  self, 
until  at  last  the  most  conscientious 
of  them  is  only  conscientious  by 
contrast)    I  know  you  think  me 


foolish  and  unpractical,  and  will 
tell  me  mine  is  an  impossibie 
standard  ;  but  I  don't  believe  in 
impossible  standards  where  public 
morality  is  concerned.  At  all  events, 
let  us  make  some  attempt  in  an  up- 
ward direction  ;  and  as  a  first  step 
I  propose  to  banish  from  the  voca- 
bulary that  most  pernicious  of  all 
words,  *  A  Career.' " 

She  stopped,  with  eyes  spaikling 
and  cheeks  flashed ;  by  the  way,  I 
did  not  before  remark,  for  I  only 
now  discovered,  that  she  was  lovely 
— ^**  wholly  worldly  " — ^what  sacri- 
lege! say  rather  '*  barely  mortal ;" 
and  I  forthwith  instituted  a  new 
category.  My  own  ideas,  thought 
I,  expressed  in  feminine  language ; 
she  is  converted  already,  and  standa 
in  no  need  of  a  missionary.  Qran- 
don  himself  could  not  take  hi^er 
ground;  as  I  thought  of  him  I 
looked  up,  and  found  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  us.  ^'My  friend  Qrandon 
would  sympathise  most  cordially 
in  your  sentiments,"  I  said,  gene- 
rously ;  for  I  had  fallen  a  victim  in 
preparing  the  ground ;  I  had  myself 
tumbled  into  the  pit  which  I  had 
dug  for  her;  for  had  I  not  endea- 
voured to  entrap  her  by  expressing 
the  most  unworthy  opinions,  in  the 
hope  that  by  assenting  to  them  she 
would  have  furnished  me  with  a 
text  to  preach  upon) 

''  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  **  I  know  what  Lord  Gran- 
don's  views  are,  for  he  was  staying 
with  us  at  Broadbrim  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  I  heard  him  upon  several 
occasions  discussing  the  subject 
with  my  brother." 

"  Failed  to  convert  him,  though, 
it  would. appear,"  said  I,  thinking 
what  a  delightful  field  for  mission- 
ary operations  Broadbrim  House 
would  be.  ''  Perhaps  I  should  be 
more  successfuL  Qrandon  wants 
tact  Young  men  sometimes  re- 
quire very  delicate  handling." 

**  So  do  young  women,"  said 
Lady  Ursula,  laughing.  ''Will  you 
please  look  under  the  table  for  my 
fan)"  and  away  sealed  the  ladies, 
leaving  me  rather  red  from  having 
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got  under  the  table,  and  veiy  much 
in  loTe  indeed. 

I  was  roused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  I  instantly  fell  by  Dickie- 
field  telling  me  to  pass  the  wine, 
and  asking  me  if  I  knew  my  next 
neighbour.  I  looked  round  and 
saw  a  young  man  with  long  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  unhealthy 
complexion,  dexterously  impaling 
pieces  of  apple  upon  his  knife,  and 
conyeying  them  with  it  to  his 
mouth.  "Mr  Wog,"  said  Dickie- 
field,  ''let  me  introduce  you  to 
Lord  Frank  Vanecove." 

"  Who  did  you  say,  sir  1 "  said  Mr 
Wog,  in  a  strong  American  accent, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  me. 

"Lord  Frank  Vanecove,"  said 
Dickiefield. 

"  Lord  Frank  Vanecove,  sir,  how 
do  you  do,  sir? — proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  sir,''  said  Mr 
Wog.  "  I  have  come  over  here 
during  the  unhappy  crisis  through 
which  my  country  is  just  now  pass- 
ing, furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  leading  members  of 
your  aristocracy,  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  in  your  highest 
circles.  We  know  what  it  is  in 
your  middle  and  lower  ^  classes, 
your  oppressed  classes,  I  may  say ; 
but  some  misapprehension  exists 
with  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
British  aristocracy  in  connection 
with  our  country  which  I  should 
like  to  correct.  My  father,  sir,  you 
may  have  heard  of  by  name — ^Apol- 
lonius  T.  Wog,  the  founder,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
*  PoUywog  Convention,'  which  was 
named  after  him,  and  which  un- 
fortunately burst  up  just  in  time  to 
be  too  late  to  save  our  country  from 
bursting  up  too." 

I  expressed  to  Mr  Wog  my  con- 
dolences on  the  premature  decease 
of  the  PoUywog  Convention,  and 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in 
England,  and  whom  he  had  seen. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said>  "  I  have  only 
been  here  a  few  days,  and  I  have 
seen  considerable  people;  but  none 
of  them  were  noblemen,  and  they 
are  the  class  I  have  to  report  upon. 


The  Earl  of  Broadbrim  here  is  the 
first  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  just 
come  from  one  of  your  universities, 
and  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
great  majority  of  your  rising  youth 
are  entirely  with  the  North." 

"And  of  our  old  women  too," 
said  I.  "  You  may  report  to  your 
Government,  that  the  British  youth 
of  the  present  day,  hot  from  the 
university,  are  very  often  prigs." 

"  Most  certainly  I  will,"  said  Mr 
Wog ;  "  the  last  word,  however,  is 
an  Anglicism  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted." 

"It  is  an  old  English  term  for 
profound  thinker,"  I  replied. 

Mr  Wog  took  out  a  pocketbook, 
and  made  a  note ;  while  he  was 
doing  so,  he  said,  with  a  sly  look, 
"  Have  you  an  old  English  term  for 
*  quite  a  fine  gurl '  ? " 

"  No,"  I  said; "  they  are  a  modem 
invention." 

"Well,  sir,  in  our  country  we 
sometimes  call  them  '  snorters,'  and 
I  can  tell  you  the  one  that  sat 
'twixt  you  and  me  at  dinner  would 
knock  the  spots  out  of  some  of  our 
Boston  belles." 

In  my  then  frame  of  mind  the 
remark  caused  me  such  acute  pain 
that  I  plunged  into  a  conversation 
that  was  going  on  between  Gran- 
don  and  Dickiefield  on  the  present 
state  of  our  relations  with  Brazil, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  Mr 
Wog  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ; 
only,  as  my  readers  will  probably 
see  a  good  deal  of  him  in  so- 
ciety during  this  season,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  him 
to  them  at  once. 

We  all  went  to  hear  Broadbrim's 
speech  next  day,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  our  private  opin- 
ion upon  the  matter,  we  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Grandon  and  Lady 
Ursula,  warmly  congratulated  him 
upon  it  afterwards.  John  Chun- 
dango  and  Joseph  Caribbee  Islands 
both  made  most  effective  speeches, 
but  we  did  not  feel  the  least  called 
upon  to  congratulate  them :  they 
each  alluded  with  great  affection  to 
the  heathen  and  to  Lord  Broadbrim. 
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Chandango  drew  a  facetious  con- 
traat  between  his  Lordship  and  an 
effeminate  young  Eastern  prince, 
wiiich  was  highly  applauded  by  the 
audience  that  crowded  the  town- 
hall  of  GuUaby ;  and  Joseph  made 
a  sort  of  grim  joke  about  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  ''  Court  of  Final 
Appeal"  upon  the  theological  tenets 
of  the  Caribbee  Islanders,  that  made 
Lady  Broadbrim  cough  disappro- 
bation, and  everybody  else  on  the 
platform  feel  uncomfortable.  I  con- 
fess I  have  rather  a  weakness  for 
Joseph.  He  has  a  blunt  off-hand 
way  of  treating  the  most  sacred 
topics,  that  you  only  find  among 
those  who  are  professionally  fami- 
liar with  the  subject.  There  is 
something  refreshingly  muscular  in 
the  way  he  lounges  down  to  the 
smoking-room  in  an  old  grey  shoot- 
ing-coat, and  lights  the  short  black 
meerschaum,  which  he  tells  you  kept 
off  fever  in  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
while  the  smoke  loses  itself  in  the 
depths  of  his  thick  beard,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  wear  because  of  his 
delicate  throat.  There  is  a  force  and 
an  ease  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
inspiration  at  such  a  moment  which 
you  feel  must  give  him  an  immense 
ascendancy  over  the  native  mind. 

He  possesses  what  may  be  termed 
a  dry  ecclesiastical  humour,  differing 
entirely  from  Chundango's,  whose 
theological  fun  takes  rather  the  form 
of  scriptural  riddles,  picked  up  while 
he  was  a  catechist.  Neither  he  nor 
Broadbrim  smoke,  so  we  had  Wog 
and  the  Bishop  to  ourselves  for  half 
an  hour  before  going  to  bed.  "  You 
must  come  and  breakfast  with  me 
some  morning  in  Piccadilly  to  meet 
my  interesting  friend.  Brother  Cry- 
sostom,  my  Lord,"  said  I. 

I  always  like  to  give  a  bishop 
his  title,  particularly  a  missionary 
bishop ;  it  is  a  point  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal etiquette  about  which  I  have 
iieard  that  the  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity were  very  particular. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  will 
join  the  party,"  said  Mr  Wog,  be- 
fore the  Bishop  could  reply;  '*  and 
as  I  don't  know  where  Piccadilly  is, 
ril  just  ask  the  Bishop  to  bring  me 


along.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  law 
going  on  between  your  Bishops  just 
now,"  our  American  friend  went 
on, ''  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
rights  of  it.  We  in  our  country 
consider  that  your  Ecclesiasticid 
Court  is  a  most  remarkable  insti- 
tution for  a  Christian  land.  Why, 
sir,  law  is  strictly  prohibited  in  a 
certain  place ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
good  devil  as  a  religious  court  If 
it  is  wrong  for  a  layman  to  go  to 
law,  it  must  be  wrong  for  a  bishop. 
What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander ;  that  proverb  holds 
good  in  your  country  as  well  as 
mine,  don't  it  ] " 

*'The  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  a 
court  of  discipline  and  doctrine  ra- 
ther than  of  law,"  said  Dickiefield. 

"  Well,  it's  a  court  anyhow  you 
fix  it  'y  and  your  parsons  must  be  a 
bad  lot  to  want  a  set  of  lawyers 
reg'larly  trained  to  keep  them  in 
order." 

"  Perhaps  Parson  Brownlow  would 
have  been  the  better  of  a  court  of 
some  kind,"  said  the  Bishop.  *' Just 
now  your  Church  in  America  is  for 
the  most  part  militant;  however, 
as  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
secure  my  services  to  pilot  yon  to 
Lord  Frank's,  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
subject  when  we  get  to  town  ; "  and 
the  Bishop,  having  finished  his  pipe, 
stalked  off  to  bed. 

*'  Gentlemen — noblemen,  I  should 
say,"  remarked  Mr  Wog,  when  the 
Bishop  had  disappeared,  and  he 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  mysterious 
whisper,  *'  I  have  waited  till  the 
Parson  was  gone,  for  in  our  country 
we  don't  place  much  reliance  upon 
'em,  to  read  to  you  quite  an  inter- 
esting document;"  here  Mr  Wog 
pulled  some  MS.  out  of  his  pocket, 
looking  like  an  official  despatch. 
"  Before  leaving  my  own  country," 
he  went  on,  "  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mr  Seward  at  Washington  on 
the  subject  of  my  mission,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  read  me  the 
draft  of  the  despatch  he  is  about  to 
send  to  your  Foreign  Office  so  soon 
as  Mr  lincoln  is  officially  declared 
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President  of  the  United  States. 
That  ceremony  takes  place,  as  I 
suppose  yoa  don't  know,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  members  of  both  the 
Houses  of  Congress  at  Washington 
about  the  11th  of  this  month,  and 
the  term  of  his  new  Presidency  be- 
gins on  the  4th  of  March  next. 
Well,  gentlemen,  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Mr  Seward  he  was  called 
suddenly  away,  and  left  the  draft 
on  the  table.  I  am  pretty  smart 
with  my  pen,  and  before  he  came 
back  I  took  a  copy  of  it.  With 
your  permission  I'll  read  it  to  you, 
as  I  want  your  opinion  on  the  an- 
swer which  your  Minister  is  likely 
to  give  before  the  boat  leaves  for 
New  York.  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
in  exchange,  to  get  anything  done 
for  you  on  Wall  Street  you  may 
have  a  mind  to.  I  should  say  it  is 
customary,  in  announcing  a  new 
President,  to  write  direct  to  the  Fo- 
reign Minister,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  addressed  to  Mr  Adams. 


ft 


'Washinoton,  February, 

" '  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour 
respectfully  to  announce  to  the 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
"Victoria,  that  on  the  11th  of  this 
month  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
elected upon  the  majority  of  votes 
cast  for  him  in  the  electoral  col- 
leges as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  4th  of 
March  next.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  in  our  northern  papers, 
that  the  British  Oovemment  will 
refuse  to  recognise  him  as  presiding 
over  States  which  have  not  voted 
for  him  at  all,  and  which  have 
elected  their  own  president.  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  idea  would 
never  have  occurred  to  you,  my 
Lord ;  but  in  case  it  has  been 
brought  to  your  notice,  and  you 
may  be  inclined  to  adopt  it,  I 
think  it  right  to  inform  you  that 
any  refusal  to  acknowledge  Mr 
Lincoln  as  president  of  the  whole 
Union,  will  be  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against 
England  by  the  Qovemment  to 
which  I  belong,  and  that  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  the  annihila- 


tion of  British  commerce  will  be 
the  immediate  results.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  yours  re- 
spectfully, (fee.  &c' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Wog, 
'*  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  if  that 
don't  wake  up  your  canting,  no- 
souled,  bellows-winded  Parliament 
•—excuse  me,  if  my  language  is  for- 
cible— I  ain't  Apollonius's  son,  and 
I  give  up  the  Polly  wog  Convention. 
What  answer  do  you  think  your  Fo- 
reign Minister  will  make  to  that  ? " 

"Think!  my  dear  Mr  Wog,"  said 
I ;  "  I  know  1 — One  advantage  of 
extreme  simplicity  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  is,  that  we 
always  know  what  our  Foreign 
Minister  is  going  to  write  before 
he  writes  it,  as  well  as  he  does  him- 
self. For  instance,  in  this  case  he 
will  say, — 

"  *  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  of  the  —  ult.,  informing 
Her  Mcgesty's  Qovemment  that 
Abraham  lancoln  is  re-elected,' 
and  so  on,  quoting  all  that  stuff 
about  the  electoral  colleges,  word 
for  word;  then  he'll  go  on  like 
this — 'And,  in  reply,  I  have  to 
state,  that  as  I  do  not  see  the  New 
York  papers,  the  idea  of  refusing 
to  recognise  Mr  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  Union,  from  the 
4th  of  March,  did  not  occur  to  me 
until  I  read  it  in  the  forcible  terms 
stated  in  your  letter.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  you  have  shown  in 
the  clearest  possible  manner  the 
absurdity  which  this  €k>vemment 
would  commit  in  following  the 
course  required  of  it  in  your  de- 
spatch ;  at  the  same  time,  you  de- 
prive Her  Megesty's  Qovemment 
of  the  power  to  pursue  that  which 
has  been  suggested  as  probable  in 
the  New  York  papers,  by  menaces 
of  a  description  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  the  nation.  Permit  me 
to  remark  that  nothing  can  be  in 
worse  taste  than  threats  of  this 
kind.  Moreover,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  they  fail  in  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end.  As,  however, 
they  have  produced  a  considerable 
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impression  npon  me,  I  will  comply 
with  your  request  to  recognise 
Mr  Lincoln,  and  at  the  same  time 
write  to  Lord  Cowley  to  suggest  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  expe- 
diency of  his  refusing  to  recognise 
him  as  President  of  the  seceded 
States,  upon  the  ground  that  such 
an  act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Lnperial  policy,  and  with  the 
principles  by  virtue  of  which  his 
Impenal  Majesty  occupies  his  own 
throne.  Thus  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  deprive  your  Government  of  any 
excuse  to  go  to  war  with  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  by  a  Power  whose  policy  is 
logical  and  mysterious,  and  whose 
*'  ideas  "  are  no  less  practical  than 
sentimental. — I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and 
regard,'  and  so  on." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr  Wog,  "  do 
you  really  calculate,  sir,  that  Earl 
Russell  will  be  'cute  enough  to  get 
the  Emperor  to  do  his  dirty  work 
for  him)  Strikes  me  Napoleon 
ain't  that  kind." 

"  That  depends,"  said  Grandon, 
"  upon  which  is  the  dirtiest  work, 
— to  acknowledge  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  adhere  to  a  principle, 
thereby  securing  to  a  gidlant  na- 
tion its  independence,  or,  through 
an  unworthy  sentiment  of  coward- 
ice and  self-interest,  to  consecrate 
by  an  official  act  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  the  solemn  farce  of 
calling  Mr  Lincoln  the  elected  pre- 
sident of  thirteen  States  who  have 
chosen  a  president  of  their  own. 
Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  as  a  war 
with  America  is  inevitable,  sooner 
or  later,  and  we  had  better  choose 
our  own  moment  for  making  it" 

''  Grandon,"  said  Dickiefield,who 
perceived  that  Mr  Wog  was  puffing 
volumes  of  indignation  in  the  form 
of  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  during 
this  speech, "  you  are  getting  oracu- 


lar and  dull ;  moreover,  my  friend 
Mr  Wog  is  sent  over  here  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  feelings  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  he  will 

get  a  wrong  impression  of  them  if 
e  takes  you  as  a  specimen,  so  per- 
haps we  had  better  go  to  bed,  more 
especially  as  some  of  us  are  to  start 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning." 

I  went  into  Grandon's  bedroom 
with  him  for  a  moment  before  going 
to  my  own.  "We  must  leave  by 
the  early  train  to-morrow,  if  we 
want  to  get  to  town  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  I  shall  stay  over  to-mor- 
row," I  answered.  "  Broadbrim  is 
going  up,  but  the  ladies  are  going  to 
stay  two  days  longer,  and  the  House 
can  open  very  well  without  me ;  be- 
sides, Chundango  and  the  Bishop 
are  going  to  stay  over  Sunday." 

"  That  is  an  inducement,  certain- 
ly," said  Grandon.  "Come,  you 
must  have  some  other  reason ! " 

"My  dear  old  fellow,"  said  I, 
putting  my  hand  on  Grandon's 
shoulder, "  my  time  is  come  at  last. 
Haven't  you  remarked  what  low 
spirits  I  have  been  in  since  dinner  I 
I  can't  bear  it  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours !  Tou  know  my  impid- 
sive  sensitive  nature.  I  must  know 
my  fate  at  once  from  her  own  lips." 

"  Whose  own  lips  V*  said  Grandon, 
with  his  eyes  very  wide  open. 

"Lady  Ursula's,  of  course!"  I 
replied.  "  I  knew  her  very  well  as 
a  cMld,  so  there  is  nothing  very 
sudden  about  it" 

"Well,  considering  you  have 
never  seen  her  since,  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  you,"  he  said,  in  a  deeper 
tone  than  usual  "In  your  own 
interest,  wait  till  you  know  a  little 
more  of  her." 

"Not  another  day!  Goodnight!" 
and  I  turned  from  him  abruptly. 

"  I'll  put  myself  out  of  suspense 
to-morrow,  and  keep  the  public  in 
it  for  a  month,"  thought  I,  as  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep. 


PrinUd  by  William  Bladewood  S  Sont,  JBdiubwr^^ 
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It  was  not  till  Miss  Maijoribanks 
bad  sarmoonted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  vexation  caused  her  by  her  un- 
lucky confidence  in  Tom,  that  that 
unhappy  young  man  took  the  step 
which  Lucilla  had  so  long  dreaded, 
but  which  she  trusted  to  her  own 
genius  to  hinder  him  from  carrying 
into  execution.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
kad  extricated  herself  so  triumph- 
antly from  the  consequences  of  that 
unhappy  commencement  of  the 
▼ery  charming  luncheons  which  she 
gave  in  after  times,  that  she  had 
begun  to  f  oiget  the  culpability  of 
lier  cousin.  She  had  defeated  the 
Bector  in  his  benevolent  intentions, 
and  she  had  taken  up  his  protegee 
just  at  the  moment  when  Mr  Bury 
was  most  disgusted  with  the  un- 
fortunate woman's  weakness.  Poor 
Mrs  Mortimer,  to  be  sure,  had 
fainted,  or  been  near  fainting,  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Rector 
should  be  annoyed;  but  as  for 
Ludlla^  who  was  always  prompt  in 
her  actions,  and  whose  good-nature 
and  liberality  were  undoubted,  she 
found  her  opportunity  in  the  failure 
of  Mr  Buiy's  scheme.     After  the 
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Rector  had  gone  away.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  herself  conducted  the 
widow  home,  and  heard  all  her 
story ;  and  by  this  time  Mrs  Morti- 
mer's prospects  were  beginning  to 
brighten  under  the  active  and  effi- 
cient patronage  of  her  new  friend. 
This  being  the  case,  Lucilla's  good- 
humour  was  perfectly  restored,  and 
she  had  forgiven  Tom  his  mala- 
droitness.  "  He  cannot  help  it,  you 
know,"  she  said  privately  to  old  Mrs 
Chiley:  "I  suppose  some  people 
are  bom  to  do  ridiculous  things." 
And  it  was  indeed  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  give  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion 
that  Tom  chose  the  particular  mo- 
ment he  did  for  driving  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  to  the  extremity  of  her 
patience.  The  upholsterers  were  in 
the  house,  and  indeed  had  just  fin- 
ished putting  up  the  pictures  on  the 
new  paper  in  the  drawing-room 
(which  was  green,  as  Lucilla  had 
determined  it  should  be,  of  the 
most  delicate  tint,  and  looked,  as 
she  flattered  herself,  exactly  like 
silkhangings)  j  and  Mr  Holden  him- 
self waited  with  a  certain  complaiB- 
ance  for  Miss  Maijoribanks's  opin- 
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ion  of  the  effect     He  had  no  doubt 
on  the  subject  himself;  but  he  was 
naturally  impressed,  as  most  people 
were,  with  that  coi^dence  in  Lucil- 
la's  judgment  which  so  much  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  those  persons 
who  are  born  to  greatness.    It  waa 
precisely  at  this  moment  that  his 
evil  genius  persuaded  Tom  Maijori- 
banks  to  interrupt  Thomas,  who 
was  carrying  Mr  Holden's  message 
to  his  young  mistress,  and  to  shut 
the  library  door  upon  the  external 
world.    Lucilla  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  library  during  the  renovation 
of  the  drawing-room :  and  she  was 
aware  that  this  was  Tom's  last  day 
at  Carlingford,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  unkind  to  him.    To 
tell  the  truth,  she  had  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  a  certain  regard  and 
impulse  of  protection  and  patronage 
towards  Tom,  of  which  something 
might  have  come  had  the  unlucky 
feUow  known  how  to  manage.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  aware  that  things  must  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  upstairs,  and  was 
ustening  intently  to  the  movements 
overhead,  and  wondering  why  she 
was  not  sent  for.    Tlds  was  the 
moment  of  all  others  at  which  Tom 
thought  fit  to  claim  a  hearing ;  and 
the  state  of  Lucilla's  feelings  may 
be  easily  imagined  when  she  saw 
him  plant  himself  by  her  side,  aU 
trembling,  with  his  face  alternately 
red  and  white,  and  all  the  signs  of 
a  desperate  resolution  in  his  coun- 
tenance.   For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  a  certain  despair  took  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Maijoribauks's  mind. 
The  sounds  had  suddenly  ceased 
upstairs,  as  if  the  artists  there  were 
making  a  pause  to  contemplate  the 
effect  of  their  completed  work — 
which   indeed  was   precisely  the 
case — and  at  the  same  time  nobody 
came  to  call  her,  important  though 
the  occasion  waa    She  made  a  last 
effort  to  emancipate  herself  before 
it  was  too  late. 

''King,  please,  Tom,''  she  said; 
''  I  want  to  know  if  they  have  fin- 
ished upstairs.  I  am  so  sony  jrou 
are  going  away;  but  you  know  it  is 


one  of  my  principles  never  to  ne> 

gleet  my  duty.     I  am  sure  they 

must  be  waiting  for  me — if  you 

would   only  be   kind  enough  to 
*     II 
rmg. 

"  Lucilla,''  said  Tom, ''  you  know 
I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
you  liked  to  tell  me;  but  don't  ask 
me  to  ring  just  now :  I  am  going  to 
leave  you,  and  there  is  something  I 
must  say  to  you,  Ludlla,"  said  die 
young  man,  with  agitation*  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  seated  near  the 
window,  and  she  had  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  if  any  of  the  Browns 
happened  to  be  in  that  ridiculous 
gl£^-house  where  they  did  their 
photography,  they  must  have  a  per-* 
fectly  good  view  of  her,  with  'Tom 
in  the  background,  who  had  placed 
himself  so  as  to  shut  her  into  the 
recess  of  the  window.  This,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  of  her  senses 
that  the  workmen  upstairs  had 
ceased  their  work,  and  that  a  slow 
footstep  traversing  the  fioor  now 
and  then  was  iJl  tibat  was  audible, 
drove  Lucilla  to  despair. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  temporising  a 
little,  which  was  the  only  thing  she 
could  do,  ''  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
Sony ;  but  then,  you  know,  with 
the  house  in  such  a  condition! 
Next  time  you  come  I  shall  be  able 
to  enjoy  your  society,"  said  the  de> 
signing  young  woman;  ''bjut  al 
present  I  am  m>  busy.  It  is  one  of 
my  principles,  you  know,  that  things 
are  never  rightly  done  if  the  lady 
of  tiie  house  does  not  pay  proper 
attention.  They  are  sure  to  make 
some  dreadful  mistake  upnitairs  if 
I  don't  look  after  them.  I  shall 
see  you  again  before  you  go." 

<< Lucilla,  don't  be  so  csmell" 
eded  the  unlucky  Tom,  and  he 
caught  her  hand  though  they  were 
at  the  window;  ''do  stop  a  mo- 
ment and  listen  to  me.  Lucilla! 
what  does  it  matter  about  furniture 
and  things  when  a  man's  heart  is 
bursting)"  cried  the  unfortunate 
lover;  and  just  at  that  moment 
Miss  Maijoribanks  could  see  that 
the  curtain  waa  drawn  aoide  a  little 
— ever  so  little— in  the  glass-house. 
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Ehe  sat  down  again  with  a  sigh,  and 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  prepared 
herself  to  meet  her  fate  with  hero- 
ism at  least. 

^'YHiat  in  the  world  can  yon 
have  beendoingl"  said Lndlla, in- 
nocently; '^  you  used  always  to  tell 
me,  I  ImoWy  when  yon  got  into  any 
difficulty ;  and  I  am  sore  if  I  can 

be  of  any  nse  to  yon,  Tom ^. 

But  as  for  furniture  and  things, 
they  matter  a  great  deal,  I  assure 
you,  to  people's  happiness^  and 
then,  you  know,  it  is  the  object  of 
my  life  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear 

papa." 

When  she  said  this,  Miss  Mar- 

joribanks  settled  herself  again  in 

the  recess  of  the  window,  so  that 

the  Miss  Browns  could  command  a 

full  view  if  they  chose :  for  Ludl- 

la's  courage  was  of  the   highest 

order,  and  nothing,  except,  perhaps, 

a  strategical  necessity  of  profound 

importance,  would  have  moved  her 

to  retreat  before  an  enemy.    As  for 

Tom,  he  was  bewildered,  to  start 

with,  by  this  solemn  repetition  of 

her  great  puri>ose. 

"  I  know  how  good  you  are, 
Lndlla,"  he  said,  with  humility; 
"  but  then  my  uncle,  you  know — I 
don't  think  he  is  a  man  to  appreci- 
ate—~.  Oh,  Ludlla  I  why  should 
you  go  and  sacrifice  to  him  the  hap- 
piness of  your  life  1 " 

^*  Tom,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
with  some  solemnity, ''  I  wish  you 
would  not  taJk  to  me  of  happiness. 
I  have  always  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  duty  was  Imppiness ; 
and  everybody  has  known  for  a 
long  time  what  was  the  object  of 
my  life.  As  for  poor  papa,  it  is 
the  worse  for  him  if  he  does  not 
understand;  but  tiiat  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  my  duty,^' 
said  the  devoted  daughter.  She 
ggYe  a  little  sigh  as  she  spoke,  the 
sigh  of  a  great  soul,  whose  motives 
must  always  remain  to  some  ex- 
tent unappreciated ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  resignation  and  beautiful 
perseverance  overwhelmed  her  un- 
lucky suitor;  for  indeed,  up  to  this 
moment,  Ludlla  still  entertained 


the  hope  of  preventing  Tom  from, 
as  she  herself  described  it, ''  saying 
the  very  words,"  which,  to  be  sure, 
are  awkward  words  to  hear  and  to 
say. 

^'  Lucilla,  when  you  are  so  good 
to  my  uncle,  you  ought  to  have  a 
little  pity  on  me,"  said  Tom,  driven 
to  the  deepest  despondency.  ''How 
do  you  think  I  can  bear  it,  to  see 
you  getting  everything  done  here, 
as  if  you  meant  to  stay  all  your 
life— .when  you  know  I  love  you  ? " 
said  the  unfortunate  young  man ; 
''  when  you  know  I  have  always 
been  so  fond  of  you,  Lucilla,  and 
always  looked  forward  to  the  time 

^ ;  and  now  it  is  very  hard  to 

see  you  care  so  little  for  me." 

"  Tom,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
with  indignant  surprise, ''  how  can 
you  say  I  care  little  for  you  1  you 
know  J  was  always  very  fond  of 
you,  on  the  contrary.  I  am  sure  I 
always  stood  your  friend  at  home, 
whatever  happened,  and  never  said 
a  word  when  you  broke  that  pret^ 
little  pearl  ring  I  was  so  fond  of, 
and  tore  the  scarf  my  aunt  gave 
me.  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  how 
you  can  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  so. 
We  have  always  been  the  very  best 
friends  in  the  world,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  an  air  of  injury.  ''  I  alwasrs 
said  at  school  I  liked  you  the  heat 
of  all  my  cousins ;  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  fldl  my  cousins."  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks concluded,  after  a  little 
pause ;  ''  it  is  so  unlond  to  tell  me 
that  I  don't  care  for  you." 

Poor  Tom  groaned  within  him- 
self as  he  listened.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  answer  to  Ludlla's 
aggrieved  yet  frank  confession  of 
her  fondness.  Naturally  it  would 
have  been  much  less  displeasing  to 
Tom  to  understand  that  she  hated 
him,  and'^never  desired  to  see  him 
any  more.  But  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  far  from  entertaining  any  such 
unchristian  sentiments.  Bhe  even 
began  to  forget  her  anxiety  about 
what  was  going  on  up-etairs  in 
that  delightful  sense  of  i>ower  and 
abundant  resources  with  which  she 
was  mastering  the  present  difficulty. 
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She  reflected  in  herself  that  though 
it  was  excessively  annoying  to  be 
thus  occupied  at  such  a  moment, 
still  it  was  nearly  as  important  to 
make  an  end  of  Tom  as  to  see  that 
the  pictures  were  huug  rightly;  for, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  always  easy  to 
return  to  the  latter  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  drew  her  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  the  window,  and  regarded 
Tom  with  a  calm  gaze  of  bene- 
volent interest  which  was  in  per- 
fect aocordance  with  the  sentiments 
she  had  just  expressed ;  a  look  in 
which  a  little  gentle  reproach  was 
mingled.  "  I  have  always  been  like 
a  sister  to  you,"  said  Lucilla ;  ''how 
can  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  I 
don't  care  1 " 

As  for  the  unhappy  Tom,  he  got 
up,  as  was  natural,  and  took  a  liUle 
walk  in  front  of  the  table,  as  a 
young  man  in  trouble  is  apt  to  do. 
''  You  know  very  well  that  is  not 
what  I  mean,  Lucilla,"  he  said,  dis- 
consolately. ''It  is  you  who  are 
unkind.  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
that  ladies  are  so  cruel ;  I  am  not 
such  a  snob  as  to  persecute  any- 
body. But  what  is  the  good  of 
pretending  not  to  know  what  I 
meanl" 

"  Tom,  listen ! "  cried  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  rising  in  her  turn ;  "  I 
feel  sure  they  must  have  finished. 
There  is  Mr  Holden  going  through 
the  garden.  And  everybody  knows 
that  hanging  pictures  is  just  the 
thing  of  all  others  that  requires  a 
person  of  taste.  If  they  have  spoil- 
ed the  room,  it  wiU  be  all  your 
fault" 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  never 
mind  the  room  1 "  said  Tom.  "  I 
never  thought  you  would  have 
trifled  with  a  man,  Lucilla.  You 
know  quite  well  what  I  mean  ;  you 
know  it  isn't  a — a  new  thing,"  said 
the  lover,  beginning  to  stammerand 
get  confused.  "  You  know  that  is 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
along,  as  soon  as  ever  I  had 
anytlung  to  live  on.  I  love  you, 
LuciUa;  you  know  I  love  you! 
how  can  you  trifle  with  me  so  ? " 

"It  is  you  who   are  trifling," 


said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  "especi- 
ally when  you  know  I  have  really 
something  of  importance  to  do. 
You  can  come  up^stairs  with  me  if 
you  like.  Of  course  we  all  love 
each  other.  What  is  the  good  of 
being  relations  otherwise?"  said 
LuciUa,  calmly ;  "  it  is  such  a  natural 
thing,  you  know.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  are  going  away  that 
you  are  so  affectionate  to-day.  It 
is  very  nice  of  you,  I  am  sure ;  bnt^ 
Tom,  I  feel  quite  certain  you  have 
not  packed  your  things,"  Miss 
Maijoribanks  added,  in  an  admoni- 
tory tone.  "  Come  along  with  me 
up-stairs." 

And  by  this  time  Ludlla's  curio- 
sity was  beginning  again  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  If  she  only  could  have 
escaped,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  her  cousin  to  have  renew- 
ed the  conversation ;  and  luckOy 
he  was  to  leave  Carlingford  the 
same  evening ;  but  then  a  man  is 
always  an  inconsequent  creature, 
and  not  to  be  calculated  on.  This 
time,  instead  of  obeying  as  usual, 
Tom — having,  as  Miss  Maijoribanks 
afterwards  described  (but  only  in 
the  strictest  confidence),  "worked 
himself  up  to  it" — set  himself 
directly  in'her  way,  and  seized  upon 
both  her  hands. 

"Lucilla,"  cried  the  unlucky 
fellow,  "is  it  possible  that  you 
really  have  misunderstood  me  all 
this  timel  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  don't  knowf  Oh,  Lucilla, 
listen  just  five  minutes.  It  isn't 
because  I  am  your  cousin.  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  was  not  your  cousin, 
but  some  one  you  had  never  seen 
before.  I  mean  I  want  you  to 
consent  to — ^to— to— marry  me,  Lu- 
cilla. That  is  what  I  mean.  I 
am  called  to  the  bar,  and  I  can 
work  for  you,  and  make  a  reputa- 
tion. Lucilla,  listen  to  what  I 
have  got  to  say." 

Miss  Maijoribanks  left  her  hands 
in  his  with  a  calmness  which  froze 
poor  Tom's  heart  in  his  breast 
She  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  draw  them  away.  "  Have  you 
gone  out  of  your  senses,  Tom  I "  she 
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asked,  in  her  sensible  way  ;  and 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face  of 
the  poor  young  fellow  who  was  in 
love,  with  an  inquiring  look,  as  if 
she  felt  a  little  anxious  about  hint 
''If  you  have  any  feeUng  as  if 
fever  was  coming  on/'  said  Lucilla, 
"  I  think  you  should  go  up-stairs 
and  lie  down  a  little  till  papa 
comes  in.  I  heard  there  had  been 
some  cases  down  about  the  canaL 
I  hope  it  is  not  the  assizes  that  have 
been  too  much  for  you."  When  Miss 
Maijoribanks  said  this,  she  herself 
took  fast  hold  of  Tom's  hands  with 
a  motherly  grasp  to  feel  H  they 
were  hot,  and  looked  into  his  eyes 
with  a  certain  serious  inspection, 
which,  nnder  the  circumstances, 
poor  fellow!  was  enough  to  driye 
hun  out  of  the  little  rationality  he 
had  left. 

Tom  was  so  far  carried  away  by 
Ids  frenzy  that  he  gave  her  a  Uttle 
shake  in  Ids  impatience.  '*  Ton 
are  trying  to  drive  me  mad,  Lu- 
dlla!"  cried  the  young  man.  "I 
have  got  no  fever.  It  is  only  you 
who  are  driving  me  out  of  my 
senses.  This  time  you  must  hear 
me;  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you 
have  given  me  an  answer.  I  am 
called  to  the  bar,  and  I  have  begun 
my  Career,"  said  Tom,  making  a 
pause  for  breath.  ''I  knew  you 
would  have  laughed  at  me  when  I 
was  depending  on  my  mother;  but 
now  all  that  is  over,  Lucilla.  I 
have  loved  you  as  long  as  I  can 
remember;  and  I  always  thought — 
that  you-— cared  for  me  a  little.  If 
you  will  have  me,  there  is  nothing 
I  could  not  do,"  said  Tom,  who 
thoroughly  believed  what  he  was 
sayiug ;  "  and  if  you  will  not  have 
me,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. If  I  go  off  to  India,  orif 
I  go  to  the  bad " 

''Tom,"  said  Ludlla,  solemnly, 
and  this  time  she  drew  away  her 
hands,  ''if  you  ever  want  to  get 
married,  I  think  the  very  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  India. 
As  for  marrying  just  now  at  your 
age,  you  know  you  might  as  well 
jump  into  the  sea.    Tou  need  not 


be  vexed,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
in  her  motherly  way.  "  I  would 
not  speak  so  if  I  was  not  your 
best  friend,  Tom.  As  for  marry- 
ing me,  you  know  it  is  ridiculous. 
I  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  marrying  anybody.  If  I  had 
thought  of  that,  I  need  never  have 
come  home  at  alL  As  for  your 
going  to  the  bad,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  that  If  I  were  to  let  you  carry 
on  with  such  a  ridiculous  idea,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself.  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  to  go  into 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  once.  It  is 
very  lucky  for  you  that  you  said 
this  to  me,**  Lucilla  went  on,  "  and 
not  to  one  of  the  girls  that  think 
it  great  fun  to  be  married.  And 
if  I  were  you,  Tom,  I  would  go 
and  pack  my  things.  Tou  know 
you  are  always  too  late ;  and  don't 
jump  on  your  portmanteau  and 
make  such  a  dreadful  noise  if  it 
won't  shut,  but  ring  the  bell  for 
Thomas.  Tou  know  we  are  to 
dine  at  half-past  five  to-day,  to  give 
you  time  for  the  train." 

These  were  the  last  words  Tom 
Maijoribanks  heard  as  Lucilla  left 
the  room.  She  ran  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room without  losing  a  minute, 
and  burst  in  upon  the  vacant  place 
where  Mr  Holden  had  stood  so  long 
waiting  for  her.  To  be  sure.  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  forebodings  were 
so  far  fulfilled  that  the  St  Cecilia, 
which  she  meant  to  have  over  the 
piano,  was  hung  quite  in  the  other 
comer  of  the  room,  by  reason  of 
being  just  the  same  size  as  another 
picture  at  the  opposite  angle,  which 
the  workmen,  sternly  symmetrical, 
thought  it  necessary  to  "match. 
But,  after  all,  that  was  a  trifling 
defect  She  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  surveyed  the  walls, 
well  pleased,  with  a  heart  which 
kept  beating  very  steadily  in  her 
bosom.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  have  had  it 
out  with  Tom.  So  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  being  a  physician's 
daughter,  had  great  faith  in  the 
tfis  medicairix,  and  was  not  afraid 
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She  reflected  in  herself  that  though  said   Miss  Kaijori'  not  ddng  aoj 

it  waa  excessively  tuinoying  to  be  ally  when  yon  lu!^      Ha    was   not 

tbns  occapied  at  such  a  moment,  something   of  ^i5  brains  or  knocking 

still  it  was  nearly  as  important  to  Ton  can  co>',««uist  tiie  wall    He  wu 

make  an  end  of  Tom  as  to  see  that  yon  like  ^iog  on  his.  pcrtmautean, 

the  pictnrea  were  hung  rightly;  for,  each  r  .standing  that  LndUa  had 

to  be  sore,  it  was  always  easy  to  bei'    ^eil  him  against  such  a  proceeds 

retnm  to  the  latter  sabject.    Ao-  ^     ^.'^nd  in  his  state  of  mind  the 

cordingly,  she  drew  her  duir  a  little  ^ps  were  naturally  more  ^antic 

nearer  to  the  window,  and  regarde'^  -  tbsn  nsnaL  When  Ladlla  heard 
Tom  with  a  calm  gaze  of  be  ;/  it,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told 
Tolent  interest  whidi  was  in       ,--^  Xbomaa  to  go  and  help  Mr  Tom 

feet  aocordance  with  the  sent'       .-^^  with  his  packing  ;  from  which  it 

shehad  jast  expressed;  f     ■.'to'^  will  be  seen'that  Miss  Haijoribanks 

which  a  little  gentle  rer      yJ^iSvi  bore  no  gnidge  against  her  cousin, 

mingled.  "IlwTealw-      y^^  bnt  but  was  disposed  to  send  him  forth 

a  dster  to  yon,"  said '      ■■'X'    U  was  in  friendship  and  peace, 
can  you  m  so  un'      i'"'* 
don't  care  1"            _,.■ 

As  for  the  ti  oHimcK  x. 

up,  as  was  nr 

iralk  in  fr                ^geks  after  this  unreasonable.     I  should   like  to 

young  mp          ^yf'Jj^jiffibanks'a  ar-  know  what  they  would  do  if  they 

"  Y                   t^^oom-T^f^^  and  had  what  we  hare  to  go  through : 

vht                      ^tb  satisfaction  to  to  look  after  all  the  serrants— end 

con                      ^  i^i  camptugn.     It  they  are  always  out  of  their  senses 

onli                      „  Christmas,  at  the  at  Christmas — and  to  see  that  the 

the                    others  when  sode^  children  don't  have  too  much  pnd- 

SD                          ruling  spirit     For  ding,  and  to  enpport  ah  the  noise. 

i                      Chiley  expected  the  The  holidays  are  the  hardest  woric 

t,  Uary  Chiley,  who  a   poor   woman   can  hare,"   she 

ed  aboat  six  months  concluded,  with  a  si^  ;  and  wheD 

10  was  not  fond  of  it  is  taken  into  consideratioii  that 

friends,  and  at  the  this  particular  Christmas  was  a  wet 

•* 'tiioe  had  no  home  of  her  own  Christmas,    without  any  frost  at 

'J^to,  being  an  orphan.   The  Col-  possibility  of   amusement  out  of 

*'^])sil  invited  the  yotmg  couple  doois,  TJ^ngHnh  matrons  in  general 

l^^fsrc^^'''''.S^''^*^^'i^i'><it^^  w^l  not  refuse  their  sympathy  to 

^mnbled  a  little  at  the  necessitr,  Urs  Centum.     Mn  Woodbnm  pe^ 

^d  had  never  liked  the  fellow,  he  haps  was  equally  to  be  pitied  in  a 

^d — and  then  what  were  two  old  different  way.    She  had  to  receive 

people  to  do  to  amuse  them  1    Then  several  members  of  her  husband's 

HrsCentumhadhertwoehleBtboys  fandly,  who  were,  like  Misa  M■^ 

home  from  school,  and  was  driven  joribwks,  withont    any  sense    of 

out  of  her  se&eea  by  the  noise  and  humour,  and  who  stared,  and  did 

the  racket,  as  she  confided  to  her  not  in  the  least  tmderstand   her 

visitors,      "  It  is  all  very  well  to  when  she  "  took  off"  any  of  h« 

make  pretty  pictures  abont  Christ-  neighbours ;  not  to  say  that  some 

mas,"  said  the  exasperated  mother,  of  them  were  Low  (^nreh,  and 

"but  I  should  like  to  know  how  thouj^t  the  practice  sinfuL    Va- 

one  can  enjoy  anything  with  such  der  tnese  circumstances  it  will  bs 

a  commotioii  going  on.    I  get  up  readily   believed   that    tha    com- 

every  morning  with  a  headache,  uencement  of  Lncilla's  operations 

I  aaanre  yon ;  and  then  Mr  Centum  was  looked  upon  with  great  intei^ 

expects  me  to  be  cheerful  when  he  est  in  Carlingf ord.   It  was  so  oppo^ 

comes  in  to  dinner ;  men  are  to  tune  that  society  forgot  its  usual 
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'nstincts  of  criticism,  and  forgave 
'ss  Maijoribankfi  for  being  more 
*htened  and  enterprising  than 
eighbours;    and  then  most 
vere  very  anzious  to  see  the 
x)om,  now  it  had  been  re- 
his  was  a  privilege,  how- 
corded  to  the  crowd, 
had  seen  it  under  a 
^  .crecy,  and  Mr  Cavendish 

to  having  made  a  run  up- 
.d  one  evening  after  one  of  Dr 
xarjoribanks's  little  dinners,  when 
the   other   convives  were    in   the 
library,  where  Ludlla  had  erect- 
ed  her    temporary  throne.      But 
this    clandestine    inspection   met 
with  the  failure  it  deserved,  for 
there  was  no  light  in  the  room 
except  the  moonlight,  which  made 
three  white  blotches  on  the  carpet 
where  the  windows  were,  burying 
everything  else  in  the  profoundest 
darlmess  ;  and  the  spy  knocked  his 
foot  against  something  which  re- 
duced him  to  sudden  and  well- 
merited  agony.    As  for  Mrs  Chiley, 
she  was  discretion  itself,  and  would 
say  nothing  even  to  her  niece.    '*  I 
mean  to  work  her  a  footstool  in 
water-lilies,  my  dear,  like  the  one  I 
^d  for  you  when  you  were  mar- 
ried," the  old  lady  said ;  and  that 
was  the  only  light  she  would  throw 
<m  the  subject    l^'My  opinion  is 
that  it  must  be  in  crimson,''  Mrs 
Woodbum  said,  when  she  heard 
thisy  **  for  I  know  your  aunf  s  water- 
lilies.    When  I  see  them  growing,  I 
always  think  of  you.    It  would  be 
quite  like  Lucilla  Maijoribanks  to 
have  it  in  crimson — ^f  or  it  is  a  cheer- 
fal  colour,  you  know,  and  quite 
different  from  the  old  furniture; 
end  that  would  alwavs  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  dear  papa.      f^m  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  curiosity  of 
Garlingf  ord  was  excited  to  a  lively 
extent.    Many  people  even  went  so 
far  as  to  give  the  Browns  a  sitting 
in  their  glass-house,  with  the  hope 
of  having  a  peep  at  the  colour  of 
the  hangings  at  least.    But  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  too  sensible  a 
woman  to  leave  her  virgin  drawing- 
xoom  exposed  to  the  sun  when 


there  was  any,  and  to  the  photo- 
graphers, who  were  perhaps  more 
daxiigerous.  ''I  think  it  is  blue, 
for  my  part,"  said  Miss  Brown, 
who  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
rising  early  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
Doctor's  household  off  its  guard. 
"  Lucilla  was  always  a  great  one 
for  blue ;  she  thinks  it  is  becoming 
to  her  complexion ; "  which,  indeed, 
as  the  readers  of  this  history  are 
aware,  was  a  matter  of  fact.  As  for 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  did  her 
best  to  keep  up  this  agreeable 
mystery.  ''For  my  part,  I  am 
fond  of  neutral  tints,"  she  herself 
said,  when  she  was  questioned  on 
the  subject ;  **  anybody  who  knows 
me  can  easoly  guess  my  taste.  I 
should  have  been  born  a  Quaker, 
you  know,  I  do  so  like  the  drabs 
and  greys,  andall  those  soft  colours. 
You  can  have  as  much  red  and 
green  as  you  like  abroad,  where 
the  sun  is  strong,  but  here  it 
would  be  bad  style,"  said  Lu- 
cilla: from  which  the  most  simple- 
minded  of  her  auditors  drew  the 
natural  conclusion.  Thus  all  the 
world  contemplated  with  excite- 
ment the  first  Thursday  which  was 
to  open  this  enchanted  chamber  to 
their  admiring  eyes.  ''Don't  ex- 
pect any  r^gtuar  invitation,"  Miss 
Maijoribanks  said.  "I  hope  you 
will  all  come,  or  as  many  of  you  as 
can.  Papa  has  always  some  men 
to  dinner  with  him  that  day,  you 
know,  and  it  is  so  dreadfully  slow 
for  me  with  a  heap  of  men.  That 
is  why  I  fixed  on  Thursday.  I 
want  you  to  come  every  week,  so 
it  would  be  absurd  to  send  an  in- 
vitation ;  and  remember  it  is  not  a 
party,  only  an  Evening,"  said  Lu- 
cilla. "  I  shall  wear  a  white  frock 
high,  as  I  always  do.  Now  be  sure 
you  come." 

"But  we  can't  all  go  in  high 
white  frocks,"  said  Mrs  Chiley's 
niece,  Mary,  who,  if  her  trouueau 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  joys 
of  marriage,  would  not,  poor  soul ! 
have  found  very  much  left  This 
intimation  dismayed  the  bride  a 
little ;  for,  to  be  sure,  she  had  de- 
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cided  which  dress  she  was  to  wear 
before  Lucilla  spoke. 

"But,  my  dear,  you  are  mar- 
ried,'' said  Miss  Maijoribanks; "  that 
makes  it  quite  different :  come  in 
that  pretty  pink  that  is  so  becom- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  have  any 
dowdies,  for  my  part;  and  don't 
forget  that  I  shall  expect  you  all  at 
nine  o'clock." 

When  she  had  said  this,  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  proceeded  on  her  way, 
sowing  invitations  and  gratification 
roimd  her.  She  asked  the  youngest 
Miss  Brown  to  bring  her  music,  in 
recognition  of  her  ancient  claims  as 
the  songstress  of  society  in  Car- 
lingford;  for  LucUla  had  all  that 
regard  for  constituted  rights  which 
is  so  necessary  to  a  revolutionary 
of  the  highest  class.  She  had  no 
desire  to  shock  anybody's  preju- 
dices or  wound  anybody's  feelings. 
**  And  she  has  a  nice  little  voice," 
LucUla  said  to  herself,  with  the 
most  friendly  and  tolerant  feelings. 
Thus  Miss  Maijoiibanka  prepared 
to  establish  her  kingdom  with  a 
benevolence  which  was  almost  Uto- 
pian, not  upon  the  ruins  of  other 
thrones,  but  with  the  goodwill  and 
co-operation  of  the  lesser  powers, 
who  were,  to  be  sure,  too  feeble  to 
resist  her  advance,  but  whose  rights 
she  was  quite  ready  to  recognise, 
and  even  to  promote,,  in  her  own 
way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
here  to  indicate  a  certain  vague 
and  not  disagreeable  danger,  which 
appeared  to  some  experienced  per- 
sons to  shadow  Lucilla's  conquer- 
ing way.  Mr  Cavendish,  who  was 
a  young  man  of  refinement,  not  to 
say  that  he  h&d  a  very  nice  pro- 
perty, had  begun  to  pay  attention 
to  Miss  Maijoribanks  in  what  Mrs 
Chiley  thought  quite  a  marked 
way.  To  be  sure,  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  taking  her 
in  to  dinner,  which  was  not  his 

Slace,  being  a  young  man ;  but  he 
id  what  was  next  best,  and  man- 
(Buvred  to  get  the  place  on  her  left 
hand,  which,  in  a  party  composed 
chiefiy  of  men,  was  not  difficult  to 


manage.     For,  to  tell  the  truth,, 
most  of  the  gentlemen  present  were 
at  that  special  moment  more  in- 
terested   in   the    dinner  than  in 
Lucilla.    And  after  dinner  it  was 
Mr  Cavendish  who  was  the  first  to 
leave  the  room ;  and  to  hear  the 
two  talking  about  all  the  places 
they  had  been  to,  and  all  the  people 
they  had  met,  was  as  good  as  a 
play,  Mrs  Chiley  said.     Mr  Caven- 
dish confided  to  Lucilla  his  opin- 
ions upon  things  in  general,  and 
accepted  the  reproofs  which  she 
admini3tered(for  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  quite  unquestionable  in  her 
orthodoxy,  and  thought  it  a  duty, 
as  she  said,  always  to  sp^  with 
respect  of  religion)  when  his  senti- 
ments were  too   speculative,  and 
said,  "  How  charming  is  divine  phi- 
losophy !"  so  as,  for  the  moment,  to 
dazzle  Lucilla  herself,  who  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  compliment.     He 
came  to  her  assistance  when  she 
made  tea,  and  generally  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  which  are  expected  of  a 
man  who  is  paying  attention  to  a 
young  lady.  Old  Mrs  Chiley  watched 
the  nascent  regard  with  her  kind 
old  grandmotherly  eyes.     She  cal- 
culated over  in  her  own  mind  the 
details  of  his  possessions,  so  far  as 
the  public  was  aware  of  them,  and 
found  them  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory.   He  had  a  nice  property,  and 
then  he  was  a  very  nice,  inde!^  an 
unexceptionable  young  man;  and 
to  add  to  this,  it  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween Colonel  Chiley  and  Mr  Cen- 
tum, and  several  other  of  the  leading 
people  in  Carlingford,  that  he  was 
the  most  likely  man  to  represent 
the  borough  when  old  Mr  Chiltem, 
who  was  always  threatening  to  re- 
tire, fulfilled  his  promise.  Mr  Caven- 
dish had  a  very  handsome  house  a 
little  out  of  Ourlingford,  where  a 
lady  would  be  next  thingto  a  county 
lady — indeed  quite  a  county  lady, 
if  her  husband  was  the  Memoer  for 
Carlingford.      All  these  thoughts 
passed  through  Mrs  ChiJey's  mind^ 
and,  as  was  natural,  in  the  predoos 
moments  after  dinner,  were  suggest- 
ed in  occasional  words  of  meaning 
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to  tlie  understanding  ear  of  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  "  My  dear  Lucilla, 
it  is  just  the  position  that  would 
suit  you — ^with  your  talents  ! ''  the 
old  lady  said;  and  MiE»  Marjori- 
banks  did  not  say  No.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  not  at  the  present  moment 
the  least  inclination  to  get  married, 
as  she  truly  said;  it  would,  indeed, 
to  tell  the  truth,  disturb  her  plans 
considerably ;  but  still,  if  such  was 
the  intention  of  Providence,  and 
if  it  was  to  the  Member  for  Car- 
lingford,  LuciUa  felt  that  it  was 
stiO  credible  that  everything  might 
be  for  the  best  ''  But  it  is  a  great 
deal  too  soon  to  think  of  anything 
of  that  sort,"  Miss  Maijoribanks 
would  reply.  "If  I  had  thought 
of  that,  I  need  never  have  come 
home  at  all,  and  especially  when 
papi  has  been  so  good  about  every- 
thing." Yet  for  all  that  she  was 
not  ungracious  to  Mr  Cavendish 
when  he  came  in  first  as  usual  To 
marry  a  man  in  his  position  wotdd 
not,  after  all,  be  deranging  her  plans 
to  any  serious  extent  Indeed,  it 
would,  if  his  hopes  were  realised, 
constitute  LuciUa  a  kind  of  queen 
in  Carlingford,  and  she  could  not 
but  feel  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  a  kind  of  duty 
to  reconsider  her  resolution.  And 
thus  the  time  passed  while  the  draw- 
ing-room was  undergoing  renova- 
tion. Mr  Cavendish  had  been  much 
tantalised,  as  he  said,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  piano,  which  prevented 
them  from  having  any  music,  and 
Lucilla  had  even  been  tempted  into 
a  few  snatches  of  song,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  especially  the  Doctor 
himself  and  Colonel  ChUey,  being 
old-fashioned,  preferred  without 
the  accompaniment  And  thus  it 
was,  under  the  most  brilliant  aus- 
pices, and  with  the  full  confidence 
of  all  her  future  constituency,  that 
Miss  Marjoribanks  superintended 
the  arrangement  of  the  drawing- 
room  on  that  momentous  Thurs- 
day, which  was  to  be  the  real 
b^;inning  of  her  great  work  in 
Carlingford 


"  My  dear,  you  must  leave  your- 
self entirely  in  my  hands,"  Lucilla 
said  to  Barbara  Lake  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  eventful  day.  "  Don't 
get  impatient  I  daresay  you 
don't  know  many  x>eople,  and  it 
may  be  a  little  slow  for  you  at 
first;  but  everybody  has  to  put  up 
with  that,  you  know,  for  a  begin- 
ning. And,  by  the  by,  what  are 
you  going  to  wear  1 " 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it," 
said  Barbara,  who  had  the  painful 
pride  of  poverty,  aggravated  much 
by  a  sense  that  the  comforts  of 
other  people  were  an  injury  to  her. 
Poor  soul !  she  had  been  thinking 
of  little  else  for  at  least  a  week  past ; 
and  then  she  had  not  very  much 
choice  in  her  wardrobe;  but  her 
temperament  was  one  which  re- 
jected sympathy,  and  she  thought 
it  would  look  best  to  pretend  to  be 
indifferent  At  the  same  time,  she 
said  this  with  a  dull  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  the  colour  of  irritation ;  and 
she  could  not  help  asking  herself 
why  Lucilla,  who  was  not  so  hand- 
some as  she  was,  had  the  power  to 
array  herself  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
while  she,  Barbara,  had  nothing  but 
a  white  frock.  There  are  differences 
even  in  white  frocks,  though  the 
mascuUne  mind  may  be  unaware 
of  them.  Barbara's  muslin  had 
been  washed  six  times,  and  had  a 
very  different  air  from  the  vestal 
robes  of  her  patroness.  To  be 
sure,  Lucilla  was  not  taken  in,  in 
the  least,  by  her  companion's  look 
of  indifference,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  would  have  been  delighted 
to  bestow  a  pretty  dress  upon  Bar- 
bara, if  that  had  been  a  possible 
thing  to  do.  ^ 

'*  There  will  be  no  dress,"  said 
Miss  Maijoiibanks,  with  solenmity. 
"  I  have  insisted  upon  that  You 
know  it  is  not  a  party,  it  is  only  an 
Evening.  A  white  frock,  high — 
that  is  all  I  mean  to  wear;  and 
mind  you  don't  lose  patience.  I 
shaU  keep  my  eye  on  you;  and 
after  the  first,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
enjoy  yourself.  Good-bye  for  the 
present"    Miss  Maijoribanks  went 
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away  to  pnrsae  her  preparations, 
and  Barbara  proceeded  to  get  out 
her  dress  and  examine  it  It  was 
as  important  to  her  as  all  the  com- 
plicated i>araphemalia  of  the  even- 
Wb  arrangements  were  to  Ladlla. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  greater  in- 
terests involved  in  the  case  of  the 
leader;  but  then  Barbara  was  the 
soldier  of  fortune  who  had  to  open 
the  oyster  with  her  sword,  and 
she  was  feeling  the  point  of  it 
metaphorically  while  she  pulled 
out  the  breadths  of  her  white 
dress,  and  tried  to  think  that  they 
would  not  look  limp  at  night;  and 
what  her  sentiments  lost  in  breadth, 
as  comi>ared  with  Lucilla's,  they 
gained  in  intensity,  for — ^for  any- 
thing she  could  tell — her  life  might 
change  colour  by  means  of  this 
Thuraday  Evening;  and  such,  in- 
deed, was  her  hope.  Barbara  pre- 
pared for  her  first  appearance  in 
Orange  Lane,  with  a  mind  wound 
up  to  any  degree  of  daring.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  she  required 
to  keep  faith  with  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  in  anything  except  the  duet. 
For  other  matters  Biarbara  was 
quite  unscrupulous,  for  at  the  bot- 
tom she  could  not  but  feel  that  any 
one  who  was  kind  to  her  was  taking 
an  unwarrantable  liberty.  What 
right  had  Lucilla  Maijoribanks  to 
be  kind  to  herl  as  if  she  was  not 
as  good  as  Lucilla  any  day  I  and 
though  it  might  be  worth  her  while 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the 
moment,  it  was  slIU  an  insult,  in  its 
way,  to  be  avenged  if  an  opportu- 
nity ever  should  arise. 

The  evening  came,  as  evenings 
do  come  quite  indifferently  whether 
people  are  glad  or  sorry;  and  it  was 
with  a  calmness  which  the  other 
ladies  regarded  as  next  to  miracul- 
ous, that  Miss  Maijoribanks  took 
Colonel  Chiley's  arm  to  go  to  the 
dining-room.  We  say  the  other 
ladies,  for  on  this  great  occasion 
Mrs  Centum  and  Mrs  Woodbum 
were  both  among  the  dinner-guests. 
''To  see  her  eat  her  dinner  as  if 
she  had  nothing  on  her  mind!" 
Mrs  Centum  said  in  amazement: 


*'as  for  me,  though  nobody  can 
blame  me  if  anythmg  goes  wrong, 
I  could  enjoy  nothing  for  thinking 
of  it  And  I  must  say  I  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  dinner,"  she 
added,  with  a  certain  air  of  satiui- 
factioniyinMrsWoodbum'sear.  It 
was  when  they  were  going  up- 
stairs, and  Lucilla  was  behind  with 
Mrs  Chiley.  ''  The  fuss  the  men 
have  always  made  about  these  din- 
ners 1  and  except  for  a  few  made 
dishes  that  were  really  nothing,  yon 
know,  I  can't  say  /  saw  anytiung 

? articular  in  it    But  as  for  Lucilla, 
can't  think  she  has  any  feeling," 
said  the  banker's  wife. 

**  Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  because  yon 
don't  understand,"  said  Mrs  Wood- 
bum.  ''  She  is  kept  up,  you  know, 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  all  he- 
cause  she  has  set  her  heart  on  being 
a  comfort  to  her  dear  papa  1 " 

Such,  it  IB  true,  were  the  com- 
ments that  were  made  upon  the 
publio^irited  young  woman  who 
was  doing  so  much  for  Carlingford ; 
but  then  Ludlla  only  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  great  benef actois  of 
the  world.  An  hour  later  the  gloritf 
of  the  furniture  were  veiled  and 
hidden  in  a  radiant  flood  of  sodety, 
embracing  all  that  was  most  fur 
and  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
in  Carlingf  ord.  No  doubt  this  was 
a  world  of  heterogeneous  elements: 
but  then  if  there  nad  not  been  dil* 
Acuities  where  would  have  been  the 
use  of  Miss  Maijoribanks's  genius  t 
Mr  Bury  and  his  sister,  who  had 
been  unconsciously  mollified  by  the 
adndrable  dinner  provided  for  them 
down-stairs,  found  some  stray  lamhs 
in  the  assembly  who  were  in  need 
of  them,  and  thus  had  the  double 
satisfaction  of  combining  pleasure 
with  duty ;  and  though  there  were 
several  people  in  the  room  whose 
lives  were  a  burden  to  them  in  con- 
sequence of  Mrs  Woodbum's  re- 
markable gift,  even  they  found  it 
impossible  not  to  be  amused  by  an 
occasional  representation  of  an  ab- 
sent individual,  or  by  the  dashing 
sketch  of  Lucilla,  wfdch  she^  gavo 
at  intervals  in  her  comer,  amid  the 
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smothered  lao^ter  of  the  andienoe, 
who  were  half  ashamed  of  them- 
aelFes.  **  She  ia  never  ill-tempered, 
you  know/'  the  persons  who  felt 
themselTes  threatened  in  their  turn 
said  to  each  other  with  a  certain 
piteous  resignation;  and  oddly 
enough  it  was  in  general  the  most 
insignificant  people  about  who  were 
afraid  of  Mrs  Woodbum.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  dread 
neyer  entered   the  serene  inteUi- 

Snce  of  Miss  Maijoribanks,  who 
lieyed  in  herself  with  a  reason- 
able and  steady  faith.  As  for  old 
Mrs  Chiley,  who  had  so  many  funny 
little  ways,  and  whom  the  mimic 
executed  to  perfection,  she  also 
was  quite  caun  on  the  subject 
''You  know  there  is  nothing  to 
take  off  in  me^"  the  old  lady  would 
say;  ''I  always  wasasimple  body: 
and  then  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
all  your  grandmothers,  my  dear;" 
which  was  a  saying  calcuLatod,  as 
Miss  Maijoribanks  justly  observed, 
to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  Then 
the  Miss  Browns  had  brought  their 
photographs,  in  which  most  people 
In  Qrange  Lane  were  caricatured 
hideously,  but  with  such  a  charm- 
ing equality  that  the  most  exigeant 
f oigave  the  wrong  to  himself  in 
laughing  at  his  neighbours.  Miss 
Ibown  had  brought  her  music  too, 
and  sang  her  feeble  little  strain 
to  the  applause  of  her  immediate 
netghbours,  and  to  the  delight  of 
those  who  were  at  a  dbtance,  and 
who  could  talk  louder  and  flirt 
more  openly  under  cover  of  the 
music ;  and  there  were  other  young 
ladies  who  had  also  come  prepared 
with  a  little  roll  of  songs  or 
''  pieces."  Ludlla,  with  her  finger 
as  it  were  upon  the  pulse  of  the 
oompany,  let  them  all  exhibit  their 
powers  with  that,  enlightened  im- 
partiality which  we  have  already 
remarked  in  fator.  When  Mr  Caven- 
dish came  to  her  in  his  ingratiat- 
ing way,  and  asked  her  how  she 
oonld  possibly  let  all  the  sparrows 
chirp  like  that  when  the  nightin- 
gale was  present,  Miss  Maijori- 
banks proved  herself  proof  to  the 


flattery.  She  said,  ''  Do  go  away, 
like  a  good  man,  and  make  your- 
self agreeable.  There  are  so  few 
men,  you  know,  who  can  flirt  in 
Garlingford.  I  have  always  reck- 
oned upon  you  as  such  a  valuable 
assistant.  It  is  always  such  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  man  who  flirts," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks.  This  was 
a  sentiment  perhaps  too  large  and 
enlightened,  m  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  to  meet,  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  with  the  applause  of 
her  audience.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons immediately  surroimding  her 
thought,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  mere 
Ixm-mot  to  which  LuciUa  had 
given  utterance,  and  laughed  ac- 
cordingly; but  it  IB  needless  to  ex- 
plain that  these  were  persons  unable 
to  understand  her  genius.  All  this 
time  she  was  keeping  her  eyes  upon 
a  figure  in  the  comer  of  a  sofa,  which 
looked  as  if  it  was  glued  there, 
and  kept  staring  defiance  at  the 
world  in  general  from  under  black 
and  level  brows.  Lucilla,  it  is  true, 
had  introduced  Barbara  Lake  in 
the  most  flattering  way  to  Mrs 
Chiley,  and  to  some  of  the  young 
ladies  present;  but  then  she  was 
a  stranger,  and  an  intruder  into 
those  regions  of  the  blest,  and  she 
could  not  help  feeling  so.  If  her 
present  companions  had  not  wlus- 
pered  among  themselves,  "  Miss 
I^el  what  Miss  Lakel  Good 
gracious  1  Lake  the  drawing-master's 
daughter!"  she hewelf  would  still 
havereminded  herself  of  her  humble 
paternity.  Barbara  sat  as  if  she 
could  not  move  from  that  comer, 
looking  out  upon  everybody  with 
scared  eyes,  which  expressed  no- 
thing but  defiance,  and  in  her  own 
mind  making  the  reflections  of 
bitter  poverty  upon  tiie  airy  pretty 
figures  round  her,  in  all  the  varia- 
tions of  that  costume  which  Miss 
Maijoribanks  had  announced  as  the 
standard  of  dress  for  the  evening. 
Barbara's  muslin,  six  times  washed, 
was  not  more  different  from  the 
spotless  lightness  of  all  the  draperies 
round  her,  than  was  her  air  of 
fright^  and  at  the  same  time  of  de- 
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fiance,  from  the  gay  babble  and  plea- 
sant looks  of  the  group  which,  by 
a  chance  combination,  she  seemed 
to  form  part  of.  She  began  to  say 
to  herseU  that  she  had  much  bet- 
ter go  away,  and  that  there  never 
could  be  anything  in  common  be- 
tween those  frivolous  creatures  and 
her,  who  was  a  poor  man's  daughter ; 
and  she  began  to  get  dreadfully 
exasperated  with  Lucilla,  who  had 
beguiled  her  into  this  scene  to 
make  game  of  her,  as  poor  Barbara 
said ;  though,  so  far  from  making 
game  of  her,  nobody  took  much 
notice,  after  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  conversation,  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  woman.  It  was 
when  she  was  in  this  unhappy  hu- 
mour that  her  eye  fell  upon  Mr 
Cavendish,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
making  the  appeal  to  Lucilla  which 
we  have  already  recorded.  Bar- 
bara had  never  as  yet  had  a  lover, 
but  she  had  read  an  unlimited 
number  of  novels,  which  came  to 
nearly  the  same  tlung,  and  she  saw 
at  a  glance  that  this  was  somebody 
who  resembled  the  indispensable 
hero.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  fierce  interest,  and  remem- 
bered at  that  instant  how  often  in 
books  it  is  the  humble  heroine,  be- 
hind backs,  whom  all  the  young 
ladies  snub,  who  wins  the  hero  at 
the  last.  And  then  Miss  Maijori- 
banks,  though  she  sent  him  away, 
smiled  benignantly  upon  him.  The 
colour  flushed  -to  Barbara's  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes,  which  had  grown  dull 
and  fixed  between  fright  and  spite, 
took  sudden  expression  under  her 
straight  brows.  An  intention,  which 
was  not  so  much  an  intention  as  an 
instinct,  suddenly  sprang  into  life 
within  her ;  and  without  knowing, 
she  drew  a  long  breath  of  eagerness 
and  impotence.  He  was  standing 
quite  near  by  this  time,  doing  his 
duty  according  to  Miss  Maijori- 
banks's  orders,  and  flirting  with 
all  his  might ;  and  Barbara  looked 
at  him  just  as  a  hungry  schoolboy 
might  be  suppKOsed  to  look  at  a 
tempting  apple  just  out  of  his  reach. 
How  was  she  to  get  at  this  suitor 


of  LudUa's  1  It  would  have  given 
her  so  pure  a  delight  to  tear  down 
the  golden  apple,  and  tread  on  it, 
and  trample  it  to  nothing ;  and  then 
it  came  into  her  head  that  it  might 
be  good  to  eat  as  welL 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  who  was  in  six  places 
at  once,  suddenly  touched  Bar- 
bara's shoulder.  '*  Come  with  me  a 
minute ;  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing," she  said  loud  out.  Beurbam, 
on  her  side,  looked  round  with  a 
crimson  countenance,  feeling  that 
her  secret  thoughts  must  be  written 
in  her  guilty  eyes.  But  then  these 
were  eyes  which  could  be  utterly 
destitute  of  expression  when  they 
pleased,  though  their  owner,  at  pre- 
sent just  at  the  beginning  of  her 
experience,  was  not  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  She  stumbled  to  her 
feet  with  all  the  awkwardness 
natural  to  that  form  of  shyness 
which  her  temper  and  her  tempera- 
ment imited  to  produce  in  her. 
She  did  all  but  put  her  foot  through 
Miss  Brown's  delicate  skirt,  and  she 
had  neither  the  natural  disposition 
nor  the  acquired  grace  which  can 
carry  off  one  of  those  trifling  of- 
fences against  society.  Neverthe- 
less, as  she  stood  beside  LucUla  at 
the  piano,  the  company  in  general 
owned  a  little  thrill  of  curiosity. 
Who  was  she  1  A  girl  with  splen- 
did black  hair,  with  brows  as  level 
as  if  they  had  been  made  with  a 
line,  with  intense  eyes  which  look- 
ed a  little  oblique  under  that 
straight  bar  of  shadow.  Her  dress 
was  limp,  but  she  was  not  such  a 
figure  as  can  be  passed  over  even 
at  an  evening  puty ;  and  then 
her  face  was  a  little  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement 
She  seemed  to  survey  everybody 
with  that  defiant  look  which  was 
chiefly  awkwardness  and  temper, 
but  which  looked  like  pride  when 
she  was  standing  up  at  her  full 
height,  and  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, where  everybody  could  see  her. 
Most  people  concluded  she  was  an 
Italian  whom  Lucilla  had  picked 
up  somewhere  in  her  travels.    As 
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for  Mr  CavendiBli,  he  stopped  short 
altogether  in  the  occupation  which 
Miss  Maijoribanks  had  allotted  to 
him,  and  drew  close  to  the  piano. 
He  thought  he  had  seen  the  face 
somewhere  under  a  shabby  bonnet 
in  some  by-street  of  Carlingford, 
and  he  was  even  sufficiently  learned 
in  female  apparel  to  observe  the 
limpness  of  her  dress. 

This  preface  of  curiosity  had  all 
been  foreseen  by  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
and  she  paused  a  moment,  imder 
pretence  of  selecting  her  music,  to 
take  the  full  advantage  of  it ;  for 
Lucilla,  like  most  persons  of  ele- 
vated  aims,  was  content  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  success  of  her  work ; 
and  then  all  at  once,  before  the 
Carlingf  ord  people  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  thd  two  voices  rose, 
bursting  upon  the  astonished  com- 
munity like  a  sudden  revelation. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nobody  in  Carlingford,  except  the 
members  of  Dr  Marjoribanks's  din- 
ner-party, had  ever  heard  Lucilla 
sing,  much  less  her  companion ; 
and  the  account  which  these  gentle- 
men had  carried  home  to  their  wives 
had  been  generally  pooh-poohed  and 
put  down.  ''Mr  Centum  never 
liatens  to  a  note  if  he  can  help  it," 
said  the  banker's  wife,  "  and  how 
could  he  know  whether  she  had  a 
nice  voice  or  not?"  which,  indeed, 
was  a  powerful  argument.  But 
this  evening  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  The  words  were 
arrested  on  the  very  lips  of  the 
talkers;  Mrs  Woodburn  paused 
in  the  midst  of  doing  LuciUa,  and, 
as  we  have  before  said,  Mr  Caven- 
dish broke  a  flirtation  clean  off  at 
its  most  interesting  moment.  It 
is  impossible  to  record  what  they 
sang,  for  those  events,  as  everybody 
is  aware,  happened  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  present  generation  has  alto- 
gether forgotten  the  duet  which 
inade  so  extraordinary  an  impres- 
sion on  the  inhabitants  of  Orange 
Lane.  The  applause  with  which 
the  performance  was  received  reach- 
ed the  length  of  a  perfect  ovation. 


Barbara,  for  her  part,  who  was  not 
conscious  of  having  ever  been  ap- 
plauded before,  flushed  into  splen- 
did crimson,  and  shone  out  from 
under  her  straight  eyebrows,  in- 
toxicated into  absolute  beauty.  As 
for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  took  it 
more  calmly.  Lucilla  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  what  she  could 
do,  and  accordingly  she  was  not 
surprised  when  people  found  it 
remarkable.  She  consented,  on 
urgent  persuasion,  to  repeat  the 
last  verse  of  the  duet,  but  when 
that  was  over,  was  smilingly  ob- 
durate. ''Almost  everybody  can 
sing,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with 
a  magnificent  depreciation  of  her 
own  gift.  "Perhaps  Miss  Brown  will 
sing  us  something ;  but  as  for  me, 
you  know,  I  am  the  mistress  of  the 
house."  She  had  to  go  away  to 
attend  to  her  guests,  and  she  left 
Barbara  still  crimson  and  splendid, 
triumphing  over  her  limp  dress  and 
all  her  disadvantages  by  the  piano. 
Fortunately,  for  that  evening  Bar- 
bara's pride  and  her  shyness  pre- 
vented her  from  yielding  to  the 
repeated  demands  addressed  to  her 
by  the  admiring  audience.  She 
said  to  Mr  Cavendish,  with  a  dis- 
loyalty which  that  gentleman 
thought  piquant,  that  "  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  would  not  be  pleased ; " 
and  the  future  Member  for  Car- 
lingford thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  obey  the  injunctions  of 
the  mistress  of  the  feast  by  a  little 
fiirtation  with  the  gifted  xmknown. 
To  be  sure,  Barbara  was  not  gifted 
in  tcdk,  and  she  was  still  defiant 
and  contradictory;  but  then  her 
eyes  were  blazing  with  excitement 
under  her  level  eyebrows,  and  she 
was  as  willing  to  be  flirted  with  as 
if  she  had  known  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. And  then  Mr  Cavendish  had 
a  weakness  for  a  contralto.  While 
this  little  by-play  was  going  on, 
Lucilla  was  moving  about,  the 
centre  of  a  perfect  tumult  of  ap- 
plause. No  more  complete  success 
could  be  imagined  than  that  of  this 
first  Thursday  Evening,  which  was 
remarkable  in  the  records  of  Car- 
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lingford;  and  yet  perhaps  Miss  Mar- 
joiibanks,  like  other  conquerors, 
was  destined  to  build  her  victory 
upon  sacrifice.  She  did  not  feel 
any  alarm  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  even  if  she  had,  that  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  Lucilla's 


proceedings.  She  was  not  the 
woman  to  shrink  from  a  sacrifice 
when  it  was  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  object  of  her  life :  and 
that,  as  everybody  knew  who  knew 
Miss  MaijoribaiiJcSy  was  to  be  a 
comfort  to  her  dear  papa. 


CHAPTER  ZI. 


"You  have  never  told  us  who 
your  unknown  was,"  said  Mr  Caven- 
dish. "I  suppose  she  is  profes- 
sional Carlingf ord  could  not  pos- 
sibly possess  two  such  voices  in 
private  life." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  two 
such  voices,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks;  "her  voice  suits  mine,  you 
know.  It  is  always  a  great  thing 
to  find  two  voices  that  suit  I 
never  would  chose  to  have  profes- 
sional singers,  for  my  part.  Tou 
have  to  give  yourself  up  to  music 
when  you  do  such  a  thing,  and  that 
is  not  my  idea  of  society.  I  am 
very  fond  of  music,"  said  Lucillar— 
"  excessively  fond  of  it ;  but  then 
everybody  is  not  of  my  opinion — 
and  one  has  to  take  so  many  things 
into  consideration.  For  people  who 
give  one  party  in  the  year  it  does 
very  well— but  then  I  hate  parties : 
the  only  pleasure  in  society  is 
when  one's  friends  come  to  see  one 
without  any  ado." 

"In  white  frodDB,  ^H/A,"Jsaid  Mrs 
Woodbum,  who  could  not  help  as- 
suming Ludlla's  manner  for  the 
moment,  even  while  addressing 
herself ;  but  as  the  possibility  of 
such  a  UBMnajesU  did  not  even 
occur  to  Miss  Maijoribai^,  she 
accepted  the  observation  in  good 
faith. 

"  Yes ;  I  hate  a  grand  toilette 
when  it  is  only  a  meeting  of 
friends,"  she  said^-"  for  the  girls, 
vou  know;  of  course  you  married 
ladies  can  always  do  what  you  like. 
Yon  have  your  husbands  to  please," 
said  Lucilla.  And  this  was  a  little 
hard  upon  her  satirist^  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  was  a  particular  of 
domestic  duty  to  which  Mrs  Wood* 


bum  did  not  much  devote  herself, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Orange 
Lane. 

"  But  about  the  contralto,"  said 
Mr  Cavendish,  who  had  come  to 
call  on  Miss  Maijoribanks  under 
his  sister's  wing,  and  desired  above 
all  things  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  as  mdeed  is 
a  man's  duty  under  such  circam- 
stances.  "You  are  always  states- 
manlike in  you  views ;  but  I  can- 
not understand  why  you  let  poor 
little  Molly  Brown  cany  on  her 
chirping  when  you  had  such  an 
astonishing  force  in  reserve.  She 
must  have  been  covered  with  con- 
fusion, the  po<^  little  souL" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mrs 
Woodbum,  pursuing  her  favourite 
occnpationasusuaL  "Sheonlysaid, 
'Qoodness  me!  how  hi|^  LuciUa 
goes  1  Do  you  like  that  dreadfuUy 
high  music  1'  and  made  little  eye- 
brows." To  be  sure,  the  mimic 
made  Miss  Brown's  eyebrows,  and 
spoke  in  her  voice,  so  that  even 
LudUa  found  it  a  little  diiSLcult  to 
keep  her  gravity.  But  then  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  defended  by  h«r 
mission,  and  she  felt  in  her  heart 
that,  representing  public  interest 
as  she  did,  it  was  her  duty  to  avoid 
all  complicity  in  any  attack  upon  an 
individual ;  and  consequently,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  her  duty  also 
to  put  Mrs  Woodbum  down. 

"  Molly  Brown  has  a  very  nice 
little  voice,"  said  Ludlla,  with 
most  disheartening  gravity.  "I 
like  to  hear  her  mng,  for  my  pari— 
the  only  thing  is  uiat  she  wants 
cultivation  a  little.  It  doesn't 
matter  much,  you  know,  whether  or 
not  you  have  a  voice  to  begin  with. 
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It  is  cnltivation  that  is  the  thing," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  deliber- 
ately. ^'  I  hope  you  really  thought 
it  was  a  pleasant  evening.  Of 
oonise  everybody  said  so  to  me ; 
but  then  one  can  never  put  any 
faith  in  that.  I  have  said  it  my- 
self ever  so  many  times  when  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  mean  it.  For  my- 
self ,  I  don't  give  any  importance  to 
the  fiiBt  evening.  Anybody  can  do 
a  thing  once,  you  know ;  the  second 
and  the  third,  and  so  on — ^that  is  the 
real  test.  But  I  hope  you  thought 
it  pleasant  so  far  as  it  went.'' 

'^  It  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
pleasant,"  said  Mr  Cavendish;  '*  and 
aa  for  your  conception  of  social 
politics,  it  is  masterly,"  the  future 
ILP.  added,  in  a  tone  which  struck 
Ludlla  as  very  significant;  not  that 
ahe  cared  particularly  about  Mr 
Cavendish's  meaning,  butstUl,  when 
a  young  man  who  intends  to  go 
into  Parliament  congratulates  a 
young  lady  upon  her  statesmanlike 
views  and  her  conception  of  poli- 
tics, it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
looks  a  little  particular;  and  then, 
if  that  was  what  he  meant^  it  was 
no  doubt  Ludlla's  duty  to  make 
up  her  mind. 

''  Oh,  you  know,  I  went  through 
a  course  of  political  economy  at 
Mount  Pleasant,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh ;  ''  one  of  the  Miss  Blounts 
was  dreadfully  strong-minded.  I 
wonder,  for  my  part,  that  she  did 
not  make  me  hterary;  but  for- 
tunately I  escaped  that." 

"Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  Mr 
Cavendish.  '*  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  Prime-minister.  That  contralto 
of  yours  is  charming  raw  material ; 
but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  put  her 
through  an  diementary  course.  She 
knows  how  to  sing,  but  she  does 
not  know  how  to  move ;  and  as  for 
talking,  she  seems  to  expect  to  be 
insulted.  If  you  make  a  pretty- 
behaved  young  lady  out  of  that^ 
yon  wiU  beat  Adam  Smith." 

'^  Oh,  I  don't  know  much  about 
Adam  Smith,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
baoks.  ''I  think  Miss  Martha 
thouj^t  him  rather  old-fashioned. 


As  for  poor  Barbara,  she  is  only  a 
little  shy,  but  that  will  soon  wear 
off.  I  don't  see  what  need  she  has 
to  talk — or  to  move  either,  for  that 
matter.  I  thought  she  did  very  well 
indeed  for  a  girl  who  never  goes 
into  society.  Was  it  not  clever  of 
me  to  find  her  out  the  very  first  day 
IwasinCarlingford?  It  has  always 
been  so  difficult  to  find  a  voice  that 
went  perfectly  with  mine." 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  clever,"  said 
Mr  Cavendish:  for  Mrs  Woodbum, 
finding  herself  unappreciated,  was 
silent  and  making  notes.  "  It  was 
a  stroke  of  genius.  So  her  name 
is  Barbara  1  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  ask  where  Madem- 
oiselle Barbara  comes  from,  or  if  ^e 
belongs  to  anybody,  or  lives  any- 
where. My  own  impression  is  that 
you  mean  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  a 
box  all  the  week  through,  and  pro- 
duce^ her  only  on  the  Thursday 
evenings.  I  have  a  weakness  for  a 
fine  contealto.  If  she  had  been  ex- 
isting in  an  ordinary  habitation  like 
other  people  in  Carlingf  ord,  I  should 
have  heard  her,  or  hcArd  of  her.  It 
is  dear  to  me  that  you  keep  her 
shut  up  in  a  box." 

«ExacUy''saidLucma.  "Idon't 
mean  to  tell  you  anything  about 
her.  You  may  be  sure,  now  I  have 
found  her  out,  I  mean  to  keep  her 
for  myself.  Her  box  is  quite  a 
pretty  one,  like  what^  Oulliver  had 
somewhere.  It  is  just  time  for 
lunch,  and  you  are  both  going  to 
stay,  I  hope;  and  there  is  poor 
Mary  Chiley  and  her  husband  com- 
ing through  the  garden.  What  a 
pity  it  is  he  is  such  a  goose!" 

"Tes;  but  you  know  she  never 
would  take  her  uncle's  advice,  my 
dear,"  said  the  incorrigible  mimic, 
putting  on  Mrs  Chiley's  face;  ''and 
being  an  orphan,  what  could  any- 
body dol  And  then  she  does  not 
get  on  wi^  his  family.  By  the 
way,"  Mrs  Woodbum  said,  falling 
into  her  natural  tone,  if  indeed 
she  could  be  said  to  have  a  natural 
tone— -"I  wonder  if  anybody  ever 
does  get  on  with  her  husband's 
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family."  The  question  "was  one 
which  was  a  little  grave  to  herself 
at  the  moment  j  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  she  returned  to  her 
identity — for  there  was  no  telling 
how  long  the  Woodbums,  who  had 
come  for  Christmas^  meant  to  stay. 
''I  shall  be  quite  interested  to 
watch  you,  Lucilla,  when  it  comes 
to  be  your  turn,  and  see  how  you 
manage/'  she  went  on,  with  a  keen 
look  at  Mias  Marjoribanks ;  and 
Mr  Cavendish  laughed.  He  too 
looked  at  her,  and  Ludlla  felt 
herself  in  rather  a  delicate  posi- 
tion :  not  that  she  was  agitated, 
as  might  have  been  the  case  had 
the  future  M.P.  for  Carlingford 
"engaeed  her  affections,"  as  she 
herself  would  have  said.  Fortun- 
ately these  young  affections  were 
quite  free  as  yet ;  but  nevertheless 
Miss  Maijoribariks  felt  that  the 
question  was  a  serious  one,  as  com- 
ing from  the  sister  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  undeniably  paying  her 
attention.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  alarm  a  leading  member  of 
a  family  into  which  it  was  possible 
she  might  enter ;  and  then  at  the 
same  titaae  she  intended  to  reserve 
fully  all  her  individual  rights. 

"  I  always  make  it  a  point  never 
to  shock  anybod/s  prejudices," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks.  '*  I  should 
do  just  the  same  with  them  as  with 
other  people ;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  show  from  the  first  that  you 
mean  to  be  good  friends  with 
everybody.  But  then  I  am  so  lucky: 
I  can  cUways  get  on  with  people," 
said  Lucilla,  rising  to  greet  the  two 
unfortunates  who  had  come  to 
Colonel  Chile/s  to  spend  a  merry 
Christmas,  and  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  And 
then  they  all  went  down-stairs  and 
lunched  together  very  pleasantly. 
As  for  Mr  Cavendish,  he  was 
"quite  devoted,"  as  poor  Mary 
Chiley  said,  with  a  touch  of  envy. 
To  be  sure,  her  ttmuseau  was  still  in 
its  full  glory ;  but  yet  life  under 
the  conditions  of  marriage  was  not 
nearly  such  fun  as  it  had  been  when 
she  was  a  young  lady,  and  had 


some  one  paying  attention  to  her : 
and  she  rather  grudged  Lucilla  that 
climax  of  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  superior  standing  and 
dignity  as  a  married  lady.    And 
Mrs  Woodbum  too  awoke  from  her 
study  of  the  stupid  young  husband 
to  remark  upon  her  brother's  be- 
haviour :  she  had  not  seen  the  two 
together  so  often  as  Mrs  Chiley 
had  done,  and  consequently  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  thought 
had  occurred  to  her.    She  too  had 
been   bom   "one   of   the   Caven- 
dishes," as  it  was  common  to  say 
in  Carlingford,  with  a  certain  im- 
posing   yet  vague  grandeur,  and 
she  was  a  little  shocked,  like  any 
good  sister,  at  the  first  idea.     She 
watched  Lucilla's  movements  and 
looks  with  a  quite  different  kind 
of  attention  after  this  idea  struck 
her,  and  made  a  rapid  private  cal- 
culation as  to  who    Dr   Marjori- 
banks's  connections  were,  and  what 
he   would   be  likely  to  give  his 
daughter ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
Lucilla  did  not  deceive  herself,  but 
that   Mr    Cavendish's    attentions 
must  have  been  marked  indeed. 

This  was  the  little  cloud  which 
arose,  as  we  have  said,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  over  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  prosperous  way.    When 
the  luncheon  was  over  and  they 
had  all  gone,  Lucilla  took  a  few 
minutes  to  think  it  over  before  she 
went  out    It  was  not  that  she  was 
unduly  flattered  by  Mr  Cavendish's 
attentions,  as  might  have  happened 
to  an  inexperienced  young  woman ; 
for  Lucilla,  with    her  attractions 
and  genius,  had  not  reached  the 
mature  age  of   nineteen   without 
receiving  the  natural  homage  of 
mankind  on  several  clearly-defined 
occasions.    But  then  the  present 
case  had  various  features  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  prevented  Lucilla 
from  crushing  it  in  the  bud,  as  she 
had  meant  to  do  with  her  cousin's 
ill-fated  passion.    She  had  to  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  her  mission 
in  Carlingford,  which  was   more 
important  than  anything  else ;  but 
though    Miss    Marjoril^nks    had 
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vowed  herself  to  the  reorganisation 
of  society  in  her  native  town,  she 
had  not  by  any  means  vowed  that  it 
was  absolutely  as  Miss  Maijoribanks 
that  she  was  to  accomplish  that  re- 
novation. And  then  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  very  idea  of  being 
M.P.  for  Carlingford  which  moved 
the  mind  of  Lacilla.  It  was  a 
perfectly  ideal  position  for  a  wo- 
man of  her  views,  and  seemed 
to  offer  the  very  field  that  was 
necessaiy  for  her  ambition.  This 
was  the  reason,  of  all  others,  which 
made  her  less  carefnl  to  prevent 
Mr  Cavendish  from  '' saying  the 
words''  than  she  had  been  with 
Tom.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a 
trial  to  leave  the  drawing-room 
after  it  had  just  been  furnished  so 
entirely  to  her  liking — ^not  to  say 
to  her  complexion  ]  but  still  it  was 
a  sacrifice  which  might  be  made. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  prepared  herself  for  the 
possible  modifications  which  cir- 
cumstances might  impose.  She  did 
not  make  any  rash  resolution  to 
resist  a  change  which,  on'the  whole, 
might  possibly  be  ''  for  the  best,'' 
but  prepared  herself  to  take  every- 
thing into  consideration,  and  pos- 
sibly to  draw  from  it  a  superior 
good:  in  short,  she  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  a  superior  mind, 
trained  in  sound  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  might  be  expected  to 
look  upon  the  possible  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  with  an  enlightened 
regard  to  the  uses  of  all  things, 
and  to  the  comparative  values  on 
either  side. 

Barbara  Lake,  as  it  happened,  was 
out  walking  at  the  very  moment 
when  Miss  Maijoribanks  sat  down 
to  consider  this  question.  She  had 
gone  to  the  School  of  Design  to 
meet  Rose,  with  an  amiability  very 
unusual  in  her.  Rose  had  made 
such  progress,  after  leaving  Mount 
Pleasant,  under  her  father's  care, 
and  by  the  help  of  that  fine  feeling 
for  art  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  history, 
that  the  chaiige  of  the  female 
pupils  in  the  School  of  Design  had 
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been  confided  to  her,  with  a  tiny 
little  salary,  which  served  Mr  Lake 
as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  favour- 
ite little  daughter  with  him.    No- 
thing could  be  supposed  more  un- 
like   Barbara    than    her   younger 
sister,  who  just  came  up  to  her 
shoulder,  and  was  twice  as  service- 
able  and  active  and  ''nice,"  ac-   . 
cording  to   the  testimony  of  all 
the  children.    Barbara  had  led  her 
father  a  hard  life,  poor  man !  the 
time   that    Rose   was   at   Mount 
Pleasant ;  but  now  that  his  assist- 
ant had  come  back  again,  the  poor 
drawing-master  had  recovered  all 
his  old  spirits.    She  was  just  com- 
ing out  of  the  School  of  Design,  - 
with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm, 
when    Barbara   met    her.      There 
were  not  many  pupils,  it  is  true, 
but  still  there  were  enough  to  worry 
poor  Rose,  who  was  not  an  impos- 
ing personage,  and  who  was  daily 
wounded   by  the   discovery  that 
after  all  there  are  but  a  limited 
number  of  persons  in  this  world, 
especially  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community,  and  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  who  have  a  feeling  for 
art    It  was  utterly  inconceivable 
to  the  young  teacher  how  her  girls 
could  be  so  clever  as  to  find  out 
each  a  different  way  of    putting 
the  sublime  features  of  we  Bel- 
veder  Apollo  out  of  drawing,  and 
she   was  still  revolving  this  diffi- 
cult problem  when  her  sister  joined 
her.    Barbara,  for   her  part,  was 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  a  hero 
much  more  interesting  than  he  of 
Olympus.      She  was  flushed  and 
eager,  and  looking  very  handsome 
under  her  shabby  bonnet ;  and  her 
anxiety  to  have  a  confidant  was  so 
great  that    she   made    a  dart  at 
Rose,  and  grasped  her  by  the  arm 
under  which  she  was  carrying  her 
portfolio,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  the  young  artist.     She  asked, 
with  a  little  anxiety,  "What  is  the 
matter  1  is  there  anything  wrong 
at    homel"    and    made    a    rapid 
movement  to  get  to  the  other  aide. 
"Oh,  Rose,"  said  Barbara,  pant- 
ing with  haste  and  agitation, "  only 
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eveiybody's  equal,  and  we  are  no- 
body's equal.  We  have  a  rank  of 
our  own.  K  you  would  only  re- 
member this,  you  would  not  grudge 
anything  to  Lucilla  Maijoribanks ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
very  kind  to  you." 

"  Oh,  bother ! "  said  the  unfeeling 

Barbara.     **  Tou  do  nothing  but 

encourage  papa  with  your  nonsense. 

And  I  should  like  to  know  what 

right  Lucilla  Maijoribanks  has  to 

be  kind  to  me  ?    If  I  am  not  as 

good  as  she,  it  is  a  very  strange 

thing.     I  should  never   take  the 

trouble  to  think  about  him  if  it 

was  not  that  Lucilla  believes  he  is 

paying  her  attention — ^that  is  the 

great  fun.     It  would  be  delicious  to 

take  him  from  her,  and  make  game 

of  her  and  her  kindness.    Qood- 

ness !  there  he  is  again.    I  felt  sure 

that  he  would  tiy  to  find  out  the 

house." 

And  Barbara  crimsoned  higher 
than  ever,  and  held  Rose  fast  by 
the  arm,  and  called  her  attention  by 
the  most  visible  and  indeed  tangible 
signs  to  the  elegant  apparition,  like 
any  other  underbred  young  woman. 
As  for  Rose,  she  was  a  little  gentle- 
woman bom,  and  had  a  horror  un- 
spei^ble  of  her  sister's  bad  man- 
ners. When  Mr  Cavendish  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  address  Barbara, 
it  was  the  pretty  grey  eyes  of  Bose 
lifted  to  lus  face  with  a  look  of 


straightforward  surprise  and  inquiry 
which  made  him  retire  so  hastily. 
He  took  off  his  hat  again  more  re- 
spectfully than  before,  and  pursued 
his  walk  along  Orove  Street,  as  if 
he  had  no  ulterior  intention  in 
visiting  that  humble  part  of  the 
town.  As  for  Barbara,  she  held 
Bose  faster  than  ever,  and  almost 
pinched  her  arm  to  move  her  at- 
tention. *'I  knew  he  was  trying  to 
find  out  the  house,"  she  said,  in  an 
exultant  whisper.  ^'And  Lucilla 
thinks  he  is  paying  her  attention !" 
For  to  be  sure  when  Miss  Maijori- 
banks took  to  being  kind  to  Bar- 
bara, she  conferred  upon  the  con- 
tralto at  the  same  moment  a  pal- 
pable injury  and  grievance,  which 
was  what  the  drawing -master's 
daughter  had  been  looking  for,  for 
several  years  of  her  life.  And  na- 
turally Lucilla,  who  was  at  this 
moment  thinking  it  all  over  under 
the  soft  green  shadows  from  her 
new  hangings,  was  deprived  of 
the  light  which  might  have  been 
thrown  on  her  reflections,  had  she 
seen  what  was  going  on  in  Grove 
Street  But  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity are  such  that  even  a  woman 
of  genius  cannot  altogether  over- 
step them.  And  Lucilla  stUl  con- 
tinued to  think  that  Mr  Cavendish 
was  pajdng  her  attention,  which, 
indeed,  was  also  the  general  opinion 
in  Grange  Lane. 


CHAFTEB  XII. 


The  second  of  her  Thursday  even- 
ings fonnd  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
though  secure,  i>erhaps  more  anxi- 
ous than  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  charm  of  the  first  novelty  was 
gone,  and  Lucilla  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  that  her  subjects  had  the  good 
sense  to  recognise  all  the  benefits 
which  she  was  going  to  confer  up- 
on them.  **  It  is  the  second  time 
that  counts,"  she  said  in  confidence 
to  Mrs  Chiley.  ''Last  Thursday 
they  wanted  to  see  the  drawing- 
room,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
what  sort  of  thing  it  was  to  be. 


Dear  Mrs  Chiley,  it  is  to-ni^ht  that 
is  the  test,"  said  Lucilla,  giving  a 
nervous  pressure  to  her  old  friend's 
hand ;  at  least  a  pressure  that  would 
have  betokened  the  existence  of 
nerves  in  any  one  else  but  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  whose  magnificent 
organisation  was  beyond  any  sus- 
picion of  such  weakness.  But, 
nevertheless,  Mrs  Chiley,  who  watch- 
ed her  with  grandmotherly  interest, 
was  comforted  to  perceive  that 
LuciQa,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
had  strength  of  mind  to  eat  her 
dinner.    ''She  wants  a  little  sup- 
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port,  poor  dear/'  the  old  lady  said 
in  her  heart;  for  she  was  a  kinder 
critic  than  the  younger  matrons, 
who  felt  instinctively  that    Mias 
Maijoribanks  was  doing  what  they 
ought  to  have  done.    She  took  her 
favourite's  arm  in  hers  as  they  went 
up-stairs,  and  gave  Mr  Cavendish  a 
kindly  nod  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  theuL   "  He  will  come  and  give 
you  his  assistance  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can  get  away  from  the  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs  ChUey,  in  her  consolatory 
tone ;  **  but,  good  gracious,  Lucilla, 
what  is  the  matter?"    The  cause 
of  this  exclamation  was  a  universal 
hum  and  rustle  as  of  many  dresses 
and  many  voices :  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  when  Miss  Maijoribanks  and 
her  companion  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  they  found  themselves 
lost  in   a  laughing  crowd,  which 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  landing. 
"There  is  no  room,  Lucilla.    Lu- 
cilla, everybody  in  Carlingford  is 
here.    Do  make  a  little  room  for 
us  in  the  drawing-room,"  cried  this 
overplus  of  society.    If  there  was 
an  enviable  woman  in  Carlingford 
at  that  moment,  it  certainly  was 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  standing  on  the 
top  of  her  own  stairs,  scanty  able 
to  penetrate  through  the  throng  of 
her  guests.    Her  self-possession  did 
not  forsake  her  at  this  supreme 
moment.    She  grasped  Mrs  Chiley 
once  again  with  a  little  significant 
gesture  which  pleased  the  old  lady, 
for  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she 
was  Lucilla's  only  confidante  in  her 
brilliant  but  perilous  undertaking. 
"  Thef/  will  not  be  able  to  get  in 
when  they  come  ux>-stairs,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks;   and  whether 
the  faint  inflection  in  her  voice 
meant    exultation   or    disappoint- 
ment, her  old   friend  could   not 
make  up  her  mind.    But  the  scene 
changed  when  the  rightful  sovereign 
entered  the  gay  but  disorganised 
dominion  where  her  subjects  at- 
tended her.    Before  any  one  knew 
how  it  was  done.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
had  re-established  order,  and,  what 
was   still   more  important,  made 
room.    She  said,  "You  girls  have 


no  business  to  get  into  comers. 
The  comers  are  for  the  people  that 
can  talk.   It  is  one  of  my  principles 
always  to  flirt  in  the  middle  of  the 
company,"  said  Lucilla;  and  again, 
as    happened   so    often,  ignorant 
people  laughed  and  thought  it  a 
ban  mot    But  it  is  needless  to  in- 
form the  more  intelligent  persons 
who  understand  Miss  MarjoribankSy 
that  it  was  by  no  means  a  bon  motf 
but  expressed  Lucilla's  convictions 
with  the  utmost  sincerity.    Thus  it 
happened  that  the  second  Thurs- 
day was  more  brilliant  and  infinite- 
ly more  gratifying  than  the  first 
had  been.    For  one  thing,  she  felt 
sure  that  it  was  not  to  see  the  new 
furniture,  nor  to  criticise  this  new 
sort  of  entertainment,  but  with  the 
sincerest  intention  of  enjoyingthem- 
selves,  that'all  the  people  had  come; 
and  there  are  moments  when  the 
egotism  of  the  public  conveys  the 
highest  compliment   that  can  be 
paid  to  the  great  minds  which  take 
in  hand  to  rule  and  to  amuse  it 
The  only  drawback  was,  that  Bar- 
bara Lake  did  not  show  the  same 
modesty  and  reticence  as  on  the 
former  occasion.    Far  from  being 
sensibly  silent,  which  she  had  been 
so  prudent  as  to  be  on  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks's  first  Thursday,  she  foigot 
herself  so  far  as  to  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  Mr  Cavendish's  valuable 
time,  which  he  might  have  employ- 
ed much  more  usefully.    She  not 
only  sang  by  herself  when  he  asked 
her,  having  brought  some  music 
with  her  unseen  by  Lucilla,  but  she 
kept  sitting  upon  the  stool  before 
the  piano  ever  so  long  afterwards, 
detaining  him,  and,  as  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks had  very  little  doubt,  mak- 
ing an  exhibition  of  herself;  for 
the  fact  was,  that  Barbara,  having 
received  one  good  gift  from  nature, 
had  been  refused  the  other,  and  could 
not  talk.    When  Lucilla,  arrested 
in  the  midst  of  her  many  occupa- 
tions, heard  her   protegee's   voice 
rising  alone,  she  stopped  quite  short 
with  an  anxiety  which  it  was  touch- 
ing to  behold.      It  was  not  the 
jealou^  of  a  rival  cantatiice  which. 
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inspired  Miss  Marjoribanks's  coun- 
tenance, but  the  far  broader  and 
grander  anxiety  of  an  accomplished 
statesman,  who  sees  a  rash  and 
•untrained  hand  meddling  with  his 
most  delicate  machinery.  Lucilla 
ignored  everything  for  the  moment 
— ^her  own  voice,  and  Mr  Caven- 
dish's attentions,  and  every  merely 
secondary  and  personal  emotion. 
All  these  details  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  fear  that  Barbara  would  not 
acquit  herself  as  it  was  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  the  house  that 
she  should  acquit  herself;  that  she 
should  not  sing  well  enough,  or 
that  she  should  sing  too  much. 
Once  more  Miss  Maijoribanks  put 
her  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the 
community  as  she  and  they  listened 
together.  Fortunately,  things  went 
so  far  well  that  Barbara  sang  her 
very  best,  and  kept  up  her  prestige: 
but  it  was  different  in  the  second 
particular ;  for,  unluckily,  the  con- 
tralto knew  a  great  many  songs, 
and  showed  no  inclination  to  stop. 
Nothing  remained  for  it  but  a 
bold  cotfp,  which  Lucilla  execut- 
ed with  all  her  natural  coolness 
and  talent  ''My  dear  Barbara," 
she  said,  putting  her  hands  on 
the  singer's  shoulders  as  she  fin- 
ished her  strain,  ''that  is  enough 
for  to-night  Mr  Cavendish  "mil 
take  you  down-stairs  and  get  you  a 
cup  of  tea;  for  you  know  there  is 
no  room  to-night  to  serve  it  up- 
stairs.'' Thus  Miss  Marjoribanks 
proved  herself  capable  of  preferring 
her  great  work  to  her  personal  sen- 
timents, which  is  generally  consid- 
ered next  to  impossible  for  a  wo- 
man. She  did  what  perhaps  no- 
body else  in  the  room  was  capable 
of  doing :  she  sent  away  the  gentle- 
man who  was  paying  attention  to 
her,  in  company  with  the  girl  who 
was  paying  attention  to  hun ;  and 
at  that  moment,  as  was  usual  when 
she  was  excited,  Barbara  was  splen- 
did, with  her  crimson  cheeks,  and 
the  eyes  blasdng  out  from  under 
ker  level  eyebrows.  This  Miss 
Maijoribanks  did,  not  in  ignorance, 
Imt  with  a  perfect  sense  of  what 


she  was  about.  It  was  the  only 
way  of  preventing  her  Evening 
from  losing  its  distinctive  character. 
It  was  the  Lamp  of  sacrifice  which 
Lucilla  had  now  to  employ,  and  she 
proved  herself  capable  of  the  exer- 
tion. But  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  indignation 
of  old  Mrs  Chiley,  or  the  unmiti- 
gated amazement  of  the  company 
in  general,  which  was  conscious  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr  Cavendish 
was  paying  attention  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks, and  that  he  had  been 
flirting  in  an  inexcusable  manner 
with  Miss  Lake.  "My  dear,  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
bold  girl,"  Mrs  Chiley  said  in  Lu- 
ciUa's  ear.  "I  will  go  down  and- 
look  after  them  if  you  like.  A  girl 
like  that  always  leads  thegentlemen 
astray,  you  know.  I  never  liked  the 
looks  of  her.  Let  me  go  down-stairs 
and  look  after  them,  my  dear.  I 
am  sure  I  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  You  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  dear 
Mrs  Chiley,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks 
— "some of  them  wiU  bring  you  one; 
but  I  can't  let  you  take  any  trou- 
ble about  Barbara.  She  had  to  be 
stopped,  you  know,  or  she  would 
have  turned  us  into  a  musical 
party;  and  as  for  Mr  Cavendish, 
he  is  the  best  assistant  I  have. 
There  are  so  few  men  in  Carlingf ord 
who  can  flirt,"  said  LuciUa,  regret- 
fully. Her  eyes  fell  as  she  spoke 
upon  young  Osmond  Brown,  who 
was  actually  at  that  moment  talk- 
ing to  Mr  Bury's  curate,  with  a 
disregard  of  his  social  duties  pain- 
ful to  contemplate.  Poor  Osmond 
started  when  he  met  Miss  Maijori- 
banks's  reproachful  eye. 

"  But  then  I  don't  know  how," 
said  the  disconcerted  youth, — and 
he  blushed,  poor  boy,  being  only 
eighteen,  and  not  much  more  than 
a  schoolboy.  As  for  Lucilla,  who 
had  no  intention  of  putting  up 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  she  sent 
off  the  curate  summarily  for  Mrs 
Chiley's  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  did  not  mean  you,  my  dear 
Osy,"  she  said,  in  her  motherly 
tone.      "When  you   are   a  little 
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older  we  shall  see  what  you  can 
do;  but  you  are  not  at  all  dis- 
agreeable for  a  boy/'  she  added,  en- 
couragingly,  and  took  Osmond's 
arm  as  she  made  her  progress  down 
the  room  with  an  indulgence  worthy 
of  her  maturer  years;  and  even  Mrs 
Centum  and  Mrs  Woodbum  and  the 
Miss  Browns,  who  were,  in  a  man- 
ner, Lucilla's  natural  rivals,  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  this  evi- 
dence of  her  powers.  They  were 
like  the  Tuscan  chivalry  in  tiie 
ballad,  who  could  scarce  forbear  a 
cheer  at  the  sight  of  their  opponent's 
prowess.  Perhaps  nothing  that  she 
could  have  done  would  have  so 
dearly  demonstrated  the  superio- 
rity of  her  genius  to  her  female 
audience  as  that  bold  step  of  stop- 
ping the  music,  which  began  to  be 
too  much,  by  sending  off  the  singer 
down-stairs  under  charge  .of  Mr 
Cavendish.  To  be  sure  the  men 
did  not  even  find  out  what  it  was 
that  awoke  the  ladies'  attention; 
but,  then,  in  delicate  matters  ol 
social  politics,  one  never  expects 
to  be  understood  by  them. 

Barbara  Lake,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, took  a  very  long  time  over 
her  cup  of  tea ;  and  even  when  she 
returned  up-stairs  she  made  another 
pause  on  the  landing,  which  was 
still  kept  possession  of  by  a  lively 
stream  of  young  people  coming  and 
going.  Barbara  had  very  little  ex- 
perience^ and  she  was  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  Mr  Cavendish  ling- 
ered there  to  have  a  little  more  of 
her  society  all  to  himself ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  his  sentiments  were 
of  a  very  different  description.  For 
by  this  time  it  must  be  owned  that 
Barbara's  admirer  began  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  Lucil- 
la's  magnanimity;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  very  well  aware  that 
his  return  with  his  present  com- 
panion would  be  watched  and  noted 
and  made  the  subject  of  comment 
a  great  deal  more  amusing  than 
agreeable.  When  he  did  take  Bar- 
bara in  at  last,  it  was  with  a  discom- 
fited air  which  tickled  the  specta- 
tors beyond  measure.    And  as  his 


evil  luck  wotdd  have  it,  notwith- 
standing the  long  pause  he  iLEid 
made  on  the  landing,  to  watch  his 
opportunity  of  enteriog  unobserved, 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  the  first  ta 
encounter   the   returning    couple. 
They  met  full  in  the  face,  a  few 
paces  from  the  door — exactly,  as  Mrs 
Chiley  said,  as  if  it  had  been  Mr 
and  Mrs  Cavendish  on  their  wed- 
ding visit,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  gone  to  meet  them.    As  for 
the  unfortunate  gentleman,  he  could 
not  have  looked  more  utterly  dis- 
concerted and  guilty  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  putting  the  spoons  in 
his  pocket,  or  of  having  designs 
upon  the  silver  tesrservice.      He 
found  a  seat  for   his  companion, 
with  all  the  haste  possible  ;  and  in- 
stead of  lingering  by  her  side,  as  she 
had  anticipated,  made  off  on  the  in- 
stant, and  hid  himself  like  a  crimi- 
nal in  the  dark  depths  of  a  group- 
of  men  who  were  talking  together 
near  the  door.    These  were  men 
who  were  hopeless,  and  good  for 
nothing  but  to  talk  to  eadi  other,, 
and  whom  Miss  Maijoribanks  tole- 
rated in  her  drawing-room  partly 
because  their  wives,  with  an  excu- 
sable weakness,  insisted  on  bring- 
ing them,  and  partly  because  they 
made  a  foil  to  the  brighter  part  of 
the  company,  and  served  as  a  butt 
when  anybody  wanted  to  be  witty^ 
As  for  Lucilla,  she  made  no  effort 
to  recall  the  truant  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Incurables.      It  was    the 
only  vengeance  she  took  upon  his 
desertion.    When  he  came  to  take 
leave  of  her,  she  was  standing  with 
her  hand  in  that  of  Mrs  Chiley, 
who  was  abo  going  away.      ''  I 
confess  I  was  a  Httle  nervous  this 
evening,"  Miss   Maijoribanks  was 
saying.    *^  You  know  it  is  always 
the  second  that  is  the  test.     Bat  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  has  gone 
off  very  welL    Mr  Cavendish,  you 
promised  to  tell  me  the  truth ;  for 
you  know  I  have  great  confidence 
in  your  judgment.    Tell  me  sin- 
cerely, do  you  think  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  evening  1"   Lucilla   said^ 
with  a  beautiful  earnestness,  look- 
ing him  in  the  face. 
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The  guilty  indiyidual  to  whom 
this  question  was  addressed  felt 
disposed  to  sink  into  the  earth,  if 
the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  Mr  Hol- 
den's  beautiful  new  carpet,  would 
but  have  opened  to  receive  him ; 
but,  after  all,  that  was  perhaps  not 
a  tiling  to  bei  desired  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr  Gavendiah,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  resources,  and 
not  disposed  to  give  up  the  con- 
test without  striking  a  blow  in  his 
own  defence. 

**  Not  so  pleasant  as  last  Thurs- 
day," he  said.  '^  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
a  lady's  adviser,  for  I  am  too  sin- 
cere ;  but  I  incline  to  think  it  is 
the  third  that  is  the  test,''  said  the 
future  M.P. ;  and  Lucilla  made  him, 
as  Mrs  Chiley  remarked,  the  most 
beautiful  curtsy;  but  then  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
manner  in  which  that  dear  girl 
behaved  through  the  whole  affair. 

"  If  everybody  would  only  help 
me  as  you  do !"  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks.  '*  Oood- night ;  I  am  so 
aorry  you  have  not  eigoyed  your- 
self. But  then  it  is  such  a  conso- 
lation to  meet  with  people  that  are 
sincere.  And  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  gone  off  very  well  for 
the  second,"  said  Lucilla,  'though 
I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it." 
The  fact  was,  it  had  gone  off  so 
well  that  the  house  could  hardly 
be  cleared  of  the  amiable  and  satis- 
fied guests.  A  series  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  compHments  were  paid 
to  Lucilla  as  she  stood  in  state  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bade 
eyerybody good-bye.  "Next Thurs- 
day," she  said,  with  the  benevolent 
grace  of  an  acknowledged  sovereign. 
And  when  they  were  all  gone.  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  reflections,  as  she 
stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  her 
donudns,  were  of  a  nature  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  reflections 
which  the  giver  of  a  feast  is  sup- 
posed to  make  when  all  is  over. 
But  then,  as  everybody  is  aware, 
it  was  not  a  selfish  desire  for  per- 
sonal pleasure,  nor  any  scheme  of 
worldly  ambition,  which  moved  the 
mind  of  LnciUa.  With  such  mo- 
tives it  is  only  natural  that  the 


conclusion,  "  All  is  vanity,"  should 
occur  to  the  weary  entertainer  in 
the  midst  of  his  withered  flowers 
and  extinguished  lights.  Such 
ideas  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  enlightened  conceptions  of  Miss 
Maxjoribanks.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  false  to  say  that  she  had  suffered 
in  the  course  of  this  second  Thurs- 
day, or  that  a  superior  intelligence 
like  Ludlla's  could  permit  itself 
to  feel  any  jealousy  of  Barbara 
Lake;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  she  had  been  surprised. 
And  any  one  who  knows  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  will  acknowledge  that  a 
great  deal  was  implied  in  that  con- 
fession. But  then  she  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  weakness,  and 
triumphantly  proved  that  her  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  her 
work  went  far  beyond  the  influence 
of  mere  personal  feeling.  In  these 
circumstances  Lucilla  could  con- 
template her  withered  flowers  with 
perfect  calmness,  without  any 
thought  that  all  was  vanity.  But 
then  the  fact  was.  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  was  accomplishing  a  great 
public  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  the  unspeakable  consolation  of 
knowing  that  she  had  proved  her- 
self a  comfort  to  her  dear  papa. 
To  be  sure  the  Doctor,  after  looking 
on  for  a  little  with  a  half-amused 
consciousness  that  his  own  assist- 
ance was  totally  unnecessary,  had 
gradually  veered  into  a  comer,  and 
from  thence  had  finally  managed 
to  escape  down-stairs  to  his  beloved 
library.  But  then  the  sense  of 
security  and  tranquillity  with  which 
he  established  himself  at  the  fire, 
undisturbed  by  the  gay  storm  that 
raged  outside,  gave  a  certain  charm 
to  his  retirement.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  and  listened,  as  a  man  listens 
to  the  wind  howling  outof-doors, 
when  he  is  in  shelter  and  comfort. 
So  that,  after  all,  LuciUa's  sensa- 
tion of  having  accomplished  her 
filial  duties  in  the  most  effective 
manner  was  to  a  certain  extent 
justified,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  certain  that  nobody  missed 
Dr  Maxjoribanks  from  the  pleasant 
assembly  up-stairs. 
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CHATfOTTfO  HOUBB. 


Almost  all  of  iu  know  what  it  is 
to  **  change  house  " — ^to  go  off  from 
onr  old  haonts,  the  comeis  we  have 
loved  80  well,  the  time-worn  ways 
of  home,  and  install  oonelves  in 
some  new  domicile,  where  eveiy- 
thing  is  new,  strange,  and  onsettled. 
There  are  few  things  in  life  so  full 
of  discomfort  The  more  a  man 
sees  of  the  world,  the  more  is  he 
disposed  to  believe  that  a  certain 
routine— «  sort  of  quiet  monotony 
in  the  general  tenor  of  life— is  one 
of  the  choicest  aids  to  happiness. 
In  fact,  nntil  this  same  "  dnll  mo- 
notony," as  some  would  call  it,  be 
established,  the  real  enjoyment  of 
variety  can  never  be  experienced. 
There  can  be  no  fnriough  where 
there  is  no  discipline. 

The  business  of  life,  besides,  re- 
quires that  even  the  idlest  and 
most  indolent  of  us  should  have 
a  certain  method.  There  must  be 
meal-times,  and  these,  let  me  ob- 
serve, are  in  a  great  measure  the 
determining  influences  which  ren- 
der us  active,  energetic,  and  use- 
ful, or  dispose  us  to  sloth,  neglect, 
and  good-f or-nothingness.  TeU  me 
when  a  man  eats,  and  I  will  tell 
you  when  he  works. 

We  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  slaves 
to  ourselves  than  we  like  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  I  am  decidedly  inclined 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
servitude  worlra  welL  Now  the 
house  we  live  in  for  a  number  of 
years  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  great 
influence  over  us.  The  same  places 
impress  the  same  trains  of  thought, 
till  at  last  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
a  ritual,  in  which  the  drawing-room, 
the  dining-room,  and  the  study  ore 
the  masters,  and  certain  inanimate 
objects,  on  which  we  scarcely  bestow 


a  thought,  become  onr  impulses  and 
our  directors. 

With  a  change  of  house  all  this 
is  revolutionised.  Ton  have  to  plot 
out  your  home— that  is,  your  life — 
anew.    You  have  to  discuss  aspects 
and  views,  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  the  prevailing  winds — to 
balance  with  yourself  the  advan- 
tages of  the  risingagainst  the  setting 
sun — to  think  where  you  can  sleep 
most  profoundly,  and  dine  most 
snugly;  and  above  all,  if  a  man  of 
my  own  temperament,  where  you 
can  install  yourself  in  a  so-called 
study,  a  spot  rdigiously  believed 
sacred  to  meditation  and  labour, 
but  in  sober  reality  a  little  Sleepy 
Hollow  of  refuge,  dedicated  to  that 
noble  pastime  that  is  said  to  pave 
a  disreputable  region — a  jMstime 
which,  in  all  its  vague  unreality,  I 
would  not  exchange  for  many  a 
practical  tangible  pleasure.     With 
a  change  of  house  idl  these  devolve 
upon  you.    Ton  cannot  begin  the 
daily  work  of  life  till  they  be  de- 
termined, nor  can  you  determine 
them  without  a  constant  reference 
to  the  past    Tour  drawing-room 
may  be  larger  and  loftier,    your 
study  may  offer  more  space  or  more 
accommodation  ;  but  depend  upon 
it  there  will  always  be  something, 
be  it  insignificant  or  small,  to  re- 
gret— something  in  which  the  by- 
gone will  contrast  favourably  wiUi 
the  present    That  this  is  a  condi- 
tion of  human  thought,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  believe ;  at  least  all  my  Mends 
who  have  been  married  a  second 
time  have  confidentially  imparted 
to  me  something  that  would  go  far 
to  confirm  it 

DemSnagemmU  is  a  dreary  pro- 
cess, however  we  look  at  it    It 
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is  not  alone  that  the  old  "  proper- 
ties" are  very  generally  ill  suited 
to  the  new  dwelling,  bat  that  we 
never  knew  they  were  so  old  and 
timewom   untU  we    had    turned 
them  out  of  their  vested  localities, 
and  exposed  them  ruthlessly  to  re- 
mark and  inspection.    It  is  like  re- 
viewing a  veteran  battalion,  where 
the  crutches  outnumber  the  muskets. 
How  long  is  it,  too,  before  you 
can  reconcile  yourself  to  the  new 
ways  about  you !  There  is  a  perpet- 
ual distraction  in  the  sight  of  new 
objects,  very  jarring  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  things  which  had  no  pre- 
tension to  press  themselves  upon 
your  thoughts  stand    obtrusively 
forward  and  ask  to  be  considered'; 
and,  last  of  all,  nobody  can  find 
anything.    It  is  either  locked  up  in 
the  green  packing-case  or  the  brown 
box,  or  it  has  been  left  behind,  or 
perhaps  stolen.    Scores  of  useless 
old  trumperies  are  sure  to  be  trans- 
ported— things  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly pay  for    the    carriage,    but 
which  have  an  immense  value  in 
your  servants'  eyes,  if  only  that  they 
guarantee  the  immaculate  integrity 
that  remembered  them.  These,  lOce 
poor  relations,  will  thrustthemselves 
reproachfully  in  your  way  at  every 
moment,  and  it  will  be  weeks  before 
the  last  of  them  shall  be  consigned 
to  its  appropriate  oubliette. 

The  change  of  domicile  is  always 
regarded  as  an  act  of  indemnity 
with  regard  to  every  domestic  short- 
coming. The  cook  cannot  manage 
the  new  spit ;  he  has  not  yet  learned 
the  ways  of  the  new  oven.  The  foot- 
man has  not  found  out  how  to  make 
the  dining-room  fire  without  filling 
the  house  with  smoke.  No  matter 
how  favourable  may  be  the  circum- 
stances of  your  new  abode  in  com- 
parison with  the  late  one,  your 
household  will  find  abundant  sub- 
ject of  disparaging  contrast  How 
unjust  to  accuse  human  nature  of  in- 
eptitude !  Only  listen  to  any  man's 
account  of  his  first  wife's  virtues. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  compensations  even- 
tually, the  first  moments  of  change 


are  neither  ways  of  pleasantness 
nor  paths  of  peace.  Indiscipline  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  life  is 
carried  on,  like  the  American  war, 
by  substitutes — a  process  to  the  full 
as  costly  as  it  is  uncomfortable. 

Now,  if  these  be  very  serious  in- 
conveniences to  the  family,  what, 
let  me  ask,  will  they  be  when  in- 
curred by  a  whole  nation — ^when 
it  is  not  a  mere  household  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  people  who 
change  their  domicile,  but  a  people) 
Such  is  the  case  now  with  Italy; 
and  reaUy  it  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable pieces  of  internal  convul- 
sion a  State  has  ever  been  called  on 
to  encounter.  I  speak  not  of  a  Court. 
A  Court  can  comparatively  easily 
change  its  seat  The  King  who  re- 
ceives at  Caserta  may  without  diffi- 
culty, on  that  day  week,  hold  his 
levee  at  the  Pitti.  Court  furniture 
and  Court  flunkies  are  everywhere 
much  alike,  and  for  the  few  com- 
monplaces uttered  by  royalty  all 
localities  are  pretty  equally  adapted. 
The  difficulties  in  the  present  case 
are  not  the  transfer  of  a  kingly 
household,  but  the  displacement  of 
a  legislature — the  transport  of  a 
whole  executive,  with  all  its  various 
orders  of  people,  from  the  Minister 
of  State  in  his  cabinet  to  the  porter 
at  the  gate  —  the  conveyance  of 
these  people  and  their  belongings 
to  another  city  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  off — the  disruption  of  all  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  home  and 
friends,  all  the  little  ways  and 
habits  by  which  they  fashioned 
their  daily  lives  —  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  some  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand  people  to  a  country  as  much 
foreign  to  them  as  though  under 
another  rule;  for,  bear  in  mind,  the 
Piedmontese  is  only  partly  intelli- 
gible to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  is 
even  less  like  the  Tuscan  in  his 
nature  than  in  his  tongue. 

I  have  once  or  twice  heard  the 
complaints  of  an  English  official  on 
being  sent  to  Dublin  or  Edinburgh, 
and  heard  how  piteously  he  be- 
wailed for  his  family  the  hardship 
of  such  a  banishment,  though  in 
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his  case  there  were  not  really  any 
of  those  elements  which  impart 
the  sense  of  a  strange  country.  Let 
us  imagine,  then,  what  a  heavy 
grievance  this  cluLnge  of  capitcd 
must  be  to  all  the  servants  of  the 
State.  These  are  all  now  to  be 
drafted  off  like  settlers  to  a  new 
colony — they  and  their  wives  and 
children,  their  man-servants  and 
their  maid-servants,  and  all  that  is 
theirs.  And,  as  though  to  make 
the  illusion  more  perfect,  a  contract 
for  wooden  houses  to  hut  the  new 
settlers  has  been  entered  into,  so 
that  on  their  arrival  on  the  savan- 
nahs of  Tuscany  they  may  feel 
themselves  like  squatters  in  the 
bush,  only  needing  a  few  Calabrian 
brigands  to  complete  the  tableau^ 
and  realise  all  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  a  cannibal  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  said  that  Cipriano  la 
Qala  andhismffianassodates,  whose 
murders  and  assassinations  have 
been  the  terror-themes  of  southern 
Italy,  have  had  their  sentence  of 
death  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment through  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon !  Is  it  too  rash  a  guess  to 
surmise,  that  when  that  great  dis- 
poser of  Italian  destiny  decreed 
the  change  of  capital  he  also  in- 
tended to  liberate  these  wretches, 
so  that  when  the  poor  Piedmontese 
found  himself  in  the  new  land  of 
his  destitution  he  might  be  able  to 
realise  in  his  own  experiences  the 
horrors  of  brigandage  without  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  the  Nea- 
politan provinces)  We  are  told 
that  the  change  of  capital  is  a 
popular  measure  throughout  central 
and  southern  Italy,  and  that  even 
Lombardy  looks  on  it  without 
displeasure.  I  can  readily  believe 
this.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
spectacle  than  the  equanimity  of 
our  friends  at  our  misfortunes. 
Piedmont  was  not  liked ;  she  had 
not  any  of  the  graceful  gifts  which 
conciliate  and  win  regard.  I  am 
not  very  certain  that,  even  if  she 
had  possessed  them,  she  would 
have  deployed  them  to  cultivate 


the  goodwill  of  the  Neapolitans. 
But  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion I  decline  to  regard.  It  is  ^e 
material  difficulties  of  the  situatioD 
alone  I  desire  to  consider,  and  1 
return  to  them. 

Florence  is  about  to  receive  the 
population  which  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Turin,  and  she  pre- 
pares for  the  ta^  in  a  most 
suitable  spirit  by  doubling  the  price 
of  everything.  It  is  not,  then, 
merely  that  the  Turinese  has  to 
quit  his  home  and  his  friends,  but 
he  has  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
city  rendered  doubly  costly  by  the 
very  news  of  his  coming.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  submitted  to. 
Political  economy  has  its  maxims 
about  supply  and  demand,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  the  hardship. 
But  there  is,  besides  this,  another, 
and,  I  think,  a  most  unfair  griev- 
ance. The  Florentines  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  immense  boon  that 
has  befallen  them,  but  go  about 
complaining  loudly  of  the  hardship 
of  uie  invasion  that  awaits  them, 
how  life  will  be  rendered  dear, 
and,  above  all,  what  competition 
they  will  have  to  encounter  with 
the  Turinese  traders  and  shop* 
keepers,  who  are  certain  to  open 
houses  in  Florence,  and  contest 
with  them  the  traffic  of  their  own 
city.  Already  such  complaints  are 
rife,  and  even  in  rantos  of  the 
community  where  one  might  have 
thought  a  more  liberal  and  just 
spirit  would  have  prevailed.  The 
very  bankers  of  Florence  are  in 
arms  at  the  thought  that  Turinese 
capital  should  seek  employment  in 
the  new  metropolis,  and  Piedmon- 
tese enterprise  demand  a  sphere  for 
its  exercise  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  now  deserted  city. 

It  is  not  merely,  then,  that  you 
have  to  change  house,  remove  your 
properties  and  penateSy  desert  the 
pleasant  familiar  places  you  had 
grown  to ;  but  you  have  to  remove 
to  a  land  where  you  are  not  loved, 
and  will  not  be  welcomed.  This 
makes  the  task  much  harder.  The 
change  is  a  charming  thiug  for  your 
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neighbours :  they  will  make  for- 
tunes by  it — ^become  richer,  and 
greater,  and  more  influential  than 
ever  they  dreamed  of  being — and 
yet  your  presence  amongst  them 
detracts  terribly  from  the  ex^oy- 
ment.  They  want  the  offices  you 
filled — not  you  who  filled  them. 
They  want  that  rich  population 
of  foreign  Ministers  and  their  f ol- 
lowings;  they  want  that  Court 
you  were  so  proud  of,  and  the  King 
you  loved  so  well;  and  they  are 
quite  ready  to  tell  you  that  their 
claim  to  them  all  lies  in  their 
superior  civilisation,  and  in  the 
higher  culture  of  "gentle  Tuscany." 
Of  all  the  daily  difficulties,  the 
hourly  embarhissments,  the  plan  is 
to  entail,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Let  any  one  imagine  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  family,  with  half  its 
baggage  at  its  late  residence,  and 
one-third  of  the  other  half  on  the 
road,  with  all  the  losses  and  damage 
of  the  way,  with  the  discomforts  of 
a  new  abode,  and  the  not  over-civil 
disposition  of  the  new  neighbour- 
hood;— ^let  him  magnify  this  to  the 
size  of  a  nation,  and  he  will  have 
to  own  that  these  are  not  slight  nor 
fanciful  grievances. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  to  refer  to  a  despatch,  and  he  is 
told  it  is  with  the  archives  waiting 
to  be  shipped  at  Genoa.  His  col- 
league of  Home  Affairs  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
prefects,  and  finds,  for  want  of  the 
early  part,  that  he  has  been  contra- 
dicting himself  most  flatly.  He  of 
Qrace  and  Justice  is  unable  to  re- 
member without  his  notes,  that  are 
not  to  be  found,  whether  a  certain 
brigand  was  protected  or  not  by 
the  French  at  Rome,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  doubt  whether  he  should 
be  shot  or  pensioned.  All  is  con- 
fusion, disorder,  and  chaos.  No- 
body can  answer  any  question, 
and,  what  is  worse,  none  can  be 
called  to  account  for  his  insuffi- 
ciency. It  is  a  bill  of  indemnity 
with  regard  to  every  official's  short- 
coming ;  and  just  as  you  would  be 
alow  to  arraign  the  cook  for  the 


burnt  sirloin,  or  the  butler  for  the 
dingy  look  of  the  silver,  on  the 
first  days  of  your  dBminagement,  so 
must  Ministers  bear  with  patience 
every  indiscipline  around  them,  on 
the  plea  that  everyUiing  has  to  be 
done  for  "the  best,"  which,  in 
plain  English,  means  in  the  very 
worst  of  aU  imaginable  ways. 

How  Florence  is  suddenly  to 
dilate  itself  to  the  proportions  the 
exigency  calls  for — ^how  the  Post  is 
to  receive  and  transmit  the  in- 
creased correspondence— how  €k>v- 
emment  officials  are  to  know  at 
once  how  to  find  each  other — ^how 
all  that  work  of  executive  rule, 
which  requires  both  exactitude  and 
despatch,  is  to  go  on  in  a  new 
place,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
dock  which  had  been  transferred 
from  one  town  to  another — ^is  not 
easy  to  see. 

Let  a  man  take  his  own  case. 
How  soon,  after  the  turmoil  and 
disturbance  of  a  change  of  abode, 
does  he  resume  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  his  daily  life  1  Can  he  con- 
tinue with  the  unbroken  thread  of 
any  occupation  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in )  Is  he  able,  in  the  midst 
of  the  disturbing  elements  of  a  new 
home,  to  sit  down  calmly  to  any 
work  that  demands  deep  thought 
and  consideration  \ 

Think,  then,  what  these^  difficul- 
ties become  where  the  labour  is 
not  only  vast  but  complicated — 
where  each  department  has  to  de- 
pend on  some  other,  and  co-opera- 
tion is  all  -  essential — where  the 
delay  of  an  answer  or  the  want  of 
clearness  in  an  order  might  be  the 
cause  of  great  disaster;  and  then 
imagine  what  are  the  difficulties 
which  await  the  Italian  execu- 
tive, at  a  moment,  too,  when  it 
is  called  on  to  coiif ront  the  perils 
of  an  embarrassed  exchequer  and 
a  dissatisfied  population. 

They  say  Florence  is  but  the 
first  stage  on  tiie  way  to  Rome. 
My  impression  is  that  the  present 
experience  will  suffice  for  them, 
and  that,  when  they  have  counted 
the  cost  of  the  dhnSnagemeniy  they 
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will  be  satisfied  to   stay  quietly    truth  of  the  proverb,  that  ''two 
where  they  are,  believing  in  the     removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 


THE   **  ROPE  TfiTCK.' 


We  must  surely  have  fallen  on  dull 
times — there  must  be  a  very  re- 
markable dearth  of  subjects  to  in- 
terest or  amuse,  or  we  should  not 
have  given  so  much  of  our  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  and  have  our  news- 
papers daily  occupied  with  the 
attack  or  defence  of  these  "  Circu- 
lating mediums."  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  credulity  or  incredulity 
comes  best  out  of  the  controversy, 
or  whether  a  calm  bystander  would 
incline  to  the  side  of  those  who  see 
in  these  performances  the  dawn  of 
-a  new  era  of  discovery,  or  hastily 
put  these  men  into  the  category  of 
common  conjurors. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  they 
deserve  full  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  they  have  baffled  discov- 
ery and  evaded  exposure.  Just  as 
some  one  said  that  the  Great  Duke 
had  "a  little  more  common  sense 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,''  so 
have  these  men  one  trick  more  than 
all  mankind.  The  Hindoo  and  the 
Professed  Juggler  could  do  some, 
but  neither  of  them  could  do  aU 
of  the  Davenport  rogueries;  and 
though  this  be  a  small  bill  with 
which  to  draw  on  Fame,  let  us  not 
dishonour  it. 

The  Rope  trick,  as  it  is  called, 
would  appear  to  be  familiar  to  a 
large  number  of  persons;  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  a  lecture-room  in  a 
provincial  town,  scarcely  a  mecha- 
nics' institute,  which  has  not  seen 
one  or  two  amateur  performers  per- 
fect adepts  in  this  exploit.  In  this 
feat,  after  all,  originated  the  great 
celebrity  of  these  men.  It  was  the 
fact  that,  being  bound  by  persons 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
mjTsteries  of  knots,  tied  with  the 
practised  skill  of  ssulor  hands,  their 
bonds  crossed,  recrossed,  and  inter- 
woven with  every  device  of  subtlety, 
yet,  as  the  newspapers  say,  "  in  an 


incredibly  short  space  of  time  they 
were  found  to  have  released  them- 
selves, greatly  astonishing  a  crowd- 
ed audience,  who  cheered  lustily." 
Nor  is  this  alL  The  lights  being 
once  more  extinguished,  and  in  a 
space  equally  brief,  they  were  dis- 
covered to  be  once  again  involved 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  their  bonds, 
every  knot  and  every  crossing  be- 
ing exactly  as  at  first,  so  that  the 
most  minute  examination  could  not 
detect  the  slightest  variation.  To 
a  man  like  myself,  to  whom  a  mo- 
derately tight  coat  is  a  strait-waist- 
coat, and  who  regards  the  common- 
est impediment  to  freedom  as  little 
short  of  a  convict's  fetter,  this  per- 
formance does  indeed  appear  mira- 
culous. I  am  consoled,  however, 
for  my  own  ineptness,  by  remem- 
bering what  a  number  of  specialities 
this  world  has  room  for,  and  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  other  tricks 
which  I  could  not  perform,  and  very 
probably  never  shall  be  called  on  to 
attempt  At  first,  therefore,  my 
sympathies  were  in  favour  of  these 
nimble  fellows,  and  it  was  with  a 
sort  of  impatience  I  read  those  let- 
ters to  the  '  Times '  and  the  '  Post,' 
of  people  offering  to  perform  the 
rope  trick  for  the  benefit  of  this  or 
that  charitable  institution.  I  sup- 
pose drowsiness  stole  over  me  as  I 
sat  I  am  naturally  indignant  at 
any  imputation  of  being  asleep,  so 
that  it  could  not  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  slumber ;  but  I  certainly 
had  reached  the  hazy  stoge,  when 
sounds  are  murmurs  andsights  mere 
dissolving  views  in  a  foggy  atmo- 
sphere. I  fancied  a  friend  was  dis- 
coursing with  me  on  these  Daven- 
port people,  and  that  his  arguments 
were  a  mere  resumS  of  idl  these 
furious  letters  I  had  been  reading. 
"  It  was  an  old  trick — one  of  the 
stalest  tricks ;  a  trick  that  no  con- 
juror of  credit  would  have  deemed  it 
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worth  while  to  exhibit  The  tying 
might  be  more  expertly  done  in 
one  case  than  another,  and  a  few 
seconds  more  consequently  employ- 
ed in  the  act  of  liberation ;  in  the 
end,  however,  the  conjuror  was  cer- 
tain to  succeed,  with  no  other  in- 
convenience than  a  certain  flushed 
look  and  a  slightly  accelerated 
pulse.  What  I  cannot  compre- 
hend," said  he,  "  is  your  astonish- 
ment! Are  you  really  amazed, 
Cornelius  O'Dowdf"  asked  he; 
''  or  is  this  a  got-up  astonishment — 
one  of  those  traits  of  youthful  trust- 
fulness I  have  seen  you  more  than 
once  perform  before  a  too  confiding 
public  ?  Come,  old  fellow,  none  of 
these  penny-a-liner  affectations  with 
me.  You  know  well — ay,  sir,  you 
know  weU — ^that  you  have,  as  our 
neighbours  say, '  assisted'  at  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kmd  scores  of  times." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  passion 
would  suffocate  me.  My  head,  I 
believe,  had  got  jammed  into  the 
comer  of  the  chair,  and  I  breathed 
with  difficulty. 

"If  that  grunt  means  dissent, 
sir,"  continued  he,  ''unsay  it  at 
once.  I  will  stand  no  dissimula- 
tion.'' I  felt  choking,  but  he  went 
on.  "You  daim  to  be  a  sort  of 
*  own  correspondent  to  all  human- 
ity; '  you  presume  to  say  that  yon 
are  eternally  on  the  watch  to  report 
whatever  goes  on  of  new,  strange, 
and  remarkable  in  this  world  of  ours; 
and  here  yon  stand  with  pretended 
astonishment  at  a  feat  of  which 
even  the  last  dozen  years  have  offer- 
ed us  fully  as  many  instances — 
ay,  instances  which  called  forth 
ample  discussion  and  noise  enough 
to  addle  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
first  time  I  ever  witnessed  the  trick 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "  it  was  done 
by  Lord  John  BusselL"  I  started 
with  amazement,  but  he  resumed. 
''The  tying  had  been  done  by 
Cobden  and  John  Bright,  but  very 
dumsily  and  very  ineffectually. 
Whether  it  was  their  enormous 
self-confidence,  or  that  they  under- 
rated the  performer  on  account  of 
bis  size,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  preva- 


lent opinion  was,  none  of  the  knots 
were  drawn  tight  enough,  nor  was 
there  sufficient  cord  employed.  At 
all  events,  when  the  lights  were 
produced,  he  was  found  seated  with 
his  bonds  at  Ids  feet — ^a  little  flur- 
ried, as  was  natural,  and  with  a 
heightened  colour.  The  lights  be- 
ing extinguished — ^the  '  House  up ' 
— after  a  veiy  brief  interval,  we 
found  him  tied  up  exactly  as  be- 
fore, every  knot  fastened  just  as 
Cobden  and  Bright  had  left  it. 
The  company  '  cheered  lustily,' 
some  fully  convinced  there  was 
more  in  it  than  our  philosophy  had 
yet  fathomed;  others,  manifestly 
out  of  envy,  alleging  it  was  the 
simplest  of  all  the  rogueries  in  a 
coi^uror's  wallet  The  discussion 
grew  positively  angry,  and  Mr 
Disraeli  stepped  forwurd  and  said 
that  there  was  really  nothing  in  the 
trick  at  all,  that  he  had  done  it 
scores  of  times  to  amuse  a  family 
circle,  and  was  quite  ready  to  ex- 
hibit now,  if  it  could  amuse  the 
public.  Loud  applause  followed, 
all  the  louder  that  the  performer 
professed  he  was  quite  willing  that 
Lord  John  himself  should  assist  in 
the  tying.  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  thia ;  all  seemed  charmed  by 
the  magnanimity.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  the  result  was  as  favour- 
able as  the  opening  promised.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  when  the 
lights  came,  there  he  sat  with  the 
cords  around  him,  somewhat  de- 
ranged and  disordered  indeed,  but 
still  sufficiently  tied  to  show  he  was 
perfectly  powerless,  and  so  exhaust- 
ed by  hjs  efforts  besides,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  the  ropes  and 
get  him  out  into  the  fresh  air  to 
recover  1 

"  His  friends  were  much  discom- 
fited; his  own  self-confidence  had 
seized  them,  and  they  went  about 
saying, '  Don't  be  afraid,  he's  sure 
to  do  it;  he  has  watched  John 
closely;  he  knows  the  trick  thor- 
oughly,' and  80  on.  And  now  they 
were  <kiven  to  all  sorts  of  devices 
to  explain  the  failure.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  John's 
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case  the  iyeis  were  accomplices,  and 
the  whole  thing  a '  sell ;'  others  de- 
clared that  Dizzy  would  have  done 
it  if  the  lights  had  not  come  so 
soon ;  tiiat  he  was  not  folly  ready : 
but  a  very  shrewd  friend  of  my 
own  told  me  that  it  was  a  knot  of 
Ids  own  making — a  bit  of  vainglo- 
rious display  he  had  insisted  on 
exhibiting — ^that  really  bound  him, 
and  but  for  this  he  would  have 
done  the  trick  just  as  well  as  the 
other. 

''Of  course  this  brought  John 
back  enthusiastically  into  public 
favour,  and  all  went  about  saying 
he  has  never  failed  yet;  and  though 
they  have  got  a  rope  over  from 
America,  and  even  tried  some  spedal 
hemp  from  Russia,  it's  all  the  same : 
he  steps  through  the  meshes,  ana 
sits  there  as  free  and  unconcerned 
as  need  be. 

''  It  is  true,  however,  he  objects 
to  let  a  Frenchman  tie  him—- a  con- 
juror by  profession — a  certain  Louis 
Nap,  who  proposed  to  test  him  by 
what  they  call  'the  Polish  Trap.' 
John  demurred,  and  said  it  was  a 
game  that  would  never  amuse  an 
English  public ;  not  to  say  that  the 
representation  was  too  far  off,  and 
in  a  part  of  the  town  very  incon- 
venient to  come  at  In  fact,  he 
made  twenty  pretexts,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  if  he  were  to  be 
bothered  any  more,  he'd  remove  his 
lodgings,  go  and  live  up-stairs,  and 
give  up  conjuring  altogether. 

"  Cob  and  Quaker  John  are  per- 
haps not  on  as  good  terms  with  him 
as  they  were  formerly,  for  they  go 
about  grumbling,  and  darkly  hint- 
ing what  they'd  do  if  they  had  only 
another  chance  with  him.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  they'd  fail  just  as 
they  failed  before.  He  is  a  master 
of  his  art  We  all  of  us  saw  how, 
tied  and  fastened  in  every  direo- 


tion,  his  feet  to  his  neck,  and  his 
hands  to  his  ankles,  he  contdyed 
one  day  to  put  on  Mr  Newdegate's 
coat,  and  actually  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham;  and  hefon 
the  ink  was  well  dry  on  it,  there  he 
sat  in  his  own  dothes,  innooentlj 
asking  who  could  have  composed 
that  indiscreet  epistle  f 

"  There  is  not  much  music  in  Ids 
performances,  I  admit.  In  that 
respect  the  Brotliers  Davenport 
may  beat  him;  bat  for  the  'rope 
tnckf*  m  back  him  against  all 
Tankeedom;  and  yet  few  men 
think  less  of  their  'bonds'  than 
Pennsylvanians." 

P..^.— While  I  write  I  read  that 
a  son  of  the  original  juggler  has 
made  his  first  appearance,  and  the 
newspapers  call  it  a  very  snocessfol 
appearance,  before  the  public.  He 
boldly  dedares  he  is  prepared  to 
do  all  the  old  tricks  of  his  father, 
and  a  few  new  ones  espedally 
his  own.  He  called  upon  a  veiy 
crowded  assembly  to  test  his  quali- 
fications, and  tie  him  in  anyway 
they  pleased ;  but  they  were  good- 
humouredly  disposed  to  applaud 
his  pluck  and  not  prove  his  effi- 
ciency. As  they  very  reasonahly 
observed,  what  can  it  possibly  sig- 
nify whether  he  be  tied  or  loose  I 
I  agree  with  them  perfectly;  bat 
if  he  should  persist  in  these  ap- 
peals, and  torment  us  with  a  repe- 
tition of  his  challenge,  let  me  sug- 
gest one  spedes  of  tying  that  I 
have  never  Imown  f aoL  It  has 
held  the  most  unruly  spirits  as 
peaceable  as  lambs,  and  requiitf 
neither  skill  nor  trouble  in  the 
application.  It  is  simply  done  hy 
a  few  yards  of  red  tape.  The  nua 
who  has  these  drap^  round  him, 
ever  so  loosdy,  never  struggles  any 
more. 


RAIN—- BAIN— ICUOH  IIAZK. 


Of  all  the  people  of  small  pur-  measure  the  rainfall,  and  keH»  * 
s^its,  I  know  of  none  equal  to  register  of  the  falling  barometer, 
those  who  chronide  the  weather,    In  the  unbroken   series  of  thtfr 
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observatioiis  you  are  led  to  mark 
how  unceasingly  they  seem  to  la- 
bour. Watchmg  the  clouds  night 
and  day,  not  a  drift,  not  a  shower 
escapes  them.  Noting  each  change 
of  wind,  they  tell  you  how,  at  40 
minutes  after  2  A.M.  on  the  17th 
the  wind  changed  to  S.S.W.,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  moon,  being 
then  in  the  second  day  of  l^e  last 
quarter,  a  slight  rainfall  occurred, 
after  which  a  fresh  breeze  sprang 
up  and  continued  till  daybreak. 

What  hopeless  and  unprofitable 
twaddle  is  this!  and  why,  to  re- 
cord it,  should  any  man  sit  up  aU 
night,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
domestic  habits  and  the  risk  of 
bronchitis  ?  These  things  tell  no- 
thing— lead  to  nothing.  Mon. 
MatMeu  de  la  Dr6me  himself  only 
predicts  rain  when  we  all  of  us  see 
it  approaching ;  and  there  is  an- 
other animal,  not  noted  for  wis- 
dom, who  has  done  as  much  as  this 
in  our  behalf  for  centuries  back  1 

Chronicle  the  rainy  days  in  an 

English  climate !  Why  not  register 

the  infanticides  in  Pekin)  Why, 

rain  is  our  normal  condition.    We 

live  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with 

rain.    We  mvent  mackintoshes  and 

mud-boots,  capes,  coats,  and  alpaca 

umbrellas.      We     diet     ourselves 

against   moisture  by  a  course  of 

stimulant  living ;  and  the  prospect 

of  being  ''  wet  to  the  skin''  begins 

at  our  school-days,  and  dogs  our 

steps  throughout  life.    No  wonder 

if  we  be  moody';  but  the  gloom  for 

which  foreigners  give  us  credit  is 

not  ao  much  that  we  are  depressed 

as  that  we  are  damp.    No  wonder 

is  it  that  we  take  from  time  to 

time  such  despondent  views  of  our 

national  prospects,  our  oppressive 

debty  our  growing  pauperism,  our 

decaying  coal-fields.     We  are  all 

frogs,  and  what  so  natural  as  that 

we  should  croak  I 

Now,  instead  of  inflicting  us 
with  a  oensus-retum  of  our  calami- 
ties, why  should  not  some  bright- 
natnred  Christian  keep  a  recoil — 
a  Teiy  small  note-book  will  suffice 
for  it — of  our  days  of  sunshine,  of 


those  passing  moments  when  the 
sky  was  blue  and  the  air  dry? 
Here  would-be  matter  for  pleasant 
retrospect  and  exijoyment.  Keep- 
ing an  annual  rain-score  is  simply 
writing  down  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  with  one  more  for  a 
leap-year. 

That  climate  has  an  immense 
influence  over  temperament  can- 
not, I  think,  be  questioned.  The 
mingled  indolence  and  impulsive- 
ness of  the  natives  of  southern  re- 
gions, the  apathy  and  the  energy, 
are  the  very  reflex  of  long  seasons 
of  cahn  broken  by  violent  hurricane 
and  storm.  There  is  that  in  those 
lands  of  warmth-  and  sunshine 
which  disposes  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment.  Nature  herself  gives 
you  the  initiative,  and  in  the  glori- 
ous vegetation,  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing and  the  bahny  air  around  you, 
you  would  stamp  yourself  as  un- 
grateful not  to  be  disposed  to  hap- 
piness. 

Our  dreary  skies,  however,  sug- 
gest work;  there  is  no  holiday  look 
about  that  leaden  canopy  and  that 
beating  drift.  It  will  do  to  toil 
in,  however,  though  not  made  for 
pleasure.  Have  at  it,  therefore, 
in  the  null,  or  the  factory,  or  the 
graving-dock,  or  the  saw-pit.  Other 
skies  may  be  filling  the  olive  ber- 
ries and  swelling  the  grapes,  yours 
is  the  one  to  make  money  in — 
Suumcuique.  The  gods  have  given 
you  a  rare  workshop,  see  that  you 
make  good  use  of  it.  Nothing 
so  plainly  shows  how  an  English- 
man conforms  to  his  climate  as  his 
misery — his  actual  misery — in  a 
land  of  bright  weather.  His  ennui 
is  suicidal.  Of  aU  the  things  he 
has  learned,  how  ''  to  do  nothing" 
has  never  been  acquired  by  him, 
and  he  finds  himself  suddenly  in  a 
situation  where  exertion  is  impos- 
sible. Now,  the  Spaniard  or  the 
Italian  can  live  as  devoid  of  all 
occupation  as  the  lizard  on  the  wall 
yonder.  Like  him,  let  there  be 
only  sunshine ;  they  ask  no  more. 
''Bull,"  however,  wants  to  be  up 
and  stirring.     He  wants  to  ride, 
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or  walk,  or  row — ^to  do  something, 
anything  rather  than  sit  down  in 
unemployed  monotony.  He  has 
never  risen  so  high,  or  sunk  so 
low — which  ia  iti — «s  to  believe 
mere  existence  enjoyment;  and 
there  is  an  honest  shame  associ- 
ated with  his  notion  of  idleness 
that  spoils  him  utterly  for  the 
Far  niente. 

Take  him  away  from  volcanic 
rocks  and  arid  mountains,  with 
dried -up  torrents  and  a  basking 
sunshine;  cany  him  back  to  an 
Indian  -  ink  atmosphere,  muddy 
roads,  and  a  swooping  shower,  and 
you  will  see  the  man  will  recover 
himself  at  once.  He'll  put  on  his 
second  epidermis,  a  mackintosh, 
and  be  off  to  his  occupation,  what- 
ever it  be,  without  wasting  a 
thought  on  the  weather.  The 
moody  temperament  is  in  reality 
only  the  working  temperament  It 
is  the  resolute  fixedness  of  a  man 
on  something  to  be  done  that  gives 
him  this  air  of  stem  determina- 
tion. Now,  foreigners  neither  un- 
derstand us  nor  our  climate,  and  I 
declare  I  am  not  surprised  that 
they  are  as  little  charmed  by  the 
one  as  the  other.  They  only  see 
the  gloom  of  either. 

A  damp  people  may  be  humoris- 
tic,  but  I  suspect  they  will  rarely  be 
witty,  except  in  that  sardonic  drol- 
lery which  we  see  in  Ireland,  and 
where  the  jest  ia  so  often  made  at 
the  jester's  own  expense.  We  cer- 
tainly have  little  of  that  light- 
hearted  wit  which  characterises 
Frenchmen,  and  which  makes  an 
epigram  worth  a  long  discourse. 

Being  damp,  we  are  an  indoor 
folk,  given  to  coal  fires  and  much 
canvassing  of  our  neighbours ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  prudery  of  our  social 
life,  that  strict  watch  and  ward  we 
keep  over  each  other's  morals,  is  a 
question  of  rainfall,  and  that  if  we 
had  more  sunshine  we  should  have 
less  scandal  Perhaps  it  may  be, 
that,  being  always  moist,  wedmbibe 
overmuch  of  what  goes  on  around 
us;  but  of  a  verity  we  are  the 


most  gossip -loving  people  of  En- 
rope. 

If  marriages,  too,  be  made  in  a 
region  where  there  is  no  rain,  one 
can  imagine  under  what  difficulties 
conjugalities  are  carried  on  in 
moist  wet  countries.  We  have  all 
heard  how  mud  has  influenced  the 
fate  of  Poland.  More  than  one 
revolution  has  grown  out  of  it. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  reverses  that 
brave  people  have  ever  met  with 
have  come  of  mud.  I  believe  that 
rain  is  as  potent  an  element  with 
us ;  and  if  you  would  subtract  from 
our  lives  all  the  times  we  have 
been  soaked  through,  and  all  the 
hours  spent  in  repairing  damage, 
you  would  find  a  tremendous  gap 
in  the  working  period  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

No  wonder  that  the  Roundhead 
injunction  about  *' keeping  one's 
powder  dry''  should  be  transmitted 
as  the  expression  of  wisdom,  only 
that  in  its  seeming  difficulty  it  ap- 
pears to  resemble  another  adage 
about  putting  salt  on  birds'  tails. 

Like  Mark  Tapley,  we  come  out 
strong  under  difficulties,  and  in 
spite  of  this  everlasting  drip,  drip, 
we  have  become  a  people  not  ill  to 
do  in  worldly  wealth,  though  per- 
haps not  exactly  as  influential  and 
powerful  as  our  Daily  Press  would 
represent  us.  What  we  might  have 
been,  what  we  might  have  done,  if 
we  had  not  been  always  in  a  drizzle, 
is  not  so  easy  to  say,  though  it 
might  be  matter  of  curious  specu- 
lation to  inquire  whether  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  sunshine,  or  a 
transient  gleam  of  warmth,  might 
not  have  rallied  us  out  of  that  air 
of  gloomy  depression  which  is  re- 
cognised throughout  the  world  as 
the  English  temperament 

At  all  events,  let  us  have  no  more 
of  these  rain- registries.  No  man 
was  ever  the  jollier  from  having  a 
catalogue  of  his  small  debts  hung 
up  over  his  chimney-piece.  Rain 
it  will,  that  I  know,  and  I  can't 
help  it ;  but  I've  no  reason  in  Hfe 
for  conning  over  a  comparison  of  all 
the  days  I  was  wet  through  in  last 
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January,  with  my  pluvial  experien- 
ces of  tike  present  month.  Why  can- 
not these  Prophets  of  Evil  take  up 
some  other  theme  of  national  hu- 
miliation )  Why  not  give  a  list  of 
the  people,  with  names  and  ad- 
dresses, who  have  drawn  blanks  in 


thd  Frankfort  Lottery  1  Why  not 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  success 
of  the  Federal  cause,  and  regard  Mr 
Seward  as  the  model  of  a  polite 
letter-writer ) 

Now  for  my  umbrella ;  Fm  off 
for  a  walk. 


A  KEW  CABEBB. 


It  is  a  very  hopeful  considera- 
tion, that  as  the  world  moves  on 
the  march  of  discovery  is  always 
opening  some  new  sphere  for  the 
employment  of  human  skill  and 
human  intelligence,  so  that  occu- 
pations which  at  first  only  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  few  individuals, 
as  it  were  specially  fitted  for  the 
task,  become  by  degrees  fashioned 
into  regular  professions — careers  as 
distinctively  marked  as  any  of  the 
recognised  walks   by  which  men 
stamp  their  social  station.    Photo- 
graphy, the  telegraph,  the  various 
forms  of   manufacture    of  gutta- 
percha,   are   instances  of  what  I 
mean,   whose  followers  are  num- 
bered by  tens  of  thousands. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  reflect  on 
this.     It  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  there 
is  a  spread  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing life  :  nor  is  it  less  agreeable  to 
find  that  what  were  regarded  as 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  but  a  few 
years  back,  have  now  become  the 
adjuncts  of  even  humble  fortune. 
Nothing  more  decidedly  evidences 
the  inarch  of  civilisation  than  the 
number  of  a  man's  wants.    Sim- 
plicity is  savagery — ^this  we  may 
rely  on  ;  and  I  was  much  struck  the 
other  day  by  the  force  of  this  fact, 
as  I  9SLVf  an  Italian  shepherd  with 
a  red  umbrella  and  blue  spectacles 
tending  his  sheep  on  the  slope  of 
the  Apennines.   How  unlike,  if  you 
will,    the  picturesque   Meliboeus ; 
but  ho^w  far  less  exposed  to  rheuma- 
tism than  Tityrus,  as  he  lay  on  the 
wet  grass  under  his  beech-tree ! 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
anxious  discussion  there  used  to  be 
about  overstocked  professions  and 
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careers  crammed  to  excess.  I  can 
recall  a  time  when  people  spoke  of 
thatching  their  bams  with  unem- 
ployed barristers,  and  making  cor- 
duroy roads  with  idle  curates.  We 
hear  very  little  about  these  things 
now.  Grumbles  there  are  about 
under-pay  occasionally;  but  it  is 
rare  to  hear  a  man  say  there  are 
too  many  doctors  or  too  many 
attorneys.  Novel -writing,  indeed, 
is  perhaps  the  only  career  actually 
overstocked :  but  the  fiction-writers 
have  their  uses  too ;  they  have  ban- 
ished from  society  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  colloquial  novelist^ — the 
most  intense  bore  in  creation — so 
that  we  should  be  grateful  to  them, 
as  we  are  to  the  dogs  in  Constan- 
tinople :  there  are  no  other  scaven- 
gers, and  but  for  them  the  streets 
would  be  impassable. 

I  like,  then,  to  think  that  if  I 
were  beginning  life  again  I  should 
have  a  wider  field  for  my  choice  of 
a  career,  and  that  th^e  are  now 
a  number  of  pleasant  pasturages 
which,  in  the  time  of  my  boyhood, 
were  dried  up  and  unprofitable 
wastes.  I  like  to  feel  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  like  myself  never 
felt  a  vocation  for  regular  labour, 
need  no  longer  be  a  burden  on  their 
richer  relatives,  and  that  while  the 
great  highways  of  the  world  are 
as  wide  as  ever,  there  are  scores 
of  bypaths,  and  even  some  little 
short  cuts,  to  Fortune,  well  suited 
to  those  who  are  not  hard  walkers, 
or  over-well  prepared  for  the  road. 
The  capable  men  will  always  take 
care  of  themselves.  For  your  clever 
fellow  I  have  no  more  sympathy 
than  I  have  a  sense  of  charity  for 
the  rich  man.    Neither  needs  what 
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man — all  tbese  creatures  I  speak  of  Hon  over  the  Bbareholders  and  their 
are  so-called  gentlemen — ^which  shall  aspirations,  are  the  rewards  of  office, 
not  demand  anything  above  the  Can  you  picture  to  your  mind  an 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  which  easier  existence  than  this  1  Time 
shall  neither  exact  early  rising  nor  was  that  every  indolent  man  wished 
late  retiring;  which  can  be  fulfilled  to  be  a  bishop;  but  a  bishop  is  not 
in  any  easy  morning  hour,  or,  if  left  what  he  used  to  be.  A  bishop  is 
undone,  will  entail  no  evil  results ;  now  badgered  and  baited  by  all 
and  above  all,  which  shall  be  well  around  him.  His  dean  inclines  to 
paid.  I  ask  proudly,  is  it  not  a  painted  glass,  and  the  archdeacon 
triumph  to  our  age  that  such  a  woidd  shy  a  stone  at  it ;  and  there 
career  exists,  and  that  hundreds,  I  is  a  thin -faced  vicar  who  writes 
might  say  thousands,  are  now  de-  weekly  for  advice  and  guidance,  and 
riving  from  it  means  of 'ease  and  has  grave  doubts  about  the  inter- 
enjoyment,  who,  but  for  it,  would  pretation  of  a  passage  in  Joshua, 
have  been  in  hopeless  indigence  I  tell  you  the  bishop  has  other 
and  want  ?  ^       trials  as  weU  as  Mrs  Proudy.    But 

InthiBage,too,ofpestilentexamin-  the  Director — ^the  Director  before 
ation  and  inquiry,  in  which  the  hum-  whom  the  green  door  with  the  oval 
blest  occupation  must  be  approached  pane  sways  noiselessly,  while  the 
through  a  fellowship  course,  what  gorgeous  porter,  whose  very  gold 
a  blessing  to  think  there  is  a  career  lace  hints  a  dividend,  bows  ob- 
that  asks  no  test,  for  which  there  is  sequiously  as  he  throws  wide  an- 
neither  fitness  nor  unfitness,  and  other  portal — is  indeed  a  great  man. 
whose  followers  stand  on  an  equal-  To  stand  back  to  the  fire,  and 
ity  that  even  angels  might  envy !        talk  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 

Tou  are  impatient  to  know  what  sands ;  to  glance  over  the  balance- 
I  allude  to,  and  I  will  not  torture  sheet,  and  sign  your  name  after  six 
your  eagerness.  If,  then,  there  be  or  seven  figures  in  a  row,  as  though 
of  your  family  one  too  ignorant  for  your  autograph  had  some  virtue  in 
a  profession,  too  indolent  for  com-  it ;  to  listen  to  that  slang  of  the 
merce,  too  old  for  the  army  or  navy,  share  markets  that  has  a  clink  of 
hopelessly  incapable  of  every  effort  money  in  its  jingle,  and  hear  of 
for  himself,  and  drearily  disposed  gigantic  '^  Operations ''  with  over- 
to  lie  down  on  others,  with  a  vague  whelming  profits;  and  then  to  sit 
idea  that  he  has  a  vested  right  to  down  to  your  basin  of  turtle  and 
smoke,  lie  a -bed,  wear  lackered  fried  fin,  with  a  pint  of  madeira,  are 
boots,  and  have  his  hair  dressed  not  mere  materuil  enjoyments,  but 
daily  by  a  barber — if,  I  say,  it  be  soar  tothe  height  of  noble  emotions, 
your  privilege  to  include  a  creature  in  which  the  individual  feels  him- 
of  this  order  in  the  family  census-  self  an  honour  to  humanity  and  a 
return,  make  him  a  Director.  Direc-  benefactor  to  his  species, 
tor  of  what )  you  ask.  Director  of  To  employ  the  simple  language 
a  company — a  joint-stock  company  of  a  report  now  before  me,  I 
with  a  capital  of  two  millions  ster-  would  say  "  the  institution  now  sup- 
ling,  paid  up— whatever  you  like,  ports  above  eight  thousand  persons 
It  shall  be  Zinc,  Slates,  Sardinian  who,  but  for  its  timely  succour, 
cotton  bonds,  a  Discount  bank  at  would  be  not  only  in  a  state  of 
Timbuctoo,  or  Refrigerators  for  Lan-  utter  pauperism  and  destitution, 
caster  Sound.  It  shall  have  its  but  from  their  previous  habits  and 
ofifices  in  Cannon  Street,  and  a  well-known  tendencies  positively 
great  City  capitalist  its  banker.  Two  perilous  to  peaceful  citizens.  Be- 
goineasarday — five  when  the  Board  sides  those  permanently  on  the 
meets  —  cab -hire,,  limcheon,  the  books  of  the  society  are  a  large 
morning  papers,  a  roaring  fire,  and  number  who  have  received  occa- 
a  rather  jocular  style  of  conversa-    sional  aid,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  rescaed  by  the  institu- 
tion from  the  paths  of  vice  and  de- 
basement." 

To  this  touching  appeal,  which  I 
have  copied  almost  literally  from 


the  advertisement  of  another  Mag- 
dalen, I  will  not  add  one  word ;  but 
I  fervently  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  Destitution,  now  that  we 
have  got  Direction. 


▲N  IMMORAL  CONSIDERATION. 


I  read  in  the  journals  that  ''  an 
officer  of  rank "  at  Vienna  has  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  lus  fortune 
to  his  nephew,  on  the  condition 
that  '*  he  should  never  read  a  news- 
paper." 

I  believe  our  English  law  strictly 
prevents  any  testator  from  impos- 
ing an  immoral  condition  on  his 
heir ;  and  I  therefore  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  such  a  be- 
quest as  this  I  have  quoted  should 
not  be  considered  as  binding. 

Had  the  "officer  of  rank"  de- 
clared by  his  last  will  that  his 
nephew,  in  order  to  inherit,  should 
be  blinded  or  deprived  of  lus  hear- 
ing, he  could  not  have  more  egre- 
giously  violated  every  sentiment  of 
right  feeling  than  by  this  cruel 
edict.  In  fact,  he  would  virtually 
consign  his  unhappy  heir  to  both 
of  these  calamities  together. 

Now,  it  maybe  fair  enough  to 
tolerate  the  eccentricities  of  the 
living  man.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  lus  character  there  may  be 
many  traits  which  will  compensate 
for  sJl  his  oddities.  The  whim  or 
caprice  he  may  ride  as  his  hobby 
may  not  indispose  him  to  generous 
actions  or  kindly  sentiments  ;  and 
we  may,  besides,  always  indulge  the 
hope  that,  with  a  wider  experience 
of  the  world  and  its  ways,  he  may 
live  to  get  over  the  delusions  which 
once  haunted  him,  and  act  and  be- 
have like  his  fellows. 

Death,  however,  excludes  this 
charitable  hope,  and  I  think  it  very 
questionable  policy  to  give  the 
character  of  permanence  to  what 
every  consideration  of  sound  sense 
or  true  physiology  would  regard  as 
an  abnormal  and  mere  passing  con- 
dition. 

That  the  man  who  made  such  a 


will  as  this  was  insane,  I  will  not 
say;  but  I  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  he  imposed  a  condition  repug- 
nant to  good  sense,  and  totally 
opposed  to  every  consideration  of 
reason  and  judgment  First  of  aU, 
he  assumed — and  of  all  tyrannies  I 
know  of  none  greater — ^to  dictate  to 
another,  for  the  whole  term  of  his 
life,  a  condition  of  moral  blindness. 
Secondly,  he  presumed  to  judge 
not  alone  what  all  newspapers  were 
in  all  lands,  but  what  they  might 
be  in  years  long  after  his  death. 

That  any  man  about  to  leave  the 
world  should  like  to  declare  to  it 
before  he  went,  **  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  you;  I  don't  care  for 
you — ^for  your  wars,  your  struggles 
for  liberty,  your  sufferings,  or  your 
triumphs.  Nothing  to  me  whether 
you  be  rich  or  poor,  in  sickness  or 
in  health ;  whether  your  homes  be 
happy,  or  your  fields  be  desolate ; 
whether  the  crimes  of  your  people 
decrease,  or  that  new  forms  of  vice 
call  for  new  modes  of  repression. 
I  don't  want  to  know  if  education 
be  spreading  through  your  land,  or 
to  hear  what  results  have  followed 
such  enlightenment  I  am  alike 
indifferent  to  the  nature  of  your 
laws,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  admimstered.  Uninterested 
in  the  great  changes  which  affect 
States,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  world  thinks  of 
them ;  of  that  public  opinion  which 
is  the  record  of  what  condition 
humanity  stands  in  at  a  given  era, 
I  have  no  desire  to  hear.  Enclosed 
in  the  shell  of  my  selfishness,  I  am 
satisfied  to  lead  the  life  of  an  oys- 
ter. I  compound  for  mere  existence, 
and  no  more."  - 

Now,  I  ask,  is  it  such  a  nature 
as  this  that  should  be  permitted 
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to  make  a  formal  bequest  of  his 
bigotry  and  ignorance)  Should 
the  law  lend  itself  to  ratify  a  com- 
pact whereby  this  man's  crass 
stapidity  shall  be  perpetuated  1 

I  am  aware  he  was  a  Qerman  j 
and  much  may  be  forgiven  him  on 
the  score  of  narrowness.  I  know, 
too,  that  his  warning  applied  pecu- 
liarly to  the  journals  of  his  own 
land.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  own 
that  a  German  ^'Blatf'  is  about 
the  dreariest  reading  a  man  can 
fall  upon.  The  torrent  of  rubbishy 
phraseology  in  which  this  beer-b^ 
muddled  people  involve  their  com- 
monest thoughts — ^the  struggles  they 
make  at  subtle  distinctions  through 
the  mazes  of  their  foggy  intellects — 
the  i>erpetual  effort  to  regard  every- 
thing under  some  fifteen  or  five- 
and-twenty  different  aspects,  belsr 
bouring  a  theme,  and  kneading  it 
as  a  baker  kneads  his  dough — ^make 
up  a  mass  of  entanglement  and 
confusion  that  would  drive  a  prac- 
tical energetic  people  to  the  verge 
of  distraction. 

That  a  man  should  interdict  such 

readings  as  these  is  no  more  strange 

than  that  he  should  forbid  the  use 

of  some  besotting  narcotic,  dreary 

in  its  effects  and  depressing  in  its 

consequences.  Perhaps  this  testator 

had  recognised  in  his  own   case 

some  of  the  dire  results  of  this 

dyspeptic  literature.    Still,  with  all 

its  faults,  its  story  was  the  world. 

It  spoke  of  man  in  his  works  and 

ways  with    other   men,   how   he 

bought  and  sold,  made  peace  or 

war,  built  up  or  threw  down ;  of 

the  virtues  he  held  high,  of  the 

vices  he  reprobated ;   what  were 

the  views  he  extended  to  the  world 

at  large,  and  what  were  the  hopes 

that  he  cherished  for  those  who 

were  to  come  after  him.      Even 

through  the  labyrinth  of  Qerman 

involution  glimpses  of  these  might 

be  had;  and  why  should  not  his 

heir  be  permitted  to  look  at  life, 

albeit  through  the  smoked  glass 

of  hiB  native  language) 

One  of  our  most  brilliant  essay- 
ists, and  most  accomplished  think- 


ers, has  declared  that  he  regards  a 
number  of  the  '  Times'  as  the  last 
report  of  what  the  world  has 
achieved  of  progress;  and  I  tho- 
roughly agree  with  him.  That 
broadsheet  is  the  morning's  "re- 
turn "  of  Humanity,  not  cdone  re- 
counting what  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours, 
but  how  it  feels  after  it.  Tou 
have  not  alone  the  bulletin  of  the 
great  battle  the  world  is  fighting, 
but  you  have  an  authentic  report 
of  the  effective  state  of  humanity 
on  the  next  morning. 

Take  the  most  thorough  man  of 
the  world  of  your  acquaintance — 
the  man  most  perfectly  versed  in 
what  goes  on  in  life,  not  in  one 
class  or  section  of  society,  but 
throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men — ^who  knows  where  and  for 
what  ^e  world  is  fighting  in  this 
quarter  or  in  that — ^how  it  builds 
its  ships — what  it  pays  for  gold — 
how  it  tills  its  fields,  smelts  its 
metals,  cooks  its  food,  and  writes 
its  novels-— and  I  ask  you,  what 
would  he  be  without  his  newspaper  ? 
By  what  possible  machinery  could 
he  learn,  as  he  sits  at  hia  breakfast, 
the  last  news  from  Shanghai,  and 
the  last  ballet  at  Paris — the  state 
of  the  funds  at  San  Francisco— the 
winner  at  Newmarket — the  panto- 
mime at  the  Olympic — ^the  encycli- 
cal of  the  Pope )  Do  not  reply  to 
me  with  a  Cui  bono? 

For  I  say  that  it  is  with  the 
actual  i^assing,  daily -arising  inci- 
dents of  life  a  man  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted,  bringpg  to 
their  consideration  all  the  aid  his 
reading  and  reflection  can  supply, 
so  that  he  neither  fall  into  a  dog- 
ged incredulity  on  one  side,  or  a 
fatal  facility  of  belief  on  the  other. 
In  an  age  so  wildly  speculative  as 
the  present — eager  to  inquire,  and 
not  over  given  to  scruple — such 
men  as  these  are  invaluable  to  so- 
ciety, and  a  whole  corps  of  college 
professors  would  be  less  effective 
in  dispelling  error  or  asserting  truth 
than  these  people  trained  in  all  the 
dialectics  of  the  daily  press. 
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If  the  testator,  in  the  case  before 
us — ^for  I  return  to  him  now — was 
simply  moved  by  a  desire  to  con- 
ceal from  his  heir  the  late  events 
occurring  in  Germany,  I  own  a  plea 
might  without  great  difBiculty  be 
advanced  in  his  behalf.  It  would 
be  hard  to  condemn  him  if  he  wish- 
ed to  shroud  in  obscurity  the  igno- 
minious subserviency  of  Austria, 
and  the  insolent  pretension  of  her 
ancient  rival  Prussia.  The  lamenta- 
ble part  assigned  to  the  Empire  in 
this  Danish  conflict  might  well  sug- 
gest to  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
service  such  an  intention.  Austrian 
wars  have  not  been  remarkable  for 
success,  but  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  the  splendid  valour 
of  the  troops,  and  the  noble  devo- 
tion of  men  who,  however  worsted, 
never  regarded  defeat  as  over- 
throw. In  the  terrible  battles  of 
the  first  Empire,  this  character  of 
their  courage  displayed  itself  on 
every  field.  So  also  was  it  con- 
spicuous in  the  last  Lombard  cam- 
paign. What  an  indignity,  then, 
for  such  soldiers  to  be  arrayed 
against  the  greatly  inferior  num- 
bers of  a  nation  unused  to  war — ^to 
a  brave  handful  of  men  ready  to 
sell  their  lives  rather  than  surren- 
der their  native  soil  to  the  foot  of 
the  invader!  The  white-coated  le- 
gions of  the  Empire  had  no  need 
to  inscribe  Duppel  or  the  Dane- 
werke  on  their  ensigns.  And  what 
inglorious  companionship  was  that 
in  which  they  found  themselves  ! 
Dupes  of  M.  Bismarck !  I  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised  that  an  Aus- 
trian officer  might  desire  to  obliter- 
ate any  memory  of  these  things ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  done.  A 
codicil  enjoining  the  condition  that 
his  heir  should  become  a  Trappist 
might  possibly  succeed  ;  I  know  of 
nothing  else. 

I  have  to  speak  with  diffidence 
as  to  how  I  should  feel  in  any  new 
or  untried  situation  in  life :  I  can- 
not, therefore,  say  what  my  feelings 
might  be  if  I  were  to  awake  and 
discover  that  somebody  had  be- 
queathed to  me  something.    I  can 


no  more  answer  for  my  conduct, 
than  could  the  gentleman  on  being 
asked  what  he  should  do  if  he  met 
a  white  bear.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  my  own  nature,  I  should 
reject  a  legacy  coupled  with  such  a 
condition  as  this.  Without  my 
newspaper,  life  would  narrow  itself 
to  the  small  limits  of  my  personal 
experiences,  and  humanity  be  com- 
pressed into  the  ten  or  fifteen 
people  I  mix  with.  Now  I  refuse 
to  accept  this.  I  have  not  a  six- 
pence in  consols,  but  I  want  to 
know  how  they  stand.  I  was 
never — I  never  in  all  likelihood 
shall  be — ^in  Japan ;  but  I  have  an 
intense  curiosity  to  know  what  our 
troops  did  at  Yokohama.  I  deplore 
the  people  who  suffered  by  that 
railroad  smash;  and  I  sympathise 
with  the  newly-married  couple  so 
beautifully  depicted  in  the  'lUua- 
trated/  as  they  drove  off  in  a  chaise 
and  four,  the  bald  old  gent  at  the 
hall  door  waving  them  a  last  adieu. 
I  like  the  letters  of  the  correspon- 
dents, with  their  little  grievances 
about  unpunctual  trains,  or  some 
unwarrantable  omissions  in  the 
liturgy.  I  even  like  the  people  who 
chronicle  the  rainfall,  and  record 
Uttle  facts  about  the  mildness  of 
the  season. 

As  for  the  advertisements,  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  glass  and  mirror 
of  the  age.    Show  me  but  one  page 
of  the  '*  wants"  of  any  country,  and 
I  engage  myself  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  current  civilisation  of  the 
period.    What  glimpses  of  rare  in- 
teriors do  we  gain  by  these  brief 
paragraphs  1    How  full  of  sugge&- 
tiveness  and  of  story  are   they ! 
Think  of  the  social  circle  at  Clap- 
ham  that  advertise  for  a  lodger  who 
has  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  would 
appreciate  the  domestic  life  of  a 
retired  family  devoted  to  music  and 
the  fine  arts!    Imagine  the  more 
exalted    propriety  of    those    who 
want ''  a  footman  in  a  serious  family, 
where  there  are  means  of  grace,  and 
a  kitchen-maid  kept  *' !     Here  it  is 
a  shooting-box  to  be  disposed  of; 
here  a  widow  in  affluent  ciicom- 
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Btances  announces  her  intention  to 
re-many;  here  a  scientific  naturalist 
professes  his  readiness  to  exchange 
bugs  or  caterpillars  with  another 
devotee ;  and  here  a  more  practi- 
cal physiologist  wants  from  three 
to  four  dozen  lively  rats  for  his 
bull-terrier.  Are  not  these  life- 
etchings  1  Do  you  want  anything 
more  plain  or  palpable  to  teU  you 
where  and  how  we  live  ? 

Now,  I  neither  want  shooting 
box,  beetles,  rats,  or  widow,  but  1 
am  not  to  be  cut  off  from  my  sym- 
pathies with  the  people  who  do. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  pro- 
portion that  all  these  things  do  not 
enter  into  my  requirements,  do  I 
desire  to  know  who  and  what  are 
the  people  who  need  them,  why 
they  need  them,  and  what  they  do 
with  them  when  they  get  them. 


Perhaps  my  nature  may  have  its 
excess  of  this  fellow-feelmg — I  can- 
not say ;  but  I  know  Td  give  more 
than  I  should  like  to  say  to  be  able 
to  pass  an  evening  with  the  musical 
circle,  or  even  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  a  few  sweet  moments  with 
the  serious  family.  I  am  human  to 
the  very  tips  of  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  not  a  mood  in  humanity 
without  its  interest  for  me.  If, 
therefore,  some  admirer  of  these 
O'Dowderies,  on  learning  that  I  am 
.not  a  sleeping  partner  in  Baring's, 
or  a  large  shajreholder  in  the  Great 
Western,  should  desire  to  express 
his  satisfaction  in  a  testamentary 
form,  let  him  not  couple  his  bequest 
with  such  a  condition  as  I  have  re- 
corded. I  may  possibly  be  able  to 
"  rub  on"  without  my  legacy,  but  I 
couldn't  exist  without  my  *  Times.' 


DBESS. 


There  has  always  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  moralising  about 
dress,  but  much  of  it  does  not  at 
all  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
A  stem  conventional  view  of  the 
subject  has  evidently  suited  the 
preacher  best,  who,  assuming  van- 
ity to  be  universal,  has  preferred  to 
found  his  arguments  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  vanity,  rather  than  to  en- 
ter upon  the  niceties  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  listen  to  what  another 
aide  may  have  to  say ;  and  philoso- 
phers, piquing  themselves  on  pure 
reason,  have  treated  the  subject 
as  simply  despicable:  the  man  is 
eveiything,  the  clothes  he  wears 
are  absolutely  nothing — things  wiUi 
which  he  has  no  real  relation,  which 
hang  on  him  till  they  drop  off  or 
are  exchanged  for  others,  without 
establishing  any  real  connection, 
possessing  any  influence,  or  affecting 
him  any  more  than  the  table-cloth 
the  table  which  it  covers.  Now,  in 
fact,  since  the  first  garment  of  all, 
dlothes  have  been  knowledge,  in- 
fluence, and  expression,  and  house 
and  home  to  the  wearer.     They 


have  taught  him  his  first  conscious 
idea ;  they  were  his  first  link  with 
this  outer  scene;  they  first  made 
him  realise  that  he  was  a  personage 
in  the  world  of  vaguely  apprehend- 
ed forms,  of  which  his  unpractised 
senses  partially  informed  him.  ^  A 
life  without  clothes,  not  to  mention 
its  other  inconveniencies,  would, 
we  veiily  believe,  be  a  life  without 
thought  Deep  and  fanciful  minds 
have  speculated  on  existence,  and 
how  they  can  arrive  at  the  certain- 
ty of  it  in  their  own  person ;  but 
they  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  power  of  constructing  theories, 
working  out  problems,  reasoning 
upon  their  being  at  all,  but  for  the 
cultivating,  educating,  convincing 
instruction  and  logic  of  their 
clothes.  It  is  fundamentally  unrea- 
sonable, and  a  mistake,  in  a  sculp- 
tor of  any  age  to  represent  a  philo- 
sopher as  even  partially  undraped. 
"  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  the 
conclusion  of  adult  reason;  the 
baby  has  leapt  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion forty  years  sooner — "I  have 
shoes  and  a  red  sash,  therefore  I 
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am."    People  will  call  this  infant        It  ia  trne,  ciyilisation  teaches  na 

discovery  vanity,  because  they  do  to  attach  different  ideas  to  the  no- 

not  know  what  else  to  call  it,  and  tion  of  property  and  its  effects  on 

it  seems  always  safe  to  attribute  the   character.     Men  in  our  day 

human   action   to   some  weak  or  have  lands,  houses,  stocks  in  trade, 

bad  motive ;  but  our  instinct  serves  argosies,  as  securely  their  own  as 

us  better  than   received  opinion,  their  coats,  all  effectual  means  of 

The  chord  struck  by  this  smiling,  declaring  themselves  to  the  world, 

prettily  -  expressed,    pointedly  -  en-  and  talong  a  prominent  part  in  it : 

forced  argument,  is  one  of  fellow-  and  these  supersede  in  the  mind 

ship;  we  like  to  see  the  child's  the  more  intimate  proprietorship 

Eleasure  in  his  gay  movable  skin,  of  clothes — ^those  treasures  of  Baby- 
ecause  we  recognise  an  act  of  re-  lonish  garments  and   changes   of 
cognition  of  himself  as  a  distinct  raiment   which    once   represented 
separate   member   and   i^rer   of  wealth.  But  it  needs  great  security 
form,  life,  and  thought    We  per-  of  tenure  and  centuries  of  good 
ceive  that  he  begins  to  see  his  way,  government  for  the  mind  to  be 
to  feel  and  know  where  he  is ;  it  satisfied  with  things  not  absolutely 
is  an  act  of  taking  his  place;  "  Tes,  tangible  and  ever  present,  as  sym- 
I  am  here,"  he  seems  to  say ;  *'  I  bols  of  weight  and  importanco--of 
have  something  of  my  own  which  vigorous  and  successful  life.     Fto- 
belongs  to  me."    It  is  a  conscious-  bably  in  every  country  that  ia,  or 
ness  of  ac^uncts,  attributes,  belong-  has  been,  where  property  is  inse- 
ings,  without  which  no  sort  of  ez-  cure,  and  the  conditions  of  life  liar 
istence  can  be  understood.    And  ble  to  sudden  and  abrupt  changesi 
not  only  does  dress  first  awaken  the  love  of  dress  will  be  found  a 
to  the  infant  thought  the  idea  of  strongly- developed  instinct;  and, 
separate  existence  and  conscious-  in  opposition  to  more  highly  civil- 
ness,  but  it  continues  with  vast  ised  communities,  most  oonspica- 
numbers   the  medium   by  which  ous  in  the  men — splendid  dreaa 
they  realise  their  part  and  owner-  being  the  received  symbol  of  pro- 
ship  in  visible  things.    It  is  this  perty  and  consequence.     In  all  ab- 
feature  of  dress  as  property,  estate,  solute  monarchies  where  men  have 
possession,  and,  consequentiy,  ambi-  had  no  certain  hold  of  their  pos- 
tion,  which  is  not  recognised  by  the  sessions,  where  the  imagination  at 
moralist.     With  the  young  dress  least  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ae- 
is  almost  the  only  thing  they  can  curity,    dress   has  ever  been  the 
call  their  own ;  with  the  great  ma-  standard,  the  accepted  sign,  of  con- 
jority  of  women  it  includes  all  to  sequence  and  high    place  in   the 
which  they  can  ever  in  strict  truth  world,  of  that  distinction  which 
applythepotent,influential,entranc-  is  the  one  universal  craving  and 
ing  words  ''  my "  and  '^  mine."    A  temptation  of  humanity.     In  the 
w3e  is  indeed  permitted  by  custom  country  where  Haman  could  hang 
to  say  ''  my  house,"  "  my  drawing-  up  his  enemy  and  be  hung  up  him- 
room;"  and  her  cook  can  say  ^  my  self  at  a  word,  royal  apparel  and 
kitchen;"  but  in  these  cases  a  third  a  crown  represented  all  that  this 
party  has  the  stronger  ownership,  world  could  do  for  a  man.     It  ia  a 
The  moral  effects  of  independent  sign,no  doubt,  of  progress,  that  with 
possession  depend  on  its  strict  re-  us  men  can  be  reverentially  servile 
ality;  and  with  most  women  dress  is  to  a  threadbare    and  seedy  eoat» 
their  one  tenement  and  holding —  Wherever  there  is  no  law,  or  one 
the  one  thing  that,  once  theirs,  is  ac-  man's  will  is  law,  there  fine  clothes 
knowledged  theirs  by  law  and  cus-  become  potential  things.    Look,  for 
tom :  it  is  with  them  stUl  as  it  once  example,  at  the  courts  of  the  two 
was  with  by  far  the  greater  part  Napoleons.     In  feudal  timea  the 
of  mankind.  assumption  was,  that  men  held  their 
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jKMsessions  as  tenants  ratber  than 
owners.  Dress,  then,  was  an  evi- 
dence of  possession  outfacing  mere 
theory.  Men  were  lavish  in  display 
through  mereself-assertion,  and  jeal- 
ously guarded  the  right  of  personal 
magnificence  as  the  token  of  sub- 
stantial power.  In  the  class  beneath 
them  just  struggling  into  power 
and  individual  consequence,  dress 
was  one  main  arena  for  expressing 
their  pretensions.  To  assume  the 
garb  of  their  betters  was  to  claim 
file  same  rights,  and  amounted  to 
a  declaration  of  political  ambition, 
which  the  snub  of  sumptuary  laws 
was  powerless  to  quench.  The 
order  lower  in  the  scale,  hope- 
less of  a  particular  individual  pro- 
minence, still  declared  collective 
rights  and  their  place  as  a  body  with 
inalienable,  not  to  be  ignored  claims, 
by  dressing  as  one  man,  and  pro- 
claiming the  strength  and  import- 
ance of  numbers  in  a  gay,  spirited, 
dass-aaserting  costume. 

We  are  now  past  distinctly-mark- 
ed costume ;  we  have  advanced  be- 
yond it,  and  everywhere  personal  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  mere  asser- 
tion of  class,  influence  dress.  We 
in  England  do  not  see  old  women 
unvenerable  in  spite  of  themselves, 
their  grey  scanty  locks  miserably 
contrasting  with  the  tinsel  glitter 
of  ornaments  stuck  about  them — 
ornaments  which  charm  us  on  the 
thickly-braided  dark  tresses  of  the 
young  Italian  peasant-girl.  And  so 
far  as  we  have  passed  the  age  of 
costume,  it  marks  the  stirrings  of 
ambition  in  classes  where  this  was 
once  impossible.  Nothing  could  be- 
token more  hopeless  self-abandon- 
ment than  for  the  lowest  classes  to 
ape  their  betters  in  this  particular 
from  mere  unreasoning  imitation,  as 
the  negroes  the  fashions  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses;  but  with 
us  the  artisan  aims  at  fashion  in 
his  Sunday  coat,  from  the  dim,  un- 
expressed, though  not  the  less  influ- 
ential notion  that  he  may  alter  his 
station  before  he  dies,  or  his  son 
may  after  him — ^that  there  is  no  im- 
passable barrier.    Our  rural  popu- 


lation, whom  such  ideas,  even  in 
their  most  embryo  form,  have 
scarcely  reached — who  know  little, 
indeed,  of  the  sensation  of  a  per- 
sonal ambition — ^for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  retain  a  habit  bor- 
dering upon  costume,  though  the 
tendency  of  the  age — ^that  is,  the 
spread  of  counteracting  opinion — is 
graduaUy  driving  the  smock-frock 
into  the  southern  counties  and  the 
rule  of  small  wages  as  its  last 
resort. 

Ages  of  growing  security,  a  long 
reign  of  peace  and  order,  have  no 
doubt  modified  and  weakened  the 
first  natural  instincts  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  owner  of  wealth,  haying 
a  recognised  undisputed  place  in- 
dependent of  appearances,  may 
leave  this  method  of  assertion  to 
his  dependants  and  subordinates. 
A  man  with  servants  in  splendid 
liveries,  and  with  wife  and  daugh- 
ters by  their  dress  doing  justice  to 
his  position,  may  wear  what  coat 
he  pleases,  and  often  pleases  to 
wear  a  very  shabby  one ;  and  some 
persons  assume,  from  this  anomaly 
of  high  civilisation,  that  men  are 
by  nature  indifferent  to  dress  and 
appearance  in  a  way  women  can 
never  be— that  the  difference  is  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  That 
both  sexes  are  equally  capable  of 
vanity  in  this  particular,  our  read- 
ing, if  not  our  eyes,  may  convince 
us.  So  long  as  women  valued  men 
for  show  and  glitter,  masculine  ex- 
travagances fell  not  one  whit  behind 
feminine.  When  Pepys  records  his 
vow — "Henceforth  I  am  resolved 
my  chief  expense  shall  be  in  lace 
bands" — he  reflects,  as  he  always 
does,  the  tastes  of  his  age, — and 
his  age  was  one  in  which  the  men 
were  passionately  addicted  to  lace. 
While  the  ladies  thought  Sir  Fop- 
ling  a  fine  fellow,  he  outdid  them 
in  the  elaborate  research  of  his 
costume,  as  well  as  in  his  conscious 
enjoyment  of  it : — 

"  His  yarious  modes  from  Tariotis  fathom 

follow ; 
One  taught  the  toea,  and  one  the  new 

French  wallow ; 
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His  Bword-knot  ibis,  bis  orayat  that  de- 

signodf 
And  this  Uie  yard-long  snake  he  twirls 

behind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gained, 
Which  wind  ne^er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat 

profiEUied; 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Wliich  with  a  ^og  casts  all  the  hair  be- 
fore, 
Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back, 
And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  shake." 

We  belieye  the  mam  difference  to 
be  that  women  are  still  most  de- 
pendent on  dress  for  their  «taiid- 
ing,  and  that  dress  represents  pro- 
perty to  their  imagination  as  it  no 
longer  does  to  men.  How  often 
women  of  independent  fortune 
adopt  some  eccentricity  of  costume 
to  get  rid  of  all  feminine  pretti* 
nesses  and  vanities !  When  is  a  wo- 
man with  a  mean,  bare  sufficiency 
seen  to  assume  a  man's  coat  and 
hat,  and  to  cut  short  her  hair — a 
freak  every  experience  can  recall 
in  some  woman  of  property ) 
If  "woman's  rights''  should  ever 
be  established,  we  shall  know, 
and  not  till  then,  whether  love  of 
dress  belongs  to  her  in  a  sense  ab- 
solutely peculiar  to  her  sex.  We 
own  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  day 
when,  making  herself  a  sphere,  con- 
trolling opinion,  preaching,  phy- 
sicking, haranguing,  and  turning 
sea-captain,  she  competes  with  man 
on  equal  terms;  but  if  ever  we 
do  see  it,  we  expect  to  see  some 
negligent  toilets,  and  some  ex- 
treme defiance  of  the  mode  along 
with  it,  and  that  the  ladies  will 
prove  l^eir  right  to  an  extended 
franchise  by  contempt  of  the  old 
limited  field  they  now  call  their 
own.  If  this  is  in  any  sense  true, 
it  will  show  that  love  of  dress  is 
not  necessarily  vanity,  because  what- 
ever it  looks  now,  it  rises  out  of 
sentiments  capable  of  other  and 
very  different  developments.  It 
proves  that  if  one  class  shows  more 
conspicuous  thought  for  dress  than 
another,  it  may  only  imply  differ- 
ent social  conditions,  a  less  share 
of  this  world's  best  things,  and 
exclusion  from  its  more  varied 
scenes  for  display ;  that  when  a 


savage  is  in  frenzied  rapture  at  a 
new  gaily-striped  blanket  or  string 
of  bf^ads,  he  may  be,  according  to 
his  lights,  in  a  dream  of  gratified 
ambition,  that  he  is  realising  conse- 
quence, dignity,  fame,  respect  from 
his  tribe,  in  a  spirit  akin  to  some 
magnate  amongst   ourselves  who 
more  demurely  uses  his  property  and 
influence  for  the  same  ends;  and 
that  when  the  earl's  daughter,  in  her 
"simple  straw  bonnet^"  ib  a^^hast 
at  the   viUage  gid's   smart   hat, 
and  sets  it  down  to  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart,  she  may  for- 
get that  the  village  street  ia  not  her 
own  scene  for  showing  off — ^that  she 
has  a  hundred  resorts  where  finery, 
chastened  by  cultivated  taste,  is  a 
duty,  and  that  the  rustic  maiden 
has  but  one,  and  if  she  is  ever  to 
be  fine  at  all,  must  be  fine  then 
and  there.    We  are  not  advocaring 
rustic  finery,  but  accounting  for 
and  excusing  it.     Love  of  dresa 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  constantly  is, 
vanity;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
quarrelled  with  as  pretension,  and  is 
more  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
paragement when  it  isambiUon— an 
apparent  intrusion  into  the  objec- 
tor's exclusive  privileges.   Half  the 
literature  intended  for  the  poor  of 
fifty  or  eighty  years  ago,  went  on  the 
assumption  tliAt  the  poor  have  no 
right  to  indulge  in  love  of  dress- 
that  is,  that  not  only  dress  itself, 
but  love  of  dress  also,  is  a  class 
privilege ;  and  in  our  own  time  we 
notice  some  moral  writers  of  un- 
doubted high  principle  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly severe  on  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  wealthy  tradespeople 
for  wearing  feathers  and  flowers 
which  they  think  perfectly  becoming 
and  Christian  in  the  members  of 
county  families. 

Now  dress  is  an  art,  and  like  all 
other  arts  cannot  be  excelled  in 
without  love.  Nobody  can  dress 
well  without  some  love  of  dress, 
though  when  people  approve  of  it 
they  call  it  t€uU,  not  love;  and  as 
taste  leads  people  to  dress  properly, 
it  ought  not  to  be  desired  as  an 
exclusive  or  class  gift.    So  far  as 
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dress  represents  standing,  taste, 
self-estimate,  and  personal  quali- 
ties, it  should  be  a  universal  con- 
sideration; rich,  poor,  high,  and 
low  alike  should  so  choose  and  so 
wear  their  clothes  that  they  should 
seem  integral  parts  of  themselves — 
that  they  should  be  instinct  with  a 
certain  deputed  life  and  character. 
In  our  day,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  the  effects  and  influences  of 
dress  are  conspicuous  in  women, 
if  not  less  real  in  men.  In  men 
the  idea  of  mere  utility  is  so  im- 
pressed upon  their  costume,  there  is 
such  enforced  sobriety  of  tint,  rich- 
ness and  splendour  are  so  suppress- 
ed by  present  custom,  that  female 
attire  must  be  taken  to  personify 
dress  in  the  abstract,  as  the  female 
form  personifies  all  abstract  things. 
It  would  sometimes  seem  indeed 
as  if  men's  dress  were  fixed  beyond 
aU  power  of  its  adjustment  to  char- 
acter; but  no  laws  or  repressing  in- 
fluences can  really  hinder  a  man's 
nature  showing  itself  in  his  outer 
garments.  Still,  wherever  there  is 
a  strongly  pronounced  character,  a 
character  of  such  originality,  in- 
dependence, or  crotiSietiness  as 
to  break  loose  from  the  habits 
and  tone  of  thought  of  the  age, 
though  it  be  on  points  merely 
abstract,  with  no  conceivable  rela- 
tion to  the  coat  or  necktie  or  ar- 
rangement of  hair,  these  externals 
will  be  affected  by  them,  and  will 
declare  the  man  a  dissentient  from, 
or  a  leader  of,  the  thought  of  his 
age.  Something  about  the  sit,  the 
colour,  the  form  of  his  attire,  will 
show  him  remarkable.  This,  of 
coarse,  applies  to  speculators  and 
theorists.  Men  of  action,  practical 
men,  politicians — all  who  carry  on 
the  world's  business,  whose  con- 
cern is  with  men  as  they  are, 
and  whose  occupation  depends  on 
the  continuance  of  the  existing 
state  of  things — dress,  as  they  think 
and  act,  with  the  world;  but  every 
deviation  of  thought,  every  con- 
sistent resolution  in  a  man  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  in  any  material 
point,  social,  political^  or  religious, 


certainly  expresses  itself  in  some 
external  peculiarity.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful  how  this  connection  be- 
tween the  inner  principle  and  the 
impulse — though  perhaps  uncon- 
scious— of  nancking  this  by  some 
corresponding  external  develop- 
ment, will  show  itself  in  iqpite  of 
every  hindrance  that  custom,  and 
we  might  almost  say  intention,  im- 
poses. A  man  cannot  help  him- 
self. We  know  men  who  in  their 
time  have  appeared  calmly  indiffer- 
ent to  dress,  sensitive  under  any- 
thing odd,  loth  to  make  them- 
selves in  any  way  conspicuous, 
leaving  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
tailor,  hatter,  haircutter,  to  insure 
their  being  like  other  people,  who, 
as  their  genius  developed  in  nov- 
elty, strangeness,  and  isolation,  have 
slipped,  we  can  hardly  tell  by  what 
process,  into  garments  which  un- 
mistakably represent  these  excep- 
tional, anomalous  states  of  mind ; 
so  that  the  man's  clothes  declare 
what  he  is  in  spite  of  himself.  We 
believe  that  every  one's  experience, 
if  he  only  search  into  it,  will  fur- 
nish him  with  examples.  In  this 
day  of  compulsory  uniformity  in 
custom  or  fashion,  he  will  be  able 
to  recall  some  fetterer  of  opinion 
in  the  garb  of  a  sect,  some  lati- 
tudinarian  breaking  out  into  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  form  and  colour, 
some  misanthrope  folding  himself 
in  the  cloak  of  Diogenes.  Possibly 
he  may  have  known  some  clerical 
convert  or  pervert,  as  the  term  is, 
declaring  his  emancipation  in  hues 
impossible  to  laymen,  or  lapsing 
into  licentiousness  in  the  matter 
of  waistcoats  :  after  the  example 
of  the  great  Independent  divine 
John  Owen,  who,  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  being  fur- 
ther Vice  -  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
expressed  his  Christian  liberty,  as 
Wood  tells  us,  "by  going  in  cuerpo 
like  a  gay  scholar,  with  powdered 
hair,  snakebone  bandstrings  (or 
bandstrings  with  very  large  tassels), 
lawn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbonds 
pointed  at  his  knees,  and  Spanish 
leather  boots  with  large  lawn  tops. 
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social  decrees  tlian  oar  own,  is  as 
severe  as  we  mi^ht  expect  on  the 
impertinent  fortitude  by  which  a 
man  accustoms  himself  to  bear  pub- 
lic censure  and  ridicule  for  singular- 
ities or  negligences ;  rightly  arguing 
that  giving  in  to  uncommon  habits 
of  this  land  "  is  a  want  of  that  hum- 
ble deference  which  is  due  to  man- 
kind." 

All  slatternliness  or   meanness 
of  attire  marks  some  intellectual 
deficiency.      A  man  who  is  shabby 
from  any  but  dire  necessity,  is  in  a 
state  of  disagreement  with  his  cir- 
cumstances.   It  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  wanting  either  in  self-esteem  or 
high  expectations,  but  that  he  has 
fixed  them  upon  objects   out  of 
his  reach — that  his  ideas  have  no 
relation  to  his  powers  or  possibili- 
ties.   There  are  men  who  go  shuf- 
fling about  in   threadbare   coats, 
carrying    cotton    umbrellas,    who 
nourish  in  their  hearts  fancies  or 
remembrances  of  the  wildest  ambi- 
tion.    Nothing  short  of  the  unat- 
tainable seems  to  them  worth  the 
trouble  of  adapting  their  externals 
to.     Constant  trimness   of  attire 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  state 
of  mind  that  thinks  nothing  but  the 
great  prizes  of  life  worth  caring  for. 
The  scholar  who  neglects  his  per- 
son, as  the  phrase  is,  ten  to  one  is 
possessed  by  the  notion  of  certain 
supposed  faculties  and  attainments, 
which  set  him  above  the  people  he 
associates  with,  and  offends  by  his 
slovenliness.      Dominie    Sampson 
was  a  bad  dresser ;  but  underneath 
was  an  immense  opinion  of  his  own 
learning,  and  a  sense  of  distinction 
and  elevation    above  other   men. 
And  wherever  we  see  this  discrep- 
ancy and   want  of  fit,  the  hitch 
which  the  dress  typifies  stands  in 
the  way  of  success.    There  is  cer- 
tainly  something   in  the  popular 
idea  of  a  genius  which  does  not  fall 
in  with  our  view.    It  is  an  old  no- 
tion that  the  first  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to 
commence  a  sloven ;  a  notion  which 
has  largely  encouraged  the  conceit  of 
untidiness.    Some  men  of  genius 
have,  we  suppose,  been  slovens,  but 


it  is  not  the  genius  which  is  repre- 
sented by  this  costume,  but  those 
defects  and  disorders  in  him  which 
have  prevented  his  genius  from 
doing  all  it  might  have  done.  No 
one  can  imagine  Shakespeare  a 
sloven ;  nor  can  any  one,  as  an  old 
writer  has  it,  picture  to  himself 
Tully  delivering  an  immortal  ora- 
tion in  a  blanket.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  see  a  scholar  take  to  slip- 
shod slovenly  ways  without  our 
hopes  of  him  suffering  abatement. 
He  will  scarcely  ms^e  a  great 
name  in  the  world — ^he  will  not 
connect  himself  by  real  ties  with 
society.  A  well-cut  coat  and  fault- 
less linen  might  have  practical  effects 
on  the  inner  processes  of  thought, 
at  present  too  vague,  lawless,  and 
assuming  for  this  world's  use.  The 
young  man  wholly  indifferent  about 
his  dress  will  be  found  to  have 
tracts  of  his  brain  deficient  or 
wholly  uncultivated — ^will  want  that 
harmony  between  body  and  soul 
essential  to  the  perfect  man.  It  is 
so  much  more  common  for  care 
of  the  body  to  predominate  that 
education  does  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vide against  the  other  extreme. 
Parents,  through  fear  of  foppery, 
allow  untidiness.  It  is  so  great  an 
evil  for  a  human  being  to  be  intent 
on  mere  wants  and  instincts,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  evil  there  is  in 
the  same  human  being  becoming  a 
mere  book,  and,  as  such,  naturally 
indifferent  to  its  binding. 

However,  the  dress  of  men  in  our 
day- is  so  fixed,  and  what  latitude  is 
allowed  is  so  much  in  favour  of 
ease  and  unrestraint,  that,  except  in 
these  exceptional  cases  of  the  wear- 
er being  at  odds  in  some  way  with 
his  affe  and  generation,  and  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  or  daringly  aggressive  in 
bad  taste,  it  does  not  express  indi- 
vidual character  so  generally  as 
with  women.  While  a  good  deal 
may  be  learnt  of  most  men  by  their 
dress,  a  man  may  still  look  very 
like  other  people — ^his  clothes  may 
be  sufficiently  in  the  fashion,  always 
fresh,  becoming,  appropriate — and 
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he  may  have  qualities  that  all 
this  by  no  means  answers  to.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  tlus  stronger  sway  of 
convention  over  male  costume,  we 
believe  that  consciousness  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  or  sensitive  per- 
ception of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween form  and  its  covering,  be- 
longs to  men  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  to  women;  any  departure  in 
shape  or  colour  from  what  they 
have  been  used  to  costs  them  a 
struggle;  they  cannot  foiget  them- 
selves  in  a  novel  garment,  or,  how- 
ever reason  and  fashion  may  ap- 
prove, shake  off  a  shy  embarrass- 
ment under  the  sense  of  change. 
It  la  owing  to  this  that^e  see  some 
men  cling  so  resolutely  to  high 
shirt-collars,  in  defiance  of  the  ban- 
ter of  their  male  friends,  and  the 
appealing  entreaties  of  wives,  sis- 
ters, daughters.  No!  exposure  of 
throat  and  ears  would  be  loss  of 
identity — ^they  would  no  longer  be 
themselves.  Women,  apparently, 
are  never  affected  in  the  same  way 
by  change  or  novelty,  and,  so  they 
be  fitting  in  the  abstract,  are  never 
put  out  of  countenance  by  their 
clothes. 

And  here  we  would  touch  upon 
one  of  the  many  subtleties  of  our 
subject  :  nobody  has  yet  <kawn 
such  a  distinction  between  shy- 
ness and  reserve  as  satisfied  other 
minds.  One  man's  definition  for 
reserve  answers  to  our  notion  of 
shyness;  while  another  elaborates 
shyness  into  so  complex  and  deep 
a  sentiment,  that  we  must  ac- 
cept it  for  nothing  less  than  re- 
serve. We  are  indined  to  think 
that  shyness  proper  and  simple  is 
connected  in  some  way  with  the 
primitive  conception  and  judicial 
ordinance  of  dress  as  a  covering. 
Shjrness,  acting  on  undiBciplined 
instinct,  always  manifests  itself  by 
an  endeavour  to  hide  whatever  is 
bare  and  exposed  about  us.  The 
child  among  strangers  turns  away 
its  face,  contracts  its  shoulders,  and 
either  conceals  its  hands,  or  uses 
them  to  cover  a  more  sensitive 
feature.    The  boor  uses  incredible 


expedients  to  put  his  feet  out  of 
sight — ^whatever  betiays   the  out- 
line of  his  form.    A  writer  in  the 
'Saturday  Review 'says,  "Thereare 
two  things  that  an  Engliahmftn  de- 
tests, especially  in  evening  dress^ 
one  is,  to  be  obliged  to  ]>ose  where 
he  can  be  gener^y  observed— the 
other,  to  have  no  comfortable  mode 
of  disposing  of  his  hands.    It  is 
a  very  common  saying,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  that  Englishmen  can  never 
meet  together  without  eating;  but 
it  is  not  because  they  are  a  pecn- 
liarly  gluttonous  people,  but  because 
eating   puts  them  at   their  ease. 
When  your  legs  are  fairly  stowed 
under  the  table,  and  your  hands 
are  busy  with  the  knife  and  foik, 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  attitude. 
Directly  the  question  of  attitude  is 
settled,  an  Englishman's  h^rt  be- 
gins to  open.    His  proverbial  shy- 
ness does  not  arise  from  his  being 
timid   or  proud,  but  simply  un- 
ready."   But  why,  we  ask,  is  he 
unready,  but  beoause  shyness  di- 
rects his  thoughts  to  the  exposed 
points  in  his  position  )     Why,  in 
addition  to  the  other  reasons,  is 
he  at  ease  at  dinner,  but  because 
other  eyes  are  off  duty  %    We  aw 
never  so  shy  as  when  others  stand 
by  and  see  us  eat     The  highest 
accomplishment  of  tr^ning — the 
greatest  victory  over  raw  nature- 
is  to  be  able  to  sit  at  i>erf  ect  ease 
with  the  outline  of  the  form  visible. 
We  see  this  even  in  women  not 
used  to  a  full  evening  toilet— s& 
ordeal  which  nothing  but  educa- 
tion and  practice  can  enable  them 
to  sustain — but  in  men  no  doubt 
much  more  conspicuously.    And  if 
it  is  so  in  looser  modem  costume, 
what  must  it  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  silk 
stockings?    This    may   have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  prove^ 
bial  awkwardness  of    scholars  is 
those  days,  when  dragged  from  their 
colleges  to  the  light  of  day,  without 
the  protecting  shelter  to  leg  ^^ 
knee  of  the  academic  gown.    Their 
shamef aoedness  was  more  akin  to 
shyness  than  heart -modesty.    A 
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Turkish  woman,  veiled  and  swath- 
ed from  head  to  foot,  from  all  ac- 
counts is  not  shy  j  but  set  her  before 
the  stranger  she  inspects  so  boldly 
in  English  costume,  and  she  would 
be  overwhelmed.    A  mask  makes 
its  wearer  unbashful,  not  from  sense 
of  concealment,  which  is  felt  to  be 
fallacious,  but  simply  because  the 
face  is  covered.    It  is  the  same  with 
the  coquettish  veils  we  see  worn. 
The  delicate  web  of  lace  touches 
the  cheek,  drapes  it  to  the  imagin- 
ation, and  sometimes  gives  to  the 
eye  a  courage  which  can  hardly 
be  maintained  on  its  withdrawal 
When  Cherry  Pecksniff,  on  the  eve 
of  that  wedding-day  that  had  no 
dawning,  held  her  Moddle's  hand, 
and  veiled  the  transaction  with  the 
extreme  comer  of  her  shawl,  she 
testified  to  a  principle.     Possibly 
the  love  of  accessories  to  the  toilet 
to  which  some  natures  are  addicted, 
as  it  were  extending  the  person- 
ality to  extraneous  things,  has  its 
source  in  this  sentiment,  the  hand 
sharing  with  the  face  the  pains  of 
uniform  exposure.    The  stick,  the 
fan,  the  snuff-box  in  civilised  ci> 
cles*— the  Kentuckian's  knife,  or  the 
Greek's  string  of  beads  in  simpler 
forms  of  life— are  all  expedients  for 
forgetting  this   difficult  member; 
and  even  where  display  is  the  ob- 
ject, veiling  the  exhibition  by  the 
artifices  of  affectation.     Our  view, 
then,  is  that  people  are  reserved  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night ;  sun 
or  shade,  twilight  or  candles,  makes 
little  or  no  difference ;  but  that  no- 
body is  shy  in  the  dark. 

All  general  considerations  on 
dress  must,  however,  converge  to- 
wards feminine  costume.  When 
we  think  of  dress  in  the  abstract, 
we  mean  woman's  dress ;  whatever 
has  been  in  the  world's  youth,  in 
our  time,  her  costume  represents 
the  art.  It  is,  above  all,  through 
the  female  toilet  that  fashion  trans- 
acts its  weighty  part  in  the  world, 
and  by  its  ebbs  and  flows  keeps  the 
world  at  work.  Weak  and  trivial 
as  the  subject  is  deemed,  and  fri- 
volous as  many  phases  of  it  un- 


doubtedly are,  yet  fashion  has  some 
mysterious  connection  with  thought 
and  intellect^  so  close  and  intimate 
as  to  render  it  almost  the  type  of 
progress.  Wherever  thought  is  free, 
there  fashion  works  its  changes  and 
carries  on  its  constant  war,  and  as 
constant  victory,  over  habit  and 
custom.  W^here  thought  is  stag- 
nant and  tied  down,  there  fashion 
finds  no  place.  Where  men  think 
in  the  same  groove  for  centuries, 
and  the  son  inherits  every  opinion 
and  prejudice  of  the  father,  there 
the  costume  of  a  country  remains 
inexorably  the  same,  and  the  chil- 
dren succeed  to  the  paternal  ward- 
robe without  need  to  alter  a  fold 
or  to  substitute  a  colour.  And  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
hear  accounts  of  the  ludicrous  sway 
of  fashion  under  all  but  impossible 
circumstances.  Where  the  Kaffir 
giri,  who  has  only  just  submitted 
to  the  bondage  of  petticoats,  insists 
on  distending  her  solitary  garment 
with  a  hoop,  we  augur  better  things 
for  the  progress  and  civilisation  of 
her  countrymen  than  if  she  clung 
with  fanatical  perseverance  to  the 
unchanging  blcmket  of  a  long  line 
of  progenitors.  Where  we  can  in- 
troduce European  fashions,  we  have 
a  better  chance  of  introducing  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  thought,  in  all 
their  variety  and  activity.  The 
sameness  of  Oriental  dress,  and  the 
endless  change  and  variety  in  the 
West,  figure  forth  all  the  mighty 
differences  which  have  set  the  West 
above  the  East. 

Nor  need  it  be  merely  a  sign. 
We  cannot  tell  what  effect  on 
thought  perpetual  change  to  the 
eye  may  have  brought  about — 
what  liberty  and  play  of  mind,  the 
right  to  change  the  outer  semblance 
at  will  may  have  induced.  There 
must  be  a  connection  closer  than 
we  have  time  or  space  to  go  into, 
or  knowledge  to  prove,  between  the 
course  of  fashion,  its  steady  inex- 
orable march  of  change--so  that  the 
most  favourite,  convenient,  popular 
modes  can  have  no  more  than  their 
day-— its  freaks   and  vagaries,  as 
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they  are  called;  the  laws  which 
rale  those  freaks ;  its  unif onn  vic- 
tory over  abstract  good  taste  (so 
that  even  the  artist's  eye  demands 
what  his  judgment  censures) — ^be- 
tween the  subtle  power  that  creates 
all  this,  and  the  various  thoughts 
and  opinions  current  with  these  vari- 
ous modes  of  man's  presentment  of 
himself.  For  instance,  the  powder 
and  patches,  the  stiff  and  gorgeous 
costume  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
must  figure  some  moral  and  intel- 
lectual characteristics  of  that  period. 
And  if  we  see  this  in  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  a  past  age,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  minor  distinctions  and  growths 
of  the  toilet  have  their  counterpart 
in  some  intellectual  development, 
or  in  some  error  or  fallacy  of  our 
day.  There  must  be  some  ne- 
cessity, as  we  will  call  it,  something 
in  the  nature  of  things — that  is,  in 
the  thought  and  action  of  the  age 
— to  bring  about  certain  fashions, 
as  it  might  sometimes  seem,  against 
everybody's  will,  and  in  spite  of  a 
general  protest  Thus  the  present 
touch  of  the  masculine  imparted  by 
hat  and  paletot  and  booted  ankle  to 
our  ladies'  toilets  must  surely  have 
had  some  connection,  as  it  has 
been  coincident  with,  the  talk  and 
clamour,  half  jest,  half  earnest, 
about  Women's  Rights :  while  we 
gladly  accept  the  hoop  and  sweeping 
skirts  as  an  admission  that  they  are 
very  women  after  all,  unfitted  by  na- 
ture and  constitution  to  move  easily, 
or  to  feel  in  their  place,  in  the  bustle 
of  crowds  and  the  stir  of  active  out- 
door Hfe.  Nothing  strikesus  as  more 
unphilosophical  than  the  tracing 
of  prevalent  fashions  to  individual 
caprice ;  as,  for  instance,  prodigious 
overgrown  cravats  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's health,  or  long  petticoats  to  a 
duchess's  thick  ankles.  Fashion  is 
a  power  more  potent  than  rank. 
Kings  and  queens  do  not  rule  it ; 
rather,  like  sorrow,  it  makes  kings 
come  bow  to  it  It  personifies  an 
age,  not  the  grandees  of  an  age.  Not 
even  the  Empress  Eugenie  can  alter 
a  fashion  of  set  purpose,  or  deliber- 
ately introduce  a  new  colour  or  a 


new  form.    French  milliners,  wlio 
may  be  accounted  the  priestesses  of 
fashion,  and  through  whom  those 
changes,  which  can  never  be  traced 
to  a  source,  are  probably  brought 
about,  do  not,  we  believe,  do  any- 
thing deliberately;  they  unconsd- 
ously  follow  a  law.    What  is  new  is 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  old. 
There  was,  in  this  sense,  tmth  in 
the  modest  disclaimer  of  a  great 
artiste  upon  a  more  than  commonly 
felicitous  adjustment  of  a  feather, 
''  I  did  it  in  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion."   The  time  had  come  when 
feathers  had  to  be  put  in  that  way. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  a  process 
of  ratiocination,  but  it  seemed  to 
her  intuition.   Fashion,  then,  is  one 
of  the  powers  of  this  world,  subject 
to  the  same  moral  treatment  as  all 
othermundaneinfluenoes.  Itisfolly 
to  run  directly  counter  to  it,  as  it  is 
folly  to  oppose  our  weak  individual 
protests  against  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  discoveries^  of  science. 
All  persons  who  enter  upon  such 
contests,  either  start  with  narrow 
minds  or  narrow  them  in  the  pro- 
cess.   Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
obedience  to  fashion  has  led  to  ex- 
cesses so  palpable,  that  we  cannot 
wonder,  when  dress  as  a  taste  and 
indulgence  has  been  taken  up  by 
preachers  and  reformers,  that  it  has 
been  attacked  root  and  brancL  But 
reformers,  though  a  necessaiy  part  of 
this  world's  moral  economy,  are  an 
undiscriminating  wholesale  sort  of 
people  in  all  cases,  apt  to  swe^  off 
the  use  with  the  abuse ;  in  their 
zeal  as  ready  to  denounce  the  in- 
novation of  woven  stockings  as  of 
paint  and  patches.  Fathers,  monks, 
Scotch  divines,  Puritans,  have  agreed 
in  tone  on  this  subject,  and  all  have 
had  to  be  met  and  counteracted  by 
the  common  sense  of  mankind:  or  by 
their  irrepressible  instincts,  and  the 
fact,  always  patent,  that  dress  is  ex- 
pression, and  if  converted  into  a 
mould  for  the  representation  of  a 
few  chosen  dictated  qualities,  must 
become  an  intolerable  and  most  in- 
jurious bondage,  destructive  of  all 
natural  graces.    Where  body  and 
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mind  are  in  hannony,  where  the 
perceptive  and  active  faculties  are 
in  due  proportion,  where  there  is 
exact  understanding  between  the 
several  qualities  that  make  the  ideal 
man  or  woman,  so  that  we  may  re- 
gard them  as  representatives  and 
model  examples,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  each  will  be  distinguished 
by  an  exact,  decorous,  and  delicate 
'  fitness,  an  expressive  propriety  of 
attire,  that  will  result  in  beautiful 
form,  and,  so  far  as  choice  is  open, 
in  fair,  noble  material  and  charm- 
ing colour.  No  circumstances  of 
sex  or  calling,  of  custom  or  class, 
will  prevent  some  evidence  of  taste 
at  work,  something  distinguishing, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  sumptuary 
edicts  from  whatever  source,  religi- 
ous or  political,  to  suppress. 

There  is  an  appreciation  of  dress 
distinct  from  vanity,  which  shows 
rather  singularly  the  realisation  of 
dress  as  part  of  self.  Just  as  Mr 
Pallet  tied  his  cravat  on  higher 
principles  than  those  of  personal 
ease,  so  the  people  we  mean  like  to 
be  reminded  of  their  clothes  by  some 
sense  of  discomfort  All  enthusi- 
asm courts  pain,  as  though  this 
were  needed  to  give  force  and  dig- 
nity to  the  pleasure.  All  who  attach 
importance  to  dress  as  a  thing  of 
state,  whose  idea  of  company  is  a 
formal  one  connected  with  display 
rather  than  easy  relaxation,  do  not 
desire  to  lose  the  consciousness  of 
their  clothes.  We  have  known 
a  lady  who  owned  she  never  felt 
herself  dressed  unless  her  shoes 
pinched  her.  Quite  independent 
of  looks,  it  is  a  question  whether 
ti^ht-lacing  is  not  an  evidence  of 
this  state  of  mind.  There  la  the 
sense  of  bracing  up  for  an  occa- 
sion; to  be  comfortable  and  self- 
forgetting  is  to  be  in  deshabille. 
The  dress  of  the  last  century  de- 
manding such  constant  sacrifices, 
testifies  to  this  priaciple.  From  the 
fact  that  Clarissa  Harlowe's  laces 
have  to  be  cut  each  time  that  her 
sorrows  reach  a  climax,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  pattern  of  her  sex  to  have 
laced  up  to  a  point  which  would 
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render  lolling  and  lounging  as  great 
a  physical  as  they  were  in  her  case 
a  moral  impossibility.  Her  cus- 
tom, she  tells  her  confidante,  was 
to  be  dressed  for  the  day  as  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over;  and  even 
when  kept  close  prisoner  by  her 
cruel  relations,  she  did  not  relax 
in  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  "  We 
owe  it,"  she  says,  "to  ourselves 
and  to  our  sex,  you  know,  to  be 
always  neat,  and  never  to  be  sur- 
prised in  a  way  we  should  be 
pained  to  be  seen  in."  And  what 
was  the  attire  that  duty  ei^oined? 
How  was  Clarissa  dressed  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  1  "  Her 
head-dress,"  writes  her  impassioned 
lover,  describing  her  at  the  moment 
of  abduction,  "  was  a  Brussels  lace 
mob,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
charming  air  and  turn  of  her  fea- 
tures; a  sky-blue  ribbond  illustrated 
that  But  although  the  weather 
was  somewhat  sharp,  she  had  not 
on  either  hat  or  hood,  for  she  loves 
to  use  herself  hardily.  Her  mom- 
ing-gown  was  a  pale  primrose-col- 
cured  paduasoy ;  the  cuffs  and  rob- 
ings  curiously  embroidered  by  the 
fingers  of  this  ever-charming  Arach- 
ne  in  a  running  pattern  of  violets 
and  their  leaves,  the  light  in  the 
flowers  silver,  gold  in  the  leaves; 
a  pair  of  diamond  snaps  in  her  ears ; 
a  white  handkerchief,  wrought  by 
the  same  inimitable  fingers,  con- 
cealed her  bosom.  Her  ruffles  were 
the  same  as  her  mob.  Her  apron  a 
flowered  lawn;  her  coat  white  satin, 
quilted ;  blue  satin  her  shoes,  braid- 
ed with  the  same  colour,  without 
lace,  for  what  need  has  the  pret- 
tiest foot  in  the  world  for  ornament] 
neat  buckles  in  them ;  and  on  her 
charming  arms  a  pair  of  black  velvet 
glove-like  muffs  of  her  own  inven- 
tion." As  the  story  goes  on,  never 
were  clothes  invested  with  a  more 
tragic  importance.  Under  the  most 
terrible  circumstances  they  are  a 
conscious  part  of  herself.  "My 
cloathes,"  she  writes,  in  pathetic  de- 
lirium, "  wUl  sell  for  what  will  keep 
me  in  Bedlam ! "  She  never  forgets 
their  value:  "My father  loved,"  she 
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says,  '*  to  see  me  fine ;"  at  one  time 
he  had  not  gradged  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  dress.  She  knows 
she  sells  a  dress  a  great  bargain  at 
twenty  guineas,  and  lace  at  fifteen. 
By  the  end  of  the  piece  we  are  so 
up  in  her  wardrobe,  and  so  possess- 
ed by  the  importance  of  appear- 
ances under  every  circumstance  of 
life,  that  we  realise  the  extremity 
of  her  despair,  when  dying  in  the 
sponging-honse,  on  finding  that  she 
had  not  sent  for  laces  to  replace  the 
cut  ones ;  and  feel  an  added  rever- 
ence for  her  purity  when  we  see 
her  kneeling  on  the  dark  floor  in 
white  damask,  her  white -flowing 
robes,  for  she  had  no  hoop,  illumi- 
nating the  dingy  comers  ;  and  her 
linen  beyond  imagination  white, 
considering  where  she  was,  and  how 
long  she  had  been  there. 

All  this  represents  the  feeling 
about  clothes  in  the  last  century. 
It  belonged  to  the  views  of  the 
period  to  treat  them  seriously; 
and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  they  imposed  on  society  the 
severest  discipline  it  had  to  un- 
dergo, and  were  for  ever  inflict- 
ing painful  lessons  of  self-re- 
straint How  seriousness  hung 
about  the  subject  beyond  these 
buckram  days  we  learn  from  the 
inimitable  pen  of  George  £liot. 
Who  can  forget  the  solemn,  trebly- 
locked  seclusion  of  Mrs  Pullet's 
best  bonnet,  or  Mrs  Qlegg's  virtuous 
boast  of  having  better  lace  in  her 
drawers  than  ever  she  had  on !  so 
coldly  free  from  vanity  as  to  forget 
the  idea  of  dress  as  adornment,  and 
resolving  all  into  a  sense  of  pro- 
perty and  calm  self-esteem.  And 
in  more  genial  natures  than  Mrs 
Glegg's  there  often  exists  an  intense 
appreciation  of  fine  clothes  with  the 
most  innocent  indifference  to  the 
question  of  the  becoming.  There 
are  women  who  pique  themselves 
on  being  judges  of  quality  and  tex- 
ture, and  who  like  costly  shawls 
and  furs,  and  to  stand  on  end  in 
rich  silks,  and  yet  have  never 
thought  whether  the  colour  suits 
their  complexion,  and  only  care  to 


have  their  clothes   admired,  not 
themselves  in  them.    The  natural 
instinct  thus  severed  from  its  me, 
which  is  to  set  off  and  individuahse 
the  person,  was  to  be  seen  in  full 
force  in  the  days  of  plain  Quaker- 
ism.  The  fair  Friend  was  forbidden 
all  exercise  of  fancy;  no  'latitude 
in    apparel,"  as   it    was  quaintly 
called,  no  choice  in  form  or  colour, 
was  allowed  her;  every  hem  and 
border  was  under  a  law.    The  Qosr 
ker  child  was  gravely  counseUed 
to  cut  off  the  tassel  on  her  boot, 
to  which  she  clung  in  desperation, 
and  promised  " peace  in  so  doing;" 
but  the  passion  cropped  out  all 
the  same,  and  found  scope  in  ex- 
pense, in  finest  lawns  and  richest 
silks,  and  many  of  them.    And  this 
suggests  two  remarks:    one,  that 
wherever   taste   is   checked  love 
of  mere  expense  comes  in — as  the 
London  citizens*  wives  once  lined 
their  grogram  gowns  with  the  vel- 
vet they  were  forbidden  to  wear  out- 
side ;  and  the  other,  that  wherever 
women    are  educated  with   ultra 
strictness  in  matters  of  dress,  and 
forbidden  any  exercise  of  their  own 
will  and  fancy  in  this  sphere,  they 
will  as  they  grow  up  find  some  other 
and  larger  field  of  independence. 
The  daughter  who  has  never  been 
allowed  to  have  a  dress  in  the  fashion 
will  defy  her  father  and  mother  in 
the  question  of  religion,  and  choose 
a  faith  for  herself,  if  she  may  not 
dictate  the  shape  of  a  sleev&    This 
is  so  conspicuously  the  case  in  the 
Quaker  sect,  that  it  is  notorious  the 
women  in  their  plain  garb  have 
ever  taken  the  spiritual  conduct 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Sodety 
entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and 
utterly  quenched  the  men.     If  they 
were  circumscribed  in  skirts  and 
flounces,  at  least  they  would  he 
''  very  large  in  the  ministry,"  and 
BO  indemnify  themselves. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  love  of 
dress  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word— 
one  taste,  the  other  passion;  and 
these  act  on  precisely  opposite 
principles.  That  passion  for  drees, 
which  is  at  once  the  expression  of 
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and  stimtQus  to  vanity,  tends  to  all 
manner  of  illusions  pervading  all 
classes : — in  the  first  place,  to  prepos- 
terous, superstitious  faith  in  its  effi- 
cacy. Passion  for  dress  leads  to  the 
ignoring  of  all  unpalatable  truths;  it 
blinds  a  woman  to  her  own  defects, 
and  constantly  betrays  her  into  par- 
ading them ;  it  deadens  her  to  the 
harmony  of  things,  and  tempts  the 
old  and  plain  into  humiliating  self- 
comparison  with  youth  and  grace, 
deluding  them  into  the  notion  that 
dress  makes  the  beauty — ^that  the 
cowl  does  make  the  monk.  This 
it  ]S  that  tempts  the  poor  into  * 
rivalry  with  the  rich ;  into  bediz- 
ening themselves  with  tawdry  frip- 
pery— content  with  the  barest  seem- 
ing and  rudest  imitation ;  into 
spending  their  small  means  on  the 
merest  outside  show.  And  in  all 
cases  passion  for  dress  of  this  na- 
ture is  excited  and  kept  alive  by  a 
mistaken  view,  often  fatally  mis- 
taken, as  to  the  objects  to  be  pleas- 
ed and  attracted  by  the  display ;  so 
that  we  might  almost  say  that  no 
woman  will  be  too  fine  or  in  any 
marked  degree  unsuitably  attired 
who  is  right  in  the  eyes  she  wishes 
to  satisfy,  and  who  confines  herself 
to  her  legitimate  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion. Taste  in  dress,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  scarcely  lead  its  posses- 
sor astray,  and  is  indeed  a  moral 
guide.  It  is  full  of  reminders  and 
admonitions ;  nor  can  a  woman 
dress  herself  in  perfect  taste  without 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  her  personal 
defects.  A  hundred  fashions  are 
pretty  and  charming  in  themselves, 
but  she  knows  they  are  not  for  her, 
and  resists  them.  They  are  forbid- 
den by  something  in  figure,  com- 
plexion, station,  age,  or  character, 
which,  though  not  flattering  to  her 
vanity,  she  does  not  permit  herself 
to  forget  Passion  for  dress  is  pro- 
fuse and  extravagant ;  taste  in 
dress  is  full  of  wise,  philosophical 
economies,  knowing  that  the  merit 
of  decoration  is  not  in  its  elaborate 
richness  or  expense,  but  in  its  adap- 
tation. Taste  in  dress  is  essentially 
moderate  and  self-collected ;  never 


forgetting  that  the  object  of  dress 
is  not  to  exhibit  itself  but  its  wear- 
er ;  that  all  that  the  most  splendid 
toilet  has  to  do  is  to  set  off  a  noble, 
graceful,  and  winning  presence,  and 
itself  to  be  lost  in  a  pleasing  or 
effective,  or,  it  may  be,  dazzling 
general  impression.  Passion  for 
dress  is  always  intent  on  what  others 
will  think — on  taking  some  new 
eye  by  storm ;  taste  has  self-respect, 
and,  before  all  things,  must  satisfy 
its  own  notions  of  propriety  and 
grace. 

With  all  these  limitations  and 
reservations  dress  has  still  its  won- 
ders to  boast  of.  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  that  its  more  marked 
triumphs  must  be  sought  for  in  past 
historic  ages,  when  poets,  essay- 
ists, or  chroniclers  dazzle  our  ima- 
ginations with  garments  which  must 
have  been  gifted  with  the  powers 
of  Yenus's  girdle,  and  so  have  lifted 
their  wearers  out  of  humanity.  It 
does  not  often  fall  to  our  lot  to  see 
miracles  of  dress,  or  what  our  neigh- 
bours call  ravishing  toilets,  effect- 
ing their  proper  work  of  transfor- 
mation. But  such  an  achievement 
has  been  performed  quite  lately  and 
on  the  noblest  scale.  Any  one  who 
can  recall  the  journalist's  first  cold- 
blooded description  of  Maria  Pia, 
the  young  Queen  of  Portugal,  as 
he  unflinchingly  noted  down  every 
homely  point  of  face  and  feature, 
and  admitted  how  little  favoured  by 
nature  was  this  young  princess ;  and 
subsequently  read  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  her  presentation  as  queen, 
such  as  he  saw  her  from  the  illu- 
minated square  of  Turin  when  she 
sat  in  state  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Eoyal  Armoury,  must  own  the 
mystic  power  of  dress,  and  the 
adjuncts  of  which  dress  is  the  chief 
principle.  ** There  seated  in  state,*' 
he  wrote,  **white-robed,  bejewelled, 
beflowered,  with  a  high  diamond 
crown — a  genuine  queen's  crown — 
on  her  head :  the  delicate  orange- 
blossoms  gracefully  interlacing  with 
the  richest  gems  of  the  diadem  :-;-f  or 
two  or  three  hours  was  the  timid 
princess,  the  girl  of  sweet  fifteen, 
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made  to  exhibit  herself  to  those 
handreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  of 
eyes  throughout  the  long  ordeal  j 
serene,  composed,  every  inchaqueen, 
beautiful  in  that  moment  with  her 
native  grace  and  modesty,  beaming 
with  incipient,  instinctive,  half- 
conscious  happiness."  This  is  what 
dress  and  the  consciousness  of 
splendour  can  do  for  sweet  fifteen, 
a  pale,  fair  cheek,  and  a  graceful 
form;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
heroines  of  antiquity,  the  dazzling 
gleaming  beauties  of  the  past,  we 
may  know  something  of  the  secret 
of  their  lustre  from  what  produces  * 
it  in  modem  days. 

But  let  not  our  fair  readers  sup- 
pose that  we  attach  only  to  a  mag- 
nificent '^  get  up  "  these  magic 
powers.  If  splendour  can  now  and 
then  work  wonders,  neatness  con- 
stantly achieves  triumphs  as  real 
though  less  dazzling.  No  woman 
(unless  she  be  indeed  a  Mrs  Con- 
rady,  one  of  those  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule)  strikes  us  as  hopeless- 
ly plain  if  her  dress  is  irreproachable. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  close  connec- 
tion between  such  homely  virtues 
as  cleanliness  or  order,  and  taste  in 
its  highest  meaning.  The  eye  that 
cannot  bear  the  smallest  hole  or 
rent,  or  spot  or  crease,  has  taste  by 
nature,  or  presently  acquires  it. 
We  cannot  think  of  a  neat  toilet 
but  it  suggests  well-chosen  colour, 
and  material  which  has  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  qualities  in  material 
— ^a  good  hang;  and  this  we  see 
as  often  in  a  well-fitting  cotton 
gown  as  in  anything  else.  Wit- 
ness the  pretty  modest  costume  of 
our  housemaids  and  parlour-maids, 
or  at  least  the  more  estimable 
and  sensible  of  that  sisterhood. 
Neatness  is  the  conscience  of  the 
toilet;  it  keeps  jealous  watch  over 
little  things,  and  is  nice  rather  in 
the  cause  of  self-respect  than  to 
attract  other  eyes,  thoudi  we  be- 
lieve no  charm  is  more  felt  by  the 
observer,  or  is  accepted  so  much  as 
a  reflection  and  index  of  the  wear- 


er's hidden  graces.  Neatness,  too, 
is  unselfish  and  free  from  the  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  which  so  often 
characterise  love  of  show  and  effect 
The  lady  always  delicately  and 
poetically  neat  would  have  every 
woman  she  can  influence  as  trim 
and  pure  as  herself ;  while  the  lover 
of  fine  clothes  aims  at  being, 
wherever  she  goes,  the  best  dressed 
woman  of  the  company. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Our  subject  is  apt,  we  think, 
to  be  treated  in  a  conventional 
spirit  Uninspired  wisdom  has 
always  been  hard  upon  fine  clothes, 
and  we  think,  as  reg^urding  dress 
from  a  narrow  and  prejudiced  point 
of  view,  takes  a  different  line  to- 
wards it  than  we  can  detect  in 
Scripture,  which  surely  recognises 
attire  as  the  fit  natural  exponent  of 
rank,  condition,  and  character.  It 
is  a  case  for  fair  liberty  of  private 
judgment  No  man  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  a  repulsive,  disfiguring,  or 
mean  costume  to  his  dependants : 
no  woman,  defiant  of  fashion  in  her 
own  person,  and  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority  as  lady  of  the  manor, 
has  a;  right  to  prescribe  the  cut  of 
her  own  protesting  garments  on 
the  women  around  her  who  have 
no  state  and  no  manor  to  fall  back 
upon ;  and  if  they  are  denied  taste, 
independence  of  choice,  and  con- 
formity to  custom  in  this  direc- 
tion, lose  the  only  field  the  worid 
offers  for  satisfaction  in  their  pos- 
sessions. There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  a  bit  of  bright 
colour — ^that  delightful  scarlet  that 
lightens  up  the  landsciqpe — and 
vanity;  and,  as  we  have  said,  if  a 
woman  will  mainly  seek  to  please 
father  and  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
friends,  lover,  or  husband,  she 
will  not  be  too  gay  or  pleasant  to 
look  upon  for  her  own  weUbeing 
and  best  interests,  however  bright 
prettv,  or  charming  she  may  make 
herself  by  adomingherself  in  modest 
apparel  under  the  teaching  of  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste. 
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THB  ILIAD,  TRAKSLATED  BY  LOSD  DERBY. 


**  MiRA  C3loi  con  quella  spada  in  xnano 
Che  Ti^D  dinaosi  a*  tre,  si  come  aire : 
Quegli  h  Omero  poeta  aovrano/' 

is  Viiigil*8  address  to  Dante  in  the 
nether  world,  as  he  directs  his  eye 
towards  the  lordly  presence  of  Ho- 
mer, towering,  swoid  in  hand,  above 
his  three  attendant  bards.  He,  on 
whom  the  parent  of  modern  song 
gazed  at  Virgil's  bidding  with  re- 
verent awe  as  his  own  remote  in- 
tellectual ancestor;  as  the  father  of 
poetry,  the 

"  Signor  delV  altissimo  canto 
Che  sovra  gli  altri,  com'  aquila^  vola;" 

has  met  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion with  the  common  fate  of  real 
greatness  :  to  be  admired  and  to  be 
misunderstood.  Not  to  speak  of 
how  little  his  own  countrymen  in 
later  and  more  artificial  times  en- 
tered into  his  spirit  when  they  al- 
legorised his  simple  strains  and  im- 
ported into  them  meanings  never 
intended  by  himself — ^not  to  dwell 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  tra- 
Testied  by  his  Latin  imitators — ^we 
(looking  nearer  home)  can  point 
to  neither  of  the  standard  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Homer  with  sat- 
isfaction as  faithful  to  his  spirit ; 
to  one  of  the  two  only  as  faithful 
to  him  in  letter. 

Great  as  is  the  pleasure  conveyed 
to  most  minds  by  Pope's  high- 
sounding  verse  and  never-flagging 
spirit,  he  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
for  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
feelings  and  spirit  of  Homer's  age 
as  is  Baeine  himself.  Pope's  defec- 
tive scholarship  made  him  depend 
largely  on  a  French  translation;  and 
his  guide  and  he  have  contrived  to 
let  many  of  the  most  refined  beau- 
ties and  most  characteristic  touches 
of  their  great  original  escape  them. 

Cowper  is  much  more  literal,  but 


infinitely  less  poetical  in  his  trans- 
lation than  Pope. 

The  scholars  of  England  have 
therefore  long  felt  that  there  is  a 
fair  field  open  to  those  who  wish 
to  do  honour  to  Dante's  '^  Sove- 
reign Poet,"  and  a  great  prize  for 
them  to  win ;  and  we  have  seen  of 
late  not  a  few  duly-qualified  cham- 
pions stand  forth  to  break  a  lance 
therein. 

The  book  now  before  us  endear 
Yours  to  supply  the  want  to  which  so 
many  tentative  efforts  have  pointed. 
And,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but 
little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  Lord 
Derby's  success  in  the  undertaking. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  gratification 
to  see  the  great  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  employing  his  brief 
leisure  from  political  stnfe  in  pre- 
senting to  his  countrymen  the 
strains  of  the  most  ancient  of  poets, 
in  imperishable  English  verse;— 
using  his  own  great  and  varied 
experience  of  life  to  set  before  us 
worthily  that  bard  who,  more  than 
any,  requires  other  qualities  be- 
sides scholarship  in  his  interpret- 
er; who  sang  of  human  life  in  all 
its  forms  ;  of  men's  sports  as  well 
as  of  their  earnest;  of  camp  and 
council ;  of  the  fierce  joy  of  battle 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  it  delightful  to  hear  the 
winged  words  of  Ulysses  or  of  Nes- 
tor, the  fierce  debates  of  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles,  repeated  to  us  by 
the  lips  of  our  greatest  living  orator ; 
to  have  the  vigour  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage echoed  back  to  us  by  that 
eloquence  whose  force  has  often  held 
listening  senators  breathless ;  his 
minutest  shades  of  meaning  repro- 
duced to  us  with  that  precision 
and  finished  neatness  of  expression, 
which  have  so  often  won  their  ad- 
miration.   Scholars  (who  to  enjoy 
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Pope  most  forget  Homer)  will  de- 
light in  Lord  Derby's  accuracy. 
The  English  public,  which  yawned 
over  Cowper,  will  rejoice  to  find 
that  a  translation  can  keep  close  to 
its  original  and  yet  not  be  dull ; 
and  that  no  extraneous  tinsel  is  re- 
quired to  set  off  Homer's  great  and 
varied  beauties. 

We  called  our  readers'  attention 
a  few  months  ago  to  the  judgment 
of  our  greatest  living  poet  on  the 
fittest  form  of  English  verse  into 
which  to  translate  the  Hiad:  a 
judgment  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  conveyed  in  an  example 
likely  to  prove  much  more  persua- 
sive than  any  number  of  precepts. 
When  we  did  so,  we  were  far  from 
anticipating  the  signal  confirmation 
which  that  judgment  was  to  re- 
ceive, so  soon  after,  from  the  work 
before  us.  The  perusal  of  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  Lord  Derby's  version 
would  be  sutfident  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that,  if  previous 
translations  in  blank  verse  have 
failed,  the  fault  has  not  been  in 
the  weapon,  but  in  the  arm  that 
wielded  it. 

His  preface  sets  forth,  in  these 
fewconvincing  sentences,  the  theory 
which  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  so 
admirably  by  his  practice.  "In 
the  progress  of  this  work  I  have 
been  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  which  I  expressed  at 
its  commencement,  that  (whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  my  own  in- 
dividual failure), '  if  justice  is  ever 
to  be  done  to  the  easy  flow  and 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  grand 
old  poet,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
heroic  blank  verse.'  I  have  seen 
isolated  passages  admirably  ren- 
dered in  other  metres;  .... 
but  the  blank  verse  appears  to  me 
the  only  metre  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  all  the  gradations,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  of  the  Homeric  style ; 
from  the  finished  poetry  of  the  nu- 


merous  similes,    in   which  every 
touch  is  nature,  and  nothing  is 
over-coloured  or  exaggerated,  down 
to  the  simple,  almost  homely,  style 
of  some  portions  of  the  narrative. 
Least  of  all  can  any  other  metre  do 
full  justice  to  the  spirit  and  free- 
dom of   the  various  speeches  in 
which  the  old  warriors  give  utter- 
ance, without  disguise  or  restraint, 
to    all    their    strong    and    genu- 
ine emotions.     To  subject  these 
to  the  trammels  of   couplet  and 
rhyme  would  be  as  destructive  of 
their  chief  characteristics    as  the 
application  of  a  similar  process  to 
the  '  Paradise  Lost'  of  Milton,  or 
the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare."*  To 
our  mind  there  can  be  no  question 
that  these  are  sound  principles  ;— 
that  in  rendering  an  epic  into  Eng- 
lish, great  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  metre  of  the  g^reatest  epic  poem 
in  our  language;  that  in  translating 
the  speeches  of  a  poet  who  repre- 
sents character  so  dramatically  2a 
Homer  does,  great  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  example  of  Shakespeare. 
Indeed  we  should  not  have  been 
displeased  had  the  noble  translator 
followed  that  example  farther,  and 
frequently  mixed  hendecasyllables 
with  the  ordinary  decasyllabic  lam- 
bics.t    Such  an  intermixture  is  a 
great  defence  against  monotony,  and 
a  source  of  new  and  varied  musical 
combinations. 

On  the  prior  question,  whether 
the  translator  of  the  Iliad  is  at 
liberty  to  cJiooie  a  metre  by  reason 
of  the  metre  of  his  original  being 
incapable  of  reproduction  in  Eng- 
lish, we  have  once  before  expressed 
an  opinion,  which  we  see  no  reason 
to  change.  And  we  cannot  resist 
quoting  Lord  Derby's  most  empha- 
tic protest  against  what  he  calls 
"  that '  pestilent  heresy '  of  the  so- 
called  English  Hexameter ;  a  metre 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
our  language;  which  can  only  be 


•  Preface, 
f  Asin^ 


".To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  Is  the  que$tion. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  for  the  mind  to  m/a* 
The  ■llagi  end  anowg  of  oatngeona  jWiwiu^'*  Ac 
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pressed  into  the  service  by  a  viola- 
tion of  every  rule  of  prosody ;  and 
of  which,  notwithstanding  my  re- 
spect for  the  eminent  men  who 
have  attempted  to  naturalise  it,  I 
could  never  read  ten  lines  with- 
out being  irresistibly  reminded 
of  Canning's  — 

'Dactylics  caH'st  thou  them?    God  help 
thee,  sUly  one!'" ♦ 

There  is  another  matter,  of  minor 
importance  however,  in  which  Lord 
Derby  has  preferred  following  the 
example  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
to  that  of  some  modems.  Like  them 
he  uses  the  Latin  names  which  are 
conceived  to  represent  those  of  the 
Greek  deities  instead  of  their  own. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  adopting  this 
plan  is  to  oar  mind  a  very  con- 
vincing one,  as  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  class  of  English  readers 
can  be  "familiar  with  Zeus  and 
Aphrodite,"  t  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  ''Ares  and  Hephaestus."  But 
we  think  that  stronger  arguments 
may  be  advanced  for  this  practice. 
And  that  it  may  be  asserted  with 
great  show  of  reason  that  a  work 
which,  like  that  before  us,  deserves 
to  become  an  English  classic,  should 
not  lightly  depart  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  English  poets. 
That,  however  we  may  regret  that 
the  English  muse  did  not  become 
a  more  perfect  Grecian  in  her  youth, 
she  is  too  old  to  learn  a  strange 
language  now.  And  that  we  can- 
not well  spare  the  grand-sounding 
names  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
which  Milton  has  made  us  familiar 
in  his  numberless  classical  allusions. 
For  our  part,  therefore,  we  are  quite 
ready  for  a  compromise;  to  agree 
to  use  the  correct  designations  in 
prose,  but  to  keep  the  old  and  well- 
known  names  for  poetry. 

We  need  not  apologise  for  quot- 
ing the  preface  once  more,  as  it  is 
every  translator's  due  to  be  allowed 
to  state  himself  the  objects  which 
he  has  had  in  view  in  his  work :  "  It 


has  been  my  aim  throughout,"  says 
Lord  Derby, "  to  produce  a  transla- 
tion and  not  a  paraphrase ;  not,  in- 
deed, such  a  translation  as  would 
satisfy,  with  regard  to  each  word, 
the  rigid  requirements  of  accurate 
scholarship ;  but  such  as  would 
fairly  and  honestly  give  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  every  passage  and  of 
eveiy  line;  omitting  nothing  and 
expanding  nothing;  and  adhering 
as  closely  as  our  language  will  al- 
low even  to  every  epithet  which  is 
capable  of  being  translated,  and 
which  has,  in  the  particular  pas- 
sage, an3rthing  of  a  special  and  dis- 
tinctive character."]:  In  the  attain- 
ment of  this  aim,  all.  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  pronounce  that 
the  translator's  success  has  been 
great  indeed ;  and  these  are  unques- 
tionably the  right  objects  to  keep 
in  view,  especially  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  poem.  To  sacrifice  the 
spirit  of  a  fine  passage  for  the  sake 
of  literal  accuracy,  is  to  grasp  the 
shadow  and  lose  the  substance; 
while  a  loose  paraphrase  must  be 
always  unsatisfactory. 

Lord  Derby's  principle  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Homeric  epithets 
meets  with  our  full  approval, 
though  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
differ  with  him  in  one  or  two  de- 
tails of  its  application.  Perhaps 
all  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
how  constantly  Homer  appends 
distinctive  epithets  to  every  person 
and  thing  he  mentions.  He  caUs 
goddesses  and  women  the  white- 
armed  Her6,  the  fair-haired  Helen, 
the  long-robed,  the  neat-footed,  kc 
He  distinguishes  men  by  some 
title  derived  from  their  birth,  their 
arms,  or  their  personal  gifts ;  such 
as  the  Jove-bom,  the  brazen-helmed, 
the  swift-footed,  and  the  like.  His 
gods  are  the  Cloud-compeller,  the 
Euth-shaker,  or  the  Far-darting. 
It  is  the  same  with  inanimate  ob- 
jects. His  ships  are  well-benched, 
or  beaked,  or  hollow.  Mount  Ida 
is  the  many  -  f  ountained  (spring- 
abounding,  as  Lord  Derby  renders 


♦  Preface. 


t  Ibid. 


t  Ibid. 
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it),  and  so  on.  Now,  to  translate 
these  epithets  wherever  they  occur 
would  be  pedantia  Their  constant 
repetition  would  give  a  foreign  air 
to  the  poem.  In  many  cases,  too, 
they  can  only  be  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  a  paraphrase;  and,  even 
when  otherwise,  their  best  English 
equivalents  are  such  awkward  com- 
pounds (compared  with  the  beauti- 
ful Oreek  words  which  they  repre- 
sent), that  the  introduction  of  too 
many  of  them  would  make  a  poem 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  omit  them  altogether, 
or  to  replace  them  by  the  epithets 
of  modem  poetry,  tends  to  efface  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  poem,  and 
to  modernise  Homer  unjustifiably. 
Lord  Derby  has  preserved  the  happy 
medium  between  these  opposite 
errors.  His  epithets  will  seldom 
appear  strange,  even  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  and  never  uncouth; 
while  every  scholar  must  be  struck 
with  their  accuracy.  Nothing  can 
be  happier  than  his  "  Hector  of  the 
glancing  helm"  for  the  frequent 
KopvBaiokos  'EieroBp  of  lus  original ; 
or  than  his  splendid  paraphrase 
of  6ppifiojrdTprf,  ^^  the  mighty  daugh- 
ter of  a  mighty  sire;"  or  than 
his  *' gloom-haunting  goddess"  for 
iftpo(l)otTi£.  He  preserves  the  two 
fairest  of  the  four  Homeric  epi- 
thets for  Mom :  the  "  saffron- 
robed"  and  the  "rosy-fingered." 
His  "many-dashing"  gives  some- 
thing of  the  sound  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  the  best  known  of  Homer's 
names  for  the  sea.  Of  the  four  de- 
signations of  its  colour  in  the  Iliad, 
Lord  Derby  is  content  with  one,  the 
"  dark  blue."  We  could  wish  that 
he  had  preserved  the  rest,  especi- 
ally the  olimra  trdrmvy  which  we 
miss  the  more  from  having  often 
enjoyed  the  "  wine-dark  sea "  in 
Mr  Worsley's  beautiful  Odyssey.* 
We  likewise  demur  to  Lord  Derb/s 
rendering  of  fiQ&mv  as  "  stag-eyed." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
more  complimentary  term  for  the 


eye  of   goddess  or  nymph  than 
Pope's  rendering  "  oz-eyed  ; "  but 
still,  as  Homer  does  not  use  the 
comparison,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
his  translator  should. "  Large-eyed" 
would  be,  on  several  accounts,  more 
satisfactory.  Lastly,  we  cannot  but 
prefer  Mr  Worsley's  version  of  ykmh 
KCMTir,  the  well-known  epithet  of 
Athene,  which  he  always  correctly 
renders  the  "stem-eyed,"  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Derby  (in  which  he 
follows  Pope)  of  the  "blue-eyed"— 
a  designation  which  suggests  gentler 
thoughts  than  are  suited  to  so  fierce 
a  goddess  ;  and  an  incorrect  one,  as 
it  seems  certain  that  Homer  m^t 
by  the  epithet  to  describeea?p7VMi(m, 
not  colour.    But  these  are  trifles ; 
and  on  trifles  we  have  little  time  to 
spend,  when  considering  so  great  a 
work.    Neither  can  we  find  much 
space  for  minute  criticism  of  any 
sort ;  though  by  no  plan  could  we 
exhibit  some  of  the  distinguished 
merits   of  this    translation   more 
satisfactorily  to  scholars^  than  by 
setting  line  after  line  of  it  by  the 
lines  they  represent  of  the  original; 
and  so  making  apparent  their  sin- 
gular fidelity  and  happy  turns  of  ex- 
pression.   But  such  a  process  would 
be  uninteresting  to  readers  whose 
ignorance  of  Greek  puts  the  most 
important  term  of  the  comparison 
beyond  their  reach.      We  prefer, 
therefore,  in  general  to  exhibit  the 
excellence  of  this  translation  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  we  can,  by  quoting 
entire  specimens  of  Lord  Derby's 
great  success  in  dealing  with  the 
exquisite  similes,  the  sublime  de- 
scriptions, and  the  nobly  eloquent 
speeches  of  his  great  original;  feel- 
ing sure  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
best  stir  up  our  classical  readers  to 
refresh  their  Homeric  recollections 
by  reading  this  admirable  version 
for  themselves,  and  our  unlearned 
readers  to  hasten  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  opportunity  which 
has  been  as  yet  worded  Uiem  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  thelUad. 


*  We  observe  with  pleasure  that  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  a  version  of  the 
niad  by  the  same  skilful  band* 
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That  the  beauty  of  the  passages  we 
are  about  to  extract  will  prove  an 
ample  apology  for  their  length,  we 
feel  sufficiently  persuaded  to  offer 
no  other. 

Our  first  quotations  shall  be  some 
of  the  celebrated  similes  in  the 
second  booL 

When  Ulysses  and  Nestor  have 


restored  the  resolution  of  the  troops 
(shaken  by  Agamemnon's  overnBub- 
tie  device  to  test  their  spirit,  by 
feigning  an  eager  desire  to  return 
borne),  and  when  Agamemnon  has 
addressed  them  in  different  tones, 
we  read,  in  lines  which  well  pre- 
serve their  original's  restless  move- 
ment, that — 


"  From  th'  applauding  ranks  of  Greece 
Rose  a  loud  sound,  as  when  the  ocean  wave, 
Driv'n  by  the  south  wind  on  some  lofty  beach, 
Dashea  against  a  prominent  crag,  expos' d 
To  blasts  from  etfry  storm  that  roars  around.^* 

Shortly  after  follow  the  three  well-    assembling  to  pass  in  review  before 
known  comparisons  of  the  Greeks    their  leader  : — 

"  As  when  a  wasting  fire,  on  mountain  tops, 
Seizes  the  blazing  woods,  afar  is  seen 
The  glaring  light ;  so  as  they  mov'd,  to  Heav'n 
Flamd  the  bright  glitter  ofuieir  burnish' d  arms. 
As  when  a  numerous  flock  of  birds,  or  geese, 
Or  cranes,  or  long-neck' d  swans,  on  Asian  mead, 
Beside  Cftyster^s  stream,  now  here,  now  there. 
Disporting,  ply  their  wings  ;  then  settle  down 
With  clam'rous  noise,  that  all  the  mead  resounds  ; 
So  to  Scamander  s  plain,  fram  tents  and  ships, 
Pour'd  forth  the  countless  tribea ;  the  firm  earth  groan'd 
Beneath  the  tramp  of  steeds  and  annM  men. 
Upon  Scamander's  floVrv  mead  they  stood. 
Unnumbered  as  the  vernal  leaves  and  flow* rs, 
Ot  as  the  multitudinous  swarms  of  flies. 
That  roimd  the  cattle-sheds  in  spring-tide  |X)nr, 
While  the  warm  milk  is  frothing  in  the  pail ; 
So  numberless  upon  the  plain,  arrayed 
For  Troy's  destruction,  stood  the  long-hair'd  Greeks." 


There  is  something  surprising  in 
the  power  with  which  the  translator 
has  compressed  this  fine  passage 
witbin  the  limits  of  his  original 
(they  are  each  nineteen  lines),  with- 
out weakening  any  of  the  images 
which  it  presents. 
The    invocation  of  the  Muses 


which  ushers  in  the  succeeding 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  warriors 
(into  which  Pope  inserts  a  couplet 
borrowed  from  Milton's  imitation 
of  the  passage  at  the  opening  of 
'Paradise  Lost'),  is  literally  ren- 
dered by  Lord  Derby  in  aU  its 
simple  diignity : — 


**  Say  now,  ye  Nine,  who  on  Olympus  dwell. 
Muses  (for  ye  are  Goddesses,  and  ye 
Were  present,  and  know  all  things  :  we  ourselves 
Bat  hejBu:  from  Rumour's  voice,  and  nothing  know).' 


And  the  catalogue  itself,  as  he  re- 
hearses it  to  us,  has  in  places  a 
Miltonic  roll,  with  its  high-sound- 
ing names  piled  one  upon  another. 
Let  us  next  quote  the  lines  in 


the  third  book,  in  which  the  aged 
Priam,  viewing  the  Greeks  from  the 
Scasan  gate,  demands  of  Helen, 
the  unhappy  cause  of  so  much 
grief : — 


'*  'Tell  me  the  name  of  yonder  mighty  chief 
Among  the  Greeks  a  warrior  brave  and  strong : 
Others  in  height  surpass  him  ;  but  my  eyes 
A  f onn  so  noble  never  yet  bdtold, 
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Nor  80  augOBt ;  he  moveB^  a  king  indeed  T 
To  whom  in  answer,  Helen,  heavenly  fair : 
'  With  reverence,  dearest  father,  and  with  shame 
I  look  on  thee :  ok  would  that  I  had  died 
That  day  when  hither  with  thy  wm  I  came^ 
And  left  my  huabandf/riendSy  and  darling  Mid, 
And  ail  the  lov*d  companions  of  my  yoiUh : 
That  I  died  not,  with  grief  I  pine  away. 
But  to  th  V  question :  I  will  tell  thee  true ; 
Yon  chief  is  Agamemnon,  Atreus*  son, 
Wide-reigning,  mighty  monarch,  ruler  good, 
And  valiant  warrior ;  in  my  hu^^ancTe  name, 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  caU*d  him  brother  once.*  " 

And  after  she  lias  pointed  out  the     of  two  manly  forms  strikes  her,  and 
other  chiefs  to  Priam,  the  absence     she  adds  : — 


« 


'  Now  all  the  other  keen-ey*d  Greeks  I  see. 
Whom  once  I  knew,  and  now  could  call  by  name ; 
But  two  I  miss,  two  captains  of  the  host. 
My  own  two  brethren,  and  my  mother's  sons, 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  Castor,  horseman  bold, 
Pollux,  tmmatch'd  in  pugilistic  skill. 
In  Lacedeemon  have  tney  stay'd  behind  ? 
Or  can  it  be,  in  ocean-going*  ships 
That  they  have  come  indeed,  but  shun  to  join 
The  fight  of  warriors,  fearful  of  the  shame 
And  deep  disgrace  that  on  my  name  attend  V 
Thus  she  ;  unconscious  tJuU  in  Sparta  they. 
Their  native  land,  beneath  the  sod  were  laid,** 


The  delicacy  of  this  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  Helen's  mournful  self- 
reproaches,  can  be  only  fully  appre- 
ciated by  a  reference  to  the  original; 
to  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  most 
entirely  faithful. 

We  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  description  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  wound  which  Menelaus  re- 
ceives from  the  treacherous  arrow 
of  Pandarus.  We  invite  especial 
attention  to  its  first  lines,  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  with  which 


they  give  us,  not  only  the  sense  but 
the  sound  of  the  original ;  since  in 
them  (as  in  it)  we  hear  the  ringing 
bow  and  twanging  string,  as  the 
arrow  flies  eager  (fuiftaawv)  to  drink 
the  life-blood. 

We  need  scarcely  draw  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  exquisite  fol- 
lowing simile  (faithfully  rendered 
here),  which  expresses  Athene's  care 
to  prevent  the  wound  from  being 
deadly. 


*'  Then,  when  the  mighty  bow 
Was  to  a  circle  strain 'd,  sharp  rang  the  horn. 
And  loud  the  sinew  twang'd,  as  tow'rd  the  crowd 
With  deadly  speed  the  eager  arrow  sprang. 

Nor,  Menel&us,  was  thy  safety  then 
Uncar*d  for  of  the  Gods ;  Jove's  daughter  first, 
Pallas,  before  thee  stood,  and  tum*d  aside 
The  pointed  arrow ;  turn*d  it  so  aside 
As  when  a  mother  from  her  infant's  cheeJs, 
Wrapt  in  sweet  slumbers,  bruiies  off  a  fly; 
Its  course  she  so  directed  that  it  struck 
Just  where  the  ffolden  clasps  the  belt  restrain'd. 
And  where  the  breastplate,  doubled,  check'd  its  foroe.'* 


*  An  excellent  rendering  of  Torror^poMri ;  one  of  the  epithets  which  show  thai 
to  Homer  a  ship  *'  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.'' 


»» 
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Homer  has  two  splendid  similes    their  rush  upon  their  foes.    Lord 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Greeks  to     Derby  thus  translates  the  first : — 
avenge  the  broken  truce,  and  for 

**  And  M  a  goabheid  from  his  watch-tow'r  crag 
Beholds  a  cloud  advancing  o^er  the  sea, 
B^  Zephyr's  breath  impeU'd ;  as  from  afar 
Il!e  gazes,  black  aspiUht  it  moeepa  along 
O'er  Hie  dark  ocean* sfaet^  and  with  it  brings 
A  hurricane  of  rain ;  he,  shuddering,  sees, 
And  drives  his  flock  beneath  the  shelt*rine  cave ; 
So  thick  and  dark,  about  th*  Ajaces  stirr'd, 
Impatient  for  the  war,  the  stalwart  youths, 
Black  masses,  bristling  close  with  spear  and  shield." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  here  rendered; — unless  it  be  the 
way  in  which  the  terrific  appear-  second  passage,  in  which  it  bursts 
ance  of  the  gathering  storm-cloud  is    upon  the  Trojans  : — 

*'  As  by  the  west  wind  driv'n,  the  ocean  waves 
Dash  forward  on  ihe  far-resounding  shore,* 
Wave  upon  wave ;  Jirst  curia  the  ruffled  sea 
With  whitening  crests  ;  anon  with  thundering  roari' 
It  breaks  upon  the  beach,  and  from  the  crags 
Recoiling  flings  in  giant  curves  its  head 
Aloft,  and  tosses  high  the  wHd  sea-spray : 
Column  on  colimin,  so  the  hosts  of  Greece 
Ponr'd,  ceaseless,  to  the  war." 


There  is  a  grand  passage  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which 
Homer  describes  the  descent  of  the 
two  goddesses,  Her4  and  Athen6, 
to  aia  the  Greeks  against  Ares. 
From  the  fine  version  of  it  here  we 
shall  extract  as  many  lines  as  we 
can ;  premising,  however,  that  they 
contain  the  only  instance  (that  has 
struck  us)  in  which  the  noble  trans- 
lator has  failed  to  give  the  full  poetic 
force  of  one  of  Homer's  conceptions. 
We  mean  the  description  of  Athene's 
shield  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to 


quote.  Of  it  Homer  sublimely  says 
that  it  was  encircled  by  Terror,  and 
that  it  contained  Strife,  Courage, 
<&c.  But  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
ence he  defines  not ;  and  it  seems 
to  lower  the  celestial  sBgis  to  the 
condition  of  an  earthly  shield,  to 
speak  of  them  as  engraven  on  it 
(which  Lord  Derby  does,  to  our 
surprise,  in  lines  840,  841),  rather 
than  as  personally,  though  inde- 
scribably, present  in  it.  With  this 
exception,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  whole  passage. 


"  Pallas,  the  child  of  seffis-bearing  Jove, 
Within  her  father^s  threshold  (kopp'd  her  veil. 
Of  airy  texture,  work  of  her  own  hands ;  835 

The  cuirass  donn'd  of  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
And  stood  accoutred  for  the  bloody  fray. 
Her  tasseird  sgis  round  her  shoulders  next 
She  threw,  with  Terror  circled  all  around ; 
And  on  itsface  were  figur'd  deeds  of  arms,  840 

And  Strife,  and  Courage  high,  and  panic  Bout ; 
There  too  a  €rorgon*s  head,  of  monstrous  size, 
Frown'd  terrible,  portent  of  angnr  Jove : 
And  on  her  head  a  golden  helm  she  plac*d, 
Four-crested,  double-peak*d,  whose  ample  verge  845 

A  hundred  cities'  champions  might  suflice : 
Her  fiery  car  she  mounted :  in  her  hand 
A  spear  she  bore,  long,  weighty,  tough ;  wherewith 
The  mighty  daughter  of  a  mighty  sire 
Sweeps  down  the  ranks  of  those  Jier  hate  pursues,  850 


*  ip  al7ioXy  voXvi^x^'* 
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Then  Juno  sharply  touch'd  tha  fljing  ateeds ; 

Forthwith  the  gates  of  HeaT*n  their  portals  wide 

Spontaneoiu  opened,  fl;uarded  by  the  Hooib, 

Who  Heav'n  and  hign  Olympus  have  in  chaige 

To  roU  aside,  or  dzaw  the  v^  of  cloud.  855 


She  urrfd  her  horses;  notkimg  IM,  tke^Jtew  875 

Midway  between  the  earth  atid  siany  Neavn  : 

Far  as  his  sight  extends,  who/rom  on  high 

Looks  from  his  watch-tow' r  oer  the  dark4flMe  $ea. 

So  far  at  ooce  the  neighing  horses  bound. 

Bat  when  to  Troy  they  came,  beside  the  streams  880 

Where  Simois  and  Scamander's  waters  meet» 

The  white-arm'd  goddess  stay'd  her  flying  steeds^ 

Loos'd  from  the  car,  and  veiled  in  densest  cload. 

For  them,  at  bidding  of  the  riyer-God, 

Ambrosial  forage  grew :  the  Goddenes,  885 

Swift  as  the  wud  wood-pigeon's  rapid  fli^t» 

Sped  to  the  battle-field  to  aid  the  Greeks.'* 

From  the  sixth  book  we  sball  singalar  power  of  rendering  Horn- 

extract  the  well-known  bat  ever-  eric  expressions    word    for  word, 

tonching  comparison  of  tbe  rapidly  witboat  any  awkwardness  or  con- 

sncceeding  generations  of  men  to  straint :  the  third  and  aeventh  line 

forest  leaves,  in  the  dialogue  be-  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 

tween  Glaucos  and  Diomed,  as  a  point  and  neatness  : — 
good  instance  of  the  translator's 

*'  To  whom  the  noble  Glancns  thus  replied : 
'  Great  son  of  Tydeus,  why  my  race  enquire? 
The  race  of  man  is  as  the  race  of  Uaeoes: 
Of  leaves,  one  generation  by  the  wind 
Is  scattered  on  the  earth ;  another  soon 
In  spring's  luxuriant  veidure  bursts  to  light 
So  with  our  race;  these  flourish,  those  decay/' 

It   IS  in  the    same  book   that  which  is  familiar  to  moot  of  oor 

Hector  retires  to  Troy  for  a  brief  readers  as  the  '  Parting  of  Hector 

space,  to  command  tbe  unavailing  and  Andromache '  in  Pope's  Iliad, 

offering  to  Athen6 ;  and,  returning  We  have  only  space  for  Lord  Derby's 

again  to  the  host,  bids  his  wife  and  most  beautiful  version  of  the  fiist 

infant  son  that  touching  f arewell,  part  of  Andromache's  speech  : — 

"  Dear  Lord,  thy  dauntless  spirit  will  work  thy  doom : 
Nor  hast  thou  pity  on  this  thy  helpless  child^ 
Or  me  forlorn,  to  be  thy  widow  soon : 
For  thee  will  all  the  Greeks  with  force  combin'd 
Assail  and  slay :  for  me,  'twere  better  far, 
Of  thee  bereft,  to  lie  beneath  the  sod; 
Nor  comfort  shall  be  mine,  if  thou  be  loet^ 
But  endless  ffrief ;  to  me  nor  sire  ia  left, 
Nor  honoured  mother;  fell  Achilles'  hand 
My  sire  EStion  slew,  what  time  his  anns 
The  populous  city  of  Cilicia  rased. 
The  lofty-eated  Thebes;  he  slew  indeed. 
But  stripcMl  him  not;  he  reverenc'd  the  dead; 
And  o*er  his  bodv,  with  his  annour  burnt, 
A  mound  erected;  and  the  mountain  nymphs, 
The  progeny  of  ae^-besring  Jove, 
Planted  around  his  tomb  a  grove  of  ehns.* 

*  The  mournful  satisfaction  with  which  Andromache  here  recalls  her  frther't 
funeral  rites,  adds  additional  pathos  to  her  anguish  at  the  iU-treatment  of  the 
dead  body  of  her  huaband  in  the  last  books. 
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There  were  8ev*n  brethren  in  my  £ather^8  house ; 
All  in  one  day  they  fell,  amid  their  herds 
And  fleecy  flocks,  by  fierce  Achilles'  hand. 
My  mother,  Queen  of  PUicos'  woody  height, 
Brought  with  the  captives  here,  he  soon  releas'd 
For  costly  ransom ;  but  by  Dian*s  shafts 
She  in  her  father's  house  was  stricken  down. 

But,  Hector,  thou  to  me  art  all  in  one, 
Sire,  mother,  brethren !  thou,  my  wedded  love  !  * 
Then,  pitying  us,  within  the  towV  remain.' " 


We  had  marked  Hector's  re- 
joinder, but  find  it  too  long  to  in- 
sert here.  It  is  equally  weU  trans- 
lated, and  admirably  preserves,  like 
the  speech  of  Andromacbe,  all  the 
fine  touches  by  which  the  model 
husband  and  wife  of  antiquity  are 
set  before  us  in  Homer.  Many  of 
them  are  lost  to  us  in  the  dialogue 
between  Pope's  "beauteous  prin- 
cess "  and  her  "  too  daring  prince/' 
But  here  we  have  Homer's  unrival- 
led picture  of  coi^jugal  and  paren- 
tal love  in  all  its  noble  simpHcity ; 


and  that  matchless  delineation  of 
gentle  heroism  and  almost  mourn- 
ful resignation,  by  which  he  distin- 
guishes, from  the  unreflecting  cour- 
age  of  his  antagonists.  Hector,  the 
support  of  a  cause  predestined  to 
defeat,  and  of  a  city  foredoomed  to 
destruction. 

The  beautiful  image  by  which 
Homer  depicts  the  death  of  the 
yoang  Gorgythion  in  the  eighth 
book  (which  Virgil  imitates  with 
such  effect  for  his  Euryalus)  is  very 
well  translated  here  : — 


"  Down  sank  his  head,  as  in  a  garden  sinks 
A  ripen'd  poppy  chug^d  with  vernal  rains; 
So  sank  his  head  beneath  his  helmet's  weight. 


it 


The  numerous  speeches  in  the 
ninth  book  well  justify  the  trana- 
lator's  confidence  in  the  metre  he 
has  chosen.  It  seems  impossible 
to  give  better  effect  than  he  has 
there  done  to  their  strongly- marked 
individuality;  as  the  secret  mean- 
ness of  Agamemnon,  the  bravery 
of  Diomed,  the  prudence  of 
Nestor,  stand  forth  each  revealed 
by  their  own  lips  in  counciL 
No  three  characters  in  Homer 
are  better  contrasted,  no  speeches 
more  chaxacteiistic,  than  those  of 


the  three  ambassadors  sent  by 
Nestor's  advice  to  disarm  the  wrath 
of  Achilles;  old  Phoenix,  mighty 
Ajax,  and  sage  Ulysses.  But  we 
have  no  space  for  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments with  which  the  prudence  of 
the  last-named  strives  to  effect  the 
reconciliation,  which  Hector's  ex- 
ploits have  made  the  Qreeks  long 
for  so  ardently.  Nor  would  short 
extracts  do  justice  to  the  vehement 
speecht  in  which  Achilles  scornfully 
rejects  all  Agamemnon's  overtures ; 
to  its  withering  sarcasms,  or  to  its 


*  Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  beautiful  opening  of  one 
of  the  finest  poems  in  the  '  Christian  Year'  (Monday  before  Easter)  furnished  by 
these  two  lines — themselves  perhaps  the  two  most  pathetic  in  any  author. 

t  The  mfts  which  Achilles  in  this  speech  indignantly  rejects,  he  declares  a 
strong  wiui  for  in  the  sixteenth  book ;  where,  when  ne  sends  Patroclus  to  the  fight, 
he  ezpiesses  a  hope  that  he  may  obtain  for  him 

**  Honour  and  gloxy  in  the  eyes  of  Greece ; 
And  that  the  oeaateotu  maiden  to  my  anna 
They  may  restore,  with  costly  gifts  to  boot." 

To  some  persons  this  apparent  contradiction  has  seemed  a  strong  argument  for 
the  different  authorship  of  the  two  books.  But,  when  we  consider  that  the  re- 
venge of  Achilles,  unsatisfied  in  llie  ninth  book,  has  nearly  attained  its  end  in  the 
sixteenth  ;  that  even  then  the  gifts  he  speaks  of  are  from  uie  Greeks,  and  not  from 
Agamemnon:  and,  above  i^  that  impetuous  rage  leads  men  to  reject  the  veiy 
tmnn  which,  in  their  calmer  moments,  tJiey  desire — ^we  shall  scarcely  attach  mu<& 
wei^t  to  the  objection. 
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passionate  outpouring  of  burning 
indignation  at  undeserved  ill-treat- 
ment. Its  translation  here  is  so 
admirable,  that  Lord  Derby  should 
not  allow  it  to  be  blemished  by 
even  such  a  slight  inaccuracy  as 
appears  in  his  version  of  the  33  2d 
line,  in  which  he  makes  Achilles 
say  of  Agamemnon, 

"  He  safe  on.  hoard  his  ships,  my  spoils 

•     •  1   It  »         » 

receivd. 

The  original  is  vaph  vr/wrl :  and  clear- 
ly requires  (as  does  the  well-known 


ancient  practice  of  hauling  ships 
up  on  the  beach  and  encamping  by 
them) — 

'«  He  safe  hendi  his  ships,"  Ice. 

Equally  successful  is  the  version 
of  the  tender  prolixity  of  the  old 
man  Phceniz,  who  vamly  tries  to 
prevail  on  his  beloved  pupil  by  les- 
sons drawn  from  old-world  tales; 
and  of  the  soldier-like  bluntneas 
with  which  Ajax  bids  Ulysses  break 
off  the  conference,  saying, — 


"Achilles  hath  allowed  his  noble  heart 
To  cherish  rancour  and  malignant  hate ; 
Nor  recks  he  of  his  old  companions*  love, 
Wherewith  we  honour'd  him  above  the  rest. 
Belentless  he  !  a  son's  or  brother^s  death, 
Bv  payment  of  a  fine,  may  be  aton'd; 
The  slayer  may  remain  in  peace  at  home, 
The  deht  dischatg'd  ;  the  other  will  forego, 
The  forfeiture  received,  his  just  revenge ; 
But  thou  maintain'st  a  stem,  obdurate  mood. 
And  for  a  single  girl !  we  offer  sev'n, 
Surpassing  fair,  and  other  gifts  to  boot.'  "    Etc. 


The  grand  pictures  which  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books  present 
of  the  tide  of  battle,  surging  now 
forward,  now  backward,  till  nearly 
all  the  Greek  chiefs  receive  wounds, 


and  are  forced  to  withdraw  and 
suffer  Hector  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  ships,  are  translated  here  with 
the  utmost  spirit.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  advance  of  Ajax : — 


"As  a  stream, 
Swoll'n  by  the  rains  of  Heav*n,  that  horn  the  hills 
Pours  down  its  wintry  torrent  on  the  plain ; 
And  many  a  bli^ted  oak,  and  many  a  pine 
It  bears,  with  piles  of  drift-wood,  to  the  sea : 
So  swept  illustrious  Ajax  o'er  the  plain, 
O'erthrowinff  men  ana  horses  ;*  though  unknown 
To  Hector;  he,  upon  Scamander^s  banks. 
Was  warring  on  the  field's  extremest  le^ 
Where  round  sreat  Nestor  and  the  warlike  King 
Idomeneus,  while  men  were  falling  fast, 
'Rose,  irrepressiblejt  the  battle-cry." 

Hector  is  summoned  to  assist  the  Trojans  upon  whom  Ajax  is  pressing : 

"He  said,  and  with  the  pliant  lash  he  touch'd 
The  sleek-skinn'd  horses ;  springing  at  the  wwid. 
Between  the  Oreeka  and  Trojans,  light  they  bore 


*  Translated  by  Pope  as  follows : — 

"  Fierce  Ajax  thas  o'erwhelmt  the  yielding  throng ; 
Hen,  steeds,  and  chariots  roll  in  neaps  along : " 

the  only  point  in  which  the  comparison  with  the  torrent  could  not  hold. 

t  Most  admirable  for  Afffi^eros  I  Pope  turns  the  *'  cry  of  battle  "  into  "  load 
groans.*'  And  where,  directly  after.  Hector  is  said  to  work  deadly  deeds,  lyx" 
B\  hnrwrCpp  r^,  which  Lord  Derby  properly  renders  *' with  spear  and  car;**  Pop^ 

*'  There  fierce  on /oof,  or  from  the  chariot's  height 
His  sword  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fl(pit " 


gives  us : — 
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The  flying  ear,  o*er  corpses  of  the  sltim 
And  broken  bucklers  trampling ;  all  beneath 
Was  plash'd  with  blood  the  axle,  and  the  rails 
Around  the  car,  as  from  the  horses'  feet, 
And  from  the  felloes  of  the  wheels,  were  thrown 
The  bloody  gouts ;  yet  on  he  sped,  to  Join 
The  strife  oi  men,  and  break  th'  opposing  ranks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  Jove,  high  thron'd,  the  soul  of  Ajax  filVd 
With  fear ;  aglmst  he  stood  ;  his  sev'nfM  shield 
He  threw  behind  his  ba/!k,  and,  trembling,  gaz*d 
Upon  the  crowd  ;  then,  like  some  beast  qjfpreyf 
Foot  dowly  following  foot,*  reluctant  turn  d. 
As  when  the  rustic  youths  and  dogs  have  driv'n 
A  tawny  lion  from  the  cattle  fold. 
Watching  all  nicht,  and  baulk*d  him  of  his  prey ; 
RaVning  for  flesh,  he  still  th'  attempt  renews, 
But  still  in  vain :  for  many  a  jav'lin,  hurl'd 
By  vig*rous  arms,  confronts  hun  to  his  face, 
Aiid  blazine  fasgots,  that  his  courage  daunt ; 
Till,  with  the  cUTwn,  reluctant  he  retreat : 
So  from  before  the  Trojans  Ajax  tum'd. 
Reluctant,  fearing  for  the  ships  of  Greece." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  man-  reply  to  Polydamas,  in  the  twelfth 
ner  in  which  these  lines  preserve  book,  is  translated,  are  also  very 
to  us  the  swiftness  of  Hector's  striking.  It  is  given  word  for  word, 
approach;  or  the  way  in  which  they  and  almost  line  for  line.  Poly- 
intimate  to  ns,  by  the  same  frequent  damas  has  endeavoured  to  deter 
pauses  as  the  original,  in  the  retreat  Hector  from  advancing  farther  to- 
of  Ajax,  his  stout  heart's  stubborn  wards  the  ships,  by  pointing  out  to 
resistance  to  the  unwonted  fear  him  the  adverse  portent.  Hector 
which  invades  it.  The  force  and  answers : — 
precision  with  which  Hector's  noble 

•*  *  Polydamas, 
This  speech  of  thine  is  alien  to  my  soul : 
Thy  better  judgment  better  counsel  knows. 
But  if  in  earnest  such  is  thine  advice, 
Thee  of  thy  senses  have  the  Gods  bereft, 
Who  fain  wouldst  have  us  disregard  the  word 
And  promise  by  the  nod  of  Jove  confirm'd. 
And  put  our  faith  in  birds'  expanded  wings ; 
Little  of  these  I  reck,  nor  care  to  look, 
If  to  the  right,  and  toward  the  morning  sun. 
Or  to  the  left,  and  shades  of  night,  they  fly. 
Put  we  our  trust  in  Jove's  eternal  will, 
Of  mortals  and  Immortals  King  supreme. 
The  best  of  omens  is  our  country's  cause.' " 

He  leads  the  assault  against  the  wall  which  defends  the  Qreek  ships. 
Missiles  fly  on  each  side. 

'*  Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  on  a  wintry  day, 
When  Jove,  the  lord  of  counsel,  down  on  men 
His  snow-storm  sends,  and  manifests  his  pow'r : 
Hosh'd  are  the  winds ;  the  flakes  continuous  fall. 
That  the  high  mountain  tops,  and  jutting  crags. 
And  lotus-cover'd  meads  are  buried  deep, 
And  man's  productive  labours  of  the  field ; 
On  hoary  Ocean's  beach  and  bays  they  lie, 
Th'  approaching  waves  their  bound ;  o'er  all  beside 
Is  spread  by  Jove  the  heavy  veil  of  snow." 


*  iklyov  y6yv  yovphs  i^lfioa^* 
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For  a  while  the  result  is  doubtfuL 

"Aba  woman  that  for  waoes  fspioB, 
Honest  and  true,  with  wool  and  weights  in  hand. 
In  even  balance  holds  the  scales,  to  mete 
Her  humble  JUre,  her  children*  s  maitUenance  ;  * 
So  even  hung  the  balance  of  the  war, 
Till  Jove  with  highest  honour  Hector  crown'd.*' 

Then  we  have  Hector's  brief  hour    the  gate  is  magnificently  rendered 
of   triumph.      His   crash   against    here: — 

**  Close  to  the  ^ate  he  stood ;  and  planting  firm 
His  foot,  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  pow'r, 
Full  on  the  middle  dash'd  the  mighty  mass. 
The  hinges  both  ^ave  way ;  the  pona*roua  stone 
Fell  inwards ;  widely  gap'd  the  opening  gates ; 
Nor  might  the  bars  witiiin  the  blow  sustain : 
This  way  and  that  the  sever'd  portals  flew 
Before  uie  crashing  missile ;  dark  as  night 
His  lowering  &roio,t  great  Hector  sprang  uMm ; 
Bright  jUuHid  the  brazen  armour  on  his  breast, 
As  through  the  gates,  twojav*Uns  in  his  hand. 
He  sprang;  the  Oods  except^  no  pow*r  might  meet 
That  onset ;  hlaz*d  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire. 
Then  to  the  Trojans,  turninff  to  the  throng, 
He  caird  aloud  to  scale  the  lofty  wkll ; 
They  heard,  and  straight  obey'a ;  some  scal'd  the  wall; 
Some  through  the  strong-buUt  gates  continaoas  pour'd ; 
While  in  confusion  irretrievable 
Fled  to  their  ships  the  panic-stricken  Greeks." 

Again,  the  translation  of  that  splen-    which  describes  Hector's  second  as- 
did  passage  in  the  fifteenth  book,     sault  on  the  ships,  is  very  good  :— 

'*  Fiercely  he  raff'd,  as  terrible  as  Mara 
With  brandislrd  sj)ear;  or  as  a  raging  fire 
'Mid  the  dense  thickets  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  foam  was  on  his  lips ;  bright  flash*d  his  eyes 
Beneath  his  awful  brows,  and  terribly 
Above  his  temples  wav'd  amid  the  fny 
The  helm  of  Hector ;  Jove  himself  from  Heaven 
His  ffuardian  hand  extendins,  him  alone 
Wit£  glory  crowninff  'mid  tE^  host  of  men ; 
But  short  his  term  of  glory ;  for  the  day 
Was  fast  approaching,  when,  with  Pallas*  aid. 
The  might  of  Peleus*  son  should  work  his  doom. 
Oft  he  essay'd  to  break  the  ranks,  where'er 
The  densest  throng  and  noblest  aims  he  saw  j 
But  strenuous  though  his  efforts,  all  were  vam : 
They,  mass'd  in  close  array,  his  charge  withstood ; 
Firm  as  a  craggy  rock,  upstanding  h^h. 
Close  by  the  hoary  sea,  which  meets  unmov*d 
The  botsCrous  currents  of  the  whistling  winds. 
And  the  big  waves  thai  beUow  round  its  base; 

*  Pope  omits  this  line ;  and,  by  doins  so,  destroys  mnch  of  the  beauty  of  this 
homely  and  touching  comparison,  in  which  the  ancients  loved  to  imagine  a  refer- 
ence to  Homer^s  own  mother. 

t  Here  Homer's  fine  contrast  between  the  doom  of  his  hero's  brow  and  the  li^t- 
ning  flashes  from  his  armour  (damaged  by  rope's  unseasonable  introduction  of 
the  "  two  shining  speara  "),  is  well  preserved ;  and  the  awful  fire  of  Heotor^s  eyes 
is  risfatly  reserved,  as  Homer  does  and  as  Pope  does  not,  for  the  clinuuc  of  the 
whole  description. 
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So  stood  miinov'd  the  Greeks,  and  nndismay'd. 
At  lenffth,  all  blazing  in  his  arms,  he  sprang 
Upon  Sie  mass ;  so  fiunging  down,  as  when 
On  tome  taU  vessel,  from  beneath  the  douds 
A  giant  hiUow,  tempegt-nurs'd*  descends : 
The  deck  is  drench  d  in  foam  ;  the  stormy  wind 
Jlowis  in  the  shrouds;  ih*  affirighted  seamen  quail 
In  fear,  but  little  way  from  death  removed; 
So  quaU'd  the  spirit  in  every  Grecian  breast.*' 

The  danger  of  the  Greeks,  and  aid  them  with  his  fresh  troops, 
the  entreaties  of  Patroclus,  move  The  Trojans  are  finally  driven  from 
Achilles  to  send  forth  the  latter  to    the  ships. 

"  As  in  th'  autumnal  season,  when  the  earth 
With  weight  of  rain  is  saturate ;  when  Jove 
Pours  down  his  fiercest  storms  in  wrath  to  men. 
Who  in  their  courts  unrighteous  judgments  pass. 
And  justice  yield  to  lawless  violence, 
The  wrath  of  HeaVn  despising;  ev'ry  stream 
Is  brimming  o'er ;  the  hills  in  ^lies  deep 
Are  by  the  torrents  seam'd,  which,  rushing  down 
From  the  high  mountains  to  the  dark-blue  sea, 
With  groans  and  tumult  urge  their  headlons  course. 
Wasting  the  works  of  man  ;  so  urg'd  their  night. 
So,  as  £ey  fled,  the  Trojan  horses  groan'd." 

the  grief  of  the  immortal  conrsers 
of  Achilles  for  his  friend's  death, 
is  rendered  with  truly  admirable 
conciseness :  the  first  seventeen 
lines  representing,  and  adequately 
expressing,  the  same  number  of 
the  longer  lines  of  the  original : — 


But  Patroclus,  in  the  ardour  of 
victory,  disregards  the  injunctions 
of  AchiUes ;  pursues  the  routed  foe 
to  the  waUs  of  Troy,  and  is  slain  by 
the  spear  of  Hector.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  touching  passage  in  the 
seventeenth  book,  which  describes 


*'  Buty  from  the  fight  withdrawn,  Achillea'  steeds 
Wept,  as  they  heard  how  in  the  dust  was  laid 
Their  charioteer,  by  Hector's  murd'rous  hand. 
Automedon,  Biores'  valiant  son, 
Essay'd  in  vain  to  rouse  them  with  the  lash, 
In  vain  with  honey'd  words,  in  vain  with  threats ; 
Nor  to  the  ships  would  they  return  again 
By  the  broad  Hellespont,  nor  join  the  fray ; 
But  as  a  column  stands,  which  marks  the  tomb 
Of  man  or  woman,  so  immovable. 
Beneath  the  splendid  car  thev  stood,  their  heads 
Bown-drooping  to  the  ground,  while  scalding  tears 
Dropp'd  earthMrard  from  their  eyelids,  as  they  moum'd 
Their  charioteer;  and  o*er  the  yoke-band  shed 
Down  streamed  their  ample  manes,  with  dust  defiled. 
The  son  of  Saturn  pitying  saw  their  grie^ 
And  sorrowing  shook  his  head,  as  thus  he  mus'd : 
'  Ah,  hapless  norses  !  wherefore  gave  we  you 
To  royal  Peleus,  to  a  mortal  man. 
You  tnat  from  age  and  death  are  both  exempt  i 
Was  it  that  you  the  miseries  might  share 
Of  wretched  mortals  ?  for  of  all  that  breathe 
And  walk  upon  the  earth,  or  creep,  is  nought 
More  wretched  than  th'  imhappy  race  of  man.' " 

It  is   during   the   fight  which    troclus,  that   Ajax  breathes   that 
rages  round  the  dead  body  of  Pa-    prayer,  which  many  a  champion. 
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on  other  fields  and  in  far  different  kinds  of  conflict,  has  seen  good  cause 
to  utter  after  him  : — 

'*  '  0  Father  Jove,  from  o'er  the  sons  of  Greece 
Bemove  this  cloudy  darknewi ;  clear  the  d^y, 
That  we  may  see  our  fate,  and  die  at  least. 
If  sach  thy  will,  in  th'  open  light  of  day.'  " 

^  The  splendid  description,  in  the    Patroclus,  is  very  beantifolly  trans- 
eighteenth  book,  of  the  advance  of    lated  : — 
Achilles  to   rescue  the  corpse  of 

*'  Pallas  throw 
Her  tasseird  fegis  o'er  his  shoulders  broad ; 
His  head  enciroling  with  a  coronet 
Of  golden  cloud,  whence  fieiy  flashes  gleam'd. 
As  from  an  island  city  up  to  Ueav*n 
The,  smoke  ascends,  whkh  hostile  forces  round 
Bdeagtter,  and  all  day  wUh  cruel  war 
From  its  oum  stale  cut  off;  but  when  the  sun 
Hath  set,  blaze  frequent  forth  the  beacon  fires  ; 
High  rise  the  flames,  and  to  the  dwellers  round 
Their  signal  flash,  if  haftly  o'er  the  sea 
May  come  the  needful  aid ;  so  brightly  flash'd 
That  tiery  light  around  Achilles'  head." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the    ginning  of  the  same  book,  over  her 
lamentations  of  Thetis,  at  the  be-    son's  calamity  : — 

"  '  Me  miserable  I  me,  of  noblest  son, 
Unhappiest  mother  I  *  me,  a  son  who  bore, 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  of  heroes  chief  I 
Lite  a  young  tree  he  throve  :  I  tended  him. 
In  a  rich  vineyard  as  the  choicest  ]^nt ; 
Till  in  the  beakM  ships  I  sent  him  forth 
To  war  with  Troy ;  him  ne'er  shall  I  behold 
Returning  home,  in  aged  Pelena'  house.' " 

Attended  by  her  sister  Nereids  readers),  Thetis  rises  from  the  ocean 

(the  long  list  of  whose  names  Lord  caves  and  goes  to  comfort  her  sor- 

Derby  curtails,  no  doubt  much  to  rowing  son  : — 
the  satisfaction  of  his  unlearned 

'*  There,  as  he  groan'd  aloud,  beside  him  stood 
His  Goddess-mother ;  weejiing,f  in  her  hands 
She  held  his  head,  wiule  pitying  thus  she  spoke : 
'  Why  weeps  my  son  ?  and  whtA  his  cause  of  gri.ef  ? 
SpeaK  out,  and  nought  conceal ;  for  all  thy  prajr'r 
Which  with  uplifted  hands  thou  mad'st  to  Jove, 
He  hath  fulfilTd,  that,  flying  to  their  ships, 
The  routed  sons  of  Greece  should  feel  how  much 
They  need  thine  aid,  and  mourn  their  insult  past' t 
To  whom  Achilles,  deeplv  groaning,  thus  :• 
'  Mother,  all  this  indeed  hath  Jove  fulfill'd ; 
Yet  what  avuls  it,  since  my  dearest  friend 
Is  slain,  Patroclus  f    .     .     . 
.     .    .     Now  is  bitter  grief  for  thee  in  store, 
Mourning  thy  son ;  whom  to  his  home  rotum'd 
Thou  never  more  shalt  see ;  nor  would  I  wish 
To  live  and  move  amid  my  fellow-men, 

•  Bv99ptaror6ic9UL 

t  "  Weeping "  sounds  but  weak  for  i^b  Bi  KVK^tura,  which  exactly  means, 
<<  with  a  shrill  shriek." 

t  These  four  words  are  hardly  an  adequate  rendering  of  wQ049tw  r*  AticiAia 
ffpym,  though  they  certainly  represent  their  spirit. 
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UfUes8  that  Hector,  vanquished  bp  my  speoTy 
May  loae  his  forfeit  Itfe,  and  pay  the  price 
Of  foul  dishonour  to  Patrodus  done. ' 
To  whom,  her  tears  o'erflowing,  Hietis  thus : 
'  Ev'n  as  thou  say'st,  my  son,  thy  term  is  short ; 
Nor  long  shall  Hector's  fate  precede  thine  own.' 
Achilles,  answ'rin^,  spoke  in  passionate  ffrief : 
'  Would  I  might  die  tnis  hour,  who  fail'd  to  save 
My  comrade  slain  I  far  from  his  native  land 
He  died,  sore  needing  my  protecting  arm ; 
And  I,  who  ne'er  agam  miut  see  my  home, 
Nor  to  Patrodus,  nor  the  man^  Greeks, 
Whom  Hector's  hand  hath  slam,  have  rendered  aid ; 
But  idly  here  I  sit,  cumb'ring  the  ground  : 
I,  who  amid  the  Greeks  no  equal  own 
In  fight.  .... 

•  ■*... 

From  death  not  ev'n  the  might  of  Hercules, 
Though  best  belov'd  of  Saturn's  son,  could  fly, 
By  fate  and  Jimo's  bitter  wrath  subdu'd. 
I  too^  since  such  my  doom,  must  lie  in  death ; 
Tet,  ere  I  die,  immortal  fame  vnU  toin; 
And  from  their  ddicate  cfiedts,  deep-howm'd  dames', 
Dardan  and  Trojan,  bitter  tears  shall  unpe. 
And  groan  in  anguish;  then  shall  all  men  know 
How  long  I  have  been  absent  from  the  field.'' 
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This  noble  version  does  full  jus- 
tice to  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  in  the  Iliad;  a. scene  of 
which  Pope's  treatment  is  more 
than  usually  unsatisfactory.  The 
immortal  mother's  sorrow  over  the 
short  span  assigned  to  her  son's 
life ;  the  grief  of  botli  over  a 
prayer  granted  to  its  offerer's  in- 
jury; tne  two  grand  redeeming 
features  of  the  otherwise  selfisk 
character  of  Achilles,  his  love  to 
bis  mother  and  his  friend  (this  last 
so  strong  that,  though  passionately 
loving  life,  he  would  rather  lose  it 
than  leave  Patroclus  unavenged) ; 
his  self-reproach  when  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  calamity  which  his 
long-indulged  anger  has  brought 
forth ;  and  his  final  determination 


in  favour  of  a  glorious  death  rather 
than  an  inglorious  life,  affect  us 
here  as  they  do  in  Homer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pope  exag- 
gerates some  of  these  elements  to 
the  destruction  of  the  rest.  The 
theatrical  exclamations  of  his  Achil- 
les fail  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
deep-seated  sadness  of  the  Achilles 
of  Homer.  Pope's  Achilles  curses 
the  day  of  his  parent's  marriage, 
instead  of  only  expressing  tender 
pity  for  the  sorrow  which  is  so 
soon  to  afflict  his  mother.  His 
wish  to  avenge  Patroclus  is  as- 
cribed by  Pope  chiefly  to  a  tender 
concern  for  his  own  honour ;  so  that 
lie  concludes  the  passage  which  we 
have  italicised  in  the  first  speech  of 
Achilles  thus : — 


" '  On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe ;  till  then 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men.' " 

But  most  amusing  of  all  is  Pope's    have  distinguished  by  italics  at  the 
version  of  the  passage  which  we     end  of  Achilles'  second  speech : — 

" '  ShaU  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevell'd  hair? 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs, 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes? 
TeSf  I  shaU  give  the  fair  these  mournful  charms.'  " 

Such  a  view  of  a  widow's  grief    crous  disguise  for  the  savage  exul- 
18  incomparably  more  Gallic  than    tation  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
Hellenic,  and  forms  a  most  ludi-        We  have  not  space  for  the  visit 
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of  Thetis  to  Hepbsestus,  nor  for  the 
celebrated  description  of  the  shield 
he  prepares  and  the  arms  he  forges 
at  her  request  for  Achilles ;  trans- 
lated with  the  skill  which  distin- 
goishes  all  Lord  Derby's  versions  of 
the  descriptiye  portions  of  the  poem. 
Neither  can  we  find  room  for  the 


reconciliation  of  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon; nor  for  the  laments  of 
the  restored  Briseis  over  the  body 
of  Patroclus.  We  must  hasten  at 
once  to  the  death  of  Hector.  Achil- 
les prepares  to  encounter  him  in  tiie 
nineteenth  book.  He  puts  on  the 
armour,  his  mother's  gift : — 


"  Then  took  his  vast  and  weiflh^  shield,  whence  gleam*d 
A  light  refulgent  as  the  folTorDd  moon ; 
Or  as  to  aeamen  o'er  the  wave  u  home 
The  voaJbdh-fir^e  Ught,  tohich,  lugh  among  the  hUU, 
Some  shepherd  kindles  in  his  londyfM : 
As  they,  rehtdant,  by  the  stormy  winds, 
Far  from  their  friends  are  o'er  the  waters  drii^n.*** 


But  various  circumstances  delay 
the  deadly  combat  till  the  twenty- 
second  book.  It  is  then  that  Hec- 
tor, stayed  by  his  evil  doom,  re- 
mains outside  the  Scsean  gate  (when 


the  other  Trojans  have  found  re- 
fuge within  the  city)  to  confront 
Achilles,  who  is  first  descried  by 
Priam  advancing — 


"  In  arms  all  dazzling  bright, 
Like  to  th*  autumnal  star,  whose  SrilliafU  ray 
Shines  eminent  amid  the  depth  o/night. 
Whom  men  the  dog-star  of  Orion  call; 
The  brightest  he,  but  sign  to  mortal  man 
Of  evil  augury  and  fiery  heal : 
So  shone  the  brass  upon  the  warrior's  breast. 


tt 


Hector's   aged  parents  beseech  Troy  ;    the    treachery   by    which 

him,  but  in  vain,  to  shun  his  dread-  Athen6  lures  him  to  destruction, 

fill  antagomst     Then  f oUow  hia  and  his  final  stand  against  Achilles, 

panic  flight  around  the  walls   of  exclaiming — 

'*  *  Not  in  my  back  will  I  receive  thy  spear, 

Bat  through  my  breast,  confrontmg  thee,  if  Jove 
Have  to  thine  arm  indeed  sneh  triumph  giVn.' " 

Lord  Derby  finely  renders  Hec-    deserted  by  AthenI,  he  sees  TiimnAlf 
tor's  last  heroic  resolution,  when,    given  over  to  die  : — 

*<  '  Now  is  my  death  at  hand,  nor  &r  away : 
Escape  is  none;  since  so  hath  Jove  decreed. 
And  Jove's  far-darting  son,  who  heretofore 
Have  been  my  guards;  my  fate  hath  found  me  now. 
Yet  not  without  a  struggle  let  me  die. 
Nor  all  inglorious ;  buthst  some  great  act, 
Which  future  days  may  hear  of,  mark  my  falL' 
Thus  as  he  spoke,  his  trenchant  sword  he  drew, 
Pond'rous  and  vast,  suspended  at  his  side ; 
Collected  for  the  spring,  and  forward  dash'd : 
As  when  an  eagle,  oira  of  loftiest  flight, 
Through  the  buick  clouds  swoops  downward  on  the  plain. 
To  seize  some  tender  lamb,  or  cow'ring  hare ; 
So  Hector  ruah'd,  and  waVd  his  sharp-edff'd  swordL 
Achilles'  wrath  was  rous'd :  with  fury  wiH 
His  soul  was  fill'd :  before  his  breast  he  bore 
His  well- wrought  shield ;  and  fiercely  on  his  brow 
Nodded  the  four-plum'd  helm,  as  on  the  breeze 


*  The  beauty  of  this  simile,  in  which  both  terms  of  the  comparison,  the  U^t 
and  the  peril  of  those  who  behold  it  from  afar,  hold  good,  is  veiy  iwnarkaMft. 
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Floated  the  golden  hairs,  with  which  the  crest 
By  Vulcan's  hand  was  thickly  interlac'd ; 
And  as  amid  the  stars*  unnu'nli>er'd  host. 
When  twilight  yields  to  night,  one  star  appears, 
Hesper,  the  brightest  star  that  shines  in  Heaven, 
Oleam*d  the  sharp-pointed  lanes,  which  in  his  right 
Achilles  poia'd,  on  godlike  Hector's  doom 
Intent" 

The  lance  finds  the  fatal  opening  body.  Achilles'  fieice  rejection  of 
in  Hector's  armour.  He  falls,  and  his  suit  is  rendered  with  singular 
with  his  dying  breath  beseeches  his  feHcity,  as  is  the  expiring  man's  re- 
victor  to  permit  the  ransom  of  his  joinder : — 

"  '  I  know  thee  well ;  nor  did  I  hope 
To  change  thy  purpose ;  iron  is  tny  soul. 
But  see  that  on  thy  head  I  bring  not  down 
The  wrath  of  Heay'n,  when  bv  the  Sciean  gate 
The  hand  of  Paris,  with  Apollo's  aid. 
Brave  warrior  as  thou  art,  shall  strike  thee  down.' 

"  Ev^n  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  clos'd  in  death ; 
And  to  the  viewless  shades  his  spirit  fled, 
Mourning  his  fate,  his  youth  and  vigour  lost. 

"  To  him,  though  di^,  Achilles  thus  replied : 
*  Die  thou !  my  fate  I  then  shall  meet,  whene'er 
Jove  and  th'  immortal  gods  shall  so  decree.' " 

The  lamentations  of  the  Trojans  other  *'  stalwart  sons,"  of  whom 

at  the  fall  of  their  brave  defender ;  Achilles'    hand    before    deprived 

of  Priam,  who  deplores    Hector's  him ;    of    Hecuba,   who    bewaUs 

death  more  than  that  of  the  many  her  fate— 


« 


Bereft 

Of  thee,  who  wast  to  me  by  night  and  day 
A  gloiy  and  a  boast ; ' " — 


lose  none  of  their  true  pathos  in 
this  translation.  Neither  does  that 
most  affecting  speech,  in  which 
Andromache  laments  alike  her  own 
widowed  lot,  and  the  sad  fate  likely 
to  befall  her  infant  son,  deprived 
of  a  father's  care ;  the  orphan  left 
to  be  despised  and  ill-treated,  now 
that  the  strong  arm,  which  was  his 
shelter,  is  laid  low.  The  burst  of 
womanly  grief  at  the  end  of  this 
speech  (the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pressions of  which  Pope  has  sacri- 
ficed to  indolence  or  over-refine- 

*'  Hot  pursuit 
Of  Hector  round  the  breezy  heights  of  Troy." 

The  **  mournful  shade  "  of  Patroclus  stands  over  him  in  his  sleep,  saying 
to  him-— 

" '  Sleep'st  thou,  Achilles,  mindless  of  thy  friend, 
Neglecting,  not  the  living,  but  the  dead  ? 
Haiten  my  fun'ral  rites,  that  I  may  pass 
Through  Hades'  gloomy  gates ;  ere  those  be  done, 
The  spirits  and  spectres  of  departed  men 
Drive  me  far  from  them,  nor  allow  to  cross 


ment)  receives  full  justice  here.  And 
Lord  Derby  suffers  Andromache  to 
give  utterance  to  all  her  anguish  at 
the  thought  of  her  husband's  body, 
as  it  lies  by  the  Greek  ships,  strip- 
ped and  insulted;  while  not  one 
sinde  robe  may  shroud  it  from 
sight,  of  all  the  store  of  goodly 
raiment  which  she  had  taken  de- 
light in  preparing  for  her  lord. 

Achilles,  having  in  part  appeased 
his  thirst  for  vengeance,  rests  be- 
side the  sea,  wearied  out  by  his 
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Til*  abhoned  river ;  but  forlorn  ftod  sad 

I  wander  through  the  wide-spread  realms  of  mghi. 

And  give  me  now  thy  hand,  whereon  to  weep ;  ^ 

For  never  more,  when  laid  upon  Ike  pyre. 

Shall  I  return  from  Hade*  ;  never  mare. 

Apart  from  all  our  cqmradeM,  tkaU  woe  iwOf 

AsfriendB,  tweet  counsel  take  ;  for  me,  stem  Death, 

The  common  lot  of  man,  has  op'd  his  month ; 

Thon  too^  Achilles,  rival  of  the  Gods, 

Ait  destin'd  here  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy 

To  meet  thy  doom ;  yet  one  thing  mnst  I  add. 

And  make,  if  thon  wilt  grant  it,  one  re<|ne8t. 

Let  not  my  bones  be  laid  apart  from  tiune, 

Achilles,  but  together,  as  onr  yonth 

Was  spent  togetiier  in  thy  father's  hoose^ 


So  in  one  nm  be  now  our  bones  enclo8*d. 
The  golden  Taae,  thy  Goddess-mother's  gift' 


T> 


An  exquisite  Tendering !    Equally    scribe  tbe  so-often-imitated  failure 
good  are  the  ihiee  lines  wbicli  do-    of  Achilles  to  embrace  his  Mend:— 

"  He  spread  his  longing  arms 
fiat  nought  he  dasp'd ;  and  with  a  wailing  ery,f 
Vanjsh*c^  like  smoke,  the  spirit  beneath  the  earth.*' 


The  description  of  the  funeral 
rites,  which  immediately  follow,  and 
that  of  the  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  Patrodus, 
are  translated  admirably;  the  latter 
with  all  the  spirit  called  forth  by  a 
congenial  theme.  But  we  must  not 
linger  over  them.  We  must  hasten 
to  make  our  latest  extracts  from 
the  pathetic  scenes  which  so  beau- 
tifully conclude  the  Iliad. 

In  the  commencement  of  the 
twenty- fourth  book,  Thetis t  con* 


veys  to  her  son  the  mandate  of 
Zeus  to  release  Hector's  body.  Iris 
is  sent  by  him  to  enjoin  Pnam  to 
implore  its  restoration  from  Achil- 
les. Hermes  meets  the  old  man  on 
his  way  from  Troy,  and  guides  him 
in  safety  to  the  terrible  hero's  tent 
On  their  way  he  gladdens  Priam's 
heart  by  the  assurance  that  the 
gods  have  guarded  his  son's  corpse, 
and  that  it  is  yet  untouched  by 
corruption.  The  old  man  joyfully 
responds — 


*'  'See,  my  sod,  how  good  it  is 
To  give  the  immortal  Gods  their  tribute  due ; 
For^ever  did  my  son,  while  yet  he  liv'd, 
Keglect  the  Grods  who  on  Olympus  dwell ; 
And  thence  have  they  rememb^d  him  in  death.' 


»* 


The  supplication  of  Priam,  when  so  well  translated  here,  that  no- 
he  enters  the  tent  of  AchUles,  one  thing  could  possibly  give  the  £ng* 
of  the  most  deeply  moving  of  all  lish  reader  a  better  notion  of  its 
the  pathetic  passages  in  Homer,  is  powerful  effect  in  the  original : — 


« 


'  Think,  great  Achilles,  rival  of  the  Gods, 
Upon  thy  father,  ev'n  as  1  myself 


*  Unless  Lord  Derby  can  establish  some  different  reading  for  the  (perhaps  sos* 
picious)  dKopipofiOt  of  the  usual  text,  it  i^ould  be  rendered,  "  I  beg  with  tears." 

+  Tcrpryvio. 

t  Lord  Derby  preserves  the  description  of  her  anticipated  monming  for  b«r 
son,  in  all  its  naXveiff,  as  well  as  old  Cnapman  himself  does  by  his — 

*'  She  Bald,  and  tooke  a  sable  raile;  a  blacker  never  wore 
A  hesTenly  shoulder. " 
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Upon  the  threshold  of  unjovouB  age : 

And  haply  he,  from  them  that  dwell  around, 

May  suffer  wrong,  with  no  protector  near 

To  mve  him  aid ;  yet  he,  rejoicing,  knows 

ThM  thou  still  liVst ;  and  dav  by  day  may  hope 

To  see  his  son  returning  safe  nom  Troy ; 

While  I,  all  hapless,  that  have  many  sons. 

The  best  and  bravest  through  the  breadth  of  Troy, 

Beffotten,  deem  that  none  are  left  me  now. 

Imy  there  were,  when  came  the  sons  of  Greece ; 

.  .  .  «  •  •  • 

Then  thou,  Achilles,  reverence  the  Gods ; 
And,  for  thy  father^s  sake,  look  pitying  down 
On  me,  more  needing  pity ;  since  I  bear 
Such  grief  as  never  man  on  earth  hath  borne, 
Who  stoop  to  kiss  the  hand  that  slew  my  son.' " 

Achilles  grants  the  old  man's  pray-     the  herald,  his  companion,  return 
er;  and,  by  early  morning,  he  and    to  Troy  with  Hector's  body: — 

"  They  with  fun'ral  wail 
Drove  cityward  the  norses;  following  came 
The  mules  that  drew  the  litter  of  the  dead. 
The  plain  they  travers'd  o'er,  obsarv'd  of  none. 
Or  man  or  woman,  till  Cassandra,  fair 
As  ffolden  Venus,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  rergamus,  her  father  in  his  car 
Upstandins  saw,  the  herald  at  his  side. 
Bim  too,  sne  saw^  who  en  the  litter  lay  ; 
Then  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  iJoud 
To  all  the  city,  '  Hither,  Trojans,  come. 
Both  men  and  women,  Hector  see  restor'd ; 
If,  while  he  liv'd,  returning  from  the  fight. 
Ye  met  him  e'er  rejoicing,  who  indeed 
Was  all  the  city's  cniefest  joy  and  pride.' 
She  said ;  nor  man  nor  woman  then  was  left 
Within  tile  city ;  o'er  the  minds  of  all 
Grief  pass'd  renstless ;  to  the  sates  in  throngs 
They  press'd,  to  crowd  round  him  who  brought  the  dead. 
The  first  to  clasp  the  body  were  his  wife 
And  hononr'd  mother ;  eagerly  they  sprang 
On  the  smooth-rolling  wain,  to  touch  the  head 
Of  Hector;  round  them,  weeping,  stood  the  crowd. 
Weeping,  till  sunset,  all  the  five-long  day, 
Had  they  before  the  gates  for  Hector  moum'd ; 
Had  not  old  Priam  from  the  car  address'd 
The  crowd :  <  Make  way,  that  so  the  mules  may  pass ; 
When  to  my  house  I  shall  have  brought  mv  deaa| 
Ye  there  may  vent  your  sorrow  as  ye  wilL 

Then  follow  the  three  lamenta-  these,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 

tions  over  the  slain  hero :  the  wife's,  is  the  deepest  in  its  pathos;   and 

the  mother^s,  and  that  of  the  un-  affords  the  last  and  the  fairest  tes- 

liappy  Helen.    The  translator  has  timony  to  the  gentleness  and  true 

done  justice  to  the  varied  character  nobleness  of  soul  of  the  real  hero 

of  each  of  them.     The  third  of  of  the  Hiad. 

"Then  Helen,  third,  the  mournful  strain  renewed: 
'  Hector,  of  all  my  brethren  dearest  thou ! 
True,  godlike  Pans  claims  me  as  his  wife,  j 

Who  m>re  me  hither — ^would  1  then  had  died ! 

But  twenty  years  have  pass'd  since  hero  I  came,  j 

And  left  my  native  land ;  yet  neW/rom  thee  { 

i 
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/  htard  one  aean^ftd,  one  degrading  word; 

And  when  from  others  I  have  borne  reproach. 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers*  wives, 

Or  mother  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind 

Bv'n  as  a  father),  (lum  hast  checked  them  sHU 

With  tender  fedinfff  and  with  gentle  words. 

For  thee  I  weep,  and  for  mvself  no  less ; 

For,  through  the  breadth  of  Troy,  none  love  me  now, 

None  kindly  look  on  me,  but  all  abhor.' "  * 


In  concluding  our  extracts  from 
this  most  satisfactory  translation, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
lines  which  have  been  quoted  are 
only  fair  specimens  of  its  general  ex- 
cellence. They  will  find  the  whole 
work  distinguished  by  the  same 
power  of  language,  the  same  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  same  high 
poetic  beauty,  as  the  passages  cited. 
If  we  have  stopped  here  and  there 
to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  to  be 
slight  inaccuracies,  it  has  been  from 
no  love  of  fault-finding,  from  no  wish 
to  attach  importance  to  the  trifl- 
ing oversights  inevitable  in  such  a 
great  undertaking — *'  namque  opere 
in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum ;" 
— ^but  simply  from  the  feeling  that 
a  single  useful  suggestion  towards 
the  perfecting  of  so  noble  a  work 
is  a  worthier  tribute  to  it  than 
would  be  whole  pages  of  unintel- 
ligent admiration.  We  rather  won- 
der that  the  mistakes  seem  so 
few,  and,  in  general,  so  unimport- 
ant; and  that  the  translator  has 
succeeded  so  happily  in  combining 
so  much  accuracy  of  detail  with 
such  a  spirited  and  life-like  repro- 
duction of  his  great  original.  To 
set  the  men  of  the  Homeric  age 
before  us  as  they  breathed  and 
moved;  to  think  their  thoughts; 
to  glow  with  their  wrath,  to  melt 
with  their  tenderness,  unrestrained 
by  conventional  restrictions;  to 
rush  in  spirit  to  the  fight  with 
those  old  warriors,  who  had  no- 
thing but  the  still  small  voice  with- 


in to  teach  them  reverence  for  the 
weak,  and  pity  for  the  fallen;  to 
do  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  the  gods  whom  they  so 
ignorantly  worshipped;  to  sympa- 
thise with  that  fear  of  death  which 
couldnot  butenslave  heroes  to  whom 
this  present  life  was  all  in  all :  m 
we  wonder  that  Pope,  the  artifidsl 
product  of  a  highly  artificial  age, 
proved  as  conspicuously  incapable 
of  all,  or  of  any,  of  these  things,  as 
even  the  few  extracts  which  we 
have  given  from  his  Iliad,  suffice 
to  show  him  to  have  been)  We 
feel  a  pardonable  pride  when  we 
see  all  thia  done  by  an  English 
statesman  of  our  own  day. 

And  if  there  is  any  one  of  tiie 
olden  poets,  a  good  translation  of 
whom  can  never  fall  to  be  accept- 
able; of  whom  even  those  who  care 
least  for  the  classics  in  general, 
must  wish  to  know  all  they  can; 
concerning  whom  no  decay  of  learn- 
ing can  ever  wholly  extinguish  curi- 
osity: it  must  surely  be  Homer. 
Not  to  speak  here  of  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  character,  the  truly 
poetic  imagery,  the  vast  resources 
of  invention,  the  genuine  love  of 
nature,  the  deep  pathos,  the  sub- 
lime and  transcendent  genius,  which 
delight  us  in  each  book  of  the 
Homeric  poems  (^ts,  it  may  be 
observed,  not  so  common  in  any 
age  as  to  incline  us  readily  to  adopt 
the  suggestion,  that  those  books 
were  the  work  of  many  different 
minds);   Homer  comes  to  us  in- 


*  Pope's  version  of  Homer's  simple,  '*  Weeping  she  spoke,  and  with  her  wept 
the  crowd,"  is  this : — 


<i 


So  spoke  thsfaitf  with  sorrow-Btreaming  eye; 
DUtret^ful  beauty  meUt  each  sUnder^by.^ 


This  nnjnst  representation  of  the  Trojans,  as  distracting  their  attention  from 
the  bier  of  their  brave  defender,  to  gaze  on  Helen  in  her  gnef,  is  a  grave  error. 
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Tested,  to  an  eminent  degree,  -with 
the  combined  charm  of  novelty  and 
of  antiqiuty. 

Of  novelty  and  freshness:  for 
we  know  no  poet  (except  the  sacred 
bards)  before  him.  When  we  read 
Homer,  we  stand  by  the  well-head 
whence  gush  out  the  fresh  waters, 
which  we 'first  saw  hundreds  of 
mUes  on  their  downward  course. 
The  metaphor,  which  poet  after 
I>oet  has  borrowed  from  him — and 
improved  upon  sometimes,  more 
frequently  spoilt — ^was  a  new  thing 
in  his  lips.  The  poetical  fictions 
which  his  successors  have  learned 
from  him,  used  as  mere  machinery, 
worn  threadbare  and  then  dropped, 
are  realities  to  Homer.  The  Muses 
whom  he  invokes  are  true  god- 
desses; to  him  the  gods  actuidly 
dwell  upon  Olympus.  He  had  no 
need  to  pause  before  expressing  a 
sentiment,  as  poets  do  now,  to  Bsk, 
Is  it  new  enough  to  interest?  Is 
it  sufficiently  dignified?  To  him 
everything  in  life  and  nature  was 
interesting ;  and  all  truth  had  dig- 
nity. For  he  sang  in  the  childhocKl 
of  the  world.  Unworn,  unwearied 
by  centuries  of  crime  and  sorrow, 
to  him  its  grass  was  greener,  its  sli^ 
was  brighter  than  to  us.  Should 
we  not  rather  pity  than  blame  Pope 
for  having  failed  to  understand  lus 
childlike  simplicity;  for  having 
thought  to  do  honour  to  his  pure 
light,  by  transmitting  it  to  others 
through  a  highly  -  coloured  me- 
diomf 

Again  those  attributes  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  with  which  a  youthful 
poem*  of  the  Laureate's  invests 
Homer,  belong  of  right  to  the  most 
ancient  of  profane  writers ;  the  man 
on  whom  so  many  ages  have  gazed 
with  reverence;  who  looms  forth 
to  US  through  the  mist  of  interven- 
ing centuries,  great  and  venerable 
as  one  of  the  migestic  objects  of 
nature.  When  we  try  to  bridge 
over  in  some  way  the  wide  chasm 
which  separates  us  in  our  modem 


Hfe  from  ''  the  mighty  spirits  of  the 
elder  day'' — when,  after  reflecting 
on  the  many  things  which  foe  possess 
and  they  wanted,  and  on  much  in 
their  life  to  which  ours  is  altoge- 
ther a  stranger,  we  turn  at  last 
to  the  things  which  we  enjoy  in 
common  with  them, — we  may  re- 
collect that  they  looked  (though 
with  a  somewhat  different  eye)  on 
the  same  great  sights  of  nature  that 
we  see — ^upon  sun  and  moon,  upon 
sea  and  upon  land — and  that  they 
read  the  same  Homer.  From  him 
is  derived  the  story  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  noble  tri« 
logy  of  the  grandest  of  the  tragic 
poets  of  Greece.  In  two  out  of  &e 
seven  extant  plays  of  Sophocles, 
in  no  less  than  eight  of  the  dramas 
of  Euripides,  are  there  characters 
from  the  Biad.  Plato  allegorises 
Homer^s  legends  of  the  gods  in 
his  '  Dialogues, '  and  confesses  their 
power  by  banishing  them  from  his 
'Republic.'  Aristotle  draws  illus- 
trations, from  Homer's  writings,  of 
moral  and  political  truth.  His  pupil, 
"the  great  Emathian  conqueror," 
was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  imi- 
tated Homer's  Achilles  even  in  one 
of  his  worst  deeds ;  and  mourned 
to  think  that  he  had  no  such  poet 
to  sing  his  exploits,  as  had  that  an- 
cient hero.  Evidently  the  Hom- 
eric poems  were  to  him  and  to  his 
officers,  all  that  were  the  lays  of 
Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  chivalry  of  medieval  Europe. 
Cicero  found  a  pleasant  pastime 
in  the  grounds  of  his  iSisculan 
villa,  in  trying  to  fit  a  Latin  garb 
on  to  chosen  fragments  of  Homer; 
while  Virgil  and  the  later  Latin  poets 
drank  inspiration  from  him,  and 
handed  down  such  traditions  of  his 
story  as  enabled  the  romancers  of 
the  middle  ages  to  sing  of  the  tale 
of  "Sir  Hector  of  Troye,"  and  of 
"  Faire  Dame  Helene."  Quotations 
from  the  Homeric  poems  were  as 
completely '*  household  words"  to 
the  ancient  world,  as  are  citations 


♦  *The  Palace  of  Art' 
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from  Shakespeare  to  the  English 
now.  Nay,  they  held  a  h^her 
place  still,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  among  those  who  knew  of 
no  book  more  venerable.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  that 
we  hear  a  line  out  of  the  Iliad 
from  the  dying  lips  of  one  of 
the  vilest  men  of  antiquity;  an- 
other from  those  of  its  best  and 
greatest  sage.  Nero,  awaiting  the 
punishment  of  his  evU  deeds,  rouses 
himself  to  anticipate  his  execu- 
tioners, as  he  hears  the  distant 
trampling  of  their  horses,  with  the 
exclamation, 'lTnr«y  fi  &Kyw6bnv  a/x^l 
xrviroff  oSara  pdKK€i.* — U.  x.  535. 
And  Socrates  informs  Crito,  three 
days  before  the  fatal  hemlock- 
draught,  that  a  majestic  female  form 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  clad  in 
white,  and  thus  addressed  him—* 

"Three  days  will  bear  ikee  home  to 
Phthia'sshorel"— II.  ix. 


Lord  Derby  has  put  it  within 
the  power  of  the  general  English 
public,  as  it  never  was  before  in  the 
same  degree,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  an  author  on  so  many  ac- 
counts so  interesting.  In  their 
name  we  beg  to  thank  him,  and  in 
our  own  also  for  all  the  pleasure 
which  his  delightful  book  has  given 
us.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  in  a 
work  which  will  procure  for  others 
so  much  enjoyment,  he  has  him- 
self found  satisfaction  and  interest 
And  we  congratulate  him  most 
heartily  on  having  added  to  his 
other  laurels  this  unprecedented 
success.  An  English  Iliad  siike 
satisfactoiy  to  the  scholar  by  its 
accuracy;  to  the  tasteful  lover  of 
ancient  literature,  by  its  wonderfoi 
reproduction  of  Homer's  character- 
istic epithets  and  picturesque  ex- 
pressions ;  and  to  all  readers,  by  its 
vigour  and  transparent  deameas  of 
style,  and  by  the  easy  flow  of  its 
grand  and  harmonious  verse. 


«  The  sound  of  horses,  honying,  strikes  mine  ear. 


»* 


t  Crito.  44. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  SHOBT  WHIST. 


It  was  a  good  inspiration  that 
suggested  the  little  yolume  whose 
title  we  have  placed  above.  Cases 
were  continually  occurring  in  which 
men  disputed  certain  points,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rules  which 
applied  to  the  old  game  of  Long 
Whist  were  not  applicable  to  the 
new  game ;  and  others  were  disposed 
to  quote  the  practice  of  particular 
dubs  as  an  authority ;  so  that  some 
standard  was  really  necessary,  to 
which  all  great  Whist-playing  com- 
munities might  conform,  and  to 
whose  dicta  sdl  should  subscribe. 

The  present  volume  has  fulfilled 
this  requisite,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted,  not 
only  by  the  long  list  of  clubs  which 
have  already  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion, but  largely  wherever  this  de- 
lightful game  is  played  and  enjoyed. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
world  than  the  censure  which  in- 
discriminately and  unjustly  classes 
all  manner  of  "  Qames ''  under  one 
head,  and  distributes  the  same 
measure  of  condemnation  to  each. 
It  would  be  good  service  to  ety- 
mology, as  well  as  to  ethics,  if 
people  would  distinguish  between 
gamester  and  gambler — between 
tiie  man  who  plays  for  the  pleasure 
]mi>arted  by  an  intellectual  pas- 
time, and  him  who  sits  down  to 
play  as  a  pecuniary  speculation. 

The  non-playing  community  will 
make  no  difference  between  these, 
and  are  prone  to  confound  the 
Chess  and  the  Whist  player  with 
the  votary  of  Eougertt-wAr  and  the 
follower  of  JRoulette,  This  is  illib- 
eral, and  it  is  unwise. 

Now,  a  game  of  skill  and  ad- 
dress is  to  a  game  of  pure  hazard 
pretty  much  as  the  legitimate  plea- 
sures of  life  are  to  the  unlicensed 
excesses  of  the  debauchee.  In  the 
one  case  there  are  laws  to  which 
you  must  conform — obligations  to 


fulfil — ^limits  to  observe— penalties 
to  submit  to.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
little  code  to  which  you  must  yield 
obedience,  instilling  in  all  its  de- 
tails those  lessons  which  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  life  are  no  mean 
aids  to  civilisation.  Besides  there 
are  the  necessities  for  a  mental 
effort,  for  watchfulness,  caution, 
memory,  promptitude,  and  readi- 
ness. In  the  game  of  chance  none 
of  these  are  called  for.  He  who 
can  go  through  the  manual  exploit 
of  depositing  his  stake  is  the  equal 
of  the  best  around  the  table. 

Whist,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
exacts  the  exercise  of  a  large  range 
of  faculties — and  faculties,  too,  of 
a  very  varied  and  dissimilar  order. 
It  is  very  common  to  hear  a  pre- 
ference accorded  to  Chess  over 
Whist,  on  the  ground  that  in  Chess 
no  element  of  chance  enters,  and 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  game 
is  resolvable  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Now,  it  is  precisely  for 
this  very  difference  that  we  claim 
the  superiority  for  Whist  It  is  in 
this  same  element  of  chance  that 
Wlust  so  closely  resembles  real  life. 
It  is  in  this  same  element  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be,  that  we  have  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  those  pow- 
ers which  calculate  probabilities, 
and  argue  from  the  likely  or  un- 
likely, and  draw  conclusions  from 
premises  not  absolutely  certain, 
out  still  as  probable  as  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  unaccom- 
plished events  in  our  actual  lives. 
If  there  be  a  game  which  sets  the 
fine  edge  on  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  man  of  the  world— of  him  who 
is  to  be  conversant  with  the  daily 
incidents  of  life,  and  those  who 
set  them  in  motion — it  is  Whist 
Show  me  a  first-rate  Whist-player, 
and  I  will  engage  to  show  you  a 
man,  to  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world,  to  whose   tact,    to  whose 
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powers  o€  computinz  the  €<:««t  of 
any  artioD,  and  strikiii|r  the  r<iliE«:c 
of  ^Tanta^e  or  diaderricft  h  mifhfi 
entail,  yoa  idav  ^PP^7  ni  a  iih>ixLeiLt 
of  ^)^^  or  dirfjrnlty.  Sti«>w  ne 
a  first-rate  li^liist-pLijer,  and  joa 
show  me  one  who  combines  patient 
powers  of  a  judicial  order  with  the 
energetic  rapiditj  of  a  man  of  action; 
who  has  the  keenest  appredatioa 
of  the  laws  of  eridence,  aionj?  with 
the  steady  coorage  of  the  soldier  ; 
and  in  whoee  balanced  intellect  no 
nndoe  prominence  is  erer  aecorded 
to  one  class  of  faculties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

I  know  that  a  great  manypeople — 
ezeellent  people,  estimable  in  every 
way — win  regard  what  I  say  hero 
as  exaggeration,  andwiU  exrlaim, 
*"  What  absurdity  H  is  to  talk  of 
snch  qualities  as  these  being  en- 
listed in  a  mere  game ! "  A  mere 
game !  And  what,  may  I  ask,  are 
the  daily- recurring  difficulties  of 
life  bat  mere  games  I  Is  not  eveiy 
operation  of  conuneroey  every  q)eo- 
vlation,  every  lawsoit,  a  game  1  Is 
not  eveiy  occasion  in  which  man  is 
pitted  against  man,  and  inteUigenoe 
pitted  against  intellige&cey  a  game  t 
Does  not  Fortone  d^  ont  cuds  to 
US  every  day  we  live  f  and  are  we 
not  trinmphiuit  in  our  tramps  or 
manfolly  straggling  onder  the  dif- 
ficolties  of  a  bad  hand  ? 

Don't  despise  the  faculties  em- 
ployed apon  a  mere  game,  onless 
you  be  prepared  to  disparage  the 
qualities  which  are  daily  exercised 
in  the  great  affairs  of  life.  They 
are  precisely  the  self-«ame  forces, 
though  they  be  swayed  with  differ- 
ent intentions. 

Games  are,  I  insist,  far  more  in- 
tellectual as  pastimes,  better  as 
stimulants,  better  as  reliefs  to  the 
actual  drudgery  of  life,  than  the 
great  majority  of  those  *'  conversar 
tions ''  which  people  assume  to  be 
the  acm^  of  social  culture,  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  repetitions  and  reiterations. 
It  is  often  of  great  consequence  to 
relieve  an  overworked  brain --to 
relax  the  tension  of  over^stralned 


fjcnltiea^  Abeolute  rest  will  not 
s^^oe.  There  is  a  certain  amoont 
of  intellectiLil  activity  required; 
azid  ja$t  as  we  see  that  a  man  can 
sit  lonzer  widiont  fatigue  in  a 
spring-carriage  than  lie  could  rest 
in  the  best -stuffed  arm-chair,  so 
it  is  th^fe  B  more  real  rest  im- 
parted by  moderate  oecnpati<m 
than  by  total  inatnesB^  A  game 
will  do  this — a  game  will  call  for  a 
certain  activiky  of  mind  stimulated 
by  a  constant  interest;  and  it  is 
in  the  alternate  i^y  of  oecupatioa 
and  amusement  a  really  active  mind 
will  take  its  most  pleasoraUe  re- 
pose. The  n^iid  resnltB  keep  the 
faculties  awake  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  play;  a  man  learns  to  foiget 
what  all  the  aoliGitade  of  friends, 
and  all  the  Uandishmenta  of  beau- 
ty, were  not  able  to  banish  from  his 
brooding  imagination. 

Of  the  little  '  Treatise  on  Whist,' 
by  J.  C,  induded  in  the  volume,  I 
have  not  much  to  say;  but  it  is  al- 
most all  praise.  The  hints  he  gives 
as  to  leads  and  the  call  for  tramps 
are  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to 
young  playeia.  I  do  not  completely 
agree  in  his  comparative  estimate 
of  French  and  Kngliah  play,  and 
I  (^ine  that  the  Jock^  Qub  in 
Paris  has  players  of  a  certainly 
more  briUiant  order  than  any  we 
can  match  against  them  in  our 
country.  In  the  Dummy  Ghime  the 
Qermans  are  unquestionably  our 
superiors.  Both  French  and  Ger- 
man are  bolder  than  we  are,  more 
prone  to  play  out  trumps,  and  start 
earlier  in  ''  stride,''  so  to  aay,  than 
we  do,  who  usually  keep  the  ^*rush" 
for  the  end  of  the  game,  and  are 
satisfied  with  scoring  the  trick — 
winning  the  "heat"  where  we  ought 
to  have  won  the  "  race." 

The  notion  of  '^  first  saving  tiie 
game  before  you  think  of  winniug 
it"  is  totally  subversive  of  all  that 
combination  by  which  a  really  good 
player  manages  to  play  out  in  ima- 
g^ation  'two  or  three  different 
issues  to  his  "hand"  before  he  de> 
posits  a  card  on  the  table.  He  who 
cannot  do  this,  and  who  cannot  do 
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it  as  rapidly,  as  instinctiyely,  as  he 
arranges  his  cards  in  his  hand,  is  no 
Whist-player. 

Nor  is  the  dashing  character  of 
the  French  game  so  hazardous  as 
men  deem  it  generally.  The  frank 
lead  of  tramps  is  just  as  often  se- 
curity as  rashness;  and  particularly 
is  this  the  case  when  the  player, 
perceiving  that  his  own  share  of 
the  combat  must  be  that  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, at  once  devotes  lus  whole 
strength  to  the  support  of  his 
stronger  partner.  In  this  quick, 
almost  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  part  assigned  to  him  by  for- 
tune,  the  French  player  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  English.  Tour 
French  partner's  lead  is  a  candid 
declaration  of  what  amount  of 
strength  he  can  contribute  to  the 
struggle.  He  says — ''  Count  upon 
me  for  this ;  do  not  depend  on  me 
for  that."  Your  own  fault  must  it 
be  if  you  have  to  complain  after- 
wards of  disappointment. 

Since  Deschapelles  there  has  been 
no  such  player  in  Europe,  except 
perhaps  a  Greek — a  M.  Kalergi, 
the  brother  of  the  Minister  of  that 
name.  His  play,  I  am  convinced, 
has  no  equal  amongst  the  present 
race  of  Whisters.  It  combined 
every  quality  of  intrepidity  and 
caution,  and  had,  besides,  a  recuper- 
ative power,  by  which,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  particular  line  of  attack 
or  defence  impracticable,  he  adopt- 
ed another  with  instantaneous  rapi- 
dity, and  often  with  such  adroitness, 
too,  as  to  mislead  the  adversary, 
who  stUl  believed  him  in  pursuit  of 
his  former  intention. 

Another  great  gift  was  his  : 
i?hich  was  to  measure — and  almost 
in  a  moment — ^the  capacity  of  his 
partner;  to  divine  all  his  peculi- 
arities, and  to  note  all  the  preju- 
dices he  possessed.  His  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  ever-vary- 
ing caprices  of  his  partners  was  an 
exhibition  of  mental  dexterity  that 
zesembled  the  skill  of  an  Indian 
juggler  with  his  balls.  This,  how- 
ever amusing  to  witness,  conveyed 
no  teaching  to  the  Whist -player 


who  looked  over  him — ^no  more 
than  the  skill  of  a  particular  physi- 
cian in  his  detection  of  disease  ad- 
vances the  science  of  medicine : 
these  things  belong  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  they  are  not  a  portion  of  the 
art 

C.  very  justly  observes  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  schools  of  whist ; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he 
has  not  accorded  its  full  meed  of 
praise  to  the  latter,  and  I  protest 
strongly  against  that  middle  course 
he  would  adopt  between  the  two 
systems.  The  French  game  is  un- 
questionably bold — ^it  is  bold  in 
attack  and  bold  in  defence;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  sys- 
tem of  playing  out  trumps,  that,  as 
no  amount  of  foresight  will  enable 
a  man  to  say  when  a  suit  may  not  be 
'^  ruffed,''  the  exhaustion  of  trumps, 
in  removing  that  difficulty,  enables 
a  skilful  player  to  make  more  and 
more  daring  '' finesses''  than  he 
could  possibly  have  attempted  were 
trumps  still  held  in  hand.  This  of 
course  is  a  subordinate  reason  for 
the  trump  game,  but  it  constitutes 
a  mode  of  play  which  I  have  seen 
a  French  whister  employ  with  im- 
mense success.  Leading  trumps, 
too,  from  a  weak  trump  hand,  is 
in  some  cases  an  admirable  game. 
Your  highest  trump,  a  knave  or 
even  a  ten,  will  frequently  prove 
the  "complement"  of  your  part- 
ner's hand  ;  for,  as  every  one  who 
has  played  much  will  acknowledge, 
your  weak  suit  will,  in  three  cases 
out  of  five  at  least,  be  the  strong 
one  of  your  partner.  It  is  essential, 
too,  that  your  partner,  with  a  strong 
suit,  should  not  be  left  to  lead  up 
to  you  with  a  weak  one.  By  the 
avowal  made  in  your  lead  of  a  ten 
or  a  nine,  he  will  understand  this 
at  once,  and  immediately  measure 
his  ambition  in  the  game  by  the 
amount  of  his  OKm  strength. 

C.  says  nothing  on  a  line  of  play 
that  French  and  Russian  players 
frequency  practise,  which  is  to  in- 
duce the  adversary  to  attack  by 
some  simulated  weakness.    In  this 
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way,  for  instance,  with  a  strong 
hand  in  tramps  and  a  long  suit, 
I  have  seen  a  Singleton  played, 
which  being  followed  by  a  raff, 
the  adversary  at  once  led  tramps, 
and  in  this  way  fell  into  an  ambas- 
cade.  Kalergi  practised  this ;  bat 
I  sospect  he  did  it  chiefly  to  vary 
his  game,  so  that  he  defeated  aU 
the  efforts  of  those  who  would  try 
to  learn  his  peculiar  mode  of  play. 

C,  however,  insists  so  much  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  should 
subsist  between  partners,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  he  would  reject 
whatever  seeme4  to  invalidate  this 
great  precept  It  is  well,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  every  indica- 
tion you  convey  to  your  partner  of 
your  strength  or  of  your  intentions, 
is  at  once  understood  by  your  ad- 
versaries, who  are  as  two  to  one 
against  you  in  the  mystery;  and 
there  are  times — I  will  not  say  that 
they  occur  in  every  game — but 
there  are  moments  when  your  part- 
ner is  so  palpably  unable  to  assist 
you,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
candour  on  your  part  to  take  him 
into  your  confidence,  at  the  cost  of 
exposing  yourself  to  the  adversary. 
I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  space  by 
an  illustration,  but  every  whist- 
player  will  be  able  to  supply  one. 
I  wish  C.  had  devoted  a  chapter, 
or  part  of  one,  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  most  glaring  faults  which 
bad  players  commit  I  am  certain 
it  would  go  further  to  correct  the 
ordinary  transgressions  than  all  the 
precepts  that  ever  were  given  for 
good  play.  In  fact,  laws  are  al- 
ways denunciatory.  Men  are  not 
advised  to  be  virtuous ;  they  are 
not  warned  not  to  be  wicked. 

I  am  confident  I  should  not 
have  had  a  grey  hair  in  my  head 
these  ten  years  to  come,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  wretch  who  refused  to 
lead  back  my  trump  in  order  that 
he  might  make  one  miserable  trick 
by  a  ruff.  The  **  second  murderer," 
too,  who  never  will  lead  twice  for 
the  same  suit,  has  aged  me  more 
than  all  my  gout 

As  to  the  fatuous  imbecile  that, 


when  he  plays  a  card,  always  looks 
at  his  partner,  and  never  once  at 
the  board,  there  is  not  a  dab  in 
Europe  without  some  dozens  of 
them.  And  are  they  not  a  heavy 
infliction  1  There  are  others  who 
cannot  be  taught  the  manual  part 
of  the  game,  but  are  constantly 
dropping  cards,  playing  out  of  tiun, 
or,  heresy  of  heresies,  mistaking 
the  trump !  The  defaulter  is  post- 
ed who  merely  defrauds  you  of  yoor 
money ;  and  here  is  a  feUow  who 
impairs  your  digestion,  sets  yonr 
nerves  ajar,  and  actually  curdles 
the  whole  milk  of  your  existenoe, 
suffered  to  go  free  and  unpunished! 

There  is  a  moral  obliquity  in  cer- 
tain whist-players  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  all  the  elevations  on  the 
frontal  bone,  or  the  bumps  on  the 
occiput  How  I  wish  I  could  draw 
attention  to  this  point — how  I  wish 
I  could  make  men  alive  to  the  fact 
that  whist  has  its  ethical  side ;  and 
that,  as  an  indication  of  a  man's 
nature,  of  his  tendendea  to  hope  or 
to  despair — of  his  self -reliance,  of 
his  boldness,  of  his  timidity,  or  de- 
pendence, there  never  yet  was  in- 
vented a  gauge  to  be  compared  to 
this  game.  Don't  sneer  at  this,  and 
say.  Pshaw !  it  is  a  mere  pastime : 
so  it  is,  but  it  is  a  pastime  eveiy 
step  of  which  unfolds  a  trait ;  and 
as  an  episode,  a  man's  rubber  is  as 
complete  as  any  incident  that  ever 
befell  him. 

There  is  no  better  remark  in  C's 
whole  book  than  '^  The  Americans 
rarely  play  the  right  curd,  if  they 
have  one  to  play  which  is  likely  to 
deceive  everybody."  O  that  Messn 
Lincoln  and  Seward  would  medi- 
tate over  this,  and  see  that  the  little 
sport  in  trumps  they  tried  in  the 
Trent  affair,  and  the  false  attempt 
to  score  honours  where  they  had 
not  held  them,  have  so  shovm  their 
hands  that  nothing  they  do  here- 
c^ter  will  give  them  a  character  for 
fair-dealing  and  frankness ! 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  those 
who  object  to  Whist  on  the  score  of 
its  gambling  tendencies,  and  that 
men  occasionally  convert  it  into  a 
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positive  career.    But  let  ns  be  can- 
did :  was  there  ever  anjrthing  mor- 
tal 'which  could  not  be  abused) 
Do  all  men  marry  for  love,  or  are 
there  not  three  or  four  every  year 
who  basely  sacrifice  themselves  for 
money  t    Have  there  not  been  sol- 
diers who  liked  *'  loot"  1  and  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  a  war  in  China 
more  favourably  regarded  by  the 
service  than  a  campaign  in  New 
Zealand?    I  am  afraid  we  should 
even  find  the  sons  of  letters — ay, 
poets  themselves — a  little  given  to 
lucre  if  we  pushed  our  inquiries  in 
this  direction ;  and  neither  hus- 
band, soldier,  nor  author  should  be 
set  down  as  unworthy  seekers  after 
riches.    Money  was  but  an  element 
in  their  temptation.  Money,  in  short, 
typified  success.    When  a  man  won 
— ^wif  e  or  odd  trick  as  it  might  be — 
he  was  paid ;  and  very  little  confu- 
sion of  mind  was  needed  to  mix  up 
two  pleasurable  events  and  imagine 
them  to  be  one.    For  myself  I  can 
honestly  say,  and  I  call  upon  my 
friends  to  corroborate  me,  that  I 
scold  my  partner  as  virulently,  and  I 
invoke  as  many  misfortunes  on  his 
head  for  bis  shortcomings,  at  six- 
penny points,  as  if  we  were  playing 
pounds,  and  twenty  on  the  rubber. 
C.  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
"Grand  Coup"  by  what  he  calls 
the  Great  Vienna  Coup  at  Double 
Dummy.  The  problem  is  pretty  and 


ingenious,  but  certainly  not  difi- 
cmt  of  solution.  At  the  same  time, 
one  might  demur  to  the  fact  as  set 
down  in  the  text,  that  as  soon  as 
the  cards  were  exposed  the  player 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  shall  make  in 
all  thirteen  tricks !"  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  coup  deceit  should 
go  thus  far,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  difficult  to  suppose  that, 
after  a  brief  computation,  the  re- 
sult might  be  arrived  at.  Had 
the  author  given  this  problem  as 
an  illustration  of  the  "  pressure  of 
the  discard,"  instead  of  placing  it 
at  the  end  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Grand  Coup,  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  easy  of  solution  by  his 
readers. 

Deschai)elles's  Grand  Coup  was 
an  adaptation  derived  from  his 
Chess-playing.  It  was  the  Gam- 
bit transposed  into  Whist. 

I  have  for  years  been  meditating 
a  great  book  on  Whist, — ^Whist 
treated,  as  a  German  would  say,  in 
all  its  many-sidedness.  To  accom- 
plish this  worthily,  however,  would 
require  so  many  conditions  of  time, 
peace,  tranquillity,  retirement,  with 
occasional  intercourse  with  the 
world,  that  I  half  fear  my  "  span  " 
will  run  out  without  my  being  able 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  this  tes- 
timony of  my  affectionate  interest 
in  their  culture  and  in  their  enjoy- 
ment. 
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JOHH    LXBCH. 


The  year  which  has  just  passed 
opened  sadly  with  the  death  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray;  be- 
fore it  closed,  John  Leech  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  schoolf  ellow, 
his  f riendy  and  his  fellow-labourer. 
There  was  hardly  a  household  in 
the  United  Kingdom  over  which  a 
gloom  was  not  cast  by  the  tidings 
of  his  death — a  Chiistmas  hearth 
round  which  he  was  not  mourned,  or 
whose  brightness  was  not  dimmed 
by  his  loss.  It  was  as  if  an  old 
familiar  face  were  missed,  a  friendly 
Toice  hushed.  The  kindliest  of 
moralists,  the  gentlest  of  satirists, 
was  no  more ;  but  the  spirit  that 
had  so  lately  fled  seemed  still  to 
ILoger  round  the  Christmas-tree,  to 
mingle  in  the  sports  it  had  loved  so 
well,  to  wreathe  itself  in  the  smiles 
and  float  on  the  sweet  laughter  of 
childhood,  and  to  hover  lovin^y 
over  the  scenes  it  had  so  often  ren- 
dered immortaL 

All  that  the  world  has  a  right  to 
ask  of  the  personal  history  of  John 
Leech  has  been  already  told.  That 
he  was  originally  destined  for  the 
medical  profession;  that  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  strong  promptings  of 
genius  he  early  abwdoned  it ;  that 
his  life  was  pure  and  noble;  that  he 
was  beloved  by  friends,  and  those 
nearer  and  dearer  than  friends,— 
this  is  all  we  are  entitled  to  know, 
and  it  is  enough. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  almost 
all  great  humorists,  there  was  a 
vein  of  melancholy  in  the  character 
of  Leech.  ''Our  sweetest  songs 
are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought;"  and  this  tone  of  mind 
seems  to  be  as  inseparable  from 
genius  as  the  plaintive  strains  are 
from  that  music  "  which  wakes 
our  tears  ere  smiles  have  left  us." 

The  lines  in  which  the  character 
of  a  lamented  statesman  have  been 
so  vividly  drawn  in  these  pages 
might  with  truth  have  been  applied 
to  the  artbt : — 


« 


His  mirth,  though  genial,  came  by  fits 
and  starts; 
The  man  was  momrnfdl  in  his  heart  of 


Oft  would  he  sit  or  wander  forth  alone, 
Sad, — why  I  know  not,  —  was  it  ever 

known? 
Tears  came  with  ease  to  thoae  ingenuous 

eyes; 
A  verse,  if  noble,  bade  them  nobly  riaa 
Hear  him  discourse,  you'd  think  tie  hardly 

felt; 
No  heart  more  fadle  to  arouae  or  melt,— 
Hi^  at  a  knigkC»  ta  sosis  Cculilia*  lay. 
And  tender  a$  a  tailot't  in  a  piay," 

Silent,  gentle,  forbearing,  his  in- 
dignation flashed  forth  in  ^oquence 
when  roused  by  anything  mean 
or  ungenerous.  Manly  in  aU  his 
thoughts,  tastes,  and  habits,  there 
was  about  him  an  almost  feminine 
tenderness.  He  would  sit  by  the 
bedside  and  smooth  the  pillow  of 
a  sick  child  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  woman.  No  wonder  he  was  the 
idol  of  those  around  him ;  but  it  is 
the  happiness  of  such  a  life  tbst 
there  is  so  little  to  be  told  of  it 

In  an  article  upon  the  Public 
Schools  of  London,  which  appeared 
about  four  years  ago  in  the  pages 
of  'Once  a  Week,'  the  following 
passage  occutm^u  the  description  of 
the  (Siarterhouse : — 

*'We  strolled  oat  into  the  green 
a^^ain,  which  is  so  laige  that  one  por- 
tion of  it  forms  an  exceUent  cricket- 
ground.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  is  o\reriooked  from,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  houses  in  the  adjacent 
streets.  J.  mentioned  to  me  a  storr 
of  a  young  Carthusian's  mother,  'wbacBi 
was,  I  thought,  touching  enough.  She 
had  sent  her  little  boy,  then  a  men 
child,  to  this  huge  sohooL  It  had  cost 
her  manv  a  pans  to  part  with  him; 
but,  as  she  was  a  lady  of  good  sense  as 
well  as  of  gentle  heart,  she  resolTed  to 
abstun  from  visiting  him  at  his  board- 
ing-house. She  knew  it  was  right  that 
he  should  be  left  to  take  his  chance 
with  the  others,  and  she  had  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  not  to  sacrifice  his 
future  welfare  to  the  indulgence  of  her 
own  affection.  See  him,  however,  she 
would,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  child 
could  not  see  her.    She  therefore  hired 
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a  room  in  one  of  the  houses  which  com- 
manded a  yiew  of  the  Carthusian  pla^- 
inff- ground ;  and  here  she  would  sit 
behind  a  blind,  day  after  day,  happy 
and  content  so  that  she  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  child.  Sometimes  she 
would  see  him  strolling  about  with  his 
arm  round  the  neck  of  one  of  his  little 
companions,  as  the  way  of  schoolboys 
is ;  sometimes  he  was  playing  and  jump- 
ing about  with  childish  slee ;  but  still 
the  mother  kept  her  watdL  You  may 
see  the  place  where  she  did  it.  Look 
yonder,  that  upper  window,  just  beside 
the  gold-beaters  arm." 

The  boy  in  this  story  was  John 
Leech.  How  much  of  the  minted 
firmness  and  tenderness  of  his  cha- 
racter may  he  have  inherited  from 
such  a  mother  ? 

His  success  came  early.  There 
is  no  tale  to  be  told  of  the  struggles 
and  heartburnings  of  unacknow- 
ledged genius.  Before  he  was  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
celebrated,  and  to  the  very  hour  of 
his  death  his  popularity  steadily 
and  constantly  increased.  His  life 
was  short  when  measured  by  years ; 
but  if  we  take  the  truer  measure  of 
sensation,  it  extended  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  limit  of  humanity. 
His  brain  was  nerer  idle,  and  his 
hand  rarely  at  rest  The  amount 
of  intellectual  labour  he  must  have 
gone  through  is  prodigious,  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  an  organ  so  finely 
constituted,  an  instrument  so  deli- 
cately tuned,  as  his  brain  must 
have  been,  did  not  give  way 
sooner. 

This  delicate  power  of  perception, 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  finest  and 
most  evanescent  characteristics  of 
every  object  that  presented  itself  to 
his  notice,  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  genius  of 
Leech.  No  truer  record  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  society  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  be  conceived  than  that  which 
is  found  in  the  productions  of  his 
pencil.  His  powers  of  satire  were 
rather  refined  than  deep.  Had  he 
worked  with  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  might  have  written  the 
'  Precieuses  Bidicules,'  or  the '  Rape 
voii.  xcvn. — ^NO.  DXCIV, 


of  the  Lock;'  but  could  hardly 
have  produced  the  *  Misanthrope'  or 
the  '  Moral  Essays.'  He  preferred 
laughing  at  follies  to  lashing  vices. 
The  pretensions  of  a  '^snob,"  or 
the  vulgarities  of  a  "  gent,"  were 
the  favourite  objects  of  his  satire  ; 
like  Touchstone,  it  was  "  meat  and 
drink  to  him  to  see  a  f ooL"  Yet  the 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  shows 
itself  in  the  mode  in  which  he  treats 
even  his  victim.  One  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  his  crea- 
tions is  "  Old  Briggs."  How  the 
character  grows  and  develops  un- 
der his  hand  from  the  fortunate 
day  when  '^hecook  says  she  thinks 
there's  a  loose  slate  on  the  roof,  and 
Mr  Briggs  replies  that  the  sooner 
it  is  set  to  rights  the  better,  and  he 
will  see  about  it,"  through  all  the 
various  phases  of  house-keeping  and 
horse-keeping,  of  fox-hunting,  fish- 
ing, pheasant-shooting,  and  deer- 
stalking. And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve the  delicate  gradations  by 
which  the  artist  has  marked  the 
progress  of  Mr  Briggs  in  his  sport- 
ing education.  On  his  first  intro- 
duction he  is  essentially  a  town 
man.  He  has  probably  spent  his 
life,  until  past  fifty  years  of  age,  in 
a  warehouse,  or  behind  a  desk  or  a 
counter.  But  the  strong  sporting 
instinct  has  only  lain  dormant  with- 
in him,  till  awakened  by  accident ; 
and,  when  once  aroused,  breaks 
forth  in  full  vigour.  Briggs  is  a 
totally  different  character  from  the 
Cockney  sportsman  who  was  the 
butt  of  Gilray  or  of  Seymour.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  perseverance  and  re- 
solution with  which  he  pursues  his 
object,  or  affection  for  the  good- 
humour  with  which  he  meets  re- 
peated disappointment  Who  can 
help  rejoicing  heartily  with  him 
when  at  last  he  catches  that  mar- 
vellous salmon  1 

Little  Tom  Noddy  is  another  ad- 
mirable creation.  How  exquisitely 
ludicrous  is  the  whole  series  of  his 
sporting  adventures !  Yet  the  little 
man  never  loses  his  hold  on  our  af- 
fections.   Here,  too,  we  find  a  re- 
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markable  proof  of  the  fertility  of 
genias  and  acate  observation  of  the 
artist.  Briggs  and  Tom  Noddy 
pass  through  the  same  scenes,  but 
the  ideas  are  always  new,  and  each 
character  is  stamped  with  its  own 
distinctive  idiosyncrasies.  They 
are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
Master  Slender  is  from  Froth,  or 
Touchstone  from  the  fool  in  Lear. 

As  a  political  caricaturist,  Leech 
holds  a  position  midway  between 
Oilray  and  Cruikshank  on  the 
one  hand,  and  H.  B.  on  the  other. 
His  satire  was  not  so  keen  nor  was 
his  pencil  so  vigorous  as  that  of 
the  two  former  artists  ^nt  it  must 
be  remembered  that  times  have 
changed,  and  that  the  weapons 
with  which  Gilray  assailed  Pitt 
and  Fox,  and  those  which  Cruik- 
shank wielded  against  Castlereash 
and  Sidmouth,  would  not  be  equatly 
fitted  for  the  days  of  Peel  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr  Disraeli 

Leech  possessed  the  finest  eye  for 
all  objects  of  natural  beauty.  A 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  almost  all 
other  caricaturists.  It  is  to  be 
found  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
in  the  earlier  works  of  Oilray,  and 
more  frequently  in  those  of  Bow- 
landson,  but  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  later  productions 
of  both.  In  Cruikshank  it  finds 
its  chief  manifestation  when  he 
disports  himself  amongst  the  crear 
tions  of  fairyland ;  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  unlike  his- 
predecessors,  this  sense  of  beauty 
seems  to  have  strengthened  instead 
of  diminishing  as  time  has  mel- 
lowed the  genius  of  that  great  mas- 
ter. Over  Leech  it  has  from  the 
first  exercised  an  abiding  influence, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  production  of 
his  pencil  in  which  some  touch  does 
not  appear  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
devotion.  His  power  of  expressing 
beauty  by  a  few  lines  strengthened 
with  years,  but  with  increasing 
facility  of  hand  came  in  some  de- 
gree the  defect  of  mannerism.  One 
type  of  beauty  took  possession  of 


his  heart,  and  he  too  often  content- 
ed Mmself  with  reproducing  it 
There  are  other  artists  of  kindred 
genius  to  whose  works  we  might 
refer  as  examples  of  a  similar  habit ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  ra- 
pid and  unceasing  the  call  upon  lis 
creative  power  was,  that,  week  by 
week,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
he  produced  designs  which,  for  the 
amount  of  thought  and  invention 
they  required,  were  equal  to  pi^ 
tures,  our  surprise  will  be  at  the 
variety  which  he  introduced  in  the 
character  and  expression  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  scenes  of  his  comedy. 
Leech's  typeof  beauty  is  thoiooj^y 
English  and  domestic — ^the  gay  mo- 
dest good-tempered  girl  who  is  the 
sunbeam  on  her  father's  hearth,  the 
beloved  of  her  brothers  and  si^rs, 
the  adored  of  her  cousins,  who 
passes  by  natural  transition  into  the 
faithful  wife  and  fond  mother,  who 
bears  around  her  through  life  a 
halo  of  purity  and  innocence,  is  the 
muse  that  inspires  his  pendL  Thi^ 
purity  is  a  constant  characteristic 
of  Leech's  beauties.  Constance, 
who  drives  her  private  hansom- 
Miss  Seiina  Hardman,  who  asks 
poor  Robinson  to  "give  her  a  lead" 
over  a  five-barred  gate — Diana,  who 
slips  off  at  an  ugly  fence,  leaving 
the  skirt  of  her  habit  on  the  pom- 
mel of  her  saddle — have  not  the 
most  remote  affinity  to  the  objec- 
tionable young  ladies  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  ape  the  graces  of 
Anonyma  as  she  flaunts  in  the  Faii^ 
are  rather  proud  to  be  taken  for 
"  pretty  horsebreakers,"  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  their  partners  by  talking 
of  persons  and  places  of  the  mere 
knowledge  of  whose  names  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  hunting-field, 
the  park,  the  croquet -lawn,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  seaside  has  fnr- 
nished  the  richer  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  this  phase  of  the  genins  of 
Leech;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  idl  these  must  yield  to  his  in- 
door scenes  of  domestic  life.  He 
revels  in  the  society  of  children- 
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Baby  is  a  constant  sonrce  of  delight 
to  him ;  the  sports,  the  loves,  the 
joys,  and  the  sorrows  of  childhood 
awaken  his  warmest  sympathy. 
We  know  of  nothing  more  perfect 
than  some  of  his  representations 
of  children's  parties  —  with  what 
kindly  satire  he  smiles  at  the  af- 
fectation of  the  little  premature 
men  and  women ;  and  when  he 
takes  them  out  to  dabble  on  the 
seashore,  or  mounts  the  boys  on 
rough  ponies  and  starts  them  for  a 
ride  over  the  downs,  how  the  joyous 
shout  and  laugh  ring  in  our  ears. 

There  was  in  Leech  all  the  ma- 
terial of  a  great  landscape-painter. 
If  we  were  to  select  one  artist  from 
whose  works  we  should  seek  to 
give  a  foreigner  a  correct  idea  of 
English  scenery,  it  is  to  his  sketches 
we  should  have  recourse.   His  back- 
grounds are  marvels  of  truth  and 
expression.     The   south    coast  of 
England,  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the 
Thames,  the  brawling  streams  of 
Derbyshire,  the  broad  undulating 
turf  of  our  midland  counties,  the 
brown    moors  of   Yorkshire,   the 
Highlands  of   Scotland,  and  the 
strange,  wild,  weird  scenes  of  Gal- 
way  and  Mayo,  are  all  rendered 
with  equal  fidelity  by  his  pencil, 
and  each  takes  its  appropriate  place, 
as  his  drama  shifts  with  the  season 
from  yachting  and  bathing  to  trout- 
fishing,  deer-stalking,  shooting,  and 
fox-hunting.    With  Leech,  nothing 
was  conventional.    Every  accessory 
that  he  introduced  showed  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of   the  scene  he 
portrayed. 

The  backgrounds  alone  of  the 
"  Briggs  "  series  wiU  repay  hours 
of  stady ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  our  confident  opinion 
that  in  future  years  these  slight 
and  apparently  subordinate  works 
will  take  a  high  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  make  landscape 
art  their  study.  We  know  no 
better  advice  for  a  student  than 
that  he  should  look  at  nature  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  then  study  care- 
fully how  she  presented  herself  to 
those  of  Leech.    His  memory  must 


have  been  extraordinary,  for,  from 
the  conditions  under  which  he 
worked,  most  of  these  designs  must 
have  been  produced  in  the  studio  ; 
but  the  slight  memoranda  in  his 
pocketbooks  show  that  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  noting 
down  even  the  most  evanescent  as- 
pects of  nature,  the  curl  of  a  wave 
or  the  toss  of  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
All  his  designs  are  full  of  move- 
ment and  action.  His  horses  espe- 
cially are  alive,  and  almost  as  full 
of  character  as  his  men.  Each  is 
characteristic  of  his  owner.  Briggs's 
horse  is  as  distinct  from  Tom 
Noddy's  "playful  mare,"  as  their 
respective  masters  are  from  each 
other.  His  studies  of  horses  began 
early,  and  in  a  school  which  was 
probably  unique. 

Leech  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter- 
house in  the  palmy  days  of  coach- 
travelling.  In  those  days  the 
north  mails,  after  leaving  the  post- 
office,  passed  along  Qoswell  Street, 
close  by  the  wall  which  bounds  the 
playground  of  the  Carthusians.  It 
was  a  glorious  procession,  such  as 
our  sons  will  never  see  and  can 
hardly  fancy.  How  the  light,  com- 
pact, neatly  -  appointed  vehicles 
wound  their  rapid  way  along  the 
crowded  street  behind  their  well- 
bred,  high-conditioned  teams — how 
gaily  the  evening  sun  glittered  on 
the  bright  harness  and  glossy  coats 
of  the  horses,  and  the  royal  uniform 
of  the  men !  How  cheerily  the 
"yard  of  tin"  rang  out  its  shrill 
summons !  Here  and  there  a  fast 
night-coach  as  well  horsed  and  ap- 
pointed mingled  in  the  procession, 
and  "  All  the  blue  ■  bonnets,"  or 
"  The  Swiss  boy  " — forgotten  melo- 
dies— ^were  carolled  forth  by  that 
obsolete  instrument  the  key-bugle. 
Pleasant  are  the  memories  of  "  the 
road."  In  the  days  of  our  boyhood 
the  box  of  a  fast  coach  was  a  throne 
of  delight.  The  young  Carthusians 
were  far  too  ingenious  to  permit  the 
wall  of  their  playground  to  shut 
them  out  from  so  glorious  a  sight. 
They  cut  notches  and  drove  spikes 
in  the  trunks  of  a  row  of  trees  f  roir 
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the  higher  branches  of  which  they 
could  obtain  a  view  into  Goswell 
Street,  and  there  they  rigged  up  a 
kind  of  crows'  nests  where  they 
could  sit  at  ease  and  watch  coach 
after  coach  as  it  passed.  This  was 
young  Leech's  study,  and  he  has 
left  a  charming  sketch  of  a  boy 
sitting  in  such  a  "  coach-tree,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  an  expression  of 
calm  and  thoughtful  delight  as  he 
gazes  on  the  spectacle  below.  The 
trees  are  gone,  their  successors  are 
just  beginning  to  show  their  lead- 
ing shoots  above  the  wall,  but  no 
future  generation  will  ever  climb 
their  branches  to  feast  their  eyes 
on  such  a  sight  as  delighted  those 
of  Thackeray  and  Leech  in  their 
boyhood. 

There  was  no  less  justice  than 
generosity  in  the  remark  of  Mr 
Millais,  when,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  mentioned  Leech  as 
a  striking  instance  of  an  artist 
worthy  of  the  highest  honours 
which  the  Academy  could  bestow, 
but  who  was  excluded  by  the  nar- 
row rule  which  restricts  those  hon- 
ours to  artists  who  work  in  one 
I)eculiar  medium.  Had  this  re- 
mark proceeded  from  one  whose 
opinion  carried  less  authority,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  met  by 
a  sneer ;  but,  coming  from  one  who 
had  himself  acquired  the  highest  of 
those  honours,  who  had  been  train- 
ed in  the  schools  of  the  Academy, 
and  who  had  at  a  singularly  early 
age  been  marked  out  for  the  suc- 
cess he  subsequently  achieved,  it 
commanded  respect  and  won  assent. 
Any  one  may  understand  and  relish 
the  infinite  humour  and  truth  of 
Leech,  but  only  one  who  was  a 
great  artist  himself  could  fully 
know  how  great  an  artist  he  was. 
When  Opie  was  asked  what  he 
mixed  his  colours  with,  the  surly 
Comishman  growled  out, ''  Brains, 
sir!"  When  a  lady  once  asked 
Turner  what  was  his  secret,  he 
replied,  '*  I  have  no  secret,  ma- 
dam, but  hard  work."  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  was  apparent  to 


evexy  one,  but  the  laborious  hus- 
bandry which  enabled  it  to  yield 
so  rich  a  crop  was  known  to  but 
few.     The  labour  was  no  doubt 
rendered  more  severe  by  the  want 
of   professional   education.      The 
early  training  which   makes   the 
hand   the   prompt   and   obedient 
slave  of  the  brain,  and  which  en- 
abled Oilray  to  draw  at  once  on 
the  copper,  was  wanting  to  Leech, 
and  he  supplied  its  place  by  the 
closest  and  most  accurate  study. 
Not  only  did  he  note  down  in 
small  sketch-books  each  object  as 
it  was  presented  to  his  eye,  but  he 
made  careful  pencil -drawings   of 
every  one  of  his  designs  before  he 
transferred  them  to  the  copper  or 
the  wood  block.    These  drawings 
have  most  fortunately  been  care- 
fully preserved ;   and   we   would 
strongly  impress  upon  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  or  some 
other  public  body,  the  importance 
of  securing  for  the  nation,  at  any 
rate,  the  political  seriea    It  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  overrate  their  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  historian, 
the  antiquary,  or  the  artist.    There 
is  not  one  that  does  not  illustrate 
some  historical  event,  or  that  does 
not  contain  the  living  portrait  of 
some  man  of  note.     If  once  dis- 
persed they  can  never  be  re-united. 
We  give  thousands  for  a  doubtful 
antique  or    a    mutilated    bronze. 
Surely  we  shall  not  permit  such  a 
record  of  contemporary  history  as 
these  drawings  afford  to  be  broken 
up  into  fragments  and  distributed 
amongst  the  portfolios  of  private 
amateur  collectors,  its  utility  de- 
stroyed, and  its  beauty  concealed 
for  ever. 

The  world  is  a  hard  task-master 
to  those  who  cater  for  its  amuse- 
ment. Molidre  died  on  the  stage 
with  the  words  of  one  of  his  own 
immortal  comedies  on  his  lips. 
The  pencil  fell  from  the  hand  of 
Leech  upon  an  unfinished  wood- 
block which  he  was  preparing  for 
Punch's  Almanack.  The  same 
continuous  labour,  the  same  tax 
on  the   brain   which   stilled  the 
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tongae  of  ''Melliflaous  Follett/'  was 
fatal  to  him.  Rest  might  have 
saved  him,  but  for  him  there  was 
no  rest  The  weekly  call  must  be 
answered,  be  it  at  what  cost  it  may. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  of  an  oyer- 
taxed  brain  began  to  show  them- 


selves, his  nervousness  and  sensi- 
bility became  extreme,  and  that 
generous  heart  which  had  only  felt 
too  warmly,  and  prompted  too  open 
a  hand  for  the  relief  of  others, 
gave  one  agonising  throb,  and  then 
ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 


KTONIJLNA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


CONCLUSION. 


Another  curious  old  Eton  cus- 
tom, of  a  much  more   barbarous 
character  than  the  Montem,  and 
wisely  abolished  at  a  much  ear- 
lier date,  was  the  ''  Hunting  of  the 
Ram."     It  is  said  that  the  coUege 
butcher  was  obliged,  under  some 
ancient   agreement,   to  provide  a 
ram  annually  to  be  hunted  by  the 
scholars  on  Election  Saturday.    On 
one  occasion  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mal swam  the  river,  and  rushed 
into  the  crowded  market-place  at 
Windsor  with   the   boys   in  full 
chase;  and  so  much  mischief  and 
confusion  was  the  consequence,  that 
the  hunting  was  from  that  time 
given  np ;  but  the  victim  was  still 
provided,  and  despatched  by  a  pro- 
cess quite  as  cruel,  and  which  had 
not  even  the  excuse  of  the  popular 
excitement  of  a  chase.    After  being 
ham-stning  to  prevent  his  escape, 
he  was  knocked  on  the  head  in  the 
school-yard   with   clubs   specially 
provided  for  the  occasion.*     The 
young    Prince  WiUiam  (Duke  of 
Cumberland)  wielded  a  club,  as  an 
amatear,  on  one  of  these  occasions: 

"  1790.  Sat.,  Aug.  1,  WB8  celelMrated 
at  Eton  the  anniveTsary  diversioii  of 
Hunting  the  Ram  by  the  scholars.  What 
made  the  ceremony  the  more  remark- 
able was,  that  His  R.H.  Duke  William 
was  pleased  to  honour  it  with  his  pre- 
Rence.  The  captain  of  the  school  pre- 
sented him  with  a  ram-club,  with  which 
His  Royal  Highness  struck  the  first 
stroke.  H.  R.H.  was  in  at  the  death  of 
the  nun,  and  bis  dub  was  bloodyed 
according  to  custom.    There  was  after- 


wards a  speech  made  by  the  captain,  at 
which  the  Duke  was  tiso  present.  He 
then  proceeded  to  see  the  hall,  the 
library,  the  school,  and  the  long  chiun- 
her,  and  it  was  generally  observed  that 
HIt.H.  retumea  to  Windsor  very  well 
pleased."— RawL  MS.,  voL  iL  153. 

It  is  singular  that  he  should  thus 
early  in  life  have  earned  his  title  of 
''The  Butcher."  Some  verses  in 
the  '  Mus«e  Etonenses,'  written  for 
the  ensuing  Montem,  commemorate 
this  royal  visit : — 

"  Huo  ades,  o  puer  alme,  meaaque  invise 

oatervas, 

Digna  sit  aui^iciis  bellica  pompa  tuis ; 

Arietis  ad  mortem  renisti  claviger;  0  si 

PoUioe  et  hos  ludos  &utor  ntroque 

probes  I " 

The  green  rugs,  which  have  been 
inentioned  among  the  festal  decora- 
tions of  Long  Chamber,  were  a  gift 
from  the  Duke  to  the  collegers 
either  at  this  or  some  subsequent 
visit. 

The  barbarous  ceremony  was  abo- 
lished altogether  in  1747 ;  but  Hng- 
get  asserts  that  the  ram  still  made 
his  appearance  at  the  high  table  in 
pasties  at  the  Election  Monday  din- 
ner at  the  date  of  his  writing,  1760. 

Boating  has  for  many  generations 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  amuse- 
ments at  Eton,  the  neighbourhood 
offering  what  an  American  would 
call  ''water  privileges"  which  no 
other  school  can  boast.  But,  until 
a  recent  date,  the  river  has  been,  in 
theory  at  least,  forbidden  ground. 
The  boys  would  boat,  of  course, 
and  did  boat,  systematically;  but 


See  the  chaige  for  a  "  ram-club  "  in  Patrick*s  bill,  p.  225,  note. 
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the  system  was  only  winked  at  by 
the  authorities.  Few  attempts  were 
made,  in  fact,  at  any  school,  until 
very  lately,  to  encourage  or  to  metho- 
dise that  valuable  and  needful  ad- 
junct  to  all  mental  training,  active 
out-door  exercise  and  amusement. 
The  modem  tendency  is  perhaps  too 
much  in  the  other  direction.  The 
reason  of  putting  the  river  out  of 
bounds  was  the  danger  incurred  by 
boys  who  could  not  swim.  The 
prohibition  seemed  justified  by  the 
number  of  accidents  which  really 
occurred.  Boys  were  drowned  from 
time  to  time,  though  not  so  often 
as  might  have  been  feared;  amongst 
others,  the  young  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave  in  1794.  Henry  Angerstein 
was  drowned  at  Surly  in  1820,  in 
the  full  sight  of  the  crews  of  the 
long  boats,  there  being  among  them 
no  swimmer  good  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  jump  in  to  save  him. 
Afterwards  the  boating  was  partially 
recognised  by  the  school  authorities, 
and  watermen  were  appointed,  one 
of  whom  was  to  go  in  each  of  the 
lower  boats,  to  prevent  accidents  as 
far  as  possible.  At  last,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Monta^,  who  was 
jerked  out  of  a  boat  by  uie  tow-rope 
of  a  barge  and  drowned  in  1640,  the 
idea  suggested  itself  of  opening  the 
river  to  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
had  attained  such  proficiency  in 
swimming  as  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  saving  themselves  in  case  of  an 
accident.  The  swimming-school 
was  organised  by  Mr  Evans  (the 
"pame"),  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand, 
who  was  then  a  private  tutor  at 
Eton,  and  had  been  one  of  the  best 
swimmers  and  oarsmen  *  in  the 
school  From  that  time  forth  the 
boats  have  been  under  the  regular 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  no  fatal  accident  has  oc- 
curred since.  No  boy  is  now  al- 
lowed to  go  into  a  boat  until  he  has 
passed  an  examination  in  swimming 
before  a  committee  of  masters  at 


"  Athens,"  or  at  Cuckoo  Weir.  Yet 
swimming  has  always  been  an  Eton 
accomplishment,  at  least  amongst  the 
few;  and  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
the  feats  of  earlier  days  could  be 
surpassed  now,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  this  special  training.  Fifty 
years  ago,  two  boys  floated  on  their 
backs  all  the  way  from  Surly  to 
I*  The  Cobbler,"  below  bridge ;  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  exploit  to  take 
''headers"  from  old  Windsorbiidge, 
especially  on  Sunday  mornings, 
when  the  river  was  full,  owing  to 
the  sluices  being  shut :  an  exhibi- 
tion which  would  rather  startle  the 
Windsor  and  Eton  public  now. 

There  is  but  one  school  with 
which  Eton  has  any  opportunity  of 
trying  its  real  strength  in  an  eight- 
oared  race.  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Marlborough  —  the  only  sdiools 
which  approach  in  point  of  num- 
bers— have  no  facilities  for  boats. 
Shrewsbury  has  a  river,  but  tiie 
numbers  there  are  too  small  to 
insure  a  good  crew.  Westminster 
alone  has  had  any  chance  with 
Eton  afloat,  and  in  its  better  days 
made  the  contest  pretty  equal 
Eton  won  the  three  first  races  in 
succession  —  in  1829,  1831,  and 
1836  —  but  were  beaten  in  their 
own  water  at  Datchet  the  following 
year.  King  William  IV.  was  pre- 
sent at  the  race,  and  the  excite- 
ment was  very  great.  His  Majesty 
declared  that  the  Eton  boys  lost 
it  because  Dr  Hawtrey  was  there 
looking  on.  In  this  last  race  the 
boats  were  for  the  first  time  steered 
by  their  own  coxswains,  the  lines 
having  been  hitherto  taken  by 
London  watermen.  The  victory  of 
1847  at  Putney  left  Eton  the  win- 
ners of  five  races  out  of  nine. 
Owing  to  objections  made  by  the 
authorities  of  both  schools,  the  con- 
test was  not  renewed  imtO  1860, 
when  Eton  won  again;  indeed, of 
late  years,  the  decreasing  strength 
of  Westminster  has  g^ven  them  little 
chance    against    their    opponents, 


*  This  excellence  has  been  hereditaiy ;  his  son,  A.  J.  Selwyn,  was  stroke  of 
the  Cambridge  Uuivenity  boat  in  1863. 
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though  the  smaller  school  has  still 
supplied  a  crew  to  pull  a  losing 
race  with  all  the  pluck  of  more  suc- 
cessful days.*  For  the  last  three 
or  four  years  Eton  has  found  a  new 
antagonist  in  Radley  College,  who 
have  pulled  against  them  in  fair 
style  at  Henley;  but  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  Westminster,  a 
crew  picked  out  of  130  boys  is 
necessarily  oyermatched  in  weight 
and  strength  by  a  school  which  has 
the  choice  of  800. 

The  ''captain  of  the  boats"  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  person  in  the 
school  next  to  the  head-master, — ^if  , 
indeed,  he  does  not  rival  that  great 
authority  in  the  estimation  outhe 
boys.  The  whole  regulation  of  the 
boats,  both  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
crew  of  the  racing  "  eight,''  and  of 
the  "captains"  of  the  several  boats 
which  form  the  Fourth  of  June 
procession,  rests  entirely  with  him; 
and  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  patronage  at  his  disposal, 
his  influence  is  very  considerable. 
The  boat-crews  are  in  some  sort 
looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of 
the  school,  and  for  this  reason 
the  position  is  an  object  of  social 
ambition  amongst  the  boys.  So 
long  as  there  were  no  public  races, 
and  the  great  field-day  was  the 


mere  show  on  the  Fourth  of  June, 
the  selection  of  the  crew  of  the  first 
boat — ^the  ten-oar — of  which  the 
captain  always  pulled  stroke,  was 
very  much  a  matter  of  favouritism, 
and  it  was  complained  that  it  too 
often  got  into  the  hands  of  a  clique. 
But  since  the  contest  with  West- 
minster has  been  revived,  and  Eton 
has  also  put  on  a  boat  at  the  Henley 
Begatta,  where  they  have  had  to 
try  their  strength  against  the  Uni- 
versities, a  much  fairer  system  of 
choice  has  necessarily  prevailed,  and 
the  captain  picks  his  crew  from  the 
best  oarsmen  in  the  school,  without 
reference  to  the  "set"  in  which 
they  may  be.  The  expenses  of  the 
amusement  are  very  considerable-- 
much  more  so  than  they  need  be. 
The  old  boat-builders  have  a  sort 
of  monopoly,  and  exorbitant  charges 
of  every  kind  are  kept  up  by  custom, 
which  schoolboys  are  not  apt  to 
dispute.  For  this  reason  it  has 
never  hitherto  been  the  custom  for 
the  King's  scholars  (who  may  be 
supposed,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  sons 
of  less  wealthy  parents)  to  join  the 
regular  boats  at  aU,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "college  four,"  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  procession  on 
the  Fourth  of  June.  A  colleger, 
however,  was  in  the  "eight"  last 


*  The  rivalry  between  the  two  ^preat  schools  was  very  marked  in  these  earlier 
days.  It  breaks  out  continually  in  the  writings  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster 
men.  Gteorge  Hardinge,  an  Etonian  heart  and  soul,  cannot  conceal  his  satisfac- 
tion that,  during  the  eleven  years  of  Barnard's  rule  at  Eton,  '*  the  rival  school, 
though  a  veiy  excellent  one,  aud  more  likely  as  being  in  the  metropolis  to  obtain 
patronage,  was  stationaiy  in  its  number  and  its  fame."  Dr  Barnard  himself,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  a  bishopric  (which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  by  a  political 
harangue  against  the  Court  at  a  Buckinghamshire  election),  was  doubly  mortified 
when  *'hi8  rival  Markham,"  head-master  of  Westminster,  got  the  mitre  instead. 
Richard  Cumberland,  on  ihe  other  hand,  writing  as  an  old  Westminster,  is  jealous 
of  the  sanshme  of  royalty  in  which  Etonians  were  just  then  reioicing :  *'  the  vici- 
nity of  Windsor  Castle,"  he  says,  ''  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  "Eton  school"  It  had  probably  no  great  effect  one  way  or  the  other ;  but 
George  III.  was  a  constant  patron  both  of  boys  and  masters.  Dr  Goodall,  as  has 
been  said,  had  many  qualifications  for  a  conitier ;  and  Langf ord,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  lower  master,  was  such  a  favourite  that  the  King  used  to  send  for  him 
down  to  Weymouth  to  preach  before  him — ^to  the  considerable  disgust,  as  was 
natural,  of  the  non-Etonian  divines  of  Weymouth.  His  Majesty  took  a  consider- 
able personal  interest  in  the  boys,  and  knew  the  most  distinguished  of  them  by 
name  and  sight.  **  All  people  think  hichly  of  Eton — everybody  praises  Eton," 
he  said  to  young  De  Quincey.  He  was  hospitable  to  them,  in  his  odd  way.  On 
one  occasion  he  sent  to  invite  them  in  a  body  to  the  Terrace,  and  kept  them  all 
to  snpper — "  remembering  to  forget"  to  extend  the  entertainment  to  the  masters 
who  Lad  accompanied  them,  and  who  returned  home  in  great  dudgeon. 
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year,  for  tihe  first  time  in  the  an- 
nals of  Eton  boating ;  thoogh  the 
offer  of  a  place  has  been  made  to 
one  of  their  body  before. 

Since  the  glories  of  Montem  have 
departed,  the  Fourth  of  June  has 
taken  its  place  as  the  great  yearly 
festival  of  Etonians.  It  was  insti* 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
of  King  Gkorge  III.,  and  is  held 
on  his  birthday.  It  is  the  great 
trysting-day  of  Eton,  when  her  sons 
gather  from  far  and  wide,  yonng 
and  old,  great  and  small, — ^no  mat- 
ter who  or  what,  so  long  as  they 
are  old  Etonians ;  that  magic  bond 
binds  them  all  together  as  brothers, 
and  levels  for  the  time  all  distinc- 
tions of  age  or  rank.  The  pro- 
ceedings begin  with  the  '' Speech- 
es," delivered  in  the  Upper  School 
at  12  noon  before  the  provost,  fel- 
lows,  masters,  and  a  large  andience 
of  the  boys'  friends.  Selections 
from  classical  authors,  ancient  or 
modem,  are  recited  by  the  Sixth- 
form  bojTS,  who  are  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  black  swallow-tail  coats, 
whiti  ties,  black  knee-breeches  and 
buckles,  silk  stockings,  and  pumps. 
Then  follows  the  provost's  lunch- 
eon, given  in  the  college  hall  to  the 
more  distinguished  visitors,  while 
similar  entertainments  on  a  smaller 
scale  are  going  on  in  the  various 
tutors'  and  dames'  houses.  At 
3  o'clock  there  is  full  choral  service 
in  chapeL  At  6  p.m.  all  hands  ad- 
journ to  the  Brocas,  a  large  open 
meadow,  to  witness  the  great  event 
of  the  day — the  procession  of  the 
Boats  to  Surly  Hall,  a  pubUc-house 
of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  some  three  and  a  half 
mUes  from  Windsor.  The  boats 
are  dividedinto  two  classes — ^Upper 
and  Lower.  The  Upper  division 
consists  of  the  Monarch  ten-oar, 
the  Victory,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
called,  the  Third  Upper.  The  Lower 
boats  are  the  Britannia,  Dread- 
nought, Thetis,  and  St  Qeorge; 
sometimes,  when  the  number  of 
aspirants  to  a  place  is  larger  than 
usual,  an  eighth  boat,  called  the 
Defiance,  is  added.    The  collegers 


have  also  for  some  years  put  on  a 
four-oar — ^latterly  expanded  into  an 
eight — which  follows  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  flotiUa  is  preceded 
by  the  Eton  racing  eight^Mur,  man- 
ned by  the  picked  crew  who  are 
to  contend  at  Putney  or  Henley. 
Each  boat  has  its  distinctive  uni- 
form. Formerly  these  were  very 
fanciful — Greek  pirates,  or  galley- 
slaves  in  silver  chains,  astonishing 
the  quiet  reaches  of  the  Thames  for 
the  day.  The  crews  of  the  Upper 
boats  now  wear  dark-blue  jadcets 
and  trousers,  and  straw  hats  with 
ribbons,  displaying  the  name  of  the 
boats  in  gold  letters;  the  coxswains 
are  dressed  in  an  admiral's  uniform, 
with  gold  fittings,  sword,  and  cock- 
ed-hat The  captain  of  each  boat 
has  an  anchor  and  crown  embroi- 
dered in  gold  on  the  left  sleeve  of 
his  jacket.  In  the  Lower  boats,  the 
crews  wear  trousers  of  white  jean, 
and  all  ornaments  and  embroidery 
are  in  silver.  Each  boat  carries  a 
large  silk  flag  in  the  stem.  The 
procession  is  headed  by  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  boat  (an  Eton  racing- 
boat  of  primitive  days)  rowed  by 
watermen,  and  conveying  a  military 
band.  The  scene  at  Boveney  Locks 
Ls  very  striking;  the  boats,  with 
their  gay  flags  and  costumes,  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  narrow  pass, 
make  the  locks  appear  carpeted 
with  bright  colours.  Opposite  to 
Surly  HfiJl,  a  liberal  display  of  good 
things,  spread  on  tables  on  shore, 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  crews — 
the  Sixth-form  alone  being  accom- 
modated with  a  tent.  After  a  few 
toasts,  and  as  much  champagne  as 
can  be  fairly  disposed  of  in  a  short 
time,  the  captain  of  the  boats  gives 
the  word  for  all  to  re-embark,  and 
the  flotilla  returns  to  Eton  in  the 
same  order.  This  order,  however, 
is  by  no  means  such  as  would 
delight  the  eye  of  a  critical  first- 
lieutenant  in  H.M.  navy:  singing, 
shouting,  racing,  and  bumping,  idl 
go  on  together  in  the  most  harmoni- 
ous confusion.  This  racing  home 
^combined  with  the  libations  at 
Surly)  caused  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  former  days ;  and  once 
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— some  sixty  years  ago — the  Dread- 
nought and  Defiance  having  a  dis- 
pute about  a  "bump/'  the  two 
crews,  steerers  included,  agreed  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  playing-fields 
afterwards,  and  were  actually  rang- 
ing thems^ves  in  order  of  battle, 
when  Goodall,  then  head-master, 
interposed,  and  stopped  this  last 
resort. 

The  time-honoured  custom  of 
"sitting  a  boat"  must  here  claim 
mention.  Some  old  Etonian,  of 
generous  and  festive  disposition 
(generally  an  old  "  oar''),  signifies 
to  the  captain  of  a  boat  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  the  crew  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  champagne. 
In  return  he  is  entitled  to  be  rowed 
up  to  Surly  in  the  boat  to  which 
he  presents  the  wine ;  he  occupies 
the  coxswain's  seat,  who  kneels  or 
stands  behind  him.  This  giver  of 
good  things  is  called,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, a  *' sitter; ''  and  the 
question,  "  Who  sits  your  boat  1 " 
or,  "  Have  you  a  sitter  1 "  is  one 
of  some  interest,  which  may  often 
be  heard  addressed  to  a  captain. 
The  seat  of  honour  in  the  ten-oar 
is  usually  offered  to  some  distin- 
guished old  Etonian.  Mr  Canning 
occupied  it  in  1824.* 

The  boats,  after  their  return 
through  Windsor  Bridge,  turn  and 
row  two  or  three  times  round  an 
eyot  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
above  the  bridge.  Duriug  this 
time  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
takes  place  on  the  eyot  The  ring- 
ing of  the  fine  old  beUs  in  the  Cur- 
few Tower,  the  cheering  of  the 
crews,  and  the  brilliant-coloured 
fires  which  strike  across  the  water 
and  light  up  the  dense  masses  of 
spectators  along  the  bridge,  the 
rafts,  and  the  shore,  produce  an 
effect  not  easily  forgotten.  A  pyro- 
technic illumination  of  the  college 
arms  (displaying  last  year  some- 
thing meant  to  represent  the  "  Eton 
eight ''  rowing  solemnly  beneath  it) 


concludes  the  ceremonies,  and  is 
the  signal  for  the  crews  to  land 
and  march  in  jubilant  disorder 
back  to  college.  The  crowds  break 
and  disappear,  special  trains  dash 
off  to  their  respective  destinations, 
and  the  Fourth  of  June  is  over. 

An  almost  identical  f^te  takes 
place  on  "  Election  Saturday,"  the 
last  Saturday  in  July,  so  called 
from  being  the  day  of  the  annual 
election  to  King's  College.  This, 
however,  is  now  much  shorn  of  its 
former  glories.  There  used  also  to 
be  certain  rehearsals  of  the  Fourth  of 
June  performances  (called  "  check- 
nights"),  which  took  place  every 
alternate  Saturday  in  the  boating 
season,  when  the  crews  rowed  up 
to  Surly  in  their  uniform,  and  re- 
galed themselves — thestaple  luxury 
being  ducks  and  green  pease.  These 
suppers  were  open  to  much  objec- 
tion, and  the  custom  has  lately 
been  done  away  with.  Besides 
these  show  festivals,  there  are  an- 
nual races  on  the  river — silver  oars 
being  the  prizes  for  pair-oars,  and  a 
silver  cup  for  scullers. 

During  the  summer  half-year, 
cricket  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
attractions  of  the  river.  Like  row- 
ing, it  requires  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  practice,  and  very  few  boys 
excel  in  both.  In  fact,  the  school 
is  divided  into  '^  wet-bobs"  and 
"  dry-bobs"  as  they  are  called ;  the 
former  devoting  themselves  to  the 
boats,  and  the  latter  to  the  playing- 
fields.  Of  course,  a  "  dry-bob " 
boats  occasionally,  and  a  "wet-bob" 
plays  cricket,  for  his  amusement ; 
but  each  lays  himself  out  for  excel- 
lence in  his  special  line. 

Cricket  began  at  Eton  at  least 
as  early  as  at  ^  any  public  school, 
but  its  distant  records  are  scanty. 
William  Gk)ldwin  (who  went  off  to 
King's  in  1700,  and  was  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Eton  and  Master  of  Bris- 
tol grammar  -  school)  published, 
amongst  his  "  Musse  Juveniles,"  in 


*  No  one  entered  more  cordially  into  the  spirit  of  these  Eton  reunions.  At  the 
Montem  of  the  previous  year  he  met  Brougham,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
fracas  in  the  House,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  amidst  the  hearty  applause  of 
the  crowd  of  bystandeis. 
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1706,  a  poem  called  Certamen  Filce, 
which   proves   that   even  at  that 
date  a  cricket-match  had  some  in- 
terest for  Eton  boys.   The  game  was 
played  there  in  Horace  Walpole's 
time ;  and  the  nephew  and  namesake 
of  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  was,  either  there 
or  in  after  life,  a  celebrated  player. 
The  earliest  Etonian  celebrity  of 
whom  any  distinct  record  is  pre- 
served is  the  eighth  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  who  was  the  great  patron 
and  supporter  of  the  mdest  known 
club  in  England,  the  Hambledon — 
a  band  of  ancient  heroes  held  in 
honour  by  all  cricketers,  though 
they  might  fail  to  command  the  ad- 
miration which  they  formerly  ex- 
cited, if  they  were  to  appear  once 
more  upon  the  ground  in  their  uni- 
form of  "  sky-blue  coats  and  velvet 
collars."     Lord  Winchelsea  intro- 
duced what  he  considered  an  im- 
provement in  the  game,  by  increas- 
ing the  stumps  to  four,  but  it  never 
became  popular:   though  in   the 
match  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  players  in  1837,  in  order  to  equa- 
lise the  contest,  the  latter  under- 
took to  defend  four  stumps  instead 
of  three.    His  Lordship  made  an 
innings  of  54  in  a  match  of  "  Old 
Etonians  against  the  Gentlemen  of 
England,"  played  in  1791,  on  the 
old  "Lord's''  ground,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Dorset  Square.    The 
first  recorded  match  played  by  an 
eleven  of  the  school  itself  is  that 
against  the  Oldfield  Club,  whom 
they  beat  easily,  in  1 797.    Sumner, 
the  future  archbishop,  was  one  of 
the  bowlers.    The  first  public  school 
match  of  which  Mr  Lillywhite*s 
researches  have  recovered  any  ac- 
count is  Eton  against  Westminster, 
at  old  Lord's,  in  1799.    It  must 
have  been  either  a  very  short  or  a 
very  careful  day's  play  ;  for  Eton, 
in  their  only  innings,  made  but  47 
runs,  and  Westminster  had  scored 
13,  with  five  wickets  to  fall,  when 
the  stumps  were  drawn.    The  match 
was  said  to  be  "  postponed,"  but 
there  is  no  account  to  be  found  of 


its  ever  having  been  resumed.  The 
schools  played  again  the  following 
year,  when  Eton  had  an  easy  vic- 
tory, making  a  score  of  213  in  one 
innings,  against  Westminster's  54 
and  31.     The  King's  scholars  in 
those  days  formed  the  strongest 
part  of  the  eleven.  Benjamin  Draiy 
(afterwards   assistant-master),  Jo- 
seph Thackeray,  and  Thomas  Lloyd, 
elder  brother  of  the  bishop,  were 
the  bowlers,  and  all  the  largest  in- 
nings were  made  by  collegeia.   The 
match  had  a  melancholy  sequel: 
Lloyd,    after    beating  the  West- 
minster innings  off  his  own  bat, 
died  of  a  sudden  chill  caught  after 
his  exertions.     No  matches  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  made  with 
Westminster;    but   in   1805  they 
played  their  first  match  with  Har- 
row, at  Lord's,  beating  them  in 
a  single   innings.     Eight  out  of 
the    eleven    (among    whom  was 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  were 
again  collegers.    The  two  schoob 
are   said  to  have  played  several 
times  between  this  date  and  1818 ; 
but  this  assertion  is,  to  say  the 
least,    very  questionable,  and  no 
scores  are  to  be  found  until  that 
year,  when  Harrow  beat  Eton,  and 
again  in  1822.  A  contemporary  let- 
ter from  a  young  Etonian,  antici- 
pating victory  on  the  latter  occasion, 
explains  the  former  defeat  (losers 
are  never  slow  at  an  excuse)  by  the 
statement  that  only  two*  of  their 
best  men  were  present  at  Lord's, 
the  rest  of  the  eleven  being  made 
up  of  such  Etonians  as  could  be 
collected  on  the  groxmd.    In  the 
following  year  Eton  retrieved  its 
honour,  and  again  beat  Harrow  in 
one  innings ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  victory  has  been  pretty  fairly 
balanced.  KBayle/s  great  innings 
of  152,  in  1841,  had  never  yet  been 
exceeded  by  any  player  in  a  pubtic 
school  match,  until  A.  Lubbock,  in 
1863,  made  the  still  grander  score 
of  174  (not  out)  against  Winches- 
ter.   An  Eton  eleven  appears  first 
to  have  played  this  latter  school 
in  1826,  and  were  beaten.    From 


*  These  were  Donald  Maclean  and  W.  Pitt 
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1830  the  two  schools  have  had  a 
match  nearly  every  year,  with  toler- 
ably even  success,  including  a  tie  in 
1845,  when  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment  were  very  great  indeed.  In 
1856,  neither  school  being  allowed 
to  come  up  to  London,  the  match 
was  played  at  Winchester,  and  since 
that  date  the  elevens  have  met  on 
the  Eton  and  Winchester  ground 
alternately.  The  years  most  to  be 
remembered  in  the  Eton  cricket 
annals  are  1832  and  1846,  when 
they  beat  both  Winchester  and 
Harrow  in  a  single  innings. 

Three  of  the  fastest  gentlemen- 
bowlers  in  England — and  all  good 
ones — ^have  been  at  different  times 
in  the  Eton  eleven.  George  Osbald- 
eston — ^long  before  he  was  known 
to  the  sporting  world  as  Master 
of  the  Quom  and  Pytchley,  and 
the  boldest  rider  in  England — ^had 
been  known  both  in  the  ^ton 
playing-fields  and  at  Lord's  for  the 
lightning- speed  of  lus  delivery. 
John  Henry  Eirwan  took  every 
wicket  in  the  second  innings  of  the 
M.  C.  C.  in  the  match  of  1835. 
Walter  Marcon — '41  and  '42 — is 
reputed  to  have  been  even  faster. 
Those  who  have  stood  up  against 
the  bowling  of  both  say  that  his 
pace  was  as  terrific  as  that  of 
George  Brown  of  Sussex — who, 
according  to  Mr  Lillywhite's  annals, 
whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  rashly 
questioned,  once  bowled  through  a 
man's  coat,  on  the  Brighton  ground, 
and  killed  a  dog  on  the  other  side. 
The  long-stop  of  Brown's  eleven 
always  prepared  for  him  by  having 
abagstuffed  with  hay  fastened  inside 
his  shirt  to  protect  his  chest,  with 
which  he  stopped  the  baUs  y-  but  no 
Eton  long-stop  is  known  to  have  con- 
descended to  this  defensive  armour. 
Perhaps  the  eleven  of  '34  brought 
out,  in  C.  Q.  Taylor  and  W.  Picker- 
ing, two  of  the  finest  gentlemen- 
batsmen  in  England ;  and  the  latter 
was  probably  the  youngest  player 
in  any  public  school  match,  being 
then  only  fourteen. 

The  custom,  which  has  now  be- 
come general  at  the  public  school 
snatches,  of  ''chairing"  any  very 


successful  player — canying  him 
round  the  ground  in  triumph  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  companions — 
took  its  origin  from  the  old  Eton 
ceremony  of  "  hoisting  " — a  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  great  champions 
of  each  side  at  football  and  cricket, 
or  the  winners  in  the  boat-races, 
who  are  paraded  in  this  distin- 
guished fashion  "  after  six"  through 
college  and  along  the  school  wall, 
with  great  shouting  and  rejoicing. 
Besides  cricket  and  football,  the 
only  game  now  recognised  at  Eton 
is  fives.  The  more  juvenile  amuse- 
ments have  long  been  voted  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  modem  pub- 
lic-school boy — a  fastidiousness  of 
taste  which  does  not,  perhaps,  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  the  little 
boys.  They  played  marbles  at  Eton 
as  late  as  1821,  and  tops  survived 
many  years  longer;  being  regularly 
introduced  for  some  ten  days,  on  the 
return  of  the  school  after  the  summer 
holidays,  up  to  about  1 835.  A  good 
deal  of  sport  has  been  afforded,  both 
in  modern  and  ancient  days,  by  a 
"scratch"  pack  of  beagles,  set  to 
hunt  a  drag,  and  followed  by  the 
sportsmen  on  foot — occasionally, 
in  traditionary  times,  on  horseback, 
by  the  more  aspiring  members  of 
the  hunt,  upon  such  wretched  ani- 
mals as  could  be  hired  in  Windsor. 
They  went  over  many  miles  of 
country,  and  great  leaps  were  taken 
(not  by  the  horses)  over  the  flood- 
ed ditches  which  surround  Eton. 
William  Codrington's  great  leap 
over  Chalvey  brook  is  famous  to 
this  day,  and  may  preserve  his  boy- 
ish fame  even  when  he  is  forgotten 
as  Master  of  the  Old  Berkshire. 
The  sport  was  stopped  from  time  to 
time  by  the  authorities ;  and  many 
will  remember  one  remarkable  run 
(not  recorded  by  *  BeU's  Life' ),  when 
the  well-known  Harry  Dupuis  took 
the  field  on  horseback,  and  the 
younger  sportsmen  were  obliged  in 
their  turn  to  become  the  pursued, 
and  were  many  of  them  captured. 
At  one  time  the  members  of  the 
hunt,  in  emulation  of  older  sports- 
men, determined  on  adopting  a  dis- 
tinctive  button,  and  had  a   die 
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struck  with  the  letters  K  C.  H. — 
Eton  College  Hunt  Dr  Hawtrey 
soon  notic^  these  new  insignia  in 
school,  but  could  not  quite  make 
out  the  legend.  Meeting  a  boy  one 
day  in  the  school-yard,  he  literally 
took  him  by  the  button,  and  asked 
what  the  letters  were ;  but  when 
his  pupil,  with  some  slight  natural 
embarrassment,  read  out  the  mystic 
characters — ^the  Doctor's  own  ini- 
tials— ^further  question  or  comment 
was  unnecessary,  and  it  was  the 
master's  turn  to  look  embarrassed 
at  what  he  took  f  oi  a  delicate  com- 
pliment from  his  pupils.  The  sport 
is  now  carried  on  without  any  in- 
terruption on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  runs  are  duly  re- 
corded in  the  '£ton  Chronicle.'  In- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  a  drag, 
they  can  now  usually  find  a  hare 
on  some  of  the  neighbouring  farms ; 
an  excellent  feeling  having  sprung 
up  between  the  boys  and  the 
farmers  (who  take  an  interest  in 
the  sport,  and  occasionally  have 
the  loan  of  the  beagles  for  their 
own  amusement),  instead  of  the 
traditionary  feuds  which  existed  in 
some  earlier  generations. 

Ash-Wednesday  used  to  be  a  day 
of  even  greater  mortification  at 
Eton  than  elsewhere.  Besides  the 
regular  work  of  a  whole-school-day, 
there  was  the  special  service  in 
chapel,  and  formerly  also  a  lecture 
from  one  of  the  fellows,  so  that  the 
boys  had  scarcely  half  an  hour  to 
themselves.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  was  not  any  special  ecclesiasti- 
cal strictness,  but  to  prevent  the 
school  from  attending  the  Eton  pig- 
fair,  held  on  that  day.  The  pigs 
used  to  be  penned  in  the  pubUc 
road  fronting  the  dames'  and  tutors' 
houses ;  an  arrangement  which  sub- 
jected the  unhappy  animals  to  many 
indignities,  a  protruding  tail  being 
occasionally  cut  off  atid  carried  away 
as  a  trophy.    This,  as  might  be  ex- 


pected, led  to  desperate  battles  ^tli 
the  pig-drovers.  The  Windsor  fairs 
are  even  to  this  day  the  scene  of 
occasional ''  rows  "  with  the  show- 
men and  populace,  though  the  hos- 
tilities are  not  so  systematic  as 
formerly,  when  a  whole  troop  of 
strolling  players  —  downs,  heroes 
in  armour,  and  even  ^'ladies"  in 
tights  and  spangles — might  be  seen 
to  descend  from  their  outside  stage, 
stung  beyond  endurance  by  cradi- 
ers  and  peashooters,  and  eng<^;e  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  their  as- 
sailants below.  Windsor  Fair,  it 
should  be  said,  is  strictly  "  out  of 
bounds;"  for  which  reason,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  the  masters  in  his 
evidence,  "  every  boy  in  the  school 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  go;" 
no  real  attempt  is  made  to  stop  the 
practice,  but  (probably  as  a  point 
of  honour  on  the  side  of  the  mas- 
ters) "  one  or  two  lower  boys  who 
are  unlucky  enough  to  get  caught 
are  severely  punished."* 

Mention  has  been  already  made 
of  the  Long  Chamber  Theatricals. 
Though  the  days  have  long  passed 
when  head-masters  like  IJdall  and 
Bitwise  were  the  authors  and  mana- 
gers, and  cardinals  sat  amongst  the 
audience,  the  drama,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  was  revived  there  from 
time  to  time.  Addison's  'Cato' 
was  got  up  for  representation  in 
Dr  Barnard's  mastership,  but  the 
performance  was  unfortunately  in- 
terrupted. Gkorge  Hardinge  (the 
Welsh  judge)  tells  the  story  in  a 
letter  to  Nichols.  He  was  to  per- 
form Cato ;  and  in  those  days  Cato 
was  nothing  without  a  full-bot- 
tomed wig — at  least  so  Hardinge 
thought,  remembering,  as  he  says, 
Pope's  line — 

"Cato's  long^  vig,  flowered  gown,  and 
lackered  chair."  f 

An  old  wig  was  at  last  found  in 
the   i^op    of   a  Windsor  barber, 


*  See  Public  Schools  Beport,  App.,  p.  140. 

i*  This  wig  was  an  eaaential  property  to  the  character  of  the  noble  BomaiL 
When  Bichard  ComberUnd  acted  in  tiie  tragedy  at  Bary  School,  he  aaya— *  A 
full-bottomed  periwig  for  Cato,  and  female  attire  for  Portia  and  Marcia,  bor- 
rowed from  the  maida  of  the  lodging-house,  were  the  chief  artidea  of  our  scanty 
wardrobe." 
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which  was  pronounced  quite  the 
correct  thing,  and   which,  for  a 
small  conaideration,  the  barber  un- 
dertook to  turn  out  as  good  as  new. 
Some  ladies  were  invited,  and  the 
perfonnance   began;    but   in   the 
midst  of  the  Boman's  soliloquy,  an 
unexpected  actor  rushed  upon  the 
stage — Dr  Barnard  himself,  boiling 
with  wrath  at  the  unlicensed  per- 
formance.   He  tore  off  the  wig  and 
toga  from  the  dismayed  Cato,  and 
dispersed  actors  and  audience.  The 
wig  he  hung  up  in  his  study  as  a 
trophy;  and  there,  after  some  time, 
it  was  recognised  by  Dr  Burton, 
the  yice-provost,  as  his  own  cast- 
off  property.      So  well   had   the 
barber   restored   it,  that  Burton, 
who  was  a  man  of  small  economies, 
claimed  it,  and  took  it  into  wear 
again,  declaring  that  it  was  really 
as  good  as  new.    "  The  anecdote  *' 
(says  Hardinge)  ''lasted  Barnard 
for  a  month."    He  ought,  indeed, 
to  have  had  more  sympathy  with 
these  dramatic  aspirations ;  for  he 
was  himself  an  admirable  mimic, 
and — according  to  the  same  author- 
ity— "if  nature  had  given   him 
Garrick's  features  and  figure,  he 
would  have  been  scarcely  inferior 
to  him  in  theatrical  powers." 

Richard  Forson  wrote  a  sort  of 
musical  masque,  a  combination  of 
songs  and  dialogue,  which  was  also 
acted  in  Long  Chamber.    The  sub- 
ject was  the  "  wall  of  brass,"  sug- 
gested by  Friar  Bacon    as  a  na- 
tional fortification ;  but  the  idea  is 
transferred   to  Dr  Faustus.     The 
author    entitled  it,  *  Out  of   the 
Frying-pan  into  the  Fire.'     The 
cast  was  as  follows : — ^Dr  Faustus, 
Stephenson  ;  Satan,  Chafie ;  Luci- 
fer, Goodall  (afterwards  provost); 
Punch,  Porson ;  Vulcan,  W.  Moore ; 
Joan,  "  Mrs  Smith,  the  real  wife  of 
Hob  Smith/'    The  piece,  of  no  re- 
markable merit,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

But  the  palmy  days  of  Eton 
amateurs  irere  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Lfong  Chamber  perform- 
ances. There  had  been  more  than 
one   theatre  set   up,  at  different 


periods,  by  the  oppidans;  one  at 
least  during  CoodaU's  head-master- 
ship, in  which  Frederick  Hamilton 
Cornwall  and  Henry  Whittington 
were  leading  actors;  and  several 
during  Keate's  subsequent  reign. 
With  the  best  of  these  later  com- 
panies (who  had  lost  some  of  their 
number  by  the  expulsions  which 
followed  the  Rebellion  of  1818), 
the  college  actors,  when  Long 
Chamber  was  tabooed,  coalesced, 
and  formed  a  very  strong  corps. 
There  are  few  Etonians  of  that  day 
who  will  not  thank  us  for  preserv- 
ing in  these  pages  the  vivid  lan- 
guage in  which  one  of  them  recalls 
the  triumphs  "  quorum  pars  magna 

''Our  theatre  was  first  started 
by  Qermaine  Lavie  and  Howard — 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle, — and  a  boat- 
loft  belonging  to  Hester  was  the 
scene  of  action.  Afterwards  a  far 
better  establishment  was  formed  in 
Datchet  Lane,  Windsor,  where  a 
large  warehouse  was  hired  of  Mason 
the  coal-merchant,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  Moultrie  con- 
ducted the  affairs  on  behalf  of  the 
collegers,  and  Crawfurd  represented 
the  oppidan  interests. 

"I  look  back  with  wondrous 
pleasure  to  the  exhibitions  of  those 
days :  we  certainly  had  some  pro- 
digiously fine  actors,  but  there  is 
one  who  is  indelibly  unpressed 
upon  my  memory  —  St  Vincent 
Bowen:  his  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
Oakley,  Bob  Acres,  Old  Rapid, 
Lord  Duberley,  Sir  Robert  Bram- 
ble, and  Old  Philpotts,  were  mar- 
vellous performances.  I  have  seen 
much  professional  acting,  and  have 
paid  much  attention  to  it;  but 
after  a  lapse  of  forty-five  years  I 
can  recall  every  look  and  gesture  of 
this  great  actor,  before  whom  we 
all  quailed,  and  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  never  saw  his  equal.  Moul- 
trie, Hare,  Maclean,  Bidlock,  Craw- 
furd, Wilder,  Buxton,  were  the 
other  chief  actors.  Never  were 
colleger  and  oppidan  feuds  more 
completely  quashed,  never  were 
nearer  and  dearer  boyiah  fiiend- 
ships  formed,  never  was  there  leas 
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of  mischief  and  profligacy  in  the 
school.  The  masters  knew  this 
well,  and  winked  at  the  contraband 
amusement ;  bat  unluckily  our  suc- 
cess tended  to  vanity,  and  vanity 
to  ruin.  '  The  Iron  Chest '  was  got 
up  at  considerable  expense,  and 
very  strongly  cast,  as  follows : — 


"  The  Iron  Chest. 

Sir  Edward  Mortimer,     Cravfurd, 

FlTZHARDINQ, 

WellesUy* 

WiLFORD,    . 

WUder.i 

Adam  Wintsrton,     .        Buxton. 

Bawbold,  . 

WUmoi, 

Samson,     . 

Moultrie. 

Armrtrono, 

Baitucomhe. 

Orson, 

Maiurin, 

Helen, 

Parker.X 

Blanche,  . 

Cox. 

Barbara,   . 
Judith, 

Poeiltfurtan, 
B«ale9.i 

'^Fenley's  theatrical  band  was 
hired  for  the  dramatic  music,  and 
the  choristers  from  St  George's 
Chapel  sang  the  concerted  pieces. 
Tickets  were  given  to  the  ladies  of 
Windsor  and  Eton,  to  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  many  inhab- 
itants, and  some  of  these  wise- 
acres made  it  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  same  day  at  the  pro- 
vost's table.  The  issue  was  obvious: 
the  unlucky  manager  was  sent  for 
into  chambers,  and  was  quietly  in- 
formed that  any  more  of  this  court- 
ing the  popularis  aura  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  expulsion. 
We  once  more  played  'Speed  the 
Plough,'  and  then  the  curtain 
dropped  for  ever  upon  Datchet 
Lane.  I  rambled  into  the  ware- 
house not  many  years  ago,  and 
there  still  remained  upon  the  walls 
the  old  dungeon-scene  painted  for 
*  Rob  Roy.*  I  question  whether  I 
should  have  gazed  on  the  real  Tol- 
booth  with  half  the  interest. 

"  In  my  unlimited  admiration  for 
that  great  actor,  Bowen,  I  must 
not  lose  sight  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Moultrie  in  domestic  pa- 
thos was  unrivalled;  it  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  tears  on  the 
cheeks  of  some  dare-devU  upper- 


division  boy — some  stalwart  stroke 
of  the  ten-oar,  or  captain  of  the 
eleven — as  they  contemplated  his 
Job  Thomberry;  while  in  broad 
farce— 

'Batoatcher,  Quaker,  corporal,  or  Jew'Q— 

his  quaint  humour  was  equally  pop- 
ular. Wilder,  elegant  and  gnioeful 
in  declamation,  if  somewhat  artifi- 
cial; Donald  Maclean,  the  fop  or 
sparkling  man  of  fashion;  Hare 

SLord  Listowel),  admirable  as  an 
Irishman,  or  in  the  eccentricities  of 
Sir  Abel  Handy;  Bullock  (the  late 
Common  Sergeant),  as  the  testy  old 
man,  especially  good  in  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute;  Howard  (Lord Carlisle), 
although,  me  judice,  a  failure  in 
tragedy,  and  ungainly  in  person  for 
the  heroes  of  comedy,  played  Mrs 
Oakley  and  Mrs  Candour  mtb 
extraordinary  power  and  success. 

"  We  were  too  good  judges  to 
meddle  with  Shakespeare.  The 
brilliant  repartee  of  Sheridan  and 
the  sly  equivoque  of  Colman,  by 
their  own  innate  merit,  aided  onr 
boyish  interpretation ;  and  we  cau- 
tiously avoided  the  usual  pitfall  of 
amateurs,  who,  seeing  a  piece  writ- 
ten especially  to  suit  the  qualifica- 
tions of  certain  actors,  seize  on  it 
eagerly — of  course  merely  repro- 
ducing a  servile,  and  generally  an 
infamously  bad  imitation. 

*'  The  contraband  nature  of  onr 
amusement — like  the  peat-reek  of 
the  mountain -still,  or  the  snared 
pheasant  of  the  poacher — doubled 
its  zest  I  have  seen  legitimised 
school  theatricals,  when,  under  the 
drill  of  a  dramatic  usher,  the  best 
boy  has  played  Cato,  the  favourite 
boy  Juba,  the  prettiest  boy  Marcia, 
and  the  naughtiest  boy  SyphaL 
I  have  seen  Colman  excised  and 
Bowdlerised;  but  it  was  melan- 
choly work  :  and  between  the  acts 
one  could  not  but  remember  Quin's 
reflection,  *If  eating  turtle  were 
but  a  crime,  the  enjoyment  would 
be  perfect' 


•  Now  Lord  Cowley.        +  Now  Fellow  of  Eton.        t  Now  Major-G«nei»I. 
§  Now  Revising  Barrister  for  Middlesex. 

11  'The  Eton  Rosciad.*— By  Lord  Carlisle,  in  the  MS.  magazine  called  *Hor» 
OtiossB.' 
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"I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
Sheridan  and   Colman  somewhat 
nsorped  the  rights  of  Homer  and 
Horace;  still,  when  we  look  to  the 
career  of  many  concerned,  we  can- 
not say  that  much  harm  was  done. 
Amongst  our  dramcUia  persona:  we 
can  number  (besides  minor  honours) 
one  double-first  and  four  first  classes, 
a  Latin  Verse,  and  a  Newdigate,  at 
Oxford;    and  at  Cambridge  two 
wranglers,  a   first-lass    classic,  a 
BqWb    scholar,    two    Chancellor's 
English  medals,  and  one  Browne's. 
No  charge  of  effeminacy  attaches 
to  those  who   made   the   female 
characters    their    specialty.     The 
'Helen '  whom  we  saw  bending  over 
the  lifeless  form  of  Mortimer  was 
second   to   none  over  Northamp- 
tonshire.     Her  sovhreUe  'Blanche' 
went,  and  probably  still  goes,  with 
the  hfist  with  Drake  and  the  Baron. 
Others  have  exchanged  the  ringlets 
for  the  counsellor's  wig,  and  the 
bands  for  those  of  the  Church ; 
would  that    the   employments  of 
every  'after  four'  could  bear  as 
honest  a  scrutiny  as  those  afford- 
ed by  the   ^scenas  nne   aulceU   et 
ottro '  of  Datchet  Lane!" 

Of  the  oppidan  manager,  Craw- 
ford, his  brother  actor  Lord  Carlisle 
thus  speaks  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  *  Eton  Eosciad.'  [The  com- 
pany are  supposed  to  have  met  to 
choose  a  chairman  upon  Bowen's 
retirement] : — 

"  Last  Crawf  urd  came ;  but  viun  the  weak 

pretence 
Justly  to  tell  his  yaried  excellenoe. 
To  no  range  bounded,  by  no  part  repelled. 
He  all  attempted,  and  in  all  excelled ; 
The  young,  the  old,  the  country  and  the 

town, 
Th'  accomplished  gallant  or  the  honest 

clown  ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  formed  alike  to  please 
With  comic  humour  and  with  native  ease. 
"The  crowd  had  {Missed;  the  judges 


And  thus  at  once  impartially  decreed : 
'  Long  may  yo  all  in  fame  and  union  lire ! 
Applause  to   each,  as  each  deserves,  we 

grive  ; 
To  thee  the  preference  ;—Crawfurd,  take 

the  chair. 
Nor  leave  it  tUl  you  place  an  equal  there/  ** 

Keate  ^was  not  inclined  to  deal 
hardly  ^th  these  unlicensed  the- 


atres, though  no  doubt  they  drew 
off  much  of  the  talent  of  the  school 
from  severer  studies.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  Speeches  were 
never  so  good  at  Eton  as  during 
the  rage  for  the  drama.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  declamations  (which 
generally  have  the  lion's  share  of 
the  programme)  are  never  very 
popular  with  schoolboys;  and  it 
had  been  always  the  custom  as 
soon  as  the  first  word  was  spoken 
on  Election  Monday  (on  which  day 
the  holidays  began),  for  the  boys 
to  rush  down  to  the  respective 
conveyances  which  were  in  waiting 
to  take  them  home.  In  1819,  it 
was  known  that  the  two  last  speak- 
ers, Wilder  and  Crawfurd,  were  to 
give  a  taste  of  their  quality,  one  in 
tragedy  and  the  other  in  comedy, 
and  were  set  down  for  'Caracta- 
cus,'  and  Swift's  'Monody  on  his 
own  death.'  Nearly  the  whole 
school  patiently  and  voluntarily 
sat  out  a  couple  of  hours  devoted 
to  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Sophocles,  and 
Demosthenes,  for  the  sake  of  wit- 
nessing this  last  appearance  of  their 
two  favourite  actors. 

Some  few  years  afterwards  the 
dramatic  spirit  revived  again,  and 
a  very  promising  company  was 
formed,  who  hired  what  is  now 
Tumock's  large  room  for  their 
scene  of  operations.  After  some 
successful  performances,  Sheridan's 
*  Bivals  ' — that  stock  piece  of  am- 
ateurs— ^was  cast  for  representation. 
The  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has 
gone  out  as  Chief  Justice  to  Cey- 
lon ;  the  late  Marquess  of  Down- 
shire  was  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger ;  and  , 
the  present  worthy  Provost  of  Eton 
was  expected  to  be  great  in  Mrs 
Malaprop.  But  unluckily,  having 
taken  to  learn  their  parts  in  school, 
Keate  detected  the  whole  affair, 
even  to  the  cast  of  the  characters  ; 
and  startled  the  members  of  the 
corps  by  calling  them  up  one  by 
one  at  lesson,  under  their  assumed 
names,  beginning  with  the  ladies ; 
and  the  performance  was  thus  un- 
fortunately stopped. 

There   have  been  modem    am- 
ateurs, more  or  less  successful,  at 
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many  periods  since  this,  both  in 
college  and  among  the  oppidans ; 
aspiring  even  occasionally  to  the 
performance  of  a  French  piece. 
And  the  Eton  authorities,  like 
those  of  some  other  public  schools, 
have  now  given  them  at  least  a  tacit 
sanction. 

Eton  was  the  first  public  school 
to  set  up  a  "  magazine"  of  its  own. 
The  original  attempt  was  a  com- 
plete success.  The  'Microcosm' 
was  published  by  Charles  Knight 
the  elder,  then  a  bookseller  at 
Windsor,  in  1786  and  1787.  The 
working  editor  was  Qeorge  Can- 
ning, and  several  of  the  articles 
were  written  by  him.  The  other 
principal  contributors  were  Sydney 
Smith's  brother  Robert  (better 
known  as  "Bobus"),  John  Frere, 
Lord  Henry  Spencer,  and  Joseph 
Melluish.  Knight  gave  fifty  guineas 
for  the  copyright  of  the  maga- 
zine—a sum  surely  never  realised 
by  any  school  periodical  since — 
and  Canning  and  he  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse,  honourable  to 
both,  long  after  the  Eton  school- 
boy had  risen  to  be  a  statesman. 
But  the  ' Microcosm'  lasted  scarcely 
two  years,  and  was  closed  at  the 
departure  of  its  leading  contri- 
butors from  the  school  It  was 
not  until  sixteen  years  after  that 
the  '  Miniature'  succeeded ;  edited, 
by  a  somewhat  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, by  Stratford  Canning,  cousin 
of  the  great  minister,  who  was 
then  a  King's  scholar,  and  after- 
wards became  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  It  was  clever,  but,  like 
its  predecessor,  shortlived.  Murray, 
the  publisher,  bought  up  the  old 
stock,  and  some  years  afterwards 
brought  out  a  new  edition.  It  did 
not  sell,  but  *'  got  him  the  reputa- 
tion," says  Mr  Knight,  "  of  a  dever 
publisher,"  and  led  to  lus  intro- 
duction to  George  Canning;  and 
from  this  political  connection  arose 
in  time  tiie  'Quarterly  Review,' 
Both  of  these  early  Eton  magazines 
were  somewhat  ambitious  in  their 
subjects,  and  more  didactic  in  their 
style  than  their  modem  successors. 
Of  these  there  have  been  several 


from  time  to  time,  of  some  of  whicli 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  very  names  have 
perished,  and  others  which  have  not 
much  better  claim  to  preservatioo. 
Among  these  ephemerals  were  the 
'Salt-bearer'  and  the  'GoU^ 
Magazine.'  The  latter  was  in  man- 
uscript, and  was  published  in  ooca- 
sionad  numbers  in  1818  and  1819. 
It  had  great  success  for  a  time ;  bat 
after  a  while,  whether  from  n^ect 
or  from  the  want  of  the  infosion  of 
fresh  blood,  it  declined  both  in 
ability  and  prosperity.  Some  of  its 
contributors  seceded  :  chief  among 
them,  "Peter  Foeticus"  (destined 
soon  to  win  higher  favour  with  the 
public  under  the  signature  of 
"  Qerard  Montgomeiy"),  who,  with 
small  reliance  on  any  pen  bat  his 
own,  started  a  rival  miscellany  with 
the  title  of  'Horse  Otiosffi.'  In 
those  pages — ^which,  like  the  maga- 
zine, were  not  printed — appeared 
"My  Brother's  Grave,"  the  "Lines 

to ,"  and  "  The  HaU  of  my 

Fathers  " — ^wonderful  productions 
for  a  boy :  the  two  first  periiaps 
not  surpassed  by  any  poem  of  the 
writer's  maturer  years.  Each  nnm- 
ber  opened  with  a  smart  address 
in  "  Whistlecraf t "  metre,  "<^  om- 
nibtu  rebus  et  quibuedam  aiiUt*'  in 
which  the  knout — a  pretty  knotty 
one— was  freely  administered  to  all 
who  excited  Peter's  spleen  or  rir- 
airy.  But  in  1821  appeared  'The 
Etonian ' — Slighter  and  more  popnltf 
in  style  than  its  predecessor  Uie  'Mi- 
crocosm,' but  conducted  with  at  least 
equal  ability,  and  enjoying  a  wid^ 
general  reputation.  Poetry,  senti- 
mental and  comic,  romantic  fictioDt 
and  the  realities  of  schoolboy  life,al| 
found  a  place  in  its  pages,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  cleverly  handled. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  body 
of  contributors,  but  the  controlling 
staff  were  a  set  of  some  seven  or 
eight,  who,  under  fictitious  nam^ 
formed  an  imaginary  society  called 
"  The  King  of  Qubs."  Some  of 
the  reported  meetings  of  this  clab 
are  amongst  the  most  amnsing 
articles.  The  real  names  of  these 
young  writers  are  now  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  several  have  won 
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for  themselves  bigh  literary  dis- 
tinction since.  Too  many — ^^and 
those  of  the  highest  promise — have 
passed  away  before  their  fall  de- 
velopment Foremost  of  these  is 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed — a 
name  even  now  less  generally 
honoured  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
thoneh  his  remains  have  at  last 
found  an  English  publisher.  Many 
of  his  poems  have  a  grace  and 
beauty  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  English  writer ;  and 
his  personal  character,  both  in  boy- 
hood and  in  manhood,  made  him 
as  warmly  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  he  was  admired  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  powers. 

"  With  poignant  earcasm  and  sly  equi- 
voque^     S 
And  many  a  corunoation,  bright  though 

brief. 
Of  wit,  and  humour  more  akin  than  wit 
To  genius — drawing  off  intrusiye  eyes 
From  that  intensity  of  human  love, 
And  that  most  deep  and  tender  sympathy 
Close  guarded  in  the  chambers  of  his 
heart.  "• 

If  it  is  sad  to  think  that  Praed 
died  at  37,  it  is  sadder  still  that 
his  schoolfellow  poet  should  have 
had  to  say  of  him,  with  so  much 
truth,  that 

"His  generation  knew  him  not," 

and  that  America  should  have  been 
beforehand  with  us  in  recognising 
his  remarkable  powers  by  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems. 

Bat  Praed's  sun  at  least  went 
down  in  its  brightness.  It  was  not 
so  with  one  of  his  feUow-Etonian 
writers,  of  perhaps  even  greater 
ability  though  of  less  attractive 
personal  qualities.  William  Sydney 
Walker,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable amongst  Eton's  many 
remarkable  scholars,  has  left  even 
less  of  a  popular  name  and  far 
more  melancholy  recollections  be- 
hind him.  Possibly  the  very  pre- 
cocity of  his  genius  in  boyhood  was 
either  the  symptom  or  the  cause  of 


that  morbid  mental  excitement 
T^hich  made  his  life  a  useless  one, 
and  threw  its  shadow  over  all  his 
later  years.  Before  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  he  '*  had  read  history  exten- 
sively'' at  five  years  old.  At  Eton, 
the  feats  of  genius  recorded  of  him 
would  seem  quite  as  apocryphal,  if 
they  were  not  formally  vouched  for 
by  living  witnesses.  He  could  re- 
peat the  whole  of  Homer,  Horace, 
and  Virgil  by  heart,  says  an  Eton 
witness  before  the  Hoyal  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  not  only  that,  but 

"He  could  be  called  up  in  school, 
havinff  an  English  Shakespeare  in  his 
hand  [instead  of  the  proper  book],  and 
take  up  a  lesson  anywhere  that  it 
might  oe  going  on  :  he  could  constrae 
a  passage  expression  by  expression, 
parse  it  word  by  word,  answer  any 
question  that  was  asked  him,  and 
afterwards  sit  down  to  his  Shake- 
speare." f 

Some  one  once  told  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh that  Walker  "  could  turn  any- 
thing into  Greek  verse."  Sir  James 
proposed  a  page  of  the  'Court 
Guide  ;'  and  it  was  done.  To  such 
a  boy,  of  course,  the  usual  "  poena" 
of  lines  from  a'  Greek  or  Latin  poet 
to  learn  by  heart  could  be  no  kind 
of  punishment  at  all ;  so  that  when 
his  peculiar  powers  had  once  been 
discovered,  Greek  verses  were  set 
him  instead.  He  had  many  of 
the  unpleasant  habits  of  genius. 
Slovenly,  absent,  ill-tempered, 
awkward,  and  odd,  he  was  not 
happy  at  Eton.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  bullying,  in 
those  days  of  rougher  school  Uf  e, 
and  would  sometimes  even  rush 
into  the  masters'  rooms  to  escape 
from  his  tormentors.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  boyish  sufferings 
injured  his  health  and  broke  his 
spirit,  and  that  much  of  the  mental 
unhappiness  of  his  after-life  was 
the  consequence.  But  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable and  less  painful  to  believe, 
with  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr 
Moultrie,  that  the  true  source  lay 


*  '  The  Dream  of  Life,'  by  John  Moultrie, 
f  Rev.  E.  Coleridge's  Evidenoe,  Eton,  3720. 
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in  the  infirmities,  and  not  in  the 
persecutions  of  genius.  A  harass- 
ing disease  had  also  probably  its 
share  in  the  gloomy  religious  doubts 
which  embittered  his  mature  life, 
and  the  indolence  which  left  no 
worthy  result  from  such  extra- 
ordinary natural  powers.  He  re- 
signed his  fellowship,  and  would 
have  died  in  utter  poverty  but  for 
the  noble  generosity  of  an  old 
schoolfellow,  which  makes  even  his 
sad  stoty  bright  in  the  memory  of 
all  Etonians.  Winthrop  Praed  set 
him  free  from  debt,  and  made  a 
provision  for  his  future  years,  by 
a  little  pious  fraud  which  might 
spare  his  delicacy.  Another  friend 
and  fellow-coUegian  (George  Craw- 
shay  of  Gateshead)  offer^  him  a 
home  for  life,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  survive  long  enough  to 
accept 

Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  was 
another  of  the  ''  Club,"  and  Eton 
has  edso  to  regret  his  loss  too  early 
in  a  useful  Ufe.  But  several  sur- 
vive ;  and  John  Moultrie  at  least 
has  carried  out  the  promise  of  his 
'  Etonian'  authorship.  Several  of 
his  poems  which  appeared  there, 
have,  like  Praed's  youthful  verses, 
fully  maintained  their  ground  when 
republished  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  author's  maturer  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all — 
'*  (}odiva" — ^has  not  been  included 
by  Mr  Moultrie  in  his  collected 
poems,  from  what  most  of  those 
who  remember  it  will  consider  an 
over-scrupulous  taste. 

There  have  been  a  host  of  modem 
successors,  at  different  dates,  to  the 
'  Etonian,'  but  none  have  made  any 
approach  to  it  in  ability,  and  none 
have  had  more  than  a  very  brief 
existence.  The  '  Eton  Miscellany ' 
is  no  exception,  though  amongst  its 
most  frequent  contributors  were 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  and  Frauds  Hast- 
ings Doyla  The  'Oppidan,'  the 
'Bureau,'  the  'Eton  School  Magar 
due,'  the  '  Porticus  Etonensis,'  the 
'  Ol»erver,'  and  the  '  Phosnix,'  are 
probably  siU  but  forgotten  even  by 


their  contributors,  and  certainly 
have  no  daim  to  resusdtation.  The 
chief  literary  effort  of  the  present 
day  is  the  '  Eton  College  Chix>nicle,' 
started  in  1863,  whi(£  assumes  to 
be  little  more  than  a  school  news- 
paper, eschewing  essays,  fiction,  and 
poetry,  and  merely  recording  sueh 
matters  of  fact  as  boat-races,  foot- 
ball and  cricket  matches,  ice  ^, 
with  criticisms  thereupon.  The 
editors,  in  their  introductory  ad- 
dress, express  their  confidence  that 
it  will  prove  '*  an  especial  boon  to 
parents,"  as  it  "will  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  place  of  lettos, 
which  often,  ^m  press  of  circum- 
stances and  time,  boys  omit  to 
write."  Of  this  latter  fact  there  is 
no  question ;  and  whatever  parents 
may  think  of  the ''  boon,"  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  a  fourth- 
form  boy,  who  is  under  a  chronic 
pressure  of  "circumstances"  as  re- 
gards his  correspondence,  will  find 
it  very  convenient  to  buy  a  ready- 
made  letter  (for  the  small  sum  of 
threepence)  requiring  nothing  but 
a  stamp  and  an  address  to  be  ready 
for  the  post.  The  '  Chronide'  ia  at 
any  rate  very  well  managed,  and 
very  useful  in  its  way. 

The  Eton  Debating  Society  has 
had  a  longer  and  more  successful 
existence.  It  is  better  known  by 
its  soubriquet  of  "  Pop,"  supposed 
to  be  a  contraction  of  Fopina,  the 
rooms  where  it  was  held  for  many 
years  having  been  over  a  cookshop 
or  confectioner's.  It  was  first  ia- 
stituted  in  1811,  when  Charles  Fox 
Townshend  (who  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Marquess,  and 
died  young)  was  the  first  president, 
and  it  has  gone  on  ever  since  with 
considerable  popularity  and  suc- 
cess. The  preparation  of  these 
speeches  leads  to  a  certain  amount 
of  historical  reading  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  the  chief  attraction  of 
"  Pop  "  lies  in  its  being  a  sort  of 
social  dub,  where  papers  and  re- 
views are  taken  in ;  and,  as  the 
numbers  are  strictly  limited  (origin- 
ally twenty-two,  since  increased  to 
twenfy-eight),  to  be  elected  into  the 
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Society  gives  a  boy  a  certain  degree 
of  prestige  in  the  school     In  sum- 
mer the  debates  are  almost  nomi- 
nal, oat-door  attractions  being  too 
strong ;  but  in  winter  they  some- 
times last  for  several  hours,  and  are 
kept  up  with  great   spirit    The 
members    are  cdmost   exclusively 
oppidans,  this  being  one  of  the 
points  where  the  jealousy  between 
them  and  the  collegers  comes  out 
very   distinctly.     A   few   of   the 
latter  are  admitted,  but  only  when 
they  have  some  special  claim  to 
popularity.    Modem  politics  are  by 
no  means  excluded  from  the  debates, 
as  is  the  rule  at  some  school  debat- 
ing-societies.   Eton  boys  have  gene- 
rally been  enthusiastic  politicians, 
usually  of  the  thorough  "Church 
and  King"  type.  They  took  George 
IV.'s  side  in  the  matter  of  the 
Queen's  trial,  and  fought  the  Wind- 
sor mob  on  his  behalf  on  the  night 
of  his  coronation.    There  was  an 
"opposition"  party  in  the  school, 
small  in  number,  who  were  warm 
partisans  of  the  Queen,  and  had 
drawn  up  an  address  to  her,  which, 
however,  they  were  persuaded  not 
to  send.      The  traditions  of  the 
school  are  still,  in  the  main,  stoutly 
opposed  to  anything  like  radicalism, 
and  a  strong  body  of  the  boys  did 
battle  against  the  "  Clewer  roughs" 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  can- 
didate at  the  last  Windsor  election. 
The  improvements  carried  out  of 
late  years  in  the  buildings  and  other 
arrangements  at  Eton  have  been 
very  great.     The  schools  in  which 
some  of  the  divisions  were  taught — 
especially  those  in  the  old  college 
chambers  on  the  ground  floor — were 
very  close  and  inconvenient    But 
in  the  summer  of  1863  a  block  of 
new  buildings  was  completed,  which 
contains   thirteen  class-rooms,  be- 
sides a  music -room,  with  the  ac- 
cesses  and   staircases  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  crowding  and  con- 
fusion which  occasionally  used  to 
take    place.    The  old  Upper  and 
Lower  Schools  remain  unaltered; 
indeed,  there  are  historical  interests 
associated  even  with  their  homeli- 


est features  which  no  Etonian  would 
wish  to  see  desecrated  by  any  mo< 
dem  restorer.  The  latter  room  is 
still  very  much  what  it  was  in  Eliz- 
abeth's days.  There  yet  remain 
the  double  row  of  unsightly  oaken 
pillars  said  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  when  provost, 
and  to  have  had  painted  on  them 
portraits  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors; and  which,  by  the  singu- 
larity of  their  arrangement,  gave 
rise  to  a  tradition  of  the  room  hav- 
ingbeen  originally  the  college  stable. 
Each  pair  of  pillars  has  been  con- 
nected by  wooden  arches  of  more 
modem  date,  probably  added  when 
the  Upper  School  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  the 
oaken  *' shuts"  of  the  windows 
may  still  be  read  the  names  of  the 
scholars  carved  as  they  were  elected 
off  to  Eing^s,  which  struck  Pepys 
on  his  visit  as  so  "  pretty "  a  cus- 
tom. On  the  farthest  shutter  are 
those  of  the  election  of  1564,  the 
chief  authors  of  the  poems  which 
welcomed  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
previous  year;  and  there  are  some 
names  of  even  earlier  date.  The 
Hall  is  now  one  of  the  finest  inte- 
riors of  its  kind,  having  been  en- 
tirely refitted  with  a  noble  open 
roof,  screens,  and  galleries,  chiefly 
by  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  pre- 
sent Fellows,  Mr  Wilder.  In  the 
course  of  these  improvements  some 
fine  old  stone  fireplaces,  long  con- 
cealed, were  brought  to  light  and 
restored,  and  the  old  unsightly 
stove  in  the  middle  done  away  with. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  out- 
side is  still  disfigured  by  some  mo- 
dem excrescences  of  building.  The 
boys  have  now  an  excellent  library 
of  their  own,  first  originated  in 
1820  by  some  of  the  contributors 
to  the  'Etonian,'  and  held  at  the 
college  booksellers',  but  removed  in 
1845  to  the  very  handsome  room 
built  by  the  college  for  the  purpose, 
and  largely  increased  by  gifts  of 
books  from  Dr  Hawtrey,  then  head- 
master— one  of  the  many  instances 
of  his  liberality  in  all  that  could 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
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welfare  of  the  school.  Some  old 
Etonian  relics  are  collected  there ; 
amongst  them  hangs  on  the  wall  a 
long  roll  of  "Bacchus**  verses  by 
Porson.* 

In  the  matter  of  bullying,  fag- 
ging, and  fighting — ^which  in  ancient 
times  made  a  public  school  a  word 
of  awe  to  tender-hearted  English 
mothers — ^modern  Eton  has  become 
what  even  they  would  call  a  model 
school.  It  never  had,  at  any  time, 
the  evil  reputation  which  formerly 
attached  to  Westminster  and  Win- 
chester on  these  points.  So  smooth 
and  even  does  the  course  of  school- 
boy life  run  there  now,  that  Etonian 
fathers  are  apt  sometimes  to  doubt 
whether  their  sons  do  not  find 
things  made  rather  too  pleasant  for 
them — whether  a  little  more  of  the 
hardening  process  in  boyhood  might 
not  be  absolutely  good  for  those 
who  will  not  find  grown-up  life  en- 
tirely a  bed  of  roses.  They  do  not 
feel  sure  that  it  was  not  wholesome 
even  for  a  small  marquess  to  have  to 
use  his  fists ;  or  for  a  duke,  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life,  to  get 
that  "  extra  kick  "  which  was  once 
his  traditionary  welcome  at  Eton, 
and  which  might  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  to  the  extra  compli- 
ments which  society  was  sure  to 
award  him  hereafter.  They  look 
back  to  that  wager  of  combat  be- 
tween Dreadnought  and  Defiance 
in  the  playing-fields,  or  the  great 
"Battle  of  the  Bargees''  (a  dim 
tradition  even  amongst  the  oldest 
of  their  band,  and  which  unhappily 
seems  to  have  found  no  scicer 
votes),  and  say  to  themselves,  per- 
haps with  some  natural  exagger- 
ation of  the  past,  that  Eton  had 
its  giants  in  those  days.  When 
they  read  in  the  evidence  of  a 
modem  Etonian,  questioned  by  an 
old  Etonian  commissioner,  who  is 
surprised  to  find  the  boys  never 
fight,  the  naive  explanation  that  he 
supposes  it  is  "  because  they  funk 
each  other,'' t  they  protest  against  it 


as  a  libel  on  the  school.  It  is  with 
a  grim  satisfaction  that  they  hear 
stiU  of  collar-bones  broken  and 
knees  put  out  in  the  fierce  football 
bully,  when  heroes  meet  "at  the 
wolL"  For  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  great  Etonian  captain  who 
said  that  "  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton."  But  modern  or  ancient, 
colleger  or  oppidan,  they  hold  fast 
by  the  old  school,  wonderfully  un- 
changed in  tone  and  feeling  amidst 
the  many  social  changes  which  it 
has  only  shared  with  the  larger 
world  outside,  and  still  maintain- 
ing, not  only  in  their  own  partial 
estimate,  but  by  the  hearty  and  gene- 
rous testimony  of  non-Etonians,  the 
charter  of  the  "  Eton  gentleman." 


PosTSCBTFT. — ^The  collection  and 
publication  of  these  notices  of  Eton 
has,  of  course,  involved  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  with  Etonians  of 
all  dates.  We  have  received  letters 
critical,  complimentary,  co-opera- 
tive, and  corrective.  All  which  fell 
under  the  two  first  heads  we  have, 
with  a  magnanimous  impartiality, 
consigned  to  the  flames.  From  the 
others  we  make  a  selection  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  who  will  find 
here  and  there  a  purpureas  pannui 
which  deserves  a  better  fate  than 
the  waste-paper  basket  These  first 
fragments  give  a  lively  picture  of 
the  Eton  of  sixty  years  ago,  still 
bright  in  the  vigorous  memory  of 
the  writer : — 

"When  I  went  to  Eton,  Goodall 
was  head-master,  and  *  Cocky*  Keate 
ruled  the  lower  regions.  We  had  an  ex- 
cellent staff  of  lieutenants :  Thackeray, 
afterwards  provost  of  King's ;  Bethel,  a 
very  magnificent  gentleman;  Carter, 
now  vice-provost ;  Sumner,  the  most 
popular  of  tutors ;  Drury,  eheul  /acUe 
princeps,  in  all  things  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  his  day,  but  who  disap- 
peared in  a  clouded  noon.  In  the  lower 
school  were  Charles  Yonge,  Pliuntre, 
and  Knappi     The  system  of  the  school 


♦  See,  for  the  custom,  p.  218. 
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was  then,  as  now,  to  prepare  the  lessons 
of  the  day  with  one^s  tutor,  and  then 
take  them  up  to  construe  to  the  master 
of  the  division.  There  was  too  much 
tendency  to  favoritism;  either  from 
rank  or  ability,  some  had  the  lion's  share 
of  being  called  up.  I  conclude  this  is 
a  weak  point  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
system ;  but  it  acted  badly  at  Eton  in 
my  day;  it  damped  eager  aspirations, 
crashed  hope,  ana  induced  carelessness. 
The  fairest  chance  a  boy  had  was  in  his 
papers,  his  copy  of  verses,  his  theme, 
JUS  personal  stock  that  no  one  could 
-  toncn ;  and  as  he  rose  in  the  school  and 
reachc^i  *  play '  (confined  to  the  Sixth 
and  a  few  of  the  upper  division,  before 
the  head-master),  uniatever  abilities  he 
might  have  were  then  appreciated.  But 
of  this  special  teaching  the  collars 
reaped  the  chief  benefit;  not  many 
oppidans  remained  so  long ;  there  was 
a  great  drain  in  those  days  for  the  army 
and  navy.     .    .     . 

"  Our  battle-ground  was  the  playing- 
fields.  The  great  battle  in  my  time 
was  between  Coleridge  (now  Sir  John) 
and  Horace  Mann;  it  had  lasted  an 
hour,  when  Goodall  the  head-master 
came  down  and  stopped  it.  My  friend 
Rawnsley  also  fougnt  a  capital  fight 

with   one  W ,    a  big   bully,  and 

thrashed  him  off  in  twenty  minutes,  the 
Dnke  of  Leinster  giving  him  a  knee.  .  .  . 
"  I  think  the  type  of  our  time  was  to 
be  read  in  the  excellence  of  our  games. 
The  boats  were  first-rate  ;  the  eleven  of 
football,  and  the  eleven  of  cricket,  un- 
rivalled.   Then  there  were  games  illicit, 
but  winked  at ;  the  amateur  theatricals ; 
the  billiard-rooms — Huddleston's  up  in 
Windsor,  and  Gray's  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  where  you  sometimes  made  way 
for  your  tutor  !    There  was  even  Asco^ 
at  rare  intervals.     There  was  the  dear 
old  Christopher  in  the  midst  of  us, 
where  many  a  bowl  of  bishop  was  dis- 
cussed,  in  innocent  proportions,  pre- 
pared by  the  good  and  careful  Garraway. 
The  marvel  of  marvels  was,  that  amongst 
the  whole  600  all  enjoyed  their  own 
peculiar  privileges,  according  to  age  and 
standing,  without  disorder  or  collision 
— such  was  the  discipline  of  the  boys' 
own  creating — from  the  lowest  boy  to 
him  who  held  the  enviable  position  of 
Captain  of  the  school" 


This  next  refers  to  a  later  date  : — 

**  Any  record  of  Eton  seems  to  me 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
Henry  Knapp,  sometime  lower  master, 
and  my  excellent  friend  and  tutor.  He 
was  an  accurate  and  el^ant  scholar. 


and  in  working  his  pupiU  enforced  (as 
far  as  teaching  and  example  could  en- 
force it)  fiuent  and  vigorous  construinfi;. 
He  had  a  wondrous  facility  for  little 
classical  jeux  desprit.  We  were  once 
lying  on  the  bank  at  Medenham  Abbey 
after  a  gipsy  dinner,  when  he  amused 
himself  by  turning  the  whole  of  '  Billy 
Taylor '  into  hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters. It  was  never  committed  to  pajier, 
and  I  only  remember  fragments,  t.g, — 

'  Her  lily-white  hands  were  daubed  all 

over 
With  the  nasty  pitch  and  tar.' 
'  Nee  puduit  teneram  mctculdtse  bitvmine 

dextram,* 

*  A  gust  of  wind  blew  her  jacket  open, 

And   all    discovered    her    lily-white 
breast' 
'  Aura  tameti  vaiem  nimit  offUiota  remo- 

Virgmeique sinilt  mox patnire  nivet* 

*  Then  she  called  for  sword  and  pistol, 

Which  did  come  at  her  command.* 
.     .     .     '  entem  pottfUat — efuisadesC 

"  How  perfectly  O vidian  !  and  how 
far  superior  to  Dmry's  version  of  the 
same  lines  in  '  Arundines  Cami '  1  And 
this  reminds  me  that  Knapp's  sportive 
vein  was  as  happy  in  ffnglish  as  in 
Latin.  A  letter  of  his  now  lies  before 
me,  in  which  he  says : —  *  Have  you  seen 
the  *  Arundines  Cami '  ?  What  a  labor 
ineptiarumf  a  provost  of  Eton  translat- 
ing *  Humpty  bumpty  sat  on  a  wall !' 
I  can  fancy  old  Cam  thus  rebuking 
him: — 

'  No  wreath  of  bavs  will  I  accord 
To  deck  your  hoary  hair  ; 
A  pap-boat  be  Tour  best  reward, 
Or  perforatea  chair. 

Shall  woods  which  draok  sweet  Mason's 
lay 

Rejoice  in  '  Cat  and  Fiddle '? 
Can  groves  that  heard  enraptured  Gray 

KcSpond  to '  Diddle-diddle'l 

Sing  not  Bo-Peep  at  evening  late 
In  search  of  sheep  that  wander ; 

Trv  Shakespeare  (if  you  m««(  translate), 
Mot '  Goosey,  goosey,  gander.' 

Shame  on  the  Bard,  who  native  force 

Of  talent  thus  misuses. 
Makes  Pegasus  a  rocking-horse. 

And  nursemaids  of  the  Muses.' 

"  Enapp's  boys,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
were  ringleaders  in  the  playhouse.  He 
had  a  pretty  little  theatre  of  his  own  at 
Ringstead  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
some  very  clever  actors ;  and  a  favoured 
pupil  or  two  never  missed  joining  in 
the  Christmas  performances  there.  As- 
cot, likewise,  generally  brought  to  his 
table  Mathews,  Hook,  Terry,  Yates, 
Jamie  Henderson,  and  other  celebrities 
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of  the  footlights, — not,  however,  includ- 
ing Edmund  Kean,  to  whom  (as  I  can 
assure  Captain  Gronow)  he  never  spoke 
a  word  in  his  life.  Then  the  occasional 
rattle  up  to  London  with  him — the 
Jidiet — ^the  Sir  Giles— the  Bedford— the 
broiled  fowl  and  mushroom  sauce — ^the 
Hounslow  poster8->and  the  return  in 
time  for  six  o^clock  lesson — 0  nocUs 
ooenceque  DeUrn  I " 


*'I  rejoice  that  you  do  justice  to 
'Gerard  Montgomery.*  Graver  years, 
and,  alas !  sadder  times,  have  since  then 
quenched  that  brilliant  humour  and 
that  trenchant  gibe ;  but  still  survives 
the  old  sweet  music,  *  possessing  the 
pathos  of  Wordsworth  without  his  pu- 
erility '  (nofi  iMXL%  hie  sermo,  sed  qua 
prcecepit  Hawtrey).  His  correction  of 
a  translation  (in  *  Hone  OtioesB ')  of  Dr 
Johnson's  verses  to  Sylvanus  Urban — 
*  Urbane  nullis  fesse  laooribus  '—lies  be- 
fore me : — 

'  Texento  nymphis  serta  Lycoride 
R088B  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista— sic  Iris  refulget 
.£theriis  variata  fuels," 

*Thu8,  when  some  nymph  a  garland 
twines, 
Brighter  the  rose  contrasted  shines 

With  violets'  purple  dye ; 
The  crocus  and  the  lily  Uiere, 
A  nd  all  the  treasurts  of  the  year 
In  gay  eonjusion  lie.* 

He  substitutes  for  these  last — 

*  'Tis  thus,  in  heaven's  ethereal  bow. 
Each  colour  takes  a  liveKer  glow 
Contrasted  with  the  sky.' 

'*How  cleverly  he  lifts  his  tired 
horse,  and  lands  nim  safe  on  the  other 
side ! '' 


*'Was  Balston  right  in  so  peremp- 
torily rejecting  the  modem  langua^ 
for  Eton,  when  under  examination 
b^  the  Commissioners?  I  dare  not 
give  an  opinion ;  we  know  full  well 
their  indispensable  necessity  to  every 
gentleman  moving  in  the  world;  but 
the  serious  difiQcufiy  arises,  *  Who  is  to 
teach  them  ? '  If  a  Frenchman,  he  must 
be  an  Anglicised  one  ;  if  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchified  one ;  and  schoolboys  are 
sturdy  rebels  against  foreiffners.  I  re- 
member my  poor  friend  Bullock  aayiua 
to  me,  '  Ah,  old  fellow !  what  capitu 
Frenchmen  we  should  have  been,if  we  had 
spent  half  the  time  in  learning  French 
at  Eton  that  we  did  in  mimicking  Ber- 
thomier ! '   The  idea  of  teaching  Frendi 


(except  grammatioally)  by  an  Eng- 
lishman,  appears  to  me  simply  absora. 
Then  the  jealousy  of  the  classical  mas- 
ters would  hardly  admit  of  extra  teadien 
being  placed  on  the  same  elevation  with 
themselvee.  The  writtng-master  in  my 
time  was  a  Mr  Hexter,  who  combined 
with  this  office  the  somewhat  incon- 
gmona  honours  of  a  magistrate  for  the 
oounty,  a  *  major'  (in  the  Middleaex 
militia,  I  believe),  and  a  'Dominie' 
at  Eton.  This  gentleman  once  applied 
for  an  interview  with  Provoet  Goodall, 
and,  after  stating  his  views  and  preten- 
sions, finished  by  reouestingpenninoD 
to  wear  a  gown,  and  toat  the  poys  shonM 
not  'shin'  him.  With  his  blandest 
smile,  Giuseppe  H  Magnifico  replied, 
'  Well,  Major  Hexter,  as  to  weanng  a 
gown,  do  as  you  like ;  as  to  the  boyi 
shirking  you,  let  them  do  as  Aqf  like.' 
Nor,  moreover,  is  it  at  all  clear  tJut 
that  criterion  of  foreign  aooompUsh- 
ment,   Prince   Albert's   prize,  always 

goes  in  the  intended  and  hoped-for 
irection.  It  was  never  meant  that 
the  sons  of  foreigners,  or  of  Englishmeo 
constantly  resident  abroad^still  les 
the  sons  of  mothers  blest  in  the  posBei- 
sion  of  French  ladiea'-maids — should 
walk  off  with  the  Prince  Conaoii'd 
prize.    No  doubt,  as  Byron  say»-~ 

'Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange 
tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes ; ' 

but  this  is  not  the  ^;rammar  by  the 
study  of  which  the  Pnnoe  intended  the 
honours  of  modem  languages  to  be  woo. 
And  mav  it  not  be  worth  while  to  is- 
(^uire  whether,  for  a  little  histoiy.  a 
httle  French,  a  little  chemistry,  a  kttle 
geometry,  it  is  worth  while  to  jeopar- 
dise the  classical  fame  of  this  ff^ 
school,  and  whether  additional  suirface 
of  knowledi 
chased 


prledgB  may  not  be  too  dearly  |^* 
by  £minution  of  its  depth? 


A  small  oppidan  (who,  to  judge 
from  his  handwriting,  most  have 
"shirked"  Major  Hexter's  succes- 
sors very  effectually)  informs  uSf 
under  the  signature  of  **Sxperto 
Crtde,"  that  the  coUe^ra  still 
"assist"  at  the  execution-block 
in  the  manner  which  has  heen 
described  as  obsolete.  In  so  d^ 
scribing  it  we  feel  sure  that  we 
have  only  anticipated  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  Eton  authorities. 
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Flityville,  March. 


As  the  event  which  I  am  abont 
to  recount  forms  the  turning-point 
of  my  life — ^unless,  indeed,  some- 
thing still  more  remarkable  hap- 
pens, which  I  do  not  at  present 
foresee,  to  turn  me  back  again — I  do 
not  f e^  that  it  would  be  either  be- 
coming, or  indeed  possible,  for  ma 
to  maintain  that  vein  of  easy  cheer- 
fulness which  has  characterised  my 
composition  hitherto.  What  is  fun 
to  you,  O  my  reader!  may  be 
death  to  me ;  and  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  intention  than  to 
excite  the  smallest  tendency  to 
risibility  on  your  part  at  my  mis- 
fortunes or  trials.  You  will  already 
have  guessed  what  these  are  ;  but 
faow  to  recur  to  those  agonising 
details,  how  to  present  to  you  the 
picture  of  my  misery  in  its  true 
colours, — ^nothing  but  the  stem  de- 
termination to  carry  out  my  original 
design,  and  the  conscientious  con- 
viction that  '^  the  story  of  my  life 
from  day  to  day  "  may  be  made  a 
profitable  study  to  my  fellow-men, 
could  induce  me  in  this  cold- 
blooded way  to  tear  open  the  still 
unhealed  wound. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  rather 
late  on  the  morning  following  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter. 
Broadbrim  and  Qrandon  had  al- 
ready vanished  from  the  scene ;  so 
had  Mr  Wog,  who  went  up  to  town 
to  see  what  he  called  ''the  ele- 
phant,"— an  American  expression, 
signifying  "to  gain  experience  of 
the  world"  The  phrase  originated 
in  an  occurrence  at  a  menagerie, 
and  as  upon  this  occasion  Mr  Wog 
applied  it  to  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate. I  found  still  lingering 
over  the  debris  of  breakfast  my 
host  and  hostess,  Lady  Broadbrim 
and  her  daughters,  the  Bishop  and 
Chundaugo.  The  latter  appeared 
to  be  having  all  the  talk  to  him- 


self, and,  to  give  him  his  due,  his 
conversation  was  generally  enter- 
taining. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  was  say 
ing,  "  still  unconverted,  has  buriea 
all  my  jewellery  in  the  back  veran- 
dah. After  I  had  cleared  a  million 
sterling,  I  divided  it  into  two  parts ; 
with  one  part  I  bought  jewels,  of 
which  my  mother  is  an  excellent 
judge,  and  the  other  I  put  out  at 
interest  Not  forgetting,"  with  an 
upward  glance,  "a  sum  the  interest 
of  which  I  do  not  look  for  here." 

"Then,  did  you  give  all  your 
jewels  to  your  mother?"  asked 
Lady  Broadbrim. 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  is  only  keeping 
them  till  I  can  bestow  them  upon 
the  woman  I  choose  for  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law." 

"Are  you  looking  out  for  her 
now  9 "  I  asked,  somewhat  abruptly. 

''Yes,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
John  ;  "  I  hope  to  find  in  England 
some  Christian  young  person  as  a 
yoke-mate." 

There  was  a  self-satisfied  roll  of 
his  eye  as  he  said  this,  which  took 
away  from  me  all  further  desire  for 
the  bacon  and  eggs  I  had  just  put 
on  my  plate. 

"  Dear  Mr  Ohundango,"  said 
Lady  Broadbrim,  "  tell  us  some  of 
your  adventure^  as  a  catechist  in 
the  Bombay  Ghauts.  Did  you  give 
up  all  when  you  became  one  1  Was 
your  family  noble?  and  did  you 
undergo  much  persecution  from 
them  ? " 

"The  Eajah  of  Sattara  is  my 
first  cousin,"  said  Ohundango,  un- 
blushingly  ;  "  but  they  repudiated 
me  when  I  became  a  Ohristian,  and 
deny  the  relationship." 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  convoca- 
tion ? "  said  Dickiefield  to  the 
Bishop,  to  divert  attention  from 
Ohundango's  last  barefaced  asser- 
tion.   "I  hear  they  are  going  to 
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take  some  further  action  about  the 
judgment  on  the  '  Essays  and  Re- 
yiews.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Joseph  ;  "  and  I  see 
there  is  a  chance  of  three  new  sees 
being  created.  I  should  like  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  you.  Con- 
sidering how  seriously  my  health 
has  suffered  in  the  tropics,  and 
how  religiously  I  have  adhered  to 
my  liberal  opinions  in  politics,  even 
in  the  most  trying  climates,  it  might 
be  worth  while ** 

*^  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you, 
my  dear  Lord,"  said  Dickiefield, 
''  but  the  present  Qovemment  are 
not  so  particular  about  the  political 
as  the  theological  views  of  their 
Bishops.  Palmerston  especially  has 
very  decided  opinions  on  certain 
moot  points  of  theology,  and  is  fully 
impressed  with  the  tremendous 
spiritual  responsibility,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  which  his  po- 
sition imposes  upon  him.  When 
you  remember  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  is  held 
morally  accountable  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  its  religious  tenets,  you 
must  at  once  perceive  how  essential 
it  is,  not  only  that  he  should  be 
profoundly  versed  in  points  of 
scriptural  doctrine  himself,  but  that 
he  should  never  appoint  a  bishop 
of  whose  soundness  he  is  not  from 
personal  knowledge  thoroughly 
satisfied." 

''  I  have  no  objection  to  talk  over 
the  more  disputed  points  with 
him,"  said  the  Bishop  ;  *'  when 
do  you  think  he  could  spare  a 
moment  ? " 

"The  best  plan  would  be,"  re- 
plied Dickiefield,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "  to  catdi  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  some  evening  when 
there  is  nothing  particular  going 
on  :  what  books  of  reference  would 
you  require  1 " 

The  Bishop  named  one,  when  I 
interrupted  him,  for  I  felt  Dickie- 
field had  not  put  the  case  fairly  as 
regarded  Palmerston. 

"  It  is  not  Palmerston's  fault  at 
all,"  said  I ;  "he  is  the  most 
liberal  theologian  possible,  but  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  doctrine; 


that  lies  in  Bethel's  department 
As  the  supreme  arbiter  in  points  <^ 
religions  belief,  and  as  the  largest 
dispenser  of  spiritual  patronage  in 
the  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  the 
qualifications  for  a  Lord  Chancel- 
lor should   be    not  so  much  his 
knowledge  of  law,  as  his  unblem- 
ished moral  character  and  incapa- 
city for  perpetrating  jobs.     He  is, 
in  fact,  the  principal  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  the  ecclesiastical  stable,  and 
any  man  in  orders  that  he  '  war- 
rants sound,'  Palmerston  can't  ob- 
ject to  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  just  in  the 
same  position  as  the  head  of  any 
other  department, — ^whoever  passes 
the    competitive    examination,  he 
is  bound  to  accept,  but  may  use 
his  own  discretion  as  to  promo- 
tion, and,  of  course,  sticks  to  the 
traditions    of   the    service.     The 
fact  is,  if  you  go  into  the  Colo- 
nial Episcopal  line  you  get  over 
the  heads  of  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
steadily  plodding  on  for  home  pro- 
motion, and,  of  course,  they  don't 
think  it  fair  for  an  outsider  to  come 
back  again,  and  cut  them  out  of  a 
palace  and  the  patronage  attached 
to  it  on  the  strength   of  having 
been  a  missionary  Bishop.    It  is 
just  the  same  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
— ^if  you  go  out  of  Europe  you  get 
out  of  the  regular  line.     However, 
we  shall  have  the  judgment  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  Colenso  case  before 
long,  and,  from  the  little  I  know  of 
the  question,  it  is  possible  you  may 
find  that  you  are  not  a  bishop  at 
all.     In  that  case  you  wiU  have 
what  is  far  better  than  any  interest 
— a  grievance.    You  can  say  that 
you  were  tempted  to  give  up  a  good 
living  to  go  to  the  heathen,  on  false 
pretences,  and  they'll  have  to  make 
it  up  to  you.    You  could  not  do 
better  than  apply  for  one  of  the  ap- 
pointments attached  to  some  cathe- 
drals, called  *  Peculiars.'    I  believe 
that  they  are  very  comfortable  and 
independent   If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  write  to  my  solicitor  about 
one.   Lawyers  are  the  men  to  man- 
age these  matters,  as  they  are  all  in 
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with  each  other,  and  every  bishop 
has  one  attached  to  him." 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lord — ^my  ob- 
servation was  addressed  to  Lord 
Dickiefield/'  said  the  Bishop,  very 
stiffly ;  for  there  was  an  absence  of 
that  deference  in  my  tone  to  which 
those  who  love  the  uppermost  seats 
in  the  synagogues  are  accustomed, 
but  which  I  reserve  for  some  poor 
labourers  who  will  never  be  heard 
of  in  this  world. 

"  Talking  of  committees,''  I  went 
on,  "  how  confused  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor must  be  between  them  alL 
He  must  be  very  apt  to  forget  when 
he  is  'sitting'  and  when  he  is  being 
'  sat  upon.'  If  he  had  not  the 
clearest  possible  head,  he  would  be 
proving  to  the  world  that  Mr  Ed- 
munds was  competent  to  teach  the 
Zulus  theology  in  spite  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cape  Town,  and  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  giving  Dr  Colenso  a  large 
retiring  pension.  What  with  hav- 
ing to  quote  texts  in  one  committee- 
room,  and  arithmetic  in  another, 
and  having  to  explain  'the  law  of 
Qod,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  his 
own  conduct  alternately,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  he  does  not  get  a  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  Depend  upon  it," 
said  I,  turning  to  the  Bishop,  who 
looked  flushed  and  angry,  "  that  a 
'  Peculiar '  is  a  much  snugger  place 
than  the  Woolsack." 

"  Lord  Frank,  permit  me  to  say," 
broke  in  Lady  Broadbrim,  who  had 
several  times  vainly  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  me,  "that  your  manner 
of  treating  sacred  subjects  is  most 
disrespectful  and  irreverent,  and 
that  your  allusions  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical stable,  'outsiders,'  and  other 
racing  slang,  is  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  considering  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop." 

"Lady  Broadbrim,"  said  I,  stern- 
ly, "when  the  money-changers  were 
scourged  out  of  the  Temple,  there 
was  no  want  of  reverence  displayed 
towards  the  service  to  which  it  was 
dedicated ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  sell  *  the  Temple '  itself,  whether 
under  the  name  of  an  '  advowson,' 
a  '  living,'  or  a  '  cure  of  souls,'  is  the 
very  climax  of  irreverence,  not  to 


use  a  stronger  term ;  and  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  brings  in  an  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this 
traffic  in  '  souls,'  and  '  augmenting 
the  benefices '  derived  from  curing 
them,  I  think  it  is  high  time,  at  the 
risk  of  giving  offence  to  my  friend 
the  Bishop,  and  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  generally,  to  speak 
out  I  forgot  at  the  moment  that 
you  possessed  a  'living'  in  the 
family." 

Lady  Broadbrim  seemed  a  little 
cowed  by  my  vehemence,  which 
some  might  have  thought  amounted 
to  rudeness,  but  would  not  abandon 
the  field.  "  The  result,"  she  said, 
"  of  impoverishing  the  Church  will 
be,  that  you  will  only  get  literates 
to  go  into  it;  as  it  is,  compared 
with  other  professions,  it  holds 
out  no  inducement  for  young  men 
of  family.  Fortunately  our  own 
living,  being  worth  £1200  a-year, 
always  secures  us  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  therefore  a  gentleman  ; 
but  if  you  did  away  with  them 
you  would  not  have  holier  men, 
but  simply  worse  bred  ones.  I  am 
sure  we  should  not  gain  by  having 
the  Church  filled  with  clergy  of  the 
class  of  Dissenting  preachers." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,  any 
more  than  the  Pharisees  would 
have  gained  by  being  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  Sadducees ;  not," 
said  I,  blandly  smiling  upon  the 
Bishop,  "  that  I  would  wish  to  use 
either  term  offensively  towards  the 
conscientious  individuab  who  were, 
doubtless,  comprised  in  the  above 
sects  in  old  time,  still  less  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  excellent  men  who 
fill  the  churches  and  chapels  of  this 
country  now.  They  are  brought  up 
to  the  theology  they  inculcate ;  and 
it  has  possibly  not  occurred  to  them 
that  it  bears  as  little  resemblance 
to  Christianity,  as  the  Jewish  theo- 
logy of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
did  to  the  religion  of  Moses ;"  and 
I  felt  I  had  sown  seed  enough  in 
the  ecclesiastical  vineyard,  and 
would  leave  it  to  fructify.  "  Good 
fellow,  Frank ! "  I  overheard  Dickie- 
field  say,  as  I  left  the  room ;  "  it  is 
a  pity  his  head  is  a  little  turned  I" 
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''Ah/'  I  thought,  ''something  is  up- 
side down ;  perhaps  it  is  my  head, 
but  I  rather  think  it  is  the  world 
generally,  including  always  the  re- 
ligious world.  It  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
now  it  has  all  slipped  back  again 
worse  than  ever,  and  is  whirling 
the  wrong  way  with  a  rapidity  that 
makes  one  giddy.  I  feel  more  giddy 
than  usual  to-day,  somehow,"  I  so- 
liloquised ;  "  and  every  time  I  look 
at  Lady  Ursula,  I  feel  exactly  as  if 
I  had  smoked  too  much.  It  can't 
be  really  that,  so  I'll  light  a  cigar 
and  steady  my  nerves  before  I  come 
to  the  tremendous  issue.  She  is  too 
sensible  to  mind  my  smelling  of 
tobacco."  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  passed  through  my  somewhat 
bewildered  brain,  as  I  stepped  out 
upon  the  terrace  and  lit  my  cigar. 
So  far  from  my  nerves  becoming 
steadier,  however,  under  the  usu- 
ally soothing  influence,  I  felt  my 
heart  beating  more  rapidly  each 
time  I  endeavoured  to  frame  the 
sentence  upon  which  was  to  depend 
the  happiness  of  my  life,  until  at 
last  my  resolution  gave  way  alto- 
gether, and  I  determined  to  put 
upon  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terrogatory, the  momentous  ques- 
tion. A  glass  door  opened  from  a 
recess  in  the  drawiog-room  upon 
the  terrace  on  which  I  was  walking, 
and  in  it  I  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  writing  my  letters.  It  was  a 
snug  retreat,  with  a  fire  all  to  itself, 
a  charming  view,  and  a  partQre 
which  separated  it  or  not  from  the 
drawing-room,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  occupant.  The  first  question 
I  had  to  consider  when  I  put  the 
writing  materials  before  me  was, 
whether  I  ought  to  begin,  "  Dear 
Lady  Ursula,"  or,  "  My  dear  Lady 
Ursula."  I  should  not  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  beginning,  "  My 
dear,"  did  I  not  feel  that  having 
known  her  as  a  child  entitled  me 
to  assume  a  certain  intimacy.  How- 
ever, on  further  consideration,  I 
adopted  the  more  distant  form, 
and  then  my  real  difficulty  began. 
While  looking  for  an  inspiration  at 


the  further  end  of  the  avenue 
which  stretched  from  the  lawn,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  figure  moving 
slowly  towards  me,  which  I  finally 
perceived  to  be  that  of  Lady  Broad- 
brim herself.  In  my  then  frame  of 
mind,  any  escape  from  my  dilemma 
was  a  relief,  and  I  instinctively  left 
the  still  unwritten  note  and  joined 
her. 

"  This  is  a  courageous  proceed- 
ing. Lady  Broadbrim ;  the  weather 
is  scarcely  mild  enough  for  stroll- 
ing. 

"  I  determined  to  make  sure 
of  some  exercise,"  she  replied, — 
"  the  clouds  look  threatening;  be- 
sides I  have  a  good  deal  on  my 
mind,  and  I  can  always  think  bet- 
ter when  I  am  walking  alone." 

She  put  a  marked  emphasis  on 
the  last  word,  I  can't  imagine  why, 
so  I  said  "  That  is  just  my  case.  If 
you  only  knew  the  torture  I  am  en- 
during, you  would  not  wonder  at 
my  wanting  to  be  alone.  As  for 
exercise,  it  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  use." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Broad- 
brim, pulling  a  little  box  like  a 
card-case  out  of  her  pocket,  "tell 
me  your  exact  symptoms,  and  I'll 
give  you  some  globules." 

"  It  is  not  altogether  beyond  the 
power  of  homoQopathy,"  I  said,  with 
a  sigh.  "  Hahnemann  was  quite 
right  when  he  adopted  as  the  motto 
for  his  system,  '  Like  cures  like.' 
It  applies  to  my  complaint  exactly. 
Love  will  cure  love,  but  not  in  ho- 
moeopathic dosea" 

"How  very  odd!  I  was  think- 
ing the  very  same  thing  when 
you  joined  me.  My  dear  girU  are 
of  course  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  I  really  am  troubled 
about  Ursula.  I  think,"  she  said, 
looking  with  a  sidelong  glance  into 
my  face,  "  I  know  who  is  on  the 
point  of  declaring  himself,  and  who 
only  wants  a  little  encouragement, 
which,  poor  girl,  she  is  too  shy  to 
give  him." 

I  don't  remember  having  blush- 
ed since  I  first  went  to  school,  bnt 
if  Lady  Broadbrim  could  have  seen 
the  colour  of  my  skin  under  my 
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thick  beard,  she  would  have  per- 
ceived how  just  her  penetration 
had  been.  Still  I  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  at  the  quickness  with  which 
she  had  made  a  discovery  I  ima- 
gined unknown,  even  to  the  object 
of  my  affections.  What  had  I  said 
or  done  that  could  have  put  her  on 
the  scent  1  I  pondered  in  vain  over 
the  mystery.  My  conduct  had  been 
most  circumspect  during  the  few 
hours  I  had  been  in  love ;  nothing 
but  the  sagacity  with  which  the 
maternal  instinct  is  endowed  could 
account  for  it. 

"  Do  you  think  Lady  Ursula  re- 
turns the  affection  V*  said  I,  timidly. 

*'  Ursula  is  a  dear,  well-principled 
girl,  who  will  make  any  man  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  win  her 
happy.  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
guided  by  my  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter. And  now,  Lord  Frank,  I  think 
we  have  discussed  this  subject  8u£S.- 
ciently.  I  have  said  more,  perhaps, 
than  I  ought ;  but  we  are  such  old 
friends  that,  although  I  entirely 
disagree  with  your  religious  opin- 
ions, it  has  been  a  relief  to  me  even 
to  say  thus  much.  I  trust  my  anxie- 
ties will  soon  be  at  an  end ; "  with 
which  most  encouraging  speech 
Lady  Broadbrim  turned  towards 
the  house,  leaving  me  too  much 
overcome  with  rapture  and  astonish- 
ment to  do  more  than  murmur  in- 
audibly,  that  if  it  depended  only 
on  me  we  should  all  be  out  of  our 
suspense  by  lunch-time. 

I  did  not  delay,  when  I  got  back 
to  my  recess  in  the  drawing-room, 
to  tear  up  with  a  triumphant  ges- 
ture my  note  beginning  "  Dear," 
and  to  commence  another,  "  My 
dear  Lady  Ursula.'' 

''  The  conversation  which  I  have 
just  had  with  Lady  Broadbrim,'' 
I  went  on, ''  encourages  me  to  lose 
no  time  in  writing  to  you  to  explain 
the  nature  of  those  feelings  which 
she  seems  to  have  detected  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  which  gather  strength 
with  such  rapidity  that  a  sentiment 
akin  to  self-preservation  urges  me 
not  to  lose  another  moment  in 
placing  myself  and  my  fortune  at 


your  disposal.  If  I  allude  to  the 
latter,  it  is  not  because  I  think 
such  a  consideration  would  influ- 
ence you  in  the  smallest  degree,  but 
because  you  may  not  suspect,  from 
my  economical  habits,  the  extent 
of  my  private  resources.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  impulsive  nature  has 
led  me  into  an  apparent  precipitancy 
in  writing  thus ;  but  if  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  the  short  time 
I  have  passed  in  your  society  has 
sufBced  to  inspire  you  with  a  recip- 
rocal sentiment,  Lady  Broadbrim's 
assurance  that  I  may  depend  upon 
your  acceding  to  her  wishes  in  this 
the  most  important  act  of  your  life, 
affords  me  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment—  Believe  me,  yours  most 
faithfully,     Frank  Vanecovb." 

I  have  already  observed  that, 
when  my  mind  is  very  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  composition,  I  become 
almost  insensible  to  external  influ- 
ences: thus  it  was  not  until  I  had 
finished  my  letter,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  that  I  became  conscious  of 
sounds  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
was  just  thinking  that  I  had  got 
the  word  *'  sentiment "  twice,  and 
was  wondering  what  I  could  sub- 
stitute for  that  expressive  term, 
when  I  suppose  I  must  have  over- 
heard, for  I  insensibly  found  my- 
self writing  the  word  "  jewel."  Yes, 
I  said,  she  is  a  jewel;  but  my  further 
musings  were  cut  short  by  tHe  un- 
mistakable sounds  of  Chundango's 
voice  mentioning  the  name  dearest 
to  me.  **  Remember,  Lady  Ursula," 
said  that  regenerate  pagan,  *'  there 
are  very  few  men  who  could  offer 
their  brides  such  a  collection  of 
jewels  as  I  can.  Think,  that  al- 
though of  a  different  complexion 
from  yourself,  I  am  of  royal  blood 
You  are  surely  too  enlightened  and 
noble-minded  to  allow  the  trivial 
consideration  of  colour  to  influence 
you." 

"  Mr  Chundango,"  said  Lady 
Ursula,  and  I  heard  the  rustle  of 
her  dress  as  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
"  you  really  must  excuse  me  from 
listening  to  you  any  more." 

'*  Stop  one  moment,"  said  Chu"- 
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dango;  and  I  suspect  he  tried  to 
get  hold  of  her  hand,  for  I  heard 
a  short  quick  movement ;  '*  I  have 
not  made  this  proposal  without  re- 
ceiving first  the  sanction  of  Lady 
Broadbrim."  Deceitful  old  hypo- 
crite, thought  I,  with  suppressed 
fury.  *'  When  I  told  her  Ladyship 
that  I  would  settle  a  million's  worth 
of  pounds  upon  you  in  jewellery  and 
stock,  that  my  blood  was  royal, 
and  that  all  my  aspirations  were 
for  social  distinction,  she  said  she 
desired  no  higher  qualification. 
'What,  dear  Mr  Chundango,'  she 
said,  *  matters  the  colour  of  your 
skin  if  your  blood  is  purel  If 
your  jewellery  and  your  conver- 
sion are  both  genuine,  what  more 
could  an  anxious  mother  desire  for 
her  beloved  daughter  1 ' " 

'*  Spare  me,  I  implore  you,"  said 
Uraula,  in  a  voice  betraying  great 
agitation.  "  You  don't  know  what 
pain  you  are  giving  me." 

Whether  Chundango  at  this  mo- 
ment fell  on  his  knees,  which  I 
don't  think  likely,  as  natives  never 
thus  far  humble  themselves  before 
the  sex,  or  whether  he  stumbled 
over  a  footstool  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent her  leaving  the  room — which 
is  more  probable — I  could  not  dis- 
cover. I  merely  heard  a  heavy 
sound  and  then  the  door  open.  I 
think  the  Indian  must  have  hurt 
himself,  as  the  next  time  I  heard 
his  voice  it  was  trembling  with 
passion. 

"  Lady  Broadbrim,"  he  said — for 
it  appears  she  it  was  who  had  en- 
tered the  room — '*  I  do  not  under- 
stand Lady  Ursula's  conduct  I 
thought  obedience  to  parents  was 
one  of  the  first  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  when  I  tell 
her  your  wishes  on  the  subject  of 
oi;r  marriage,  she  forbids  me  to 
speak.  I  will  now  leave  her  in 
your  hands,  and  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
ceive her  from  them  in  the  evening 
in  another  and  a  better  frame  of 
mind;"  and  Chundango  marched 
solemnly  out  and  banged  the  door 
after  him. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Ursula?" 
said  Lady  Broadbrim,  in  a  cold, 


hard  voice.    "  I  suppose  some  ab- 
surd prejudice  about  his  colour  has 
influenced  you  in  refusing  a  for- 
tune that  few  girb  have  placed  at 
their  feet.    He  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability ;  in  some  lights  there  is 
a  decided  richness  in  his  hue;  and 
Lord  Dickiefield  tells  me  he  fully 
expects  to  see  him  some  day  Under- 
Secretary  for  India,  and  ultimately 
perhaps  in  the  Cabinet   Moreover, 
he  is  very  lavish,  and  would  take  a 
pride  in  giving  you  all  you  could 
possibly  want,  and  in  meeting  all 
our  wishes.    He  would  be  most 
useful  to  Broadbrim,  whose  pro- 
perty, you  know,  was  dreadfully  in- 
volved by  his  father  in  his  young 
days — in  fact,  he  promised  me  to 
pay  off  £300,000  of  the  debt  upon 
his  personal  security,  and  not  ask 
for  any  interest  for  the  first  few 
years.    All  this  you  are  throwing 
away  for  some  girlish  fancy  for 
some  one  else." 

Here  my  heart  bounded.  "  Dear 
girl,"  thought  I,  "she  loves  me, 
and  I'll  rush  in  and  tell  her  that  I 
return  her  passion.  Moreover,  I 
will  overwhelm  that  old  woman 
with  confusion  for  having  so  gross- 
ly deceived  me."  A  scarcely  audi- 
ble sob  from  Lady  Ursula  decided  * 
me,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
mother  and  daughter  I  suddenly 
revealed  myself.  Lady  Ursula 
gave  a  start  and  a  little  exclama- 
tion, and  before  I  could  explain 
myself,  had  hurried  from  the  room. 
Lady  Broadbrim  confronted  me, 
stem,  defiant,  and  indignant 

"  Is  it  righteous,  Lady  Broad- 
brim 1 "  I  began,  but  she  interrupted 
me. 

*'  My  indignation )  Yes,  Lord 
Frank,  it  is." 

"  No,  Lady  Broadbrim ;  I  did  not 
allude  to  your  indignation,  which 
is  unjustifiable.  I  was  about  to 
express  my  feelings  in  language 
which  I  thought  might  influence 
you  with  reference  to  the  deception 
you  have  practised  upon  me.  You 
gave  me  to  understand  onlyhalf- 
an-hour  ago  that  you  approved  of 
my  attachment  to  your  daughter; 
you  implied  that  that  attachment 
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was  returned — ^indeed,  I  have  just 
overheard  as  much  from  her  own 
lips ;  and  now  you  deliberately 
urge  her  to  ally  herself  with — ^the 
thought  is  too  horrible!''  and  I 
lifted  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes 
to  conceal  my  unaffected  emotion. 

"  Lord  Frank/*  said  Lady  Broad- 
brim, calmly,  ''you  had  no  busi- 
ness to  overhear  anything;  how- 
ever, I  suppose  the  state  of  your 
feelings  must  be  your  excuse.  It 
seems  that  we  entirely  misunder- 
stood each  other  this  morning. 
The  attachment  I  then  alluded  to 
was  the  one  you  have  just  heard 
Mr  Chundango  declare.  I  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  your  having  en- 
tertained the  same  feelings  for 
Ursula.  What  settlements  are  you 
prepared  to  make  1" 

This  question  was  put  so  abrupt- 
ly that  a  mixed  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  completely  mas- 
tered me.  At  these  moments  I 
possess  the  faculty  of  sublime  im- 
pertinence. 

**'  I  shall  make  Broadbrim  a  lib- 
eral allowance,  and  settle  an  an- 
nuity upon  yourself,  which  my 
solicitor  will  pay  you  quarterly.  I 
know  the  family  is  poor;  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  keep 
you  all." 

Lady  Broadbrim's  lips  quivered 
with  anger ;  but  the  Duke  of  Dun- 
derhead's second  son,  who  had  in- 
herited all  the  Flityville  property 
through  his  mother,  was  a  fish 
worth  landing,  so  she  controlled 
her  feelings  with  an  effort  of  self- 
I>ossession  which  commanded  my 
highest  admiration,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  tone  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  subdued  smile, 

"  Forgive  the  natural  anxiety  of 
a  mother.  Lord  Frank,  as  I  forgive 
you  for  that  last  speech."  Here  she 
lifted  her  eyes  and  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  then  she  sighed 
deeply.  She  meant  me  to  under- 
stand by  this  that  she  had  been 
permitted  to  overcome  her  feelings 
of  resentment  towards  me,  and  was 
now  overflowing  with  Christian 
cliarity. 

"Dear  Lady  Broadbrim,"  I  re- 


plied affectionately,  for  I  felt  pre- 
tematurally  intelligent  and  ready 
for  the  most  elaborate  maternal 
strategy,  "  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  that  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  we  can  both  so  thoroughly 
command  our  feelings.  Believe  me, 
your  anxiety  for  your  daughter's 
welfare  is  only  equalled  by  the  fer- 
vour of  my  affection  for  her.  Shall 
we  say  ;£100,000  in  stock,  and  Flity- 
ville Park  as  a  dower  house  ?" 

"  What  stock.  Lord  Frank  1 "  said 
her  ladyship,  as  she  subsided  lan- 
guidly into  a  chair — "  not  Mexicans 
or  Spanish  passives,  I  do  most  fer- 
vently trust" 

"  No,"  said  I,  maliciously, "  near- 
ly all  in  Confederate  and  Greek 
loans." 

"Oh!"  she  ejaculated,  with  a 
little  scream,  as  if  something  had 
stung  her. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Lady 
Broadbrim  1 "  and  she  looked  so  un- 
happy and  disconcerted  that  I  had 
compassion  on  her.  "I  was  only 
joking ;  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension as  to  the  securities — they 
are  as  sound  as  your  own  theology, 
and  would  satisfy  the  Lord  Chan-- 
cellor  quite  as  well" 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  that !  Perhaps 
some  day  when  you  and  dear  Ur- 
sula are  married,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it ;  for  you  have  my  full  con- 
sent ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  an 
escape  I  think  she  has  had  from 
that  black  man.  Entre  nousy  as 
it  is  most  important  you  should 
understand  exactly  the  situation,  I 
must  correct  one  error  into  which 
you  have  fallen  ;  she  is  not  in  love 
with  you.  Lord  Frank;  you  must 
expect  a  little  opposition  at  first ; 
but  that  will  only  add  zest  to  the 
pursuit,  and  my  wishes  will  be 
paramount  in  the  end.  The  fact  is, 
but  this  is  a  profound  secret,  your 
friend  Lord  Grandon  has  behaved 
most  improperly  in  the  matter. 
He  came  down  on  some  pretence 
of  instilling  his  ridiculous  notions 
into  Broadbrim,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  him  when  we  were  all  staying  at 
Lady  Mundane's,  and  I  strongly 
opposed  it,  as  I  fancied,  even  then. 
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he  was  paying  Ursula  too  inach. 
attention ;  but  she  has  such  influ- 
ence with  Broadbrim  that  she  car- 
ried her  point,  because,  she  said, 
she  was  sure  her  brother  could  only 
get  good  from  him.  What  exactly 
passed  at  Broadbrim,  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  was  so  angry  at  the  idea  of  an 
almost  penniless  Irish  peer  taking 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  as  a 
visitor  to  entrap  my  girPs  affections, 
that  I  told  him  I  expected  some 
people,  and  should  want  his  bed- 
room. He  left  within  an  hour,  and 
Ursula  declares  he  never  uttered  a 
word  which  warranted  this  decisive 
measure ;  but  people  can  do  a  good 
deal  without '  uttering,'  as  she  calls 
it ;  and  I  am  quite  detennined  not 
to  let  them  see  anything  of  each 
other  during  the  season.  Fortun- 
ately Lord  Grandon  scarcely  ever 
goes  out,  and  Broadbrim,  whose 
eyes  are  opened  at  last,  has  pro- 
mised to  watch  him.  Whoever 
Ursula  marries  must  do  something 
for  Broadbrim." 

Although  I  am  able  to  record 
this  speech  word  for  word,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  account  ifor  the 
curious  psychological  fact,  that  it 
has  become  engraven  on  my  mem- 
ory, while,  at  the  time,  I  was  un- 
conscious of  listening  to  it.  The 
pattern  of  the  carpet,  a  particular 
curl  of  Lady  Broadbrim's  "  front," 
the  fact  that  the  clock  struck  one, 
are  all  stamped  upon  the  plate  of 
my  internal  perceptive  faculties 
with  the  vividness  of  a  photograph. 
The  vision  of  happiness  which  I 
had  conjured  up  was  changing 
into  a  hideous  contrast,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  Diorama  at  the 
Colosseum  in  my  youth,  where  a 
fairy  landscape,  with  a  pastoral 
group  at  lunch  in  the  foreground, 
became  gradually  converted  into  a 
pandemonium  of  flames  and  devils. 

I  felt  borne  along  by  a  mighty 
torrent  which  was  sweeping  me 
from  Elysian  fields  into  some  fath- 
omless abyss.  Love  and  friendship 
both  coming  down  together  in  one 
mighty  crash,  and  the  only  thing 
left  standing — Lady  Broadbrim — 
riflrht  in  front  of  me — a  very  stem 


reality  indeed.  I  don't  the  least 
know  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  her 
speech  and  when  I  returned  to 
consciousness — ^probably  not  many 
seconds,  though  it  seemed  an  age. 
I  gasped  for  breath,  so  she  kindly 
came  to  my  relief. 

''  My  dear  Lord  Frank,"  she  skid, 
'^  after  all,  it  might  have  been  w<H«e. 
Supposing  that  Lord  Grandon  had 
not  been  your  friend,  or  had  not 
had  the  absurd  Quixotic  ideas  which 
I  understand  he  has  of  the  duties  of 
friendship,  he  might  have  ^ven  yoa 
immense  trouble;  as  it  is,  I  am 
sure  he  has  only  to  know  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  to  retire.  I  know 
him  quite  well  enough  for  that  I 
look  upon  it  as  providential.  Had 
it  been  Mr  Chundango,  Grandon 
would  most  probably  have  perse- 
vered. Now  he  \b  quite  ci^[iable 
of  doing  all  he  can  to  help  you 
with  Ursula." 

I  groaned  in  spirit  How  well 
had  Lady  Broadbrim  judged  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
would  not  give  her  daughter ! 

^'I  am  so  glad  to  tihink,  Lady 
Broadbrim,"  said  I,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  *^  that  you  do  not  suspect  me 
of  such  a  ridiculous  exaggeration 
of  sentiment  So  far  from  it,  it 
seems  to  impart  a  peculiar  piquancy 
to  the  pursuit  when  success  is  onl^ 
possible  at  the  sacrifice  of  another's 
happiness  ;  and  when  that  other  is 
one's  oldest  friend,  there  is  a  refine- 
ment of  emotion,  a  sort  of  pleasur- 
able pain,  which  is  quite  irresistible. 
To  what  element  in  our  nature  do 
you  attribute  this  f " 

''To  original  sin,  I  am  afraid," 
said  I^y  Broadbrim,  lookingdown, 
for  my  manner  seemed  to  puzzle, 
and  make  her  nervous. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  at  aU  ' original,'" 
said  I.  "  Whatever  otiier  merit  it 
possesses,  it  can't  claim  originality 
— it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
w(Hid;  but  I  think  it  is  an  acquired 
taste  at  first — ^it  grows  upon  yoa 
like  caviar  or  olives.  I  remember 
some  years  ago,  in  Australia,  run- 
ning away  with  the  wife  of  a  duurm- 
ing  fellow^ 
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"Oh,  Lord  Frank,  Lord  Frank, 
please  stop !  Have  you  repented  1 
and  where  is  shel" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  never  intend  to 
repent ;  and  I'll  tell  you  where  she 
is  after  the  marriage." 

At  this  crisis  the  demon  of  reck- 
lessness which  had  sustained  me, 
and  prompted  the  above  atrocious 
falsehood,  deserted  me  suddenly,  so 
I  leant  against  the  mantelpiece  and 
sobbed  idoud.  I  remember  deriv- 
ing a  malicious  satisfaction  from 
the  idea  that  Lady  Broadbrim 
thought  I  was  weeping  for  my  ima- 
ginary Australian. 

"  How  very  dreadful ! "  said  she, 
when  I  became  somewhat  calmer. 
^  We  must  forget  the  past,  and  try 
and  reform  ourselves,  mustn't  we  f" 
she  went  on  caressingly;  "but  I 
bad  no  idea  that  you  had  passed 
through  a  Jeunesse  oroffeute.  Do 
you  know,  I  think  men,  when  they 
do  steady,  are  always  the  better 
for  it" 

"  Well,  I  hope  Lady  Ursula  may 
keep  me  quiet;  nothing  else  ever 
has  yet  I  suppose  you  won't  ez- 
I)ect  me  to  go  to  church  V 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  after  the 
marriage,  to  use  your  own  expres- 
sion," replied  Lady  Broadbrim,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Because,  you  know,  I  am  worse 
than  Grandon  as  regards  orthodoxy. 
Now,  Chundango  is  so  thoroughly 
sound,  don't  you  think,  after  all, 
that  that  is  the  first  considera- 
tion V 

"To  tell  you  the  truth— but  of 
course  I  never  breathed  it  to  Ursula 
— 1  attach  a  good  deal  of  import- 
ance to  colour." 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  you  classify  us  some- 
what in  this  way : — ^first,  if  you  can 
get  it,  rich,  orthodox,  and  white; 
second,  rich,  heterodox,  and  white ; 
third,  rich,  orthodox,  and  black. 
Now,  supposing  that  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Grandon  I  should  do  the 
absurd  thing  of  withdrawing  my 
pretensions,  what  would  happen  ?" 
**1  should  insist  upon  Ursula's 
marrying  Mr  Chundango.  I  tell 
yoa  in  confidence,  Lord  Frank, 
that  pecuniaiy  reasons,  which  I  will 


explain  more  fully  at  another  time, 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  marry  as  wealthy  a  man 
as  you  are  within  the  next  six 
months.  The  credit  of  our  whole 
family  is  at  stakes  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  into  de- 
tails now."  At  tlus  moment  the 
luncheon  was  announced.  I  fol- 
lowed Lady  Broadbrim  mechani- 
cally towards  the  dining-room,  but 
instead  of  entering  it  went  up-stairs 
like  one  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  my 
servant  to  make  arrangements  for 
my  immediate  departure.  I  pulled 
an  arm-chair  near  my  bedroom  fire, 
and  gazed  hopelessly  into  it 

People  call  me  odd.  I  wonder 
really  whether  the  conflicts  of  which 
my  brain  is  the  occasional  arena 
are  fiercer  than  those  of  others. 
I  wonder  whether  other  people's 
thoughts  are  as  like  clouds  as  mine 
are — sometimes,  when  it  is  stormy, 
grouping  themselves  in  wild,  fan- 
tastic forms;  sometimes  chasing 
each  other  through  vacancy,  for  no 
apparent  purpose ;  sometimes  melt- 
ing away  in  ''  intense  inane ;"  and 
again  consolidating  themselves, 
black  and  lowering,  till  they  burst 
in  a  passionate  explosion.  What 
are  they  doing  now  f  and  I  tried  in 
vain  to  stop  the  mental  kaleidoscope 
which  shifted  itself  so  rapidly  that 
I  could  not  catch  one  combination 
of  thought  before  it  was  succeeded 
by  another;  but  always  the  same 
prominent  figures  dodging  madly 
about  the  chambers  of  my  brain — 
Chundango,  Ursula,  Lady  Broad- 
brim, and  Grandon ;  Lady  Broad- 
brim, Chundango,  Grandon,  and 
Ursula — backwiu^  and  forwards, 
forwards  and  backwards,  like  some 
horrid  word  that  I  had  to  spell  in 
a  game  of  letters,  and  could  never 
bring  right  Love,  friendship,  hate, 
pity,  admiration,  treachery — more 
words  to  spell,  ever  combining 
wrongly,  and  never  letting  me 
rest,  till  I  thought  something  must 
cradk  under  the  strain.  Then 
mockingly  came  a  voice  ringing  in 
my  ears — Peace,  peace,  peace  — 
and  I  fancied  myself  lulled  to  rest 
in  her  arms,  and  I  heard  the  cooing 
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of  doves  mingle  with  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  her  voice  as  she  leant  wist- 
fully over  me,  and  I  revelled  in  that 
most  fatal  of  all  nightmares — ^the 
nightmare  of  those  who,  perishing 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  die  at  imagin- 
ary banquets.  "  Sweet  illusion,"  I 
said,  "  dear  to  me  as  reality,  brood 
over  my  troubled  spirit,  deaden  its 
pain,  heal  its  wounds,  and  weave 
round  my  being  thus  delicious  spell 
for  ever."  Then  suddenly,  as 
though  my  brain  had  been  a  maga- 
zine into  which  a  spark  had  fallen, 
it  blazed  up ;  my  hair  bristled,  and 
drops  stood  upon  my  forehead,  for 
a  great  fear  had  fallen  upon  me. 
It  had  invaded  me  with  the  force 
of  an  overwhelming  torrent,  carry- 
ing all  before  it.  It  said, "  Whence 
is  the  calm  that  soothes  you  1  In- 
fatuated dreamer,  think  you  it  is 
the  subsiding  of  the  storm,  and 
not  rather  the  lull  that  precedes 
iti  Beware  of  the  sleep  of  the 
frozen,  from  which  there  is  no 
waking."  What  was  this  ?  was  my 
mind  regaining  its  balance,  or  was 
it  going  to  lose  it  for  ever  ?  Most 
horrid  doubt — ^the  very  thought  was 
so  much  in  the  scale  on  the  wrong 
side.  Oh  for  something  to  lean 
upon — some  strong  stay  of  com- 
mon sense  to  support  me !  I  yearn- 
ed for  the  practical — some  fact  on 
which  to  build.  "  I  have  got  it,"  I 
exclaimed,  suddenly.  "  There  must 
be  some  osseous  matter  behind  my 
dura  mater ! "  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  consolation  which  this  no- 
tion gave  me  :  it  relieved  me  from 
any  further  psychological  responsi- 
bility, so  to  speak ;  I  gave  up  men- 
tal analysis.  I  attributed  the  keen 
susceptibility  of  my  sesthetic  na- 
ture to  this  cause,  and  accepted  it 
as  I  would  the  gout  without  a  mur- 
mur.  Still  I  needed  repose  and 
solitude,  so  I  determined  to  go  to 
Flity  ville  and  arrange  my  ideas,  no 
longer  alarmed  at  the  confusion 
in  which  they  were,  but  with  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  disentangling 
them  quietly,  as  I  would  an  inter- 
esting knot  Hitherto  I  had  been 
tearing  at  it  madly  and  making  it 
worse ;  now  I  had  got  the  end  of 


the  skein — ^''osseous  matter" — and 
would  soon  unravel  it  So  I  de- 
scended calmly  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  found  it  empty,  but  it  occurred 
to  me  I  had  left  my  letter  to  Lady 
Ursula  in  the  recess,  and  in  the 
agitation  attending  my  interview 
with  Lady  Broadbrim,  had  forgot- 
ten to  go  back  for  it  I  pushed 
back  the  portiere,  and  saw  seated  at 
the  writing-table  Lady  Ursula  her- 
self. She  looked  pale  and  nervous, 
while  I  felt  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  This 
was  the  more  trying,  as  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  have  expe- 
rienced any  such  sensations. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  happen  to  have 
seen  a  letter  lying  about  anywhere, 
do  you.  Lady  Ursula  1"  said  L 
**  It  ought  to  be  under  your  hand, 
for  I  left  it  exactly  on  that  spot" 

'*  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  found  mam- 
ma writing  here  when  I  came,  and 
she  took  a  packet  of  letters  away 
with  her;  perhaps  she  put  yours 
among  them  by  mistake.  She  will 
be  back  from  her  drive  almost  im- 
mediately." 

'^  I  hope  so,"  said  I.  "  1  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  without  seeing 
her." 

"  To  leave,  Lord  Frank !  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  stay  till  Mon- 
day." She  looked  up  rather  ap- 
pealingly,  I  thought,  as  if  my  pre- 
sence would  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  saw,  as  I  returned 
her  steady  earnest  gaze,  that  she 
little  guessed  the  purport  of  the 
missing  letter. 

At  that  moment  my  head  began 
to  swim,  and  the  figures  to  danoe 
about  in  my  brain  again.  Chnn- 
dango  and  Qrandon  seemed  locked 
in  a  death-straggle,  and  Ursula, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  trying  to 
separate  them,  while  Lady  Broad- 
brim, in  the  background,  was  clap- 
ping her  hands  and  ui^ng  them 
on.  I  seemed  spinning  round  the 
group  with  such  rapidity  that  I 
was  obliged  to  steady  myself  with 
one  hand  against  the  back  of  Lady 
Ursula's  chair. 
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"Whafs  the  matter  1  What's 
the  matter,  Lord  Frank?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Osseous  matter,  osseous  mat- 
ter," I   murmured   mechanically, 
and  it  sounded  so  like  an  echo  of 
her  words   that   I    am  sure  she 
thought  me  going  mad     Should 
I  throw  myself  at  her  feet   and 
tell  her  alii    If  she  would  only 
trample  upon  me  and  my  feelings 
together,  it  would    be    a   luxury 
compared  to  the  agony  of  self-con- 
trol I  was  inflicting  upon  myself. 
If  I  could  only  pour  myself  out  in 
a  torrent  of  passionate  expression, 
and  wind  up  with  a  paroxysm  of 
tears,  she  was  welcome  to  treat  me 
as  a  raving  lunatic,  but  I  should  be 
much  less  likely  to  become  one. 
But  how,  knowing   what  I  did, 
could  I  face  Grandon  afterwards) 
Before  that  fatal  conversation  with 
Lady  Broadbrim  I  should  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  fate 
from  Lady  Ursula  herself,  and  I 
know  that  she  would  have  treated 
me  so  tenderly  that  rejection  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  prefer- 
able  to    this.      She  would  have 
known  then  the  intensity  of  my 
affection,  she  would   have  heard 
from    my  own    lips  the  burning 
words  with  which  I  would  have 
pleaded  my  cause,  and,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  result,  would 
have  pitied  and  felt  for  me.    Now 
if  I  say  nothing,  and  Lady  Broad- 
brim tells  her  when  I  am  gone  that 
she  considers  us  engaged,  what  will 
Ursula  think  of  me  1    Again,  if  Lady 
Broadbrim  thinks  I  am  really  going 
to  do  what  my  conscience  urges, 
and  sacrifice  myself  for  Grandon, 
then,  poor  girl,  she  will  be  sacrificed 
to  Chundango.  Nothing  but  misery 
will    come    out    of    that    double 
event :    if  I  do  what  is  right,  it 
will  bring  misery ;   if  I  do  what 
ia  wrong,  it  will  bring  misery  too, 
— ^that  is  one  consolation — it  makes 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  easier. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  I  can't  find  it 
— and  standing  here  with  my  hand 
on  her  chair,  my  head  swimming, 
and  Lady  Ursula  looking  anxiously 
vol-  xcvn. — ^No.  Dxav. 


up  at  me,  I  am  not  likely  to  find 
it 

'^  Lord  Frank,  do  let  me  ring  the 
bell  and  send  for  a  glass  of  water," 
she  said  at  last. 

'*  Thanks,  no  :  the  fact  is,  that 
letter  I  have  lost  causes  me  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  when  I  thought 
what  the  consequences  might  be  of 
its  going  astray  I  felt  a  little  faint 
for  a  moment." 

'^  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Ursula, 
kindly,  *'  I  will  make  mamma  look 
for  it  at  once,  and  I  am  sure  if  it 
is  a  matter  in  which  my  sympathy 
could  be  of  any  use,  you  will  ap- 
preciate my  motive  in  offering  it; 
but  I  do  think  in  this  world  people 
might  be  of  so  much  more  use  to 
each  other  than  they  are,  if  they 
would  only  trust  one  another,  and 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  friend- 
ship. Although  you  did  try  to  shock 
me  last  night,"  she  said  with  a  smile, 
"I  have  heard  so  much  of  you 
from  Lord  Grandon,  and  know  how 
kind  and  good  you  are,  although  he 
says  you  are  too  enthusiastic  and 
too  fond  of  paradoxes,  but  I  assure 
you  I  consider  you  quite  an  old 
friend.  You  remember,  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  how  you 
used  to  gallop  about  with  me  on 
my  pony  in  the  Park  at  Broadbrim  1 
You  won't  think  me  inquisitive,  I 
am  sure,  in  saying  this,  but  there 
are  moments  sometimes  when  it  is 
a  relief  to  find  a  listener  to  the 
history  of  one's  troubles." 

"  But  when,  by  a  curious  fatality, 
that  Hsteuer  is  the  cause  of  them 
all,  these  moments  are  not  likely  to 
arrive,"  I  thought,  but  did  not  say. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  love  a  woman 
to  distraction,  and  be  obliged  by 
every  principle  of  honour  to  con- 
ceal it  from  her,  without  her  press- 
ing upon  you  her  sympathy,  and 
inviting  your  confidence?  and  the 
very  tenderness  which  had  prompt- 
ed her  speech  rose  up  against  her 
in  j  udgment  in  my  mind.  So  ready 
with  her  friendship,  too !  Should 
I  tell  her  bitterly  that  she  was 
the  only  being  in  the  whole  world 
whose  friendship  could  aggravate 
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my  misery  t    Should  I  eongratn-  brim,  with  her  most  winniiig  sinile, 

late  her  upon  the  ingenuity  she  "  how  very  merry  you  are— at  least 

had  displayed  in  thus  torturing  me  1  Lord  Frank  is.     Tou  seem  a  little 

or  should  I  revenge  myself  by  giv-  pale,  dear/'  turning   to    Uisola ; 

ing  her  the  confidence  she  asked,  "  what  is  the  matter ) " 

and  requesting  her  to  advise* me  ^'Oh,  nothing,  mamma.     Lord 

how  to  act  under  the  circumstances  I  Frank  has  been  looking  for  a  letter 

Then  I  looked  at  the  gentle  earnest  in  the  recess.    Tou  don't  happen 

face,  and  my  heart  melted.    My  to  have  put  it  up  with  yourSy  do 

troubles  I    Do  I  not  know  too  weU  you  1 " 

what  hers  are  ?  Perhaps  it  would  "  No,  my  dear,  I  think  not,"  aaid 
be  a  relief  to  her  to  hear,  that  if  Lady  Broadbrim,  looking  throng 
worse  comes  to  worst,  she  can  al-  a  bundle.  '*  Who  was  it  to,  Lord 
ways  escape  Chundimgo  by  falling  Frank,  if  you  will  {uurdon  my  cnri- 
back  upon  me.  If  she  is  driven  osityl  I  shall  find  it  more  easily  if 
to  beggmg  me  to  o£fer  myself  up  you  will  give  me  the  address." 
on  her  shrine,  what  a  very  willing  "  Nobody  in  particular,"  siid  L 
sacrifice  she  would  find  me!  As  "so  it  does  not  matter;  you  can 
she  knows  that  I  must  have  over-  keep  it  and  read  it.  It  is  a  riddle; 
heard  what  passed  between  her  and  that  is  what  has  been  amusing  ua 
Chundango  tlus  morning,  shall  I  so  much.  Lady  Ursula  has  bean 
make  a  counter-proposition  of  mu-  making  such  absurd  attempts  to 
tual  confidence,  and  allude  delicate-  guess  it  Good-bye,  Lady  Broad- 
ly to  that  most  painful  episode  1  brim.  Here  is  the  servant  come  to 
If  she  is  generous  enough  to  forget  say  that  my  fly  is  at  the  door." 
her  own  troubles  and  think  of  me,  "  Qood  gracious !  Why,  where 
why  should  not  I  forget  mine  and  are  you  going  t"  said  she,  evidently 
think  of  her  %  The  idea  of  this  imagining  that  her  daughter  and  I 
contradiction  in  terms  struck  me  had  had  some  thrilling  episode,  and 
as  so  exquisitely  ludicrous,  that  I  that  I  was  going  away  in  a  huff,  so 
laughed  cJoud.  I  determined  to  mystify  her  still 

'*Ha!  ha!  ha!  Lady  Ursula,  if  more, 

you  only  knew  what  a  comic  aspect  "  Oh,  only  to  Flitsrville  to  get 

that  last  kind  speech  of  yours  has  everything  ready;  ^ou  know  what 

given  to  the  whole  affair.    Don't  a  state^the  place  is  ul    Now,"  and 

think  me  ungrat^ul  or  rude,  but  I  looked  tenderly  into  the  amased 

—ha !  ha !  ha ! "  'Here  I  went  off  face  of  Lady  Ursula,  *'  I  shall  io- 

again.    '^When  once  my  sense  of  deed  have  an  object  in  patting  it  in 

humour  is  really  touched,  I  idways  order,  and  I  shaU  expect  you  and 

seem  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke  to  Lady  Ursula  to  oome  some  day 

quite  a  painful  degree.    Upon  two  soon  and  suggest  the  improvementa. 

occasions  I  have  suffered  from  fits  I  have  only  one  request  to  make 

after  punning,  and  riddles  always  before  leaving,  and  I  do  so,  Lady 

make  me  hysterical;  but  I  assure  Ursula,  in  the  presence  of  your 

you,  you  unconsciously  made  a  joke  mother  and  sister ;  and  that  is,  that 

just  now  when  you  asked  me  to  until  I  see  you  again,  the  subject  of 

tell  you  exactly  what  I  felt,  which  ourconversationjustnowmayneFer 

I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live,  be  alluded  to  between  yourselves, 

for  it  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  Trust  in  me,  Lady  Broadbrim,'*  I 

me  —  ha!    ha   ha!"     But  Lady  said,  taking  her  hand  affectionately, 

Ursula  had  risen  from  her  chair  '*  and  promise  me  you  will  not 


and  rung  the  bell  before  I  had  fin-  Lady  tfrsula  what  I  have  just  tcild 

ished  my  speech,  and  I  was  still  her ;  if  you  do/'  I  whispered,  ''yoa 

laughing  when  the  servant  came  will  spoil  all,"  and  I  looked  happj 

into  the  room,  followed  by  Lady  and  mysterious.      *^  Do  you  pio- 

Broadbrim  and  Lady  Bridget  mise  f " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Broad-  "  I  do,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim. 
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"  And  now,  Lady  Ursula,*'  I  said, 
crossing  over  to  her  and  taking  her 
hand,  *'  once  more  good-bye,  and  " 
— I  went  on  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Lady  Broadbrim 
to  overhear  it,  but  it  made  her 
feel  sare  that  all  was  arranged  be- 
tween us — *'  you  have  got  the  most 
terrible  secret  of  my  life.  I  know 
I  can  trost  you.  Tou  have  seen 
me''-— and  I  formed  the  word  with 
my  Hps  rather  than  uttered  it  with 
my  breath—" MAD!  HushT'  for 
Lady  Ursula  gave  a  quick  exclama- 
tion, and  almost  fainted  with  alarm. 
"  I  am  myself  again  now.  Remem- 
ber my  happiness  is  in  your  keep- 
ing"— ^this  out  loud  for  Lady  Broad- 
brim's benefit.  "  I  am  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  Lady  Dickiefield,  and 
yon  shaU  hear  from  me  when  I  can 
receive  you  at  Flityville." 

I  am  endowed  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  faculty,  which  I  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  alluding 
tOy  partly  because  my  friends  think 
me  ridiculous  if  I  do,  and  pajrtly 
because  I  never  could  see  any  use 
in  it,  but  I  do  nevertheless  possess 
the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
Not  after  the  manner  of  cat»— 
the  objects  which  actually  exist 
— ^but  images  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear as  the  condensations  of  a  white 
misty-looking  substuice,  and  some- 
times take  a  distinctly  bright  lu- 
minous appearance.  Ajs  I  gaze  into 
absolute  darkness,  I  first  see  a  doud, 
which  gradually  seems  to  solidify 
into  a  shape,  either  of  an  animal  or 
some  de&iite  object  In  the  case 
of  the  more  brilliant  image,  the 
appearance  is  immediate  and  evan- 
escent It  comes  and  goes  like 
a  flash,  and  the  subject  is  gene- 
ndlv  significant  and  beautiful 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  familiar  with  this  phenomenon, 
and  may  account  for  it  as  being  the 
result  of  what  they  call  imagina- 
tion, which  is  only  putting  the 
difficulty  one  step  back;  or  may 
adopt  tiie  wiser  course  which  I 
have  followed,  and  not  endeavour 
to  account  for  it  at  all  Whatever 
be  its  origin,  the  fact  remains,  and 
I  only  advert  to  it  now,  as  it  is  the 


best  illustration  I  can  think  of  to 
describe  the  mental  process  through 
which  I  passed  in  the  train  on  my 
way  to  Flityville.  My  mind  seemed 
at  first  a  white  mist — a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.  My  interview  with  Lady 
Ursula  had  produced  this  effect 
upon  it.  Gradually,  and  quite  un- 
consciously to  myself,  so  far  as  any 
mental  effort  was  concerned,  my 
thoughts  seemed  to  condense  into 
a  definite  plan  of  action ;  now  and 
then  a  brilliant  idea  would  appear 
like  a  flash,  and  vanish  sometimes 
before  I  could  catch  it ;  but  in  so  far 
as  the  complication  in  which  Gran- 
don,  Ursula,  the  Broadbrim  family, 
and  myself  were  concerned,  I  seem- 
ed to  see  my  way,  or  at  all  events 
to  feel  sure  that  my  way  would 
be  shown  to  me,  if  I  let  my 
inspirations  guide  me.  When  once 
one  achieves  this  thorough  confi- 
dence in  one's  inspirations,  the  jour- 
ney of  life  becomes  simplified.  You 
never  wonder  what  is  round  the 
next  comer,  and  begin  to  prepare 
for  unknown  contingencies ;  but 
you  wait  till  the  comer  is  turned, 
and  the  contingency  arrives,  and 
passively  allow  your  mind  to  crys- 
tallise itself  into  a  plan  of  action. 
At  this  moment,  of  course,  I  have 
no  more  notion  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  me  than  you  have.  Di- 
vest your  mind,  my  friend,  that  I 
know  anything  more  of  the  plot  of 
this  story  of  my  life  which  you  are 
reading  than  you  do.  I  positively 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
either  I  or  any  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  intro- 
duced you  are  likely  to  do,  or  how 
it  is  all  going  to  end.  I  have  told 
you  the  mental  process  under  which 
I  act;  and,  of  course,  this  is  the 
mere  record  of  those  inspirations. 
Very  often  the  most  unlikely  things 
occur  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  :  thus, 
while  my  mind  was,  as  it  were,  tnfling 
with  the  events  which  I  have  recount- 
ed, and  throwing  them  into  a  variety 
of  combinations,  it  flashed  upon  me 
in  the  most  irrelevant  manner  that 
I  would  send  ^£4000  anonymously 
to  the  Bishop  of  London's  FundL 
In  another  second  the  unconscious 
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train  of  thought  which  led  me  to 
this  determination  revealed  itself. 
"Here,"  said  I,  "have  I  been  at- 
tacking this  poor  Colonial  Bishop 
and  the  Establishment  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  what  have  I  given 
him  in  return )    I  expose  the  abuses 
of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
system,  but  I  provide  him  with  no 
remedy.    I  fling  one  bis  stone  at 
the  crystal  palace  in  wnich  Pro- 
testantism is  shrivelling  away,  and 
another  big  stone  at  the  crystal 
palace  in  which  Catholicism  is  rot- 
ting, and  I  o£Eer  them  in  exchange 
the  cucumber-frame  under  which  I 
am  myself  squatting  uncomfortably. 
I  owe  them  an  apology.     Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  not  yet  found  either 
the  man  or  the  body  of  men  who 
do  not  prefer  hard  cash  to  an  apo- 
logy— provided,  of  course,  it  be  pro- 
perly proportioned  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  their  feelings  or  the  delicacy 
of  their  sense  of  honour.     Fairly, 
now,''  I  asked  myself,  "if  it  was 
put  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  would 
they  consider  i>5000  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  Church  for  the  ex- 
pressions I  made  use  of  to  one  of 
their  order  1"    "More  than  suffi- 
cient," myself  replied.    "  Then  we 
will  make  it  four  thousand."    But 
the  whole  merit  of  the  action  lies 
in  the  anonymous,  and  so  nobody 
knows  till  they  read  this  who  it 
was  made  that  munificent  dona- 
tion.   That  I  should  have  after- 
wards changed  my  mind,  and  an- 
swered the  advertisement  of  the 
committee,  which  appeared  in  the 
"agony"  column  of  the  *  Times,' 
who  wanted  to  know  how  I  wished 
the  money  applied,  by  a  request 
that  it  should  be  paid  back  to  my 
account  at  the  Bank,  does  not  affect 
the  question ;  I  merely  wished  to 
show  the  nature  of  my  impulses, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  I  act 
upon  them. 

Some  days  elapsed  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Flityville  before  I  felt 
moved  to  write  to  Grandon.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  writing  this  record  of 
my  trials  for  the  world  in  general, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
him  in  particular.    I  don't  think 


that  I  should  have  written  then 
had  I  not  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  let  the  public  know  my  views 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can question ;  and  as  I  could  not 
muster  up  courage  to  go  up  to  take 
my  seat  in  the  House,  I  determined 
to  write  to  the  '  Times.'  Whether 
they  thought  my  letter  unanswer- 
able, or  whether  they  were  afraid  I 
should  damage  myself  by  attacking 
the  Government,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  though  I  signed  my  name  in 
full,  it  was  not  inserted.  I  have 
the  less  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
putting  it  in  here  : — 

"  The  Editor  of  the  '  Timet: 

"  Sir, — ^The  national  conscience 
of  England  has  of  late  years  become 
so  deadened  by  prosperity,  that  the 
most  vital  questions  affecting  the 
internal  economy  of  the  country 
fail  to  do  more  than  excite  the 
most  languid  interest,  while  we 
refuse  altogether  to  admit  that  we 
have  any  duties  or  obligations 
whatever  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  beyond  taking  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  to  enrich 
ourselves.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Divine  rule,  as  touching 
love  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to 
nations  no  less  than  to  individuals, 
and  that  the  popular  policy  of  self- 
ish isolation  and  pecuniary  greed 
will  incur  a  more  disastrous  result 
than  the  one  it  has  already  achieved, 
which  consists  only  in  our  being 
very  generally  disliked  and*despised. 
As  a  nation  we  have  been  as  much 
bound  to  interfere  with  the  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  conflict  in 
America  as  an  individual  bystander 
would  be  bound  to  thrust  him- 
self between  two  men  locked  in  a 
death-struggle  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life. 

"  We  have  incurred  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility in  remaining  so  long 
looking  on,  deliberately  calculating 
the  profits  we  were  deriving  from 
this  protracted  manslaughter,  while 
France  has  repeatedly  urged  up- 
on us  a  nobler  occupation.  Not 
only  do  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  whites  lie  at  our  door, 
but  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  des- 
tiny of  the  blacks.  If,  as  we  pro- 
fess, we  are  anxious  to  see  this 
straggle  end  and  the  negro  liber- 
ated, we  have  only,  in  conjunction 
with  France  (and  £urope  generally 
would  join  us),  to  assure  the  South- 
em  States  of  the  immediate  recog- 
nition of  their  independence  on  a 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  being  passed  through 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  we 
should  insure  alike  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  and  the  end  of  the  war. 
— I  remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
"Frank  Vanboovb." 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the 
North  going  to  war  with  all  Enrope, 
which  is  the  only  objection  to  this 
plan,  is  simply  ricUculous.  Its 
grandeur  lies  in  its  simplicity,  and 
the  most  fatal  of  all  objections  to 
it  is,  that  it  is  so  obviously  what 
ought  to  be  done..  I  wrote  to  this 
effect  to  Grandon,  suggesting  that 
he  should  make  a  motion  in  the 
House  embodying  it.  And  I  went 
on,  "  You  are  doubtless  surprised, 
my  dear  fellow,  at  my  suddenly 
making  a  hermit  of  myself  at  this 
most  inopportune  season.  Tou 
will  know  the  reason  soon  enough, 
and  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
it  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
parted  with  the  Broadbrims  most 
satisfactorily,  and  am  glad  I  did 
not  take  your  advice  and  make  the 
postponement  you  suggested;  the 
only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  that 
I  should  ever  have  merited  such 
friendship  as  yours.  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it  1 — a  friendship 
that  I  can  depend  upon,  that  will 
defend  me  through  good  report 
and  through  HI  report,  that  can 
understand  motives,  and  judge 
'  appearances '  accurately.''  I  only 
alluded  to  the  subject  most  in- 
teresting to  us  both  in  this  vague 
way  on  purpose.  It  is  a  much  more 
difficult  question  than  the  other 
about  America,  and  requires  real 
diplomacy.  Just  imagine  if  I  in- 
trusted this  most  delicate  and  in- 
tricate complication — ^which,  in  fact, 


bears  some  analogy  to  the  Schles- 
wig  -  Holstein  question  —  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  what  a  mess  we 
should  all  get  into !  It  would  end 
by  Ursula  marrying  Chundango ; 
the  Head  of  the  department  would 
give  her  away,  and  the  Under-Secre- 
tary act  as  best-man.  By  the  way, 
I  also  told  Grandon  about  the 
^£4000  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund.  I  had  not  then  written  my 
last  instructions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  it.  A  few  days  later 
I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Grandon : — 

"  PiooADiLLT,  17<*  March, 

"  My  deab  Fbank, — ^Your  letter 
did  not  give  me  altogether  unal- 
loyed pleasure.  For  the  first  time 
in  your  life  you  allude  to  our  friend- 
ship as  if  it  was  in  peril;  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  you  deal  in 
enigma,  and  do  not  frankly  give 
me  your  confidence.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  reserve  arises  from 
any  feeling  of  distrust  of  me,  but  I 
shall  refrain  from  attempting  to 
penetrate  it,  and  wait  till  we  meet 
for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  the  editor  not 
putting  your  letter  into  the  *  Times.' 
It  was  too  arrogant  in  its  tone,  and 
he  probably  thought  it  would  only 
do  you  harm. 

''  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  neutral 
attitude,  which  we  might  have 
been  warranted  in  maintaining  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  the  war, 
should  now  be  finally  abandoned. 
If  the  only  ground  upon  which  the 
North  and  South  can  unite  is  to  be 
found  in  a  war  with  England,  it  is 
clear  that  we  had  better  prevent 
them  from  combining  against  us  by 
deciding  definitely  in  favour  of  one 
or  other.  It  is  becoming  a  fixed 
impression  in  men*s  minds  that  a 
war  with  America  is  inevitable,  un- 
less immediate  and  decisive  action 
is  taken;  and  a  Government  that 
shrinks  from  adopting  the  meas- 
ures best  calculated  to  avert  so 
great  a  disaster,  will  certainly  be 
held  responsible  by  the  nation  for 
its  morcd  cowardice,  whenever  it 
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overtakes  ns.  If  the  only  alterna- 
tives we  have  to  consider  be  either 
the  possibility  of  an  immediate  war 
in  aUiance  with  the  Southern  States 
and  France  against  the  North,  or 
the  almost  certainty  of  a  later  war 
with  both  Northern  and  Southern 
States  allied  against  us,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  we  ought  to 
choose.  As  it  is,  our  diplomacy, 
always  feeble,  seems  now  utterly 
paralysed  by  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  danger  it  is  called  upon  to 
gntpple  with.  The  whole  country, 
with  the  Cabinet  at  its  head,  is 
spell-bound,  like  a  bird  fascinated 
by  the  gaze  of  a  snake. 

''We  present  to  the  world  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  a  nation  of 
usurers  trembling  over  our  money- 
bags. We  ignore  the  existence  of 
questions  abroad  because  we  are 
afraid  to  face  them,  and  cherish  the 
fatal  delusion  that  our  security  lies 
in  our  insular  position.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  of  inves- 
tigation to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  national  torpor. 
Has  the  Cabinet  drugged  the  coun- 
try, or  has  the  country  drugged 
the  Cabinet?  Did  the  brilUant 
idea  that  we  have  no  national 
honour  to  signify,  which  has 
been  so  eloquently  dwelt  upon 
in  Parliament,  originate  with  the 
crime  de  la  erhne,  or  the  scum) 
Do  the  daily  papers,  which  are  an 
echo  of  each  other  in  almost  all 
foreign  questions,  take  their  inspi- 
rations from  the  Ministers  or  the 
mob,  or  each  other  1  Have  we  at 
last  got  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  our  much-vaunted  institu- 
tions, and  does  it  consist  in  our  all 
following  each  other  like  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  and,  if  so,  why  on  earth 
should  we  persist  in  choosing  dirt 
to  wade  through,  when  it  would  be 
quite  as  easy  to  keep  dean)  It 
will  be  too  late  when  the  first  indi- 
cations of  that  flood  are  upon  us  to 
jump  up  and  rub  our  eyes  as '  in 
the  days  of  Noah.'  Because  the 
policy  of  the  Qovemment  has  been 
that  BO  unsuccessfully  pursued  by 
the  ostrich,  which  puts  its  head 
in  the  sand  and  imagines  itself 


invisible  to  its  pursuers,  is  the 
country  to  indulge  in  the  same 
delusion  9 

The  only  excuse  which  the  Qov- 
emment has  to  offer  for  its  ''  ma- 
tronly inactivity  "  in  foreign  afiaira 
is,  that  it  has  muddled  every  ques- 
tion with  which  it  has  meddled, 
which  fact  becoming  patent  to  the 
world,  the  nation  determines  not 
to  meddle  again ;  but  there  is  an- 
other alternative  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  it,  and 
that  is,  to  find  men  who  can  meddle 
to  some  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  driven  to  the  unhappy  con- 
clusion that  the  Opposition  is  more 
effete  than  the  Qovemment,  or  they 
would  ere  this  have  turned  them 
out ;  but  the  public  has  not  done 
its  work.  It  has  been  hoodwinked 
by  the  press,  and  fascinated  by  the 
prestige  which  attaches  to  veteran 
statesmen.  Hie  time  has  come 
when  the  country  must  aronae 
itself  and  accep]^  its  duties  and 
obligations  as  regards  other  na- 
tions, or  it  will  find  that  by  ignor- 
ing those  obligations  it  cannot 
avoid  incurring  the  penalties  at- 
taching to  their  neglect 

'^  Apropos  of  your  donation  to  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund,  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  apoe- 
tle  of  a  new  Church,  to  whom  I 
must  introduce  you  when  you  come 
back  Though  last  from  America, 
he  is  not  of  transatlantic  birth ;  and 
as  he  was  'presented'  to  me  by  Mr 
Wog  as  'one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sky-pilots  in  our  country,'  yon 
may  imagine  that  he  resembles  Uiat 
gentleman  in  nothing.  You  com- 
plain that  while  ready  to  pull  down 
you  have  nothing  to  suggest,  and 
justify  your  donation  to  Sae  'Fund' 
on  this  ground.  Mr  Theodore  Hart- 
mann  is  full  of  suggestions ;  and 
before  deciding  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  mess  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  that  it  does  not 
therefore  matter  what  you  do  with 
your  money,  wait  until  you  have 
heard  views  which  I  confess  were 
quite  original  to  me. — ^Tours  affec- 
tionately, 

''  Obahdoii." 
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Notwithstanding  the  temptation 
which  Orandon  held  out  to  me  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Hartmann,  my  re- 
luctance to  go  np  to  London  and  face 
the  complication  which  was  await- 
ing ns  all  there  was  so  great,  my 
occasional  fits  of  depression  so  pro- 
found, and  my  moods  altogether  so 
uncertain,  and  indeed  sometimes 
so  alarming  to  myself,  that  I  don't 
know  when  I  should  have  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  return  to 
town,  had  I  not  this  morning  re- 


ceived the  following  telegram  from 
Lady  Broadbrim : — 

"Your  immediate  presence  is 
absolutely  necessary  here.  Delay 
will  be  fatal. 

"  Mabt  Broadbrim. 

"  Obosvenob  Squabz,  20rA  March." 

I  am  o£f,  therefore,  in  an  hour. 
Fortunately  I  have  just  had  time 
to  finish  and  post  this  before  leav- 
ing. 


XABL    RUSSBLL. 


We  must  begin  our  present  paper 
with  a  frank  avowal  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  say  many  words 
about  the  book  of  which  we  have 
transcribed  the  title.  For  his  own 
sake  we  wish  that  Earl  Russell  had 
allowed  it  to  sleep  in  its  primitive 
obscurity.  It  was  a  crude  perfor- 
mance forty  years  ago,  when  the 
author  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  and  less  was  known  about 
the  English  Constitution  and  Qo- 
▼emment  than  recent  inquirers 
have  brought  to  light  Only  the 
clique  of  which  he  was  a  member 
pretended  to  treat  it  with  respect 
eren  then,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  after  professing  to  find 
something  in  it  to  admire.  But 
reproduced  now,  it  is  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. Now  we  honestly  lament 
this.  Earl  Russell,  in  private  life, 
is  an  amiable  and  estimable  noble- 
man. He  may  have  failed  as  First 
Minister  of  uie  Crown,  and  hss 
certainly  not  managed  the  foreign 
afifairs  of  the  country  as  we  could 
wish  them  to  be  managed.  But  as 
a  statesman  he  has  this  merit — a 
rare  one,  we  regret  to  say,  in  these 
days — of  being  found  always  con- 
sistent with  himself.  What  he 
affirmed  one  day,  that  he  repeated 
the  next     There  has  been  with 


him  no  trimming  of  sails  to  catch 
the  breeases  from  various  quarters. 
A  stanch  Whig,  he  has  done  a 
Whig's  work  like  a  man.  And  we 
can  fully  sympathise  with  the  tone 
in  which  he  refers  to  old  predic- 
tions, now,  as  he  believes,  fulfilled, 
and  the  triumph  of  principles  of 
which  he  has  been  through  life 
the  steady  advocate.  But  this  only 
makes  us  the  more  regret  that  mis- 
taken fondness  for  a  bantling  bom 
when  he  was  himself  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  or  it  may  be  the  persua- 
siveness of  injudicious  friends, 
should  have  induced  him  to  make 
the  vain  effort  to  resuscitate  a  bag 
of  bones.  Why  should  he  have 
done  so  1  Were  not  the  pages  of 
the  'Edinbuigh  Review'  open  to 
him,  or  the  '  North  British,'  or  the 
'  Westminster  ? '  And  would  it  not 
have  gone  farther  to  secure  for  him 
a  hearing,  if  he  had  first  thrown  Ids 
Introduction  into  the  shape  of  an 
article,  and  then  launched  it,  a  full- 
blown pamphlet,  upon  the  tide  of 
timel  For,  after  all,  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  the  present  instance  the 
volume  has  been  printed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Introduction,  not  the 
Introduction  for  the  sake  of  the 
volume.  In  the  former  his  Lord- 
ship had  really  nothing  new  to 
say;  in  the  latter  he  could  only 
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repeat  what  he  said  long  long  ago, 
iu  terms  which  later  writers,  even 
of  his  own  school,  have  over  and 
over  again  thrown  into  the  shade. 
Why  was  this  done  1 

We  cannot  pretend  to  answer  the 
question.  Neither  shall  we  do  Earl 
Russell  the  injustice  of  criticising 
a  performance  so  obsolete  both  in 
its  views  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  But 
assuming  that  we  have  divined  his 
true  purpose,  and  considering  it  to 
be  both  natural  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  praiseworthy,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  entirely  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  argument  which 
he  has  embodied  in  his  Intro- 
duction. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are 
forced  to  express  our  astonishment 
at  the  extraordinary  confusion  of 
ideas  (for  of  anything  less  credit- 
able than  confusion  of  thought  we 
at  once  acquit  the  noble  author) 
which  manifests  itself  in  every 
page  of  that  document  After  a 
sentence  or  two  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  excusable  self -con- 
gratulation, Earl  Russell  proceeds 
to  say,  "So  long  as  the  alarm 
created  by  the  French  Revolution 
lasted,  the  party  which  had  sus- 
tained Lord  North  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  Mr  Pitt  in  the 
French  war  remained  unbroken. 
During  nearly  sixty  years  of  power 
that  party  had  devoted  all  its  ener- 
gies to  the  suppression  of  colonial 
or  domestic  revolt  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war  against  a  foreign  ene- 
my." If  these  words  have  any 
signification  at  all,  they  mean  this, 
that  Lord  North  and  Mr  Pitt  were 
sworn  brothers  in  politics,  that  the 
party  which  sustained  the  one  in 
the  American  war  supported  the 
other  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
that  both  the  leaders  of  that  party 
and  the  unbroken  party  itself  were 
for  sixty  years  so  engrossed  with 
suppressing  revolts  at  home  and 
canying  on  hostilities  abroad  that 
they  could  find  neither  leisure  nor 
incUnation  to  give  a  passing  thought 
to  questions  of   domestic  policy. 


And  in  order  that  his  readers  may 
run  no  risk  of  mistaking  the  pur- 
pose of  this  declaration,  Earl  Rqb- 
seU,  with  more  regard  to  oonai»* 
tency  than  grammar,  continiies, 
"The  few  measures  of  a  Ubenl 
character,  Mr  Burke's  bill  of  econ- 
omical reiform  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  were  the  fruit  of 
the  short  intervals  when  office  was 
held  by  the  Whig  party  in  1783 
and  1806." 

It  would  savourof  hypercritieism 
were  we  to  stop  for  the  pnipose  of 
remarking  upon  the  curious  con- 
struction of  this  latter  sentence. 
Neither  very  elegant  nor  very  ac- 
curately put,  its  ,sense  is,  howeyer, 
obvious  enough.  Lord  Rossell 
means  to  tell  us,  that  for  the  few 
measures  of  a  liberal  character 
which  were  adopted  in  that  dreaiy 
interval  of  sixty  years,  the  conntnr 
was  indebted  to  interpolatory  Whig 
Cabinets — that  they  were  the  froits 
of  the  short  intervals  when  office 
was  held  by  the  Whig  party  ^ 
1782  and  1806.  Now,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  happens  that,  except  so  isi 
as  regards  the  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  events  not  in  themselves 
very  important,  there  is  no  trath 
whatever  in  any  of  these  assertions. 
Mr  Pitt  never  was  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party  with  Lord 
North.  He  derived  from  his  father 
a  hereditary  antipathy  to  tJiat 
statesman.  Two  of  the  earliest 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in 
Parliament  were  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Oovemment  of  which 
Lord  North  was  at  the  head;  first, 
on  the  31st  May  1781,  when  he  re- 
sisted the  appointment  of  Comnus- 
sioners  of  Public  Accounts;  and 
next,  on  the  12th  June,  when  be 
denounced  that  very  American  war 
of  which,  by  implication,  Lord  Bos- 
sell  charges  him  with  having  been 
the  abettor.  And  more  than  this. 
Without  desiring  in  any  measure  to 
detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr 
Burke  for  bringing  forward  and 
urging  on  his  bills  of  economical 
reform,  we  must  claim  for  Mr  Pitt 
the  honour  which  Lord  Russell  fo^ 
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gets  to  assign  to  him,  of  strenuously 
and  consistently  supporting  these 
hills  at  every  stage.  Mr  Burke's 
success,  therefore,  though  achieved 
under  a  Whig  Administration,  was 
at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr  Pitt  as  to  his  own. 
So  likewise  in  reference  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade.  The  act 
of  the  legislature  which  settled  that 
controversy  was  indeed  passed  in 
1806,  but  the  controversy  itself  had 
been  carried  on  through  many  pre- 
vious years,  Mr  Wilberforce,  the 
stanchest  of  Pitt's  supporters,  ad- 
vocating the  arrangement,  and  Pitt 
himself,  when  the  occasion  offered, 
speaking  with  him.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  in  both  the  cases  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Eussell  a  long  course  of 
preliminary  discipline  was  required 
to  bring  public  opinion  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  and  that  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  took  place  in  1806, 
and  the  measure  of  economical  re- 
form was  passed  in  1782,  not  be- 
cause the  Whigs  were  in  office,  but 
because  'public  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  just  to  adopt  both  measures. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
party  which  looks  back  to  William 
Pitt  as  its  great  founder,  either 
wielded  power  uninterruptedly  for 
sixty  years,  or  spent  these  years  in 
putting  down  colonial  and  domestic 
revolts,  and  in  waging  war  with 
foreign  enemies.  Before  Pitt's  time 
the  statesmen  whom  Lord  Russell 
desires  to  represent  as  Tories,  were 
Tories  only  so  far  as  they  helped 
the  Elug  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Whig  domination,  which  had  be- 
come intolerable.  They  entertained 
few  opinions  in  common  with  Mr 
Pitt  himself,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  in  violent  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  .Ids  father.  Whatever 
might  have  been  their  errors  of 
judgment,  therefore,  it  is  neither 
candid  nor  correct  to  say  that  for 
their  misdeeds  Pitt  and  his  party 
were  responsible.  But  this  is  not 
alL  If  Lord  North  began  life  as  a 
Tory,  he  ended  it  a  supporter  of 


the  Whigs.  His  coalition  with  Mr 
Fox  in  order  to  break  down  Lord 
Shelbume's  Administration,  and  his 
subsequent  acceptance  of  office  as 
Joint  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Government,  removed 
him  for  ever  from  the  category  of 
Toryism,  and  compel  us  to  assign 
him  a  place  in  that  band  of  ambiti- 
ous men  who  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  a  monopoly  of  power  in  this 
country.  Indeed  we  must  go  far- 
ther. Parliamentary  reform,  which 
became  in  after  years  the  war-cry 
of  the  Whigs,  was  advocated,  long 
before  they  took  up  the  notion,  by 
Pitt  and  his  personal  friends.  So 
early  as  May  1783,  Mr  Pitt  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill,  safe 
and  constitutional  in  its  nature ; 
but  not  one  representative  of  the 
^^  great  Revolution  houses  "  gave  him 
the  smallest  support.  Charles  Fox 
alone,  among  the  members  of  the 
coalition  Government,  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  293  to  149  votes.  Now  we 
are  not  blaming  the  Whig  party  for 
this.  Parliaments,  as  then  returned, 
were  generally  favourable  to  them. 
They  had  learned  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  how  to  manage  both  the  con- 
stituencies and  their  representa- 
tives, and  they  could  have  no  de- 
sire to  innovate  upon  an  order  of 
things  which  so  well  served  their 
purpose.  But  surely  Lord  Russell 
ought  to  have  remembered  all  this 
before  committing  himself  to  a 
statement  so  little  generous  as  that 
to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
The  Whigs  were  in  office  in  1783. 
An  opportunity  was  then  afforded 
them  of  putting  a  stop  to  bribery, 
and  of  diminishing  the  expense  of 
elections.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  likewise  to  disfranchise  from 
time  to  time  boroughs  convicted  of 
corruption,  and  the  proposal  was 
made  to  add  not  fewer  than  100 
to  the  county  members.  It  did  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  party  to 
accede  to  these  proposals,  and  Pitt's 
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bill  of  Parliamentary  Reform  came 
to  nothing. 

Again,  Lord  Russell  forgets  that 
within  a  month  after  the  defeat 
of  this  measure,  Mr  Pitt,  being  still 
a  private  member  of  Parliament, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
abuses  in  the  public  offices,  which 
were  then  most  flagrant  That  bill 
too  was  thrown  out,  and  thrown 
out  by  a  House  of  Commons  over 
which  a  Whig  Minister  exercised 
absolute  control  But  in  truth  the 
coalition  Government  was  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  session  too 
much  occupied  with  its  India  Bill 
to  pay  attention  to  anything  else. 
Let  them  only  succeed  in  carrying 
that,  and  an  instrument  would  be 
placed  in  their  hands  the  judicious 
application  of  which  would  secure 
to  them  an  unlimited  lease  of  power: 
and  till  it  should  be  carried  they 
were  averse  to  any  course  of  legisla- 
tion which,  be  it  ever  so  theoreti- 
cally sound,  would  involve  as  its 
consequences  the  loss  of  a  little 
convenient  patronage,  and  the  im- 
mediate dissolution  of  Parliament. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
to  speak  either  of  the  progress  of 
the  famous  India  Bill  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  rejection.  If  Oeorge 
III.  somewhat  overpassed  the  line 
of  strict  constitutional  law  in  ap- 
pealing against  it,  as  he  did,  to  the 
personal  loyalty  of  his  peers,  no 
one  capable  of  taking  an  unbiassed 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  seriously  blame  him 
for  so  doing.  He  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  already  shown  how 
little  feelings  of  delicacy  would  oper- 
ate to  restrain  them  from  exercis- 
ing the  authority  which  they  already 
possessed.  Let  them  once  get  pos^ 
session  of  the  vast  patronage  which 
India  then  offered,  and  the  Crown 
would  become,  even  more  than  it 
had  been  under  the  first  Qeorges, 
the  mere  tool  of  a  few  great  houses. 
Now  the  King  could  not  submit  to 
this,  and  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  the  Lords  had 
thrown  out  the  bill^.  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  King  was  right  in 


all  his  calculations.  His  trivial  oat- 
rage  on  the  constitution — ^if  an  oat- 
rage  it  deserves  to  be  called— 4aved 
the  constitution  itself,  and  averted 
from  the  country  unspeakable  evik 
We  state  all  this  merely  to  show 
that  the  Whigs  were  not  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  tiie 
disinterested  statesmen  whom  Lord 
Russell  represents  them  to  have 
been;  and  that  if  in  sixty  years 
only  two  Liberal  measures  were  ac- 
cepted and  passed  by  such  Parlia- 
ments as  then  existed,  no  small 
portion  of  the  blame  must  rest  with 
the  party  of  which  his  Lordship  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  ornament 

We  proceed  now  to  show  veiy 
shortly  what  was  done,  and  what 
was  proposed  to  be  done,  by  the 
Tory  Administration,  of  which,  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  Mr  Pitt  as- 
sumed the  leadership.  In  the  face 
of  such  an  opposition  as  had  never 
till  then  confronted  a  Minister,  Pitt 
held  his  ground,  till  the  violence  of 
his  enemies  in  the  House  won  for 
him  the  favour  of  the  public  out  of 
doors.  He  then  dissolved;  and  ia 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  put  an  end  to  smuggling 
by  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  sod 
placing  in  this  respect  home  and 
foreign  spirits  on  an  equitable 
footing.  By  funding  the  enormoos 
floating  debt  which  hia  predecessors 
had  contracted,  he  got  rid  of  one 
half  of  it  He  put  an  end  to  job- 
bing in  the  arrangement  of  puDlic 
loans,  and  took  away  from  the 
members  of  both  Houses  the  on- 
limited  right  of  franking  which 
they  had  heretofore  eigoyed.  He 
restored  to  the  heirs  of  the  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  who  had  gone 
out  with  Charles  Edward  in  17A 
their  forfeited  estates;  and  he 
passed  that  India  Bill  under  which, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  af* 
fairs  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire 
were  successfully  conducted.  These, 
though  not  showy,  were  important 
measures,  affecting  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  very 
considerably,  and  they  were  fol- 
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lowed  next  session  by  others  at 
least  as  wise,  and  far  more  compre- 
hensive.  The  scheme  of  Parlia* 
mentary  reform  which  he  had  moot- 
ed as  a  private  member,  he  again 
brought  forward  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  rendering  it,  however, 
more  effective,  inasmuch  as  he  pro- 
posed the  immediate  disfranchise- 
ment of  36  small  boroughs,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  seats  thus  rendered 
disposable  to  populous  places.  Nor 
did  his  plan  stop  there.  By  a  clause 
in  his  bill,  provision  was  made  for 
extending,  from  time  to  time,  to 
other  boroughs  as  they  fell  into  de- 
cay, a  process  of  voluntary  extinc- 
tion, in  order  that  their  electoral 
privileges  might  be  made  over  to 
thriving  towns,  and  the  basis  of 
representation  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  the 
spread  of  industry  in  the  country. 
How  came  he  to  fail  in  this  wise 
endeavour)  Because  the  bulk  of 
the  Whigs  joined  a  section  of  his 
own  supporters  in  opposing  the 
bill,  which,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
Wbs  thrown  out  by  a  minority  of 
248  to  174. 

Look  now  to  the  relations  in 
which  England  and  Ireland  then 
stood  towards  each  other,  and  bear 
in  mind  that,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  they  had  been  established  and 
were  consistently  maintained  by 
the  Whig  Ministers  of  William  and 
Anne  and  the  first  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Blessed 
with  [a  genial  climate,  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  mineral  wealth  in  abund- 
ance, Ireland  lay  steeped  in  the 
depths  of  poverty.  Though  she 
possessed  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
she  was  at  once  the  creature  and 
the  victim  of  England.  No  meas- 
ure, whether  great  or  small,  could 
be  introduced  into  her  legislature 
except  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  English  Viceroy,  who  always 
took  care  so  to  manage  the  masters 
of  the  constituencies,  that  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  voted  what- 
ever the  Irish  Secretary  proposed, 
and  rejected  every  measure  which 
was     disagreeable    to   the    mock 


eourt  in  the  Castle.  Commerce 
was  discountenanced,  and  manu- 
factures put  down,  in  order  that 
English  merchants  and  English 
weavers  might  flourish.  Penal 
laws  put  in  force  occasionally 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  kept 
them  quiet  This  went  on  till 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  of  Ame- 
rican Independence  drained  the 
country  of  troops,  and  then  the 
Irish  were  permitted,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  guarding  against  French 
invasion,  to  enrol  that  army  of 
volunteers  which  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  When 
Pitt  took  office,  Ireland  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  those  volun- 
teers. They  overawed  the  magis- 
tracy, paralysed  the  legislature, 
and  dictated  to  the  executive  what 
terms  they  chose.  Indeed,  matters 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  only 
alternative  submitted  to  the  €k>v- 
emment  was  whether  order  should 
be  restored  by  the  process  of  civil 
war,  or  the  grievances  of  which 
the  volunteers  and  their  leaders 
complained  should  be  taken  away. 
Pitt  wisely  adopted  the  latter 
course.  The  absurd  laws  which 
had  heretofore  hampered  the  trade 
of  both  countries,  were,  as  far  as 
public  opinion  at  that  time  would 
allow,  modified  or  repealed.  Ire- 
land was  not  indeed  allowed  to 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  ex- 
cept under  English  colours  ;  and 
her  staple  manufactures,  which  had 
heretofore  been  prohibited  alto- 
gether, were  rendered  admissible 
into  English  ports  on  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  but  not  extravagant  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  EngUsh  manu-* 
factured  goods,  which  used  to  be 
thrown  duty-free  into  Irish  markets, 
were  made  subject  to  duties  before 
passing  through  the  Irish  custom- 
houses ;  while  the  duties  hereto- 
fore levied  on  goods  imported  from 
abroad,  and  subsequently  passed 
from  England  to  Ireland,  and  from 
Ireland  to  England,  were  entirely 
abolished.  We  who  live  under  a 
better  condition  of  affairs  may  be 
provoked  to  smile  when  told  that 
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these  Were  considered  at  the  mo- 
ment great  concessions  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  yet  great  con- 
cessions they  unquestionably  were, 
— BO  great  indeed,  that  Fox,  with  all 
the  interest  of  Lancashire  at  his 
back,  resisted  them.  Nor  were  they 
carried  till  so  much  had  been  done 
to  impair  their  usefulness  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  that 
when  offered  to  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
rejected  them. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our 
readers  for  having  detained  them 
so  long  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  subject  which  in  strict  pro- 
priety we  had  set  ourselves  to  dis- 
cuss j  but  the  delay  was  unavoidable. 
No  man  can  pretend  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  judgment  upon  the  value  of 
conclusions  to  which  public  writers 
and  speakers  desire  to  lead  him, 
unless  he  understand  the  nature 
of  the  premises  from  which  his 
instructors  set  out.  And  if ,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  these  can  be 
shown  to  be  at  once  based  on 
misapprehension  and  inaccurate  in 
all  their  details,  the  temptation  is 
small  to  receive  as  trustworthy  what- 
ever assertions  or  even  insinuations 
depend  upon  them. 

The  one  great  mistake  which  per- 
vades Lord  Russell's  argument,  is 
the  manifest  determination  to  attri- 
bute to  party  that  change  in  the 
policy  of  this  country,  and  in  some 
degree  in  the  constitution  itself, 
which  time  and  circumstances,  the 
greatest  of  all  innovators,  have  in 
point  of  fact  brought  about.  If 
the  Whigs  could  have  retained  that 
command  ov^r  the  constituencies 
which  they  exercised  between  1688 
and  1766,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  whatever  from  them  about 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  been  able  to 
retain  the  power  of  muzzling 
Romanists  and  keeping  up  mono- 
polies, religious  liberty  and  free 
trade  never  would  have  become 
watchwords  in  their  camp.  But 
when  rich  planters  from  the  West 
and  nabobs  from  the  East  began  to 


cross  their  path,  canvassing  the 
larger  boroughs  which  they  had 
heretofore  considered  as  their  own ; 
when  they  went  into  the  market 
and  bought  up  smaller  boroughs, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  invade  the 
counties  where  Whigs  used  to  reign 
supreme, — their  natural  instincts 
told  this  party  that  their  petition 
was  no  longer  safe.  They  tried  at 
first  to  maintain  their  ground  by 
fighting  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  and  dose  boroughs  be- 
came multiplied  in  their  hands.  It 
was  a  fatal  example  which  rich  and 
unscrupulous  men  were  not  slow  to 
follow.  What  money  had  done, 
money  could  do  again,  till  in  the 
end  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  on 
both  sides  became  too  strong  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  tiieir 
nominal  leaders.  It  happened  that 
in  this  race  the  Whigs  found  them- 
selves defeated ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  light  broke  in  upon 
them,  and  they  pronounced  a  mea- 
sure of  sweeping  Parliamentary  Re- 
form to  be  necessary. 

Passing  on  from  the  delinquencies 
of  the  Tories  during  the  progress 
of  the  great  French  war,  Lord 
Russell  proceeds  to  set  before  ns 
his  own  view  of  the  policy  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  ten  first 
years  consequent  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  war.  "The  state  of 
England  in  1823  was  not  auspicious. 
In  1817  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  spies  were  sent 
from  the  Home  Office  into  the 
manufacturing  counties,  who,  acting 
according  to  their  nature,  and  not 
according  to  their  instructions, 
stimulated  the  crimes  which  were 
afterwards  punished  on  the  scaffold. 
In  1819,  bills  were  introduced  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  described  by  him 
as  measures  of  severe  coercion."  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  all  this,  and  by 
implication,  at  least,  to  throw  Um 
blame  of  the  consequences  arising 
out  of  it  upon  the  Government; 
but  whosoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  into  what  must  now, 
we  presume,  be  called  history,  will 
find  that  the  policy  of  the  Qovem- 
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ment  was  not  so  blameworthy  as 
this  description  represents.    It  was' 
no  easy  matter  in  those  days  to 
maintain  public  order.    The  meas- 
ures actually  adopted  to  secure  that 
end  were  undoubtedly  harsh,  and 
the    employment    of    spies    who 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  with 
this  exception,  we   cannot   allow 
that  anything  was  done  of  which 
the   Ministers   had   cause   to   be 
ashamed.      Let    us  never  forget, 
when  reverting  to  those  times,  that 
the  English  people  were  in  point 
of  intelUgence  and  general  educa- 
tion very  different  from  what  they 
are  now.    The  working  classes  had 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  peace- 
ful agitation;    the    employers    of 
labour  never  entertained  the  idea 
of   negotiating   with   their   men. 
When  pressure  came,  and  wages 
fell,  and  multitudes  found  them- 
selves thrown  out  of  employment, 
there  was  nowhere  wit  enough  to 
discern  that  such  were  but  the  ne- 
cessary  results  of  a  sudden  return 
from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of 
peace.     War  had  given  to  England 
a  monopoly  of  the  world's  com- 
merce —  peace   brought  into  the 
market  against  her  as  many  rivals 
as  there  were  manufacturing  and 
trading  nations  in  the  world.    No- 
body explained  this  to  the  people, 
who,  indeed,  were  scarcely  capable 
of   understanding  itj    but  dema- 
gogues everywhere  appeared,  who — 
not,  we  regret  to  say,  without  en- 
couragement  in    quarters    which 
ought  to  have  known  better — accus- 
ed the  Legblature  and  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  combining  with  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  oppress  the 
people  and  force  them  into  rebel- 
lion.    How  can  you  reason  with 
persons  who,  like  the  Cato  Street 
gang,  plotted  to  kill  the  King  and 
his  Ministers,  and  to  seize  the  Bank 
and  the  Tower  1  and  what  measures 
except  those  of  repression  can  you 
apply    to    multitudes    who    meet 
night  after  night  in  out-of-the-way 
places  to  drill  and  raise  contribu- 
tions wherewith  to  supply  them- 


selves with  arms  and  ammunition  ? 
No  set  of  rulers,  call  them  by  what 
party-names  you  will,  can  take  any 
pleasure,  in  this  country  at  leasts 
in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  passing  harsh  restrictive 
laws  through  Parliament.  But 
surely  it  is  better  to  do  this  than 
to  wait  till  an  insurrection  breaks 
out,  which  can  never  be  put  down 
except  at  the  cost  of  enormous  suf- 
fering to  the  innocent  as  well  as  to 
the  guilty.  Looking  at  them  in 
the  abstract,  and  forgetting  the 
causes  which  led  to  them,  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  think  of  de- 
fending either  the  six  Acts  of  1819, 
or  their  consequences.  But  he  must 
be  very  much  prejudiced  indeed 
who  is  unwiUing  to  aUow  that  des- 
perate diseases  call  for  desperate 
remedies,  and  that  the  stern  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Government 
of  that  day  were  essentially  wise 
measures,  because  they  saved  both 
England  and  Scotland  from  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

If  the  manner  of  Lord  Russell's 
allusions  to  the  troubled  times  of 
1817-19  be  uncandid,  his  references 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment between  1819  and  1829  are 
more  than  uncandid.  Nobody  pre- 
tends to  say  that  in  the  early  years 
of  that  decade  the  criminal  law  of 
England  did  not  retain  too  much 
of  its  ancient  ferocity.  Neither  can 
the  facts  be  disputed  that  Dissent- 
ers got  into  Parliament  and  into 
office  only  indirectly,  and  Roman 
Catholics  not  at  all  Newspapers,  at 
the  same  time,  carried  a  fourpenny 
stamp  (has  Lord  Russell  forgotten 
that  he  and  his  friends  voted,  in 
1828,  for  its  continuance  1),  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  kept  down  or  put 
down  revolutions  on  the  Continent. 
Nay  more,  every  industry  in  Eng- 
land flourished  under  the  protection 
which  the  Legislature  afforded  to  it 
— and  the  shipping  interest  throve, 
the  Navigation  Laws  being  still  in 
force.  But  what  then?  Of  the 
Holy  Alliance  England  never  was 
a  member,  and  in  regard  to  the 
other  points  we  shall  be  glad  to 
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have  two  questions  answered.  First,  the  two  great  pnlla  which  England 
Has  England  gained  by  the  sweep-  ^had  both  npon  Europe  and  Ameiica. 
ing  changes  for  which  the  Whigs  The  Corn-laws  in  the  hands  of  an 
claim  credit  1    And  next,  Is  it  quite  English  Oovemment  would  ha?e 
certain  that  changes  such  as  might  been  a  powerful  lerer  wherewith 
hare  satisfied  all  reasonable  people,  to  raise  the  dead  weight  of  Ruasian 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  Tory  and  Austrian  restrictiveneas.    Both 
influence  suffered  no  interruption?  Empires  would  hare  been  too  g^ 
For,  after  all,  what  did  the  Tories  dol  to  exchange  for  our  muslins  and 
Between  1818  and  1828  they  modi-  hardwares  the  wheat   which  was 
fied  the  severity  of  the  criminal  rotting  upon  their  fieLda;  and  even 
law— gradually,  to  be  sure,  as  judges  with  Fnmce  and  America  our  le* 
and  juries  and  thoughtful  men  of  lations  would  haye  been  more  satis- 
all  conditions  were  prepared  to  ac-  factory,  had  we  been  in  a  oondition 
cept  each  modification,  but  steadily,  to  treat  with  them  about  the  cany- 
They  relaxed  the  commercial  code  ing  trade  of  the  world.    Oar  pre- 
to  an  extent  which  far  outran  the  sent  rulers  have  adopted  a  dilfor- 
wishes  of  the  manufacturing  popu-  ent  course  of  proceeding,  and  the 
lations  ;  they  opened  the  trade  to  consequence  is,  that  having  nothing 
China ;  they  placed  the  currency  to  offer  except  raw  material,  snch 
on  a  sound  footing  ;  they  permitted  as  coals,  they  sacrifice  one  industry 
the  export  of  machinery ;  they  re-  in  the  hope  of  extending  another, 
pealed  the  laws  against  combina-  and  so  negotiate  a  treaty  of  which 
tions  among  workmen  ;  they  sub-  all  the  benefits  are  secured  to  tiie 
stituted  for  Oliver  Cromwell's  un-  foreigner.    So  much  for  free  trade 
bending  Navigation  Laws  a  system  and  its  consequences.     And  in  re- 
of  wise  reciprocity ;  they  raised,  in  gard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
short,   the   sluices,    and  set  tiiat  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  opening 
stream   of    improvement    agoing,  of  political   power   and   place  to 
which,  with  or  without  the  Wh^;  Roman  Catholics,  as  both  erents 
Beform  Act  of  1832,  would  have  came  to  pass  during  the  reign  of  a 
probably  landed  us  at  a  point  not  Tory  Government,  it  is  rather  too 
very  different  from  that  at  wMdi  much  in  a  Whig  to  claim  them  as 
we  are  now  arrived.     No  doubt,  the  exclusive  work  of  his  own  party, 
the  process  of  change  would  have  At  the  same  time  let  us  honest^ 
been  different    The  Tories,  for  ex-  confess  that  we  diould  be  glad  if 
ample,  would  have  scarcely  been  un-  we  could  make  a  present  of  these 
wise  enough  to  adopt  ostentatious-  great  measures  to  our  rivals.   They 
ly  a  system  from  which  the  force  have  restored  the  Romanists  to  that 
of  after  circumstances  might  compel  position  in  the  country  ^m  which 
them  to  withdraw.     Commensal  the  Whigs  in  1688  removed  them 
treaties,towhichthe  Whigs  of  1863  — and  given  to  F^testant  Dis^ 
and  1865  are  resorting,  were  always  senters  a  political  weight  which 
in  favour  with  their  predecessors,  they  are  prone,  we  suspect,  to  ov8^ 
Keeping  in  their  own  hands  as  estimate.     Whether  the  monardiy 
much  as  they  conceived  to  be  ne-  and  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
cessary  of  the  old  Fprotective  sys-  State  have  been  strengthened  by 
tern  which  had  raised  the  country  them  is  quite  a  different  questioo. 
to  power  and  prosperity,  they  would  It  is  not  very  generous  to  chaige 
have  been  ready  to  enter  upon  ar-  with  bigotry  to  old  usages  Minis- 
rangements  of  give  and  take  with  ters  who  accomplished  this  and  a 
all  the  world,  instead  of  throwing  good  deal  more.    It  is  still  less  so 
away  in  the  first  instance  the  trump  to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  Toiy- 
cards  from  their  own  hands,  and  ism  was  embodied  in  that  section 
then  trying  to  persuade  other  people  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet  which 
to  do  tiie  same.    Take  for  example  resisted  all  change.    Mr  Canning) 
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Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Mr  Huskisson, 
and  Mr  Eobinson,  could  have  done 
nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  is 
especially  true  in  reference  to  the 
dealings  of  England  with  Austria, 
Russia,  and  France,  in  1821  and 
1823.  A  united  Tory  Cabinet  de- 
precated the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Italy  at  the  former  of  these  periods 
as  much  as  it  deplored  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  But  a  united  Toiy 
Cabinet  was  not  so  Quixotic  as  to 
involve  the  country  in  war  with 
powers  which  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  reach,  let  the  cause 
of  quarrel  be  what  it  might.  And 
at  the  latter  period,  all  that  could 
be  done,  short  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
was  done  to  keep  the  French  from 
invading  Spain.  Is  Lord  Russell, 
after  his  experience  of  the  Crimean 
war,  seriously  of  opinion  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  drawn  the  sword 
either  in  1821  or  1823 )  Or  revert- 
ing to  the  issues  of  his  own  remon- 
strances against  the  dismemberment 
of  Denmark,  does  he  conceive  that 
forty  years  ago  the  national  honour 
woidd  have  been  advanced  by  idle 
threats  on  which  there  was  no  seri- 
ous intention  of  acting  1 

It  is  thus  that,  in  a  strain  which 
we  must  be  permitted  to  describe 
as  disingenuous  in  the  extreme, 
liord  Russell  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent Engluid  as  misgoverned  and 
abused  by  a  succeesi(tu  of  Tory 
Ministers  for  wellnigh  sixty  years. 
Individual  apostates  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  party  he  takes  in- 
deed under  his  protection ;  but 
even  their  acts — ^the  relaxation  of 
the  Cromwellian  code,  for  example, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  impos- 
ing disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics 
—he  attributes  to  no  motive  more 
elevated  than  fear,  and  the  effect 
of  pressure  from  without.  Peel's 
foolish  words  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  he 
quotes  with  approval;  but  even 
Peel  himself  he  cannot  dismiss 
except  in  terms  which  are  any- 
thing but  complimentary.    "The 


political  party  which  for  sixty  years 
had  swayed  with  very  brief  intervals 
the  destinies  of  the  State;  which 
had  led  the  nation  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  French  wars;  which 
had  resisted  all  reform  and  protected 
aU  abuses;  which  had  maintained 
all  that  was  bigoted,  and  persecuted 
all  that  was  liberal, — ^broke  down 
under  this  great  failure.  The  light 
now  burst  in.  After  the  general 
election  the  Ministry  was  defeated, 
and  Lord  Orey,  the  new  Prime- 
Minister,  prochumed  the  advent  of 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.'' 

To  be  sure  he  did;  and  there 
followed  in  due  course  the  block- 
ade of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  by  a  Brit- 
ish fleet ;  the  despatch  of  a  British 
legion  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  re- 
volutionary government  in  Spain ; 
war  with  Chma — ^war  in  India — ^war 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Canada, 
and  war  with  Russia.  Retrench- 
ment was  in  like  manner  effected 
by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  all 
our  establishments,  and  the  increase 
of  our  public  expenditure  from 
jB35,000,000,  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  in  1829,  to  ;£67,000,000,  its 
present  moderate  figure.  And  as 
to  reform — of  that  more  anon.  For 
it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
of  this  dissertation,  that  thus  far 
he  has  been  dealing  with  prelimi- 
nary matter  only — ^the  preface,  so 
to  speak,  to  Earl  Russell's  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  part  which  he 
himself  played  in  concocting  the 
Reform  BUI,  and  of  the  enormous 
benefits  which  the  country  has  de- 
rived from  the  success  of  his  great 
measure. 

Earl  Grey,  it  appears,  had  scarcely 
formed  his  Administration,  when 
the  author  of  the  work  now  upon 
our  table,  then  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Forces,  received  a  friendly  visit 
from  Lord  Durham.  The  object  of 
that  visit  was  to  inform  Lord  John 
that  Earl  Grey  had  determined  to 
attempt  reform  in  Parliament,  and 
was  desirous  of  consulting  the 
author  of  'Don  Carlos,  a  Tragedy,' 
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in  regard  to  the  plan  on  whicli  it 
should  be  arrcmged.  This  was  a 
very  natural  course  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Earl  Qrey.  Lord 
John  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  not  the  least  influential 
of  the  Revolution  houses.  He  was 
believed  to  inherit  both  the  princi- 
ples and  the  talents  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  had  written  the  book, 
now  reproduced,  about  the  English 
Constitution  and  Government,  and 
over  and  over  again,  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject  which  then  occupied  Earl 
Grey's  attention.  To  be  sure,  Lord 
Durham  himself,  while  yet  Mr 
Lambton,  and  member  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  had  done  the 
same  thing.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  Lord  John's  sails;  and  as 
his  speech  of  1821  embodied  pretty 
nearly  all  that  Mr  Grey  had  pro- 
posed in  1797,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  looking  to  the  family  con- 
nection between  the  two  peers,  that 
the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law 
would  have  been  content  to  take 
sweet  counsel  together.  But  Earl 
Grey  knew  better  than  either  to 
trust  exclusively  to  his  son-in-law, 
or  to  wound  the  self-love  of  one  of 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party.  Lord  Durham  was  there- 
fore employed  to  communicate  with 
Lord  John,  and  Lord  John  accepted 
the  invitation  conveyed  to  him. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation on  his  part,  no  distrust  of 
his  own  powers,  no  apprehension  of 
possible  failure  in  an  attempt  the 
boldest  to  which,  within  historical 
memory,  the  citizen  of  a  free  state 
ever  set  himself.  He  asked  for 
time,  indeed,  "to  reconsider  the 
general  principles  upon  which  a 
sound  measure  of  reform  should 
rest,"  for  the  subject  was  "  great, 
important,  and  difficult''  But 
Lord  John's  ideas  were  by  no 
means,  it  appears,  in  confusion ; 
he  had  often  in  former  days  **  re- 
curred" on  this  head  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  Mr  Burke ;  and  that  elo- 
quent passage  wherein  the  great 


British  orator  denounces  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  of  the  French 
Assembly,  now  came  back  to  Ids 
recollection.  He  determined  to 
make  it  his  pole-star  on  the  voyage 
on  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
Lord  John's  conscientiousneas  to 
doubt  that  he  is  honestly  persuaded 
that  the  spirit  of  Burke  rested  upon 
him  from  that  hour. 

Lord  John  received  his  oonmus- 
sion  somewhere  about  the  end  of 
November,  and  in  December— the 
exact  date  is  not  given — ^he  waa 
ready  with  his  plan.  It  was  com- 
prised in  ten  articles,  trenchant, 
but  so  short  that  a  single  sheet  of 
writing-paper  sufficed  to  contain 
them  all.  Had  it  been  adopted  in 
its  simplicity,  there  would  have 
been  an  addition  of  seven  seats  to 
the  representation  of  England,  with 
a  franchise,  in  large  towns  newly 
erected  into  boroughs,  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  a  ^^  15  qualifi- 
cation. Other  points  likewise  are 
noticeable,  as  evincing  on  Lord 
John's  part  some  slight  leaning  to- 
wards fancy  franchises — danse  6, 
for  example,  which  stood  thus  :— 
'*  The  right  of  voting  in  the  new 
towns  to  be  in  householders  ^ted 

at  £iQ^  or  in  persons  qualified  to 

serve  on  juries."  But  his  col- 
leagues in  committee — ^for  a  com- 
mittee was  named  to  work  with 
him,  consisting  of  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  James 
Graham — drew  their  pens  through 
the  latter  of  these  suggestions ;  and 
it  was  finally  settled  Uiat  one  uni- 
form franchise  should  prevail  in 
boroughs,  whether  great  or  small, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  a  house 
rated  at  ^£10  a-year  should  consti- 
tute such  franchise.  The  plan  so 
amended  was  laid  before  Earl  Grey, 
Earl  Grey  submitted  it  to  the  Cab- 
inet, the  Cabinet  approved,  the 
King's  sanction  was  obtained,  and 
the  re-assembling  of  Parliament 
was  alone  waited  for  in  order  to 
submit  the  scheme  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislature  and  the 
country. 
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All  this  is  told  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  candour.  It  is  Lord 
John  who  concocts  the  scheme,  who 
expunges  vote  by  ballot,  which  the 
other  members  of  the  committee 
had  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
it;  who  advises  Lord  Orey  upon 
it  at  eyeiy  stage ;  and,  above  all, 
who  counsels  that  judicious  se- 
crecy without  which,  as  he  himself 
nuvely  remarks, ''  an  adverse  vote 
might  have  stifled  the  infant  in  its 
cradle.*'  If  Lord  Russell  had  been 
equally  frank  in  describing  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  opportunity  of 
concocting  a  Reform  Bill  came  into 
his  hands  at  all,  and  in  following 
its  fortunes  till  it  finally  became 
law,  his  narrative  would  have  been 
more  interesting,  and  at  least  as 
instructive  as  it  now  is.  What  he 
has  omitted  we  shall  endeavour  to 
supply. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  for  a  fact 
it  is,  that  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  both 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  become  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  minority  which  voted  with 
Lord  John  Russell  fell  off  from 
year  to  year,  and  out  of  doors  the 
people  appeared  to  have  dismissed 
the  subject  from  their  minds  alto- 
gether. Thoughtful  men  still  in^ 
deed  kept  it  before  them,  and  in 
the  Tory  ranks  there  were  some 
who,  looking  back  upon  what  Mr 
Pitt  had  proposed  in  1784,  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  his  views 
had  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon 
by  their  nominal  leaders.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done,  nor  was  any 
measure  seriously  considered  till 
Lord  Liverpool's  health  gave  way, 
and  with  it  broke  asunder  the  fee- 
ble band  which  had  thus  far  kept 
together  spirits  in  many  points  so 
essentiaUy  different  as  Lord  Eldon 
and  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Westmore- 
land and  Mr  Huskisson,  Lord 
Bathurst  and  Mr  Robinson,  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr  Charles  Orant. 

In  the  Cabinet,  as  it  existed  be- 
fore this  event,  Mr  Canning  had 
for  some  time  been  the  head  of  a 
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party.  It  was  made  up  of  himself, 
Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Robinson,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  Mr  Grant.  Its  fol- 
lowing among  the  Ministers  not  in 
the  Cabinet  was  likewise  consider- 
able. Lord  Palmerston,  then  Secre- 
tary at  War,  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber. These  all  professed  to  be  fav- 
ourable to  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  to  law 
reform  in  all  its  branches,  and  to 
an  expansion  of  the  commercial 
system  of  the  country.  But  every 
measure  of  Parliamentery  Reform 
heretofore  proposed  they  had  re- 
sisted. Indeed,  their  brilliant  chief 
went  out  of  his  way,  in  language 
unnecessarily  strong,  to  declare  that 
no  reform  in  Parliament  could  be 
sanctioned  without  danger  to  the 
constitution. 

Another  party  there  was  in  the 
Liverpool  Administration,  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Lord 
Melville,  with  whom  on  important 
points — such  as  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  Parliamentary  Reform — 
Mr  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton usually  voted.  It  had  no  head, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
and  was  certainly  not  at  perfect 
unity  within  itself.  Peel's  measures 
of  law  reform,  for  example,  were 
never  cordially  approved  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  his  return  to  cash 
paymente  more  than  the  Chan- 
cellor would  have  resisted  if  they 
had  been  able.  Still  the  machine, 
though  composed  of  discordant 
materiab,  worked  on,  and  the  coun- 
try throve  under  it.  Manufactures 
increased,  trade  extended  itself, 
agriculture  prospered,  the  colonies 
flourished,  and  there  was  peace  with 
foreign  nations.  In  Ireland  alone 
disaffection,  the  natural  offspring  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  prevailed,  of 
which  Mr  O'Connell  took  advan- 
tage to  make  himself  what  he  after- 
wards became,  and  to  deal  with 
which,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
it,  no  stetesman  in  or  out  of  office 
seemed  to  be  prepared. 

Ireland,  in  fact,  constituted  then 
as  it  constitutes  still  the  great  diffi- 
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calty  of  the  King's  Government. 
Men  conld  not  get  out  of  their 
heads  the  idea  that  the  ills  which 
afflicted  that  part  of  the  empire 
were  all  attributable  to  one  cause. 
It  was  the  pressure  of  the  law  upon 
the  religion  of  the  ms^ority  which 
made  the  Irish  people  dissatisfied  ; 
and  whether,  looking  at  the  condi- 
tion and  temper  of  the  times,  it 
would  be  better  to  repeal  these  laws 
or  to  keep  them  as  they  were,  that 
was  the  question.  For  years  back 
it  had  been  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet  itself — a  miserable  arrange- 
ment, which  could  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  keep  the  several 
sections  of  the  Administration  from 
cordially  agreeing  on  any  other 
point.  At  last  came  Lord  Liver- 
pool's death,  and  with  it — chaos. 
Who  was  to  succeed  him?  Who 
had  tact  and  influence  enough  even 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  9  Who 
was  rash  enough  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than  yield  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  judgment  of  the  major- 
ity ?  It  is  grievous  to  reflect  that 
Mr  Canning  was  that  man, — Mr 
Canning,  the  favourite  friend  and 
pupil  of  Pitt,  the  most  brilliant  of 
orators,  the  most  charming  of  com- 
panions, on  many  subjects  a  poli- 
tician far-sighted  and  wise, — it  is 
grievous  to  reflect  that  over  that 
man,  we  will  not  say  the  vulgar 
lust  of  power,  but  the  impatience 
of  submitting  his  own  lofty  genius 
to  the  control  of  some  miserable 
mediocrity,  should  have  so  far  pre- 
vuled,  that  rather  than  stoop  to 
conquer  he  condescended  to  in- 
trigue, and  sacrificed  in  so  doing 
the  policy  of  a  lifetime  to  mere 
personal  ambition.  Canning's  ac- 
cession to  the  place  which  Lord 
Liverpool  had  vacated  broke  up  the 
Tory  party,  and  all  that  followed 
was  but  the  inevitable  consequence, 
not  of  signs  and  tokens  in  other 
quarters  only,  but  of  the  positive 
breach  of  his  own  assurance  to  his 
colleagues,  that  no  step  of  the  kind 
was  so  much  as  meditated. 

Mr  Canning's  administration  was 
short,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
originate  a  state  of  things  which 


could  result  in  only  one  issue.  The 
Minister  entered  reluctantly  into 
alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Whigs  took  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity to  betray  hinL  It  was, 
we  believe,  while  this  unnataral 
alliance  lasted,  that  to  the  principle 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  so  mach 
was  conceded  that  the  Government 
agreed,  as  often  as  small  borouglia 
were  convicted  of  corruption,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  electoral  privi- 
leges, and  to  transfer  these  privi- 
leges alternately  to  the  surrounding 
hundreds,  and  to  populous  to^wna 
not  as  yet  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  most  rabid  of 
Tories  could  hardly  complain  of 
this.  It  was  an  arrangement  so 
wise  in  principle,  so  much  more 
moderate  than  even  Pitt's  original 
scheme,  that  the  only  wonder  is  why 
it  had  not  been  adopted  long  be- 
fore. Yet  it  proved  in  the  execa- 
tion  fatal  to  the  Tory  party  which 
first  found  an  opportunity  of  acting 
upon  it. 

Mr  Canning  died,  and  Mr  Rob- 
inson, removed  as  Lord  Godeiich 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  found  him- 
self unable  to  carry  on  the  Qovem- 
ment  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  then  called  upon  to  form  an 
Administration,  which  he  did  with 
Teluctance,  but  in  a  most  concilia- 
tory spirit  His  sagacious  mind 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  had  been 
turned  into  a  new  channel,  and, 
understanding  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  force  it  back  again 
into  the  old,  he  so  constructed  his 
Government  as  to  encourage  him  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
able  to  guide  and  moderate  the 
current  as  it  flowed  Seats  in  the 
Cabinet  were  ^ven  to  Lord  Qode- 
rich,  Mr  Huskisson,  the  best  of  Can- 
ning's followers,  with  whom  were 
united  Peel,  and  others  of  tiie. 
Duke's  personal  friends.  The  Whigs* 
were  carefully  eliminated.  Was 
this  arrangement  safe )  Not  en- 
tirely so.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Canningites  appear  never  from  the 
outset  to  have  given  to  the  chief 
under  whom  they  agreed  to  serve 
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their  absolute   confidence.     They 
either  distnisted  or  affected  to  dis- 
trust the  Duke's  willingness  to  go 
forward  in  the  direction  of  free- 
trade,  and  unfortunately  they  said 
as  much>— one  of  them  at  the  hust- 
ings.   In  the  next  place,  the  Duke 
had  a  Sovereign  to  deal  with  who 
could  not  always  be  relied  upon. 
€kK>rge  lY.  had  a  party  of   his 
own,  which  comprehended  among 
others  some  of  the  ex-Tory  Minis- 
ters j  and  these  ez-Ministers  never 
forgave  the  Duke  for  omitting  to 
replace  them  in  the  offices  which 
they  had  held  under  Lord  Liver- 
pool   Here,  then,  were  two  rocks 
ahead,  both  veiy  threatening,  and 
hard  to  be  avoided.     The  Palace 
Camarilla  plotted  to  thwart   the 
King's  Minister,  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed  it,  to   keep    him  within 
bounds.     The    Canningites   ham- 
pered him — sometimes  by  pressing 
for  concessions  of  the  wisdom  of 
which  their  colleagues  were  as  yet 
unconvinced;  sometimes  by  stand- 
ing out  for  arrangements  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to   recommend 
them,  except  that  they  had  been 
entered  into  by  Mr  Canning.    Of 
this  nature  were  their  proceedings 
in  the  memorable  cases  of  Penrhyn 
and  East  Betford.    Penrhyn  had 
been  proved  guilty  of  corruption 
during  Mr  Canning's  administra- 
tion.   Mr  Canning  brought  in  a 
bill  to  extdnd  the  right  of  elec- 
tion   from   the  borough    to    the 
neighbouring  hundred.      He  was 
defeated  by  Mr  Brougham,  who 
carried  an  amendment  transferring 
the  franchise  to  Manchester.    Mr 
Brougham's  Bill  had  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  when  the  Duke  ac- 
ceded to  office,  and  was  stopped 
there  by  petition  from  the  electors 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  their 
own  defence.  While  this  was  going 
on.  East  Betford  got  into  disgrace ; 
and  in  the  Cabinet  the  question 
arose.  What   ought   to    be    done 
with  it  1    The  Duke  and  Mr  Peel 
proposed  that   it  should  be  dis- 
franchised, and  the  right  of  elect- 
ing members  conferred  by  Act  of 
Parliament  on  Birmingham.    Mr 


Huskisson  and  his  friends  object- 
ed, on  the  ground  that  the  case  of 
Penrhyn  was  as  yet  undecided,  and 
that  Mr  Canning's  arrangement 
would  be  broken  through,  if,  after 
East  Betford  had  been  extinguish- 
ed, Penrhyn  should  be  condemned, 
and  two  manufacturing  towns 
simultaneously  endowed  with  the 
privileges  which  two  agricultural 
boroughs  had  forfeited. 

The  Duke  and  Peel  gave  way — 
the  latter  sorely  against  his  will ; 
and  a  proposition  was  made  in  the 
House,  which  Mr  Huskisson  sup- 
ported, for  extending  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  borough  of  Penrhyn  to 
the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  This 
was  at  the  first  reading ;  but  at  the 
second,  without  any  warning  given, 
Mr  Huskisson  first  spoke  in  favour 
of  delay,  and  then,  on  a  division, 
went  out,  Lord  Palmerston  bearing 
him  company,  into  the  same  lobby 
with  the  Opposition.  It  would  be 
judging  Mr  Huskisson  somewhat 
harshly,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  say 
that  by  that  act  he  consummated 
a  long-cherished  purpose  of  treason 
against  his  chief.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  whole  world  became 
forthwith  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  Tory  party  in 
existence — no  longer,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  statesmen  worthy  to 
be  called  the  leaders  of  a  party 
which  exercised  then  and  still  ex- 
ercises more  influence  than  any 
other  in  giving  a  tone  to  public 
opinion  in  this  country. 

The  Duke's  difficulties,  grave  at 
the  outset,  became  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  in  consequence 
of  this  defection  of  the  Canningites. 
He  fiUed  up  the  places  rendered 
vacant  by  men  of  whom  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  possessed 
fair  ability,  and  were,  in  point  of 
character,  most  respectable.  But 
he  could  do  nothing  with  them. 
Even  before  the  split,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  Op- 
position on  the  subject  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts;  and  now 
that  Peel  stood  wellnigh  alone  as  a 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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he  felt  his  own  weakness.  He  per- 
suaded himself,  likewise,  that  on 
him  the  necessity  was  thrown  of 
saving  Ireland,  at  all  hazards,  from 
civil  war ;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  doing  so  was  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  closed  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics seats  in  Parliament,  and  a  share 
in  the  general  administration  of  the 
country. 

The  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  to  us,  as  it  must  be  to  all 
who  put  a  right  value  on  the  great- 
ness of  their  country,  a  very  sacred 
thing :  yet  we  cannot  look  back 
upon  this  stage  in  his  career  with- 
out astonishment  and  indignation. 
He  had  no  right  to  shatter  to  pieces 
the  party  which  trusted  him,  by 
forcing  upon  them,  in  the  character 
of  their  leader,  a  measure  which 
they  abhorred.  And  if  this  be  true 
in  his  case,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the 
case  of  PeeL  The  passing  of  a 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  might  or  might 
not  have  been  then  a  matter  of 
necessity  ;  but  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  they,  who  had  resisted  it 
through  life,  should  have  been  the 
men  to  pass  it.  Neither  can  we 
admit  the  justice  of  the  Duke's 
reasoning  where  he  says,  writing  to 
Peel,  that  if  they  retired,  no  Gov- 
ernment could  be  formed  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  measure.  We 
doubted  the  fact  at  the  moment: 
we  doubt  the  fact  stilL  Over  and 
over  again  it  had  been  thrown  up- 
on the  Lords  to  reject  a  measure 
brought  in  by  the  Opposition, — 
and  the  Lords,  we  venture  to  say, 
would  have  hardly  continued  their 
resistance  to  a  scheme,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  which 
the  Duke  and  Peel  had  resigned 
office.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  brought  in 
by  Peel  and  the  Duke,  amounted  to 
a  sentence  of  dispersion  passed  up- 
on the  Tories  as  a  party.  For  the 
world  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  gov- 
erned according  to  the  dictates  of 
pure  reason.  Legislators  and  con- 
stituencies are  just  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  passion  as  private 
persons ;  and  rarely  forgive  those 
who  have  outraged  their  prejudices. 


however  extravagant  The  knell 
of  the  old  constitution  was  rung  on 
the  day  that  saw  Peel  get  up  in  his 
place  to  contradict  the  tenor  of  a 
whole  political  life.  Everything 
that  followed  that  unhappy  act  was 
but  the  inevitable  result  of  it 

It  was  now — and  not  till  now — 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form recovered  its  vitality.  It 
came  to  life,  too,  with,  a  vigour 
which  had  never  before  been  per- 
ceptible in  it ;  the  stanchest  Tories 
condemning  with  a  violence  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Whigs  a  sys- 
tem which  seemed  to  place  the  des- 
tinies of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  for  the  time  being. 
Lord  Russell  calls  this  the  steady 
advance  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
no  such  thing.  It  was  the  action 
of  sftdden  anger — of  anger  not  mis- 
placed— upon  minds  which  had 
been  too  much  outraged  to  hear  the 
voice  of  reason :  and  it  did  its 
work.  Besides,  no  time  was  afforded 
for  the  angry  feeling  to  cool  down. 
The  second  French  Revolution 
broke  out  The  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  were  driven  from  the 
throne  for  violating  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  everywhere  else,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
the  contagion  spread.  Finally, 
the  King's  death  occurring  while 
the  revolutionary  fever  was  at  its 
height,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
became  inevitable :  and  the  angry 
Tories  joined  the  Wliigs,  as  the 
horse  in  the  fable  put  the  rider 
upon  his  back,  for  the  simple  par- 
pose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Qovemment,  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences what  they  might 

Such  is  a  true  statement  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  that  which 
Earl  Russell  justly  describes  as  "  a 
great  but  bloodless  revolution." 
And  a  revolution  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  doubtless  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  for 
it  took  away  the  political  influences 
of  the  country  from  hands  long 
used  to  manage  them,  and  threw 
them  into  others  as  yet  absohntely 
untried.     But  bloodless  we  can 
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scarcely  call  it,  remembering,  as 
we  do,  the  sack  of  Bristol,  the 
baming  of  Nottingham  Castle, 
and  the  ontrages  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland.  At  all  events,  if 
there  was  little  bloodshed  in  bring- 
ing the  revolution  about,  the 
countiy  has  scarcely  to  thank  the 
authors  of  the  measure  for  its 
exemption  from  that  calamity. 
Earl  Russell  forgets  to  tell  how 
encouragement  was  given  to  the 
formation  of  political  unions  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere;  how 
William  lY.  was  first  cajoled 
and  then  coerced  into  doing  as 
his  Ministers  dictated ;  how  these 
Ministers  corresponded  with  mob- 
leaders  in  all  the  great  towns,  and 
sought  and  obtained  support  in  and 
out  of  the  House  fromMrO'Connell 
and  his  followers.  On  one  point, 
however,  Lord  Russell  has  spoken 
truly  and  without  reserve.  He  has 
not  only  shown  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  to  blame  for  the  success 
of  a  measure  which  he  himself  ab- 
horred, but  he  has  explained  the 
motives  by  which  that  shifty  states- 
man seems  to  have  been  actuated. 

'*Sir  Robert  Peel  had  convened 
•ome  of  his  chief  supporters  a  few  days 
before  (the  announcement  of  the  minis- 
terial plan)  to  consider  the  course  to  be 
taken.  They  acquiesced  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  bill  should 
not  be  resisted.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  was 
the  only  person  prssent  who  gave  a 
oontraiy  opinion.  As  this  decision 
was  in  itself  a  great  mistake  in  policy, 
»nd,  in  fact,  rendered  all  subsequent 
opposition  useless,  such  a  course  on 
the  part  of  so  eminent  a  party  leader 
may  excite  surprise.  But  it  may  be 
thus  accounted  for :  two  years  before, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  wishing  to  save  his 
country  from  the  risk  of  civil  war,  had 
sacrificed  all  his  prejudices,  all  his 
pride,  and  the  confiaence  of  lus  purty, 
to  be  that  'daring  pilot  in  extremity,' 
who  should  place  nis  country  in  har- 
bour at  any  loss  of  honour  and  fame 
for  honsell  But  the  immolation  had 
been  painful  in  the  extreme.  Some 
time  afterwards,  meeting  Sir  Thomas 
Franklin  Lewes  in  an  inn  in  Wales, 
Sir  Franklin  started  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  said  that  he  wondered 
that  such  a  statesman  as  his  companion 
had  not  saved  the  oovmtry  from  the 


wild  revolutionary  measure  of  the 
Ministers,  and  introduced  a  safe  and 
moderate  Reform  Bill  of  his  own.  Sir 
Robert  answered,  in  substance,  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  again 
what  he  had  done  in  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion." 

This  we  believe  to  be  fairly  put ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
man  who,  after  making  this  utter- 
ance, no  sooner  attained  to  power 
again  than  he  again  betray^  his 
party)  Besides,  we  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  the  assumption  on  which 
the  utterance  rests.  There  was  not 
a  Tory  member  of  either  House 
in  1831  who  would  have  hesitated, 
at  a  critical  moment  like  that,  to 
put  himself  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  Peel,  had  Peel  been  brave 
enough  or  generous  enough  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  party, 
and  to  refuse  so  much  as  a  first 
reading  to  Lord  John's  bill.  It  was, 
perhaps,  too  late  when  the  Duke 
threw  himself  into  the  breach ;  for 
the  dissolution  had  by  that  time 
taken  place,  and  constituencies, 
excited  or  overawed,  had  recourse 
been  had  to  a  repetition  of  that 
act,  would  have  scarcely  been  in  a 
position  to  return  a  House  essen- 
tially more  reasonable  than  that 
which  shouted  for  the  bilL  But  a 
bold  stand  at  the  outset,  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  bill  when  first  of- 
fered, must  have  unseated  the 
Ministry  who  depended  on  it,  and 
given  to  Peel  the  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  Pitt's  proposab,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  times.  Alas !  there  was  no 
such  spirit  in  the  advocate  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  and  the  authpr 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  He 
could  nibble  at  Church  reform,  and 
correct  Whig  blunders  in  finance 
by  imposing  on  the  nation  an 
income-tax  which  may  cease  on 
the  Greek  calends,  certainly  not 
sooner;  but  he  had  neither  the 
manhood  nor  the  sagacity  to  seize 
the  helm  of  state  when  the  ship 
was  battling  with  a  storm  not  as 
yet  irresistible.  And  so,  thanks  to 
him  and  to  a  few  crotchety  indi- 
viduals who  could  not  see  that^ 
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where  only  a  choice  of  evils  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  do  well  to  choose 
the  least,  we  got  Earl  Gre/s  Reform 
Bill  in  all  its  integrity,  and  have 
good  cause  to  thank  Providence 
that  it  has  not  as  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  legitimate  results. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  Earl  Russell  in  notic- 
ing'the  various  measures  of  policy 
which  he  traces  back  to  his  own 
and  his  party's  triumph.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  changes  which 
he  applauds  we  lament.  We  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  the  relation 
in  which  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  now  stand  towards  one 
another  is  any  improvement  on  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  un- 
der the  old  Tory  regime.  The  West 
India  Islands,  which  then  blossomed 
like  so  many  gardens,  have  become 
little  better  than  deserts.  The  land 
is  worthless,  its  white  proprietors 
are  ruined ;  and  the  negroes  them- 
selves, freed  from  slavery,  are  idle, 
dissolute,  and  degraded.  Canada, 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Pacific,  endowed 
with  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, have  become  little  else  than 
sources  of  continual  expenditure  to 
Great  Britain.  They  still  claim  our 
protection  against  enemies,  within 
or  without,  yet  they  refuse  to  let 
our  convicts  be  landed  on  any  por- 
tion of  their  territory,  and  impose 
heavy  duties  on  our  manufactures, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  manufactures  at  home.  In  like 
manner,  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  become  either  more  pro- 
sperous or  more  peaceable  in  con- 
sequence of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  her.  We  have  still  agitation, 
less  noisy,  perhaps,  but  as  deter- 
mined as  ever,  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  against  the  rights 
of  landlords,  against  the  English 
connection.  Our  foreign  policy  has 
been  marked  by  such  an  absence 
of  dignity  and  firmness  as  to  make 
us  the  laughing-stock  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  to  secure  for 
us  the  hatred  of  both  sections  of 
what  were  once,  and  may,  perhaps, 
become  again,  the  United  States  of 


America.  In  India  a  mutiny,  which, 
if  firmly  dealt  with  in  the  begin- 
ning, might  have  been  extiognished 
with  comparatively  little  bloodshed, 
was  allowed  to  make  head  till  it 
grew  into  a  formidable  rebellion; 
and  even  then  a  Whig  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  no- 
thing ; — for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  advanced  to  the  peerage. 
No  doubt  we  have  Jews  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  vote,  as  becomes  them, 
with  their  liberal  benefactors;  and 
by<^and-by,  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are  now  doing,  we  may  find  all 
parliamentary  oaths,  including,  who 
knows,  the  oath  of  allegiance  itself, 
abolished.  But  holding  as  we  do 
the  opinion  in  regard  to  Church  and 
State  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  formerly  defended,  and 
has  now  renounced,  we  confess  that 
these  matters,  so  far  from  being 
sources  of  triumph  to  us,  force  npon 
us  the  question,  '*  Where  will  it  all 
end?"  Even  the  abolition  of  ten 
Irish  bishoprics  hardly  excites  onr 
gratitude,  and  Church  refonn  in 
England,  due  entirely  to  Peel,  might 
have  been  more  discreetly  managed. 
Look  next  to  those  commercial 
changes  of  which  Lord  Russell  most 
unfairly  speaks,  as  if  they  were  all 
the  consequences  of  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  obseive  to 
what  they  amount.  Bread  is  un- 
questionably cheaper  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  cheapened 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  corn; 
of  which  the  inevitable  consequence 
has  been  the  throwing  out  of  corn 
cultivation  of  a  large  and  constantly- 
increasing  breadth  of  soil  in  thia 
country,  involving  insufficient  em- 
ployment and  low  wages  to  our 
agricultural  labourers.  As  to  meat, 
we  cannot  recollect  that  it  ever 
approached  the  figure  to  which  it  has 
now  attained,  except  during  the 
height  of  the  great  war  with  iVanee. 
Silks  may  be  cheaper,  but  they  are 
not  home-made  silks.  The  Flrendi 
ribbon  -  makers  thrive  while  onn 
are  starving :  Lancashire  has  for 
two  years  been  a  great  poor- 
house,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
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exist  upon  charity;  and  Stafford- 
shire and  all  the  other  iron  dis- 
tricts in  the  kingdom  bid  fair  be- 
fore long  to  be  brought  to  a  similar 
condition.  It  may  be  that  luxuries 
are  brought  more  than  they  once 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  class.  Even  that, 
however,  is  doubtful,  for  good  wines 
maintain  their  prices,  good  horses 
are  costly,  and  good  houses  enor- 
mously dear.  But  the  poor,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  are  growing  daily 
poorer,  and  people  of  moderate 
means  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  keep 
their  proper  placein  society.  It 
is  very  easy  to  show  by  figures  that 
both  our  imports  and  exports  have 
enormously  increased.  It  is  not 
more  hard  to  explain  that  our  cus- 
toms duties  are  reduced  from  many 
hundred  to  twelve,  differential  duties 
abolished,  protection  duties  repeal- 
ed or  reduced,  corn-laws  repealed ; 
taxes  on  glass,  soap,  coals,  candles, 
paper,  newspaper- stamps,  stamps, 
and  many  oUier  articles,  repealed. 
Be  it  so ;  but  who  gains  ?  Is  it  the 
West  India  planter,  or  the  owner, 
occupier,  and  labourer  on  the  land, 
or  the  paper-maker  or  the  paper 
consumer,  or  anybody  except  the 
proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper? 
For  our  own  part  we  declare  that 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  paying  a 
trifle  more  than  we  do  for  our  soap, 
our  candles,  our  sugar,  and  our 
paper,  if,  by  so  doing,  we  could 
insure  two  results :  first,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  industries  concerned 
with  these  articles  to  the  state  of 
prosperity  from  which  they  have  dl 
fallen ;  and,  next,  exemption  from 
the  most  odious  and  iniquitous  of  all 
imposts,  the  income-tax. 

And  here  we  might,  with  perfect 
propriety,  take  our  leave  of  Earl 
Russell  and  his  literary  perform- 
ance, were  it  not  incumbent  upon 
us  to  notice  one  great  omission,  of 
which,  when  summing  up  the  signs 
and  prospects  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, he  has  been,  by  some  un- 
accountable accident,  guilty.  Lord 
Russell  seems  to  think  that  England 
was  never  so  great  or  so  flourishing 
as  she  is  now ;  and  he  attributes 


her  growth  in  influence  abroad  and 
wealth  at  home  to  the  wisdom  of 
Whig  legislation.  Was  it  Whig  le- 
gislation which  gave  us  the  facility 
of  intercommunication  by  sea  and 
land  which  steam  has  created  ? 
Were  railways  and  screw-steamers, 
the  electric  telegraph,  or  the  sub- 
marine wire,  brought  into  use  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  Can  he  not  al- 
low something  to  these  incidents? 
Does  he  put  entirely  out  of  account 
the  great  gold  discoveries  to  which, 
without  doubt,  more  than  to  any- 
thing else,  England  owes,  at  this 
moment,  the  position  which  she  oc- 
cupies, such  as  it  is]  Why,  there  is 
not  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
nor  a  junior  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  nor  a  miUowner  in  Lan- 
casbire,  nor  an  ironmaster  in  Staf- 
fordshire, but  could  tell  hun  that 
anything  so  providential  as  these 
discoveries  never  befell  England 
since  she  became  a  nation ;  that  it 
was  the  influx  of  gold  consequent 
upon  them,  which  alone  kept  her 
afloat  at  a  time  when  Whig  legisla- 
tion had  deprived  her  of  all  the 
advantages  incident  to  her  superior 
skill  as  a  commercial  country ;  and 
that,  without  the  eitraordinary 
means  thereby  afforded  of  cheap- 
ening such  articles  as  are  really 
cheaper,  and  giving  an  impulse  to 
trade,  she  must  long  ago  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  universal  bankruptcy. 
Again,  is  he  wholly  forgetful  of 
the  enormous  growth  in  population 
of  these  Islands  within  the  last 
forty  years  1  And  cannot  he  per- 
ceive that  such  increase  must  have 
prodigiously  enlarged  the  extent 
both  of  our  imports  and  exports, 
whatever  the  tendency  of  our  legis- 
lation had  been  ]  But  this  is  not 
alL  The  real  value  of  imports  to 
a  country  depends,  not  upon  their 
estimated  worth  in  money,  but  on 
the  way  in  which  they  conduce  to 
the  wellbeing  of  their  recipients. 
Of  ^171,000,000  worth  of  articles 
imported  in  1863  into  this  country, 
a  large  amount  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  luxuries  of  the  rich ; 
no  inconsiderable  portion  to  bring 
greater  poverty  upon  the  poor,  by 
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throwinff  them  out  of  emplo3rment. 
So  far,  tneref ore,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  looking  to  the  difference 
in  population,  England  was  not  quite 
as  well  off  in  1842,  with  ^65,000,000 
of  imports,  as  she  is  now,  or  was  two 
years  ago,  with  her  ;C  17 1,000,000. 
And  as  to  exports,  Lord  Russell 
scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
these  offer  no  fair  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  a  man- 
ufacturing country.  We  believe 
that  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  the 
cotton  famine,  fearful  as  its  results 
have  been,  did  not  come  out  of  time. 
So  enormous  had  been  our  exports 
of  cotton  goods  just  before  the  war 
in  America  broke  out,  that  every 
market  in  the  world  was  glutted 
with  them,  and  the  millowners 
must  have  closed  their  mills,  under 
any  circumstances,  till  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  unsaleable  stocks  on 
hand  had  been  got  rid  of. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this — ^in 
spite  of  our  conviction  that  Whig 
rule  has  done  unspeakable  harm — 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Old 
England  will  yet  right  herself, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  management  of  her  af- 
fairs will  fall  to  wiser  heads  and 
safer  hands  than  now  have  to 
deal  with  them.  Already  the 
party  in  place  hold  out  signals  of 
distress.  Lord  Russell  is  obliged 
in  his  book  to  explain  away  his 
Blairgowrie  address,  and  to  assure 
the  world  that  he  by  no  means 
meant  what  has  been  attributed 
to  him.  He  rests  and  is  thank- 
ful, only  to  gather  breath,  after 
which  he  is  ready  to  go  as  far  in 
the  way  of  change  as  can  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  How  far  that  is 
we  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  con- 
jecture; for  if  Lord  Amberley  be 
his  faUier's  mouthpiece,  neither 
father  nor  son .  has  as  yet  made 
up  bis  mind  on  that  subject 
But  that  is  a  dicumBtance   not 


much  to  be  regarded.  The  de- 
sire for  change,  in  the  democratic 
sense  of  the  expression,  has  pretty 
well  died  out,  except  at  Leedi 
Even  Birmingham,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  weary  of  Mr  Bright;  aod 
Manchester  will  probably  follow, 
in  part,  the  example  which  Free- 
ton  has  set  her.  Meanwhile,  it 
ia  the  obvious  duty  of  the  great 
Conservative  par^  to  prepare,  in 
all  directions,  for  the  impending 
struggle.  The  present  Pariiament 
will  probably  be  dissolved  in  July 
or  August  at  the  latest ;  and  on 
the  issue  of  the  elections  which 
must  follow  results  depend  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-es- 
timate the  importance.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  in  Scotland  this 
great  fact  is  not  wholly  overlook- 
ed. At  the  tenth  hour,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, Sir  Thomas  Qladstone 
has  taken  his  proper  place,  with,  aa 
we  trust  and  believe,  the  fairest 
prospects  of  success.  And  even  in 
"our  own  romantic  town"  there 
must,  we  suspect,  be  some  dissatia- 
faction  with  the  results  of  Whig 
domination,  though  the  hour  and 
the  man  be  not  yet  come  for  giv- 
ing practical  utterance  to  the  feel- 
ing. For  what  with  the  jobbing 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  wasteful  ex- 
travagance of  the  War  Office  and 
Admiralty,  the  tendency  towards 
Badicalism  of  the  Chancdlor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  wretched  figure 
which  has  been  cut  for  years  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Palmerston 
Administration  has  lost  all  the  hold 
which  his  name,  and  that  alone,  had 
given  it,  upon  the  respect  and  fur- 
ther forbearance  of  the  country. 
Lord  Russell's  book  is  evidently 
put  forth  with  a  view  to  reawaken 
some  dormant  feeling  in  favour 
of  himself  and  of  his  party.  We 
shall  be  very  much  surprised,  in* 
deed,  if  it  fail  to  produce  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  effect 
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CHAPTER  I. — ^AITXR  HE8S. 


The  mesa  was  over,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  H.M.'s  — ^th  were  grouped 
in  little  knots  and  parties,  sipping 
their  coffee,  and  discussing  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  eyening.  Their 
quarter  was  that  pleasant  city  of 
Xhiblin,  which,  bating 'certain  ex- 
orbitant demands  in  the  matter 
of  field-day  and  guard -mounting, 
stands  pre-eminently  first  in  mili- 
tary favour. 

''  Are  you  going  to  that  great  ball 
in  Merrion  Square ) "  asked  one. 

"  Not  so  lucky ;  not  invited." 

"  I  got  a  card,"  cried  a  third ; 
**  but  I've  just  heard  ifs  not  to 
come  off.  It  seems  that  the  lady's 
husband  is  a  judge.  He's  Chief 
something  or  other ;  and  he  has 
been  called  away." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Tomkins ; 
unless  you  call  a  summons  to  the 
next  world  being  called  away.  The 
man  is  dangerously  ill.  He  was 
seized  with  paralysis  on  the  Bench 
yesterday,  and,  tiiey  say,  can't  re- 
cover." 

There  now  ensued  an  animated 
conversation  as  to  whether,  on  death 
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vacancies,  the  men  went  up  by  se- 
niority at  the  bar,  or  whether  a 
subaltern  could  at  once  spring  up 
to  the  top  of  the  regiment 

"  Suppose,"  said  one,  "  we  were 
to  ask  the  Colonel's  guest  his  opin- 
ion. The  old  cove  has  talked  pretty 
nigh  of  eveiything  in  this  world 
during  dinner ;  what  if  we  were  to 
ask  Mm  about  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer? " 

"Who  is  hel    what  is  he  1 
asked  another. 

''  The  Colonel  called  him  Sir 
Brook  Fossbrooke;  that's  all  I 
know." 

"  Colonel  Cave  told  me,"  whis- 
pered the  Migor,  "  that  he  was  the 
fastest  man  on  town  some  forty 
years  ago." 

''  I  think  he  must  have  kept 
over  the  wardrobe  of  that  brilliant 
period,"  said  another.  "  I  never 
saw  a  really  s wallow- tailed  *coat 
before." 

"His  ring  amused  me.  It  is  a 
small  smoo&ing-iron,  with  a  coat 
of  arms  on  it     Hush!   here  he 
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The  man  who  now  joined  the 
group  was  a  taU,  gaunt  figure,  with 
a  high  narrow  head,  from  which 
the  hair  was  brushed  rigidly  back 
to  fall  behind  in  something  like  an 
old-fashioned  queue.  His  eyes  were 
black,  and  surmounted  with  mas- 
sive and  much-arched  eyebrows  j  a 
strongly-marked  mouth,  stem,  de- 
termined, and,  except  in  speaking, 
almost  cruel  in  expression,  and  a 
thin-pointed  projecting  chin,  gave 
an  air  of  severity  and  strong  will  to 
features  which,  when  he  conversed, 
displayed  a  look  of  courteous  de- 
ference, and  that  peculiar  desire  to 
please  that  we  associate  with  a  by- 
gone school  of  breeding.  He  was 
one  of  those  men,  and  very  distinc- 
tive are  they,  with  whom  even  the 
least  cautious  take  no  liberties,  nor 
venture  upon  any  familiarity.  The 
eccentricities  of  determined  men 
are  very  often  indications  of  some 
deep  spirit  beneath,  and  not,  as  in 
wefJcer  natures,  mere  emanations 
of  vanity  or  ofiisprings  of  self-indul- 
gence. 

If  he  was,  beyond  question,  a 
gentleman,  there  were  also  signs 
about  him  of  narrow  fortune :  his 
scrupulously  white  shirt  was  not 
fine,  and  the  seams  of  his  well- 
brushed  coat  showed  both  care  and 
wear. 

He  had  joined  the  group,  who 
were  talking  of  the  coming  Derby 
when  the  Colonel  came  up.  ''I 
have  sent  for  the  man  we  want, 
Fossbrooke.  I'm  not  a  fisherman 
myself ;  but  they  tell  me  he  knows 
every  lake,  river,  and  rivulet  in  the 
island.  He  has  sat  down  to  wMst, 
but  we'll  have  him  here  presently." 

'*  On  no  account ;  don't  disturb 
his  game  for  me." 

^'  Here  he  comes.  Trafford,  I 
want  to  present  you  to  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke—as  enthusiastic  an  angler 
«s  yourself.  He  has  the  ambition 
to  hook  an  Irish  salmon.  I  don't 
Buppose  any  one  can  more  readily 
help  him  on  the  road  to  it" 

The  young  man.tiius  addressed 
was  a  large,  strongly,  almost  heavily 


built  young  fellow,  but  with  that 
looseness  of  limb  and  freedom  that 
showed  activity  had  not  been  saoi- 
ficed  to  mere  power.  He  had  a  fine 
frank  handsome  face,  blue^yed,  and 
bold-looking ;  and  as  he  stood  to 
receive  the  Colonel's  orders  there 
was  in  his  air  that  blending  of  de- 
ference and  good-humoured  care- 
lessness that  made  up  his  whole 
nature. 

It  was  plain  to  see  in  him  one 
easy  to  persuade — impossible  to 
coerce ;  a  fellow  with  whom  the 
man  he  liked  could  do  anything, 
but  one  perfectly  unmanageable  if 
thrown  into  the  wrong  hands.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  a  very  rich 
baronet,  but  made  the  mistake  of 
believing  he  had  as  much  right  to 
extravagance  as  his  elder  brother, 
and  having  persisted  in  this  error 
during  two  years  in  the  life  Guards, 
•  had  been  sent  to  do  the  double  pen- 
ance of  an  infantry  reg^ent  and  an 
Irish  station ;  two  inflictions  which, 
it  was  believed,  would  have  sufficed 
to  calm  down  the  ardour  of  the  most 
impassioned  spendthrift.  He  look- 
ed at  Fossbrooke  from  head  to  f ooi 
It  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man 
he  would  have  selected  for  compan- 
ionship, but  he  saw  at  onoe  that  he 
was  distinctively  a  gentleman,  and 
then  the  prospect  of  a  few  days 
away  from  regimental  duty  was  not 
to  bs  despised,  and  he  quickly  re- 
plied that  both  he  and  his  tackle 
were  at  Sir  Brook's  disposal  ^'If 
we  could  run  down  to  Eillaioe,  sir," 
added  he,  turning  to  the  Colonel, 
^'  we  might  be  almost  sure  of  some 
sport." 

"Which  means  that  you  want 
two  days'  leave,  Trafford." 

'' No,  sir;  four.  It  will  take  a 
day  at  least  to  get  over  there ;  an- 
other will  be  lost  in  exploring ;  all 
these  late  rains  have  sent  such  a 
fresh  into  the  Shannon  there's  no 
knowing  where  to  try." 

''  You  see,  Fossbrooke,  what  a 
^casuistical  companion  I've  gi^en 
you.  I'll  wager  you  a  five-pound 
note  that  if  you  come  bafckwithoat 
a  rise  he'U  have  an  explanation  that 
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^ill  perfectly  explain  it  was  the 
best  thing  could  have  happened.'' 

''  I  am  channed  to  travel  in  such 
company/'  said  Sir  Brook,  bowing. 
"  The  gentleman  has  already  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  my  respect  for 
him." 

Trafford  bowed  too,  and  looked 
not  at  all  displeased  at  the  compli- 
ment ''Are  you  an  early  riser, 
sir?"  asked  he. 

'*  I  am  anything,  sir,  the  occasion 
exacts ;  but  when  I  have  an  early 
start  before  me,  I  usually  sit  up  aU 
night." 

"  My  own  plan,  too,"  cried  Traf- 
ford. "  And  there's  Aubrey  quite 
ready  to  join  us.  Are  you  a  whis- 
ter,  Sir  Brook  1 " 

"At  your  service.  I  play  all 
games." 

"  la  he  a  whister  ? "  repeated  the 
Colonel  "Ask  Harry  Greville, 
ask  Tom  Newenham,  what  they 
say  of  him  at  Graham's?  Traf- 
ford, my  boy,  you  may  possibly 
give  him  a  hmt  about  grey  hackles, 
but  I'll  be  shot  if  you  do  about  the 
odd  trick." 

"  If  you'll  come  over  to  my  room, 
Sir  Brook,  we'll  have  a  rubber,  and 
I'U  give  orders  to  have  my  tax-cart 
ready  for  us  by  daybreak,"  said 
Trafford;  andFossbrooke  promising 
to  be  with  him  so  soon  as  he  had 
given  his  servant  his  orders,  they 
parted. 

"And  are  you  as  equal  to  this 
sitting  up  all  night  as  you  used  to 
be,  Fossbrooke  ? "  asked  the  Colonel 

"  I  don't  smoke  as  many  cigars 
as  formerly,  and  I  am  a  little  more 
choice  about  my  tobacco.  I  avoid 
mulled  port,  and  take  weak  brandy- 
and-water;  and  I  believe  in  idl 
other  respects  I'm  pretty  much 
where  I  was  when  we  met  last, — I 
think  it  was  at  Ceylon  1" 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
myself.  You  are  talking  of  thirty- 
four  years  ago." 

"  My  secret  against  growing  old 
is  to  do  a  little  of  everything.  It 
keeps  the  sympathies  wider,  makes 
a  man  more  accessible  to  other 
men,  and  keeps  him  from  dwelling 


too  much  on  himself.  But  teU  me 
about  my  young  companion  ;  is  he 
one  of  Sir  Hugh's  family  9 " 

"  His  second  son  ;  not  unlike  to 
be  his  eldest,  for  George  has  gone 
to  Madeira  with  very  little  prospect 
of  recovery.  This  is  a  fine  lad ;  a 
little  wild,  a  little  careless  of  money, 
but  the  very  soul  of  honour  and 
right-mindedness.  They  sent  him 
to  me  as  a  sort  of  incurable,  but 
I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of 
him." 

"  There's  great  promise  in  a  fel- 
low when  he  can  be  a  scamp  and  a 
man  of  honour.  When  dissipations 
do  not  degrade  and  excesses  do  not 
corrupt  a  man,  there  is  a  grand 
nature  ever  beneath." 

"Don't  tell  him  that,  Foss- 
brooke," said  the  Colonel,  laughing. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,"  said 
he,  with  a  grim  smile.  "I  am 
glad,  too,  to  meet  his  father's  son ; 
we  were  at  Christ  Church  together ; 
and  now  I  see  he  has  the  family 
good-looks.  'Le  beau  Trafford,' 
was  a  proverb  in  Paris  once." 

"Do  you  ever  forget  a  man)" 
asked  the  Colonel,  in  some  curio- 
sity. 

"  I  believe  not.  I  forget  books, 
places,  dates  occasionally,  but  never 
people.  I  met  an  old  schoolfellow 
t'other  day  at  Dover  whom  I  never 
saw  since  we  were  boya.  He  had 
gone  down  in  the  world,  and  was 
acting  as  one  of  the '  commission- 
aires'  they  call  them,  who  take 
your  keys  to  the  Custom-house  to 
have  your  luggage  examined ;  and 
when  he  came  to  ask  me  to  employ 
him,  I  said,  'Whatl  an't  you 
Jemmy  Harper}'  ^And  who  tftie 
devil  are  youl'  said  he.  'Foss- 
brooke,' said  L  '  Not  "  Wart "  V 
said  he.  That  was  my>  school 
nickname,  from  a  wart  I  once  had 
on  my  chm.  *  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  said 
I, '  Wart'  I  wish  you  saw  the  de- 
light of  the  old  dog.  I  made  him 
dme  with  us.  Lord  Brackington 
was  with  me,  and  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely." 

"And  what  had  brought  him  so 
low?" 
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"  He  was  cursed,  he  said,  with  a 
strong  constitution ;  all  the  other 
fellows  of  his  set  had  so  timed  it, 
that  when  they  had  nothing  to  live 
on  they  ceased  to  live;  but  Jemmy 
told  us  he  never  had  such  all  appe- 
tite as  now ;  that  he  passed  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a-day  on 
the  pier  in  all  weathers  ;  and  as  to 
gout,  he  firmly  believed  it  all  came 
of  the  adulterated  wines  of  the 
great  wine-merchants.  British  gin 
he  maintained  to  be  the  whole- 
somest  liquor  in  eadstenoe." 

"  I  wonder  how  fellows  bear  up 
under  such  reverses  as  that,"  said 
the  Colonel 

"My  astonishment  is  rather," 
cried  Fossbrooke,  "how  men  can 
live  on  in  a  monotony  of  well- 
being,  getting  fatter,  older,  and 
more  unwieldy,  and  with  only  such 
experiences  of  life  as  a  well-fed 
fowl  might  have  in  a  hen-coop." 

"I  know  thafs  your  theory," 
said  the  other,  laughing. 

"Well,  no  man  can  say  that  I 
have  not  lived  up  to  my  convictions ; 
and  for  myself,  I  can  aver  I  have 
thoroughly  epjoyed  my  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  like  it  as  well 
to-day  as  on  the  first  morning  I 
made  my  bow  to  it" 

"Listen  to  this,  young  gentle- 
men," said  the  Colonel,  turning 
to  his  officers,  who  now  gathered 
around  them.  "Now  and  then  I 
hear  some  of  you  complaining  of 
being  bored  or  wearied — sick  of 
this,  tired  of  that;  here's  my  friend, 
who  knows  the  whole  thing  better 
than  any  of  us,  and  he  declares 
that  the  world  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  and  that,  so  far 
from  familiarity  with  it  inspiring 
disgust  with  life,  his  enjcqrment  of  it 
is  as  racy  as  when  first  he  knew  it" 

"  It  is  rather  hard  to  ask  these 
gentlemen  to  take  me  as  a  guide  on 
trust,"  said  Fossbrooke;  "but  I 
have  known  the  fathers  of  most  of 
those  I  see  around  me,  and  could 
call  many  of  them  as  witnesses  to 
character.  Major  Aylmer,  your 
father  and  I  went  up  the  Nile  to- 
gether, when  people  talked  of  it 


as  a  journey.  Captain  Hairis,  Tm 
sure  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  yov 
are  the  son  of  Godfrey  Harris  of 
Harrisburg.  Your  father  was  my 
friend  on  the  day  I  wounded  Lord 
Ecdesmore.  I  see  four  or  five 
others  too — so  like  old  comiMmianft 
that  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  I  am 
not  back  again  in  the  old  dayv 
when  I  was  as  young  as  themselyes; 
and  yet,  I'm  not  veiy  certain  if  I 
would  like  to  exchange  my  present 
quiet  enjoyment  as  a  looker-on  for 
all  that  active  share  I  once  took  in 
life  and  its  pleasures." 

Something  in  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  had  lived  in  his  intimncy, 
something  in  his  manner — a  very 
courteous  manneritwas — andsome- 
thing  in  the  bold,  almost  defiant 
bearing  of  the  old  man,  vouching 
for  great  energy  and  dignity  to- 
gether, won  greatly  upon  the  yonng 
men,  and  they  gathered  around  him. 
He  was,  however,  summoned  away 
by  a  message  from  Trafford  to  aay 
that  the  whist-party  waited  for  him, 
and  he  took  his  leave  with  a  statidy 
courtesy  and  withdrew. 

"  There  goes  one  of  the  strangest 
fellows  in  Christendom,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  the  other  left  the  room. 
"  He  has  already  gone  through  tluree 
fortunes;  he  dissipated  the  first — 
speculated  and  lost  the  second — 
and  the  third  he,  I  might  say,  gave 
away  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
kindness — cleaving  himself  so  iU-off, 
that  I  actually  heard  the  other  day 
that  some  friend  had  asked  for  the 
place  of  barrack-master  at  Atiilane 
for  him  ;  but  on  coming  over  to  aee 
the  place,  he  found  a  poor  fdlow 
with  a  wife  and  five  children  a  can- 
didate for  it ;  so  he  retired  in  his 
favour,  and  is  content,  as  yon  see^ 
to  go  out  on  the  world,  and  teke 
his  chance  with  it" 

Innumerable  questions  pressed 
on  the  Colonel  to  tell  more  of  hia 
strange  friend;  he  had,  however, 
little  beyond  hearsay  to  give  them. 
Of  his  own  experiences,  he  could 
only  say  that  when  first  he  met  him 
it  was  at  Ceylon,  where  he  had 
come  in  a  yacht  like  a  sloop  of 
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to  hunt  elephants — ^the  splendour 
of  his  retinue  and  magnificence  of 
his  suite  giving  him  the  air  of  a 
royal  personage — and  indeed  the 
gorgeous  profusion  of  his  presents 
to  the  King  and  the  chief  person- 
.ages  of  the  court,  went  far  to  im- 
press this  notion.  *'  I  never  met 
him  since/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  till 
this  morning,  when  he  walked  into 
my  room,  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
to  say,  *  I  just  heard  your  name, 
and  thought  I'd  ask  you  to  give  me 
my  dinner  to-day.'  I  owe  him  a 
great  many — not  to  say  innumer- 
able other  attentions ;  and  his  last 
act  on  leaving  Trincomalee  was  to 
present  me  with  an  Arab  charger, 
the  most  perfect  animal  I  ever 
mounted.  It  is  therefore  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  receive  him. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  fine-hearted 
fellow,  and,  with  aU  his  eccentrici- 
ties, one  of  the  noblest  natures  I 
ever  met  The  only  flaw  in  his 
frankness  is  as  to  his  age ;  nobody 
has  ever  been  able  to  get  it  from 
him.  You  heard  him  talk  of  your 
fathers — he  might  talk  of   your 


grandfathers;  and  he  would  too, 
if  we  had  only  the  opportunity  to 
lead  him  on  to  it.  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  the 
Carlton  House  coterie,  not  a  man  of 
which  except  himself  survives ;  and 
I  have  heard  him  give  imitations 
of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Gkivin  Hamil- 
ton, and  Pitt,  that  none  but  one 
who  had  seen  them  could  have  ac- 
complished. And  now  that  I  have 
told  you  all  this,  will  one  of  you 
step  over  to  Trafifbrd's  rooms,  and 
whisper  him  a  hint  to  make  his 
whist-points  as  low  as  he  can ;  and, 
what  is  even  of  more  importance, 
to  take  care  lest  any  strange  story 
Sir  Brook  may  tell — and  he  is  full 
of  them — ^meet  a  sign  of  incredulity 
— still  less  provoke  any  quizzing; 
the  slightest  shade  of  such  a  pro- 
vocation would  render  him  like  a 
madman." 

The  Major  volunteered  to  go  on 
this  mission,  which  indeed  any  of 
the  others  would  as  willingly  have 
accepted,  for  the  old  man  hEid  in- 
terested them  deeply,  and  they 
longed  to  hear  more  about  him. 


CHAPTRB  II. — ^THE  SWAN's  XEST. 


As  the  Shannon  draws  near  Kil- 
laloe,  the  wild  character  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  the  dreary  wastes 
and  desolate  islands  which  marked 
Lough  Derg,  disappear,  and  give 
way  to  gently-sloping  lawns,  dotted 
over  with  well-grown  timber,  well- 
kept  demesnes,  spacious  country- 
houses,  and  a  country  which,  in 
general,  almost  recalls  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  England. 

About  a  mile  above  the  town,  in 
A  little  bend  of  the  river  forming  a 
small  bay,  stands  a  small  but  pretty 
house,  with  a  skirt  of  rich  wood 

Protecting  it  at  the  back,  while  the 
wn  in  front  defends  by  an  easy 
slope  to  the  river. 

Originally  a  mere  farmhouse,  the 
taste  of  an  ingenious  owner  had 
taken  every  advantage  of  its  irre- 
gular outline,  and  converted  it  into 
something  Elizabethan  in  charac- 


ter, a  style  admirably  adapted  to 
the  site,  where  aU  the  features  of 
rich-coloured  landscape  abounded, 
and  where  varied  foliage,  heathy 
mountain,  and  eddying  river,  all 
lent  themselves  to  make  up  a  scene 
of  fresh  and  joyous  beauty. 

In  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the 
soil^  too,  was  found  an  ally  to  every 
prospect  of  embellishment.  Shel- 
tered from  north  and  east  winds, 
plants  grew  here  in  the  open  air, 
which  in  less  favoured  spots  needed 
the  protection  of  the  conservatory ; 
and  thus  in  the  neatly  shaven  lawn 
were  seen  groups  of  blossoming 
shrubs  or  flowers  of  rare  excellence, 
and  the  camellia  and  the  salvia  and 
the  oleander  blended  with  the  tulip, 
the  moss-rose,  and  the  carnation,  to 
stud  the  grass  with  their  gorgeous 
colours. 

Over  the  front  of  the  cottage,  for 
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cottage  it  really  was,  a  South  Amer- 
ican creeper,  a  sort  of  acanthus, 
grew,  its  crimson  flowers  hanging 
in  rich  profusion  over  cornice  and 
architrave  ;  while  a  passion-tree  of 
great  age  covered  the  entire  porch, 
relieving  with  its  softened  tints 
the  almost  over-brilliancy  of  the 
southern  plant. 

Seen  from  the  water — and  it  came 
suddenly  into  view  on  rounding  a 
little  headland — few  could  forbear 
from  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  admiration  at  this  lovely  spot; 
nor  could  all  the  pretentious  gran- 
deur of  the  rich-wooded  parks,  nor 
all  the  more  imposing  architecture 
of  the  great  houses,  detract  from 
the  marvellous  charm  of  this  sim- 
ple home. 

A  tradition  of  a  swan  carried 
away  by  some  rising  of  the  river 
from  the  Castle  of  Portumna,  and 
swept  down  the  lake  till  it  found 
refuge  in  the  little  bay,  had  given 
the  name  to  the  place,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  was  it  known 
as  the  Swan's  Nest  The  swan, 
however,  no  longer  existed,  though 
a  little  thatched  edifice  at  the 
water-side  marked  the  spot  it  had 
once  inhabited,  and  sustained  the 
truth  of  the  legend. 

The  owner  of  the  place  was  a 
Dr  Lendrick  :  he  had  come  to  it 
about  twenty  years  before  the  time 
at  which  our  story  opens  —  a 
widower  with  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  the  neighbourhood, 
though  by  name  well  known  as  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  judge,  Baron 
Lendrick  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

It  was  rumoured  about,  that, 
having  displeased  his  father,  first 
by  adopting  medicine  instead  of 
law  as  his  profession,  and  subse- 
quently by  marrying  a  portionless 
girl  of  humble  family,  the  Baron 
had  ceased  to  recognise  him  in  any 
way.  Making  a  settlement  of  a  few 
hundreds  aryear  on  him,  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to 
a  step-son,  the  child  of  his  second 
wife,aColonel  Sewell,  then  in  India. 


It  was  with  no  thought  of  prac* 
tising  his  profession  that  Dr  Lend- 
rick had  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  as  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  the  poor  by  his  ad- 
vice and  skill,  and  as  the  reputation 
of  his  great  ability  gradually  got 
currency,  he  found  himself  con- 
strained to  yield  to  the  insistance 
of  his  neighbours,  and  consent  Vy 
practise  generally.  There  ver& 
many  things  which  made  this  course 
unpalatable  to  him.  He  was  by 
nature  shy,  timid,  and  retiring;  he 
was  fastidiously  averse  to  a  nev 
acquaintanceship;  he  had  desired^ 
besides,  to  live  estranged  from  the 
world,  devoting  himself  entirely  io 
the  education  of  his  children ;  and 
he  neither  liked  the  forced  publicity 
he  became  exposed  to,  nor  that  life 
of  servitude  which  leaves  the  doc- 
tor at  the  hourly  mercy  of  the 
world  around  him. 

If  he  yielded,  therefore,  to  the 
professional  calls  upon  him,  he  re- 
sisted totally  all  social  claims :  he- 
went  nowhere  but  as  l^e  doctor. 

No  persuasion,  no  inducement, 
could  prevail  on  him  to  dine  out ; 
no  exigency  of  time  or  season  pre- 
vent hma  returning  to  his  home  at 
night.  There  were  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood one  or  two  persons  whose 
rank  might  have,  it  was  supposed, 
influenced  him  in  some  degree  to- 
comply  with  their  requests — and,, 
certainly,  whose  desire  for  his  so- 
ciety would  have  left  nothing  on- 
done  to  secure  it ;  but  be  was  ss- 
obdurate  to  them  as  to  others,  and 
the  ^arl  of  Drumcarran  and  Sir 
Reginal  Lacy,  of  Lacy  Manor,  were 
not  a  whit  more  succeasful  in  their 
blandishments  than  the  Vicar  of 
Killaloe^Old  Bob  Mills,  as  he  was 
irreverently  called-— or  Lendrick's 
own  colleague,  Dr  Tobin,  who, 
while  he  respected  bis  superior 
ability  and  admitted  Iris  know- 
ledge, secretly  hated  him  as  only 
a  rival  doctor  knows  how  to  hate- 
a  brother  practitioner. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years 
had  Dr  Lendrick  gone  up  to  Dub- 
lin.   A  few  lines  from  an  old  fami- 
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ly  physician^  Dr  Beattioi  had,  bow- 
ever  called  him  up  to  town.  The 
Chief  Baron  had  been  taken  ill  in 
Court  and  was  conveyed  home  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was 
declared  that  he  had  rallied  and 
passed  a  favourable  night ;  but  as 
he  was  a  man  of  very  advanced 
age,  at  no  time  strong,  and  ever 
unsparing  of  himi^lf  jin  the  arda< 
ous  laboars  of  his  office,  grave 
doubts  were  felt  that  he  would 
ever  again  resume  his  seat  on  the 
Bench.  Dr  Beattie  well  knew  the 
long  estrangement  that  had  separ- 
ated the  father  from  the  son  ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  the  most  inti* 
mate  friend  the  Judge  had  in  the 
world,  he  never  had  dared  to  in- 
terpose a  word  or  drop  a  hint  as 
to  the  advisability  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Lendrick  was  indeed 
a  man  whom  no  amount  of  inti- 
macy could  render  his  friends  fa- 
miliar with.  He  was  positively 
charming  to  mere  acquaintanceship 
— his  manner  was  a  happy  blend- 
ing of  deference  with  a  most  po- 
lished wit.  Full  of  bygone  exper- 
iences and  remuusceuces  of  inter- 
esting people  and  events,  he  never 
overlaid  conversation  by  their  men- 
tion, but  made  them  merely  serve 
to  illustrate  the  present,  either  by 
contrast  or  resemblance.  All  thu 
to  the  world  and  society  was  he ; 
to  the  inmates  of  his  house  he  was 
a  perfect  terror  I  It  was  said  his 
first  wife  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  hia  second,  with  a  spirit 
fierce  and  combative  as  his  own, 
had  quarrelled  with  him  so  often, 
80  seriously,  and  so  hopelessly,  that 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  life  they 
had  occupied  separate  houses,  and 
only  met  as  acquaintances,  accept- 
ing and  sending  invitations  to  each 
other,  and  outwardly  observing  all 
the  usages  of  a  refined  courtesy. 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  Dr 
Beattie  wrote : ''  I  cannot  presume 
to  say  that  he  is  more  favourably 
disposed  towards  you  than  he  has 
shown  himself  for  years,  but  I 
would    strenuously   advise     your 


being  here,  and  sufficiently  near, 
so  that  if  a  happier  disposition 
should  occur,  or  an  opportunity 
arise  to  bring  you  once  more 
together,  the  fortunate  moment 
should  not  be  lost.  Come  up,  then, 
at  once— come  to  my  house,  where 
your  room  is  ready  for  you,  and 
where  you  will  neitiier  be  molest- 
ed by  visitors  nor  interfered  with. 
Manage  too,  if  you  can,  to  remain 
here  for  some  days." 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  filial  affection  when  one 
can  say,  and  say  truthfully,  that 
scarcely  any  severity  on  a  parent's 
part  effaces  the  love  that  was  im- 
bibed in  iofancy,  and  that  struck 
root  in  the  heart  before  it  could 
know  what  unkindness  was !  Over 
and  over  again  in  life  have  I  wit- 
nessed this  deep  devotion.  Over 
and  over  again  have  I  seen  a 
clinging  affection  to  a  memory 
which  nothing  short  of  a  hallowed 
tie  could  have  made  so  dear — a 
memory  that  retained  whatever 
could  comfort  and  sustain,  and 
held  nothing  that  recalled  shame 
or  sorrow. 

Dr  Lendrick  went  up  to  town 
full  of  such  emotions.  All  the 
wrong — ^it  was  heavy  wrong  too — 
he  had  suffered  was  forgotten ;  all 
the  injustice  wiped  out  He  only 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  his 
father — to  nurse  and  watch  by 
him.  There  was  no  thought  for 
himself.  By  reconciliation  he  never 
meant  restoration  to  his  place  as 
heir.  Forgiveness  and  love  he 
asked  for — to  be  taken  back  to 
the  heart  so  long  closed  against 
him,  to  hear  himself  called  Tom  by 
that  voice  he  knew  so  well,  and 
whose  accents  sounded  through  his 
dreams. 

That  he  was  not  without  a  hope 
of  such  happiness,  might  be  ga- 
thered from  one  circumstance.  .^  He 
had  taken  up  with  him  two  minia- 
tures of  his  boy  and  girl  to  show 
"Grandfather"  if  good  fortime 
should  ever  offer  a  fitting  mo- 
ment. 

The  firat  words  which  greeted 
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him  on  reaching  his  friend's  house 
were  :  "  Better.  A  tolerably  tran- 
quil night  He  can  move  his 
hand.  The  attack  was  paralysis, 
and  his  speech  is  also  improved." 

"And  his  mind)  how  is  his 
mindV 

"  Clear  as  ever  it  was — ^intensely 
eager  to  hear  what  is  said  about 
his  illness,  and  insatiable  as  to 
the  newspaper  versions  of  the  at- 
tack." 

"  Does  he  speak  1  Has  he  spoken 
of — his  family,  at  all?"  said  he, 
falteringly. 

"Only  of  Lady  Lendrick.  He 
desired  to  see  her.  He  dictated  a 
note  to  me,  in  terms  of  very  finish- 
ed courtesy,  asking  her  if,  without 
incurring  inconvenience,  she  would 
favour  him  with  an  early  call.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  like  himself 
that  I  saw  at  once  he  was  getting 
better." 

"  And  so  you  think  him  better)" 
asked  Lendrick,  eagerly. 

"Better!  Yes — ^but  not  out  of 
danger.  I  fear  as  much  from  his 
irritability  as  his  malady.  He  will 
insist  on  seeing  the  newspapers, 
and  occasionally  his  eye  faHs  on 
some  paragraph  that  wounds  him. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  read 
a  sort  of  querulous  regret  from 
some  writer  that  Hhe  learned 
judge  had  not  retired  some  years 
ago,  and  before  that  failing  health, 
acting  on  a  very  irascible  temper- 
ament, had  rendered  him  a  terror 
alike  to  the  bar  and  the  suitors.' 
That  unfortunate  paragraph  cost 
twenty  leechesand  ice  to  his  temples 
for  eight  hours  after." 

"Cannot  these  things  be  kept 
from  him  1  Surely  your  authority 
ought  to  be  equal  to  this ! " 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  it  he  would 
refuse  to  see  me.  In  fact,  any  util- 
ity I  can  contribute  depends  on 
my  apparent  submission  to  him  in 
everything.  Almost  his  first  ques- 
tion  to  me  every  morning  is, '  Well, 
sir,  who  is  to  be  my  successor  1 ' 
Of  course  I  say  that  we  all  look 
with  a  sanguine  hope  to  see  him 
soon  back  in  his  court  again.  When 


I  said  this  yesterday,  he  replied, 
'  I  wUl  sit  on  Wednesday,  but,  to 
hear  appeals;  there  wUl  be  litde 
occasion  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
trust  another  day  or  two  will  see 
the  last  of  this  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance. Pemberton,  I  know,  is  look- 
ing to  the  Attorney-Generalship, 
and  Qeoige  Haire  thinks  he  may 
order  his  ermine.  Tell  them,  how- 
ever, from  me,  that  the  Chief 
Baron  intends  to  preside  in  his 
court  for  many  a  year  to  come; 
that  the  intellect,  such  as  it  ia, 
with  which  Providence  endowed 
him,  is  still  unchanged  and  oih 
douded.'  This  is  bis  language- 
this  his  tone;  and  you  may  know 
how  such  a  spirit  jars  with  all  onr 
endeavours  to  promote  rest  and 
tranquillity." 

Lendrick  walked  moodily  ap 
and  down  the  room,  his  head  snnk, 
and  his  eyes  downcast  "Never 
to  speak  of  me — ^never  ask  to  see 
me,"  muttered  he,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense sadness. 

"  I  half  suspected  at  one  time 
he  was  about  to  do  so,  and  indeed 
he  said,  <If  this  attack  tiioold 
baffle  you,  Beattie,  you  must  not 
omit  to  give  timely  warning.  There 
are  two  or  three  things  to  be 
thought  of.'  When  I  came  away 
on  that  morning,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  you  to  come  up  here." 

A  servant  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment and  presented  a  note  to  the 
Doctor,  who  read  it  hastily  and 
handed  it  to  Lendrick.  It  rtn 
thus: — 

"  Dkae  Db  Beattie,— The  Chief 
Baron  has  had  an  unfavonzaUe 
turn,  partly  brought  on  by  excite- 
ment. Lose  no  time  in  coming 
here ;  and  believe  me,  yours  sinceie- 
ly,        CoNSTAiniA  Lbnpbics." 

"  They've  had  a  quarrel;  I  knew 
they  would.  I  did  my  best  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting;  but  I  saw  he 
would  not  go  out  of  the  wodd 
without  a  scene.  As  he  said  last 
night,  '  I  mean  her  to  hear  my 
"  chaige."  She  must  listen  to  my 
charge,  Beattie;'   and  I'd  not  be 
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astonished  if  this  charge  were  to 
prove  his  own  sentence." 

"Qo  to  him  at  once,  Beattie;  and 
if  it  be  at  all  possible,  if  you  can 
compass  it  in  any  way,  let  me  see 
him  once  again.    Take  these  with 


you;  who  knows  but  their  bright 
faces  may  plead  better  than  words 
for  us  ?"  and  thus  saying  he  gave  him 
the  miniatures ;  and  overcome  with 
emotion  he  could  not  control,  turn- 
ed  away  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  III. — A  DIFFICULT  PATIENT. 


As  Dr  Beattie  drove  ofif  with 
all  speed  to  the  Chief  Baron's  house, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  from 
the  city,  he  had  time  to  ponder  as 
he  went  over  his  late  interview. 
''Tom  Lendrick,"  as  he  stiU  called 
him  to  himself,  he  had  known  as  a 
boy,  and  ever  liked  him.  He  had 
been  a  patient,  studious,  gentle-tem- 
pered lad,  desirous  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, without  any  of  that  ambition 
that  wants  to  make  the  knowledge 
marketable.  To  have  gained  a  pro- 
fessorship woidd  have  appeared  to 
have  been  the  very  summit  of  his 
ambition,  and  this  rather  as  a  quiet 
retreat  to  pursue  his  studies  further 
than  as  a  sphere  wherein  to  display 
his  own  gifts.  Anything  more  un- 
like that  bustling,  energetic,  daring 
spirit,  his  father,  would  be  hard  to 
conceive.  Throughout  his  whole 
career  at  the  bar,  and  in  Parliament, 
men  were  never  quite  sure  what  that 
brilliant  speakerand  most  indiscreet 
talker  would  do  next  Men  secured 
his  advocacy  with  a  half  misgiving 
whether  they  were  doing  the  very 
best  or  the  very  worst  for  success. 
Oive  him  difficulties  to  deal  with, 
and  he  was  a  giant;  let  all  go 
smoothly  and  well,  and  he  would 
hunt  up  some  crotchet — some  obso- 
lete usage — a  doubtful  point,  that 
in  its  discussion  very  frequently  led 
to  the  damage  of  his  client's  cause, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  salt 

Display  was  ever  more  to  him 
than  victory.  Let  him  have  a  great 
arena  to  exhibit  in,  and  he  was 
proof  against  all  the  difficulties  and 
all  the  casualties  of  the  conflict. 
Never  had  such  a  father  a  son  less 
the  inheritor  of  his  temperament  and 
nature ;  and  this  same  disappoint- 
ment rankling  on  through  life — a 


disappointment  that  embittered  all 
intercourse,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
make  him  disparage  the  high  abil- 
ities of  his  son — created  a  gulf 
between  them  that  Beattie  knew 
could  never  be  bridged  over.  He 
doubted,  too,  whether  as  a  doctor 
he  could  conscientiously  introduce  a 
theme  so  likely  to  irritate  and  excite. 
As  he  pondered  he  opened  the  two 
miniatures,  and  looked  at  them.  The 
young  man  was  a  fine  manly,  daring- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  determined 
brow  and  a  resolute  mouth,  that  re- 
called his  grandfather's  face :  he  was 
evidently  well  grown,  and  strong, 
and  looked  one  that,  thrown  where 
he  might  be  in  life,  would  be  likely 
to  assert  his  own. 

The  girl,  wonderfully  like  him  in 
feature,  had  a  character  of  subdued 
humour  in  her  eye,  and  a  half-hid 
laughter  in  the  mouth,  which  the 
artist  had  caught  up  with  infinite 
skill,  that  took  away  all  the  severity 
of  the  face,  and  softened  its  traits  to 
a  most  attractive  beauty.  Through 
her  rich  brown  hair  there  was  a 
sort  of  golden  i-efltt  that  imparted 
great  bnlliancy  to  the  expression 
of  the  head,  and  her  large  eyes  of 
grey- blue  were  the  image  of  candour 
and  softness,  till  her  laugh  gave 
them  a  sparkle  of  drollery  whose 
sympathy  there  was  no  resisting. 
She,  too,  was  taU  and  beautifully 
formed,  with  that  slimness  of  early 
youth  that  only  escapes  being  angu- 
lar, but  has  in  it  the  charm  of  sup- 
pleness, that  lends  grace  to  'every 
action  and  every  gesture. 

/'I  wish  he  could  see  the  ori- 
ginals," muttered  Beattie.  "  If  the 
old  man,  with  his  love  of  beauty, 
but  saw  that  girl,  it  would  be  worth 
all  the  arguments  in  Christendoir 
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Is  it  too  late  for  this  1  Have  we 
time  for  the  experiment  T' 

Thus  thinking  he  drove  along  the 
well-wooded  approach,  and  gained 
the  large  ground-space  before  the 
door,  whence  a  carriage  was  about 
to  drive  away.  "  Oh,  Doctor,'*  cried 
a  voice, ''  I'm  so  glad  you're  come ; 
they  are  most  impatient  for  you."  It 
was  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr  Pem- 
berton,  who  now  came  up  to  the 
window  of  Beattie's  carriage. 

'^  He  has  become  quite  unmani^ge- 
able,  will  not  admit  a  word  of  coun- 
sel or  advice,  resists  all  interference, 
and  insists  on  going  out  for  a  drive.'' 

''  I  see  him  at  the  window,"  said 
Beattie ;  "  he  is  beckoning  to  me ; 
good-bye,"  and  he  passed  on  and 
entered  the  house. 

In  the  chief  drawing-room,  in  a 
deep  recess  of  a  window,  sat  the 
Chief  Baron,  dressed  as  if  to  go 
out,  with  an  overcoat  and  even  his 
gloves  on.  "  Come  and  drive  with 
me,  Beattie,"  cried  he,  in  a  feeble 
but  harsh  voice.  ^'  If  I  take  my  man 
Leonard  they'll  say  it  was  a  keeper. 
You  know  that  the '  Post '  has  it  this 
morning  that  my  mind  itis  whichhaa 
given  way.  They  say  they've  seen 
me  breaking  for  years  back.  Good 
heavens !  can  it  be  possible,  think 
you,  that  the  mites  in  a  cheese  spe- 
culate over  the  nature  of  the  man 
that  eats  them?  You  stopped  to 
talk  with  Pemberton,  I  saw ;  what 
did  he  say  to  you  ? " 

^'Nothing  particular  —  a  mere 
greeting,  I  think." 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not ;  he  was  ask- 
ing you  how  many  hours  there  lay 
between  him  and  the  Attorney- 
Generalship.  They've  divided  the 
carcass  already.  The  lion  has  to 
assist  at  his  autopsy — ^rather  hard, 
isn't  it?  How  it  embitters  death 
to  think  of  the  fellows  who  are  to 
replace  us ! " 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

''Don't  trust  it,  Beattie;  that 
little  dialogue  of  yours  on  the  grass 
plot  has  sent  it  up  thirty  beats ; 
how  many  is  it  ? " 

''Rapid — ^very  rapid;  you  need 
rest — ^tranquillity." 


*'  And  yon  can't  give  me  either, 
sir :  neither  you  nor  your  craft  to- 
gether. You  are  the  Augurs  of 
modem  civilisation,  and  we  cling  to 
your  predictions  just  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  though  we  never  beheTo 
you." 

"  Thisisnot flattery,"  said  Beattie, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and 
passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
forehead.  "  I  suppose  I  was  dream* 
ing,  Beattie,  just  before  you  came 
up;  but  I  thought  I  saw  them  all 
in  the  Hall,  talking  and  laughing 
over  my  death.  Burrowes  was  tell- 
ing how  old  I  must  be,  because  I 
moved  the  amendment  to  Flood  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  '97;  and 
Eames  mentioned  that  I  was  Cor- 
ran's  junior  in  the  great  Bagoial 
record;  and  old  Tysdal  set  them 
all  in  a  roar  by  saying  he  had  a 
vision  of  me  standing  at  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  instead  of  going  in, 
as  St  Peter  invited  me,  stoutly  re- 
fusing, and  declaring  I  would  move 
for  a  new  trial !  How  like  the 
rascals !" 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  be  better 
in  your  own  room  1  there's  too  much 
light  and  glare  here." 

"Do  you  think 80?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it  You  need 
quiet,  and  the  absence  of  all  that 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  brain." 

"And  what  do  you^  sir — what 
does  any  one,  knowabout  the  brain's 
operations  ?  You  doctors  have  in- 
vented a  sort  of  conventional  cere- 
bral organ  which,  like  lunar  caustic, 
is  decomposed  by  light ;  and  in  your 
vulgar  materialism  you  would  make 
out  that  what  affects  your  brain 
must  act  alike  upon  mine,  1  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  darkness — obscurity, 
physical  or  moral,  it  matters  not 
which — ^that  irritates  me,  just  as  I 
feel  provoked  this  moment  by  this 
muddling  talkof  yours  about  biain." 

"  And  yet  I'm  talking  about  what 
my  daily  life  and  haluts  suggest 
some  knowledge  of,"  said  Beattie, 
mildly. 

"So  you  are,  sir,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  all  on  my  side.     If 
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you'll  kindly  lend  me  your  arm  I'll 
go  back  to  my  room." 

Step  by  stepy  slowly  and  pain> 
folly,  he  retamed  to  his  chamber, 
not  nttering  a  word  as  he  went. 

"Yes;  this  is  better.  Doctor; 
this  half  light  soothes :  it  is  much 
pleasanter.  One  more  kindness.  I 
wrote  to  Lady  Lendrick  this  morn- 
ing to  come  up  here.  I  suppose 
my  combative  spirit  was  high  in 
me,  and  I  wanted  a  round  with 
the  gloves  —  or,  indeed,  without 
them — at  all  events,  I  sent  the 
challenge.  But  now,  Doctor,  I 
have  to  own  myself  a  craven.  I 
dread  the  visit.  Could  you  manage 
to  interpose)  could  you  suggest 
that  it  is  by  your  order  I  am  not 
permitted  to  receive  herl  could 
you  hint,"  here  he  smiled  half- 
maliciously,  '*  that  you  do  not  think 
the  time  is  come  for  anodynes— eh, 
Doctor  1" 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  speak 
to  Lady  Lendrick." 

"  There's  another  thing;  not  that 
it  much  matters ;  but  it  might  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  send  a  few  Imes 
to  the  morning  papers,  to  say  the 
accounts  of  the  Chief  Baron  are 
more  favourable  to-day;  he  passed 
a  tranquil  night,  and  so  on.  Pem- 
berton  won't  like  it;  nor  Hayes; 
but  it  will  calm  the  fears  of  a  very 
attached  friend,  who  calls  here  twice 
daily.  You'd  never  guess  him. 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  Globe  office, 
where  I  am  insured.  Ah,  Doctor, 
it  was  a  bright  thought  of  Philan- 
thropy to  establish  an  industrial 
enterprise  that  is  bound,  under 
heavy  recognisances,  to  be  grieved 
at  our  death." 

"  I  must  not  make  you  talk.  Sir 
William.  I  must  not  encourage 
you  to  exert  yourself.  I'll  say 
good-bye,  and  look  in  upon  you 
this  afternoon." 

''Am  I  to  have  a  bookl  Well ; 
be  it  so.  m  sit  and  muse  over  the 
Attomey-Oeneral  and  his  hopes." 

"  I  have  got  two  very  interesting 
miniatures  here.  I'll  leave  them 
with  you ;  you  might  like  to  look 
at  them." 


''  Miniatures !  whose  portraits  are 
they]"  asked  the  other,  hastily,  as 
he  almost  snatched  them  from  his 
hand.  ''  What  a  miserable  juggler ; 
what  a  stale  trick  this!"  said  he, 
as  he  opened  the  case  which  con- 
tained the  young  man's  picture. 
"  So,  sir;  you  lend  yourself  to  such 
attempts  as  these." 

''  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Beattie,  indignantly. 

"Yes,  sir;  you  understand  me 
perfectly.  You  would  do,  by  a 
piece  of  legerdemain,  what  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  attempt 
openly.  These  are  Tom  Lendrick's 
children." 

"  They  are." 

"  And  this  simpering  young  lady 
is  her  mother's  image ;  pretty,  pretty, 
no  doubt;  and  a  little — a  shade, 
perhaps — of  etpieglerie  above  what 
her  mother  possessed.  She  was 
the  silliest  woman  that  ever  turned 
a  fool's  head.  She  had  the  in- 
effable folly,  sir,  to  believe  she 
could  persuade  me  to  forgive  my 
son  for  having  married  her;  and 
when  I  handed  her  to  a  seat — ^for 
she  was  at  my  knees — she  fainted" 

"Well.  It  is  time  to  forgive 
him  now.  As  for  her,  she  is  be- 
yond forgiveness,  or  favour  either," 
said  Beattie,  with  more  energy  than 
before. 

"  There  is  no  such  a  trial  to  a 
man  in  a  high  calling  as  the  temp- 
tation it  offers  him  to  step  beyond 
it.  Take  care,  sir,  that  with  all 
your  acknowledged  ability,  this 
temptation  be  not  too  much  for 
you."  The  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  old  judge  delivered  these 
words  recalled  the  justice-seat.  "  It 
is  an  honour  to  me  to  have  you  as 
my  doctor,  sir.  It  would  be  to  dis- 
parage my  own  intelligence  to  ac- 
cept you  as  my  confessor." 

"A  doctor  but  discharges  half 
his  trust  when  he  fails  to  warn  his 
patient  against  the  effects  of  irrita- 
biHty." 

"The  man  who  would  presume 
to  minister  to  my  temper  or  to  my 
nature  should  be  no  longer  medico 
of  mine.     With  what   intention, 
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sir,  did  you  bring  me  these  minia- 
tures T' 

"  That  you  might  see  two  bright 
and  beautiful  faces,  whose  owners 
are  bound  to  you  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  blood.'' 

"Do  you  know,  sir — ^have  you 
ever  heard — ^how  their  father,  by 
his  wilfulness,  by  his  foUy,  by  his 
heartless  denial  of  my  right  to  in- 
fluence him,  ruined  the  fortune 
that  cost  my  life  of  struggle  and 
labour  to  create?" 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  and 
the  other  continued.  '^Then  I 
will  tell  it  to  you,  sir.  It  is  more 
than  seventeen  years  to-day  when 
the  then  Viceroy  here  sent  for  me 
and  said,  'Baron  Lendrick,  there 
is  no  man,  after  Plunkett,  to  whom 
we  owe  more  than  to  yourself.'  I 
bowed,  and  said,  '  I  do  not  accept 
the  qualification,  my  Lord,  even 
in  favour  of  the  distinguished 
Chancellor.  I  will  not  believe  my- 
self second  to  any.'  f  need  not 
relate  what  ensued ;  the  discussion 
was  a  long  one;  it  was  also  a  warm 
one;  but  he  came  back  at  last  to 
the  object  of  the  interview,  which 
was  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  willing  to  recommend  my  name 
to  her  M^esty  for  the  Peerage — an 
honour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  the 
public  would  see  conferred  upon 
me  with  approval;  and  I  refused ! 
Yes,  sir,  I  refused  what  for  thirty- 
odd  years  had  f  oimed  the  pride  and 
the  prize  of  my  existence !  I  re- 
fused it,  because  I  would  not  that 
her  Majesty's  favour  should  descend 


to  one  so  unworthy  of  it  as  ihia 
fellow,  or  that  his  low-bom  children 
should  inherit  a  high  name  of  my 
procuring.  I  refused,  sir,  and  I 
told  the  noble  Marquess  my  reasons. 
He  tried — ^pret^  much  as  you  have 
tried — ^to  bring  me  to  a  more  for- 
giving spirit;  but  I  stopped  him 
by  saying, '  When  I  hear  that  yoor 
Excellency  has  invited  to  your 
table  the  scurrilous  author  of  the 
lampoon  against  you  in  the  ^  Satir- 
ist,' I  will  begin  to  listen  to  the 
claims  that  may  be  urged  on  the 
score  of  forgiveness,  not  till  then.'" 

"  I  am  wrong — ^very  wrong— to 
let  you  talk  on  themes  like  this; 
we  must  keep  them  for  calmer  mo- 
ments." Seattle  laid  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  as  he  spoke,  and  counted 
the  beats  by  his  watch. 

''  Well,  sir,  what  says  Death  1  wiU 
he  consent  to  a  '  nolle  prosequi,'  or 
must  the  cause  go  on  ?" 

"  You  are  not  worse;  and  even 
that,  after  all  this  excitement,  is 
something.  Qood-bye  now  till  even- 
ing. No  books — no  newspapers, 
remember.  Doze;  dream;  do  any- 
thing but  excite  yourself. 

"  You  are  cruel,  sir;  you  cut  off 
all  my  ei^'oyments  together.  You 
deny  me  the  resources  of  reading, 
and  you  deny  me  the  solace  of  my 
vrife's  society."  The  cutting  sar- 
casm of  the  last  words  was  ^own 
in  the  spiteful  sparkle  of  his  eye, 
and  the  insolent  curl  of  his  mouth ; 
and  as  the  Doctor  retired,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  wicked  look  haunted 
hun  throughout  the  day. 


CHAPnEB  IV.  ~ HOME  DIPLOMACIES. 


"  Well,  it's  done  now,  Lucy,  and 
it  can't  be  helped,"  said  young 
Lendrick  to  his  sister,  as,  with  an 
unlighted  cigar  between  his  lips, 
and  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
shooting -jacket,  he  walked  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room.  "  I'm  sure  if  I  only  suspected 
you  were  so  strongly  against  it,  I'd 
not  have  done  it" 


"  My  dear  Oeoige,  Fm  only 
against  it  because  I  think  papa 
would  be  so.  You  know  we  never 
see  any  one  here  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  why  should  we  now,  be- 
cause he  is  absent )" 

'*  Just  for  that  reason.  It's  our 
only  chance,  girl." 

"Oh,  George!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly, 
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but  I  Baid  it  to  startle  yon.  No, 
Lucy;  but  you  see  here's  how  the 
matter  stands.  I  have  been  three 
ivhole  days  in  their  company.  On 
Tuesday  the  young  fellow  gave  me 
that  book  of  flies  and  the  top-joint 
of  my  rod.  On  yesterday  I  lunched 
with  them.  To-day  they  pressed 
me  so  hard  to  dine  with  them  that 
I  felt  almost  rude  in  persisting  to 
refuse ;  and  it  was  as  much  to  avoid 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation 
as  anything  else  that  I  asked  them 
up  to  tea  this  evening." 

"  I'm  sure,  Oeorge,  if  it  would 
give  you  any  pleasure " 

''  Of  course  it  gives  me  pleasure/' 
broke  he  in ;  '*  I  don't  suspect  that 
fellows  of  my  age  like  to  live  like 
hermits.  And  whom  do  I  ever  see 
down  herel  Old  Mills  and  old 
Tobin,  and  Larry  Day,  the  dog- 
breaker.  I  ask  his  pardon  for  put- 
ting him  last,  for  he  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  Oirls  can  stand  this  sort 
of  nun's  life,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if 
it  will  do  for  us." 

'^And  then,  George,"  resumed 
she  in  the  same  tone ;  '*  remember 
they  are  both  perfect  strangers. 
I  doubt  if  you  even  know  their 
names." 

"  That  I  do—the  old  fellow  is  Sir 
Brook  something  or  other.  It's  not 
Fogey,  but  it  begins  like  it;  and 
the  other  is  called  TrafTord — Idonel, 
I  think,  is  his  christian  name.  A 
glorious  fellow  too^  was  in  the 
9th  Lancers  and  in  the  Blues, 
and  is  now  here  with  the  fifty — ^th 
because  he  went  it  too  hard  in  the 
cavalry.  He  had  a  horse  for  the 
De^by  two  years  ago."  The  tone  of 
proud  triumph  in  which  he  made 
this  announcement  seemed  to  say, 
Now,  all  discussion  about  him  may 
cease.  **  Not  but,"  added  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  yon  might  like  the  old  fel- 
low beet;  he  has  such  a  world  of 
stories,  and  he  draws  so  beautifully. 
The  whole  time  we  were  in  the  boat 
he  was  sketching  something;  and 
he  has  a  book  full  of  odds  and  ends; 
a  tea-party  in  China,  quail-shooting 
in  Java,  a  wedding  in  Candia — ^I 


can't  tell  what  more;  but  he's  to 
bring  them  up  here  with  him." 

"  I  was  thinking,  George,  that  it 
might  be  as  well  if  you'd  go  down 
and  ask  Dr  Mills  to  come  to  tea. 
It  would  take  o£f  some  of  liie 
awkwardness  of  our  receiving  two 
strangers." 

"  But  they're  not  strangers,  Lucy; 
not  a  bit  of  it  I  call  him  Trafford, 
and  he  calls  me  Lendrick ;  and  the 
old  cove  is  the  most  familkr  old 
fellow  I  ever  met" 

''  Have  you  said  anything  to 
Nicholas  yet?"  asked  she,  in  some 
eagerness. 

"  No,  and  that's  exactly  what  I 
want  you  to  do  for  me.  That  old 
bear  bullies  us  all  so,  that  I  can't 
trust  myself  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Well,  don't  go  away,  and  I'll 
send  for  him  now,"  and  she  rang 
the  bell  as  she  spoke.  A  smart- 
looking  lad  answered  the  summons, 
to  whom  she  said,  *^  Tell  Nicholas 
I  want  him." 

"Take  my  advice,  Lucy,  and 
merely  say  there  are  two  gentlemen 
coming  to  tea  this  evening ;  don't 
let  the  old  villain  think  you  are 
consulting  him  about  it,  or  asking 
his  advice." 

"I  must  do  it  my  own  way," 
said  she ;  "  only  don't  interrupt. 
Don't  meddle,  mind  that,  George." 
The  door  opened,  and  a  very  short, 
thick-set  old  man,  dressed  in  a 
black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  drab 
breeches  and  white  stockings,  with 
large  shoe-buckles  in  his  shoes,  en- 
tered. His  face  was  large  and  red, 
the  mouth  immensely  wide,  and  the 
eyes  far  set  from  each  other,  his 
low  forehead  being  shadowed  by  a 
wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  which  moved 
when  he  spoke,  and  seemed  almost 
to  possess  a  sort  of  independent 
vitidity. 

He  had  been  reading  when  he 
was  summoned,  and  his  spectacles 
had  been  pushed  up  over  his  fore- 
head, while  he  still  held  the  county 
paper  in  his  hand — a  sort  of  proud 
protest  against  being  disturbed. 

"  You  heard  that  Miss  Lucy  sent 
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for  you?"  said  Qeorge  Lendiick, 
haughtily,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
newspaper. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  curt  answer, 
as  the  old  fellow,  with  a  nervous 
«hake  of  the  head,  seemed  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  ready  for 
battle. 

"  What  I  wanted,  Nicholas,  was 
this,"  interposed  the  girl,  in  a  voice 
of  very  winning  sweetness;  ''Mr 
George  has  invited  two  gentlemen 
this  evening  to  tea." 

"To  tay!"  cried  Nicholas,  as 
if  the  fact  staggered  all  credulity. 

"  Yes,  to  tea ;  and  I  was  think- 
ing if  you  would  go  down  to  the 
town  and  get  some  biscuits,  or  a 
sponge-cake  perhaps— whatever,  in- 
deed,  you  thought  best ;  and  also 
beg  Dr  Mills  to  step  in,  saying  that 
as  papa  was  away " 

*'  That  you  was  going  to  give  a 
ball  ] " 

"  No.  Not  exactly  that,  Nicho- 
las," said  she,  smiling  ;  ''  but  that 
two  friends  of  my  brother's " 

"And  where  did  he  meet  his 
friends  1"  cried  he,  with  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  friends.  "  Two 
strangers.  Qod  knows  who  or  whatl 
Poachers  as  like  as  anjrthing  else. 
The  ould  one  might  be  worse." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Qeorge, 
sternly.  "  Are  you  the  master  here  1 
Gfo  off,  sir,  and  do  what  Miss  Lucy 
has  ordered  you." 

''I  will  not — ^the  devil  a  step," 
said  the  old  man,  who  now  thrust 
the  paper  into  a  capacious  pocket, 
and  struck  each  hand  on  a  hip. 
'' Is  it  when  the  'Jidge'  is  dying, 
when  the  newspapers  has  a  column 
of  the  names  that's  calling  to  ask 
after  him,  you're  to  be  carousing 
and  feastin'  here )" 

"  Dear  Nicholas,  there's  no  ques- 
tion of  feasting.  It  is  simply  a  cup 
of  tea  we  mean  to  give ;  surely 
there's  no  carousing  in  that.  And 
as  to  grandpapa,  papa  says  that  he 
was  certainly  better  yesterday,  and 
Dr  Beattie  has  hopes  now." 

"  /  haven't  then,  and  I  know  him 
better  than  Dr  Beattie." 
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"  What  a  pity  they  haven't  sent 
for  you  for  the  consultation,"  said 
Qeoige,  ironically. 

*^  And  look  here,  Nicholas,"  said 
Lucy,  drawing  the  old  man  towards 
the  door  of  a  small  room  that  led 
off  the  drawing-room.  "  We  could 
have  tea  here;  it  will  look  lees 
formal,  and  give  less  trouble ;  and 
Meares  could  wait — ^he  does  it  very 
well ;  and  yon  needn't  be  put  out 
at  all"  These  last  words  fell  to.a 
whisper ;  but  he  was  beyond  re- 
serve, beyond  flattery.  The  last 
speech  of  her  brother  still  rankled 
in  his  memory,  and  all  that  fell 
upon  his  ear  since  that  fell  un- 
heeded. 

''I  was  with  your  grandfather, 
Master  Gkorge,"  said  the  old  num, 
slowly,  '^twenty-one  years  hdon 
you  were  bom  !  I  carried  his  hag 
down  to  Court  the  day  he  defended 
Neal  O'Gbrman  for  high  treason, 
and  I  was  with  him  the  morning  he 
shot  Luke  Dillon  at  Castle  Knock; 
and  this  I'll  say  and  stand  to, 
there's  not  a  man  in  Ireland,  high 
or  low,  knows  the  Chief  Baron 
better  than  myself." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
you  both,"  said  Qeorge ;  but  his 
sister  had  laid  her  hand  on  his 
mouth  and  made  the  words  unin- 
telligible. 

<'  You'U  say  to  Mr  Mills,  Nicho- 
las," said  she,  in  her  most  coaxing 
way,  '^  that  I  did  not  write,  because 
I  preferred  sending  my  message 
by  you,  who  could  explain  why  I 
particularly  wanted  him  this  even- 
mg. 

'Til  go.  Miss  Lucy,  reaarving 
the  point,  as  they  say  in  the  law— 
resarving  the  point  1  because  I  don]t 
give  in  that  what  you're  doin'  u 
right ;  and  when  the  master  comes 
home,  I'm  not  goin'  to  defend  it" 

"  We  must  bear  up  under  that 
calamity  as  well  as  we  can,"  said 
the  young  man,  insolently;  but 
Nicholas  never  looked  towards  or 
seemed  to  hear  him. 

''A  bam-a-brack  is  better  than 
a  apougo^akep  because  if  there's 
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8ome  of  it  left  it  doesn't  get  stale, 
and  one -and -sixpence  will  be 
enough  ;  and  I  suppose  you  don't 
need  a  lamp ) '' 

"  Well,  Nicholas,  I  most  say,  I 
think  it  would  be  better ;  and  two 
candles  on  the  small  table,  and  two 
on  the  piano.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  mention  a  fid- 
dler ? "  said  he,  bitterly.  ''  If  it's  a 
baU,  there  ought  to  be  music  ? " 

Unable  to  control  himself  longer, 
young  Lendrick  wrenched  open  the 
aash-door,  and  walked  out  into  the 
lawn. 

''The  devil  such  a  family  for 
temper  from  thia  to  Bantry  1 "  said 
Nicholas ;  ''and  here's  the  company 
comin'  already,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
Hiere's  a  boat  makin'  for  the  land- 
ing-place with  two  men  in  the 
stern." 

Lucy  implored  him  once  more  to 
lose  no  time  on  his  errand,  and 
hastened  away  to  make  some  change 
in  her  dress  to  receive  the  strangers. 
Meanwhile  Greorge,  having  seen  the 
boat,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to 
meet  his  friends. 

Both  Sir  Brook  and  Trafford  were 
«nUiusiastic  in  their  pndses  of  the 
spot.  Its  natural  beauty  was  in- 
deed great,  but  taste  and  culture 
liad  rendered  it  a  marvel  of  elegance 
and  refinement.  Not  merely  were 
the  trees  grouped  with  reference  to 
foliage  and  tint,  but  the  flower-beds 
were  so  arranged  that  the  laws  of 
colour  should  be  respected,  and  thus 
these  plats  of  perfume  were  not  less 
luxuriously  rich  in  odour  than  they 
were  captivatiug  as  pictures. 

"It  is  all  the  governor's  own 
•doing,"  said  Qeoree,  proudly,  "and 
lie  ifl  continually  dianging  the  dis- 
position of  the  plants.  He  says 
variety  is  a  law  of  the  natural 
world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate 
it  Here  comes  my  sister,  gentle- 
men." 

Although  set  in  a  beautifulframe, 
the  lovely  girl  stood  for  an  instant 
in  the  porch,  where  drooping  honey- 
suckles and  the  tangled  branches  of 
a  vine  hung  around  her,  and  then 


came  courteously  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them. 

"  I  am  in  ecstasy  with  all  I  see 
here,  Miss  Lendrick,"  said  Sir 
Brook.  "  Old  traveller  that  I  am, 
I  scarcely  know  where  I  have  ever 
seen  such  a  combination  of  beauty." 

"  Papa  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
this,"  said  she,  wiUi  a  pleasant 
smile ;"  it  is  the  flattery  he  loves 
best." 

"I'm  always  sajring  we  could 
keep  up  a  salmon-weir  on  the  river 
for  a  tithe  of  what  these  carnations 
and  primroses  cost  us,"  said  George. 

"  Why,  sir,  if  you  had  been  in 
Eden  you'd  have  made  it  a  market- 
garden,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  If  the  governor  was  a  Duke  of 
Devonshire  all  these  caprices  might 
be  pardonable;  but  my  theory  is, 
roast-beef  before  roses." 

While  young  Lendrick  attached 
himself  to  Trafford,  and  took  him 
here  and  there  to  show  him  the 
grounds.  Sir  Brook  walked  beside 
Lucy,  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
place  with  a  most  charming  cour- 
tesy. 

'*I  am  almost  ashamed,  sir," 
said  she,  as  they  turned  towards  the 
house,  "  to  have  asked  you  to  see 
such  humble  objects  as  these  to 
which  we  attach  value,  for  my 
brother  tells  me  you  are  a  great 
traveller ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
you  have  met  in  your  journeys 
others  who,  like  us,  lived  so  much 
out  of  the  world  that  they  fancied 
they  had  the  prettiest  spot  in  it  for 
their  own." 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  what  I 
think  of  all  I  have  seen  here.  Miss 
Lendrick,  till  my  enthusiasm  calms 
down ; "  and  his  look  of  admiration, 
so  palpably  addressed  to  herself, 
sent  a  flush  to  her  cheek.  "A 
man's  belongings  are  his  history," 
said  Sir  Brook,  quickly  turning  the 
conversation  into  an  easier  channel: 
"  show  me  his  study,  his  stable,  hia 
garden;  let  me  see  hii  hat,  his  cane, 
the  volume  he  thrusts  into  his  poc- 
ket, and  I'll  make  you  an  indifferent 
good  guess  about  his  daily  doings." 
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^^  Tell  me  of  papa's.  Come  here, 
Tom/'  cried  she,  as  the  two  young 
men  came  towards  her,  *'  and  listen 
to  a  bit  of  divination." 

*'  Nay,  I  never  promised  a  lecture. 
I  offered  a  confidence/'  said  he,  in 
a  half  whisper ;  but  she  went  on — 
'*  Sir  Brook  says  that  he  reads  peo- 
ple pretty  much  as  Cuvier  pro- 
nounced on  a  mastodoa  by  some 
small  minute  detail  that  pertained 
to  them.  Here's  Tom's  cigar-case," 
said  she,  taking  it  from  his  pocket ; 
'^  what  do  you  infer  from  that,  sir ) " 

*'  That  he  smokes  the  most  exe- 
crable tobacco." 

"  But  can  you  say  whyl"  asked 
Tom,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

'*  Probably  for  the  same  reason  I 
do  myself,"  said  Sir  Brook,  produc- 
ing a  very  cheap  dgar. 

''Oh,  that's  a  veritable  Cuban 
compared  to  one  of  mine,"  cried 
Tom;  "  and  by  way  of  making  my 
future  life  miserable,  here  has  been 
Mr  Trafford  filling  my  pocket  with 
real  Havannahs,  giving  me  a  taste 
for  luxuries  I  ought  never  to  have 
known  of." 

"  Know  everything,  sir,  go  every- 
where, see  all  that  the  world  can 
show  you;  the  wider  a  man's  ex- 
periences the  larger  his  nature  and 
the  more  open  his  heart,"  said  Foss- 
brooke,  boldly. 

"I  like  the  theory,"  said  Trafford 
to  Miss  Lendrick;  "  do  you) " 

''  Sir  Brook  never  meant  it  for 
women,  I  fancy,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
tone;  but  the  old  man  overheard 
her,  and  said,  "  You  are  right.  The 
guide  ought  to  know  every  part  of 
the  mountain,  the  traveller  need 
only  know  the  patL" 

''  Here  comes  a  guide  who  is  sa^ 
tisfied  with  very  short  excursions/' 
cried  Tom,  laughing;  ''  this  is  our 
parson,  Dr  Mills." 

The  little  mellow-looking,  well- 
cared-for  person  who  now  joined 
them  was  a  perfect  type  of  old- 
bachelorhood,  in  its  aspect  of  not 
unpleasant  selfishness.  Everything 
about  him  was  neat,  orderly,  and 
appropriate;  and  though  you  saw 


at  a  glance  it  was  all  for  himaelf 
and  his  own  enjoyment  it  was  pro- 
vided, his  good  manners  and  cour- 
tesy were  ever  ready  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  others ;  and  a  certam 
genial  look  he  wore,  and  a  manner 
that  nature  had  gifted  him  with, 
did  him  right  good  service  in  life, 
and  made  him  pass  for  ''an  excel- 
lent fellow,  though  not  much  of  a 
parson." 

He  was  of  use  now,  if  only  that 
by  his  presence  Lucy  felt  more  at 
ease,  not  to  say  that  his  viuloo- 
cello,  which  always  remained  at  the 
"  Nest,"  made  a  pleasant  accompani- 
ment when  she  played,  and  that  he 
sang  with  much  taste  some  of  those 
Ijrrics  which  are  as  much  linked  to 
Ireland  by  poetry  as  by  music 

"I  wish  he  was  our  chaphun— 
by  Jove,  I  do !"  whispered  Trafford 
to  Lendrick ;  "  he's  the  joUiest  fel- 
low of  his  cloth  I  have  ever  met " 

"  And  such  a  cook/'  muttered  the 
other. 

"A  cook!" 

"  Ay,  a  cook.  I'll  make  him  adc 
us  to  dinner,  and  you'll  tell  me  if 
you  ever  ate  fish  as  he  gives  it,  or 
tasted  maccaroni  as  dressed  by  him. 
I  have  a  salmon  for  you.  Doctor,  a 
ten-pound  fish.  I  wish  it  were  log- 
ger ;  but  it  is  in  splendid  order." 

"  Did  you  set  it  1"  asked  the  per- 
son, eagerly. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  set  it ! " 
whispered  Trafford. 

"  Setting  means  plunging  it  in 
very  hot  water  soon  after  killing  it« 
to  preserve  and  harden  the  'curd.' 
Yes ;  and  I  took  your  hint  about 
the  arbutus  leaves  too.  Doctor.  I 
covered  it  all  up  with  them." 

"  You  are  a  teachable  youth,  and 
shall  be  rewarded.  Come  and  eat 
him  to-morrow.  Dare  I  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  are  disengaged,  and 
will  honour  my  poor  parsonage  i 
Will  you  favour  me  with  your  com- 
pany at  five  o'clock,  sir  1" 

Sir  Brook  bowed,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  with  pleasure. 

"And  you,  sir  1" 

"  Only  too  happy/'  said  Trrfori 
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^  Lucy,  my  dear,  yoa  must  be  one 

of  118." 

''Oh,  I  could  not;  it  is  impos- 
sible, Doctor — ^you  know  it  is." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind. " 

''  Papa  away — ^not  to  speak  of  his 
never  encouraging  us  to  leave  home/' 
mattered  she,  in  a  whisper. 

''  I  accept  no  excuses,  Lucy ;  such 
a  rare  opportunity  may  not  occur 
to  me  in  a  hurry.  Mrs  Brennan, 
my  housekeeper,  will  be  so  proud 
to  see  you,  that  I'm  not  sure  she'll 
not  treat  these  gentlemen  to  her 
brandy  peaches — a  delicacy,  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  she  has  never  con- 
ceded to  any  one  less  than  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Doctor.  I  know 
that  papa " 

But  ne  broke  in,  saying — 

"'Yoa  know  Fm  your  priest,  and  your 
conscience  is  mine ;  * 

and  besides,  I  really  do  want  to  see 
how  the  parsonage  will  look  with 
a  lady  at  the  top  of  the  table  : 
who  knows  what  it  may  lead  to]" 
'*  Come,  Lucy,  that's  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  proposal  I've  heard  for 


some  time.  You  really  must  go 
now,"  said  Tom. 

"  Papa  wiU  not  like  it,"whispered 
she  in  his  ear. 

"Then  he'll  have  to  settle  the 
matter  with  me,  Lucy,"  said  the 
Doctor, "  for  it  was  I  who  over- 
ruled you." 

"  Don't  look  to  me.  Miss  Lend- 
rick,  to  sustain  you  in  your  refusal," 
said  Sir  Brook,  as  the  young  girl 
turned  towards  him.  ''  I  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  seeing  the 
Doctor  successful" 

If  Trafford  said  nothing,  the 
^nce  he  gave  her  more  than  backed 
uie  old  man's  speech,  and  she  turned 
away  haU  vexed,  half  pleased, 
puzzled  how  to  act,  and  flattered  at 
the  same  time  by  an  amount  of  at- 
tention so  new  to  her  and  so  strange. 
Still  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
pronuse  she  would  go,  and  wished 
them  all  good-night  at  last,  without 
a  pledge. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  muttered 
Tom  in  the  Doctor's  ear.  "  She's 
afraid  of  the  governor ;  but  1  know 
he'll  not  be  displeased — ^you  may 
reckon  on  her." 
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On  the  present  occasion  we  will 
not  say  a  word,  if  we  can  help  it, 
on  an  old  and  tempting  subject, 
— on  the  genius  of  Sterne  as  dis- 
played in  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal 
'£imxy  or  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Shandy. 
We  will  not  treat  ourselves  with  a 
single  glance  towards  that  famous 
cabbage-garden  in  which  so  many 
sieges  were  so  happily  conducted; 
we  will  not  Usten  to  a  word  that 
the  Corporal  may  have  to  say,  for 
if  we  do  we  shall  never  escape  from 
him,  we  must  hear  again  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  whole  of  that 
story,  which  is  never  told  and 
scarcely  begun,  of  ^The  King  of 
Bohemia  and  lus  Seven  CasUes,' 
and  which  is  worth  the  best  nar- 
rated and  most  finished  story  we 
know  of.  We  mean  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  life  of  Sterne,  to 
some  accpunt  of  the  man  himaelf, 
who  gave  to  English  literature  these 
incomparable  creations. 
^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
has  been  hitherto  no  biography  of 
Sterne.  Brief  notices,  such  as  we 
expect  to  find  in  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, have,  of  course,  been  suffi- 
ciently numerous ;  but  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  develop  with 
any  amplitude,  or  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, the  life  and  character  of  the 
author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy.'  The 
materials  for  such  a  work,  it  will 
be  said,  were  scanty;  but  mean- 
while there  were  materials  enough, 
it  seems,  on  which  to  found  certain 
very  harsh  representations  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Sterne, 
and  these  representations  should,  at 
least,  have  been  investigated.  We 
feel  obliged  to  Mr  Fit^;endd  for 
undertaking  this  task.  If,  as  he 
himself  modestly  says  in  his  pro- 
face  (and  in  which  we  must  re- 
luctantly agree),  he  has  not  written 
what  will  finally  be  accepted  as 


'  Tke  Life  of  Sterne,'  he  has  sup- 
plied materials  and  prepared  the 
way  for  some  more  f ortonate  suc- 
cessor.   The  estimate  he  f onna  of 
Sterne  commends  itself  to  lu  as 
just,  candid,  —  charitable,  if  you 
will — ^but  by  no  means  oveistrained 
in  its  charity, — as  impartial,  in  fact, 
as  any  judgment  can  be  which  is 
passed  on  a  character  that  has  al- 
ready interested  us — already  won 
either  our  affections  or  our  dislike. 
For  no  one  can  sit  down  to  the 
examination  of  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  a  celebrated  author  with- 
out some    bias   or    prepossession 
received  from  his  works;  and  there 
are  few  writers  who  prepossess  os 
more  favourably  —  or  more  unfa- 
vourably, according  to  the  mood  in 
which  we  read  him — ^than  Steine. 
Those  who  have  been  more  an- 
noyed by  the  affectation  and  ab- 
surdity than  they  have  been  d^ 
lighted  with    the    humour   and 
pathos  of  'Tristram  Shandy' will 
oe  disposed  to  find  hardness  and 
hypocrisy  in  the  life  of  the  man. 
Mr  Fitzgerald  has  written  as  an 
admirer,  but  as  an   admirer  who 
was  conscious  that  his  preposse^ 
sions  might  lead  him  to  too  favoor- 
able  a  judgment    Many  will  think 
him  but  a  timid  advocate,  and  that 
in  some  instances  he  nught  hare 
shown  more  zeal  in  the  defence  of 
his  client  without  any  departore 
from  truth.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr 
Fitzgerald  wUl  generally  be  esteem- 
ed  as   an    impartial    biographer. 
What  is  wanted  in  his  boos  is 
that  moT^fdicUouB  execution  which 
makes  the  pages  of  one  writer  so 
much  more  captivating  than  those 
of  another,  though  both  may  tell 
substantially  the  same  stoiy.  There 
is  a  skill  of  arrangement,  a  tact  in 
selection,  an  an  dioendi  that  comes 
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out  of  the  man  himself,  that  no 
"writer  ever  learnt,  and  that  no 
critic  can  ever  teach.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  could  not  express  our- 
selves as  satisfied  with  our  present 
biographer;  but  it  is  not  a  point  of 
view  on  which  we  are  disposed  to 
insist.  We  readily  acknowledge  the 
contribution  he  has  given  us  to- 
wards the  right  understanding  of 
the  character  of  Sterne,  and  our 
object  shall  be  limited  to  the  repro- 
duction of  that  impression  which 
his  book  has  left  upon  our  mind. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr  Fitzgerald's  work, 
which  treat  of  Lieutenant  Sterne, 
the  father  of  our  Laurence,  and  of 
Mrs  Sterne,  the  mother;  and  of 
their  incessant  joumeyings  to  and 
fro,  and  of  their  numerous  off- 
spring, who  are  generally  short- 
lived— every  change  of  quarters, 
which  the  frequent  movements  of 
his  regiment  entails  upon  the  lieu- 
tenant, being  signalised  by  either 
a  birth  or  a  death  in  the  family. 
Mr  Fitzgerald  seems  here  to  have 
taken  a  hint  from  *  Tristram  Shan- 
dy' itself,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  biography  is  filled  with 
events  that  take  place  before  the 
hero  is  bom.  Some  chapters  also 
there  are  scattered  through  later 
I>arts  of  the  work,  which  advance 
the  story  almost  as  little  as  certain 
fantastic  chapters  in  'Tristram'  that 
are  half  filled  with  asterisks :  they 
bear  inviting  titles  and  are  written 
in  an  emphatic  manner,  but  leave 
much  the  same  impression  behind 
them  as  a  page  of  asterisks  might 
have  done.  All  this,  we  presume, 
is  the  result  of  the  necessity  to  fill 
two  volumes,  whatever  the  quantity 
of  material  might  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  author.  And  all  this 
we  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  fixing 
onr  attention  on  those  plain  facts 
in  the  life  of  Sterne  which  enable 
us  to  form  some  fair  conception  of 
his  character. 

It  was  time  that  we  should  have 
these  facts  brought  before  us.  That 
coarseness  or  pruriency  which  un- 
happily defaces  his  writings  had,  in 


the  public  estimation,  stigmatised 
the  man  himself.  No  one  had 
cared  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  man's 
wit  and  the  character  of  the  man 
himself.  There  was  an  incongruity 
also  between  the  coarseness  of  one 
part  of  his  writings  and  the  senti- 
mentality of  another  jmrt,  which 
threw^  over  his  pathos  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity.  Men  were  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  was  heartless. 
The  antithesis  once  expressed,  that 
he  who  could  weep  over  a  dead 
ass  could  also  desert  a  wife  or  leave 
a  mother  to  starve,  fastened  itself 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  was  too 
good  an  antithesis,  too  pungent  and 
too  poignant,  to  be  readily  parted 
with.  A^d  did  he  noMeast  and  revel 
with  the  gaiety  and  fashion  of  the 
London  of  his  day  while  his  poor 
wife  sulked  at  home  in  a  miserable 
Yorkshire  parsonage]  The  few 
facts  that  were  known  of  his  life 
bore  easily  an  unfavourable  con- 
struction. As  a  coup  de  grcice,  the 
most  accomplished  and  keenest 
satirist  of  our  own  days  drew  his 
shaft  against  him — drew  the  arrow 
to  the  head.  Mr  Thackeray,  in  one 
of  his  pleasant,  stinging  papers, 
left  poor  Sterne  writhing  before  us 
as  the  clever,  grinning,  whining 
''  mountebank,"  whom  he,  for  his 
part,  would  have  decorated  with 
laurel  and  put  in  the  pillory  at  the 
same  moment.  The  blow  could 
not  have  come  from  a  more  fatal 
hand,  nor  from  a  quarter  whence  it 
might  have  heen  less  expected.  If 
there  was  a  living  man  who  had 
apparently  absorbed  into  his  own 
style  and  manner  all  that  is  indis- 
putably excellent  in  the  writing  of 
Sterne,  it  was  Thackeray  himself. 
Not,  of  course,  that  the  author  of 
'Henry  Esmond'  owed  conspicu- 
ously to  this  or  that  writer  tbo 
charm  of  manner  and  admirablo 
command  of  the  English  language 
which  distinguish  him  amongst  his 
contemporaries ;  but  a  reader  of 
Thackeray  can  hardly  doubt  (what 
indeed  Thackeray  appears  to  say) 
that  there  must  have  been  a  period 
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in  his  life  when  he  read  Sterne 
with  that  affectionate  admiration 
which  alone  infuses  something  of 
the  spirit  of  one  man  into  another. 
He  might  at  the  same  period  of  his 
life  have  read  Fielding  or  Smollett, 
and  been  impelled  by  them  to  con- 
struct plots  and  tell  stories,  but 
Sterne  is  the  only  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  could  have  uncon- 
sdously  taught  him  to  write.  Field- 
ing and  Smollett  write  like  carpen- 
ters: they  cut  and  hammer  and 
nail  you  up  a  box,  with  fit  parti- 
tions, that  holds  well  enough  what 
they  have  to  stow  away  in  it. 
Sterne  alone  is  the  artist  in  lan- 
guage, and  carves  where  the  others 
cut  It  seemed  a  little  ungracious 
that  a  kindred  artist,  whose  plots 
and  stories  derive  all  their  charm 
from  those  strains  of  reflection, 
often  very  subtle,  which,  in  fact, 
constitute  what  we  call  the  style  of 
the  man,  should  have  been  so  very 
bitter  to  that  only  one  amongst  his 
predecessors  who  also  treated  his 
story  as  the  mere  field  or  stage  on 
which  to  disport  himself.  Thack- 
eray is  merciless  to  Sterne.  Per- 
haps he  was  irritated  by  a  false 
ring  in  the  sentimentality  of  the 
'  Sentimental  Journey' — (how  con- 
demnatory that  very  title  has  be- 
come to  our  age ! ) — but  if  he  was 
just  as  the  literary  critic,  he  was 
unjust  when  dealing  with  the  man 
Sterne.  He  might  have  stripped 
the  tinsel  from  the  embroidered 
coat,  he  should  have  spared  the 
flesh  and  blood  beneath  it.  Not 
to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  a  past 
age  shares  often  the  same  fate  as 
the  music  of  a  past  age;  both  may 
lose  their  old  power  over  our  tears, 
and  gain  a  new  power  over  our 
risible  faculties,  without  Justifying 
any  charge  against  the  sincerity  of 
eitiier  the  musicians  or  the  senti- 
mentalists of  the  olden  time.  Let 
us  now,  at  all  events,  overlook  the 
current  of  Sterne's  life  as  it  lies 
here  before  us,  and  judge  if  he 
deserves  the  severe  censures  that 
have  been  so  often  cast  upon  his 
memory. 


Sterne  was  of  good  family,  and 
the  family  of  the  Stemes  was  con- 
nected with  many  of  our  gentiy 
— our  untitled  nobility,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called — ^both  in  England 
and  Ireland  This  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  because  it  partly  ex- 
plains how  it  happened  that  when, 
on  the  publication  of  '  Tristram 
Shandy,'  the  Yorkshire  parson  be> 
came  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  found 
himself,  as  he  says,  a  fortnight  deep 
in  dinner  invitations,  tasting  the 
cream  of  London  society.  It  had 
not  become  the  custom  in  Sterae's 
time  to  Ztontas  a  popular  author,  or 
at  least  he  was  not,  merely  becaiise 
he  had  written  a  popular  book,  lion- 
ised in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  since.  When  Sterne 
took  his  seat  at  fashionable  tables, 
he  was  not  only  recognised  as  the 
author  of  'Tristram  Shandy;'  he 
was  also  known  as  the  descendant 
of  an  Archbishop  of  York,  and  as 
allied  to  the  Rawdons  and  other  old 
families — as,  in  short,  a  presentable 
man.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  Yorkshire  parson  might  hare 
been  descended  from  a  dozen  arch- 
bishops or  from  royalty  itself,  this 
alone  would  have  brought  him  no 
invitation  to  the  tables  of  the  great 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
had  walked  out  of  Grub  Street  with 
'Tristram  Shandy'  in  his  hand, 
would  London  society  have  received 
him  as  it  did.  The  Yorkshire  par- 
son who  had  written  the  drollest 
book,  and  was  the  drollest  man  of 
the  time,  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  therefore  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
men mi^t  rush  to  see  him.  His 
card  of  invitation — ^to  adopt  what 
now  seems  to  us  the  affected  style 
of  a  past  age — ^was  issued  by  the 
muses,  but  it  was  indorsed  by  the 
heralds,  or  the  gentleman  usher. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  from 
whom  Sterne  traced  his  descent, 
was  that  loyal  ecclesiastic  who, 
when  master  of  Jesus  CoOege, 
Cambridge,  sent  off  the  college 
plate  to  the  aid  of  Charles  L  This 
brought  on  him  much  tribulatioa 
during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  but  he  outrode  the  storm, 
and  finally  secured  an  archbishop- 
ric by  his  act  of  loyalty.  But  what 
was  of  far  more  importance  to 
Sterne  than  a  deceased  archbishop 
for  an  ancestor,  he  had  a  living 
uncle  who  was  Archdeacon  of  York; 
and,  moreover,  there  was  a  Squire 
Sterne  living  at  Elvington,  near 
York,  a  cousin,  we  believe,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  like  a  father 
towards  the  lad.  Laurence  Sterne 
was  bom  in  the  barracks  of  Clon- 
mel,  on  the  24th  of  November  1713. 
Bom  in  Ireland  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and  shared  in 
the  wandering  and  unsettled  life  of 
his  parents.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  (and  here, 
in  fact,  his  biography  may  be  said, 
for  us,  to  commence),  he  was  taken 
to  a  school  at  Halifax.  There  his 
father .  left  him,  went  abroad,  and 
died.  Laurence  never  saw  his 
father  again,  and  Ms  mother  seems 
to  have  been  sufficiently  encum- 
bered with  her  other  children.  The 
boy  was  in  the  position  of  an 
orphan  whom  Squire  Sterne  and 
Ms  uncle,  the  archdeacon,  and  per- 
haps other  clerical  relatives,  had 
taken  charge  of.  It  was  no  fault 
of  the  mother  if  she  was  glad  to 
resign  her  son  to  the  care  of  such 
good  friends;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  son  that 
there  was  henceforward  so  little  com- 
munication between  them.  Only 
once,  in  the  course  of  this  biogra- 
phy, does  the  mother  reappear 
upon  the  stage  after  Laurence  had 
been  left  at  school  at  Halifax.  We 
hear  that  she  herself  was  keeping  a 
school ;  that,  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  one  of  her  daughters,  she 
became  involved  in  debt;  and  that 
a  subscription  was  raised  amongst 
her  scholars  to  free  her  from  her 
liabilities.  Whether  Steme  granted 
or  withheld  his  assistance — ^whether 
assistance  was  asked  from  Mm,  or 
whether  it  was  in  his  power  to  give 
it — of  all  this  we  know  nothing. 
The  facts  we  have  just  stated  are 
all  that  are  known,  and  are  the 
only  foundation  for  the  cmel  charge 


of  unfilial  conduct  that  has  been 
laid  upon  Steme's  memory.  This 
charge  is  traceable,  it  seems,  to  a 
conversation  between  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Mr  Pinkerton.  "I know," 
said  Walpole,  ''from  indubitable 
authority,  that  his  mother,  who 
kept  a  school,  having  run  in  debt  on 
account  of  an  extravagant  daugh- 
ter, would  have  rotted  in  a  jail,  if 
the  parents  of  her  scholars  had  not 
raised  a  subscription  for  her.  Her 
own  son,''  he  adds,  "  had  too  much 
sentiment  to  have  any  feeling.  A 
dead  ass  was  more  important  to 
Mm  than  a  living  mother."  And 
so  the  bitter  epigram  was  launched 
into  the  worlds  and  it  has  lived  to 
this  day.  His  mother  was  led  into 
debt  by  an  extravagant  daughter, 
and  released  by  affectionate  pupils; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  informa- 
tion as  to  Sterne's  part  in  the 
transaction,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
would  have  let  her  rot  in  jail,  while 
he  stepped  aside  to  shed  his  tears 
over  a  dead  ass.  Truly  a  charitable 
judgment ! 

But  we  must  return  to  the  school 
at  Halifax.  Here  young  Steme  is 
said  to  have  studied  fitfully,  passing 
many  days  in  idleness,  and  then 
making  up  for  lost  time  by  sudden 
spurts  of  application.  A  story  is 
told  here  which  we  venture  to  think 
has  not  received  its  quite  correct 
interpretation,  although  it  is  from 
Steme  himself  that  the  narrative, 
with  the  interpretation  here  given 
to  it,  is  gathered. 

'*  There  is  a  sort  of  javemle  Shande- 
ism/*  writes  Mr  Fitzgerald,  '*  in  that  well- 
known  boyish  iie^  of  his,  which  he 
himself  wrote  down,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain complacency,  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  The  schoolroom  was  being 
made  resplendent  with  new  whitewash ; 
but  the  incautious  workmen  had  left 
their  ladders  and  brushes  behind.  Up 
scrambled  the  miscliievous  urchin,  and 
wrote  in  *  large  capital  letters* — a  little 
staggering,  perhaps,  in  outline — his  OMm 
signature,  XiAU.  Sterne.  Presently 
came  the  angry  usher,  who,  viewing 
such  a  prank  as  a  capital  offence,  fetches 
his  cane,  and  whips  the  young  decorator 
soundly,  which  heavy  punishment. '  Doc- 
tor Paidagunus*  comes  presently  to  hear 
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of — more  likely  still,  sees  the  offending 
characters  stanng  down  upon  him  from 
his  newly-beautified  ceiling;  but,  strange 
to  say,  is  much  hurt  at  that  castigation, 
and  with  that  text  makes  a  warm  speech 
to  all  the  scholars  assembled,  repuoiates 
the  usher,  and  protests  that  tne  lar^ 
capitals,  Lau.  Stkrne,  shall  remain 
there  uneffaced  in  perpetuam  ret  memo- 
riam,  for  that  Master  Sterne  yonder 
was  a  boy  of  genius,  who,  he  was  sure, 
would  come  to  preferment." 

This  story  is  told  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  sort  of  prophecy  of  Sterne's 
future  celebrity  as  a  man  of  genius. 
To  us  this  looks  like  a  prophecy 
coined  after  the  event  What  could 
have  suggested  to  the  schoolmaster 
the  idea  that  Sterne  would  write  a 
remarkable  book  ?  Such  anf  idea 
never  entered  into  his  own  head 
till  he  was  past  forty.  The  inter- 
pretation we  venture  to  put  upon 
the  story  is,  that  the  schoolmaster 
did  not  approve  of  the  punishment 
which  bis  usher  had  inflicted  on 
the  son  of  an  archdeacon  and  the 
relative  of  the  squire,  and  on  a  lad 
likely  himself  one  day  to  "come  to 
preferment.''  The  usher  had.  appli- 
ed his  cane  too  severely,  or  to  the 
wrong  back,  and  the  schoolmaster 
was  thus  pouring  oil  into  the 
wounds.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
a  vision  of  the  future  man  of  genius 
that  produced  this  conciUatoiy 
speech;  we  rather  suspect  it  was 
a  deference  to  existing,  living 'dig- 
nities, lay  and  ecclesiastical.  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  however,  reads  it  other- 
wise, and  lest  we  should  be  spoiling 
a  good  story,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
add  his  own  comment : — 

**  How  long,  we  may  fairly  specu- 
late, did  the  'h^e  capitals'  remain 
uneffaced  on  that  Halifax  ceiling  ?  Pos- 
sibly only  till  whitewashing  time  came 
round  again ;  for  there  are  many  gene- 
rations of  school-heroes.  For  it  was 
not  the  immortality  of  carving  which 
mevails  at  Harrow,  and  secures  to 
Byrons  and  boys  of  that  calibre  a  de- 
cent interval  xmtil  they  have  proved 
their  worth.  This  Lau.  Sterne  was 
no  more  than  paint,  easily  effiuse- 
able;  and  thirhr  good  jrearswere  to 
run  before  the  Tillage  clergyman  was  to 
get  his  patent  of  fame.     All  credit, 


however,  be  given  to  that  inteUigent 
pedagogue  who  forecasted  his  sdioor's 
horoscope  so  skilfully.  Was  it  Mr 
Lister  or  Mr  Jackson  ?  Most  likely  it 
was  Jackson  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  sad 
not  Lister  the  Bachelor  in  Physic.  Mr 
Sterne  calls  him  '  an  able  man.'  A  msa 
certainly  of  clear  vision  and  intellise&oe 
for  a  director  of  a  conntey  school ;  or 
else  that  readiness  and  Siandeism  of 
the  youth  must  have  been  so  declared 
as  to  be  palpable  to  the  eye  of  the  dull- 
est professor.  But  though  the  name 
has  been  eflGsoed,  tiie  schoolroom  still 
remains,  and  may  be  seen  at  this  day, 
with  the  great  oak  beams  acroes  tne 
ceiling,  on  which  the  schoolboy  painted 
his  name." 

After  passing  through  the  school 
at  Halifax,  Sterne  was  transferred 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  We 
have  the  same  account  of  his  me- 
thod of  study  here  as  at  school 
He  read  little,  laughed  much,  and 
earned  for  himself  the  character 
''  of  a  man  of  parts  if  he  chose  to . 
use  them."  It  is  said  that  with 
moderate  diligence  he  might  have 
secured  a  fellowship ;  for  Jesiu 
College  had  been  endowed  by  his 
ancestor,  that  archbishop  who  was 
formerly  master  of  Jesus,  and  till 
very  lately  the  relationship,  we  are 
told,  if  supported  by  any  reason- 
able amount  of  application,  would 
have  been  a  recognised  claim  upon 
a  fellowship.  We  hear  nothing, 
however,  of  such  honour  or  emola- 
ment  being  even  aimed  at  He 
read  enough  to  take  the  ordinaiy 
degree,  and  obtain  his  passport  in- 
to the  ChurcL  He  was  ordained 
deacon  6th  March  1736,  and  became 
henceforth  the  Beverend  Laurence 
Sterne. 

The  scandal  has  been  that  a 
clergyman  should  write  'Tristram 
Shandy,'  or  that  the  author  of 
'  Tristram  Shandy '  should  be  a 
clergsrman.  Why,  it  is  said,  if  he 
could  not  control  the  current  of 
his  wit  or  humour — ^if  nature  had 
made  him  for  one  of  her  eccentric 
men  of  genius — ^for  that  and  for  no 
other  kind  of  man, — ^why  must  he 
go  into  the  Church  9  Why  must  a 
man  live  1  Why  must  he  eat  and 
drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  behons- 
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«d)  One  relative  sends  young 
Sterne  to  school  and  college,  and 
anoti^er  is  ready  to  provide  him 
with  some  ''cure  of  souls,"  some 
little  vicarage  or  rectory.  He, 
meanwhile,  is  of  slight  frame,  of 
•delicate  organisation,  and  has  no 
other  outlook  in  the  world.  Let 
him  walk  his  appointed  path — ^he 
lives ;  he  has  his  9t<Uu8  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — a  house  and  pro- 
Tender,  and  a  wife  if  he  cares  for 
one;  should  he  start  from  this 
path,  leap  aside  on  this  side  or  that, 
one  sees  not  what  is  to  become  of 
hinL  If  the  plea  of  the  necessity 
of  living  may  be  urged  in  any  case 
of  this  nature,  it  may  be  urged  and 
admitted  in  favour  of  Sterne.  He 
probably  recognised  his  profession 
.as  a  sort  of  fatality,  as  little  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  as  his  birth  or  parent- 
age had  been.  Let  us  add  that  we 
perceive  no  symptom  in  Sterne  of 
^ny  shade  of  doubt,  of  any  de- 
parture from  the  faith.  He  never 
undertook  to  teach  what  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  He  might  have 
inspected  that  the  teacher  should 
Jiave  been  more  gravely  impressed 
himself  with  the  truths  he  had  to 
•declare  to  others.  But  this  gravity 
of  character  may  come  with  age,  may 
come  with  sorrow  or  misfortune ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  seasons  and  degrees. 
Who  knows,  indeed,  what  serious- 
ness and  solemnity  of  mood  might ' 
«t  times  have  possessed  him? — and 
especially  at  that  time  when  he  en- 
tered the  portals  of  the  Church, 
those  gates  that  open  only  one  way 
— only  to  those  who  enter,— open 
•only  once,  and  then  close  for  ever. 
But,  having  once  entered  through 
those  gates  into  the  sacred  courts 
•of  the  Temple,  he  should  have  been 
decorous  ever  after.  Yes,  he  should; 
theoretically  he  should.  Alas  ! 
Sterne  overpassed  those  bounds  of 
decorum  which  even  a  layman 
^should  have  respected.  It  is  his 
manifest,  inexcusable  fault,  for 
"which  his  memory  and  his  books 
will  for  ever  suffer.  Here  we  have 
Amply  to  blame  and  to  regret. 
But  in  justice  to  Sterne,  and  to  all 


egregious  lovers  of  humour,  let  this 
general  observation  be  made.  As 
humour  itself  deals  with  incongrui- 
ties, bringing  together  what  is  grave 
and  frivolous,  and  out  of  this  very 
contrast  exciting  our  risibility,  so 
the  humorist  himself  may,  or  per- 
haps must,  have  in  his  own  charac- 
ter what  seems  an  incongruity; 
that  is,  he  may  laugh  mucli,  and 
yet  retain  a  capacity  for  grave  sen- 
timents, even  on  those  very  topics 
about  which  his  wit  has  been  play- 
ing. A  droll  and  indecorous  par- 
son, Sterne  was  not  necessarily  a 
thoughtless  or  hypocritical  one.  It 
requires  all  our  charity  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  can  write  a  parody 
has  the  least  mntilla  of  reverence 
or  admiration  left  in  him,  yet  we 
have  been  compelled  to  confess 
that  a  man  may  even  perpetrate 
this  most  detestable  of  cdl  literary 
performances,  and  still  have  sense 
and  heart  enough  to  admire  the 
great  poet  whom  he  has  been 
mimicking — ^mimicking  as  apes  mi- 
mic men.  No  stronger  case  than 
this  could  be  cited  to  show  that 
laughter  and  gravity  may  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  same  man.  The  case 
is,  indeed,  stronger  than  we  need ; 
for  Sterne  never  made  religion  the 
direct  subject  of  his  jest  or  banter ; 
he  only  jested  generally  in  a  man- 
ner that  seemed,  yet  might  not 
really  be,  incompatible  with  more 
solemn  and  serious  moods. 

Sterne  had  no  sooner  passed 
through  the  necessary  steps  than 
he  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage 
of  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  and  made 
a  prebendary  of  York.  He  had 
already  been  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  Miss  Lumley,  who  was  not 
without  some  smaU  fortune  of  her 
own.  He  marries  and  settles  down 
in  his  vicarage.  He  is  near  York. 
He  has,  of  course,  his  professional 
duties  to  perform,  and  apparently 
some  glebe  land  to  look  after.  For 
his  amusements  he  has  "books, 
painting,  and  fiddling,"  and  a  little 
"  shooting."  The  bass  viol  is  per- 
haps his  greatest  solace.  If  we 
wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  man 
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and  of  his  manner  of  life  at  this 
time,  we  must  not  think  of  him  as 
the  author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy ; ' 
authorship  is  not  yet  dreamt  of ; 
neither  must  we  too  much  con- 
found, as  some  of  us  are  apt  to  do, 
the  portrait  of  Yorick  as  <£rawn  by 
his  own  hand  with  the  actual  Vicar 
of  Sutton.  We  must  think  of  him 
as  an  active-minded,  jocular  parson, 
fond  of  society,  fond,  too,  of  out-of- 
the-way  books.  He  has  good  com- 
mon sense,  and  apparently  under- 
stands the  management  of  his  own 
affairs.  We  hear  of  no  debts.  His 
living  and  his  prebend  of  forty 
pounds,  atnd  the  other  forty  pounds 
per  annum  which  his  wife  brings 
him,  form  altogether  but  a  small 
income — sufficient,  however,  with 
prudence ;  and  he  has  the  prudence 
to  make  it  sufficient. 

"For  some  twenty-six  weeks  of  the 
year,  when  his  turn  came  round,  must 
the  Reverend  Mr  Sterne  abide  in  York ; 
no  very  cruel  necessity  for  him,  and  a 
fair  excuse  for  his  b^ng  absent  from 
Sutton.  '  What  prebenoary  is  next  to 
come  into  residence '  (the  author  is  here 
quoting  Sydney  Smith)  '  is  as  important 
a  topic  to  the  cathedral  town,  and  ten 
miles  round  it,  as  what  the  evening  or 
morning  star  may  be  to  the  astrono- 
mer.' The  coming  into  residence  of 
young  Mr  Sterne,  and  that  procession 
of  his  up  the  aisle  'preceded  by  men 
with  silver  rods,'  we  may  be  sure  was 
looked  for  anxiously." 

In  addition  to  Sutton  a  second 
small  living  falls  to  his  lot.  He  is 
a  humorist  if  you  will,  but  as  yet 
without  any  literary  ambition.  He 
may  expect  to  creep  higher  up  in 
the  scde  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. Were  it  not  for  his  weak 
lungs,  which,  shut  up  in  a  most 
narrow  and  confined  chest,  are  al- 
ways threatening  asthma  or  bron- 
chitis, you  would  say  that  his  des- 
tiny in  life  was  an  enviable  one — 
not  brilliant,  but  secure.  Least  of 
all  do  we  see  any  morbid  senti- 
mentality in  the  man;  nor  any 
signs  of  that ''  innocence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  its  affairs," 
which  may,,  indeed,  wear  an  inter- 
esting appearance  in  an  imaginary 


Yorick,  but  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor a  perfect  nuisance  to  all  his^ 
friends,  by  reason  of  his  incapacity 
to  take  charge  of  himself.  The 
real  ''parson  Yorick''  was  happily 
not  afflicted  with  any  such  incapa- 
city. He  can  give  hi3  mind  when 
occasion  requires  it  to  "stabbing 
the  moor,''  and  the  planting  of  cab- 
bages ;  and  a  neighbouring  der^- 
man  turns  to  him  for  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  hay.  Of 
this  Mr  Fitzgerald  gives  us  a  pleas- 
ant instance : — 

"Mr  Sterne's  letters,  and  esniest 
directions  in  these  letters,  all  show  » 
prompt,  energetic  shape  of  action,  any- 
thing but  Shandean.  Parson  Sterne 
most  have  been  as  vigOTous  a  coimtiT 
gentleman  as  Squire  Western  hiinaelL 
See  how  he  can  do  a  stroke  of  busineis 
for  a  brother  of  the  cloth.  The  clerical 
brother  has  hay  to  dispose  of.  Heaiken 
to  Yorick ! 

"  ^  I  have  taken  proper  measures  to 
get  chapmen  for  it,  by  ordering  it  to  be 
cried  at  my  own  two  parishes ;  hot  I 
find  a  greater  backwarcmess  among  my 
two  flocks  in  this  respect  than  I  had 
imagined.'  This  was  owing 'to  a  greater 
prospect  of  hay  and  other  fodder  than 
there  was  any  expectation  of  about  five 
weeks  ago.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  a  whole  morning's  waste 
of  my  lungs,  that  I  have  got  sufficieiit 
men  to  bid  up  to  what  you  had  offered 
— namely,  twelve  pounda.  I  have  pot 
them  off  under  pretence  of  writing  yoa 
word,  h\U  m  tnUh  to  waU  a  day  or  tieo 
to  try  the  market  and  see  what  can  be 
got  for  it.' " 

Mr  Fitzgerald  makes  a  passing 
comment  on  this  rather  too  artful 
proceeding.  But  if  there  is,  as  he 
intimates,  some  "  little  stretch  of 
agricultural  morality"  in  waiting 
to  try  the  market  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  in  the  service  of 
a  friend  that  he  practises  the  arti- 
fice. It  is  not  always,  we  fear,  that 
this  excuse  can  be  offered  for  ce^ 
tain  minor  deviations  from  troth 
that  have  been  fiz<Hl  upon  Sterne. 
An  habitual  joker  is  apt  to  lose 
his  sensitiveness,  or  scrapulosityr 
with  regard  to  the  telling  of  troth. 
He  tells  whUe  lies,  or  lies  for  an 
innocent  purpose,  and  there  is  a. 
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danger  that  the  lie  may  some  day 
change  its  complexion. 

Bnt  what  of  Mrs  Steme---the 
wife,  the  companion — ^in  this  vicar- 
age ?    She  is  said  to  hare  had  *'  a 
good  taste  in  mnsic/'  and  to  have 
snng  well.    In  other  respects  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
suitable  companion  for  a  man  of 
qaick  intellect  and  mirthful  dispo- 
sition. The  attachment  in  its  origin 
was  of  a  highly  sentimental  char- 
acter.   Sterne  wooed  her  for  two 
years,  and  suffered  in  the  course  of 
his  wooing  the  keenest  transitions 
from  lope  to  despondency.      But 
when  the  lady  was  safely  housed  in 
the  vicarage,  either  she  ceased  to 
make  the  old  efforts  to  please,  or 
the  husband  detected*  deficiencies 
to  which  the  lover  had  been  blind. 
She  is  described  as  utterly  unable 
to  appreciate  the  humour  of  her 
husband,  as  sinking  into  the  meth- 
odical housewife,  indifferent  to  so- 
ciety, contributing  nothing  to  the 
charm  of  conversation,  perhaps  not 
unwilling  that  her  lively  and  irre- 
pressible companion  should  occa- 
sionally seek  society  elsewhere.  Her 
maiden   name  was  Lumley ;    she 
came  '^  of  a  good  family  in  Stafford- 
shire," and  was  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Mr  Lumley,  Rector  of  BedaL  What 
brought  her  to  York  is  not  known; 
possibly  no  other  motive  than  to 
enjoy  the  gaiety  of  this  capital  of 
the  north.    There  Sterne  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  was  smitten  with 
a  passion  quite  of  the  sentimental 
character,  and  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  sincere.  So 
that  if,  on  future  occasions,  he  feels 
in  the  same  fashion  the  tjrranny  of 
the  sex,  we  may  at  least  believe  that 
his  susceptibility  is  genuine.     He 
was  very  open  to  the  power  of  a 
woman's    smile.      Mr   Fitzgerald 
speaks  of ''  the  despair  and  anguish 
which  waited  on  the  various  stages 
of  this  attachment.''    When  Miss 
Lumley  has  occasion  to  quit  York 
for  a  time,  and  return  into  Stafford- 
shire, Sterne  "  takes  to  his  bed, 
worn  ont  by  fevers  of  all  kinds." 
Her  features,  we  are  told,  were  not 


beautiful,  but  of  the  order  we  call 
interesting.  The  interest,  however, 
was  fated  to  wear  off.  We  quote 
the  account  which  Mr  Fitzgerald 
gives  us  of  the  parson's  wife  after 
some  years  of  connubial  society : — 

"Looking  on  them  (Mr  and  Mrs 
Sterne)  through  many  years,  daring 
the  nineteen  or  so  of  Mr  Sterne's  pro- 
vincial banishment,  we  are,  by  the  aid 
of  scraps  of  letters  and  hints  in  '  Tris- 
tnun,' helped  to  a  roach  average  por- 
trait of  this  parson's  lady.  She  is  like 
to  have  settled  down  into  a  plain,  well- 
meaning^,  orderly,  humdram  sort  of 
housewife — excellent  for  school-work, 
for  cottage-visiting,  for  marketing,  for 
sweeping  up  and  weekly  washings, — 
excellent  as  a  social  labourer  of  life,, 
yet,  unhappily,  with  a  literal  turn  of 
mind,  and  on  which  her  husband's 
brilliant  rockets  might  explode  harm- 
lessly, miite  imfelt  and  unappreciated 
— ^a  rind  and  fatal  ignoring  of  any  non- 
nator^  sense  or  witty  metaphor :  all 
good  workaday  qualities,  but,  as  a  long 
experience  has  shown,  very  ill-suited  to 
the  rrUnage  of  your  brilliant  eccentric. 
She  either  damps  his  powder  utterl]^, 
and  he  has  to  ^o  abroad  to  Usht  up  ms 
Catherine-wheels,  or  he  bold^  projects 
them  on  his  domestic  hearth,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  infinite  amusement 
from  her  insensibility. 

' '  Long  after,  when  she  and  her  dau^- 
ter  were  to  set  out  from  York  to  join 
him  at  Paris  (a  very  serious  journey), 
his  letters  of  instruction  —  showered 
thickly  on  her,  filled  with  minutest  di- 
rections,  such  as  one  would  impress  up- 
on a  child — ^point  to  the  same  view.  So 
many  things  are  to  be  got,  all  enumer- 
ated in  language  purposely  childish  and 
simple.  Then,  at  the  end,  all  are  again 
summed  up'  in  a  sort  of  epitome,  as 
though  he  had  |Called  her  back  to  im- 
press idl  on  her  once  more.  Comic,  too, 
IS  his  caution — 'Mind  you  keep  these 
things  distinct  iu  your  head;  which 
tone  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Mrs 
Sterne's  intellect." 

These  careful  instructions  show 
at  least  no  unkindly  spirit  in  their 
writer.  And,  to  anticipate  a  little 
in  our  biography,  we  may  add  that 
at  no  time  of  his  life  is  Mr  Sterne 
neglectful  of  the  substantial  inte- 
rests and  comforts  of  his  partner. 
She  does  not  share  with  him  that 
London  life  which  was  afterwards 
due  to  his  celebrity  as  an  author  ; 
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this  was  perhaps  impossible,  and 
perhaps  by  her  undesirable ;  here 
he  might  have  sacrificed  his  own 
pleasures,  he  could  not  have  com- 
municated them  to  her;  but  we 
never  find  him  neglectful  to  pro- 
vide all  things  needful  to  her  in 
her  own  country  life,  and  she  shares 
the  common  purse,  replenished  by 
his  writings,  as  this  journey  to 
Paris  with  her  daughter  testifies. 
She  and  her  daughter  indeed  stay 
in  France  for  some  time,  and  seem 
pleased  with  their  sojounL  The 
last  we  hear  of  them  is  some  request 
on  the  part  of  Sterne,  who  is  then 
in  England,  that  they  should  return 
to  him.  No  one  can  lift  the  veil, 
and  show  us  distinctly  their  domes- 
tic life — and  why  should  we  wish 
for  any  such  disclosure  1— but  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  known  to  us,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  any  serious 
charge  against  Sterne  in  his  matri- 
monial relations.  As  to  the  suc- 
cession of  flama  which  kept  his 
heart  in  such  pleasant  torture,  we 
cannot  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
grave  infidelities.  They  were  affairs 
of  sentiment,  of  the  imagination, 
which  did  not  lead,  and  were  never 
intended  to  lead,  to  any  such  liauon 
as  would  have  compromised  his  po- 
sition in  society,  or  broken  up  his 
home  at  the  vicarage. 

Meanwhile  there  is  another  ele- 
ment in  the  country  life  in  York- 
shire that  must  not  be  passed  pver  in 
silence.  Skelton  Castle,  near  Guis- 
borough,  was  the  seat  of  Mr  Hall — 
or  Hsdl  Stevenson — ^better  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Eugenitu. 
Sterne  made  the  friendship  of  this 
witty,  accomplished,  but  too  profli- 
gate gentleman  at  Cambridge.  They 
were  both  at  Jesus  College,  where 
Stevenson  was  a  fellow-commoner. 
''  Crazy  Castle  "  (as  the  wits  who  as- 
sembled there  named  the  antiquat- 
ed and  picturesque  building,  which 
has  been  since  pulled  down  and 
substituted  by  a  modem  mansion) 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  Sterne. 
Here  he  could  unbend  to  his  heart's 
delight,  and  let  his  imagination 
riot  as  it  pleased.    Here,  too,  was 


a  libraiy  which  contained  many 
rare,  curious,  grotesque,  and  hu- 
morous volumes.  Without  that 
libraiy  '  Tristram  Shandy '  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  been  written. 
The  temptations  of  Crazy  Castle 
were  irresistible  to  the  social, 
mirth-loving,  volatile  temper  of 
Sterne.  It  was  an  association 
which  must  have  scandalised  his 
clerical  brethren  at  the  time,  and 
which  still  forms,  and  with  justice, 
a  grave  charge  against  the  memoiy 
of  Sterne.  Yet  we  must  be  cau- 
tious not  to  implicate  Sterne  in  the 
actual  profligacy  of  his  companion. 
We  meet  daily  with  instances  in 
society  where  a  man  tolerates  in 
his  friend  practices  he  would  not 
indulge  in  himself.  Let  us  hear 
what  Mr  Fitzeerald  says  both  of 
Stevenson  Half  and  this  association 
of  ill  omen : — 

<'  The  lord  of  Crazy  Caatle  wm  of 
good  family  and  connections ;  his  fa- 
ther. Colonel  Hall,  haring  married  a 
danchter  of  Lord  N.  Mannen.  Mr 
Hall  was  bom  in  1718*  and  was  thus  but 
a  few  yean  younger  than  his  friend  Mr 
Sterne.  It  has  l^en  seen  they  were  at 
Cambridge  and  belon^^ed  to  the  same 
college  -when.  Hall  was  in  the  more  dis- 
tinfi^oished  grade  of  fellow-commoner. 
Unfortunately  this  acreeable  promise 
was  very  early  falsified,  and  he  fell 
into  the  ways  of  the  fashionable  pro- 
fessors of  vice,  who  in  that  day  thrmt 
their  excesses  upon  the  public  with  an 
outrageous  effinontery  and  a  shamelesft- 
ness  uiat  passes  behef.  The  oigiea  of 
the  'Twelve  Monks  of  Madmenham' 
were  then  attracting  not  so  much 
reprobation  as  curiosity,  and  it  is 
believed  that   this  'ingenious  yoong 

gentleman'  was  one  of  the  unholy 
rotheihood. 
**With  this  godless  fraternity  has 
Mr  Sterne's  name  been  associated :  and 
it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
chaiges  which  have  been  recklessly 
heai^  upon  him,  that  he  has  been  an- 
nounced, officially,  as  belonging  to  that 
order.    •    .    . 

''  These  blemishes  are  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  he  (Mr  Hall)  seems  to 
have  been  so  accomplished  a  spirit,  and 
adorned  with  an  amiable  and  conrteoos 
disposition — charms  which  seem  to 
have  attached  to  him  a  host  of  friends. 
Topham  Beauderc,  Johnson's  friend, 
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also  united  this  cnrioas  combination 
of  a  sweet  and  gracious  temper  with  a 
wild  licence  of  speech  and  manners. 

**  And  yet  this  was  the  friend,  the 
companion,  the  dearest  intimate,  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Sentimental  Journey*! 
some  will  excUim  ;  and  at  first  sight, 
the  intimacy  would  appear  significant 
of  the  truth  of  the  well-known  proverb 
about  companionship.    Both  men,  how- 
ever, are  entitled  to  some  small  meas- 
ure  of   estimation.     The  truth  is,   a 
great  deal  of  these  blemishes  in  their 
writings  must  be  set  to  the  account  of 
tbe  peculiar  direction  of  their  studies. 
Both  had  an  almost  fanatical  reliah  for 
the  odd  racy  humours  of  B^belais  and 
the  minor  pantomimists  of  his  school ; 
with  both  the  appetite  for  that  quaint 
and  most  original  shape  of  wit  and 
mirth  increased  with  study  and  grew 
with  acquaintance.     Any  one  who  ap- 
plies himself  to  this  class  of  literature, 
must  own  the  extraordinary  fascination 
of  this  combination  of  perfect  simplicity 
with  a  deep  fund  of  mirth.     He  who 
has  once  tasted  will  find  other  drink 
insipid ;  jet  it  muat  be  said  that  the 
droUery  ib  so  bound  up  with  question- 
able matter,  or  perhaps  the  whole  hu- 
mour  arises    from  the  naive  fashion 
with  which  subjects  we  would  ordinar- 
ily shrink  from  are  dealt  with,  that, 
from  long  habit,  the  student  is  apt  to 
forffive  uie    matter  for  the    manner, 
and  find  his  sense  of  delicacy  wearing 
away." 

We  think  that  Mr  Fitzgerald  has 
here  pat  his  finger  on  the  right 
place.     It  is  what  we  should  call  a 
vitiated  taste  in  the  species  of  wit 
or  humour  that  he  cultivated,  which 
has  led  us  to  think  worse  of  the 
man  Sterne  than  he  deserves.    '^  0 
for  an  ounce  of  civet  to  sweeten 
my  imagination!''  is  the   prayer 
we  should  have  put  into  Sterne's 
mouth.     That  his  was  a  case  of 
vitiated  taste,  not  of  corrupt  life, 
has  always  been  our  opinion.  Those 
very   sentimental   attachments  to 
"my  dear  Kitty,"  and  "my  dear 
Eliza,"  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
impeachable in  themselves,  prove 
at  least  that  his  heart  had  not  been 
hardened  or  corrupted  by  any  ac- 
tual habits  of  profligacy.     When 
under  the  influence  of  these  attach- 
ments be  is  like  a  boy;  nothing 
delights  him  so  much  as  to  render 


some  slight  service,  or  to  make 
some  little  present,  to  a  charming 
woman,  and  he  is  repaid  by  a  smile, 
by  a  welcome,  by  being  received  as 
first  favourite  of  the  house.  "  My 
dear  Kitty"  was  Miss  Fourmantelle, 
a  young  French  lady  who  brought 
her  Gallic  graces  into  the  antique 
city  of  York;  "my  dear  Eliza" 
was  a  Mrs  Draper,  wife  of  "  Daniel 
Draper,  Esquire,  Counsellor  of  Bom- 
bay," who  had  come  from  India  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  to 
place  her  children  under  proper 
care  in  England,  and  whom  Sterne 
met  in  one  of  his  visits  to  London. 
For  this  Mrs  Draper  he  runs  and 
rides  and  busies  himself  like  a 
young  knight-errant  just  escaped 
from  school  "  I  must  ever  have," 
he  tells  us  of  himself,  "  some  Dul- 
cinea  in  my  head !  It  harmonises 
the  soul ; "  and  he  goes  on  to 
say, — ^"I  have  been  in  love  with 
one  princess  or  another  almost  all 
my  life,  and  I  hope  I  shall  go  on 
so  till  I  die,  being  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  if  ever  I  do  a  mean  action, 
it  must  be  in  some  interval  between 
one  passion  and  another."  We  must 
give  him  credit  here  for  speaking  as 
he  felt ;  and  a  man  who  feels  thus 
towards  the  sex  may  not  be  very 
wise  or  prudent,  but  he  certainly 
cannot  be  a  man  of  profligate  habits. 
Apropos  of  "  my  dear  Kitty,"  or, 
Miss  Fourmantelle,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
gives  us  ^  instance,  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  we  have  ever  known, 
of  unfounded  and  malignant  scan- 
dal:— 

"  What  was  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  'dear,  dear  Kitty,'  is  not  known; 
but  Mrs  Western,  the  friend  before 
alluded  to,  actually  took  the  trouble  to 
endorse  uj)on  the  bundle  of  letters  a 
strange  and  ghastly  bit  of  romance — 
quite  apocryphal — which  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  a  curious  confederacy  there  has 
been  to  vilify  the  memoiy  of  the  great 
humorist  in  eveiy  |iossible  way.  This 
precious  bit  of  history  sets  out  how  Mr 
Sterne  paid  his  addresses  to  her  for  five 
years,  then  suddenly  deserted  her,  and 
married  Mrs  Sterne!  That  by  this 
cruelty  she  lost  her  wits,  and  was  taken 
over  to  Paris  by  her  eldest  sister  to  be 
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placed  in  a  mad-houae^  is  which  gloomy 
place  of  confinement  she  died.  Mr 
Sterne,  however,  daring  some  of  his 
pleasant  visits  to  Paris,  contrived  to 
see  her;  and  with  a  practical  eye  util- 
ised all  the  sentiment  in  the  situation, 
working  it  up  effectively  in  that  well- 
known  '  bit,'  Maria  of  Moidinea, 

'*A  reference  to  a  single  date  dis- 
i>oses  of  this  clumsy  '  sensation'  scene. 
Mr  Sterne  was  manied  in  1740;  and 
we  find  Miss  Fourmantelle,  in  all  her 
charms,  intimate  with  him  twenty  years 
afterwards,  viz.,  in  1760.  No  one  has 
suffered  so  much  from  these  cruel  fabri- 
cations as  Mr  Sterne.  Think  only  of  a 
'Mrs  Western'  being  at  the  pains  to 
put  by  this  secret  record  for  some  mys- 
terious purpose  —  a  piece  of  vulgar 
York  scandal,  quite  in  keeping  as  to 
it3  truth  and  consistency  with  the  other 
vile  stories  for  whidi  he  has  been  made 
the  mark.  These  were  some  of  the 
weapons  which  Eugeniua  warned  him 
'Revenge  and  Slander,'  twin-ruffians, 
were  to  level  at  his  reputation." 

We  come  now  to  the  great  event 
of  his  life,  the  publication  of  '  Tris- 
tram Shandy.'  What  led  to  the 
design  of  the  work,  what  induced 
him,  who  had  lived  till  he  was  past 
forty  without  literary  ambition,  to 
contemplate  authorsiiip  at  all,  we 
cannot  telL  Who  in  any  case  can 
trace  the  origin  or  progress  of  a  re- 
markable production  1  Hardly  the 
author  himself,  and  certainly  no 
one  else.  With  justice  do  we  use 
the  old  metaphor  of  striking  upon 
a  vein  of  wit  or  poetry,  for  it  is 
only  in  digging — digging  for  some- 
thing perhaps  which  we  do  not  find 
— ^that  we  come  upon  the  rich  ore ; 
we  strike  the  vein,  and  dig  on,  and 
pursue  our  treasure,  still  alwajrs 
with  a  vague  fear  that  it  may  vanish 
or  terminate  as  suddenly  as  it  ap- 
peared. 

How  great  and  how  sudden  was 
the  success  of  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  is 
known  to  everybody.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  those  parts  which 
merely  excite  the  impatience  of  the 
present  age— which  are  put  aside 
as  trick  and  tomfoolery^  or  some- 
thing worse — helped  to  give  it  that 
immediate  notoriety  which  its  ster- 
ling merits  would  not  have  won. 
These  would  have  made  their  way 


more  slowly  with  the  public  All 
classes  or  kinds  of  readers  seem  to 
have  joined  in  their  applause.  The 
happy  author  comes  to  London, 
settles  himself  in  apartments  in 
Pall  Mall,  "  the  genteelest  in  the 
town." 

"It  may  be  auestioned,"  says  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  "if  tnose  rooms  ever  saw 
such  a  floNod  of  fine  company  as  then 
invaded  them.  He  was  not  twenty- 
four  hours  in  town  before  lus  trinm^ 
began.  It  was  enough  to  have  toned 
any  ordinary  mortaTs  head.  He  ww 
already  engaged  to  '  ten  noUemea 
and  men  oi  fashion'  for  dinneni 
which  shows  that  his  coming  most  ha^e 
been  eagerly  looked  for.  ^hSx  Garrick 
was  the  first  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  favoon 
and  invitations.  He  had  been  the  fint, 
too,  to  discover  the  merits  of  'Tris- 
tram.' He  had  asked  him  frequently 
to  dine,  introduced  him  to  eyerybodTi 
and  promised  *  numbers  of  great  people* 
to  cany  the  witty  stranger  to  dine  with 
them.  He  made  him  free  of  his  theab« 
for  the  whole  season,  and  undertook 
the  'management  of  the  booksellen,' 
and  to  procure  'a  good  price.' " 

In  short,  he  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Lord  Chesterfield  asb 
him  to  dinner ;  Lord  Eockingham 
takes  him  to  Court  "All  the 
bishops,"  he  writes,  "have  sent 
their  compliments  to  me.''  That 
"  all  the  bishops  "  we  take  to  be 
a  figure  of  speech  as  part  for  the 
whole.  It  is  certain  tihat  one  dis- 
tinguished bishop,  Warburton,  pro- 
claims aloud  his  merits,  dubs  him 
the  English  Rabelais,  and,  strange 
to  say,  sends  him  a  puise  of  gold. 
This  purse  of  gold  is  a  mysterious 
business ;  it  is  nard  to  believe  that 
the  bishop  gave,  or  that  Sterne  re- 
ceived it ;  harder  still  to  believe  that 
it  was  given  to  Sterne  as  a  bribe, 
or  purchase-money  for  his  silenoe, 
— Sterne  having  had  some  design 
of  introducing  the  bishop  in  his 
book.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life 
of  Sterne  to  make  it  credible  that 
he  would  be  so  base  as  to  extort 
money  from  another  by  holding  oot 
a  threat  to  turn  him  into  ridicule. 
Just  before  his  triumphant  entiy 
into  London,  he  had  written— ^'^  I 
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thank  Gkxi,  though  I  don't  abound, 
that  I  have  enough  for  a  clean  shirt 
every  day,  and  a  mutton-chop;  and 
my  contentment  with  this  has  thus 
far  (and  I  hope  ever  will)  put  me 
above  stooping  one  inch  for  it.  For 
estate — curse  on  it — I  like  it  not 
to  that  degree,  nor  envy  (you  may 
be  sure)  any  man  who  kneels  in  the 
dirt  for  it"  And  he  adds,  "I  wrote 
not  to  be  fed^  but  to  be  famous** 
General  declarations  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  weigh  nothing  against  posi- 
tive evidence.    All  eloquent  men 
give  eloquent  expressions  to  such 
sentiments  as  these.    But  we  have 
no  evidence  before  us  to  convict 
Sterne  of  any  such  baseness.  Least 
of  all  do  we  agree  with  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald in  the  weight  he  gives  to  ''a 
strange  letter  which  I  have  dis- 
covered in  an-  obscure  magazine, 
and  which  was  written  long  after 
the  death  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned."     This  anonymous  letter 
gives  what  appears  to  us  a  most 
improbable  version  of  the.  story; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was 
really  written  by  a  friend  of  Sterne. 
Some    ecclesiastical   preferment 
follows  in  the  train  of  all  this  ap- 
plause. Lord  Fauconberg  gives  him 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Coxwould 
— no  great  addition  to  his  income ; 
but  other  gifts  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  anticipated.     Sterne,  no 
doubt,  hoped  that  though  it  would 
not  ''rain    mitres  on  his  head," 
some  good    rectory  or  other  solid 
preferment  might  fall  to  his  lot 
But  here  he  was  disappointed,  and 
was  like  to  be.      Qood  rectories 
have  their    course  of   devolution 
marked  out  for  them  even  more 
strictly  than  bishoprics,  and  are  less 
likely  than  mitres  to  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  eccentric  people.    Even 
Young  the  poet  sighed  for  one  in 
vain.      If  Sterne  had  any  chance 
to  lose^  he  lost  it  by  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  the  flagrant  and  immoder- 
ate manner  in  which  he  assumed 
the  airs  of  the  man  of  pleasure. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Bane- 
lagh;  he  was  not  contented  with 
the  theatre,  but  must  make  ac- 


quaintance with  the  actresses  behind 
the  scenes.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  many  of  the  cloth  to  keep 
him  in  countenance,  and  that 
public  opinion  was  very  lax,  at 
this  epoch,  in  matters  of  decorum, 
and  even  in  grave  matters  of  mor- 
ality. But  it  matters  not  where 
public  opinion  draws  the  line ;  he 
who  transgresses  that  line  must 
pay  the  penalty.  And  however 
liberal  the  licence  of  speech  or  con- 
duct which  was  granted  in  the  days 
of  Sterne,  Sterne  manifestly  out- 
stepped that  limit 

But  year  after  year  saw  him  en- 
riched by  the  sale  of  'Tristram 
Shandy,'  and  this  accession  of 
wealth  opened  to  him  a  new  source 
of  pleasure  and  a  new  mode  of  life. 
He  could  travel  abroad.  His  health, 
too,  required,  or  he  thought  it  re- 
quired, a  change  of  climate.  Mr 
Fitzgerald  travels  pleasantly  over 
the  route  familiarised  to  us  by  the 
'  Sentimental  Journey,'  and  shows 
us  Sterne  in  the  gaiety  of  Paris  : — 

"Not  less  welcome  was  he  to  the 
French  than  the  French  to  him.  He 
was  at  once,  with  scarcely  an  hour's  de- 
lay, plunged  into  the  crowd  of  the  wits, 
philosophers,  deists,  actors,  courtiera, 
and  abo^s.  He  was  in  the  salons  in 
a  moment  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  for  him.  His  friend  Garrick,  who 
was  known  to  many  there,  had  no 
doubt  stood  his  sponsor  here  as  he  had 
in  London.  But  in  truth  he  found 
hosts  of  friends  already  on  the  spot 
Here  was  Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  Macartney, 
who  afterwards  went  to  China  and  m- 
came  Sir  George  and  Lord  Macartney, 
and  a  whole  crowd  of  '  Enelish  of  dis- 
tinction.' .  .  .  No  won<&r  that  he 
should  write  home  in  a  tumult  of  rapture 
of  the  flatteries  and  distinctions  with 
which  he  was  welcomed.  He  had  been 
there  little  more  than  a  week  when  the 
current  of  dinners,  the  inevitable  shape 
the  popular  homaee  was  to  assume,  m- 
^n  to  flow ;  and  he  was  already  bound 
m  pleasant  dining  shackles  a  fortnight 
deep.  It  was  the  old  London  story 
over  again ;  and  there  was  a  new  fea- 
ture, not  found  in  the  London  pro- 
grammes—the '  little  supper.' " 

We  naturally  tremble  for  the 
health  of  the  invalid ;  but  all  this 
festival-work   agrees  marvellously 
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with  Sterne.  He  was,  no  doubt,  aa 
sin^ar  and  exceptional  in  bodily 
iis  in  mental  constitution.  There 
are  men  framed  on  this  plan,  that 
though  they  seem  ready  to  suc- 
cumb before  the  first  keen  blast 
that  blows  into  them,  yet  they 
have  that  obstinate  vitality — say  in 
the  brain  or  nervous  system — ^that 
they  are  always  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency of  enjoymtnL  The  joy  re- 
vives them.  We  wonder  that, 
amidst  the  harsh  interpretations 
which  the  character  of  Sterne  has 
had  on  every  side  to  undergo,  no 
one  has  thought  of  accusing  him  of 
affectation  in  this  matter  of  ill 
health.  Sterne  had  no  feeling, 
says  one ;  it  was  mere  affectation 
of  feding.  See  how  he  jests  and 
gibes.  With  equal  reason  another 
might  have  decided  that  Sterne 
only  shammed  illness :  see  how  he 
sports,  and  laughs,  and  dines,  and 
travels.  The  one  would  be  as  fair 
an  inference  as  the  other. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  travel 
with  Sterne,  or  to  go  over  the 
ground  of  his  'Sentimental  Jour- 
ney.' And,  indeed,  we  have  touched 
upon  all  the  points  of  his  life  which 
were  necessary  to  our  object  If, 
after  perusing  the  details  of  his 
career  as  Mr  Fitzgerald  presents 
them,  a  very  harsh  verdict  is  given 
on  this  buoyant,  impressible,  mirth- 
loving  man  of  genius,  it  must  be 
by  a  very  harsh  judge  indeed.  We 
would  rather  not  share  in  the  sever- 
ity of  such  a  judge.  Sterne  is  no 
model  for  any  one  to  imitate,  but 
he  is  an  eccentric  friend  we  can 
easily  tolerate :  we  could  better 
spare  a  better  man. 

Instead  of  following  the  several 
journeys  into  France  of  Mr  or  Mrs 
Sterne,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  looking  in  at  Coxwould,  where 
he  now  resides  when  in  £^gland 
and  at  his  cu9v,  and  marking  how  he 
proceeds  with  his  '  Tristram  Shan- 
dy.' As  to  the  last  scene  of  his 
death,  and  the  horrible  event  that 
is  said  to  have  occurred  subsequent 
to  his  death,  they  are  known  to 
every  one ;  and,  if  not,  they  can  be 


read  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Fitzgerald. 
We  care  not  to  extract  the  nsnatlTe 
here. 

The  following  incident  ought  not 
to  pass  unmentioned : — 

"  He  hftd  long  sinoe  handed  oyer  hu 
panonage  at  Sutton  to  a  cmate  who 
took  chwee  of  thftt  pariah.  One  night, 
through  the  careleasneas  of  thia  coitte, 
or  '  of  his  wife,  or  his  maid,  or  aome 
one  within  its  gates,*  it  took  fire,  and 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  Mn 
Sterne's  furniture  and  Mr  Sterne'i 
books,  '  a  pretty  collection.'  The  Ion 
was  close  on  four  hundred  pounds.  Mr 
Sterne  goes  on  with  the  story— 'The 
poor  man  and  his  wife  took  the  wingi 
of  the  next  morning  and  fled  away. 
This  has  given  me  real  vexation,  for  lo 
much  was  my  pity  and  esteem  for  him, 
that  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  diaaater, 
I  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  come  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  me  till  anotiier 
habitation  was  ready  to  receive  him; 
but  he  was  gone,  and,  as  I  am  told, 
through  fear  of  mv  persecution.  HeaT« 
ens  I  how  little  did  he  know  of  me,  to 
suppose  that  I  was  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  heap  misfortoae 
upon  misfortune.'  .  .  .  Thii  is  fresh 
testimony  to  his  goodness  of  hetft»  un- 
der a  trial  that  would  have  tried  an- 
other man*s  temper  severely.  At  the 
moment  he  wrote  he  felt  he  would  be 
obliged  to  rebuild  the  house.  The  name 
of  this  unlucky  curate  I  have  discoTer- 
ed.  He  was  Mr  William  Baper,  and  had 
been  theire  for  six  yean.  I  find  that  ha 
stayed  with  Sterne  until  the  following 
year,  so  that  his  tderance  of  the  mu- 
fortune  was  not  a  mere  flourish.'' 

But  the  house,  as  every  one  will 
expect  to  hear,  was  not  rebuilt  io 
the  lifetime  of  Sterne.  Thesucc^ 
sor  to  the  vicarage  instituted  a  suit 
for  dilapidation  against  his  widow, 
Mrs  Sterne,  which  he  was  fain  to 
compound  for  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds. 

It  was  to  Coxwould  he  retomed, 
after  the  first  flush  of  triumph,  to 
continue  '  Tristram  Shandy.'  The 
plan  he  proposed  to  himself  waa, 
every  winter  to  produce  two  vol- 
umes, and  every  spring  to  ret^tpetf 
with  them  in  London.  He  most 
have  had  great  confidence  in  his 
own  resources  to  have  formed  soch 
a  plan  ;  and  for  a  few  years  it  was 
realised.    His  second  visit  to  Lon- 
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don  with  his  second  instalment  of 
*  Tristram'  was  as  triamphant  as  his 
first  entry  into  the  capital.  Of 
coarse  the  critics  were  upon  him, 
nor  did  tJiey  want  fair  grounds  of 
attack. 

Amongst  those  who  were  more 
offended  wi^  the  blemishes  than 
pleased  with  the  original  genius  of 
'Tristram/  many  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  name  of  Gold- 
smith.    He  who  drew  the  Yicar 
of  Wakefield,   he   who    designed 
Beau  Tibbs,  ought,  it  is  said,  to 
have  recognised  a  fellow-artist  in 
Sterne.      The  hostile  criticism  of 
Goldsmith  has  been  attributed  to 
mortified  vanity.     He  was  slowly 
and  laboriously  working  his  way  to 
fame,  and  lo  I  this  new-comer  has 
but  to  present  himself,  and  the 
world  of  London  is  at  his  feet  The 
contrast  was   mortifying  enough, 
and  doubtless  helped  him  to  see 
the  many  improprieties  in  'Tris- 
tram.' But  in  fact  there  was  another 
contrast — ^the  contrast  between  the 
two  men  themselves — ^that  would 
sufficiently  account  for  Goldsmith's 
dislike  of   our  English  Rabelais. 
Both  men  write  in  a  clear,  beauti- 
ful, idiomatic  style — ^both  men  have 
humour  and  refined  observation; 
but  here  their  similarity  ends.    It 
was  the  tendency  of  Goldsnuth  to 
harmonise  and  complete ;  his  was 
the    daseic  type    of   composition. 
Whether  his  subject  were  humorous 
or  pathetic,  he  aimed  at  a  perfect 
congruity,  a  finished  and  harmo- 
nious whole.     Sterne  was  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  what  has  in  later 
dayB    been    called    the   romantic 
school,     where    incongruities    are 
sought,  not  shunned.  Sterne  dared 
all  things.    It  was  his  very  aim  to 
startle,  and  disappoint,  and  produce 
a  sort  of  dazsling  chaos.    With  all 
this,  Ooldsmith  could  not  sympa- 
thise.     He  himself  personally  is 
said  to  have  been  the  least  dignified 
of  men ;  and  seen  at  the  club,  or 
in  the  streets  of  London,  he  pre- 
sented incongruities  enough;  but 
when  he  sat  himself  down  as  author 
to  hold  coimnunion,  from  that  soli- 


tary chair,  with  the  outside,  invi- 
sible world,  he  became  invested 
with  a  calm  and  modest  di^ty, 
and,  in  his  spirit,  was  graceful  as 
one  of  the  muses.  It  was  bot, 
therefore,  reaUy  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  recoiled  at  this  new  pro- 
digy in  literature ;  it  was  to  hbn, 
at  very  best,  as  if  a  satyr  had 
mounted  upon  Pegasus,  and  came 
leaping  and  flying  into  the  courts 
of  Olympus. 

While  we  should  be  more  indul- 
gent towards  the  criticism  of  Gold- 
smith than  Mr  Fitzgerald  would 
probably  be,  there  are  other  critics 
whom  we  think  Mr  Fitzgerald 
treats  with  even  more  courtesy 
than  they  deserve.  These  are  the 
pedants,  with  Dr  Ferriar  at  their 
head,  who,  having  read  the  not 
very  accessible  books  which  Sterne 
had  met  with  at  Crazy  Castle  or 
elsewhere,  forthwith  cry  out,  "  Pla- 
giarism 1 "  and  would  deny  to  our 
author  his  most  cherished  claim  of 
originality. 

We  should  have  hardly  thought 
of  alluding  to  this  subject,  but  in 
looking  over  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
'life  of  Sterne,'  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  we  were  grieved  to 
find  that  even  that  generous  and 
acute  critic  had  given  ear  to  this 
Dr  Ferriar,  or  had  r&echoed,  with- 
out bestowing  much  attention  to 
the  matter,  the  charges  made  against 
Sterne  of  plagiarism. 

"For  proot"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  of  this  sweeping  chaige  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Dr  Ferriar*s  well- 
known  '  Essay  and  Illnstrations,'  as  he 
dcJicately  terms  them,  of  Sterne's  writ- 
ings, in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
he,  whose  manner  and  style  was  so 
long  thought  original,  was,  in  f act^  the 
most  unhesitating  plagiarist  that  ever 
cribhed  from  his  predecessors  m  order 
to  garnish  his  own  pages." 

Now,  a  few  instances  of  positive 
larceny  (if  such  there  are  proved 
against  him),  of  passages  bodily 
taJcen  from  one  bocMc  and  put  into 
another,  cannot  deprive  Sterne  of 
his  claim  to  originality.  A  man 
may  earn  money  and  steal  money 
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at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  because . 
he  has  robbed  his  neighboory  that 
he  has  therefore  gauied  nothing  for 
himself  by  his  own  peculiar  skill 
and  indostry.  ''Whose  manner 
and  style  was  so  long  thought  ori- 
ginal ! "  Could  twenty  Dr  Ferriars 
prove  that  Sterne's  manner  and 
style  were  not  original?  Is  there 
any  book  in  the  language  that,  to 
this  day,  stands  out  so  distinct  and 
solitary  as  '  Tristram  Shandy ' ) 

Dr  Ferriar  wrote  an  exceedingly 
dull  book  :  brief  as  it  is,  we  doubt 
if  Sir  Walter  had  the  patience  to 
read  it  through ;  some  extract  from 
it  probably  satisfied  him.  The 
dilettante  Doctor  seems  to  have 
written  his  little  book  from  no 
worse  motive  than  simply  to  parade 
his  own  reading.  See,  I  also  have 
read  these  curious  books ! — (books 
often  flung  away  because,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  not  worth  pre- 
serving ;  they  had  been  superseded 
by  better  books)— and  I  have  found 
out  where  Mr  Sterne  pastured. 
^'  Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck 
I ! "  This  is  what  he  wished  to 
tell  the  world.  But,  of  course,  Dr 
Feriiar's  reading  could  have  no  in- 
terest for  the  world  unless  it  bore 
upon  Sterne's  remarkable  work ; 
the  Doctor  had  to  show  what  dis- 
coveries he  had  made  as  to  the 
growth  and  production  of  'Tristram 
Shandy.'  And  a  miserable  business 
he  has  made  of  it  To  drag  in 
some  anecdote  of  his  own  gather- 
ing, he  bungles  and  boggles  over 
the  pages  of  Sterne.  He  has  not 
the  least  conception  of  what  really 
is  plagiarism,  and  what  is  not 
Had  he  set  to  work  to  criticise 
the  'Antiquary'  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  would  have  read  up  dl 
the  books  that  Oldbuck  quotes,  or 
from  which  he  gathers  his  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  then  he  would 
have  complacently  told  the  world 
that  he  had  found  Sir  Walter  out ! 
Mr  Shandy  is  a  pedant,  a  dealer  in 
learned  crotchets,  in  curious  theories 
— he  has  fed  on  books  grown  out 
of  books — and  Sterne  is  a  plagiarist 
because  he  has  not  invented  a  new 


classic  and  medieval  Uteiature  for 
Mr  Shandy  to  disport  in.  As  well 
require  of  Mr  Oldbuck  to  invent 
an  archseology  and  a  new  black- 
letter  library,  entirely  for  his  own 
behoof.  It  is  the  merit  of  a  writer 
of  fiction  that  he  thoroughly  imbues 
himself  with  the  literature  of  the 
period,  or  of  the  kind  of  persona^, 
he  chooses  to  portray.  "Where 
the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I ! "  So 
says  the  snail  crawling  weakly  orer 
the  same  vegetation.  A  humorist 
who  finds  the  subject  for  his  jest  in 
the  erudite  follies  of  the  past,  is 
convicted  of  having  rtad!  Lo! 
these  favourite  quotations,  they 
had  been  made  before ! — ^thisleamed 
nonsense  about  names  and  noses, 
it  may  be  found  in  books  accessible 
to  learned  men — ^this  incident  which 
the  man  of  genius  has  invested 
with  such  a  charm  and  significance 
that  it  lives  for  ever  in  the  minds 
of  all  his  countrymen,  might  it 
not  have  grown  out  of  this  otha 
bald  fact,  or  this  dull  jest,  that  the 
bookworm  can  also  diiscover  some- 
where in  the  dust  of  his  library  I 

There  is  nothing  spiteful,  be  it 
said,  in  Dr  Ferriar's  little  book— 
nothing  worse  than  stupidity,  and 
the  mere  vanity  of  the  pedant 
While  objecting  to  Sterne  that  he 
borrows  from  Burton,  nothing  de- 
lights him  so  much  as  to  show  that 
Sterne  had  not  read  the  original 
Greek  or  Latin  £n>m  which  Barton 
drew — as  if,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  it 
was  necessary  to  verify  the  quota- 
tions of  BurtoiL  A  vague  feeling 
haunts  the  Doctor  that  if  Sterne 
had  gone  direct  to  the  writers 
from  whom  Burton  quotes,  it 
would  not  have  been  plagiarism; 
and  again,  if  he,  Dr  Ferriar,  had 
read  the  Greek  from  which  Burton 
has  translated,  and  Sterne  has  not, 
he,  the  Doctor,  is  so  far  superior 
to  Sterne,  and  the  worid  ought  to 
know  this.  After  quoting  one  of 
the  plagiarised  passages  from  Bur- 
ton, about  the  Abederitans,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : — ''  Why  Sterne  should 
have  called  this  a  fragment  I  can- 
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not  imagine,  unless,  as  Burton  for- 
got to  quote  his  author,  Sterne  was 
not  aware  that  the  story  was  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  Lucian's 
essay  on  the  method  of  writing  his- 
tory. Burton  has  spoiled  this  pas- 
sage by  an  unfaithful  translation. 
Sterne  has  worked  it  up  to  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  hut  very  different  from 
the  original  in  Ludan,  with  which  I 
am  persuaded  he  vhu  unacquainted,*' 
Very  probably.  As  Sterne's  beau- 
tiful picture,  it  seems,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  in  Lucian, 
no  one  would  suspect  him  for  a 
moment  of  having  read  the  original. 
Nor  can  there  be  an  earthly  motive 
for  emphatically  telling  us  that 
''  Sterne,  I  am  persuaded,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  original,"  un- 
less it  be  to  tell  us  at  the  same  time, 
with  equal  emphasis,  that  "  I,  Dr 
Feniar,  am  acquainted  with  it." 

It  is  well  understood  that  there 
was  a  course  of  reading  out  of  which 
'  Tristram  Shandy  *  grew ;  without 
that  course  of  reading  Sterne  might 
have  written  something  else, — ^he 
could  not  have  written  'Tristram 
Shandy.'   What  that  something  else 


would  have  been  it  is  idle  to  specu- 
late; but  there  was  that  living 
energy  in  the  man  —  that  power 
both  of  humour  and  pathos — ^which 
would  surely  have  developed  itself 
in  some  direction  or  another. 

But  we  promised  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  that  we 
would  abstain  here  from  liter- 
ary criticism ;  and  for  a  fuller  de- 
tail of  the  life  of  Sterne  than  we 
are  able  to  find  space  for,  we  will 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Fitzgerald. 
His  book  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  are  desirous  to  obtain  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  character  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
list  of  English  authors.  We  have 
preferred  not  to  enter  into  minute 
criticisms  upon  Mr  Fitzgerald's 
own  manner  of  writing;  it  is  of 
that  class  where  there  is  too  inces- 
sant, too  conspicuous  effort  to  be 
lively  and  entertaining.  He  must 
excuse  us  for  saying  that  he  would 
please  more  if  he  trusted  to  the  in- 
herent interest  of  his  subject,  and 
laboured  less  to  keep  up  our  atten- 
tion by  the  little  tricks  and  artifices 
of  composition. 
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IN  OENEEAL. 

PART  XV. 

t 

0 

THE  ENGLISH  INQUISITION. 

**My  Lord/'  said  an   eminent        Now,  I  am  willing  to  believe 

Irish  counsel,  some  forty-odd  years  that  from  your  earliest  years  yoa 

ago,  **'  if  there  be  any  principle  em-  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  vir- 

balmed  in  the  glorious  constitution  tne  and  order ;  that,  good  as  a  child, 

of  this  realm — ^if  there  is  any  right  you  grew  better  as  a  youth,  and  be- 

which  we   claim    distinctively  as  came  best  as  a  man ;  that,  so  cir- 

British — ^it  is  contained  in  those  cumspect  had  you  been  over  your 

noble  words,  the  strongholds   a-  conduct  through  life,  it  would  be 

gainst  tyranny,  the  refuge  against  next  to  impossible  to  find  an  in- 

oppression,  ^Nemo  me  impune  kh  stance  in  which   your  behaviour 

eessit* — No  man  is  bound  to  crim-  could  have  been  altered  for  the 

inato  himself."  bettor ; — ^in  a  word,  that  yon  have 

Now,  whether  the  distinguished  ever  shown  yourself  equally  zealous 
authority  was  perfectly  correct  in  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  as  strong 
his  translation,  is  not  the  ques-  in  resisting  every  access  of  tempta- 
tion I  desire  to  raise  here.  I  tion.  Qet  up  now  into  the  witness- 
simply  desire  to  ask  if  the  great  box,  and  see  what  that  eminent 
pri^ege  of  which  we  are  told  we  counsel  will  make  you.  Sit  imda* 
should  be  so  proud  avail  us  much,  him  for  five-and-forty  minutes,  and 
or  indeed  avail  us  anything  at  all,  tell  me  if  five-and-twenty  yean  will 
in  presence  of  the  system  of  cross-  erase  the  memory  of  the  miseries 
examination  that  is  now  practised  you  endured,  the  insinuations  you 
in  our  law-courts.  could  not  reply  to,  the  insults  you 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  were  not  permitted  to  resent  f 
about  the  licence  of  the  Press — and        In  the  first  place,  you  are  pre- 

unquestionably  there  is  a  certein  sented  to  the  world  of  a  crowded 

tyranny  in  the  expression  of  opinion  court  as  a  species  of  human  taiget, 

so  haughtily  delivered,  so  severely  a  mark  which  Se^eant  Buzfnz  is  to 

conveyed,  as  we  occasionally  see  fire  at  as  long  as  he  likes,  with  hit 

it— but  what  is  the  most  slashing  own  ammunition,  and  at  his  own 

leader,    what    the    most    cutting  range.    He  may  be  as  obtuse,  as 

review,    to    that   mauvais    quart  stupid,  as  wrong-headed,  and  as 

(Theure  a  man  passes  in  the  wit-  blundering  as  the  crier  of  the  court; 

ness-box    when    the    examining  he  may  mistake  his  facts,  misstate 

counsel  desires  to  disparage  his  his  brief:  but  there  is  one  thing  he 

veracity)  will  never  forget- — that  you  are 

You  are  sued  in  some  trifling  there  for  his  own  especial  torture  of 
action.  It  is  a  question  of  some  you,  and  that,  whetiier  he  worried 
garden-seeds  or  a  hearth-mg,  the  you ''for  plaintiff"  or ''defendant' 
payment  for  which,  for  reasons  of  out  of  that  box  you  don't  come  till 
your  own,  you  dispute  You  be-  he  has  blackened  your  diameter  and 
lieve  your  case  a  good  one  ;  and  defamed  your  reputation,  and  sent 
though  the  defence  may  prove  more  you  back  to  your  home  ontiagedf 
costly  than  a  submission  to  tlie  iigured,  and  insulted, 
demand,  your  sense  of  self-respect  Is  there  a  bishop,  arch  or  simple, 
requires  resistance,  and  you  make  on  the  bench,  who  in  Ids  school- 
it.  days,  or  his  oollegfKdayBy  or  in    ' 
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after  life  as  tator,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  by  something  he  uttered, 
something  he  wrote,  some  advice 
he  gave,  or  some  advice  he  did  not 
give,  has  not  in  some  shape  or  other 
done  **  that  thing  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,"  or  left  undone  that 
which  he  ought?  Is  it  not  very 
possible  that  this  same  error,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been, 
has  acted  upon  his  nature  either  as 
warning  or  corrective?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  much  of  his  conduct 
through  life  has  been  traced  with 
reference  to  experiences,  bought 
dearly,  perhaps,  and  that  he  has 
shapeid  his  course  with  the  know- 
ledge of  these  shoals  and  quicksands 
which  once  had  threatened  him 
with  shipwreck?  I  take  it  there 
must  be  men  amongst  us  who  have 
learned  something  from  their  own 
errors,  and  whose  example  is  not 
the  less  striking  that  their  manhood 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  their 
youth.  I  take  it  that  the  number . 
of  those  who  could  say,  I  have  no- 
thing to  secrete,  nothing  to  recant, 
nothing  to  unsay,  nothing  to  undo, 
must  be  small ;  and  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  best  men  would  be 
seriously  prejudiced  if  a  perpetual 
reference  were  to  be  made  to  some 
circumstances  or  opinions,  or  some 
accidents  of  their  early  lives. 

Cross-examination  rejects,  all  this 
reserve,  and  revels  in  whatever 
shall  display  the  man  in  the  wit- 
ness-box as  something  totally  un- 
like the  character  he  now  wears 
before  the  world. 

Once  in^niously  place  him  in 
contrast  with  himself,  and  he  is 
stamped  as  a  hypocrite ;  and  there 
is  not  a  man  on  the  jury  who  will 
listen  to  him  with  any  respect. 

*^  I  wUl  now  ask  the  witness,  my 
Lord,  if  the  Poem  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  from  which  I  pur- 
pose to  read  some  extracts,  was  not 
written  by  himself.  Take  that 
book,  sir,  and  say  are  these  lines 
yours  ?  " 

''My  Lord,  when  I  wrote  that 


"  Answer  my  question,  sir.  Are 
you  the  author  of  this  production  ? " 

"My  Lord,  I  humbly  entreat 
your  Lordship's  protection,  and  I 
desire  to  know  if  I  am  bound  to 
answer  this  question  ? " 

The  Court  blandly,  almost  com- 
passionately, assures  him  that  if 
he  deems  any  admissions  he  may 
make  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
criminating him,  he  is  not  bound 
to  reply ;  on  which  the  examining 
counsel,  with  the  leer  triumphant 
towards  the  jury-box,  rejoins,  "I 
will  now  repeat  my  question,  and 
the  witness  will  use  the  discretion 
which  his  Lordship  informs  him  is 
his  privilege.'* 

"  I  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  my 
Lord,  when  I  wrote  those  verses ! " 
stammers  out  the  confused  and  al- 
most overwhelmed  witness,  turning 
with  a  human  instinct  to  the  one 
living  creature  that  seems  to  look 
pitifully  on  his  sufferings. 

"Address  yourself  to  me,  sir," 
shouts  out  Buzfuz,  "  and  tell  me  if 
it  was  at  this  same  irresponsible 
period  of  your  life  you  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Matilda  Gubbins?" 

"  She  was  children's  governess  in 
my  uncle's  family,"  stammers  out 
the  blushing  martyr,  who  has  a 
wife  and  a  mother-in-law  in  court, 
and  whose  present  miseries  pale 
before  the  thought  of  another  in- 
quisition that  awaits  him. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  cries 
Buzfuz,  in  a  voice  like  that  of  an 
avenging  angel,  "I  call  upon  you 
to  take  note  of  the  reply  the  wit- 
ness has  just  returned  to  my  ques- 
tion— a  reply  of  which  I  hesitate  to 
marvel  more  at  its  evasion  than  at 
its  outrageous  effronteiy.  Instead 
of  a  simple  yes  or  no  to  my  question, 
he  tells  you  that  his  unhappy  victim 
was  in  a  humble  position — a  poor, 
perhaps  friendless  girl" 

"  Really,  brother  Buzfuz,"  inter- 
poses the  judge,  "  I  must  stop  this 
line  of  cross^xamination.  It  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
before  us." 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  essential  to  my 
case  to  show  that  this  man  is  not 
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worthy  of  credit.  He  comes  here 
to-day  to  resist  the  just  demand  of 
a  poor  and  industrious  tradesman, 
and  on  the  faith  of  his  own  words 
to  deny  the  contract  that  subsisted 
between  them ;  but  before  he  leaves 
that'  box  the  jury  shall  see  what 
credence  they  will  accord  to  one 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  tissue 
of  treachery,  evasion,  and  falsehood. 
My  instructions,  my  Lord,  extend 
to  the  period  of  his  school-days,  of 
which  I  now  purpose  to  ask  him 
some  questions." 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Ciourt  to 
declare  that  the  witness  need  not 
reply  to  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
We  all  of  us  know  what  effect  is 
produced  by  a  man*s  refusing  to 
answer  some  home  question,  the 
reply  to  which  we  ourselves  fancy 
to  be  the  easiest  of  all  imaginable 
things,  so  that  when  the  moment 
has  arrived  that  the  counsel  can  say. 
You  may  go  down,  sir !  he  sajrs  it 
with  a  look,  voice,  and  emphasis 
that  seem  to  consign  the  unhappy 
victim  to  a  depth  from  which  he  is 


never  more  to  emeige  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Now,  if  these  be  sore  trials  to  a 
man,  what  are  they  when  a  woman 
is  the  victim  9  what  are  they  when 
the  vaguest  insinuation  swells  to 
the  magnitude  of  an  insult,  and  an 
imputed  possibility  becomes  a  grave 
outrage? 

We  boast  about  liberty — ^we  rant 
about  our  house  being  oar  castle — 
and  we  repeat  the  Pittite  about  that 
sanctuary  where  the  rain  may  enter, 
and  the  wind  enter,  but  the  King 
cannot  enter;  and  yet  we  endure  a 
serfdom  ten  thousand  times  more 
degrading  than  all  the  perquisitions 
of  a  i>olice,  and  all  the  searchinga 
of  a ''  Qendarmerie." 

While  I  write,  I  read  that  a  ver- 
dict, with  one  thousand  pounds 
damages,  has  been  obtained  against 
a  well-known  journal  for  having 
employed  in  a  criticism  the  same 
expressions  of  disparagement  the 
Attorney-General  had  used  in  court: 
the  lawyer  being,  it  is  alleged,  pri- 
vileged, the  critic  is  held  a  def  amer ! 


THRIFT. 


I  know  of  nothing  so  continu- 
ously, so  pertinaciously  overpraised 
in  this  world  as  thrift ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  human  selfishness  ever 
took  on  a  mask  of  more  consummate 
hypocrisy  than  in  this  same  lauda- 
tion. When  I  lecture  the  labour- 
ing man  on  the  merits  of  economy^— 
when  I  write  my  little  book  to  show 
him  how  life  can  be  maintained  on 
infinitesimal  fragments  of  food,  and 
that  homoeopathy  can  apply  to  diet 
as  well  as  to  physic — my  secret 
motive  is  often  this :  to  prevent 
the  same  man  becoming  a  burden 
to  me,  and  a  charge  to  the  rates,  if 
sickness  should  overtake  or  idleness 
fall  upon  him.  I  tell  him  how  he 
may  eke  out  life  on  half  rations,  be- 
cause the  day  might  come  in  which 
he  would  address  himself  to  me  for 
a  meaL 

I  know  there  ate  numbers  who 
do  not  so  act  or  think,  and  who 


really  feel  for  and  compassionate 
the  poor;  but  even  they  ace  prone 
to  suggest  sacrifices  not  one  of 
which  they  would  be  capable  of 
making,  and  instil  precepts  of  self- 
denial  of  whose  cost  they  have  not 
the  faintest  idea. 

First  of  all,  thrift  is  not  ev«ry 
man's  gift  It  is  as  much  an  idio- 
syncrasy as  a  taste  for  drawing  or 
an  ear  for  music  There  are  people 
in  the  world  whom  no  amount  of 
teaching  would  enable  to  draw  a 
pig  or  play  a  polka.  You  might 
hammer  at  these  till  doomsday 
without  success.  Whatever  be  the 
cerebral  development  that  oonfen 
the  quality,  they  are  deficient  in  it 
To  harangue  such  men  as  these  on 
economy,  is  like  arguing  with  a  d^ 
man  to  induce  him  to  dance  in 
time,  or  insisting  on.  the  blind  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  perspective. 
The  quality  that  should  supply  the 
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gift  is  not  there;  like  St  Cecilia, 
lU  n*ont  pas  de  quoi. 

In  this  universal  appeal,  therefore, 
to  thriftiness,  we  are  as  unjost  as  if 
we  were  to  enjoin  that  all  men  should 
be  painters,  statuaries,  or  poets. 
There  are  even  races  in  whom  the  gift 
is  a  very  rare  endowment,  and  the 
man  who  possesses  it  an  exceptional 
being.  The  whole  Celtic  family  are 
deficient  in  thrift  There  is  a  ming- 
led recklessness  and  hopefulness — 
a  dash  of  devil-may-care  with  self- 
confidence,  that  renders  them  waste- 
ful. They  are  spendthrift  partly 
out  of  a  certain  impulsiveness  that 
drives  them  to  attract  notice ;  partly 
out  of  the  general  kindliness  which 
loves  to  disseminate  pleasure,  and 
partly  because  they  are  intensely 
sensational;  and  next  to  the  luxury 
of  affluence  is  the  struggle  with  a 
positive  difficulty.  The  Irishman 
ia  a  strong  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
To  attempt  to  make  him  provident 
is  to  try  to  make  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin.  You  are,  in  fact, 
about  to  do  something  that  nature 
never  intended — ^never,  in  her  most 
fanciful  mood,  so  much  as  specu- 
lated on. 

Thrift  sits  very  ill  on  certain 
natures.  If  a  man's  whole  system 
of  life  is  not  penetrated  with  the 
motive,  his  attempt  to  be  thrifty 
will  be  a  failure— -not  impossibly 
something  worse  than  a  failure.  Let 
me  give  an  instance  from  my  own 
experience. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  better  off  in  worldly  wealth  and 
in  spirits  than  it  is  likely  I  shall  ever 
be  again,  a  great  man,  who  was 
gracious  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  me,  tendered  me  some  very  ex- 
cellent advice  on  the  score  of  my 
wasteful  and  extravagant  mode  of 
life.  He  pointed  out  to  me  how 
I  kept  too  many  horses,  gave  too 
many  dinners,  played  high  points 
at  whist,  and  in  general  indulged  in 
habits  totally  unsuited  to  any  but 
men  of  large  means.  He  brought  the 
matter  so  home  to  me  by  a  refer- 
ence to  himself  and  his  own  expen- 
diture— ^he  being,  as  I  have  said,  a 


"  Personage'' — ^that  I  could  not  but 
feel  the  application.  I  pondered  over 
all  he  said,  particularly  one  point, 
on  which  he  laid  an  unusual  stress. 
"  Begin  your  reformation,''  said  he, 
''by  small  economies.  You  have 
not  an  idea  how  insensibly  the  de- 
sire to  extend  them  wUl  grow  on 
you.  Start  with  something  you 
can  do  very  well  without,  and  you 
will  be  astomshed  to  find  how 
many  things  you  now  regard  as 
necessaries  will  drop  into  that  cate- 
gory." 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  he  said, 
however,  to  find  that  which  I  could 
so  well  dispense  with.  I  liked  so 
many  things,  and  found  them  all  so 
pleasant !  At  last  I  hit  upon  one ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  a 
man  takes  to  retrenchment,  the  first 
thing  he  should  cut  down  should  be 
his  liberality. 

One  of  my  morning  pastimes  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  was  to  practise 
pistol-shooting  at  a  gallery  in  a  re- 
mote suburb  of  the  city  where  I 
lived.  It  was  a  pretty  spot,  with  a 
nice  garden,  and  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  idle  amusing  fellows,  who 
usually  divided  their  days  with  a 
due  reference  to  making  them  as 
pleasant  as  may  be.  Here  we 
shot,  gossiped,  betted,  and  laughed 
away  the  forenoon;  and  though 
certainly  the  pastime  might  be 
fairly  called  a  superfluity,  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  abandon  it  My 
conscience,  however,  urged  me  to 
some  measure  of  reduction;  and 
so,  I  bethought  me,  I  might  begin 
my  retrenchment  advantageously 
by  cutting  off  the  daily  franc  I 
gave  a  poor  devil  who  used  to  hold 
my  pony  while  I  was  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

I  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
pounds  per  annum  this  ''extrava- 
gance" cost  me ; — ^how  ready  one's 
mental  arithmetic  becomes  at  such 
a  moment !  It  was  a  matter  of,  I 
think  I  made  it,  fourteen  pounds 
a-year  I  was  squandering  in  this, 
wasteful  fashion.  I  will  begin  with 
this  to-morrow,  thought  I.  It  is  a 
good  commencement,  and  I  know 
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of  nothing  which  could  less  in- 
trench upon  my  own  enjoyments. 

When  I  rode  up  the  next  day  to 
the  gallery,  therefore,!  declined  the 
poor  fellow's  services ;  and,  dis- 
mounting, I  fastened  the  bridle  of 
my  cob  to  the  hook  of  the  window- 
shutters,  those  outside  *' jalousies" 
we  see  in  all  foreign  houses.     The 
poor  man's  look  of  dismay,  his  air  of 
half-reproachful  misery,  went  to  my 
heart;   but  my  great  friend  had 
told  me  to  prepare  myself  for  sacri- 
fices.   "  Your  first  steps,"  said  he, 
**  will  be  very  painful;  now  and  then 
they  will  push  you  to  the  very 
verge  of  endurance ;  but  you  must 
summon  courage  to  resist,  you  must 
go  on."    And,  like  one  proud  of  a 
victory  over   himself,    I    stepped 
boldly  on  and  entered  the  garden. 
Was  it  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  noble  in  self-denial 
that  steadied  my  eye  and  nerved 
my  hand?     Perhaps  so.     At  all 
events,  my  first  shot  struck  the  very 
centre,  and  itself  proclaimed  the 
victory  by  ringing  a  bell  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  target,  but  so 
loudly  and  uproariously  that  my 
pony,  startled  by  the  uproar,  broke 
away,  carrying  with  him  window- 
frame,  jalousy,   and  all  together, 
the  repairs  amounting  to  a  sum  of 
eighty-seven  francs  in  money,  and 
more  ridicule  than  I  am  able  to  set 
down  in  a  ''cash  valuation." 

This  was  my  first,  and,  shall  I 
own  it?  my  last  attempt  at  eco- 
nomy. There  are  temperaments 
which  thrift  disagrees  with,  just  as 
there  are  constitutions  which  can- 
not take  opium,  or  digitaUs,  or  a 
score  of  other  medicaments  that 
others  profit  by.  Mine,  I  say  it 
in  all  humility,  is  one  of  them.  The 
agent  that  acts  so  favourably  in 
others  goes  wrong  with  me.  Some- 
thing or  other  has  been  omitted  in 
my  temperament,  or  something  has 
been  mixed  up  with  it  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  there.  I  cannot 
tell  which.  Whatever  it  be,  it  ren- 
ders me  incapable  of  practising  that 
sage  and  well-regulated  economy 
by  which  other  men  seciure  them- 


selves against  difficulties,  and  "show 
a  surplus"  in  their  annual  balance- 
sheet. 

Just  as  there  are  men  most  eagw 
to  become  fox -hunters,  bat  who 
never  can  sit  a  fence,  or  fellows 
dying  to  be  yachtsmen,  but  who 
cannot  conquer  sea-aickness,  I  have 
a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  thrifty, 
impressed  upon  me,  I  own,  by  that 
stem  condition  which  is  said  to  be 
beyond  all  law.  I  plot  thrift,  I 
dream  thrift,  I  speculate  on  fifty 
different  ways  by  which  I  may  re- 
duce the  estimates ;  but,  do  what  I 
may,  it  invariably  ends  in  failure. 
It's  always  the  story  of  the  pony 
and  the  window-shutter  over  again ; 
and  so  assured  have  I  become,  by 
long  and  bitter  exx)erience,  of  my 
incapacity,  that  whenever  I  do  any- 
thing particularly  stingy,  I  have 
that  sensation  of  mingled  vani^ 
and  nervousness  that  so  often  is 
felt  as  the  prelude  to  an  outburst 
of  reckless  extravagance.  I  feel 
myself  a  spendthrift,  and  I  almost 
revel  in  the  sense  of  a  thoughtless 
munificence. 

The  most  striking  feature  about 
excessive  thrift  is  its  uselessness. 
Morning  does  not  follow  night  by 
a  more  certain  law  than  does  extra- 
vagance succeed  saving.  Pass  your 
whole  life  in  laying  up  farthings  or 
saving  candle-ends,  and  your  s<a 
or  your  nephew,  or  whoever  it  be 
inherits  from  you,  will  take  care  to 
waste  in  a  week  what  cost  you  years 
to  accumulate.  Every  lesson  of 
your  life  will  be  read  by  him  back- 
wards, and  all  that  your  dreary  ex- 
istence wiU  have  taught  him  wUl 
be  warnings  against  your  philoso- 
phy. 

This  thrift  tendency  would  be 
comparatively  harmless  if  the  indi- 
vidual practising  it  were  satisfied 
with  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  not  less  pleasant 
consequences  of  his  increasing  store; 
but  this  is  what  he  is  not — ^nor  can 
he  be.  He  insists  on  going  about 
the  world  recounting  tSl  the  little 
shabby  and  miserable  expedients 
by  which  he  saves  money,  and  teU- 
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ing  all  the  petty  abifts  he  is  put  to 
to  preserre  existence ;  and  in  this 
way  he  poisons  the  life  of  other 
men  who,  poorer  than  himself  ^  are 
driven  to  regard  themselves  as  reck- 
less spendthrifts.  My  pint  of  sherry 
becomes  a  shameless  extravagance 
the  moment  I  bethink  me  oS  my 
neighbour,  who  could  buy  me,  and 
all  belonging  to  me,  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  sitting  down  to  his  table- 
beer  and  saying  that  he  cannot 
afford  better.  I  may  inveigh 
against  his  meanness,  dXL  him  by 
evaiy  hard  name  I  can  remember, 
invest  him  with  every  bad  quality 
I  can  think  of,  but  the  victory  is 


his,  and  my  dry  Amontillado  will 
have  got  a  bitter  that  never  belonged 
to  the  vintage,  and  Cleopatra  and 
her  pearl  wUl  occur  to  me  every 
time  that  I  touch  the  decanter. 

Now  I  deny  his  right  to  do  this. 
Let  him  muddy  his  own  well  if  he 
likes,  but  let  him  not  come  and 
throw  stones  into  mine. 

A  life  passed  in  incessant  savings 
and  perpetual  self-denials  seems  to 
me  as  logical  a  mistake  as  though 
a  man  should  persist  throughout 
his  whdle  existence  in  training  for 
a  match  that  was  never  to  come  off. 
I  see  a  good  deal  of  privation  in 
this,  and  I  cannot  see  the  profit 


▲   FEBSONAL-PABLIAMSIffTARY. 


*'  Messrs  Shuffell  and  Shift 
present  their  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Mr  O'Dowd,  and  beg  to 
leam  if  he  be  disposed — as  some 
time  he  informed  them  he  was — ^to 
offer  himself  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment S.  and  S.  have  now  several 
borough  and  two  county  represen- 
tations on  their  list,  and  are  hope- 
ful that  neither  the  pecuniary  con- 
edderations  nor  the  political  obli- 
gations will  be  found  any  obstacle 
to  Mr  O'Dowd's  most  natural  am- 
bition. An  early  reply  is  requested, 
as  a  large  number  of  applicants  is 
already  in  the  field." 

I  received  this  despatch  as  I  was 
looking  over  my  fishing-tackle, 
thinking  of  hooking  something  very 
different  from  an  Under-Secretary- 
ahip,  or  even  the  berth  of  Assist- 
ant-Commissioner to  somebody's 
commission.  I  replied  at  once, 
intimating  that  I  had  a  wide  con- 
science and  a  narrow  purse  ;  that 
my  breast  was  charged  with  noble 
aspirations,  but  I  was  afraid  I  had 
overdrawn  my  banker.  If,  then, 
Messrs  S.  and  S.  could  hit  upon  a 
pure-minded  constituency  desirous 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  by  single-mindedness  and 
devotion,  and  eager  to  send  into 
the  House  a  man  as  unshackled  by 
pledges  as  he  was  unstained  by 


bribery,  let  me  have  their  address, 
and  they  should  have  mine. 

To  this  came  these  words,  marked 
"Private''— 

"Dbab  O'Dowd,  — No  bosh. 
Can  you  come  down  with  fifteen 
hundred  ready]  Ballot,  manhood 
suffrage,  no  Church,  no  entail,  no 
anything  after  ten  years, — Yours 
ever,  Malachi  Shuffell." 


My  reply  was — "Money  tight, 
convictions  easy,  hopes  looking 
up ;"  and  on  this  we  arranged  a 
meeting  at  Brussels. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment, 
Shuffell  arrived  an  hour  after  my- 
self. He  had  but  a  day  to  give  me, 
but  a  day  is  a  long  space  when 
two  men  understand  each  other, 
and  thoroughly  take  in,  each  the 
intentions  of  the  other.  He  had 
brought  four  specimen  boroughs 
for  my  inspection.  They  were  the 
only  things  going  cheap  at  the  mo- 
ment, for,  as  he  said,  "  There's  a 
great  run  on  the  House  now.  They 
all  want  to  get  in." 

Nothing  could  be  more  succinct 
or  business-like  than  his  list.  There 
was  first  the  name  of  the  place,  in  an- 
other column  the  number  of  the  elec- 
tors, in  a  third  "  available  voters,"  in 
a  fourth  general  hints  for  canvass, 
as  thus — "Swampleigh  with  682. 
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The  Baptist  section,  and  Hoddes 
the  saddler,  Maccles  of  the  Fox 
and  Qoose,  and  Tom  Groves  of  the 
Post-Office.  Hints — Reduced  taxa- 
tion, overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church, 
subsidy  to  Congregational  religion- 
ists, no  Sunday  traffic,  no  beer- 
houses, a  genend  nothingness,  and 
great  economy." 

"Not  the  thing  for  you,  Mr 
O'D.,''  said  he;  "there  is  no 
expansiveness  here  —  nothing  for 
the  man  who  '  glories  in  the  name 
of  Briton.'  This  is  better — ^Com- 
berton,  voters  1004;  460  avail- 
able by  various  aiguments.  Of  this 
borough  there  are  annually  from 
forty  to  fifty  drafted  into  the  public 
service.  They  like  the  Revenue,  and 
many  are  gangers.  They  are  con- 
vivial, Ramcal,  and  religious,  but 
above  all  bigotry  in  each,  and  are 
really  devoted  to  providiog  for 
their  families,  and  have  always  up- 
held the  reputation  of  the  town. 

"  This  is  next :  Inshakerrigan 
— ^Tenant -right,  free  passage  to 
America,  no  spirit-duties,  no  Estab- 
lished Church,  no  county  rates,  the 
poor  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.'' 

The  last  was  a  Welsh  borough, 
Mnddllmwcrllm ;  but  as  the  candi- 
date would  be  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce the  name,  I  gave  it  up  at 
once. 

"  Is  there  nothing  Conservative  1 " 
asked  I,  for  I  had  severai  notes  in 
my  desk  against  growing  Radical- 
ism, the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  time*honoured  institutions. 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  there  is  Ditchley  le  Moors ; 
but  it's  costiy — ^very  costiy  :  we 
always  keep  it  for  one  of  the 
speechless  younger  sons  of  a  great 
house. 

"You  must  canvass  Ditchley," 
said  he,  "  in  an  earFs  carriage,  and 
send  your  orders  to  the  trades- 
people by  one  of  the  noble  lord's 
flunkeys.  They  have  always  had 
that  respect  paid  them,  and  they 
like  it  Do  you  happen  to  know  a 
lord  who  could  spare  you  his  equi- 
page for  a  week  or  ten  days) " 

I  shook  my  head. 


"  Let  us  not  think  of  Ditchley," 
continued  he;  "  besides,  you'd  find 
it  immensely  hard  to  speak  on  that 
side.  They  all  want  England  to  be 
great,  powerful,  and  Protestant,  but 
with  increased  armaments  and  dimi- 
nished expenditure.  Bully  Europe, 
and  cut  down  the  Income-tax!  is 
the  cty.  The  Church,  too,  is  to  be 
upheld  in  all  its  strength,  oni- 
formity  insisted  on,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment  maintained — 
a  difficulty  in  its  way ;  and  in  the 
distance  a  Reform  Bill,  opening 
the  franchise  to  every  man  with  a 
pair  of  black  trousers.  Can  you  do 
thial" 

"  Scarcely." 

"  I  thought  not  There's  no  such 
easy  tune  on  the  political  fiddle  as 
the  Radical  jig, '  Down  with  all  o' 
them.'  *  Am  I  to  tell  the  vast  and 
intelligent  assembly  I  see  before 
me  this  evening — an  assembly  that 
represents  the  skill,  the  abUity,  the 
industry,  ay,  and  the  int^ri^  of 
this  great  nation — ^that  they  are 
deemed  too  ignorant,  too  uneducat- 
ed, too  irresponsible,  and  too  dan- 
gerous, to  be  intrusted  with  civil 
rights )  Is  it  because  by  the  daily 
exerdse  of  those  qualities  which 
have  made  England  the  woikshop 
of  the  world,  that  you  are  to  b« 
excluded  from  any  share  in  tbe 
Government  whose  enactments  no 
men  are  more  vitally  interested  in 
than  yourselves  r 

"There's  the  key-note — go  on 
now." 

I  arose,  threw  back  my  coat  from 
my  chest^  and  continued:  "It  is 
by  labour  that  life  is  dignified,  and 
which  of  ns  is  not  proud  to  be  a 
labourer)  If  the  indolent  aiisto- 
crat  who  refuses  to  let  us  share 
in  the  rewards  and  prizes  of  the 
State  were  but  to  look  back,  he 
would  find  that  his  own  rights  to 
the  very  pre-eminence  he  asserts 
were  founded  on  labour,  and  that 
the  coronet  on  his  brow  waspidced 
up  in  the  mill  or  the  factory,  the 
counting-house  or  the  law-court 
He  would  learn  that  toil  which 
disciplines  the  heart,  elevates  the 
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man,  and  that  production  is  to 
humanity  what  creation  is  to  na- 
ture." 

"  No,  no ;  that  won't  do.  None 
of  that.  Keep  to  the  labourer — 
you  were  good  there." 

''You  are  perhaps  too  narrow- 
minded  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise !  I  wish  the  men  who 
say  this  would  come  down  with  me 
to  your  Mechanics'  Institute.  I 
wish  they  would  enter  into  discus- 
sion with  some  of  those  intelligent 
men  I  met  there  not  more  than  an 
hour  since.  I  should  like  to  see 
their  effeminate  intellects  brought 
face  to  face  to  those  great  male 
organisations." 

^'  Thafs  bad ;  male  is  Frenchified ; 
say  manly." 

''You  mustn't  interrupt,"  said 
I ;  "  how  the  devil  am  I  to 
keep  up  the  steam  if  you're  al- 
ways '  banking '  my  fire  ?  I  would 
like,  I  say,  to  see  these  dub- 
nurtured  creatures  of  self-in- 
dulgence and  indolence  confront- 
ed for  once  with  the  stupendous 
vigour  of  our  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation, and  compel  them  to  argue 
out  the  great  question  between 
them  in  their  proper  persons.  How 
do  ^e  legislate  for  the  working 
man)  I  ask ;  is  it  with  reference  to 
himself,  to  his  wants,  his  habits, 
his  hopes,  or  his  instincts?  or  is  it 
simply  by  a  respect  for  the  conve- 
nience, the  security,  and  the  wealth 
of  him  who  employs  him )  If  we 
change  an  order  in  the  Court  of 
Banlmiptcy,  we  send  out  a  com- 
mission to  supply  us  with  inf  ormar- 
tion,  to  search  out  every  detail  and 
particle  that  may  serve  to  guide  us 
in  our  judgment,  and  especidly  are 
we  concerned  to  know  that  no  ser- 
vant of  the  State  should  be  dam- 
aged in  his  fortune  without  being 
duly  indemnified ;  but  how  do  we 
deal  with  you?  We  decree  the 
hours  you  shall  labour,  and  the 
hours  you  shall  rest;  we  settle 
the  periods  of  your  toil  as  though 
they  were  the  enactments  of  a 
penal  code ;  and  when  the  day  of 
repose  arrives,  we  arrest  your  plea- 


sures, we  close  to  you  the  few 
sources  of  recreation  moderate 
means  could  compass;  we  forbid 
the  little  excursions  that  health 
almost  necessitates;  and  we  tell 
you  to  sit  down  and  brood  over  the 
evil  destiny  that  has  made  you 
Englishmen  and  mechanics ! 

"  Do  they  like  Latin  1" 

"No;  Latin  is  not  quoted  in  a 
borough ;  it  will  do  in  the  counties 
and  the  metropolitan  seats,  where 
men  cheer  it  that  they  may  seem 
to  understand  it" 

"It's  a  pity:  there's  nothing 
rounds  off  a  speech  like  something 
with  Ihominum  in  it." 

"Keep  it  for  the  House;  it's 
always  good  there." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  I  shall 
get  there?" 

"  Your  return  is  certain. — Let  us 
order  dinner." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  I,  "what 
about  a  petition  ?  They  sometimes 
try  to  smash  one's  election  that 
way." 

"A  petition,"  said  he,  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  irritation  in 
his  tone,  "  never  succeeds,  but 
against  a  feUow  with  some  small 
mean  scruple, — some  one  who  hesi- 
tates,— some  one  who  won't  go  in 
at  once  and  say.  Here  I  am,  ready 
to  swear :  what  shall  it  be  ?  Bribe  ? 
never  bribed.  Treated?  never 
treated.  Promise  ?  never  promised. 
I  stand  here  perfectly  unassailable 
on  the  score  of  all  corrupt  influence, 
my  first  and  last  declaration  to  the 
electors  being,  '  Qentlemen,  if  you 
really  desire  an  independent  repre- 
sentative— if  you  are  satisfied  to 
send  into  Parliament  a  man  un- 
pledged and  unfettered,  and  who  is 
no  more  capable  of  endeavouring 
to  exert  an  unfair  infiuence  over 
you  than  he  is  of  submitting  to  a 
similar  bondage  to  himself,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  serve  you ;  but  if  the 
price  of  my  seat  were  to  be  one 
shilling  disbursed  in  corruption,  I 
would  refuse  it.'" 

"Will  a  committee  believe  all 
this  ? " 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,  but  they'll  have 
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to  swallow  it  all  the  sama  Nobody  "  I'm  ready  for  dinner  now/' 
can  contradict  me  bat  myself ;  let  aaid  I,  "  and  witii  a  capital  ap- 
them  try  and  make  me,  that's  alL"    petite." 


A  DREAM. 


I  fell  asleep  over  the  Archbishop 
of  York's  Charge,  and  I  dreamed  a 
dream !  I  suppose  that  the  doctor 
in  Mr  Wilkie  CoUins's  story  of 
*  Armadale'  could,  on  interrogat- 
ing me,  easily  find  a  clue  to  each 
successive  portion  of  my  vision,  and 
plainly  demonstrate  that  there  was 
nothing  creative  in  my  imaginings 
— that  they  were,  in  fact,  mere  re- 
productions of  ideas  which  had  once 
before  impinged  upon  my  brain. 

Now,  whoever  glances  over  the 
broad  sheet  of  the  ^Times' — ^no 
matter  how  cursorily  or  passingly — 
will  in  all  likelihood  have  obtained 
a  '^  reason  fair  "  for  a  wide  discur- 
siveness in  his  after  thoughts,  and 
the  Manx  physician  would  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  tracing  any 
consecutive  train  of  ideas  to  some- 
thing between  the  Australian  clip- 
per in  the  first  page  and  the  Church 
Extension  Eeport  in  the  last 

At  all  events,  I  dropped  off  asleep, 
my  mind  imbued  with  the  solemn 
picture  of  York  Cathedral,  its  still- 
ness broken  by  but  one  deep-toned 
voice,  so  far  off  in  a  shadowy  aisle 
as  to  sound  like  a  mere  echoed 
thunder  in  a  mountain-gorge ;  and 
mixed  up  with  this,  at  minute- 
peals,  as  it  were,  came  the  measured 
boom  of  loud  artilleiy. 

Mr  CoUins's  doctor  would  imme- 
diately ask  if  I  had  not  recently 
been  reading  the  account  of  the 
ordnance  experiments  at  Shoebury- 
ness;  and  I  have  but  to  say  it  is 
perfectly  possible  I  may,  though  I 
can't  positively  affirm  it.  My  dream 
was  a  very  confused  affair ;  and  all 
I  can  pick  out  of  its  scattered  frag- 
ments was,  that  while  standing 
under  the  lofty  groinings  of  a 
stately  Gbthic  cathedral,  some  one 
dressed  in  a  cassock,  but  with  a 
horse-artillery  helmet  on  his  head, 
was  explaining  to  my  ignorance  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  an  enor- 


mous gun.  It  was,  as  he  infoim- 
ed  me,  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
casting  that  had  eyer  come  out  of  a 
mould ;  and  really,  for  smoothness, 
uniformity,  solidity,  and  lustre,  it 
was  a  marvel  to  look  at.  All  its 
mounting,  too,  was  costly  and  com- 
plete ;  and  it  was  as  perfect  and  as 
finished  as  wood  and  brass  could 
make  it. 

"This,"  said  he,  ''is  the  great 
cannon  of  the  Established  Church, 
foiged  at  the  time  of  the  Heforma^ 
tion  out  of  the  scrap-iron  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  It  has  been  well 
tempered  and  hammered  since  that, 
and  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
most  perfect  gun  in  Christendom. 
Its  range  might,"  he  added, "  be  aet 
down  as  unlimited ;  at  least  it  had 
been  known  to  throw  a  shell  aa  far 
as  New  Zealand ;  and  a  very  ordin- 
ary day's  practice  was  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  the  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific"  He  admitted  that  now  and 
then  accidents  did  occur  from  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  chuge,  and 
the  length  of  the  time-foies — some 
shells  exploding  too  soon  (they 
were  invented  by  a  certain  C<denso), 
others  never  going  off  at  aU;  in  fact, 
as  he  said,  we  are  all  agreed  about 
the  gun  itself ;  it  is  the  ammunition 
that  we  are  d£sposed  to  differ  on. 

"And  what  do  you  fire  att" 
asked  I. 

"Human  wickedness,"  replied 
he,  "  in  every  shade :  whatever  cor- 
rupts, degrades,  and  debases  man ; 
all  that  unfits  him  for  a  better  state 
and  a  higher  destiny.  At  these  we 
aim.  You  should  be  here,"  cried 
he,  enthusiaatically,  "  at  one  of  oar 
practising  days :  such  a  deafening 
report,  such  smoke,  such  a  tremor 
in  the  ground  as  follow  the  dis- 
charge, never  were  witnessed  be- 
fore." 

"And  do  you  always  hit  the 
mark  1 "  asked  I. 
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"  Well,  n6t  always,"  said  be,  he- 
sitatingly ;  "  we  now  and  then  go 
short-H)ccasionally  to  one  side,  and 
sometimes  clean  over  it.  When  we 
set  up  the  target  some  thousand 
miles  away — ^at  the  North  Pole,  for 
instance — a  miss  doesn't  signify  so 
much ;  there's  no  one  there  to  re- 
cord it,  and  so  we  conclude  we  have 
made  a  bull's-eye ;  but  when  we 
fire  at  short  range  it  is  disagreeable 
to  faU." 

"  After  aU,"  said  I, "  with  such  a 
costly  piece  of  ordnance  and  such 
practised  gunners,  I  don't  wonder 
if  the  public  look  for  very  perfect 
practice." 

'*  As  I  told  you  before,"  said  he, 
"  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  am- 
munition ;  some  are  for  compact 
loading,'  and  would  take  a  long 
careful  aim ;  others  say,  Load  with 
grape— fire  away  right  and  left,  and 
you'll  hit  something  at  last:  and 
disputes  have  now  got  so  far  that 
each  puts  in  pretty  nigh  what  he 
likes ;  and,  worse  stUl,  some  have 
been  known  to  take  a  shot  at  a 
comrade  when  he  accidentally  ex- 
posed himself  outside  the  marking 
hiUock." 

**  This  was  shameful ! "  exclaimed 
L 


l€ 


Unhappy,  certainly,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  for  all  that  it's  a  mag- 
nificent gun,  and  costs  the  country 
some  millions,  too,  to  keep  it  in 
order.  There's  to  be  a  meeting  in 
a  few  days  now,  to  determine,  if 
possible,  on  one  kind  of  charge,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  its  effici- 
ency as  a  projectile,  but  that  it 
should  be  easily  fired,  and  that  every 
man  could  use  it*  If  we  could  hit 
upon  that,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing,  and  mainly  pro- 
mote that  good  feeling  and  brother- 
hood amongst  us  that  the  outside 
world  expects  to  see  in  us.  I  must 
leave  you  now,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  M  S.  labelled  *  Episcopcu 
Cfaaige ; '  '^  the  bishop  la  waiting  for 
the  wadding,  and  it  is  lus  turn  to 
fire ;"  and  so  he  went. 

X  cannot  give  any  shape  or  form 
to  my  dreamings  after  this— short 
fitful  glimpses  I  had  of  dumpy  little 


men  in  lawn  sleeves  running  wildly 
to  and  fro — some  with  ramrods, 
some  with  crosiers.  There  was  much 
confusion,  much  noise,  and  much 
smoke.  I  remember  no  more. 
When  I  awoke — ^taking  up  as  well 
as  I  could  the  fragments  of  my 
vision — I  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
pieces  together  into  something  con- 
sistent The  task  was  not  easy. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  t^^ou^come 
into  the  Chapter-House,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  keeping  Messrs 
Whitworth  and  Blakeney  out  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  a  great 
e£fort  of  concentration,  however,  I 
fixed  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  and  got  my  eye  steadily 
bent  upon  the  bishops.  Is  it 
true,  asked  I  of  myself,  as  my 
dream  seemed  to  indicate,  that  these 
men,  admirably  trained  and  skilled 
as  they  were,  do  not  hit  the  mark 
they  aim  at,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  fire  is  wide  and  de- 
sultory 1    And  if  so,  why  so  ? 

I  do  not  dare  to  approach  the  high- 
er view  of  the  question,  but,  simply 
regarding  the  matter  as  one  affect- 
ing the  civilisation  of  the  nation, 
why  is  the  Church  so  inoperative  ? 
why  is  it  so  ineffectual  in  the  cor- 
rection of  those  vices  which,  by 
frequency  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
temper  the  national  disposition,  and 
render  a  people  habitually  brutal- 
iaed  and  coarse?  Why,  in  one 
word,  IB  all  the  expensive  organ- 
isation we  have  provided  to  pro- 
pagate virtue  and  conquer  vice 
something  not  very  far  from  a  fail- 
ure 1  And  why  do  we  occasionally 
find  that  the  correction  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace  is  more  referable  to 
that  vague  and  undefined  senti- 
ment we  call  public  opinion  than 
to  the  distinct  operation  of  the 
Church?  Take  the  case  of  duel- 
ling. If  this  practice  has  entirely, 
or  all  but  entirely,  been  banished 
from  amongst  us,  to  what  or  to 
whom  do  we  owe  it?  Certainly 
not  to  the  bishops.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing.  There  was  a  time  that 
men  of  breeding  garnished  all  they 
said  with  oaths,  and  persons  of 
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education  felt  it  no  disgrace  to 
mingle  through  their  talk  expres- 
sions the  coarsest  and  most  irrever- 
ent.  This  has  gone,  entirely  gone. 
The  fast  man  of  the  novel  or  the 
**  Blood"  of  the  comedy  no  longer 
o£fends  good  taste  by  such  excesses. 
And  who  made  this  reformation  1 
The  same  enlightened  public  opinion 
that  suppressed  the  duel,  enlighten- 
ed through  the  influence  of  an  able 
press,  quick  to  mark  and  to  record 
the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  na- 
tion. With  whom  then  the  fault  1 
With  the  teachers  or  the  scholars  1 
Are  the  former  unsuccessful  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  deal 
with  vice  save  by  the  weapons  of 
the  Church?  or  are  the  latier  deaf 
to  all  appeals  save  such  as  come 
coupled  with  what  may  stimulate 
self-interest  or  flatter  self  -  love  1 
Preaching  certainly  never  put  down 
duelling,  but  telUng  men  that  if 
they  fought  they  would  be  ill 
looked  on  and  shunned,  excluded 
from  trust,  cut  off  from  employ- 
ment. These  were  arguments  that 
had  their  weight  So,  too,  of  the 
habit  of  using  oaths.  "  Swear  not  at 
all "  rang  out  from  the  pulpit,  and 
men  heeded  it  not ;  but  when  they 
were  told  it  was  low-bred,  was  vul- 
gar, that  lords -in -waiting  rarely 
swore,  and  maids  of  honour  almost 
never,  they  began  to  feel  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  weed  their  speech  of 
expletives,  and  leave  curses  to  the 
cabmen. 

The  crusade  is  now  against  intem- 
perance, and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
shown  that  gentlemen  do  not  get 
drunk.  Once  you  convince  M'Guppy 
that  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  never  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  glasses  of  sherry, 
his  snob  nature  imbibes  a  virtue 
through  the  pores  of  his  vulgarity, 
and  he  becomes  temperate  because 
it  is  genteel. 

What  hypocrisy  renders  to  virtue 
Snobbery  yields  to  good  manners. 
It  is  an  unsound  homage,  if  you 
will,  but  it  is  still  homage,  and  it 
wotdd  be  ill  policy  to  ignore  or  to 
reject  it. 


It  takes  a  long  time  for  the 
higher  graces  that  adorn  a  people 
to  Alter  down  to  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  but  we  may  see  the  process 
going  on  any  day  amongst  us. 
Civilisation  is  now  permeating 
masses  in  England  whose  compact 
insensibility  would  at  one  time 
have  seemed  to  defy  all  transit 
Why  should  not  the  Church  aid 
this  process,  even  by  an  assistance 
not  ei^oined  by  the  rubric?  Good 
taste  is,  I  am  aware,  not  the  great 
standard  to  appeal  to;  but  why 
not  take  it  as  a  mezzo  termintf 
A  people  brutaUsed  by  low  habits 
and  corrupt  ways  are  not  very  ac- 
cessible to  scriptural  admonition. 
Why  not  elevate  them  out  of  this, 
and  raise  them  to  a  level  in  which 
higher  and  nobler  appeals  will  be 
listened  to?  Washing  a  man's 
hands  may  not  give  him  an  appetite 
for  his  dinner,  but  it  will  certainly 
better  prepare  him  to  enjoy  his  meaL 

The  medieval  monks  recovered 
all  the  prestige  that  the  Chorck 
had  lost,  by  devoting  themselves  to 
the  arts  which  advance  civilisations 
and  they  threw  off,  besides,  the  re- 
proach that  rash  men  had  been  too 
prone  to  make,  as  to  priests  being 
essentially  lazy  and  indolent,  doing 
little  for  themselves,  and  even  less 
for  their  neighbours. 

The  taunt  ceased  to  apply  when 
men  saw  that  these  same  monks 
knew  more  of  art,  more  of  litera- 
ture, were  better  agriculturists,  bet- 
ter craftsmen  than  all  the  laity,  and 
that,  when  the  work  of  life  went 
busily  on,  with  its  wars  and  dis- 
putes, its  toils,  its  ambitions,  and 
its  jarrings,  it  was  no  small  privi- 
lege to  have  a  class  who  stood  aloof 
from  these  passing  interests,  and 
whose  function  it  was  to  link  past 
and  future  so  together,  that  what- 
ever men  had  done  in  bygone  days 
for  the  betterment  of  their  feUows 
should  not  be  lost  or  f oigotten,  bat 
held  as  a  precious  treasure  to  be 
transmitted  to  aU  posterity. 

Might  not  the  lesson  tiiey  Uieii 
gave  the  world  be  worth  remem- 
bering now  ? 
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It  was  thus  that  the  reign  of 
Miss  Marjoribanks  became  gradu- 
ally established  and  confirmed  in 
Carlingford.     It  would  be  unneces- 
saiy  to  enter  into  detail,  or  to  re- 
double instances  of  that  singular 
genius  which  made  itself  so  fully 
felt  to  the  farthest  limits  of  society, 
and  which  even  indeed  extended 
those  limits  miraculously  beyond 
the  magic  circle  of  Grange  Lane. 
Lucilla's  powers  beguiled  not  only 
the  Powells  and  Sir  John  Rich- 
mond's family,  who  were,  as  every- 
body knows,  fully  entitled  to  be 
called  county  people,    and   came 
only  on  the  Thursdajrs  when  there 
was  moonlight  to  light  them  home, 
which  was  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  county  society  in 
those  parts  was  unusually  heavy  at 
that  period;  but  even,  what  was 
more  extraordinary.  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  made  a  lodgment  in  the  ene- 
my's country  on  the  other  side,  and 
made  a  capture,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  of  John  Brown,  who  lived 
in  his  father's  big  old  house  at  the 
Unon  end  of  Gkorge   Street,  and 
had  always  laughed  in  his  cynical 
way  at  the  pretensions  of  Grange 
Lane.    But  then  Lucilla  had,  as  all 
the  ladies  admitted,  an  influence 
over  "the  gentlemen,"  of  which, 
as  was  natural,  they  were  slightly 
contemptuous,  even  if  perhaps  en- 
vious, to  some  extent,  of  the  gift. 
For,  to  be  sure,  everybody  knows 
that  it  requires  so  little  to  satisfy 
the  gentlemen,  if  a  woman  will  only 
give  her  mind  to  it.    As  for  Miss 
Maijoribanks  herself,  she  confessed 
frankly  that  she  did  her  best  to 
please  Them.      "  For  you  know, 
after   all,  in  Carlingford    one   is 
obliged  to  take  them  into  conside- 
ration,'' she  said,  with  a  natural 
iq>ology.    "So  many  of  you  poor 
dear  people  have  to  go  where  they 
like,  and  see  the  people  they  want 


you  to  see,"  Miss  Marjoribanks 
added,  fluttering  her  maiden  plumes 
with  a  certain  disdainful  pity  in 
the  very  eyes  of  Mrs  Centum  and 
Mrs  Woodbum,  who  were  well 
aware,  both  of  them,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts,  that  but  for 
Dr  Marjoribanks's  dinners,  their 
selfish  mates  would  find  infinite 
objections  to  the  Thursday  evening, 
which  was  now  an  institution  in 
Carlingford.  And  Lucilla  knew  it 
just  as  well  as  they  did,  which  gave 
a  certain  sense  of  condescension 
and  superiority  to  her  frankness. 
"  I  never  pretend  I  don't  try  to 
please  them,"  Miss  Marjoribanks 
said ;  and  the  matrons  found  them- 
selves worsted  as  usual ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  not  for  Them,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  community  in  gene- 
ral, that  Lucilla  exerted  herself  so 
successfully.  Nothing  indeed  could 
have  proved  more  completely  the 
disinterested  character  of  MissMar- 
joribanks's  proceedings  than  her 
behaviour  in  respect  to  Mr  Caven- 
dish, which  filled  everybody  with 
admiration.  After  the  bold  and 
decisive  action  taken  by  Lucilla  on 
the  first  occasion  when  the  flirta- 
tion between  him  and  Barbara 
Lake  became  apparent,  the  mis- 
guided young  man  returned  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind ;  perhaps  out 
of  admiration  for  her  magnanimity, 
perhaps  attracted  by  her  indiffer- 
ence, as  is  the  known  and  ascer- 
tained weakness  of  the  gentlemen. 
And  perhaps  also  Mr  Cavendish 
was  ashamed  of  himself,  as,  in  Mrs 
Chiley's  opinion  at  least,  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  be.  Anyhow,  what- 
ever the  cause,  he  behaved  himself 
with  the  profoundest  decorum  for 
several  Thursdays  in  succession, 
and  treated  the  contralto  with  such 
overwhelming  politeness  as  reduced 
poor  Barbara  out  of  her  momentaiy 
exultation  into  the  depths  of  humil- 
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iation  and  despair.  Mr  Cavendish 
was  Lucilla*s  right  hand  for  that 
short  but  virtuous  period,  and  fully 
justified  Miss  Maijoribanks's  opin- 
ion, which  was  founded  at  once 
upon  reflection  and  experience, 
that  to  have  a  man  who  can  flirt 
is  next  thing  to  indispensaUie  to  a 
leader  of  society;  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  is  under  efficient  discipline,  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  grand 
conception.  Ever3rthing  went  on 
delightfully  so  long  as  this  interval 
lasted,  and  Lucilla  herself  did  not 
disdain  to  recompense  her  faithful 
assistant  by  bestowing  upon  him 
various  little  privileges,  such  as 
naturally  appertain  to  a  subject 
whose  place  \a  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  She  took  him  into  her 
confidence,  and  made  hira  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  party  to  her  large  and 
philanthropic  projects,  «nd  even 
now  and  then  accepted  a  suggestion 
from  him  with  that  true  candour 
and  modesty  which  so  often  accom- 
pany administrative  genius.  While 
this  continued,  kind  old  Mrs  Chiley 
kept  caressing  them  both  in  her 
old-womanly  way.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  call  Mr  Cavendish  **  my 
dear,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  grandson 
of  her  own,  and  took  her  ^temoon 
drive  in  her  little  brougham  past 
his  house  with  a  genial  sense  of 
prospective  prox>erty  through  Lu- 
cilla, which  was  wonderfully  pleas- 
ant. To  be  sure  there  was  not  very 
much  known  in  Carlingford  about 
his  connections;  but  then  every- 
body was  aware  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  content  with  that 
must  be  hard  indeed  to  please.  As 
for  Mrs  Woodbum,  she,  it  was  true, 
continued  to  *'  take  off  "  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks;  but  then,  as  Mrs  Chiley 
justly  remarked,  she  was  a  woman 
who  would  take  off  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Virgin  Mary, 
if  she  had  the  opportunity;  and 
there  was  no  fear  but  Lucilla,  if 
once  married,  would  soon  bring 
her  to  her  senses;  and  then  Mr 
Chiltem  grew  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  was  scarcely  once  in  a  fortnight 


in  his  place  in  Parliament,  which 
was  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  borough  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. And  thus  it  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  Lucilla,  notwithstanding 
that  ladies  are  not  eligible  for  elec- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  that 
Mrs  Chiley  carried  on  a  quiet  little 
canvass  for  the  future  M.P. 

All  this  lasted,  alas!  only  too 
short  a  tim&  After  a  while  tiie 
level  eyebrows  and  flashing  eyes 
and  magnificent  contralto  of  Bar- 
bara lake  began  to  reassert  their 
ancient  power.  Whatever  maybe 
the  predisposition  of  the  Caven- 
dishes in  general,  this  particular 
member  of  the  race  was  unable  to 
resist  these  influences.  Barbara 
had  managed  to  persuade  Hose  to 
persuade  her  father  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  have  a  new  diess ; 
and  Mr  Lake  was  more  persuadable 
than  usual,  being  naturally  pleased 
to  be  complimented,  when  he  went 
to  give  his  lessons,  on  his  daughter's 
beautiful  voice.  ''  Her  talent  has 
taken  another  development  from 
ours"  he  said,  with  his  little  air  of 
dignity,  "  but  still  she  has  the  ar- 
tist temperament.  AU  my  children 
have  bc^n  brought  up  to  love  the 
beautiful ;"  and  this  argument  had, 
of  course,  all  the  more  effect  upon 
him  when  repeated  by  his  favourite 
daughter.  '^  And  then  Barbara  has 
such  a  noble  head,"  said  Rose; 
"when  nobody  is  looking  at  her 
she  always  makes  a  fine  composi- 
tion. To  be  sure,  when  she  is  ob- 
served she  gets  awkward,  and  puts 
herself  out  of  drawing;  but  that  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  I  don't 
want  her  to  be  fine,  or  to  imitate 
the-Grange  Lane  people ;  but  then, 
you  know,  papa,  you  always  say 
that  we  have  a  rank  of  our  own, 
being  a  family  of  artists,"  said 
Rose,  holding  up  her  lit^  head 
with  a  pretty  arrogance  which  de- 
lighted the  rather  Do^  in  a  ptfter- 
nal  and  a  professional  point  of 
view.  "If  one  could  only  hKwe 
made  a  study  of  her  at'thiit  mo- 
ment," he  said  to  himself,  regret- 
fully; and  he  eonaentad  to  Bar- 
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ban's  dress.    As  for  the  contralto, 
whose  sentiments  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  her  father  and 
sister,  she  watched  over  the  mak- 
ing of  the  robe  thus  procured  with 
a  certain  jealous  care  which  no- 
body nuacqnainted  with  the  habits 
of  a  family  of  artists  could  under- 
stand,   ^rbara's  talent  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  permit  of 
her  making  the  dress  herself ;  but 
she  knew  ^ready  by  sad  experience 
that  Rose's  views  of  what  was  pic- 
turesque in  costume  were  peculiar, 
and  not  always  successful     And 
then  it  was  only  a  new  dress  to 
Bose,  whereas  to  Barbara  it  was  a 
supreme  effort  of  passion  and  am- 
bition and  jealousy  and  wounded 
amour  propre.    Mr  Cavendish  had 
peld  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
her,  and  she  had  naturally  enter- 
tained dreams  of  the  wildest  and 
most  magnificent  character — of  rid- 
ing in  her  .catriage,  as  she  would 
herself  have  said,  and  dressing  as 
nobody  eke  dressed  in  Carlingford, 
and  becoming  the  great  lady  of  the 
town,  and  edipsing  utterly  Lucilla 
Maijoribanks,  who  had  been  so  im- 
pertinent aa  to  patronise  her.   Such 
hadbeen  Barbara's  delicious  dreams 
for  a  whole  fortnight ;  and  then  Mr 
Cavendish,  who  had  taken  her  up, 
put  her  down  again,  and  went  away 
from  her  side,  and  delivered  him- 
self over,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
service  of  Lucilla.     Barbara  had 
no  intellect  to  speak  of,  but  she 
had  what  she  called  a  heart — ^that 
ia  to  say,  a  vital  centre,  formed  by 
passions,  all  of  which  were  set  in 
motion  by  that  intense  force  of  self- 
regard  which  belongs  to  some  of 
the  lower  organisations.    Thus  she 
arrayed  hersdf,  not  insimplemuslin, 
bat  in  all  the  power  of  fascination 
'vrhich  a  strong  wUl  and  fixed  pur- 
pose can  add  to  beauty.     And  in 
hBT  excitement,  and  with  the  sense 
she  had  that  this  was  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  advancement  and 
C^randeur  depended  upon  the  result 
of  heir  night's  work,  her  level  eye- 
browa,  and  flushing  cheeks,  and 
black  intense  0jfi9f  soaa  almost  in- 


to positive  beauty.  There  was  no- 
body in  the  room  to  compare  with 
her  when  she  stood  up  to  sing  on 
that  memorable  evening.  The  Miss 
Browns,  for  example,  were  very 
pretty,  especially  Lydia,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  young  Rich- 
mond, Sir  John's  eldest  son ;  and 
they  were  much  nicer  girls,  and  far 
more  engaging  than  Biarbara  Lake, 
who  was  not  even  a  lady,  Mrs 
Chiley  said.  But  then  her  deter- 
mination, though  it  was  a  poor 
enough  thing  in  itself,  gave  a  cer- 
tain glow  and  passion  to  her  coarser 
beauty  which  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  explain.  When 
she  stood  up  to  sing,  the  whole 
room  was  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance. She  had  her  new  dress 
on,  and  though  it  was  only  white 
muslin  like  other  people's,  it  gave 
her  the  air  of  a  priestess  inspired 
by  some  approaching  crisis,  and 
sweeping  forward  upon  the  victim 
who  was  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 
And  yet  the  victim  that  night 
was  far  from  being  ready  for  the 
sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and 
had  concluded  that  prudence  and 
every  other  reasonable  sentiment 
pronounced  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  in  many  ways  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thins  for  him  if  he  cduld 
persuade  Miss  Maijoribanks  to  pre- 
side over  and  share  his  fortunes. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
with  all  the  more  certainty  that  he 
was  a  man  habitually  prone  to  run 
off  after  everything  that  attracted 
him,  in  direct  opposition  to  pru- 
dence—an inclination  which  he 
shared  with  hia  sister,  who,  as 
everybody  knew,  had  ruined  poor 
Mr  Woodbum's  fortunes  by  *' tak- 
ing off"  before  his  very  face  the 
oidy  rich  uncle  in  the  Woodbum 
fanoly.  Mr  Cavendish,  with  this 
wise  resolution  in  his  mind,  stood 
up  in  the  very  path  of  the  contralto 
as  she  followed  Miss  Maijoribanks 
to  the  piano,  and,  confident  in  his 
determination,  even  allowedhimself 
to  meet  her  eye — ^which  was  rash,  to 
say  thekastof it    Baibaraflashed 
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upon  him  as  she  passed  a  blaze  of 
intense  oblique  lightning  from  un- 
der her  level  brows — or  perhaps  it 
was  only  that  straight  black  line 
which  made  it  look  oblique — ^and 
then  went  on  to  her  place.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  character  of 
the  man;  and  indeed  from  that 
hour  the  history  of  his  perversion 
could  be  clearly  traced  by  the  in- 
terested spectators.  Barbara  was 
in  richer  voice  than  ever  before, 
and  all  but  obliterated  even  LuciUa, 
though  she  too  was  singing  her  best; 
and  thus  poor  Mr  Cavendish  a^ain 
fell  into  the  snare.  That  very  night 
the  flirtation,  which  had  already 
created  so  much  talk,  was  resumed 
with  more  energy  than  ever ;  and 
Barbara  took  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
place  at  the  piano,  and  sang  song 
after  song  in  a  kind  of  intoxication 
of  triumph.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
visible  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  guests  who  crowded  Ludlla's 
drawing-room.  But  the  result  was 
soon  so  visible  that  all  Carlingf  ord 
became  aware  of  it  To  be  sure, 
the  hero  wavered  so  much  that  the 
excitement  was  kept  up  for  many 
weeks ;  but  stUl  from  the  first  no- 
body could  have  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  how  it  was  to  end. 

And  it  was  while  this  process  of 
seduction  was  going  on  that  the  char- 
acter of  Miss  Marjoribanks  revealed 
itself  in  all  its  native  grandeur. 
Lucilla  had  various  kind  friends 
round  her  to  advise  her,  and  es- 
pecially old  Mrs  ChUey,  whose  in- 
dignation went  beyond  all  bounds. 
"  My  dear,  I  would  never  let  her 
enter  my  door  again — never ! "  cried 
the  old  lady ;  "  I  told  you  long  ago 
I  never  could  bear  her  looks — ^you 
know  I  warned  you,  Lucilla.  As 
for  her  singing,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? You  have  a  much  prottier  voice 
than  she  has :  everybody  knows 
that  a  soprano  is  perfect  by  itself, 
but  a  contralto  is  only  a  secotid,'* 
Mrs  Chiley  said,  with  mingled 
wrath  and  satisfaction ;  "  and,  my 
dear,  I  should  never  let  her  enter 
my  house  again,  if  it  was  me." 


*'  Dear  Mrs  Chiley,"  said  LudUa, 
who  was  now,  as  usual,  equal  to  the 
.occasion,  '*  it  is  so  nice  of  you  to  be 
vexed.  You  know  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  please  you ; — ^but,  after  all, 
there  are  thousands  and  thooaanda 
of  gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  voice  that  goes  with  mine. 
All  my  masters  always  said  it  was 
a  quite  peculiar  second  I  wanted ; 
and  suppose  Barbara  is  foolish,  that 
is  not  to  say  I  should  forget  my 
duties,"  Miss  Maijoribanks  added, 
with  a  certain  solemnity;  "and  thai, 
you  know,  she  has  no  mother  to 
keep  her  right." 

"  And  neither  have  you,  my  poor 
dear,"  said  Mrs  Chiley,  kissing  her 
proiiffSe,  As  for  Lucilla,  she  accepted 
the  kiss,  but  repressed  the  enthusi- 
asm of  partisanship  with  which  her 
cause  was  being  maintained. 

''  I  have  you,*'  she  said,  with  art- 
less gratitude ;  "  and  then  I  am  dif- 
ferent," added  Ludlla.  Nothing 
but  modesty  of  the  most  delicate 
description  could  have  expressed 
the  fact  with  such  a  fine  reticence. 
No  doubt  Miss  Maijoribanks  was 
different ;  and  she  proved  her  su- 
periority, if  anybody  could  have 
doubted  it,  by  the  moat  beautiful 
behaviour.  She  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  the  unprincipled  flirtation 
thus  set  agoing  under  her  v«iy 
eyes,  than  if  Mr  Cavendbh  and 
Barbara  Lake  had  been  two  figures 
in  gingerbread.  So  far  as  anybody 
knew,  not  even  a  flying  female 
shaft  from  Lucilla's  bow,  one  of 
those  dainty  projectiles  which  the 
best  of  women  cast  forth  by  times, 
had  ever  been  directed  against  the 
ungrateful  young  person  who  had 
made  so  unprincipled  a  use  of  her 
admittance  into  Grange  Lane ;  and 
the  faithless  gallant  had  not  even 
the  gratification  of  feeling  that  Lu- 
cilla was  "  cool "  to  him.  Whether 
this  singular  self-denial  cost  Miss 
Maijoribanks  any  acute  sv^erings, 
to  be  sure,  nobody  could  tell,  but  ^us 
Chiley  still  marked  with  satialso- 
tion  that  Lucilla,  poor  dear,  was 
able  to  eat  her  dinner,  of  which  she 
had  so  much  need  to  support  her 
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strength ;  and  after  she  had  eaten 
her  dinner  Miss  Marjorihanks  would 
go  upstairs  and  show  herself  just 
as  usual.    She  was  in  perfect  voice, 
and  neither  lost  her  colour,  nor  grew 
thin,  nor  showed  any  of  those  ezter- 
nalsigns  of  a  disappointment  in  love 
with  which  most  people  are  famil- 
iar.   *'It  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, you  know,  if  my  affections  had 
been  engaged,''  she  said  to  her  sole 
and  sympathising  counsellor ;  and 
Mrs  Chiley,  who  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  girls,  became 
more  and  more  of  opinion  that 
such  sense  was  all  but  superhuman. 
Meantime  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion ran  very  high  in  Carlingford 
against  Mr  Cavendish,  who   had 
been  so  popular  a  little  while  be- 
fore.   If  it  had  been  one  of  the 
Miss  Browns,  or  a  niece  of  the 
ColoneFs,  or  indeed  anybody  in 
Orange  Lane,  people  might  have 
passed  over  it — ^but  one  of  Mr  Lake 
the  drawing -master's  daughters  ! 
The  only  person   indifferent  was 
Mrs  Woodbum,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better;  but  then  she  was 
thoughtless,  like  her  brother,  and 
thought  it  all  the  better,  on  the 
whole,  that  he  should  transfer  those 
attentions  which  he  had  been  pay- 
ing   to    Miss    Maijoribanks,    and 
which  in  that  quarter  must  have 
come  to  something,  to  a  little  harm- 
less amusement  with  Barbara,  who, 
after  all,  was  very  handsome,  and 
had  by  times  a  little  air  of  obdur- 
ate stupidity  which  captivated  the 
mixnia    As  for  anything  coming  of 
ihatj  Mrs  Woodbum  rejected  the 
idea  with  a  simplicity  which  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  her  in- 
sight into  other  people's  weaknesses. 
She  could  put  on  Barbara's  stolid 
defiant  look,  and  even  make  her 
eyebrows  square,  and  give  some- 
thing of  an  oblique  gleam  to  her 
eyeSy  with  the  most  perfect  skill 
and  mastery  of  the  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  just  as  stolid 
as  Barbara  in  respect  to  what  was 
going  on  at  her  very  hand,  and  to 
the  oonsequences  which  must  fol- 
low.   She  did  not  want  her  brother 
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to  marry  Miss  Maijoribanks,  and 
yet  she  could  not  have  said  a  word 
against  so  unexceptionable  a  match; 
and  accordingly  it  was  quite  a  satis- 
faction to  her  to  see  him  turned  aside 
in  so  x>erf ectly  legitimate  a  manner. 
She  added  to  her  repertory  a  sketch 
of  Barbara,  at  the  moment  when, 
yielding  to  Mr  Cavendiah's  entreat- 
ies, she  seated  herself  at  the  ])iano 
''for  just  one  song;"  and  being  per- 
fectly successful  in  the  representa- 
tion, Mrs  Woodbum  took  no  further 
care  about  the  matter.  To  be  sure, 
the  hero  was  sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  such  matters  to  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it  when  it  should  be 
the  proper  time. 

Thus  the  affair  progressed  which 
was  to  have  far  more  serious  con- 
sequences than  these  thoughtless 
persons  dreamed  of.  Barbara  as- 
cended again  to  the  heights  of 
exultation  and  enchantment  Per- 
haps she  was  even  a  little  in  love ; 
for,  after  all,  she  was  young,  and 
grateful  to  the  man  who  thus  dis- 
tinguished her  from  the  world.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  house  and  his  position  in  society, 
and  the  prospect  of  unlimited  mH- 
linery,  were  more  to  her  than  Mr 
Cavendish.  All  these  details  were 
not  perhaps  contemplated  by  him- 
self as  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
handsome  contralto.  He  had  not 
begun  to  dream,  as  Barbara  had 
done  for  a  long  time,  of  the  wedding 
breakfast  and  the  orange  blossoms, 
or  even  of  furnishing  a  new  draw- 
ing-room handsomer  &an  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's,  and  giving  parties  which 
should  be  real  parties  and  not  mere 
Thursdays.  None  of  these  imagin- 
ations occupied  Mr  Cavendish  as  he 
followed  Barbara's  glowing  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes  to  his  undoing. 
But  then  if  he  did  not  mean  it  she 
meant  it ;  and,  after  all,  there  are 
occasions  in  which  the  woman's  de- 
termination is  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  So  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  fortun- 
ate that  Lucilla's  affections  were  not 
engaged.    She  behaved  as  nobody 
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else  in  Carlingford  was  capable  of 
behaving,  and  very  few  people  any- 
where, according  to  Mrs  Chiley's 
admiring  belief.  It  was  not  for  a 
vulgar  antagonist  like  Barbara  Lake 
to  toud^  Lucilla.  The  way  in  which 
she  asked  her  to  lunch  and  went 
on  practising  duets  with  her  was 
angelical — ^it  brought  the  tears  to 
Mrs  Chiley's  eyes  ;  and  as  for  the 
domestic  traitor  whom  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  thus  contrived  to  warm 
in  her  magnanimous  bosom,  she  was 
sometimes  so  full  of  spite  and  disap* 
pointment  that  she  could  neither  eat 
her  lunch  nor  go  on  with  her  sing- 
ing. For,  to  be  sure,  the  dearest 
clmiaz  of  her  triumph  was  wanting 
BO  long  as  Lucilla  took  no  notice ; 


and  so  far  from  taking  any  notioe, 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  sweeter  and 
more  friendly  than  usual  in  her 
serene  unconsciousness.  '^  I  am  so 
afraid  you  have  caught  cold," 
Lucilla  would  say ;  *'  if  you  don't 
feel  clear  in  your  lower  notes,  we 
can  pass  over  this  passage,  you  know, 
for  todi^.  You  must  see  papa  be- 
fore you  go  away,  and  he  will  order 
you  something  ;  but,  my  dear  Bar- 
bara, you  must  take  care."  And 
then  Barbara  could  have  eaten  her 
fingers  instead  of  the  gloves  which 
sh^.  kept  biting  in  her  vexation. 
For,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  Miaa  Mar- 
joribanks was  not  jealous,  the  vic- 
tory was  but  half  a  victory  after 
all 
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It  was  thus  that  Miss  Marjori- 
banks went  through  all  the  prelim- 
inary stages,  and  succeeded  finally 
in  making  a  triumph  out  of  what 
would  certainly  have  been  a  defeat, 
and  a  humbling  defeat,  for  anybody 
else.  She  was  much  too  sensible 
to  deceive  herself  on  the  subject,  or 
not  to  be  aware  that  to  have  a 
gentleman  who  was  paying  atten- 
tion to  her  withdrawn  from  her 
side  in  this  open  manner  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world,  was  as  trying 
an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a 
woman.  Fortunately,  as  Lucillasaid, 
her  affections  were  not  engaged  j 
but  then,  apart  from  the  affections, 
there  are  other  sentiments  which 
demand  consideration.  Everybody 
in  Carlingford  (that  ia  to  say,  every- 
body who  was  anybody)  knew  that 
Mr  Cavendish  had  been  paying  her 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
situation  was  one  which  required  the 
most  delicate  skill  to  get  through  it 
successfully.  Besides,  Mias  Maijori- 
banks's  circumstances  were  all  the 
more  difiicult,  since  up  to  this 
moment  she  had  been  perfectly 
sincere  and  natural  in  all  her  pro- 
ceedings. Policy  had  been  con- 
stantly inspired  and  backed  by 
nature  in  the  measures  Lucilla  had 


taken  for  the  organisation  and  wel- 
fare of  her  kingdom,  and  even  what 
people  took  for  the  devereet  cal- 
culation was  in  reality  a  suooesaaon 
of  happy  instincts,  by  means  of 
which,  with  the  sovereignty  of  true 
genius.  Miss  Marjoribanks  managed 
to  please  everybody  by  having  her 
own  way.  A  little  victory  is  almost 
necessary  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  a 
poor  nature  that  does  not  expand 
under  the  stimulus  of  victory ;  bnt 
now  the  young  reformer  had  come 
to  the  second  stage.  For,  to  be  sure, 
that  sort  of  thmg  cannot  last  for 
ever;  and  this  Lucilla,  with  the 
natural  prevision  of  a  ruling  mind, 
had  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 
The  shape  in  which  she  had  feared 
defeat,  if  a  nature  so  full  of  re- 
sources could  ever  be  said  to  fear, 
was  in  that  of  a  breakdown,  when 
all  the  world  was  looking  to  ber 
for  amusement,  or  the  sudden  ap 
pearance  of  a  rival  entertainer  in 
Carlingford  with  superior  powers  : 
though  the  last  was  but  a  dim  and 
improbable  danger,  the  first  was 
quite  possible,  and  might  have 
arrived  at  any  moment  Miss  Mai^ 
joribanks  was  much  too  sensible 
not  to  have  foreseen  this  danger  in 
all  its  shapes,  and  even  in  a  kind 
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of  a  way  to  have  provided  against 
it  But  Providence,  which  had  al- 
ways taken  care  of  her,  as  LuciUa 
piously  concluded,  had  spared  her 
the  trial  in  that  form.  Up  to  this 
moment  it  had  always  providen- 
tially happened  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  Carlingford  were 
*  quite  well  and  disengaged  on  the 
Thursdays.  To  be  sure,  the  ladies 
had  headaches,  and  the  married 
gentlemen  now  and  then  were  out 
of  temper  in  Grange  Lane  as  in  other 
less  favour^  places ;  but  these  so- 
cial accidents  had  been  mercifully 
averted  on  Thursdays,  perhaps  by 
means  of  some  special  celestial 
agency,  perhaps  only  through  that 

food-luck  which  had  been  bom  with 
lucilla.  Not  in  this  vulgar  and  likely 
manner  was  the  trial  of  her  strength 
to  come.  When  she  was  at  the  height 
of  her  success,  and  full  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  knew  that  every- 
body was  remarking  her,  and  that 
from  the  sauces  for  which  the  Doc- 
tor's table  was  once  so  famed,  but 
which  even  Colonel  Chiley  no  longer 
thought  of  identifying  as  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks's,  to  the  fashion  of  the 
high  white  frock  in  which  Lucilla 
had  taught  the  young  ladies  of  Car- 
lingford to  appear  of  an  evening, 
she  was  being  imitated  on  every 
hand, — at  that  moment,  when  an 
ordinary  person  would  have  had  her 
head  turned,  and  gone  wild  with 
too  much  success,  Miss    Marjori- 
banks    suddenly  saw  her  disgon 
approaching  her.     Just  then,  when 
she  could  not  put  on  a  new  ribbon, 
or  do  her  hair  in  a  different  style, 
without  all  Carlingford  knowing  of 
it — at  that  epoch  of  intoxication 
and  triumph  the  danger  came,  sud- 
den, appalling,  and  unlooked  for. 
If    Lucilla  was  staggered  by  the 
encounter,  she  never    showed   it, 
but  met  the  difficulty  like  a  woman 
of  mettle,  and  scorned  to  flinch. 
It  had  come  to  be  summer  weather 
when    the    final    evening   arrived 
upon  which  Mr  Cavendish  forgot 
himself  altogether,  and  went  over 
to  the  insidious  enemy  whom  Miss 
Maijoribanks  had  been  nourishing 


in  her  bosom.  Fifty  eyes  were 
upon  Lucilla  watching  her  conduct 
at  that  critical  moment — fifty  ears 
were  on  the  strain  to  divine  her 
sentiments  in  her  voice,  and  to  catch 
some  intonation  at  least  which 
should  betray  her  consciousness  of 
what  was  going  on.  But  if  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  biographer  has  fitly 
discharged  his  duty,  the  readers  of 
this  history  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  divining  that  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectators  got  no  satisfaction 
from  Ludlla.  Many  people  even 
supposed  she  had  not  remarked 
anything,  her  composure  was  so 
perfect  No  growing  red  or  grow- 
ing pale,  no  harsh  notes  in  her 
voice,  nor  evidence  of  distracted  at- 
tention, betrayed  that  her  mind  was 
elsewhere  while  she  was  attending 
to  her  guests ;  and  yet,  to  be  sure, 
she  saw,  just  as  other  people  did, 
that  Barbara,  all  flushed  and  crimson, 
with  her  eyes  blazing  under  their 
sullen  brows,  stood  in  a  glow  of 
triumph  at  the  open  window,  with 
Mr  Cavendish  in  devoted  attend- 
ance, a  captive  at  her  chariot-wheels. 
Matters  had  been  progressing  to 
this  point  for  some  time ;  but  yet 
the  two  culprits  had  never  before 
showed  themselves  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  propriety.  Instead  of 
fainting  or  getting  pale,  or  show- 
ing any  other  symptoms  of  violent 
despite,  Lucilla  went  upon  her 
airy  way,  indirectly  approaching 
this  point  of  interest.  When  she 
came  up  to  that  group,  which  Mrs 
Chiley  kept  regarding  as  if  her 
kind  old  .countenance,  garlanded 
in  her  prettiest  cap,  was  a  Medusa 
head,.  Miss  Marjoribanks  made  a 
pause,  and  all  Carlingford  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  felt  its  heart  stand 
still,  to  observe  the  conflict.  But 
then  the  conflict  was  an  utterly 
unequal  one,  and  few  people  could* 
have  any  doubt  of  the  result. 
"  Barbara,"  said  LuciUa,  "  do  put 
your  shawl  on  when  you  go  to  the 
window.  You  will  lose  your  voice, 
and  then  what  shall  we  all  do  ?  Mr 
Cavendish,  please  to  take  her  away 
from  the  window — teke  her  out  of 
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the  draught.  I  wonder  what  you 
can  be  thinking  of  to  let  her  stand 
there.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  would  all  say  if  she  were  to  lose 
her  voice." 

And  when  she  had  said  this,  Lu- 
cilla  plunged  once  more  into  the 
vortex  of  her  guests.  If  she  was 
affronted,  or  if  she  was  wounded, 
nobody  found  it  out;  and  when 
Mrs  Chiley  offered  the  tribute  of 
her  indignation  and  sympathy,  it 
has  already  been  recorded  how  her 
young  friend  responded  to  her. 
"  Fortunately  my  affections  never 
were  engaged,''  Lucilla  said,  and  no 
doubt  that  was  a  great  advantage ; 
but  then,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
other  things  besides  affections  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  woman 
whom  you  have  been  kind  to,  snaps 
up  the  man  who  has  been  paying 
attention  to  you,  not  only  before 
your  eyes,  but  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world.  The  result  of  her 
masterly  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  that  her  defeat  became,  as  we 
have  said,  a  triumph  for  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks.  To  be  sure,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  the  sweets  of  their 
mutual  regard,  the  two  criminals 
found  compensation  for  the  disap- 
proval of  the  spectators;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  way 
in  which  Carlingf ord  turned  its  cold 
shoulder  on  its  early  favourite.  *'  I 
never  imagined  Cavendish  was  such 
a  fool,"  Mr  Centum  said,  who  was  a 
man  of  few  words ;  "  if  he  likes  that 
style  of  philandering,  it  is  nothing  to 
me,  but  he  need  not  make  an  idiot 
of  himself."  As  for  Mr  Woodbum, 
he,  as  was  natural,  inflicted  vicari- 
ous punishment  upon  his  wife.  "  It 
must  be  all  your  fault,"  he  growled, 
when  he  was  taking  her  home,  and 
had  her  at  his  mercy,  with  that  logic 
peculiar  to  a  married  man;  "you 
•ought  to  tell  him  he's  making  an  ass 
of  hiniself.  Why  tiie  deuce  do  you 
let  him  go  on  with  that  tomfoolery  1 
He'll  lose  all  his  chances  in  life,  and 
then,  I  hope,  you'll  be  satisfied. 
You  women  can  never  see  an  inch 
before  your  own  noses ! "  cried  the 
uncivil  husband ;  which,  it  must  be 


confessed,  was  rather  hard  upon 
poor  Mrs  Woodbum,  who  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  had  in- 
deed calculated  upon  perfecting  her 
sketch  of  Barbara  in  the  quietness 
of  the  walk  home;  for  as  every- 
body lived  in  Grange  Lane,  car- 
riages were  not  necessary  for  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  guests.  They  flitted 
out  and  in  in  the  moonlight  with 
pretty  scarfs  thrown  over  their 
heads  and  laced  handkerchiefs 
tied  under  their  chins,  and  made 
Grange  Lane,  between  the  two 
straight  lines  of  garden -wall, 
like  a  scene  in  a  masquerade 
on  the  Thursday  evenings.  And 
while  Mr  Cavendish  was  thus  suf- 
fering by  deputy  the  contempt  of 
his  former  admirers,  Lucilla,  by 
herself  in  the  abandoned  drawing- 
room,  was  thinking  over  the  even- 
ing with  a  severe  but  on  the  whole 
satisfactory  self-examination.  After 
the  first  shock,  which  she  had  en- 
countered with  so  much  courage, 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  rather  grate- 
ful than  otherwise  to  Providence, 
which  had  brought  the  necessary 
trial  upon  her  in  this  form.  If  it 
had  been  a  breakdown  and  humil- 
iating failure  instead,  how  different 
would  her  sensations  have  been ! 
and  LuciUa  was  quite  consciooa 
that  such  a  thing  might  have  oc- 
curred. It  might  have  occnned 
to  her,  as  it  had  done  to  so  many 
people,  to  see  Thursday  come 
round  with  a  failure  of  all  that 
made  Thursday  agreeable.  Lady 
Bichmond  might  have  had  her 
influenza  that  day,  and  little  Henry 
Centum  his  sudden  attack,  which 
had  kept  his  mother  in  conversation 
ever  since,  and  Mrs  Woodbum  one 
of  her  bad  headaches ;  and  as  forthe 
Miss  Browns,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  Lucilla's  habitoal 
good  fortune  which  prevented  them 
from  having  blacked  their  fingeis 
with  their  photography  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  per- 
fectly unpresentable.  Or,  to  turn 
to  another  chapter  of  accidents, 
the  last  duet,  which  Barbara  had 
insisted  upon  singing  without  prch 
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per  practice,  might  have  broken 
down    utterly.      None    of    these 
things  had  happened,  and  Lucilla 
drew  a  long  breath  of  gratitude 
as  she  thought  how  fortunate  she 
had  been  in  all  these  particulars. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  trial  of  one  kind  or  other; 
and  the  modest  but  intense  grati- 
fication of  having  stood  the  test 
diffused  itself  like  a  balm  through 
her  bosom.    No  doubt  she  would 
have  felt,  like  most  people,  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  snubbing  Barbara; 
but  then  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a   sweetness  in  sacrificing 
such  impulses  to  the  sacred  sense 
of  duty  and  the  high  aims  of  genius 
which  is  still  more  attractive  to 
a  well-regulated  mind.    Miss  Mar- 
joribanks    herself    put    out    the 
candles,  and  went  to  her  own  room 
with  that  feeling  of  having    ac- 
quitted herself  satisfactorily  which 
many  people  think  to  be  the  high- 
est gratification  of  which  the  mind 
is  capable.    After  all,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  Mr  Cavendish 
would  be   M.P.    for   Carlingford. 
Mr  Chiltem  might  live  for  twenty 
years,  or  he  even  might  get  better, 
which  was  more  unlikely ;  or  sup- 
posing him  to  be  comfortably  dis- 
]K)sed  of,  nobody  could  say  with 
any  certainty  that  some  man  un- 
known at  present  in  Carlingford 
might  not  start  up  all  of  a  sudden 
and  gain  the  most  sweet  voices  of 
the  shopkeepers,  who  were,  to  be 
sure,  the  majority  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  quite  outnumbered  Orange 
Lane.     It  was  thus  that  Lucilla 
consoled  herself  as  she  went  to  her 
maiden  retirement ;  and  it  wUl  be 
seen  that  in  all  this  she  made  very 
small  account  of  Barbara,  who  was 
at  that  moment  hoping  that  Miss 
Maijoribanks  hated  her,  and  mak- 
ing fancy  pictures  of   her  rival's 
despair.     But  then  there  could  not 
be  a  moment's  doubt  that  Barbara 
Lake  was  a  foeman  quite  unworthy 
of  Lucilla's  steel 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Dr 
Maijoribanks  remained  an  amused 
spectator,  and   chuckled   a  little 


quietly,  without  saying  anything 
to  anybody,  over  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  The  Doctor  knew  all  about 
everybody  in  Carlingford,  and  he 
had  never  been  an  enthusiast  in 
favour  of  Mrs  Woodbum's  brother, 
notwithstanding  that  the  young 
man  had  been  received  so  warmly 
into  society  as  one  of  the  Caven- 
dishes. Perhaps  Dr  Maijoribanks 
being  Scotch,  and  having  a  turn 
for  genealogy,  found  the  descrip- 
tion a  little  vague ;  but  at  all 
events  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  laughed  to  himself  as  he  re- 
tired from  the  scene  of  his  daugh- 
ter's trial  Perhaps  the  Doctor 
thought,  in  a  professional  point 
of  view,  that  a  little  discipline  of 
this  description  would  be  useful  to 
Lucilla.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  her  to  find  out 
that---though  she  had  managed 
to  slip  the  reins  out  of  his  hands, 
and  get  the  control  of  affairs  with 
a  skUl  which  amused  the  Doc- 
tor, and  made  him  a  little  proud 
of  her  abilities,  even  though  he 
was  himself  the  victim — she  could 
not  go  on  always  unchecked  in  her 
triumphant  career,  but  must  endure 
like  other  people  an  occasional  de- 
feat. No  doubt,  had  Lucilla  been 
really  worsted,  paternal  feeling 
would  have  interposed,  and  Dr 
Maijoribanks  would  to  some  ex- 
tent have  suffered  in  her  suffering; 
but  then  the  case  was  different,  and 
nobody  required,  as  it  turned  out, 
to  suffer  for  LucDla.  The  Doctor 
was  pleased  she  had  shown  so 
much  spirit,  and  pleased  also  to  see 
how  entirely  she  had  discomfited 
her  antagonists,  and  turned  the 
tables  upon  the  "  young  puppy,"  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence  ;  and 
withal  Dr  Maijoribanks  chuckled 
a  little  in  his  secret  heart  over  the 
event  itself,  and  concluded  that  it 
would  do  Lucilla  good.  She  had 
vanquished  Nancy,  and  by  a  skil- 
ful jerk  taken  the  reins  out  of  his 
own  experienced  hands.  It  is  true 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Doctor  was  conscious  that  he  had 
been  on  the  whole  veiy  wisely  go- 
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vemed  since  bifl  abdication,  but 
yet  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
young  conqueror  should  feel  herself 
human ;  so  that  nobody  except 
Mrs  Chiley  felt  that  mingled  rage 
and  disappointment  with  which 
Barbara  Lake  had  hoped  to  inspire 
Lucilla's  bosom  ;  and  Mrs  Chiley, 
so  to  speak,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  As  for  Barbara  herself,  she  re- 
turned home  in  a  state  of  mingled 
spite  and  exultation  and  disgust, 
which  filled  her  sister  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"She  is  such  an  actor,  you 
know,"  Barbara  said ;  ''  she  never 
will  give  in  to  let  you  know  how 
she  is  feeling — not  if  she  can  help 
it ;  but  for  all  that  she  must  have 
felt  it.  Nobody  could  help  feeling 
it,  thouffh  she  carried  it  off  so  welL 
I  knew  now  it  would  be,  as  soon  as 
I  had  on  a  dress  that  was  fit  to  be 
seen." 

"  What  is  it  that  she  could  not 
help  feeling )"  said  Rose.  '' I  sup- 
pose it  is  Lucilla  you  mean  1 " 

"I  should  like  to  know  what 
right  she  had  to  be  kind  to  me," 
cried  Barbara,  all  glowing  in  her 
stdlen  but  excited  beauty ;  "  and 
invite  me  there,  and  introduce  me 
in  her  grand  way,  as  if  she  was  any 
better  than  I  am  !  And  then  to 
look  at  all  her  India  muslins ;  but 
I  knew  it  would  be  different  as  soon 
as  I  had  a  decent  dress,"  said  the 
contralto,  rising  up  to  contemplate 
herself  in  the  little  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece. 

This  conversation  took  place  in 
Mr  Lake's  little  parlour,  where  Rose 
had  been  waiting  for  her  sister, 
and  where  Barbara's  white  dress 
made  an  unusual  radiance  in  the 
dim  and  partially-lighted  room. 
Bose  herself  was  all  shrouded  up  in 
her  morning  dress,  with  her  pretty 
round  arms  and  shoulders  lost  to 
the  common  view.  She  had  been 
amusing  herself  as  she  waited  by 
working  at  a  comer  of  that  great 
design  which  was  to  win  the  prize 
on  a  later  occasion.  Readers  of 
this  history  who  have  studied  the 
^ers  will  remember  that 


Rose's  tastes  in  ornamentation  were 
very  clearly  defined  for  so  young  a 
person.  Instead  of  losing  herself 
in  vague  garlands  of  impossible 
flowers,  the  young  artist  clung  with 
the  tenacity  of  first  love  to  the  thistle 
leaf,  which  had  been  the  foundation 
of  her  early  triumphs.  Her  mind 
was  full  of  it  even  while  she  receiv- 
ed and  listened  to  Barbara ;  whether 
to  treat  it  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  bringing  in  the  rose  and 
shamrock,  which  was  a  perfectly 
allowable  proceeding,  though  per- 
haps not  original — or  whether  she 
should  yield  to  the  "sweet  feeling" 
which  had  been  so  oonspicuous  in 
her  flounce,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Marlborough  -  House  gentlemen — 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  she 
should  handle  the  subject  in  a 
boldly  naturalistic  way,  and  use  her 
spikes  with  freedom, — was  a  ques- 
tion which  occupied  at  that  mo- 
ment all  Rose's  faculties.  Even 
while  she  asked  Barbara  what  the 
subject  was  on  which  Lucilla  might 
be  supposed  to  be  excited,  she  was 
within  herself  thinking  out  this 
difficult  idea — all  the  more  difificult, 
perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  since  the  design  in  this 
case  was  not  for  a  flounce,  in  which 
broad  handHng  \&  practicable,  but 
for  a  veil. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in 
that  foolish  way,"  said  Rose ;  *'  no- 
body need  be  any  better  than  yon, 
as  you  say.  To  be  sure,  we  don't 
live  in  Orange  Lane,  nor  keep  a 
carriage  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  re- 
collect that  these  are  only  acciden- 
tal circumstances.  As  for  dress,  I 
don't  see  that  you  require  it ;  our 
position  is  so  clearly  defined;  we 
are  a  family  of ^" 

"  Oh,  for  goodness  gracious  sake, 
do  be  quiet  with  your  family  of  ar- 
tists," cried  Barbara.  "  Speak  for 
yourself,  if  you  please.  I  am  not 
an  artist,  and  never  will  be,  I  can 
tell  you.  There  are  better  places 
to  live  in  than  Orange  Ijine ;  and 
as  for  keeping  a  carriage,  I  would 
never  call  a  little  bit  of  a  brougham 
a  carriage,  if  it  was  me.    Ladlla 
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made  believe  to  take  no  notice,  bnt  ing,  and  she  was  a  little  in  love,  in 

she  did  not  deceive  me  with  that  her  way,  as  welL 

She  was  as  disappointed  as  ever  ''  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 

she  could  be— I  daresay  now  she's  about  it,"  said  Hose,  who  was  so 

sittinff  crying  over   it.      I  never  much  moved  as  to  forget  even  her 

woold  have  cared  one  straw  if  I  design.    ''  I  can't  think  how  it  is 

had  not  wanted  to  serve  Lucilla  you  have  no  sense  of  honour,  and 

out!"  cried  the  contralto,  with  en-  you  one  of  the  Lakes.    I  would 

ergy.  She  was  still  standing  before  not  be  a  traitor  for  a  dozen  Mr 

the  glass  pulling  her  black  hair  Cavendishes!"  cried  Rose,  in  the 

about  into  new  combinations,  and  force  of  ler   indignation.      "  He 

studying  the  effect ;    and  as  for  must  be  a  cheat,  since  you  are  a 

Eose,    she  too   looked   up,   and,  traitor.    If  he  was  a  true  man  he 

seem^  her  sister's  face  reflected  in  would  have  found  you  out." 

the  ^ass,  made  the  discovery  that  "  You  had  better  be  quiet.  Rose," 

there  was  something  like  grimace  said  Barbara;  "  you  may  be  sure  I 

in  the  countenance,  and  paused  in  shall  never  do  anything  for  you 

the  midst  of  her  meditations  with  after  we  are  married,  if  you  talk 

her  pencil  in  her  hand.  like  that ;  and  then  you'll  be  sorry 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  draw-  enough." 

ing,"  said  Rose ;  "  I  wish  you  would  "  After  you  are  married  I  has  he 

not  do  that  so  often.    When  the  asked  you  to  marry  him  % "  cried 

facial  angle  is  disturbed  to  that  ex-  Rose.  She  pushed  away  her  design 

tent But  about  Lucilla,  I  think  with  both  her  hands  in  the  vehe- 

you  are  excessively  ungrateful,  mence  of  her  feelings,  and  regarded 
Qratitiide  is  not  a  servile  senti-  her  sister  with  eyes  which  blazed, 
ment,"  said  the  little  Preraphael-  but  which  were  totally  different  in 
ite,  with  a  rising  colour.  "  It  is  a  their  blazing  from  those  which 
slavish  sort  of  idea  to  think  any  burned  under  Barbara's  level  eye- 
one  has  done  you  an  injury  by  be^  brows.  It  was  too  plain  a  ques- 
ing  kind  to  you.  If  that  is  the  sort  tion  to  have  a  plain  answer.  Bar- 
of  thing  you  are  going  to  talk  of,  I  bara  only  lighted  her  candle  in 
think  yon  bad  better  go  to  bed."  reply,  and  smiled  and  shook  her 

''  Then  I  will,  and  I  sha'n't  tell  head, 
you  anything,"  said  Barbara,  an-  '*  Yon  don't  suppose  I  am  go- 
grily — ^*^  you  are  so  poor- spirited,  ing  to  answer  after  your  insulting 
For  my  part,  do  you  think  I'd  ever  ways,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  can- 
have  gone  to  help  Lucilla  and  sing  die ;  and  she  swept  out  of  the  room 
for  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  her  white  dress  with  a  sense  of 
if  it  had  not  been  to  better  mjrself  )  pleasure  in  leaving  this  grand  point 
Nor  I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  unsettled.    To  be  sure,  Mr  Caven- 
him  just  at  first,  if  it  hadn't  been  dish  had  not  yet  asked  that  im- 
to  spite  A^r.    And  I've  done  it  too.  portant  question ;  but  then  the  fu- 
I'd  just  like  to  look  in  at  her  room  ture  was  all  before  them,  and  the 
window  and  see  what  she's  about,  way  dear.  As  for  Rose,  she  clenched 
I  daresay  she  is  crying  her  eyes  out,  her  little  fists  with  a  gesture  that 
for  all  her  looking  as  if  she  took  no  would  have  been  too  forcible  for 
notice.    I  know  better  than  to  think  any  one  who  was  not  an  artist,  and 
she  doesn't  care.    And,  Rose,  he's  a  member  of  a  family  of  artists, 
such  a  dear,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  "  To  think  she  should  be  one  of 
laugh  of  excitement.    To  be  sure,  us,  and  not  to  know  what  honour 
what  she  wanted  was  to  be  Mrs  Car  means,"  said  Rose;  ''and  as   for 
vendish,  and  to  have  a  handsome  this  man,  he  must  be  a  cheat  him- 
houseand  a  great  many  nice  dresses ;  self,  or  he  would  find  her  out." 
but  at  the  same  time  she  was  young.  This  was  how  Mr  Cavendish's 
and  Mr  Cavendish  was  good-look-  defection  from  Lucilla  took  place; 
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and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  event  was 
received  by  everybody  very  mach 
as  little  Bose  Lake  received  it. 
And  as  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  if 
Barbara  could  have  had  the  mali- 
cious satisfaction  of  looking  in  at 
the  window,  she  would  have  been 
mortified  to  find  that  right-minded 


young  woman  sleeping  the  de^  of 
the  just  and  innocent,  and  enjoy- 
ing repose  as  profound  and  agree- 
able as  if  there  had  been  no  Mr 
Cavendish  in  the  world,  not  to 
speak  of  Carlingf ord ; — ^which,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  result  to  be  greatly  at- 
tributed to  Lucilla's  perfect  heilth, 
and  entire  satisfaction  with  herself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


This  event  was  of  far  too  much 
importance  in  the  limited  world  of 
Orange  Lane  to  pass  over  without 
some  of  the  many  commentaries 
which  were  going  on  upon  the  sub- 
ject coming  to  the  ears  of  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  who  was  the  person 
principally  concerned.  As  for  the 
Doctor,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
was  so  far  lost  to  a  sense  of  his 

Eatemal  duties  as  to  chuckle  a 
ttle  within  himself  over  the  acci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  Lucilla. 
It  had  done  her  no  harm,  and  Dr 
Maijoribanks  permitted  himself  to 
regard  the  occurrence  in  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  as  supplying 
a  little  alterative  which  he  could 
scarcely  administer  himself ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  physicians  are 
seldom  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  their  own  families.  He  was 
more  jocose  than  usual  at  breakfast 
for  some  days  following,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  Thursday, 
asked  if  everybody  was  to  come  as 
usud,  with  a  significance  which  did 
not  escape  the  young  mistress  of 
the  house. 

"  You  know  best,  papa,"  she  said, 
cheerfully,  as  she  poured  him  out  his 
coffee :  '*  if  there  is  anybody  who  is 
ill  and  can't  come,  it  must  be  your 
fault — but  I  did  not  hear  that  any 
one  was  ilL" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  quiet  laugh;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  be  good 
sport  to  see  Cavendish  come  into 
the  drawing-room  all  by  himself 
without  any  support,  and  make  his 
appearance  before  Miss  Maijori- 
buiks,  and  do  his  best  to  be  agree- 


able, with  an  awful  consciousness 
of  his  bad  behaviour,  and  nobody 
sufficiently  benevolent  to  help  him 
out  The  Doctor  thought  it  would 
serve  him  right,  but  yet  he  was 
not  sufficiently  irritated  nor  suffi- 
ciently sympathetic  to  lose  any  of 
the  humour  of  the  situation ;  and  it 
was  with  a  little  zest,  as  for  some> 
thing  especially  piquant,  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  evening.  As 
for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  too  re- 
cognised the  importance  of  the  oocar 
sion.  She  resolved  to  produce  that 
evening  a  new  platj  which  had  oc- 
cupied a  comer  of  her  busy  mind 
for  some  time  past  It  was  an  era 
which  called  for  a  new  step  in  ad- 
vance. She  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow to  wait  the  appearance  of 
Nancy,  with  various  novel  com- 
binations floating  in  her  creative 
brain.  Her  first  chapter  seemed  to 
Lucilla's  eyes  to  be  achieved  and 
concluded  She  had  had  much 
success,  in  which  a  mind  ci  correct 
sentiments  could  not  but  find  canae 
of  satisfaction;  and  now  was  the 
time  to  enter  upon  a  second  and 
still  more  important  st^e.  While 
she  was  revolving  these  ideas  in 
her  mind,  Nancy  came  in  with 
more  than  her  usual  briskness.  It 
is  true  that  Lucilla  had  her  house- 
hold well  in  hand,  and  possessed 
the  faculty  of  government  to  a  re- 
markable extent;  but  still,  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  it  was  a 
serious  business  to  propose  a  new 
dish  to  Nancy.  Dr  Maijoribanks's 
factotum  was  a  woman  of  gmiua 
in  her  way,  and  by  no  means  un- 
enlightened or  an  enemy  of  pro- 
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gress ;  but  then  she  had  a  weakness 
common  to  many  persons  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  decided  char- 
acter. When  there  was  anything 
new  to  be  introduced,  Nancy  Uked 
to  be  herself  the  godmother  of 
the  interesting  novelty  ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  her  place,  and  Miss 
Lucilla,  though  she  was  very  clever, 
was  not  to  be  expected  to  under- 
stand what  came  in  best  with  the 
other  dishes  for  a  dinner.  ''  I  ain't 
one  as  goes  just  upon  fish  and  flesh 
and  fowl,  like  some  as  call  them- 
selves cooks,"  Nancy  said.  ^^  If  I 
have  a  failing,  it*s  for  things  as 
suits.  When  it's  brown,  meJce  it 
brown,  and  don't  be  mean  about 
the  gravy-beef  —  that's  my  prin- 
ciple; and  when  it  ain't  brown, 
mind  what  you're  ardoing  of — and 
don't  go  and  throw  a  heap  of  en- 
trys  and  things  at  a  gentleman's 
head  without  no  'armony.  I  always 
says  to  Miss  Lucilla  as  'armony's 
the  thing ;  and  when  I've  set  it  all 
straight  in  my  mind,  I  ain't  one  as 
likes  to  be  put  out,"  Nancy  would 
add,  with  a  gleam  of  her  eye  which 
betokened  mischief.  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  was  much  too  sensible  not 
to  be  aware  of  this  peculiarity; 
and  accordingly  she  cleared  her 
throat  with  something  as  near 
nervousness  as  was  possible  to  Lu- 
cilla before  she  opened  her  lips  to 
propose  the  innovation.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  as  a  general  rule,  did  not 
show  much  nervousness  in  her  deal- 
ings with  her  prime-minister,  any 
more  than  in  her  demeanour  to- 
wards the  less  important  members 
of  society;  and  consequently  Nancy 
remarked  the  momentary  timidity, 
and  a  flash  of  sjrmpathy  and  indig- 
nation took  the  place  of  the  usual 
impulse  of  defiance. 

**  1  heard  as  master  said,  there 
was  some  ^ntleman  as  wasn't  Sr 
coming,"  said  Nancy.  "  Not  as  one 
makes  no  difference  in  a  dinner ; 
but  I  allays  likes  to  know.  I  don't 
like  no  waste,  for  my  part.  I  ain't  one 
as  calk'lates  too  close,  but  if  there's 
one  thing  as  I  hates  like  poison, 
if  s  waste.    I  said  as  I  would  ask, 


for  Thomas  ain't  as  correct  as  could 
be  wished.  Is  it  one  less  than  usual, 
Miss  Lucilla )"  said  Nancy;  and  it 
was  Lucilla's  fault  if  she  did  not 
understand  the  profound  and  indig- 
nant sympathy  in  Nancy's  voice. 

''  Oh,  no;  it  is  just  the  usual 
number,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
"  It  was  only  a  joke  of  papa's — 

they  are  all  just  as  usual "    And 

here  Lucilla  paused.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  dish  she  wanted, 
but  Nancy  thought  she  was  thinking 
of  Mr  Cavendish,  who  had  treated 
her  so  badly.  She  studied  the 
countenance  of  her  young  mistress 
with  the  interest  of  a  woman  who 
has  had  her  experiences,  and  knows 
how  little  Theff  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Nancy  murmured  "  Poor 
dear!"  under  her  breath,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  and  then  a 
brilliant  inspiration  came  to  her 
mind  Few  people  have  the  gift 
of  interfering  successfully  in  such 
cases,  but  then  to  offer  consolation 
is  a  Christian  duty,  especially  when 
one  has  the  confidence  that  to  give 
consolation  is  in  one's  power. 

"  Miss  Lucilla,  I  would  say,  as 
you've  been  doing  too  much,  if  any- 
body was  to  ask  me,"  said  Nancy, 
moved  by  this  generous  impulse, 
"  all  them  practisings  and  things. 
They're  well  enough  for  young  ladies 
as  ain't  got  nothing  else  to  do ;  but 
yoa  as  has  such  a  deal  in  your  hands 

If  there  was  any  little  thing 

as  you  coald  fancy  for  dinner,"  said 
Nancy,  in  her  most  bland  accents; 
"I've  set  it  all  down  as  I  thought 
would  be  nicest,  allays  if  you  ap- 
proves. Miss  Lucilla  ;  but  if  there 
was  any  little  thing  as  you  could 

fancy "    "  Poor  dear,  it's  all  as 

we  can  do,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. The  faithless  could  not  be 
brought  back  again ;  but  Ariadne 
might  at  least  have  any  little  thing 
she  could  fancy  for  dinner,  which, 
indeed,  is  a  very  general  treatment 
of  such  a  case  on  the  part  of  per- 
plexed sympathisers  who  do  not 
know  what  to  say. 

Lucilla  was  so  excited  for  the 
moment  by  this  unusual  evidence 
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of  her  own  good  fortune,  that  she 
had  almost  spoiled  all  by  sitting 
straight  up  and  entering  with  her 
usual  energy  into  the  discussion — 
but  instinct  saved  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  from  this  mistake.  She  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  instead  of  having 
a  fight  with  Nancy,  and  getting  a 
reluctant  consent,  and  still  more 
reluctant  execution  of  the  novelty, 
Lucilla  felt  that  she  was  doing  that 
excellent  woman  a  favour  by  nam- 
ing her  new  dish.  Nancy  approved 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  enthusiastic. 
"  I  always  said  as  she  had  a  deal  of 
sense,"  she  said  afterwards,  trium- 
phantly. "  There  ain't  one  young 
lady  in  a  hundred  as  knows  what's 
good  for  her,  like  Miss  Lucilla."  But 
notwithstanding  this  fervent  decla- 
ration of  approval,  Nancy,  softened 
as  she  was,  could  not  but  linger, 
when  all  was  concluded,  to  give  a 
little  advice. 

'*  I  wouldn't  worrit  myself  with  all 
them  practisings.  Miss  Lucilla,  if  I 
was  you,"  said  her  faithful  retainer. 
"  They're  a  deal  too  much  for  you. 
I've  took  the  liberty,  when  all  was 
cleaned  up,  to  go  on  the  stair  and 
listen  a  bit,  and  there  ain't  nothing 
to  equal  it  when  you're  a-singing 
by  yourself.  I  don't  think  nothing 
of  them  duets — and  as  for  that  bold- 
faced brasen  thing ^" 

''Oh,  Nancy,  hush!"  said  Lu- 
cilia;  **  Miss  Lake  has  a  beautiful 
voice.  If  she  does  not  look  quite 
like  a  lady,  it  is  not  her  fault,  poor 
thing.  She  has  no  mamma  to  set 
her  right,  you  know.  She  is  the 
best  assistant  I  have— she  and  Mr 
Cavendish,"  said  Lucilla,  sweetly ; 
and  she  gave  Nancy  a  look  which 
moved  the  faithful  servant  almost 
to  tears,  though  she  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  that  weakness.  Nancy 
retired  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
determination  to  exert  herself  to 
the  utmost  for  the  preparation  of 
the  little  dish  which  Lucilla  fan- 
cied. "  But  I  wouldn't  worrit 
about  them  duets,"  she  said  again, 
as  she  left  the  room.  ''  I  wouldn't, 
not   if  I  yras  you,  Miss  LucUla, 


asking  pardon  for  the  liberty:  as  for 
having  no  mamma,  you  have  no 
mamma  yourself,  and  yon  the  young 
lady  as  is  most  thought  upon  in 
Carlingford,  and  sa  different  from 
that  brazen-faced  thing,  with  her 

red  cheeks " 

"  Hush,  oh  hush,  Nancy,"  LudDa 
said,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair ; 
but  Miss  Marjoribanks,  after  all,  was 
only  human,  and  she  was  not  so  dis- 
tressed by  these  unpolished  epithets 
applied  to  her  e^dlabarateur  as  she 
might  or  perhaps  ought  to  have 
beeoi.  ''  Poor  Barbara !  I  wish  she 
could  only  look  a  little  bit  like  a 
lady,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  so 
proceeded  with  her  preparations  for 
the  evening.  She  had  all  her  plans 
matured,  and  she  felt  quite  com* 
fortable  about  that  Thursday  whidi 
all  her  friends  were  thinking  would 
be  rather  trying  to  Lucilla.  To  tell 
the  truth,  when  a  thing  became 
rather  trying,  Ludlla's  spirits  rose. 
Mr  Cavendish's  desertion  was  x>6r- 
haps,  on  the  whole,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  exhilaration  of 
a  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  She 
too  began  to  forecast,  like  her  father, 
the  possibilities  of  the  evening,  and 
to  think  of  Mr  Cavendish  coming 
in  to  dinner  when  there  was  nobody 
to  support  him,  and  not  even  a 
crowd  of  people  to  retire  among. 
Would  he  run  the  risk  of  coming, 
under  the  circumstances  1  or,  if  he 
came,  would  he  prostrate  himself 
as  he  had  done  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, and  return  to  his  allegiance  t 
This  question  roused  LudUa  to  a 
degree  of  energy  unusual  even  to 
her  who  was  always  energetic  I* 
was  then  that  the  brilliant  idea 
struck  her  of  adjourning  to  the  gar- 
denin  the  evening — a  practice  which 
was  received  with  such  enthusiasm 
in  Carlingford,  where  the  gardens 
were  so  pretty.  She  put  on  her  hat 
directly  and  went  down-stairs,  and 
called  the  gardener  to  consult  him 
about  it ;  and  it  was  thus  that  she 
was  employed  when  Mrs  Chiley 
rang  the  bell  at  the  garden -gate. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else  in  Car- 
lingf  Old,  Lucilla  would  have  led  her 
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back  again  to  the  honse,  and  said 
nothing  about  the  subject  of  her 
conference  with  the  gardener;  for  it 
is  always  best,  as  all  judicious  per- 
sons are  aware,  not  to  forestall  these 
little  arrangements  which  make  so 
agreeable  a  surprise  at  the  moment; 
but  then  Mrs  Chileywas  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  special  confidant    The 
old  lady  had  her  face  full  of  busi- 
ness that  bright  morning.  She  list- 
ened to  what  her  young  friend  pro- 
posed, but  without  hearing  it,  and 
said,  '*  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  charming,''  without  the 
▼ery  least  notion  what  it  was  she 
applauded.    '*  Let  us  go  in  and  sit 
down  a  moment,  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  Lucilla,''  Mrs 
Chiley  said;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  drawing-room  and  shut 
the  door,  the  ColoneFs  wife  gave 
her  favourite  a  kiss,  and  looked 
anxiously  in  her  face.    "  You  have 
not  been  to  see  me  since  Monday," 
said  Mrs  Chiley.    '*  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  well,  or  you  could  not  have 
stayed  away  so  long ;  but  if  you  did 
not  feel  equal  to  going  out,  why  did 
not  you  send  for  me,  Lucilla,  my 
poor  dear  1 "  Though  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  thoughts  at  that  moment 
were  full  of  the  garden,  and  not  in 
the  least  occupied  with  those  more 
troublesome  matters  which  procured 
for  her  Mrs  Chiley's  sympathy,  she 
placed  the  kind  old  lady  in  the 
most    easy  chair,  and   sat    down 
by  her,  as  Mrs  Chiley  liked  to  see 
a  young  creature  do.    LuciUa's  af- 
fairs were  too   important   to   be 
trusted  to  a  young  confidante  of  her 
own   age;  but  even  a  person  of 
acknowledged  genius  like  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks is  the  better  of  some  one 
to  whom  she  can  open  up  her  breast. 
"  Dear  Mrs  ChUey ! "  said.Lucilla, 
*^  I  am  quite  well,  and  I  meant  to 
have  come  to  see  you  to-day." 

**My  poor  dear ! "  said  Mrs  Chiley 
again.  "You  say  you  are  quite 
welly  for  you  have  such  a  spirit ; 
bat  I  can  see  what  you  have  been 
going  through.  I  don't  understand 
how  you  can  keep  on,  and  do  so 
much.     But  it  was  not  that  that 


brought  me  here.  There  is  some 
one  coming  to  Carlingford  that  I 
want  you  to  meet,  LuciUa.  He  is  a 
relation  of  Mary  Chiley's  husband, 
and  as  she  does  not  get  on  very  well 
with  them,  you  know,  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  civiL  And  they 
say  he  is  a  very  nice  man;  and 
young — enough,"  said  Mrs  Chiley, 
with  a  look  of  some  anxiety,  paus- 
ing to  see  the  e£fect  produced  upon 
Lucilla  by  her  words. 

Miss  Maijoribanks  had  not,  as 
she  once  confessed,  a  very  vivid 
sense  of  humour,  but  she  laughed  a 
little,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  the  old 
lady's  anxious  look.  "Don't  be 
sorry  for  me,"  she  said ; "  I  told  you 
that  fortunately  my  affections  were 
not  engaged.  I  don't  want  any 
new  gentleman  introduced  to  me. 
If  that  was  what  I  was  thinking  of, 
I  never  need  have  come  home," 
Lucilla  said,  with  a  little  dignity  ; 
and  yet,  to  be  sure,  she  was  natur- 
aUy  curious  to  know  who  the  new 
man,  who  was  very  nice  and  young 
—enough,  could  be;  for  such  ap- 
paritions were  not  too  plentiful  in 
Carlingford;  and  it  did  not  seem 
in  reason  that  an  individual  of  this 
interesting  description  could  come 
out  of  Colonel  Chiley's  house. 

"My  dear,  he  is  a  clergyman," 
said  Mrs  Chiley,  putting  her  hand 
on  Miss  Maijoribanks*s  arm,  and 
speaking  in  a  half  whisper ;  "  and 
you  know  a  nice  clergyman  is  al- 
ways nice,  and  you  need  not  think 
of  him  as  a  young  man  unless  you 
like.  He  has  a  nice  property,  and 
he  is  Rector  of  Basing,  which  is  a 
very  good  living,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Stanmore.  He  has  come  here  to 
hold  a  visitation,  you  know ;  and 
they  say  that  if  Carlingford  was 
made  into  a  bishopric,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  first  bishop ;  and  you 
know  a  bishop,  or  even  an  arch- 
deacon, has  a  very  nice  position. 
I  want  to  be  civil  to  him  for  Mary 
Chiley's  sake,  who  is  not  on  such 
terms  as  we  could  wish  with  her 
husband's  friends  ;  and  then  I  sup- 
pose he  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
in  Carlingford,  and  I  should  like  him 
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to  form  a  good  impression.  I  want 
you  and  yonr  dear  good  papa  to 
come  and  meet  him ;  and  then  after 
that — ^bat  one  thing  is  enough  at  a 
time/'  the  old  lady  said,  breaking 
off  with  a  nod  and  a  smile.  She 
too  had  brought  her  bit  of  consola- 
tion to  Lncilla ;  and  it  was  a  kind 
of  consolation  which,  when  ad- 
ministered at  the  right  moment,  is 
sometimes  of  sovereign  efficacy,  as 
Mrs  Chiley  was  aware. 

''I  am  sure  papa  will  be  very 
happy,"  said  Lucilla ;  ''and  indeed, 
if  you  like,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
ask  him  here.  If  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me. 
It  is  very  nice  to  know  a  nice  cler- 
gyman ;  but  as  for  being  a  young 
man,  I  can't  see  how  that  matters. 
If  I  had  been  thinking  of  thatfl 
need  never — ^but  I  should  think 
papa  would  like  to  meet  him ; 
and  you  know  it  is  the  object  of 
my  l^Fe  to  please  papa." 

''Yes,  my  poor  dear,"  said  the 
Colonel's  wife,  "  and  he  would  be 
hard-hearted  indeed  if  he  was  not 
pleased ;  but  still  we  must  consider 
you  too  a  little,  Lucilla.  You  do 
everything  for  other  people,  and 
you  never  think  of  yourself.  But 
I  like  to  see  you  with  nice  people 
round  you,  for  my  part,"  Mrs  Chiley 
added — ^really  nice  people,  and 
not  these  poor-spirited,  ungrate- 
ful  " 

"  Hush,  hush  1 "  fiaid  Lucilla ;  "  I 
don't  know  such  nice  people  any- 
where as  there  are  in  Carlingford. 
Some  people  are  never  pleased  with 
their  neighbours,  but  I  always  get 
on  so  well  with  everybody.  It  is 
my  good  luck,  you  know ;  and  so 
long  as  I  have  you,  dear  Mrs 
Chiley " 

"  Ah,  Lucilla ! "  said  the  old  lady, 
"  that  is  very  kind  of  you — and  you 
could  not  have  anybody  that  is 
fonder  of  you  than  I  am  ;  but  still 
I  am  an  old  woman,  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandmother,  my  dear — 
and  we  have  your  future  interests 
to  think  of.  As  for  all  the  vexa- 
tions you  have  had,  I  think  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  turn 


that  ungrateful  creature  to  the 
door.  Don't  let  her  come  here  any 
more.  I  like  your  voice  a  great 
deal  better  when  you  are  singing 
by  yourself — and  I  am  sure  the 
i\jrchdeacon  would  be  of  my  opin- 
ion," said  Mrs  Chiley,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. It  was  true  she  had  not  seen 
her  new  hero  as  yet,  but  that  only 
left  her  so  much  more  free  to  take 
the  good  of  him  and  his  probable 
sentiments ;  for  to  persons  of  frank 
and  simple  imagination  a  very  little 
foundation  of  fact  is  enough  to 
build  upon.  No  doubt  the  Arch- 
deacon would  be  of  her  opinion 
when  he  knew  all  the  features  of 
the  case. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Chiley,  it  is  so  nice 
of  you  to  be  vexed,"  said  Lucilla, 
who  thought  it  as  well  not  to  enter 
into  any  farther  argument  "  Vwp^ 
will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  can  come  in  the  evening.  The 
Colonel  likes  to  have  only  six 
people,  and  you  will  be  three  to 
start  with,  so  there  can't  be  any 
room  for  me  at  dinner;  and  yon 
know  I  don't  mind  about  dinner. 
I  shall  come  in  the  evening  and 
make  tea  for  you — and  if  you  think 
he  would  like  to  come  next  Thurs- 
day— "said  Ludlla,  graciously.  This 
was  how  it  was  eventually  settled. 
Mrs  Chiley  went  home  again 
through  Grange  Lane  in  the  son- 
shine,  with  that  little  old-womanisli 
hobble  which  Mrs  Woodbum  exe- 
cuted with  such  precision,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  success,  and  in- 
dulging herself  in  some  pleasant 
visions.  To  be  sure,  a  nice  clergy^ 
man  is  always  nice  to  know,  even 
though  nothing  more  was  to  come 
of  it ;  and  a  new  man  in  the  field 
of  such  distinguished  pretensions, 
would  be  Lucilla's  best  defence 
against  any  sort  of  mortification. 
£a  for  Miss  Maijoribanks  herself, 
she  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  new  details  for  the  ^>proach- 
ing  evening  than  of  anytlung  else 
more  distant,  and  consequently 
less  important ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
she  was  by  no  means  displeased  to 
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hear  of  the  Archdeacon.  In  such 
a  work  as  hers,  a  skilful  leader  is 
always  on  the  outlook  for  auxiliar- 
ies ;  and  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  nice  clergyman  is  almost 
as  useful  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
as  a  man  who  can  flirt.  To  be  sure, 
now  and  then  there  occurs  a  rare 
example  in  which  both  these  quali- 
ties are  united  in  one  person  ;  but 
even  in  the  most  modest  point  of 
view,  if  he  was  not  stupid  or  ob- 
stinately Low-Church,  there  was 
nothing  to  despise  in  the  apparition 
of  the  Archdeacon  thus  suddenly 
blown  to  her  very  door.  While 
she  had  the  seats  placed  in  the 
garden  (not  too  visibly,  but  shroud- 
ed among  the  shrubs  and  round  the 
trunks  of  the  trees),  and  chose  the 
spot  for  a  little  illumination,  which 
was  not  to  be  universal,  like  a  tea- 
garden,  but  concentrated  in  one 
spot  under  the  big  lime-tree, 
Lndlla  permitted  herself  to  specu- 


late a  little  about  this  unknown 
hero.  She  did  not  so  much  ask 
herself  if  he  would  be  dark  or  fair, 
according  to  the  usage  of  young 
ladies,  as  whether  he  would  be 
High  or  Broad.  But,  however, 
that  question,  like  various  others, 
was  still  hidden  in  the  surround- 
ing darkness. 

This  was  how  Mrs  Chiley  did 
her  best  to  cheer  up  LnciUa  in 
the  discouragement  from  which 
she  supposed  her  young  friend  to 
be  suffering.  It  was  perhaps  a 
loftier  expedient  in  one  way  than 
Nancy's  desire  that  she  should 
have  something  she  would  fancy 
for  dinner ;  but  then  there  could 
not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  kindness 
which  prompted  both  suggestions  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  not  what  people 
do  for  you,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
they  do  it,  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  LuciUa  most 
justly  observed. 


CRAFTER  XVI. 


That  Thursday  evening  was  one 
which  all  the  people  in  Orange 
Lane  had  unanimously  concluded 
would  be  rather  hard  upon  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  To  be  sure,  when  a 
crisis  arrives  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain excitement  which  keeps  one 
up;  but  afterwards,  when  the  ex- 
citement is  over,  then  is  the  time 
when  it  becomes  really  trying. 
There  was  naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  larger  assemblage 
than  usual  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  little  drama,  and  how  Lucilla 
wonld  behave ;  for,  after  all,  society 
would  be  excessivley  tame  if  it  were 
not  for  these  personal  complications, 
which  are  always  arising,  and  which 
are  so  much  better  than  a  play. 
As  for  the  Doctor  himself,  the  por- 
tion of  the  evening's  entertainment 
which  particularly  amused  him  was 
that  which  preceded  all  the  rest — 
the  reception  given  by  Lucilla  to 
her  guests  at  dinner,  and  especially 
to  the  culprit,  who  came  in  quite 
alone,  and  found  nobody  to  stand 


up  for  him.  Mr  Cavendish,  who 
felt  to  the  full  the  difficulty  of  his 
position,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  came 
late,  in  order  to  abridge  his  trial 
as  much  as  possible  ;  but  Lucilla's 
habitual  good-fortune  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  her  own  necessities, 
but  seemed  to  involve  everybody 
opposed  to  her  in  a  ceaseless  ill- 
luck,  which  was  very  edifying  to 
the  9pectators.  Mr  Cavendish  was 
so  late  that  the  other  guests  had 
formed  into  groups  round  the  room, 
leaving  a  great  open  space  and 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  in  the  middle;  and  the 
audience,  thus  arranged,  was  very 
impatient  and  unfavourable  to  the 
lingerer  who  kept  them  waiting  for 
their  dinner.  When  he  came  in  at 
last,  instead  of  doing  anything  to 
help  him,  everybody  ceased  talking 
and  looked  on  in  stem  silence  as 
the  wretched  culprit  walked  all  the 
length  of  the  room  up  to  Lucilla 
through  the  unoccupied  space  which 
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exposed  him  so  unmercifully  on 
every  side.  They  all  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing, and  fixed  stony  eyes  on  him, 
as  the  dead  sailors  did  on  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  He  had  a  very 
good  spirit,  but  still  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  take  the  courage 
out  of  a  man.  To  be  sure,  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  when  he  reached  her 
at  last,  received  Mr  Cavendish  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  cordiality; 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man.  The  Balaclava 
charge  itself,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
guns,  could  have  been  nothing  to 
the  sensation  of  walking  through 
that  horrible  naked  space,  through 
a  crowd  of  reproachful  men  who 
were  waiting  for  dinner;  and  it 
was  only  after  it  was  all  over,  and 
Mr  Cavendish  had  safely  arrived 
at  Miss  Marjoribanks's  side,  and 
was  being  set  at  his  ease,  poor 
wretch,  by  her  incomparable  sweet- 
ness, that  the  Doctor,  with  a  cer- 
tain grim  smile  on  his  counten- 
ance, came  and  shook  hands  with 
his  unfortunate  guest.  ''You  are 
late,"  Dr  Marjoribanks  said,  tak- 
ing out  the  great  watch  by  which 
all  the  pulses  of  Grange  Lane 
considered  it  their  duty  to  keep 
time,  and  which  marked  five  min- 
utes after  seven,  as  everybody  could 
see.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  seven 
by  the  pretty  French  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  at  least  twenty  by 
the  lowering  countenances  of  Dr 
Maijoribanks's  guests.  Mr  Caven- 
dish made  the  best  of  his  unhappy 
position,  and  threw  himself  upon 
Lucilla's  charity,  who  was  the  only 
one  who  had  any  compassion  upon 
him;  for  to  see  Mrs  Chile/s  for- 
bidding countenance  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  she  had  ever 
called  him  "  my  dear."  "  Dinner 
is  on  the  table,  papa,"  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks  said,  with  a  little  reassuring 
nod  to  the  culprit  who  had  made 
her  his  refuge ;  and  she  got  up  and 
shook  out  her  white  draperies  with 
a  charitable  commotion  for  which 
her  faithless  admirer  blessed  her  in 


his  heart  But  the  place  at  her  left 
hand  was  not  left  vacant  for  Mr 
Cavendish ;  he  had  not  the  spirit  to 
claim  it,  even  had  he  had  the  time; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
found  himself  next  to  his  brother- 
in-law  at  table,  which  was  indeed  a 
hard  fate.  As  for  LuciUa,  nobody 
had  ever  seen  her  in  better  spirits 
or  looks ;  she  was  quite  radiant 
when  the  famous  dish  made  its  ap- 
pearance which  Nancy  had  elaborat- 
ed to  please  her,  and  told  the  stoiy 
of  its  introduction  to  her  two  next 
neighbours,  in  a  half  whisper,  to 
their  immense  amusement.  ''  WheD 
the  servants  are  gone  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  are  laughing  at,"  she  breath- 
ed across  the  table  to  Mrs  Chiley, 
who  was  ''more  than  delighted," 
as  she  said,  to  see  her  dear  Lucilla 
keeping  up  so  well;  and  when  the 
dessert  was  put  upon  the  table,  and 
Thomas  had  finally  disappeared, 
Miss  Marjoribanks  kept  her  pro- 
mise. "  I  could  not  think  how  I 
was  to  get  her  to  consent,"  Lucilla 
said,  "  but  you  know  she  thought 
I  was  in  low  spirits,  the  dear  old 
soul,  and  that  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  me."  Though  there  was  often  a 
great  deal  of  fun  at  Dr  Maijoii- 
banks's  table,  nothing  was  ever  heard 
there  to  compare  with  the  laughter 
that  greeted  Lucilla's  narrative. 
Everybody  was  so  entirely  aware  of 
the  supposed  cause  of  the  low  spi- 
rits, and  indeed  was  so  conscious  of 
having  speculated,  like  Nancy,  upon 
Miss  Maijoribanks's  probable  de- 
meanour at  this  trying  moment, 
that  the  laughter  was  not  mere 
laughter,  but  conveyed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  confession  of  guilt  and  a 
storm  of  applause  and  admiration. 
As  for  Mr  Cavendish,  it  was  alarm- 
ing to  look  at  him  in  the  terrible 
paroxysm  of  confusion  and  shame 
which  he  tried  to  shield  under  the 
universal  amusement  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks left  the  dining-room  that 
evening  with  the  soothing  convic- 
tion that  she  had  adnunistered 
punishment  of  the  most  annihiUt- 
ing  kind,  without  for  a  moment 
diverging  from  the  perfect  sweet- 
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Hess  and  amiability  with  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  treat  all  her  father's 
guests.  It  was  so  complete  and 
perfect  that  there  was  not  another 
word  to  be  said  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  yet  LuciUa  had 
not  in  the  least  committed  herself, 
or  condescended  from  her  maiden 
dignity.  As  for  Dr  Marjoribanks, 
if  he  had  chuckled  over  it  before, 
in  anticipation,  it  may  be  supposed 
how  he  e]\joyed  now  this  perfect 
vindication  of  Us  daughter's  capa- 
city for  taking  care  of  herself.  The 
sound  of  the  victory  was  even  heard 
up-stairs,  where  the  young  ladies  at 
the  open  windows  were  aSdng  each 
other,  with  a  little  envy,  what  the 
men  could  be  laughing  at.  There 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  larger  as- 
sembly than  usual  that  night  For 
one  thing,  it  was  moonlight,  and  all 
the  people  from  the  country  were 
there;  and  then  public  curiosity 
-was  profoundly  concerned  as  to  how 
Liuc^la  was  to  conduct  herself  on  so 
trying  an  occasion.  The  laughter 
even  jarred  on  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  some  people  who  thought,  where 
a  young  girl's  happiness  was  con- 
cerned, that  it  was  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  laughed  at;  but  then 
Mifis  Maijoribanks  was  not  a  person 
who  could  be  classed  with  ordinary 
young  girls,  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word. 

It  was  when  things  were  at  this 
crisis,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
liUcilJa,  and  a  certain  expectation 
was  diffused  through  the  company, 
that  Miss  Maijoribanks  made  that 
proposal  of  a^jouming  to  the  gar- 
den, which  was  received  with  so 
much  applause.  Lucilla*s  instinct, 
or  rather  her  genius,  had  warned 
her  that  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceedings  would  be 
expected  from  her  on  that  special 
occasion.  She  could  not  get  up 
and  make  a  speech  to  her  excited 
and  curious  audience,  neither  could 
she,  apropos  of  nothing,  tell  over 
again  the  story  which  had  been  re- 
ceived with  such  applause  down- 
stairs ;  and  yet  something  was 
wanting.  The  ordinary  routine  did 


not  satisfy  Lucilla's  constituency, 
who  had  come  with  the  laudable 
intention  of  observing  her  on  a  try- 
ing occasion,  and  watching  how  she 
got  through  it  '^  The  air  is  so  deli- 
cious to-night  that  I  had  some  seats 
placed  in  the  garden,''  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks said,  "  and  if  you  all  like 
we  will  sing  to  you  up  here,  and 
give  you  as  much  music  as  ever  you 
please.  You  know  I  never  would 
consent  to  be  too  musical  when 
everybody  was  in  one  room.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  when  there  are 
e^mite;  but  then  papa,  you  know, 
is  only  a  professional  man,  and  I 
have  but  one  drawing-room,''  said 
Lucilla,  with  sweet  humility.  It 
was  Lady  Richmond  to  whom  she 
was  addressing  herself  at  the  mo- 
ment, who  was  a  lady  who  liked 
to  be  the  great  lady  of  the  party. 
^*  It  is  only  in  summer  that  we  can 
be  a  little  like  you  fine  people, 
who  have  as  many  rooms  as  you 
please.  When  you  are  at  a  little 
distance  we  will  sing  to  you  all  the 
evening,  if  you  like." 

"But,  my  dear,  are  you  sure 
you  feel  able  for  so  much  exer- 
tion]" said  Lady  Eichmond,  who 
was  one  of  those  people  who  did 
not  think  a  young  girl's  happiness 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  she 
looked  with  what  she  described 
afterwards  as  a  very  searching  ex- 
pression in  Miss  Marjoribajoks's 
face. 

"  Dear  Lady  Richmond,  I  hope 
I  am  always  able  for  my  duty," 
said  that  gentle  martjrr.  "  Papa 
would  be  wretched  if  he  did  not 
think  we  were  all  enjoying  our- 
selves ;  and  you  know  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  life  to  be  a  comfort  to 
papa." 

This  was  what  the  searching  ex- 
pression in  Lady  Richmond's  eyes 
elicited  from  Lucilla.  The  senti- 
ment was  perhaps  a  little  different 
from  that  which  she  had  conveyed 
to  her  delighted  auditors  in  the 
dining-room,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  equally  true ;  for  everybody 
in  Carlingford  was  aware  of  the 
grand  object  of  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
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existence.  Lady  Richmond  went 
down  to  the  gaiden  at  the  head  of 
a  bevy  of  ladies,  and  seated  herself 
under  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  placed  a  chair  beside  her  own 
for  Mrs  Chiley.  ^*  I  am  afraid  that 
dear  girl  is  keeping  up  too  well/' 
Lady  Richmond  said;  ''I  never 
saw  such  fortitude.  Ail  the  young 
people  say  she  does  not  feel  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  her  I 
saw  the  difference.  You  can  always 
find  out  what  a  girFs  feelings  are 
when  you  look  into  her  eyes.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Chiley,  with  a 
litUe  doubt,  for  she  had  been  shaken 
in  her  convictions  by  the  universal 
laughter,  though  she  was  a  little 
mystified  herself  by  Lucilla's  anec- 
dote ;  and  then  she  had  never  been 
gifted  with  eyes  like  Lady  Rich- 
mond, which  looked  people  through 
and  through.  "  She  goes  through 
a  great  deal,  and  it  never  seems  to 
do  her  any  harm,"  the  old  lady 
said,  with  a  little  hesitation.  '^  It  is 
such  a  comfort  that  she  has  a  good 
constitution,  especially  as  her  mo- 
ther was  so  delicate;  and  then  Lu- 
cilla  has  such  a  spirit " 

*^  But  one  may  try  a  good  consti- 
tution too  far,"  said  Lady  Rich- 
mond; "and  I  am  certain  she  is  fall 
of  feeUng.  It  is  sure  to  come  out 
when  she  sings,  and  that  is  why  I 
came  to  this  seat  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  a  note.  And  do  tell 
me  who  is  that  horrid  flirting  dis- 
agreeable girl?"  added  the  county 
lady,  drawing  her  chair  a  little 
closer.  By  this  time  the  garden 
was  full  of  pretty  figures  and  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  under  the  lime-tree 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  yellow  light 
from  the  lamps,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  moon  was  coming  up  steady 
like  a  ball  of  silver  over  the  dark 
outlines  of  Carlingford;  and  even 
the  two  voices  which  swelled  forth 
up-stairs  in  the  fullest  accord,  be- 
traying nothing  of  the  personal 
sentiments  of  their  owners,  were 
not  more  agreeable  to  hear  than 
the  rustle  and  murmur  of  sound 
which  rose  all  over  Dr  Marjori- 
banks's  smooth  lawn  and  pretty 


shrubbery.  Here  and  there  a  gam^ 
of  the  older  people  sat,  like  Lady 
Richmond  and  Mrs  Chiley,  listen- 
ing with  all  their  might;  and  all 
about  them  were  clusters  of  girls 
and  their  natural  attendants,  ar- 
rested in  their  progress,  and  stand- 
ing still  breathless,  ^^  just  for  this 
bar,"  as  youn^  people  pause  in 
their  walks  and  talks  to  listen  to 
a  chance  nightingale.  And,  to  be 
sure,  whenever  anybody  was  tired 
of  the  music,  there  were  quantities 
of  comers  to  retire  into,  not  to 
speak  of  that  bright  spot  full  of 
yellow  light  under  the  lime>tree. 
"  Nobody  but  Lucilla  ever  could 
have  thought  of  anything  so  delici- 
ous," somebody  said,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm of  enjoyment  Most  like- 
ly the  speaker  was  very  young,  or 
else  very  happy,  and  had  no  temp- 
tation to  be  moderate  in  her  words; 
but  anyhow  the  sentiment  circa- 
lated  through  the  assembly,  and 
gained  everywhere  a  certain  acqui- 
escence. And  then  the  two  singers 
up-stairs  gave  so  much  scope  to 
curiosity.  "  Do  you  think  they  are 
all  by  themselves?"  Lydi;.  Brown 
was  heard  to  ask,  with  a  little  natu- 
ral anxiety;  and  then  the  liveUer 
imaginations  among  the  party  set 
to  work  to  invent  impossible  tor- 
tures which  the  soprano  might  inflict 
on  the  contralto.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  two  singers  were  by  no 
means  alona  Half  the  gentlemen 
of  the  dinner-party,  who  were  past 
the  sentimental  age,  and  did  not 
care  about  moonlight,  had  gone  up- 
stairs according  to  their  use  and 
wont,  and  remained  there,  finding, 
to  their  great  satisfaction,  room 
to  move  about,  and  comfortable 
chairs  to  sit  down  in.  They  sat 
and  chatted  in  the  comers  in  great 
content  and  good-humour,  while 
Lucilla  and  Barbara  executed  the 
most  charming  duets.  Now  and 
then  old  Colonel  Chiley  paused  to 
put  his  two  hands  softly  together 
and  cry  "  Brava ! "  but  on  the  whole 
the  gentlemen  were  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  music  And  then 
there  were  a  few  ladies,  who  were 
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subject  to  neuralgia,  or  apt  to  take 
bad  colds  in  the  head,  who  pre- 
ferred being  up-stairs.    So  that  if 
Lucilla  had  meuit  to  pinch  or  mal- 
treat her  rival,  circumstances  would 
have  made  it   impossible.      Miss 
Maijoribanks  did  nothing  to  Bar- 
bara, except  incite  her  to  sing  her 
very  best;  but  no  doubt  she  was 
the  means  of  inflicting  considerable 
pain  on  Mr  Cavendish,  who  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  and  looked  and 
listened  to  both,  and  perhaps  had 
inward  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.    Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  personages  of  the  social 
drama,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
everybody  was  occupied,  when  the 
event  occurred  which  at  a  later 
period  awoke  so  much  excitement 
in  Carlingford,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  fate  of  some 
of  the  individuals  whose  history  is 
here  recorded.    Everything  was  as 
calm  and  cheerful  and  agreeable  as 
if  Carlingford  had  been  a  social  para- 
dise, and  Miss  Maijoribanks's  draw- 
ing-room the  seventh  heaven  of 
terrestrial  harmony.    The  sky  itself 
was  not  more  peaceful,  nor  gave 
less  indication  of  any  tempest  than 
did  the  tranquil  atmosphere  below, 
where  all  the  people  knew  each 
other,  and  everybody  was  friendly. 
Lucilla  had  just  risen  from   the 
piano,  and  there  was  a  little  pause, 
in  which  cheers  were  audible  from 
the  garden,  and  Colonel  Chiley,  in 
the  midst  of  his  conversation,  pat- 
ted his  two  hands  together;  and  it 
was  just  at  that  moment  that  the 
drawing-room   door   opened,    and 
Thomas  came  in,  followed  by  a 
gentleman.    The  gentleman  was  a 
stranger,  whom  Miss  Maijoribanks 
had  never  seen  before,  and   she 
mad^  a  step  forward,  as  was  her 
duty  as  mistress  of  the  house.    But 
when  she  had  made  that  one  step, 
Lucilla  suddenly  stood  still,  arrested 
by  something  more  urgent  than  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger.    Mr  Caven- 
dish, too,  had  been  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  door,  and  had  seen 
the  new  arrival    He  was  directly 
in  front  of  Lucilla,  so  near  her  that 
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he  could  not  move  without  attract- 
ing her  attention.    When  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  took  that  step  in  advance, 
Mr  Cavendish,  as  if  by  the  same 
impulse,    suddenly,    and    without 
saying  a  word,  turned  right  round 
like  a  man  who  had  seen  something 
terrible,  at  which  he    dared   not 
take  a  second  look.     He  was  too 
much   absorbed  at  that  moment 
in  his  own  feelings  to  know  that 
he  was  betraying  himself  to  Lucilla, 
or  even  to  be  conscious  that  she 
was  near  him.    His  face  was  more 
than  pale,  it  had  a  green  ghastly 
look,  as  of  a  face  from  which  all 
the  blood  had  suddenly  been  with- 
drawn to  reinforce  the  vital  centre 
in  some  failing  of  nature.     His 
under-lip  hung  down,  and  two  hol- 
lows which  had  never  been  seen 
there  before  appeared  in  his  cheeks. 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  she  stood  still,  think- 
ing no  more  of  her  duties,  but  regard- 
ing in  utter  dismay  and  amazement 
the  look  of  dead  stupefied  terror 
which  thus  appeared  so  unexpected- 
ly before  her.    Mr  Cavendish  had 
turned  right  round,  turning  his  back 
upon  a  lady  to  whom  Ife  had  been 
talking  the  minute  before.    But  he 
was  as  unconscious  of  that  as  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  presented  the 
spectacle  of  his  miserable  surprise 
and  alarm  in  the  most  striking  way 
to  the  one  woman    present  who 
had  a  right  to  entertain  a  certain 
grudge    against    him.      He    even 
looked  in  her  face  with  his  hollow 
and  haggard  eyes,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  amazement  and  panic.     Dur- 
ing this  moment  of  unusual  inac- 
tion on  Lucilla's  part,  the  stranger 
had  been  led  up  to  Colonel  Chiley, 
and  had  shaken  hands  with  him, 
and  was  entering  into  some  ex- 
planations   which    Miss    Maijori- 
banks divined  with  her  usual  quick 
intelligence  ;  and  then  the  old  Col- 
onel roused  himself  up  from  his 
easy-chair,  and  leaned  over  to  speak 
to  Dr  Maijoribanks,  and  showed 
symptoms  of  approaching  the  lady 
of  the  house.    All  these  movements 
Lucilla  followed  breathlessly,  with 
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a  strange  consciousness  tliat  only 
her  presence  of  mind  stood  between 
her  faithless  suitor  and  a  real 
stranger.  To  be  sure,  Barbara 
Lake  chose  that  moment  of  all 
others  to  show  her  power,  and  made 
an  appeal  to  Mr  Cavendish  and 
his  taste  in  music,  to  which  the 
unhappy  man  made  no  response. 
Miss  Marjoribanka  saw  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  With  a  fearless 
hand  she  threw  down  a  great  port- 
folio of  music  which  happened  to 
be  close  to  her,  just  at  his  feet, 
making  amerciful disturbance.  And 
then  she  turned  and  made  her 
curtsy,  and  received  the  homage  of 
Mr  Archdeacon  Beverley,  who  had 
arrived  a  day  before  he  was  ex- 
pected, and  had  come  to  look  after 
his  host,  since  hb  host  had  not  been 
at  home  to  receive  him. 

"But  you  have  broken  your 
music-stand  or  something,  Lucilla," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  only  a  portfolio. 
I  can't  think  what  could  make  me 
BO  awkward,''  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks ;  "  I  suppose  it  was  seeing 
some  one  come  in  whom  I  didn't 
know."  And  then  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  was  his  duty,  paid  the 
Archdeacon  a  compliment  on  hav- 
ing made  such  a  commotion.    ''  We 


used  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  our 
day,"  said  the  old  soldier;  "but 
now  you  churchmen  are  the  men." 
Miss  Marjoribanks  heard  the  door 
open  again  before  this  little  speech 
was  finished.  It  was  Mr  Caven- 
dish, who  was  going  out  with  a 
long  step,  as  if  he  with  difficulty 
kept  himself  from  running ;  and  he 
never  came  back  again  to  say  good- 
night, or  made  any  further  appear- 
ance either  out  of  doors  or  indoors. 
To  be  sure,  the  Archdeacon  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  but  then 
one  man  never  quite  makes  up  for 
another.  Miss  Marjoribanks  said 
nothing  about  it,  not  even  when 
Mrs  Woodbum  came  up  to  her 
with  a  scared  face,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  own  identity,  which 
of  itself  was  an  extraordinary  fact, 
and  proved  that  something  had 
happened  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
say  that  Lucilla  was  not  much  ex- 
cited by  this  sudden  gleam  of  mys- 
tery. It  gave  the  Ajrchdeacon  an 
extraordinary  and  altogetiier  unex- 
pected attraction ;  f^id  as  for  Mr 
Cavendish,  it  was  utterly  incon- 
ceivable tJiat  a  man  in  society, 
whom  everybody  knew  about, 
should  give  way  to  such  a  panic 
The  question  was,  What  did  it 
mean! 
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THE    BATE    OF    INTEREST. 


Among  the  tales  of  Oriental  des- 
potism, numerous  as  those  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  there  is 
one—there  are  many — of  a  good 
King  who  had  a  bad  Vizier.  The 
King  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people;  but  the  Boyal 
grace  was  narrowed  in  its  flow  by 
having  to  pass  through  the  Vizier 
as  an  outlet.  The  covetous  Prime- 
Minister  levied  from  the  recipients 
a  tax  upon  the  Eoyal  favours.  So 
he  grew  very  rich ;  while  the  coun- 
try suffered,  and  the  people  became 
poor. 

Among  other  measures  of  Royal 
care  for  the  wants  of  the  people, 
the  King  had  constructed  a  vast 
Band,  or  reservoir  of  water, — in 
order  that,  in  seasons  of  drought, 
there  might  always  be  a  supply  of 
water  for  irrigating  the  fields,  by 
the  produce  of  wMch  the  people 
MvecL  In  the  East,  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  are  dependent  upon 
the  soU  for  their  suh^istence ;  and 
the  great  desideratum  at  all  times 
is,  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
Qive  but  water,  and  the  produce  of 
seed-time  and  harvest  never  fail& 
Water  is  the  one  thing  needfuL 
But  the  Vizier  would  have  his  pro- 
fit on  this  also,  regardless  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  confided  to 
his  care. 

Now  a  year  of  great  drought 
came,  and  the  people  clamoured 
for  water  to  irrigate  their  parched 
fields.  It  is  not  said  whether  the 
royal  reservoir  was  as  large  as  the 
artificial  lakes  in  Ceylon — the  ruins 
of  which,  thirty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, are  still  to  be  seen.  But  any- 
how, the  King  had  constructed  it 
of  such  large  size  that  it  contained 
water  enough  and  to  spare  for  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  even 
in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought. 
All  that  was  needed  was,  that  the 
sluices  should  be  fully  opened,  and 
the  precious  streams  would  have 
fertilised  the  arid  plains.    But  the 


Vizier  resolved  to  make  a  large  pro- 
fit out  of  the  wants  of  the  people. 
So  he  opened  the  sluices  only  a 
Httle,  pretending  that  he  could  do 
no  more,  and  charged  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  supply  of  water.  All 
classes  suffered,  but  not  alike.  The 
rich  men  of  the  country  were  able 
to  get  all  they  wanted,  by  paying 
the  greedy  Vizier  the  high  terms 
which  he  exacted ;  and  they  reim- 
bursed themselves  for  this  by  charg- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  the  grain 
and  rice  which  they  sold  to  the  starv- 
ing people.  But  the  poorer  classes, 
who  had  not  money  enough  to  pay 
so  much,  beheld  their  fields,  the 
support  of  their  homes,  parched  and 
barren:  and  a  great  famine  over- 
spread the  land.  The  people,  in  con- 
sequence, could  not  pay  the  usual 
taxes — which  in  the  East  are  raised 
almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  a 
land-tax;  and  the  King's  tax- 
gatherers  came  back  reporting  that 
they  could  not  get  the  yearly  tri- 
bute. Moreover,  starving  crowds 
began  to  gather  about  the  gates  of 
the  Eoyal  palace;  and  the  King 
never  went  out  without  being  be- 
sieged by  crowds  of  his  starving  and 
angry  people. 

At  last,  when  no  taxes  came  in, 
and  tumults  began  to  arise,  the 
King  resolved  to  see  for  himself 
what  was  the  matter.  So  he  went 
forth,  and  found  the  fields  lying 
brown  and  barren,  and  the  rice- 
crops  withered  and  yellow,  and 
burnt  up, — and  the  poor  starving ; 
while  the  rich  repaid  themselves 
for  the  Vizier's  greed  by  throwing 
the  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple: and  the  Vizier  fleecing  them 
alL  And  the  King  said,  "  Why  is 
this?  In  the  reservoir  there  is 
water  enough  and  to  spare.  Why 
do  you  not  get  from  it  water  for  the 
fields,  that  so  you  may  live  and  pay 
taxes?"  And  they  said,  ''The 
Vizier  will  not  give  us  the  water 
unless  we  pay  so  much, — and  we 
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have  given  our  all,  yet  cannot  get 
enough  of  water."  So  the  King 
was  angry,  and  ordered  the  sluices 
to  be  opened  to  the  fidl ;  and  the 
fertilising  streams  ran  in  plenty 
oyer  the  plain, — and  their  running 
was  like  joyous  music  in  the  ears 
of  the  people ;  and  the  famine  be- 
gan to  cease.  And  the  Vizier  was 
seized  by  the  people,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  Bund,  where  he  was  drowned 
by  the  water  of  which  he  had  been 
so  greedy.  And  the  King's  taxes 
were  paid  as  before,  and  the  angry 
discontent  of  the  people  passed 
away. 

Now,  what  Water  is  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Eastern  countries,  Money 
is  to  ours.  In  the  East  men  live 
by  the  soil;  in  this  country,  our 
prosperity  depends  mainly  upon 
Trade.  And  for  carrying  on  that 
Trade,  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
is  indispensable.  In  the  East,  pay- 
ments in  kind  to  a  great  degree 
still  suffice  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts:  the  ryot,  for  example, 
who  borrows  a  quantity  of  rice 
for  seed  or  for  food,  repays  in 
rice  botih  the  principal  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt.  But  in  Eng- 
land the  system  of  barter  is  ex- 
ploded, and  eveiy  payment  must 
be  made,  either  duectly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  money.  In  this  country, 
eveiy  payment  must  be  made  in 
money,  or  in  forms  of  credit  which 
are  promises  to  pay  in  money. 
Therefore  a  wise  Government 
should  take  care  that  no  needless 
or  artificial  restrictions  be  placed 
upon  the  supply  of  this  indispen- 
sable commodity. 

Money,  or  currency,  is  simply  a 
form  of  capital,  into  which  all 
other  kinds  of  capital  may  be  con- 
verted.* And  no  artificial  restric- 
tions ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
such  conversion.  The  State  may, 
or  may  not,  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  supply  of  currency  for 
the  community;  but  if  this  sup- 
ply be  left  to  private  parties,  the 
State  ought  to  take  care,  above 


ill  things,  that    there   is    not  a 
monopoly,  —  and    that,    whatever 
regulations   it  may  think    fit  to 
place  upon  the  supply  of  currency, 
all  parties  alike  should  be  free  to 
carry  on  that  business.    The  State 
should  either  take  the  supply  of 
currency  into  its  own  hands, — or 
else  it  should  leave  the  community 
at  full  liberty  to  supply  its  own 
wants,  and  to  get  these  wants  sap- 
plied  in  the  manner  which  it  finds 
most  advantageous.     A  supply  of 
currency,  we  repeat,  is  as  necessaiy 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  and  other 
countries  of  the  West,  as  a  supply 
of  water  is  to  the  lands  of  the  East 
And  for  our  Qovemment  to  make 
the  supply  of  currency  a  private 
monopoly,  is  really  as  unwise  and 
despotic  a  proceeding  as  it  would 
be  for  an  Eastern  Sultan  to  confer 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water 
upon  his  Vizier  or  other  favourite. 
Government  may,  if  it  please,  re- 
quire that  every  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  the  indisnensable  wants 
of  the  community  be  constructed 
upon  certain  principles,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous ;  but,  subject  to  these  con- 
ditions,   the   business    of   supply 
ought  to  be  free  to  bH  parties  alike. 
Whether  it  is  better  for  a  Qovem- 
ment to  take  the  supply  of  current 
into  its  own  hands,  or  to  leave  that 
business  to  private  establishments, 
is  a  debatable  question ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  for  a  Gov- 
ernment to  hand  over  the  supply 
of  currency  as  a  monopoly  to  pri- 
vate parties — as  is  the  present  sys- 
tem in  this  country — ^is  a  procedure 
of  all  others  the  most  vicious  in 
principle  and  the  most  mischievous 
in  practice.    It  places  the  commun- 
ity, as  regards  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency, as  much  at  the  merpy  of 
these  private  monopolista,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Eastern  King  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  greedy  Vizier 
for  a  supply  of  water. 

For  m  countries,  and  espedaily 
for  a  great  trading  country  like 


*  Or  it  may  be  (as  in  the  form  of  bank-notes)  only  a  means  of  repreaenting 
capital. 
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ours,  this  qaesdon  of  the  supply 
of  Money  is  before  all  others  in 
importance.  It  affects  the  rich, 
but  it  still  more  affects  the  poor. 
Whenever  there  ia  a  scarcity  of 
the  circulating  medium — a  "tight 
money-market,"  as  the  phrase  is — 
Trade  languishes, — ^the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labour,  suffer  heavy 
losses, — and  thousands  of  the  lower 
classes  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Free  trade  has  emancipated 
the  raw  materials  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  from  legislative  im- 
posts, in  order  that  the  national 
industry  may  have  free  scope.  But 
another  branch  of  our  legislation 
(the  Bank  Act)  imposes  fetters  upon 
all  that  industry,  by  occasioning 
artificial  fluctuations  in  the  value 
alike  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the 
articles  into  which  it  is  manufac- 
tured; and  ever  and  anon  enor- 
mously depreciates  their  value — ^not 
from  any  natural  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  these  productions,  but 
simply  by  causing  an  artificial  scar- 
city of  the  currency,  by  means  of 
which  all  bujring  and  selling  is  car- 
ried on. 

Recent  events  have  brought  this 
subject  anew  into  prominent  notice. 
Nearly  all  classes  feel  that  somehow 
or  other  there  is  a  great  burden,  a 
cruel  hardship,  laid  upon  the  na- 
tional industiy  by  the  present 
monetary  laws.  They  feel  it  in 
their  own  losses,  And  in  diminished 
business;  and  they  see  it  in  the 
thousands  of  working  men  lately 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  working 
classes  suffer  without  seeing  the 
cause,  and,  through  such  suffering, 
are  apt  to  become  discontented  and 
chunorous  for  changes  of  some  kind 
in  the  Qovemment  of  the  country. 
This  is  always,  and  in  all  countries, 
the  natural  result  of  popular  suffer- 
ing. It  is  the  parent  of  dangerous 
commotions  and  angry  revolutions. 
Thank  Qod,  England  is  not  so 
threatened  at  present  But  a  time 
may  come  when  the  case  may  be 
different. 


The  mercantile  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  the  hardship  of 
the  monetary  laws,  yet  do  not  see 
clearly  the  exact  form  of  the  evil. 
For  the  most  part,  they  grope  in 
the  dark  for  the  means  of  extricating 
themselves  from  a  dilemma  which 
they  feel  most  keenly,  but  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  they  cannot 
yet  discern.  The  great  form  in 
which  the  hardship  presents  itself 
to  them — and  which  they  do  see- 
is  the  high  Rate  of  Interest  to  which 
ever  and  anon  they  are  subjected. 
The  Rate  of  Interest — that  is  the 
point  for  them.  '*  Why  should  the 
Rate  fluctuate  so  immensely?" 
they  ask;  "and  why,  ever  and 
anon,  is  it  so  exorbitantly  high  ? " 
The  fluctuations  in  the  Rate  dis- 
turb all  their  calculations, — they 
arise  from  circumstances  unfore- 
seeable even  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Bank-parlour.  And  the  occa- 
sional extreme  Rates  not  only 
swallow  up  all  the  profits  which 
traders  derive  from  the  employment 
of  money  on  loan^— but  also,  by  de- 
pressing the  markets,  inflict  a  loss 
of  20  or  30  per  cent  upon  the  sales 
which  our  merchants  make  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  Rate  of  Interest — this,  we 
repeat,  is  the  practical  point  in  the 
wide  question  of  monetary  princi- 
ples and  legislation.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article,  and  a  subsequent 
one,  to  consider  that  point, — to 
show  the  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest;  the 
violation  of  those  principles  under 
the  existing  monetary  laws;  and  the 
practical  means  by  which  the  free 
action  of  those  principles  may  be 
insured. 

But  first,  we  must  say  a  word 
about  an  idea,  or  doctrine,  which 
has  come  into  vogue  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  high  charges  for 
money  on  loan  which  recently  pre- 
vailed. It  is  a  current  phrase  that 
the  recent  and  long-continued  high 
rate  of  interest  was  occasioned  by 
an  unusual  and  excessive  amount 
of  "floating  capital"  being  con- 
verted into  "  fixed  capital."  Float- 
ing capital,  or  loanable  capital,  is 
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that  portion  of  a  country's  wealth 
which  is  deposited — ^in  the  form,  or 
by  means,  of  money — ^in  the  banks. 
It  consists  partly  of  money,  but  to 
a  still  lai^er  extent  of  the  ledger- 
debts  by  which  the  capital  confided 
to  banks  is  represented.  No  one 
denies  that  the  capital,  or  realised 
wealth,  of  this  country,  and  of  most 
others,  is  yearly  increasing  :  but,  it 
is  said,  too  great  a  proportion  of 
this  wealth  has  lately  been  con- 
verted into  ^' fixed  capital,"  and 
thereby  withdrawn  from  the  loan- 
market.  Though  our  capital  is  in- 
creasing, there  is  less  of  it  (it  is 
said)  which  can  be  had  on  loan  than 
formerly,  in  consequence  of  so  much 
of  it  becoming  "fixed."  There  is 
a  false  idea  here,— or  at  least  the 
idea  is  incorrectly  and  fallaciously 
expressed.  What  is  this  so-called 
"  fixed  capital "  into  which  the  con- 
version is  made  ? 

The  theorists  who  maintain  this 
doctrine  talk  as  if  the  capital  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  in  order  to 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  factories,  dbc,  became  per- 
manently fixed,  and  withdrawn  from 
further  use  as  loanable  capital. 
They  speak  as  if  the  notes  or  gold 
employed  in  the  construction  of 
such  works  were  actually  converted 
into  them — as  the  stones  withdrawn 
from  a  quarry  are  permanently 
locked  up  in  the  edifices  for  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  speak  as  if  the  sove- 
reigns or  bank-notes  were  actually 
built  up  in  factories  or  railway 
bridges,  —  permanently  solidified 
into  embankments,  engines,  car- 
riages, stokers,  and  rulway  por- 
ters. This,  of  course,  is  a  tot^l 
mistake.  The  capital  withdrawn 
from  banks  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, workmen,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  making  the  line,  in  the 
form  of  payments  and  wages  ;  and, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
money  is  by  its  recipients  returned 
to  the  banks  in  the  shape  of  new 
deposits.  It  is  merely  a  transfer- 
ence of  banking  deposits  from  the 


shareholders  of  the  company  to  the 
constructors  of  the  railway.  What 
is  withdrawn  by  the  former  is  re- 
turned by  the  latter.  On  the  put 
of  the  engineers,  contractors,  and 
other  employ^  belonging  to  the 
middle  class,  the  capital  so  received 
is  re -deposited  in  banks  instan- 
taneously. The  cheques  which  they 
receive  are  immediately  paid  in— it 
may  be  to  the  same  bank  which 
issued  them,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
some  bank,  with  which  the  issoing 
bank  settles  accounts  in  the  Clear- 
ing-House.  The  other  portion  of 
the  expended  capital,  that  paid  to 
the  working  classes  in  wages,  does 
not  return  into  bank  so  quidly 
But  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  it  is  all  paid  to  shop- 
keepers, who  soon  iSfterwards  pay 
it  into  bank.  Accordingly,  in 
about  a  month's  time,  the  eaitire 
amount  of  the  ''floating  capital" 
withdrawn  from  bai^  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway,  or  snchlike 
work,  is  returned  to  the  banks,  and 
reappears  in  its  old  form  as  deposits, 
or  "  floating  capital." 

The  phrase  "fixed  capital,"  there- 
fore,  is  fallacious.  What  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  meant  by  the  phrase 
is  simply — capital  (in  the  form 
of  cheques  or  notes)  during  its 
transition  from  hand  to  hand  pre- 
vious to  its  being  re-deposited  with 
the  banks.  The  conversion  of  floatr 
ing  into  fixed  capital  means  simply^ 
an  increase  of  business.  The  con- 
struction of  a  railway  is,  as  regards 
the  community  at  large,  no  more  a 
conversion  of  capital  into  a  "fixed" 
form  than  any  increase  of  buying 
and  selling  is.  The  whole  capital 
remains  in  the  country,  and  inune- 
diately  finds  its  way  back  to  Uie 
banks:  so  that  the  case  simply 
involves  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  requirement  for  currency,  snch 
as  is  produced  by  an  increase  of 
any  kind  of  business. 

Moreover,  a  temi>orary  augmenta- 
tion of  the  monetary  requirementsof 
a  community  may  be  occasioned  irre- 
spective of  any  increase  of  trade  or 
industry.  For  example,  at  Quarter- 
day,  when  the  Dividends  on  theDcbt 
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are  paid,  about  a  million  sterling  is 
required  to  make  those  payments, 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  monetary 
requirements  of  the  country.  The 
Bank  must  pay  out  this  sum — and 
a  week  or  so  elapses  before  the 
money  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
Bank.  This  is  as  much  a  conver- 
sion of  "floating''  into  ''fixed" 
capital,  as  the  construction  of  a 
railway  is.  But  the  absurdity  is 
at  once  apparent  when  the  phrase 
is  applied  to  a  case  of  this  kind. 
To  call  this  a  conversion  of  float- 
ing into  fixed  capital  is  to  mi»* 
lead.  It  is  simply,  we  repeat,  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  mone- 
tary requirements  of  the  com- 
munity,— which  ought  to  be  met, 
and,  but  for  our  monetary  laws, 
would  naturally  be  met,  by  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes. No  gold  is  needed.  None 
is  desired  in  such  transactions. 
Why,  then,  in  such  cases,  should 
legislation  interfere  to  forbid  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  issues  of 
bank-notes,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest, — not 
owing  to  any  diminution  of  capital, 
but  simply  from  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  the  means  of  transferring  it  % 

The  rate  of  interest,  as  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  capital  ready 
to  be  loaned,  and  by  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  such  capit^.  And 
such  would  be  the  case  but  for  the 
ill-judged  interference  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Our  monetary  laws 
entirely  upset  the  natural  order  of 
things.  It  is  their  artificial  restric- 
tions, not  the  natural  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  regulate 
in  the  main  the  rate  of  interest. 
For  they  place  arbitrary  and  inju- 
rious fetters  upon  the  supply  of 
currency,  by  means  of  which  alone 
capital  can  be  lent  to  those  who 
desire  to  have  it  What  matters 
the  supply  of  loanable  capital — in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  the 
deposits  in  banks — if  the  banks 
have  not  an  adequate  means  of 
lending  it  out  1 

Money  is  the  representative  of 
wealth — ^the  medium  by  which  capi- 


.  tal  is  lent,  and  by  which  it  is  transfer- 
red from  one  man  to  another.  If  this 
medium  be  made  artificially  scarce, 
it  matters  little  how  much  capital 
is  waiting  to  be  lent    Though  capi- 
tal be  ever  so  abundant,  the  rate 
of  interest  must  be  high  if  thb 
means  of   transferring  capital  be 
made  scarce.    A  scarcity  of  money 
affects  the  rate   of  interest — the 
price  of  capital  on  loan — just  as  a 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port affects  the  price  of  goods  to 
the  purchaser.    If  all  the  com  in 
England  were  in  store  at  York,  and 
if  there  were  no  adequate  means  of 
conveying  it  to  London,  the  price 
of  com  in  London  would  be  com- 
mensurately  enhanced.   In  the  case 
of  coal,  this  actually  occurs  when- 
ever a  hard  frost  lessens  the  means 
of  transport,  by  sealing  up  the 
canah.    In  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  same  thing  is  exemplified 
in  India.    India  at  all  times  pro- 
duces food  enough  for  its  entire 
population :  and  if  the  means  of 
transport  were  as  abundant  there 
as  here,  there  never  would  be  a 
famine   in    India.      Nevertheless 
tens  of  thousands  frequently  perish 
in  India,  in  seasons  of  local  drought, 
simply  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
transport,  and  the  want  of  good 
country  roads,  by  which  food  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  suffering  lo- 
cality.  The  price  of  rice,  which,  if 
it  could  be  handed  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer,  would  be 
less  than    a   halfpenny  a-pound, 
occasionaUy  becomes  twopence  a- 
pound,  owing  to  the  want  of  the 
means  of  transferring  it  from  the 
man  who  has  it  to  the  man  who 
wants  it.    In  like  manner  does  a 
deficiency  of  money,  occasioned  by 
the  legislative  restrictions  on  bank- 
issues,  raise  the  rate  of  interest  in 
this  country.    It  is,  in  fact,  as  if 
an  immense  reservoir  of  water  were 
only  let  out,  for  public  use,  through 
a  small  aperture.    Not  the  abund- 
ance of  the  water,  but  the  size  of 
the  orifice,  would  regulate  the  price. 
However  much  water  might  be  in 
the  reservoir,  the  supply  would  be 
limited  by  the  means  of  exit, — ^by 
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the  means  of  transferring  the  pre- 
cious fluid  to  those  who  wanted  it. 
The  Bcarcity  would  be  artificial : 
by  simply  enlarging  the  outlet, 
the  supply  would  be  ample. 
But  as  long  as  the  restriction  on 
the  issue  remains,  the  supply 
must  be  inadequate, — and  a  fam- 
ine-price has  to  be  paid  for  the 
contents  of  the  reservoir,  though 
its  contents  be  really  ample  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  community. 

This  is  precisely  what  happens 
in  this  country  in  monetaiy  mat- 
ters. There  is  more  capital  in 
England  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  community — 
more  capital  ready  to  be  loaned — 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  only  enough 
for  our  own  wants,  but  we  lend 
abundantly  to  other  countries.  In 
such  a  country  loanable  capital 
ought  to  be  cheap,  or  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  had  on  moderate  terms. 
Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  discount 
ever  and  anon  rises  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  owing  to  the  artificial  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  means 
of  lending  capital.  The  reservoir 
of  capital  is  abundant,  but  legisla- 
tion— ^like  the  bad  Vizier  in  the  tale 
— has  narrowed  the  outlet  How- 
ever much  capital  there  may  be, 
and  whatever  be  the  demand  for 
it,  an  Act  of  Parliament — ^passed 
in  mistake — enacts  that  the  means 
of  lending  that  capital  shall  at  all 
times  be  restricted  and  regulated 
by  entirely  different  considerations. 
Hence  the  rate  of  discount — the 
value  of  capital  on  loan — often  rises 
to  an  exorbitant  point,  (inflicting 
great  hardships  upon  the  country), 
not  from  any  deficiency  of  capital, 
but  simply  from  an  artificially 
produced  scarcity  of  the  medium 
(money)  by  which  capital  can  be 
lent 

A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to 
show  the  artificial  difficulties  placed 
upon  theloaningof  capital  by  ourpre- 
sent  monetary  laws.  No  one  doubts 
that  if  the  Government  wanted  a  loan 
of  ten  ortwenty  millions  sterling,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
get  it  easily  and  upon  easy  terms. 


It  would  be  subscribed  in  the  City 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.    Bat 
if  it  were  required  that  the  loan 
should  be  paid  on  a  certain  day, 
at  Somerset  House,  in  the  form  of 
Money,  whether  gold  or  bank-notes, 
the  loan  could  not  be  got    The  de- 
posits, or  loanable  capital,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  London  joinlrstock  banks 
amount  to  £100,000,000 ;  and  the 
amount    in   the    London  private 
banks,    and  in    the   other   banb 
throughout  the  country,  is  proba- 
bly three  times  as  mucL    Here, 
then,  is  loanable  capital  enough 
But  how  is  it  to  be  loaned  f — how 
is  it  to  be  advanced  to  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  ?  Twenty  millions  in  gold  or 
notes,  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
requirements   of   the  community, 
would  be  required  on  a  single  day, 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  4,  for 
the  one  purpose  of  paying  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  loan.      And  as 
none  of  the  metropolitan  banks, 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  are 
allowed  to  issue  notes, — and  as  the 
other  English  banks  are  prohibited 
from  extending  their  issues  even  for 
a  single  day  or  hour,  however  great 
may  be  the  demand  for  notes  on 
the  part  of  the  public, — ^it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  twenty  millions  in 
notes  or  gold,  needed  for  the  ex- 
ceptional and  momentary  purpose 
of  subscribing  to  the  loan,  would 
require  to  be  furnished  by  the  Bank 
of  England.    But  the  Bank,  under 
the  present  system,  could  not  do 
this,  or  anything  like  it     All  that 
is  wanted  in  such  a  case  is  a  mo- 
mentary supply  of  bank-notes.  The 
banks  hold  immense  deposits,  but 
they  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
on&-tenth  part  of  these  deposits  in 
money  of  any  kind.    They  are  not 
allowed  to  issue  notes  of  their  own 
in  payment  of  their  deposits,  how- 
ever willing  their  customera  may 
be  to  take  them.     Hence,  in  th& 
supposed  case  of  the  Government 
loan,  however  ample  the  deposits 
in  the  banks,  however  abundant 
the  amount  of  capital  ready  to  be 
loaned,  the  Government  could  not 
get  the  loan  taken  up — simply  from 
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a  want  of  the  medium  by  which 
the  required  amount  of  capital 
must  he  transferred.  Capitalists 
are  ready  to  lend — the  Qovemment 
is  ready  to  receive :  jCt  the  loan 
could  not  be  made.  The  extra 
amount  of  bank-notes  would  be 
needed  only  for  a  few  hours :  by 
4  P.M.  they  would  all  be  returned 
to  the  Bapk  of  England,  and  can- 
celled. This  would  be  the  natu- 
ral way  of  settling  such  a  trans- 
action,— and  it  is  the  way  in  which 
such  transactions  used  to  be  set- 
tled. But,  under  our  present  mon- 
etary laws,  such  an  increase  of 
bank-issues,  however  momentary, 
is  impossible.  If  the  banks  had  a 
means  of  repr^enting  the  capital 
deposited  with  them, — if  they  were 
allowed  (as  used  to  be  the  case)  to 
issue  notes,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  willingness  of  the  pubUc  to 
receive  them, — no  such  dilemmas 
could  occur.  The  notes  would  be 
returned  to  the  banks  when  the 
public  demand  for  them  ceased ; 
and  the  currency  could  never  be- 
come redundant,  seeing  that  it 
would  be  entirely  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  community. 
If  the  public  did  not  need  the 
notes,  it  would  not  take  them. 
But,  under  the  present  law,  we  re- 
peat, every  suchlike  increase  in 
the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
country— every  increase  in  the  de- 
mand, not  for  capital,  but  for  the 
means  of  transferring  it — however 
momentary,  produces  a  serious  di- 
lemma, and  artificially  enhances  the 
rate  of  interest  to  an  exorbitant  d&- 
lapree.  The  rate  of  interest,  in  fact, 
is  no.  longer  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand — ^viz.,  bv  the 
amount  of  capital  ready  to  be  loan- 
ed and  by  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  it, — ^but,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  means 
by  which  capital  may  be  lent.  To 
resume  our  simile,  the  value  of  the 
commodity  is  regulated  not  by  the 
quantity  in  the  reservoir,  but  by 
the  smallness  of  the  orifice  through 
which  the  precious  fluid  is  sup- 
plied. 

An  increase  of  the  monetary  re- 


quirements of  the  country  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  an  increased 
demand  for  capital  On  the  con- 
trary, such  an  increase  of  monetary 
requirements  may,  and  often  does, 
coexist  with  a  decrease  in  the  de- 
mand for  capital  This  is  notably 
the  case  during  every  commercial 
panic  Whenever,  from  any  cause, 
any  large  failures  or  suspensions 
take  place,  the  demand  for  capital 
diminishes, — but  the  demand  for 
currency  augments.  Every  failure 
or  susx)ension  necessarily  diminishes 
the  amount  of  business,  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  the  use 
of  capital  on  loan.  The  suspend- 
ed firms,  of  course,  entirely  cease 
business ;  and  the  panic  or  distrust 
occasioned  by  the  suspension  of 
these  firms  induces  other  firms  to 
contract  their  operations.  Hence 
the  demand  for  capital  is  lessened. 
But  the  monetary  requirements  of 
the  commercial  classes  increase.  Bills 
— bymeansof  which  ourwhole  trade 
is  carried  on — become  temporarily 
distrusted.  The  bills  of  all  merchants 
connected  in  business  with  the  sus- 
pended firms,  or  in  the  same  line  of 
business  with  them,  are  looked  upon 
with  distrust,  both  by  the  banks 
and  by  the  public.  The  parties 
dealing  with  such  firms  refuse  to 
accept  bills  from  them,  and  require 
payment  in  bank-notes.  Hence 
an  increased  supply  of  bank-notes 
is  required,  although  the  ordinary 
amount  of  business  is  diminished. 
But  how  is  the  supply  of  bank-notes 
to  be  obtained  )  Owing  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  bank-issues  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  the  only  establishment 
from  which  an  additional  amount 
of  notes  can  be  procured  is  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  whenever 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
its  notes,  the  Bank  raises  its  rate 
of  discount  It  is  only  permitted 
to  issue  a  certain  amount  of  notes, 
and  whenever,  and  frond  whatever 
cause,  its  reserve  of  notes  is  dimin- 
ished, the  Bank-rate  is  raised.  The 
Bank  does  not  say,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  lend  so  much  capital : "  it 
says,  "We  have  not  enough  of  notes 
wherewith  to  transfer  the  capital — 
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to  make  the  loans/'  Thus  the  rate 
of  discount  is  raised  contemporane- 
ously with  a  diminished  demand 
for  capital  throughout  the  country. 
What  follows  1  Simply  this,  that  the 
prevailing  panic  or  distrust  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  demand  for  notes 
is  increased.  Every  rise  in  the*  rate 
of  discount  depresses  the  markets, 
— at  once  depreciating  the  value  of 
goods  of  all  kinds,  and  still  further 
contracting  credit.  Hence  the  fail- 
ures and  suspensions  multiply ;  and 
with  every  new  failure,  bills  become 
more  distrusted,  and  bank-notes  are 
more  called  for  in  payment  An- 
other diminution  accordingly  takes 
place  in  the  Bank's  reserve  of  notes; 
and  up  again  goes  the  rate  of  dis- 
,  count.  And  so  a  momentary  oom- 
*  mercial  difficulty  is  aggravated  into 
a  serious  crisi8,---during  which  mer- 
cantile firms  go  down  in  scores,  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  immensely 
diminished,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  working  classes  are  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

Such  is  the  Fact :  and  facts  are 
the  best  of  teachers.  It  is  a  very 
startling  fact,  truly.  It  shows 
plainly  the  weak  point  of  our  pre- 
sent monetary  laws.  It  shows  to 
demonstration  that  the  raising  of 
the  Bank-rate,  so  far  from  being 
occasioned  by  an  increased  demand 
for  capital,  frequently  takes  place 
when  the  demand  for  capital  is  re- 
markably diminished.  It  shows 
plainly  that  the  restriction  placed 
upon  bank-issues  has  totally  upset 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
has  made  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
pend, not  so  much — in  many  cases 
not  at  all — upon  the  supply  of 
capital  and  the  demand  for  it,  but 
upon  the  artificially-made  fluctua- 
tions  in  the  amount  of  the  medium 
(bank-notes)  by  which  capital  is 
transferred. 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  should 
show  what  a  pernicious  effect  this 
legislative  enactment  has  had  in 
aggravating  every  commercial  crisis 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
as  the  newest— and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting — ^illus- 
tration, let  us  take  the  commercial 


crisis  of  last  autumn :  the  disastroiu 
facts  of  which  are  still  fresh  in  me- 
mory, and  whose  evil  consequences 
are  not  yet  effaced  from  the  condi- 
tion of  oujf  trade  and  industry. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  iu  re- 
gard to  the  recent  crisis  is,  that  for 
nearly  twelve  months  previous,  the 
rate  of  discount  had  been  unusual- 
ly and  inordinately  high.  For 
nearly  a  year  the  rate  had  aver- 
aged 7  per  cent — ^nearly  3  per  cent 
above  the  ordinary  charge.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Trade  carried 
on  under  such  conditions  must  have 
been  a  thoroughly  sound  and  profit^ 
able  trade.  If  it  had  not  been  a 
sound  and  profitable  trade,  it  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  at  alL  It 
must  have  broken  down  under  the 
continued  pressure  of  such  a  high 
rate  of  discount  Never  before,  in 
fact,  in  the  history  of  British  com- 
merce, had  industry  been  subjected 
to  so  long  and  so  severe  a  pressure. 
For  nearly  a  whole  year  previous  to 
the  initial  stage  of  the  late  crisis— 
in  August  last — ^the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  had  to  pay 
nearly  one-half  more  than  usual  for 
the  capital  with  which  they  carried 
on  their  operations.  And  even 
after  paying  this  heavy  tax  upon 
their  gains,  there  was  no.  sign  that 
their  business  was  not  profitable  to 
themselves.  In  fact,  it  is  mani^ 
that  if  their  trade  was  not  remu- 
nerative, even  after  pajring  this 
extra  rate  for  the  discount  of  bills, 
they  would  have  discontinued,  or 
at  least  greatly  contracted,  their 
operations  long  before  the  expiry  of 
these  twelve  months  of  an  excep- 
tionally high  Bank-rate. 

What,  then,  occasioned  the  crisis) 
Since  trade  had  proved  itself  to  be 
so  sound  and  so  prosperous  during 
the  twelve  months  previous  to  the 
end  of  August,  what  brought  it  to  the 
ground  in  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November  1  The  ini- 
tial cause  of  the  crisis  was  of  so 
transient  and  trifling  a  character  as 
to  appear  totally  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce the  disastrous  results  which 
quickly  followed, — and  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  led  to  such 
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consequences  bat  for  the  pernicious 
absurdity  of  our  monetary  laws. 
The  initial  step  of  the  calamity  was 
this: — 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  the 
news  received  from  America  was 
thought,  in  some  quarters,  to  in- 
dicate an  approaching  cessation 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  was  the 
prevalent  impression  in  Liverpool ' 
and  among  the  merchants  and 
nianufEu;turers  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade.  The  North  seemed  to  have 
grown  weary  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
thought  (upon  most  inadequate 
grounds)  that  the  Peace  party 
would  triumph  at  the  next  Presi* 
dential  election,  and  if  the  North 
desired  peace,  the  South,  it  was  well 
known,  was  still  more  willing  to  con- 
clude it.  But  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  meant  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  Cotton  was  about  four 
times  dearer  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  war,  and  much  higher  than 
it  will  be  as  soon  as  peace  is  re- 
stored. Accordingly,  the  prospect 
of  peace  created  a  temporary  panic 
in  the  cotton  trade— by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  cotton-mer- 
chants, apprehensive  of  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  their  goods,  were  anxious 
to  sell  largely  at  once,  before  their 
property  became  depreciated.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  customers 
were  unwilling  to  make  their  usual 
purchases  of  an  article  which  seem- 
ed likely  soon  to  experience  a  great 
fall  in  price.  In  consequence,  the 
cotton-market  became  depressed — 
very  slightly,  it  is  true,  compared 
with  its  subsequent  condition,  but 
still  sufficient  to  produce  embarrass- 
ment to  the  holders  of  large  stocks. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  some 
failures  took  place.  What  was  worse, 
rumours,  bom  of  panic — and  some 
of  them  set  afloat  by  unscrupulous 
8i>eculators  merely  for  stock-jobbing 


purposes — ^began  to  circulate  of  the 
impending  failure  of  many  large 
firms ;  indeed,  the  actual  suspension 
of  several  firms  was  reported  on 
'Change,  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation.  So  great  was  the  pre- 
valent apprehension,  and  so  reckless 
the  reports  circulated,  that  on  one 
day  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, there  was  an  actual  panic 
on  'Change  in  London. 

While  Trade  was  thus  disquieted 
and  palpitating,  the  Bank,  on  the 
8th  September,  raised  its  minimum 
rate  of  discount  to  9  per  cent  What 
followed?  Up  to  that  time,  the 
failures  had  been  only  half-a-dozen 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious months  of  the  year ;  but  from 
that  hour  they  multiplied  enor- 
mously. In  September  the  number 
of  suspensions  nearly  equalled  the 
total  of  the  previous  eight  months; 
and  in  October  the  average 
monthly  rate  of  suspensions  was 
augmented  twenty-fold  !*  This  was 
purely  the  result  of  the  high  Bank- 
rate.  By  the  middle  of  September 
the  imaginary  prospect  of  pecu^e  in 
America  was  at  an  end  (even  the 
nominee  of  the  Peace  party.  General 
M'Clellan,  declared  himself  in  fav- 
our of  prosecuting  the  war) ;  and  the 
disquiet  in  the  cotton-market  would 
have  passed  away  also, — and,  so  far 
as  the  original  cause  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, did  actually  pass  away.  But 
a  new  evil  had  by  this  time  over- 
taken the  commercial  classes.  When 
the  best  biUs  could  not  be  dis- 
counted under  9  per  cent,  other 
bills  had  to  pay  a  still  higher  rate : 
and  many  firms,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  cotton-trade, 
could  not  get  their  biUs  discounted 
at  aU.  Trade  could  not  stand  the 
prolonged  pressure.  The  firms 
which  could  not  get  their  bills  dis- 
counted had  to  force  sales  of  their 
goods,  in  order  to  get  money  to 


*  A  list  of  the  principal  failures  during  the  past  year,  given  in  the  '  Standard,' 
and  republished  in  the  *  Economist,'  shows  the  number  of  failures  per  month  to 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


Jan. 4 

Feb. 31 

March..  ..3| 
April  1 


Average, 
3. 


May 2 

June 2 

July 3 

August....? 


Average, 
3^. 


Sept 23 

Oct 631 

Nov. 16i 

Dec. 12 


Average, 
281. 
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carry  on  their  business ;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  usual  customers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase. 
Hence  the  markets  became  im- 
mensely depressed.  Cotton  goods, 
both  raw  and  manufactured,  were 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  their  value.  The  merchant  who 
at  the  end  of  August  had  a  stock 
of  cotton  worth  ;eiOO,000,  in  Octo- 
ber found  these  goods  worth  barely 
;£70,000 :  a  loss  to  him  of  ;£dO,000. 
No  wonder  that  such  firms  could 
not  stand  the  pressure.  The  pro- 
duce-markets generally,  owing  to 
the  high  Bank-rate  and  the  con- 
traction of  credit  which  always  ac- 
companies it,  underwent  a  corre- 
sponding, though  lesser,  depression. 
In  fact,  every  branch  of  trade  was 
more  or  less  damaged  by  the  exor- 
bitant terms  exacted  for  the  dis- 
counts by  means  of  which  all  our 
trade  is  carried  on.  No  one  doubts 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  the  fact 
is  demonstrated  by  the  sudden  f  all- 
ing-off  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, which  are  the  official  register 
of  the  condition  of  our  commercial 
industry. 

Whenever  a  monetary  or  com- 
mercial crisis  takes  place,  there  are 
always  writers  ready  with  theories 
or  opinions  to  account  for  its  oc- 
currence. The  two  most  prominent 
theories  in  explanation  of  the  late 
crisis  are  as  follows  : — Firstly,  the 
crisis  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  undue  amount  of  "floating 
capital"  having  been* converted  into 
"  fixed  capital. "  Secondly,  the  crisis 
has  been  attributed  to  "over- trad- 
ing,*' and  especially  to  an  artificial 
and  unnatural  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
pounders  of  these  opinions  do  not 
appeal  to  facts — they  furnish  no 
testimony  of  facts  by  which  the 
correctness  of  their  theories  can  be 
judged.  Whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  the  fact  that  all  that 
they  present  to  the  public  is  an 
opinion.  This  is  the  grand  defect 
of  all  discussions  upon  monetary 
and  commercial  questions,  as  at 
present  conducted.  In  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  all  the  sciences, 


the  inductive  method  of  inquiry  hn 
hitherto  been  ignored.  Opinions 
are  given  in  abundance,  and  pass 
current  simply  out  of  deference  to 
the  authorities  who  propound  theixL 
There  has  been  enough  of  this.  On 
aa  important  and  most  practical 
question  like  this,  there  must  be 
an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  the  facts 
are  not  only  plentiful,  but  patent 
and  accessible  to  alL  What  u 
wanted  is,  to  treat  this  science  as, 
by  common  consent^  all  the  other 
sciences  are  treated.  Let  the  in- 
ductive,  or  Baconian,  system  of  in- 
vestigation be  applied  to  it  Let 
us  remove  it  from  the  vague  and 
unreliable  sphere  of  Opinion,  and 
transfer  it  into  the  sphere  of  de- 
monstration. On  a  former  occa- 
sion we  adopted  this  method  with 
respect  to  the  great  crisis  of  1857. 
We  shall  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  respect  to  the  crisis  of  1 864. 
We  have  collected  the  facts  of  the 
case  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
facts  are  open  to  alL  Our  only 
desire  is  to  ascertain  the  truth;  and 
if  any  one  find  or  think  that  we 
have  stated  the  facts  incorrectly,  no 
one  will  welcome  his  criticism  more 
than  ourselves. 

As  the  first  stage  of  the  crisis,  or 
rather  the  first  step  towards  it,  was 
the  disquietude  in  the  cotton-mar- 
ket, and  as  the  cotton-trade  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  others  from 
the  calamity,  we  must  show,  in  the 
first  place,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  cotton-market  previous  to 
and  during  the  months  of  crisis. 
This  must  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  (I.)  the  condition  of  the 
cotton-trade  itself;  and  (11.)  the 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  external 
circumstances.  I.  Were  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  unusually  or  unex- 
pectedly large,  so  as  of  themseWes 
to  occasion  &e  tremendous  fall  of 
prices)  Were  the  prices  of  cotton 
in  the  month  of  August  nnnator- 
ally  high — was  there,  in  fact,  a 
great  inflation  of  prices,  occasioned 
by  wild  speculation)  The  first  of 
these  questions  involves  a  matter 
of  fact,  readily  ascertainable  by  the 
amount  of  cotton  in  stock  in  August 
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and  the  following  months.  The 
answer  to  the  second  is  given  by 
the  prices  current  in  December, 
after  the  crisis  was  over — ^making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  nu- 
merous failures  and  losses  caused 
by  the  crisis  produced  a  prostration 
of  industry  from  which  the  country 
has  not  even  yet  recovered.  So 
much  as  regards  the  cotton-trade 
itself.  II.  The  other  point  to  be 
kept  in  view,  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  cotton-trade  by  external 
circumstances,  namely, — (1),  by  the 
disquietude  arising  from  the  peace- 
rumours  from  America;  and,  (2), 
by  the  monetary  pressure  and 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the 
high  Bank-rate,  and  the  accom- 
panying contraction  of  credit  on 
the  part  of  the  banks. 

Let  the  reader  keep  these  points 
in  view,  as  we  lay  before  him  a 
simple  narrative  of  tlie  facts,  drawn 
from  trade-circulars  of  acknowledg- 
ed repute,  and  one  of  which  is  en- 
dorsed with  the  high  authority  of 
the  JSconomist.    The  first  which  we 
*  shall  quote  (that  of  Neill  Brothers 
of  London  and  Manchester) -com- 
mences by  remarking  on  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton 
last  year,  and  on  the  remarkable 
fact  that,  after  all  these  fluctua- 
tions, the  price  of  cotton  was  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at 
the  beginning : — 

"  Middlinff  New  Orleans  has  ranced 
between  32J.  and  22d.  per  lb.,  fair 
Egyptian  between  31^  and  21d.,  fair 
Dhollerah  between  24d.  and  14d.,  and 
fair  Bengal  between  IS^d.  and  8d. 
And  yet  how  does  it  all  end?  Mid- 
dling Orleans  closed  on  30th  December 
at  27d.,  against  27}d.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year;  fair  Efl[y|)tian  at  27 id., 
against  27id. ;  and  nur  Dhollerah  at 
2Ud.,  against  23d. 

"To  cause  such  unprecedented  fluc- 
tnatioos,  it  might  natiually  be  supposed 
by  an  oatside  oosenrer  that  some  extra- 
ordinary and  unlooked-for  occurrences, 
calculated  to  exert  the  most  im^rartant 
beanng  upon  the  trade,  had  taken  place. 
Yet  nothing  unforeseen  has  really  oc- 
curred. .  .  .  The  supplies  of  cotton 
were  not  larger  than  was  generally  an- 
ticipated at  tiie  beginning  of  the  year ; 
indeed  the  result  falls  80,000  to  400,000 


bales  [from  3  to  15  per  cent]  short  of 
most  of  the  estimates  then  put  forward. 
Nor  were  the  commercial  relations  of 
this  country  involved  in  a  crisis  by  any 
such  event  as  a  famine,  a  revolution,  or 
a  great  war.  Neither  did  any  real 
chuise  take  place  in  the  prospects  of 
the  American  struggle.  .  .  .  How, 
then,  is  the  panic  to  be  explained?" 

They  then  proceed  to  state  that 
in  July,  when  the  highest  price  was 
reached,  the  stock  of  cotton  was 
nearly  one-fourth  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  that, 
though  the  Bank-rate  began  to  rise 
in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  the 
price  was  maintained,  owing  to  the 
stocks  of  the  manufacturers  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  the 
condition  of  the  trade  in  August, 
they  say,  that  "the  stock  of  cotton, 
and  of  every  thing  made  from  it, 
was  short ;*'  and  that  ^cotton, 
taken  by  itself,  occupied  a  strong 
position.''  So  much  so,  that  though, 
on  the  8th  August,  the  Bank-rate 
was  again  raised,  and  though,  in 
the  third  week,  there  came  the 
rumours  of  peace  in  America,  the 
month  closed  with  prices  only  |d. 
(2^  per  cent)  less  than  the  top  price 
in  July.  The  effects  of  the  peace- 
rumours  (baseless  though  they  were) 
were  so  great  that  "at  Manchester 
business  almost  collapsed;"  never- 
theless, as  the  manufacturers'  stocks 
had  run  low,  holders  of  cotton  at 
first  resisted  any  greater  decline 
than  ^d.  per  pound.  Up  to  this 
point,  then,  the  fall  of  prices  was 
hardly  perceptible.  Coming  to  Sep- 
tember, they  then  say : — 

"  Bat  confidence,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  whole  edifice,  was  sapped. 
Bankers  feared  to  make  advances; 
spinners  feared  to  buy ;  manufacturers 
TOgan  to  faiL  The  pressure  was  in- 
creased by  the  rise  of  the  Bank-rate  on 
8th  September.  The  new  banks,  to  a 
great  extent,  withdrew  their  usual  ac- 
commodation from  Trade,  so  that  mer- 
chants had  to  rely  to  an  unusual  extent 
on  their  own  resources.  Prices  fell 
rapidly,  till  they  reached  a  level  of  9d. 
to  lOd.  per  lb.  |30  per  cent]  below  the 
prices  which  ruled  in  August.  Many 
failures,  of  course,  resulted;  and  the 
only  surprise  is  Uiat  they  were  not 
more  numerous. 
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'*  At  last  there  were  indications  of  a 
partial  relaxation  in  the  money-market, 
fiaurly  in  November  the  money-market 
assumed  a  much  easier  appearance,  and 
the  opinion  became  pretty  seneral  that 
the  crisis  was  over.  On  the  10th,  the 
bank-rate  was  reduced  to  8  x>er  cent, 
and  on  the  24th  to  7  per  cent,"  where- 
upon **  prices  showed  an  advance  from 
the  lowest  point  of  54d.  in  American, 
7d.  in  Egyptian,  and  5<L  to  6d.  in  East 
Indian  qualities."  And  the  year  finally 
closed,  as  above  mentioned,  with  prices 
at  the  same  level  as  at  the  beginmng. 

The  circular  of  Ellison  and  Hay- 
wood, of  Liverpool,  coincides  with 
that  of  Neill  Brothers  in  its  state- 
ment of  facts  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  says  that 
at  the  end  of  August,  "  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  cot- 
ton-market was  remarkably  firm  " : — 

**  But  in  September  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  great  Dieak-down,  owing  partly 
to  a  peace-letter  from  the  *Times^  cor- 
respondent at  Niagara,  and  partly  to 
the  gloomy  state  of  the  money-market, 
and  the  advance  of  the  Bank-rate  [on 
8th  Sept.]  to  9  per  cent,  with  the 
threat  of  a  still  further  immediate  rise. 
...  A  species  of  panic  commenced  its 
reign  of  terror  in  the  cotton-market 
Business  was  at  a  complete  stand-still 
both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
Holders  pressed  their  goods  for  sale. 
.  .  .  With  the  second  week  of  October 
came  a  rapid  succession  of  mercantile 
suspensions,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
turing distncts.  This  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  cotton,  while  the  necessities 
of  many  holders  led  to  compulsory  sales, 
at  almost  nominal  prices.  Manv  of  the 
forced  sales  were  of  cotton  tendered  in 
fidfilment  of  delivery-contracts,  made 
two  or  three  months  previously,  and 
which  the  buyers,  being  unable  to  get 
their  bills  discounted  as  usual,  were 
unable  to  pay  for.  In  the  third  week 
came  the  diishearteninff  news  from  Man- 
chester, where  the  daily  reports  of  fresh 
failures  in  some  parts  of  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts almost  put  an  end  to  business. 
During  tlus  week  prices  touched  their 
minimum  point  .  .  .  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  decline  which  occurr^  between 
the  close  of  July  and  the  third  week  of 
October,  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 


the  period  [«.«.,  subsequent  to  8th  Sen^ 
tember].  The  average  fall  in  long  staples 
was  about  30  per  cent,  in  Smyrna  47 
per  cent,  in  Dhollerah  and  China  43 
per  cent,  and  in  Ben^  50  per  cent. 
.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  yams  sod 
piece-goods  was  quite  as  extensive  si 
the  average  decline  in  the^w  *"«^^^*^ 
Printers  gave  way  nearly  30  per  cent, 
shirtings  rather  over  30  per  cent,  do- 
mestics 30  to  32,  and  yams  33  to  35l 
But  in  these  there  has  been  a  more 
marked  recovery  from  the  lowest  pomt 
than  in  cotton.'^ 

These  simple  statements  of  facts 
famish  the  data  for  answering  the 
first  of  the  two  leading  questioDB 
in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  recent  crisis, — namely,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  cotton-trade,  taken 
by  itself.  Let  us  summarise  these 
facts. 

Firstly,  as  regards  the  extent  of 
the  depreciation,  or  fall  in  prices, 
of  cotton  goods.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  ranged  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.  Next,  as  regards  the  time 
when  this  great  depreciation  took 
place.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
fall  of  prices,  we  are  told — and  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  prices-current  of 
the  day — took  place  subsequent  to 
the  8th  September,  when  the  Bank- 
rate  was  raised  to  the  exorbitant 
height  of  9  per  cent*  On  the  2d 
of  September,  though  the  peace- 
rumours  from  America  had  been 
received  a  fortnight  previous,  the 
prices  of  Middling  Orleans  (the 
standard  of  the  cotton-market)  was 
did.  per  pound,  or  only  }d.  belov 
the  maximum  price  of  the  year. 
And  at  the  close  of  the  third  week 
of  September,  by  which  time  the 
peace-rumours  were  at  an  end,  the 
price  was  28d.  per  pound, — al- 
though the  Bank-rate  had  stood  at 
9  per  cent  during  the  previoos 
fortnight  The  statement  of  the 
trade-circulars  above  quoted,  as  to 
the  thoroughly  good  condition  of 
the  cotton -trade  at  the  end  of 
August,  is  thus  proved  to  be  cor- 


*  The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  prices -current  given  in  the 
'  Economist,'  shows  the  fall  of  prices  in  September  and  October : — 
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rect.  And  it  seems  manifest  that 
if  the  Bank-rate  had  not  been  raised 
in  the  beginning  of  September — if 
it  had  remained  even  at  the  pre- 
vious high  rate  of  8  per  cent — the 
price  of  cotton  (Middling  Orleans), 
despite  the  transient  and  wholly 
baseless  peace-rumours,  would  not 
have  fallen  below  29d.  or  29id.  per 
pound.  This  would  have  been  a 
fall  of  only  8  per  cent :  instead  of 
which,  the  actual  depreciation  at 
the  end  of  October  was  nearly  four 
times  as  much. 

This  soundness  of  the  cotton- 
trade  in  July  and  August,  when 
prices  were  highest,  may  also  be 
shown  in  another  way,— namely, 
by  the  relation  of  prices  to  the  stock 
of  cotton  on  hand.  Not  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  year's  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  rather  less 
than  had  been  anticipated,  but  in 
July,  when  prices  reached  their 
maximum,  the  cotton  in  port  was 
at  its  lowest  point  for  the  year, 
while  simultaneously  the  stocks  of 
the  manufacturers  were  *^  at  a  mini- 
mum.'' Hence  a  rise  of  price  was 
a  natural  occurrence.  And  as  re- 
gards the  extent  of  that  rise  of  price, 
it  appears  that  so  far  from  being 
*'  forced,''  i.  e.,  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tural demand,  it  was  even  less  than 
might  have  been  justified  by  the 
diminution  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
stock  of  cotton  was  28  per  cent 
laiiger  than  in  July,  while  the  price 
in  July  was  barely  14  per  cent 
higher  than  in  January.  Again, 
as  regards  the  issue  of  the  matter 
we  find  that,  despite  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  and  diminution  of 
bosiness  occasioned  by  the  numer- 
cos  failures  during  the  Crisis,  the 
price  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  almost  identical  with  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning — ^although 
the  stock  of  cotton  in  hand  at  the 
latter  period  was  nearly  double 
what  it  was  at  the  former.*    More- 


over, it  appears  that,  despite  the 
many  failures  which  had  taken 
place,  the  price  of  cotton  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  only  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  maximum  price  in 
July,  although  the  stock  of  cotton 
in  December  was  mofie  than  double 
what  it  was  in  July. 

The  only  legitimate  deduction 
which  can  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is,  that  the  price  of  cotton 
was  not  "forced"  in  July  and 
August  last;  and  also  that  the 
transient  peace -rumours  of  them- 
selves would  not  have  sufficed  to 
depreciate  cotton  (Middling  Or- 
leans) beyond  8  per  cent  at  most. 
The  extra  fall  of  about  24  per  cent 
in  Middling  Orleans  (in  some  other 
kinds  the  fall  was  much  greater) 
was  plainly  occasioned  by  the  high 
Bank-rate  and  the  contraction  of 
credit  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 

The  merchants  and  the  manufac- 
turers connected  with  the  cotton- 
trade — alike  the  holders  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton fabrics — ^in  many  cases  could 
not  get  their  biUs  discounted  at  the 
banks ;  and  in  consequence,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  to  carry  on  their 
business,  they  had  to  make  forced 
sales  of  their  goods,  sometimes  (as 
stated  above)  "  at  nominal  prices." 
And  the  more  fortunate  members 
of  the  trade,  who  did  get  their  bills 
discounted,  had  to  pay  so  much  to 
the  banks  for  the  usutd  accommoda- 
tion, that  they  found  it  necessary 
to  contract  their  operations.  An 
immense  change,  in  fact,  had  taken 
place  in  the  measure  of  value.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
in  July  and  August  had  given  or- 
ders for  cotton,  found  when  the 
goods  were  delivered  to  them,  in 
September  or  October,  that  the 
goods  which  had  been  worth  (say) 
j£lOO,000  a  few  weeks  previous, 
would  barely  sell  for  ^£70,000.  A 
loss  of  £30,000!  Yet  sell  they 
must,   when  they  could   not  get 


Neill  Brothers  state  that  on  Ist  January  1864  the  stock  of  cotton  in  ports 
_  327,000  bales ;  on  22d  July,  249,000 ;  on  3l8t  December,  576,000.  At  the 
end  of  July  the  price  of  cotton  (Mid.  Orleans)  was  31  |d. ;  at  the  end  of  December 
it  was  27d. 
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their  bills  diBcounted.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances failures  and  suspensions 
were  inevitable.  Commenting  on 
the  list  of  suspensions  for  last  year, 
the  ^Economist' justly  observes  that 
'*  it  comprises  a  number  of  respect- 
able houses,  several  of  which  were 
brought  down  through  the  severity 
of  the  pressure  in  September  and 
October."  And  we  must  say,  with 
Neill  Brothers,  that  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  suspensions  were  not 
still  more  numerous. 

The  effects  of  the  crisis  were  not 
confined  to  the  cotton-trade.  The 
high  Bank-rate,  and  the  contraction 
of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  hanks, 
extended  the  pressure  to  nearly  all 
the  leading  branches  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  The  produce-mar- 
kets in  general  became  greatly  de- 
pressed. Besides  cotton,  "sugar, 
rice,  jute,  and  fruit  were  the  articles 
which  most  seriously  compromised 
holders — the  depreciation  in  these 
articles  having  been  very  exten- 
sive."* In  this  way  a  temporary 
disquietude  in  the  cotton-market 
was  aggravated  into  a  terrible  dis- 
aster, not  only  to  that  trade,  but  to 
the  industry  of  the  country  at  large, 
owing  to  the  monetary  pressure  oc- 
casioned by  the  action  of  the  banks. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  section 
of  the  inquiry.  What  reason  was 
there  for  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  banks  ?  What  cause  was  there 
for  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  contraction  of  credit, 
which  magnified  a  temporary  and 
baseless  disquietude  in  one  branch 
of  trade,  into  a  severe  crisis  affect- 


ing the  generftl  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  % 

As  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
centre  of  our  banking  system,  and 
as  it  possesses  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  currency,  or  note-drciilation, 
of  the  country,  its  condition  during 
the  crisis  is  the  main  point  to  be 
considered.  How,  then,  was  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England 
jeopardised  by  the  events  of  the 
crisis  1  Its  position  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  separate  points 
of  view.  Firstly,  as  an  oidinaiy 
financial  concern.  Secondly,  as  a 
bank  which  has  to  meet  its  liabili- 
ties to  the  public  by  payments  in 
specie.  Thirdly,  as  a  bank  which, 
owing  to  existing  legislation,  is 
arbitrarUy  limited  in  its  power  of 
issuing  notes. 

I.  Its  position  as  an  ordinary 
financial  establishment  is  (like  ail 
other  businesses)  regulated  by  the 
excess  of  its  assets  over  its  liabili- 
ties. Its  liabilities  to  the  public 
consist  of  its  deposits,  and  also  of 
the  amount  of  its  notes  in  drcola- 
tion.  Its  assets  consist  of  its  Gov- 
ernment securities  (Consols), private 
securities  (chiefly  commercial  bills), 
and  its  stock  of  coin  and  bullion. 
Its  banking  surplus  consists  of  the 
excess  of  these  assets  over  these 
liabilities.  The  following  table 
shows  the  weekly  average  of  its 
liabilities,  assets,  and  banking  sor- 
plus,  during  the  separate  periods 
previous  to  and  during  the  crisis, 
when  the  minimum  Bank-rate  stood 
respectively  at  6,  7,  8,  and  9  per 
cent: — 


June  15 
July  27 
July  27 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  3 
Sept  7 
Sept.  7\ 
Not.    9f 


Liabilities. 


Notes  in 
Circulation. 


21,650,000 
22,310,000 
21,600,000 
21,300,000 


Deposits. 


ASSBTB. 


Coin  and 
Bullion. 


20,840,000 
18,670,000 
18,980,000 
18,700,000 


18,790,000 
12,930,000 
12,820,000 
18,050,000 


OoTsrnment 
Securities. 


11,180,000 
11,050,000 
10,900,000 
10,220,000 


Private 
Securities. 


20,760,000 
20,470,000 
20,480,000 
20,250,000 


S5! 


Banking    cs 
Sorplos.    J I 


8,290,000 
8,470,000 
8,680,000 
8,520,000 


I 

8 
9 


•  See  the  •  Commercial  ffistory  of  1864,'  p.  53,  in  the  'Economist*  of  March 
11,  1865. 
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From  these  statistics  it  appears 
that  in  the  two  weeks  (ending  July 
27  and  August  3)  when  the  rate  of 
discount  was  7  per  cent,  the  sur- 
plus, or  halance  in  favour  of  the 
Bank,  was  6^  per  cent  larger  than 
in  the  previous  six  weeks,  when  its 
rate  of  discount  was  6  per  cent 
In  the  subsequent  five  weeks  (Aug. 
3— -Sept.   7),  when  the  Bank-rate 
was  placed  at  8  per  cent,  the  Bank's 
surplus  was  10  per  cent  larger  than 
during  the  period  when  its  rate  of 
discount  stood  at  6  per  cent.    And 
during  the  nine  weeks  of  the  crisis 
(Sept.  7 — Nov.  10),  when  the  rate 
was  9  per  cent,  the  Bank's  surplus 
of  assets  over  liabUities  was  f  uUy  7 
per  cent  huger  than  in  June  and 
July,  when  its  minimum  rate  was 
only  6  per  cent    These  statistics 
certainly  furnish  no  explanation  of 
the  high  rate  of  discount  during 
the  crisis.    On  the  contrary,  judg- 
ing simply  by  the  relation  of  assets 
to  liabilities,  the  Bank's  rate  for 

1859.  1860.  1861. 

£  £  £ 

+4^216,000       —8,040,000    +925,000 

— giving  an  average  yearly  addition 
to  our  stock  of  gold  of  £2,240,000. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1860,  in- 
stead of  there  being  a  balance  in 
favour  of  this  country,  there  was 
an  excess  of  gold  exports  over  im- 
ports to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
three  millions  sterling  (chiefly  to 
pay  for  the  large  cotton  imports  in 
that  and  the  following  year), — ^with- 
out producing  any  crisis.  Last 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
not  only  no  deficit,  but  a  larger 
addition  to  our  stock  of  gold  than 
usual  —  namely,  £3,618,000,  or 
more  than  a  half  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  last  six  years.    And 


money  on  loan  should  have  been 
lower  in  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  than  it  was  in 
June  and  July. 

II.  But  banking  is  a  peculiar 
business.  In  it,  there  must  not 
only  be,  as  in  ordinary  business,  a 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
but  there  must  be  the  means  to 
meet  the  special  engagements  of 
banking,  which  demand  that  a 
bank  shall  be  able  at  all  times  to 
pay  its  depositors  or  note-holders 
in  gold,  so  far  as  it  may  be  required 
to  do  so.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
position  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  its  stock  of 
coin  and  bullion,  and  also  by  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  it 

Before  exhibiting  the  position  of 
the  Bank  in  this  respect,  we  may 
say  a  word  as  to  the  imports  and 
exports  of  gold.  The  balance  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  gold  into  the 
country  during  the  last  six  years  was 
as  follows : — 

1868.  1868.  1864. 

£  £  £ 

•1-8,892,000    +8,882,000    +8,618,000 

if,  examining  last  year  minutely, 
we  look  at  the  gold-balances  for 
each  month  of  the  period,  we  still 
find  nothing  to  account  for  the  re- 
cent monetary  embarrassment.  On 
the  contrary, — so  far  from  there 
having  been  a  drain  of  gold  in 
August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  when  the  Bank  put  the 
screw  upon  Trade — ^we  find  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
year's  addition  to  our  stock  of  gold 
took  place  during  these  f ourmonths. 
The  following  are  the  gold-balances 
(marked  plus  or  mintu)  for  each 
month  of  last  year : — 


Jan.  Febi           Xareh.  Aprfl.  May.  Jane. 

£  £                 £  £  £  £ 

—186,449  —25,449  +458,982  —451,747  +1,115,988 

Jaljr.  Aof .           Sept  Get  Nor.  Deo. 

—474,641  +667,708  +646,457  +1,120,140     +880,947  —168,789 


Bakneei 

£ 

^  +1,500,000 

£ 
=  +2,060,817 


Thus,  then,  we  see  (1)  that  the 
addition  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country  last  year  was  one-third 

vol..  xovn. — ^No.  Dxcrv. 


larger  than  in  ordinary  years.  (2), 
That  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  gold  during  the  last  half 

2b 
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of  the  year,  when  the  crisis  occurred, 
was  one-third  greater  than  in  the 
previous  six  months.  And  (3),  that 
so  far  from  there  having  been 
a  drain  of  gold  during  the  months 
of  August.  September,  and  October, 
when  the  Bank-rate  was  raised  from 
7  to  9  per  cent,  these  months  were 
as  regards  our  stock  of  gold,  with 
the  single  exception  of  May,  the 
three  best  in  the  year. 

These  facts  must  appear  startling 
to  every  one  who  remembers  the 
opinions  current  during  the  late 
crisis.  Throughout  September  and 
October  the  leading  monetary  au- 
thorities justified  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  in  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, on  the  ground  that  such  a 
measure  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
''drain  of  gold"  —  the  unusual 
amount  of  gold  which  (they  said) 
was  being  exported  in  order  to  pay 
for  cotton.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
was  a  most  improbable  supposition. 
When  the  cotton-market  was  para- 
lysed, why  should  our  merchants 
give  unusually  laige  orders  for  cot- 
ton t  All  our  cotton  imports  are 
paid  for  in  advance.*  The  money 
goes  out  when  the  order  is  given — 
or,  at  all  events,  long  before  the 
cotton  arrives  in  our  ports.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  amount  of  money 
sent  abroad  is  regulated  at  any 
particular  time,  not  by  the  amount 
of  imports  which  are  arriving,  but 
by  the  extent  of  the  orders  which 
are  being  given.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  a  drain  of  gold  in 
payment  for  cotton  was  a  most  un- 
likely thing  to  happen  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  cotton-trade  was 
in  a  condition  of  unusual  depression. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  was  heard 
at  the  time  in  monetary  circles, 
and  in  the  newspapers  which  rank 
highest  as  monetary  authorities,  but 
this  cuckoo  cry  of  "  the  drain  of  gold," 
which  was  said  to  be  taking  place 
in  connection  with  the  cotton-trade. 
The  facts  which  have  since  come  to 
light,  and  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  official  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  directly  contradict 
these  statements— or  rather  suppos- 
itions,  although    they   were    an- 


nounced with  all  the  authority  of 
ascertained  facts, — and  show  that, 
so  far  from  there  having  been  any 
drain  of  gold  during  the  months  of 
crisis,  the  export  of  gold  was  then 
reduced  to  a  minimum — ^far  below 
the  monthly  average  of  the  prerious 
six  years.  So  far,  then,  as  r^^aids 
our  stock  of  gold — either  in  the 
country  or  in  the  Bank  of  England- 
one  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  any 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  in  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
to,  and  so  long  maintaining  it  at, 
9  per  cent  On  the  contrary,  judged 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  Bajok- 
rate  ought  to  have  been  lower  in 
September  and  October  than  it  was 
in  the  previous  weeks,  when  it  stood 
at  7  and  8  per  cent 

But  the  Bank  of  England  u  not 
in  a  natural  position.  It  is  tram- 
melled by  our  monetary  laws.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  bank  is  r^^ulated  by  the 
amount  of  specie  which  it  holds, 
and  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
that  specie.  But,  owing  to  the  Act 
of  1844,  the  Bank  of  ibagland  is 
differently  circumstanced.  Its  po- 
sition is  regulated  not  by  its  stock 
of  gold,  but  by  the  amount  of  its 
reserve  of  notes.  Generally,  its 
amount  of  notes  in  the  Issue  De* 
partment  (its  reserve  of  notes)  in- 
creases or  diminishes  with  its  stock 
of  gold — but  not  necessarily  or  al- 
ways. The  reserve  of  notes  may 
be  diminished  while  its  stock  of 
gold  remains  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Quarter-day  and  some 
other  periods,  when  Oovenunent 
salaries,  or  the  dividends  on  Gov- 
ernment stock,  have  to  be  paid,  the 
reserve  of  notes  is  always  dimin- 
ished, although  the  amount  of  bol- 
lion  in  the  Bank  remains  unchaiiged. 
And  tins  is  also  the  case  at  times 
when,  owing  to  a  break-down  of 
credit  or  other  causes,  the  monetaxy 
requirements  of  the  country  are 
temporarily  increased.  It  is  an 
absurd  and  pernicious  arrangement ; 
but  we  take  the  facts  as  they  stand. 
In  this  investigation  of  the  facts  of 
the  recent  crisis — to  pot  the  case 
on  an  unquestionable  footing— we 
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do  not  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  monetary  laws.  We  simply 
accept  these  laws  as  facts.  Yet 
even  with  this  large  admission, 
we  fail  to  see  any  adequate  reason 
for  the  high  Bank-rate  which  so 
serioosly  aggravated  the  late  crisis. 
Judging  the  position  of  the  Bank 
by  the  amount  of  its  reserve  of 
notes,  and  putting  aside  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  limitation  imposed 
upon  its  note-issues,  let  us  see 
how  the  case  stood.  It  appears 
from  the  official  returns  of  the 
Bank,  that  its  reserve  of  notes  was 
nearly  one-fourth  (fully  22  per  cent) 
larger  during  the  nine  weeks  when 
the  rate  was  raised  to  9  per  cent 
than  at  the  period  when  the  rate 
was  only  7  per  cent !  Here,  again, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  adequate 
reason  for  the  high  Bank-rate  in 
the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November. 


In  fact,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England — ^whether  as  re- 
gards its  liabilities,  its  stock  of 
specie,  or  its  reserve  of  notes— we 
can  find  no  justification  of  its  con- 
duct, and  of  the  disasters  which  it 
inflicted  upon  Trade,  during  last 
autumn.  The  following  table  will 
enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  position  of  the  Bank  during  the 
crisis,  and.  also  during  the  three 
months  previous.  In  it  we  give  the 
weekly  average  of  the  Bank's  sur- 
plus of  assets  over  liabilities,  its 
stock  of  gold,  and  its  reserve  of 
notes,  during  each  of  the  periods 
when  the  Directors  placed  the  rate 
of  discount  respectively  at  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  per  cent.  In  tlie  last  column 
we  also  show  the  balance  (marked 
hypltu  or  minus)  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  gold  during  each  month 
of  the  period  : — * 


Period. 

Banking 
BorploB. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Reserve  of 
Notes. 

Bate  of 
Discount. 

Balance  of  Exports 

and  Imports  of 

Gold. 

June   15) 
July    27  f 
July    271 
Aug.     8 1 
Aug.     8 ) 
Sept.     7f 
Sept     7) 
Nov.      0  f 

3,290,000 
3,470,000 
3,620,000 
8,520,000 

18,700,090 
12,930,000 
12,820,000 
13,050,000 

6,700,000 
5,100,000 
5,630,000 
6,253,310 

M 

8    { 

£ 
June   +698,598 
July    —474,641 
Aug.    +587,768 
Sept    +545,475 

Oct  +1,120,140 
Nov.    +380,947 

This  table  condenses  the  facts  of 
the  late  crisis  so  far  as  regards  the 
position  and  action  of  the  Bank. 
What  does  it  showl  That  the 
banking  surplus  of  the  establish- 
ment was  larger  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  when  the 
rate  of  discount  was  9  per  cent, 
than  in  June  and  July  when  the 
rate  charged  was  only  6  per  cent. 
Also,  that  both  the  Bank's  stock  of 
gold  and  its  reserve  of  notes  were 
greater  in  the  months  of  crisis  than 
in  the  previous  period,  when  the 
Bank-rate  stood  at  7  per  cent  And 
ify  instead  of  averages,  we  go  still 
more  minutely  into  details,  and  ex- 
amine the  position  of  the  bank  for 


each  separate  week,  we  find  the 
same  anomaly  presented.  We  find 
that  the  gold  in  the  Bank  had  been 
steadily  increasing  for  four  weeks 
previous  to  the  8th  September, 
when  the  rate  was  raised  to  9  per 
cent,  and  that  the  reserve  of  notes 
had  been  similarly  increasing  for 
five  weeks  previous  to  that  date. 

Why,  then,  was  the  Bank-rate 
raised) 

During  the  months  of  crisis,  and 
also  during  the  previous  month  of 
August,  there  was  not  only  no 
drain  of  gold,  either  from  the  coun- 
try or  from  the  Bank,  but  the  ex- 
ports of  gold  were  at  a  minimum, 
and  a  larger  addition  to  the  stock 


*  The  averam  in  this,  and  in  the  preceding  table,  are  calculated  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  ^nk  of  Ei^land,  given  in  round  numbers  in  the  '  Economist'v 
CoBunercial  History  of  186^'  p.  44 
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of  gold  in  the  oountiy  took  place 
than  daring  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  And  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal requirements  of  the  country, 
the  demand  for  capital  was  dimin- 
ished, owing  to  the  numerous  fail- 
ures and  general  contraction  of 
business.  Trade,  partially  during 
September,  and  still  more  in  Octo- 
ber, was  paralysed,  and  the  demand 
for  capital  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  was  proportionately 

Haf.  Jane.  J11I7.         Augoflt 

£  £  £  4 

14,176,640    18,978,626    14,894,364    16,274,269 

Since,  then,  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  Ensland  was  stronger, 
alike  as  regards  assets,  bullion,  and 
reserve  of  notes,  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  than  in  the 
previous  weeks ;  since  there  was  no 
drain  of  gold  from  the  country ;  and 
since  the  demand  for  capital  was 
lessened  by  the  contraction  of  trade, 
— ^why,  we  repeat,  was  the  Bank- 
rate  raised  ? 

As  yet  we  have  found  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  such  a  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  facts  hitherto 
passed  in  review  would  lead  one  to 
expect  a  fall,  instead  of  a  rise,  in 
the  rate  of  discount  The  only 
other  point  to  be  considered  is,  the 
disquietude  in  the  cotton-trade  at 
the  end  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September,  in  relation  to  its 
natural  effects  upon  the  banking 
establishments.  The  chief  conse- 
quence of  such  disquietude  was  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  business,  and 
the  demand  for  capital ;  and  also, 
by  the  diminution  of  orders,  to 
lessen  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for 
cotton.  These  results  did  take 
place;  and  obviously  their  ten- 
dency was  not  to  mcrease  the 
rate  of  discount,  but  to  lower  it. 
As  a  set-off  against  these  causes  for 
a  lowering  of  the  Bank-rate,  there 
was  one,  and  one  only,  of  a  different 
character—it  was  this  :  In  ordinary 
tunes,  when  the  markets  are  in 
their  usual  condition,  and  when 
sales  can  be  made  on  the  usual 
terms,  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers generally  have  a  certain  portion 


diminished  There  are  no 
of  accurately  testing  the  amount  of 
our  internal  trade,  but  as  regards 
the  other  portion  of  our  national 
industry  —  namely,  our  foreign 
trade — ^the  decline  which  took  place 
is  evidenced  by  the  official  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Our  exports 
stood  thus, — showing  a  decline  of 
nearly  14  per  cent  (13.8)  in  the  three 
last  montns  of  the  year,  compared 
with  the  five  months  previous : — 

Bept  Oct  Nor.  Dec 

£  £  £  £ 

14,687,942    12,871,491    12,065,218    12,095,437 

of  their  bills  which  they  do  not  re* 
quire  to  discount  They  keep  these 
bilk  (to  use  the  financial  phrase,) 
''in  their  portfolio."  Bat  when, 
from  any  cause,  the  maricets  be- 
come depressed — ^when  buyers  aie 
few,  and  sales  can  only  be  made  at 
a  loss — ^the  merchant  has  -to  take 
his  reserve  of  bills  to  the  bank  to 
get  them  discounted.  As  he  can- 
not make  his  usual  sales,  he  has 
recourse  to  these  bills  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  carrying 
on  his  business.  Hence,  when 
the  cotton-market  became  depressed 
at  the  beginning  of  September — 
although  the  fall  in  price  at  that 
time  was  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
—doubtless  many  cotton-merchants 
and  manufacturers  brought  out 
their  reserve  of  bills  in  order  to  get 
them  discounted.  This  dicum- 
stance,  taken  by  itself,  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  loanable 
capital ;  but  that  it  was  neutralised, 
and  more  than  neutralised,  by  the 
contraction  of  trading  business,  and 
the  other  drcumstances  whidi  we 
have  passed  in  review,  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  which  we  have  given 
of  the  position  of  the  Bank  It 
certainly  would  never  of  itself  have 
sufficed  to  produce  any  banking 
difficulties  ;  yet,  as  this  is  actually 
the  only  feature  of  the  case  which 
can  be  conceived  to  have  influenced 
the  Bank  of  £ngland  in  Eaisnigits 
rate  of  discount,  let  us  see  if  the 
case  was  bettered  by  the  oooise 
adopted  by  the  Bank. 

The  difficulty  to  be  met  was  the 
stagnation   of   the  cotton-maxket, 
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owing  to  a  temporary  and  wholly 
baseless  disquietude.  How  then 
did  the  Bank  meet  it  1  By  adopt- 
ing a  course  which  still  further, 
and  to  a  fearful  extent,  depressed 
the  cotton-market — converted  dis- 
quietude into  panic — aggravated  a 
passing  difficulty  into  a  prolonged 
disaster ;  and  moreover,  extended 
the  embarrassment  and  depression, 
from  a  single  branch  of  trade,  to 
the  general  trade  of  the  country. 
As  regards  the  cotton-trade  —  sd- 
though  the  original  disquietude, 
produced  by  the  peace-rumours, 
was  at  an  end  by  the  third  week  of 
September — ^the  effect  of  the  high 
Bank-rate,  and  concomitant  contrac- 
tion of  credit,  sufficed  to  produce  a 
continued  and  steadily  increasing 
depression  of  the  markets  until  at 
the  end  of  October  the  average 
prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
were  about  30  per  cent  below  the 
prices  current  on  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, when  the  Bank-rate  was  raised 
to  9  per  cent 

When  a  disquietude  arises  in  any 
branch  of  trade,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able that  banks  should  be  chary  of 
dealing  with  the  firms  connected 
with  that  line  of  business.  If  the 
cotton-merchants  became  disquieted 
as  to  their  position — however  base- 
less the  cause  of  their  disquietude, 
—the  banks  were  unquestionably 
justified  in  looking  askance  at  the 
bills  which  these  firms  brought  to 
them  to  be  discounted,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  discount  the  bills  of  any 
of  these  firms  whose  solvency  seem- 
ed to  be  imperilled  by  the  prevail- 
ing disquietude.  But  to  raise  the 
minimum  rate  of  discount  for  all 
bills,  to  exact  a  higher  rate  of  usage 
from  the  general  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, is  quite  a  different  thing.  The 
very  disquietude  in  the  cotton-trade 
tended  to  lessen,  and  actually  did 
lessen,  the  amount  of  business 
carried  on,  and  accordingly  dimi- 
nished to  an  equal  extent  the  de- 
mand for  capital  on  loan.  So  that, 
we  repeat,  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count would  have  been  more  natural 
than  a  rise, — especially  as,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  position  of  the 


Bank  was  in  every  respect  stronger 
at  the  time  the  rate  was  raised  to  9 
per  cent,  and  during  the  two  months 
when  it  was  kept  at  that  height, 
than  during  the  previous  period 
when  the  rate  stood  at  7  and  8  per 
cent. 

The  extent  of  the  calamity  which 
overtook  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes  in  autumn  last  is 
evidenced  by  the  increase  of  failures 
to  twenty  times  their  ordinary 
amount,  by  the  diminution  of  our 
export  trsMde,  and  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  working  classes 
thereby  thrown  out  of  employment 
And  yet,  in  monetary  circles,  the 
country  is  congratulated  that  the 
evil  was  no  worse.  "  Thanks  to  the 
Act  of  1844,''  it  has  been  said,  'Hhe 
crisis  did  not  culminate  in  a  dis- 
aster like  that  of  1 857."  The  truth 
is  rather,  that  but  for  the  action  of 
the  Bank,  there  would  not  have 
been  any  crisis  at  all.  For  a  few 
weeks  there  would  have  been  a 
temporary  depression,  of  no  great 
magnitude,  in  a  single  branch  of 
trade.  That  would  have  been  all 
But  so  far  from  the  difficulty  having 
been  alleviated,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  the  action  of  the  Bank  not 
only  aggravated  it  fourfold  as  re- 
gards the  cotton-trade,  but  extended 
the  calamity  to  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
currency  established  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  banks,  instead  of  being  the 
allies  of  trade,  have  become  its  mas- 
ters, and  occasionally  its  tyrants. 
As  the  whole  note-issues  of  England 
are  dependent  upon  '*the  Bank,'' 
and  as  all  the  other  large  banks 
have  to  cany  on  their  business  by 
means  of  its  notes,  it  can  play  the 
part  of  despot  at  its  pleasure.  It 
has  not  more  capital  to  lend  than 
the  other  banks — on  the  contrary, 
the  London  joint-stock  banks  of 
themselves  have  five  times  more 
capital  to  lend  than  the  Bank  has. 
It  is  its  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  that  gives 
the  Bank  its  tremendous  power.  It 
is  not  its  amount  of  capital,  but  its 
monopoly  of  the  means  of  lending 
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capital,  that  gave  to  it  its  despotic 
supremacy.  All  the  other  large 
banks  have  to  go  to  it  for  the  means 
of  lending  their  capital  And  hence, 
however  great  may  be  the  amount 
of  deposits,  or  loanable  capital,  in 
the  banks  of  the  country,  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  means  of  lending  that 
capital ;  and  the  rate  of  discount  is 
made  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
terms  which  the  Bank  of  England 
chooses  to  demand  for  the  use  of 
its  notes. 

Under  this  monetary  monopoly 
our  banks  are  no  longer  free  agents. 
If  any  of  them  desires  to  adopt  a 
lirusting  and  generous  policy  to- 
wards Trade,  it  is  unable  to  do  so. 
It  has  no  power  to  compete  on  fair 
terms  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
If  any  banks  desire  to  help  Trade 
to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty, 
while  the  Bank  of  England  adopts 
the  opposite  course  of  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  these  banks  find 
that  their  customers,  whom  they 
have  been  trusting  and  helping,  are 
soon  ruined  by  the  depression  of 
the  markets  which  never  fails  to  fol- 
low the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count by  the  Bank  of  England. 
Accordingly  they  soon  abandon  the 
attempt,  and  simply  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bank,  which  they  are 
powerless  to  resist,  leaving  Trade  to 
its  fate. 

Banks  were  meant  to  be  the  allies 
of  Trade,  and  they  would  be  so, 
for  their  own  interest,  but  for  the 
artificial  state  of  matters  created  by 
our  monetary  laws.  A  recent  case 
exhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  the  wise 
and  timely  aid  which  banks  may — 
and,  if  under  natural  conditions, 
would — ^render  to  the  community 
in  times  of  temporary  difficulty.  We 
allude  to  the  failure  of  Attwood  and 
Spooner's  bank  at  Birminghan.  By 
that  failure  hundreds  of  traders  and 
farmers  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  whole  reserve  funds.  In  the 
end  they  will  lose  nearly  one-half 
of  their  money,  but  in  the  first  place 
the  loss  was  total  Several  months 
must  elapse  before  a  dividend  would 
be  paid.    What  were  they  to  do  1 


• 

They  had  bills  to  meet,  rents  to  pay, 
and  also  the  weekly  wages  to  w^ 
work-people.      In  this  emergency 
the  Birmingham  Joint^tock  flank 
at  once  stepped  forward  to  assist  the 
su£ferer8.    Without  a  moment's  de- 
lay that  bank  allowed  many  of  the 
BuiBferers  to  open  accounts  with  it 
It  save  them  cash-credits,  in  short, 
and  allowed  them  to  draw  upon  it 
to  a  certain  amount   By  this  means 
the  disaster  was  minimised;  where- 
as an  opposite  policy  wocdd  have 
aggravated   it,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  trade  of  BinninghauL    The 
joint-stock  bank  which  thus  acted, 
did  so  not  from  any  mere  feeling 
of  generosity,  but  simply  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest.    It  knew  that  many 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  failure  of 
Attwood's  bank,  although  tempora- 
rily short  of  funds,  were  perfectly 
solvent,  and,  with  timely  help,  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  business  success- 
fully as  before,  so  that  the  money 
advanced  to  them  was  safe.    And 
at  the  same  time  the  bank  knew 
that  henceforth  it  would  obtun 
these  men  as  new  customers.  There- 
fore, although  the  policy  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Joint-stock  Bank  in  this 
matter  may  rightly  be  called  gener- 
ous, it  was  not  less  wise  and  profit- 
able for  itself.    A  similar  policy 
would  be  adopted  on  a  larger  scale 
in  times  of  temporary  commercial 
embarrassment,  if  the  banks  could 
safely  adopt  such  a  course.    But  aft 
long  as  the  Bank  of  England  acts 
on  the  opposite  principle,  and  makes 
in  the  difficulties  of  trade  only  an 
excuse  for  raising  its  rate,  it  is  im- 
possible for  other  banks,  who  of 
themselves  have  no  means  of  lend- 
ing their  capital,  to  alleviate  the 
embarrassment 

In  what  way  this  pernicious  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Bank  of  England  may 
be  abolished,  and  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest be  made  dependent  solely  up<»i 
the  natural  causes  which  ought  to 
regulate  it — ^namely,  the  amount  of 
loanable  capital,  and  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  that  capital-— we 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  article. 
But  we  think  we  have  already  de- 
monstrated two  points  of  import* 
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ance>-namely,  first,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  position  of  the  Bank 
of  En^and,  even  as  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  1844,  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  Directors  in  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  so  exorbitantly  last 
autumn,  thereby  aggravating  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment  in  a  single 
branch  of  trade  into  a  widespread 
disaster  affecting  the  general  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country.  Se- 
condly, we  have  shown  that  the  rate 


of  interest  under  our  present  mono* 
tary  laws,  is  not  regcdated  by  nat- 
ural causes,  but  by  the  artificial 
fetters  imposed  by  a  legislative  mo- 
nopoly. And,  in  short,  that  the 
supply  of  Capital  does  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  it  existing  in 
the  national  reservoir  (the  banks), 
but  mainly,  and  sometimes  entirely, 
upon  the  mere  size  of  the  orifice 
through  which  it  has  to  pass  before 
it  reach  the  trading  community. 


PICCADILLT:  AS  EPJSODE  OF  CONTEBCPOBANBOUS  AUTOBIOGBAPHT. 

PART  III. 

*'  Piccadilly,  shops,  palaces,  bustle  and  breexe,' 
The  whirring  of  wheels,  and  the  rustle  of  trees, 
By  daylight,  or  nightlight,  or  noisy,  or  stilly, 
Whatever  my  mood  is,  I  loye  Ficcadilly."— Iockeb. 


My  gentle  poet,  don't  imagine 
the  merit  lies  in  Piccadilly.  May 
you  never  know  the  mood  in  which 
you  hate  Piccadilly,  simply  because 
it  forms  part  of  a  universe  which 
has  become  detestable  to  you.  Put 
yourself  in  my  position.  I'll  just 
take  the  liberty  of  briefly  exposing 
what,  in  diplomatic  slang,  is  called 
"  the  situation.''  I  am  telegraphed 
for  in  frantic  terms  by  an  old  lady 
who  is  under  the  firm  impression 
that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to 
her  daughter.  I  am  violently  in 
love  with  that  daughter,  but  for 
certain  reasons  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  account  for  my  extraordi- 
nary conduct  by  informing  her  con- 
fidentially that  I  have  occasional 
fits  of  temporary  insanity.  That 
daughter,  I  am  positively  assured 
by  her  mother,  is  no  less  violently 
attached  to  my  most  dear  and  inti- 
mate friend.  My  most  dear  and 
intimate  friend  returns  the  affec- 
tion. Mamma  threatens  that  if  I 
do  not  marry  her  daughter,' rather 
than  allow  my  most  dear  and  inti- 
mate friend  to  do  so,  she  will  ally 
the  young  lady  to  a  native  of  Bom- 
bay. Somuchisknown.  Onthefol- 
lowing  points  I  am  still  in  the  dark : 

first.  What  on  earth  does  Lady 
Broadbrim  mean  by  telling  me  to 
come  immediately,  as  delay  may  be 
fatal — ^to  whom  1  to  me  or  to  Lady 


Ursula,  or  herself  ?  My  knowledge 
of  her  ladyship  induces  me  to  in- 
cline towanls  the  latter  hypothesis ; 
the  suspense  is,  however,  none  the 
less  trying. 

Second,  Does  Lady  Ursula  imag- 
ine that  I  know  how  she  and 
Grandon  feel  towards  each  other  1 

Third,  Is  Grandon  under  the 
impression  that  I  have  actually 
proposed  and  been  accepted  by 
Lady  Ursula  ? 

Fourth,  Does  my  conduct  occa- 
sionaUy  amount  to  something  more 
than  eccentricity  or  not ) 

Fifth — and  this  was  very  un- 
pleasant— Shall  I  find  Grandon  at 
our  joint  abode.  And,  if  so,  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  f 

Sixth,  Have  Grandon  and  Lady 
Ursula  met,  and  did  anything  pas» 
between  them ) 

Now,  my  friend  Locker,  just 
fancy  yourself  tearing  along  Picca- 
dilly at  10  P.M.  in  a  hansom  with 
a  string  of  questions  like  these 
chasing  each  other  through  your 
brain,  and  the  prospect  of  two,  if 
not  three,  most  unpleasant  inter- 
views to  come  off  before  midnight, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  your 
mood  would  induce  you  still  to 
"  love  Piccadilly." 

Thank  goodness  Grandon  was  at 
the  House.  So,  after  a  hurried 
toilet,   I  went  on   to   Grosvenor 
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Square.  The  yoxtng  ladies  were 
both  out.  Lady  Bridget  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  chaper<mage  of  a 
newly-married  rather  fast  female 
cousin,  to  go  to  a  ball.  Lady 
Ursula  had  gone  to  a  solitary  tea 
with  a  crabbed  old  aunt.  Lady 
Broadbrim  was  in  her  own  sit- 
ting-room, lying  on  a  couch  be- 
hind a  table  covered  with  papers. 
She  looked  wearily  up  when  I  en- 
tered, and  held  out  a  thin  hand 
for  me  to  do  what  I  liked  witL 
**  How  good  of  you  to  come,  dear 
Frank,''  she  said.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  called  me  Frank, 
and  I  knew  she  expected  me  to 
acknowledge  it  by  pressing  her 
fingers,  so  I  squeezed  them  affec- 
tionately. '^  Broadbrim  said  if  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  you  I  ought 
to  have  brought  Ursula's  name  into 
the  telegraph,  but  I  told  him  her 
mother's  would  do  as  welL" 

"  What  does  the—"  I  am  afraid 
I  mentally  said  *  old  girl' — "  want, 
I  wonder.  It  must  be  really  serious, 
or  she  would  have  shammed  agita- 
tion. There  is  something  about 
this  oily  calm  which  is  rather  por- 
tentous. Then  she  has  ie^en  care 
to  have  every  member  of  the  family 
out  of  the  house.  What  is  she 
ringing  the  bell  for  now  1" 

"Tell  Lady  Ursula  when  she 
comes  home  that  I  am  engaged 
particularly,  and  will  come  up  and 
see  her  in  her  bedroom  before  she 
goes  to  bed,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim 
to  the  servant  who  answered  it. 

"  Does  not  Lady  Ursula  know  of 
my  having  come  to  town  in  answer 
to  your  summons )"  I  asked. 

"No,  dear  child  !  why  should  I 
inflict  my  troubles  upon  her?  £ven 
Broadbrim,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  more  openly,  only  suspects 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  have 
reserved  my  full  confidence  for  my 
future  son-in-law." 

I  lifted  up  my  eyes  with  a  rap- 
turous expression,  and  played  with 
a  paper-knife.  She  want^  me  to 
help  her  on  with  an  obvious  remark, 
which  I  declined  to  make ;  so,  after  a 
pause,  she  went  on  with  a  deep  sigh : 

"  What  sad  news  we  keep  on 


getting  of  those  poor  dear  Confede- 
rates, Frank." 

"  Let  us  hope  they  will  recorer," 
said  I,  encouragingly. 

"  Oh,  but  they  do  keep  on  falling 
so,  it  is  quite  dreadfuL" 

"  There  was  no  great  number  of 
them  fell  at  Wilmington." 

"  How  stupid  I  am,"  she  said, 
"my  poor  mind  g^ets  quite  bewild- 
ered. I  was  thinking  of  atod, 
not  men ;  they  went  down  again 
three  more  yesterday,  and  my  bro- 
ker declines  altogether  to  cany 
them  on  from  one  aocoant  to  an- 
other any  more.  I  bought  at  60, 
and  they  have  done  nothing  bat  go 
down  ever  since.  I  genendly  go 
by  Lord  Staggerton's  advice,  and 
he  recommended  me  to  sell  a  bear 
some  months  ago ;  but  that  stapid 
little  Spifiy  Goldtip  insisted  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  depreadon, 
and  now  he  says  how  could  he  know 
that  President  Davis  wotdd  replace 
Johnston  by  Hood." 

"Very  tiresome  of  Davis;  but 
you  should  have  employed  moie 
than  one  broker,"  I  remarked. 
"  Persons  of  limited  capital  and  spe- 
culative tendencies  should  operate 
mysteriously.  Your  right  hand 
should  not  know  what  your  left 
hand  is  doing." 

"  Hush,  Frank !  you  can  surely 
be  business-like  without  being  pro- 
fane. I  was  completely  in  Spifiy's 
hands;  Lady  Mundane  told  me  she 
always  let  him  do  for  her,  and"— 
here  Lady  Broadbrim  lowered  her 
voice—"  I  know  he  has  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  information.  I 
used  to  employ  Staggerton,  but  he 
is  so  selfish  that  he  never  told  me 
the  best  things ;  besides  which,  of 
course,  I  was  obliged  to  have  him 
constantly  to  dinner;  and  his  |^t 
delight  was  always  to  say  tibdngs 
which  were  calculated  to  shock  my 
religious  friends.  Moreover,  he  has 
lately  been  doing  more  as  a  pro- 
moter of  new  companies  than  in 
buying  and  selling.  Now  Spiffy  is 
so  very  useful  in  society,  and  haaao 
much  tact,  that  although  there  are 
all  kinds  of  stories  against  him, 
still  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
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sufficient  reason  to  shut  him  out  of 
the  house.  There  was  quite  a  set 
made  against  the  poor  little  man 
at  one  time — ^worldly  people  are  so 
hard  and  uncharitable;  so,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  his  aunt,  Lady  Spif- 
fington,  who  was  my  dear  friend, 
and  partly,  indeed,  because  Stag* 
gerton  had  really  become  useless 
and  intolerable,  I  put  my  affairs 
entirely  into  Spiffy's  hands." 

"  And  the  result  is  I'M  asked. 

"  That  I  must  pay  up  £27,000 
to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim, 
with  the  impenitent  sigh  of  a  har- 
dened criminal. 

**  You  should  have  kept  his  Lord* 
ship  to  act  as  a  check  o^  the 
Honourable  Spiffington,''  I  said ; 
"  but  I  cannot  advise  now,  unless  I 
know  everything." 

A  faint  tinge  suffused  Lady 
Broadbrim's  cheek  as  she  said, 
*'  What  more  do  you  want  to 
know!" 

*'  Exactly  what  money  you  pos- 
sess, and  exactly  how  it  is  invested." 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  is  at  all 
necessary.  Here  is  Spiffington*s 
letter,  from  which  you  will  see  how 
much  I  must  pay  to-morrow  ;  my 
assurance  that  I  cannot  produce  so 
large  a  sum  at  such  short  notice  is 
enough." 

"You  can  surely  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  one  who 
would  lend  you  the  money,  pro- 
vided you  were  prepared  to  pay  a 
sufficiently  high  rate  of  interest." 

The  tinge  which  had  not  left 
Lady  Broadbrim's  cheek  deepened 
as  she  answered  me,  "Frsmk,  it 
was  on  no  hasty  impulse  that  I 
telegraphed  for  you.  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  my  private  affairs,  but  I  do  feel 
that  if  there  is  one  man  in  the 
world  upon  whom,  at  such  a  crisis, 
I  have  a  right  to  rely,  it  is  he  to 
whom  I  have  promised  my  daugh- 
ter, and  who  professes  to  be  de- 
votedly attached  to  her." 

"Ln  short.  Lady  Broadbrim," 
said  I,  rising  and  taking  up  my 
hat,  "  you  are  willing  to  part  with 
your  daughter  to  me  on  condition 
of  my  paying  a  firat  instalment  of 


;£27,000  down,  with  the  prospect  of 
*  calls '  to  an  unlimited  extent  loom- 
ing, in  the  background.  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  find  Chundango 
prepared  to  go  into  such  a  very  ha- 
zardous speculation,  but  I  should 
recommend  you  to  apply  to  him." 

At  that  moment  I  heard  Lady 
Ursula's  voice  in  the  hall,  and  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  went  up- 
stairs. I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
door,  but  I  stopped  abruptly,  and 
turned  upon  Lady  Broadbrim. 
She  was  saying  something  to  which 
I  was  not  attending,  but  now  was 
suddenly  paralysed  and  silenced  as 
I  looked  at  her  fixedly.  If  a  glance 
can  convey  meaning,  I  flatter  my- 
self my  eyes  were  not  devoid 
of  expression  at  that  moment. 
"What!"  I  thought,  "is  it  re- 
served for  the  mother  of  the  girl  I 
love  to  make  me  call  her  *  a  hazard- 
ous speculation  r "  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hatred  which  I  felt  at 
this  moment  for  the  woman  who 
had  caused  me  for  one  second  to 
think  of  Ursula  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  who  should  be  offered 
for  purchase  to  an  Oriental  adven- 
turer. The  only  being  I  despised 
more  than  Lady  Broadbrim  was 
myself; — because  she  chose  to  take 
my  angel  off  the  pedestal  on  which 
I  had  placed  her  and  throw  her 
into  the  dirt,  was  I  calmly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proceeding )  The 
storm  raging  within  me  seemed 
gradually  to  blind  me  to  external 
objects ;  my  great  love  was  battling 
with  remorse,  indignation,  and  de- 
spair ;  and  I  stood  wavering  and  dis- 
tracted, looking,  as  it  were,  within 
for  rest  and  without  for  comfort, 
till  the  light  seemed  to  leave  my 
eyes,  and  the  fire  which  had  flashed 
from  them  for  a  moment  became 
suddenly  extinguished. 

I  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by 
an  exclamation  from  Lady  Broad- 
brim. "  Heavens,  Frank,  don't 
stare  so  wildly,  you  quite  frighten 
me.  I  have  only  asked  for  your 
advice,  and  you  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions and  fly  off  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  but  the  excitability 
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of  your  temperament  can  excuse. 
I  assure  you  I  am  worried  enough 
without  having  my  cares  added  to 
by  your  unkindness.  There,  if 
you  want  to  know  the  exact  state 
of  my  affairs,  look  through  my  pa- 
pers— ^you  will  find  I  am  a  woman 
of  business ;  and  I  have  got  an  accu- 
rate Ust  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain.  Of  course  all  the  more  im- 
portant original  documents  are  at 
my  solicitor's." 

I  sat  moodily  down  without  an- 
swering this  semi-conciliatoiy  semi- 
plaintive  speech.  I  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  it  I 
felt  morally  and  physicaUy  exhaust- 
ed. The  lon^  journey,  the  sus- 
pense, and  this  dhiouenientf  had 
prostrated  me.  I  took  up  the  papers 
Lady  Broadbrim  offered  me,  and 
turned  them  vacantly  over.  I  read 
the  list,  but  failed  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  items  over  which 
my  gaze  listlessly  wandered.  I  felt 
that  Lady  Broadbrim  was  watching 
me  curiously,  but  every  effort  I 
made  to  grasp  the  details  before 
me  failed  hopelessly.  At  last  I 
threw  the  packet  down  in  despair, 
and  leaning  over  the  table  clasped 
my  bursting  forehead  with  my  hands. 

"  Dear  Frank,"  said  Lady  Broad- 
brim, and  for  the  first  time  her 
voice  betrayed  signs  of  genuine 
emotion,  '*  I  know  I  have  been 
very  imprudent,  but  I  did  it  all  for 
the  best  You  can  understand  now 
why  I  hesitated  to  tell  you  every- 
thing at  first  You  don't  know 
how  much  it  has  cost  me,  and  to 
what  means  I  am  obliged  to  resort 
to  keep  up  my  courage ;  besides,  I 
have  got  into  such  a  habit  of  con- 
cealment that  I  could  not  bear  that 
even  you  should  know  the  despe- 
rate state  of  our  affairs,  though  I 
had  no  idea  that  in  so  short  a  time 
you  could  have  unravelled  such 
complicated  accounts  and  arrived 
at  the  terrible  result  Perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  leave  you  for  a 
few  moments.  I  will  go  and  say 
good-night  to  Ursula,  whom  I  heard 
going  up-stairs  just  now." 

I  heard  Lady  Broadbrim  leave 
the  room,  but  did  not  raise  my  head. 


and  indeed  only  slowly  compre- 
hended the  purport  of  her  last 
speech.  As  it  dawned  upon  me, 
the  hopelessness  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation seemed  to  overwhelm  me. 
Chaos  and  ruin  like  gaunt  spectres 
stared  me  in  the  face !  What  mat- 
tered it  if  the  Broadbrim  family 
were  bankrupt  in  estate,  if  I  was  to 
become  bankrupt  in  mind)  What 
matter  if  they  lost  all  their  worldly 
possessions)  Had  I  not  lost  all 
hope  of  Ursula,  and  with  her  eveiy 
generous  impulse  of  my  nature! 
Why  should  I  save  the  family,  even 
if  I  could  1  Why  in  this  desert  of 
my  existence  spend  a  fortune  on  an 
oasis  I  was  forbidden  ever  to  enter 
or  e^joy)  Wliy  should  I  bring 
offerings  to  the  shrine  at  which  I 
might  never  worship  f  The  whole 
temple  that  enclosed  it  was  tott^- 
ing.  Instead  of  helping  to  prop  it 
up,  why  not,  like  Samson,  drag  it 
down  and  let  it  bury  me  in  its  min  I 
I  threw  myself  on  the  conch  from 
which  Lady  Broadbrim  had  risen, 
and,  turning  my  face  to  the  wall, 
longed  with  an  intense  desire  for 
an  eternal  release.  At  that  moment 
my  hand,  which  I  had  thrust  under 
the  pillow,  came  in  contact  with 
something  hard  and  cold.  I  drew 
it  out  and  was  startled  to  find  that  it 
wasasmall  viallabeUed''  POISON." 
I  am  not  naturally  superstitioaa, 
but  this  immediate  response  to  my 
thoughts  seemed  an  indication  so  di- 
rect as  to  be  almost  supematuraL  1 
had  hardly  framed  in  definite  teems 
the  idea  of  a  suicide  which  should 
at  once  end  my  agony,  when  the 
means  thereto  were  actually  placed 
in  my  very  hand.  Even  had  I 
doubted,  the  inward  sense,  the  in- 
spiration to  which  I  trust,  and 
which  has  never  yet  failed  me,  said, 
Drink !  It  even  whispered  aloud, 
Drink  1  From  every  comer  of  the 
room  came  soft  pleasant  muimurs 
of  the  same  word.  Angels  floating 
round  me  bade  me  drink.  Every 
thought  of  moral  evil  vanished  in 
connection  with  this  final  act  I 
looked  forward  with  rapture  to  the 
long  sleep  before  me,  and  with  a 
smUe  of  the  most  intense  and  fe^ 
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vent  gratitude  I  raised  tbe  bottle 
to  my  lips.  I  remember  thinking 
at  the  moment,  "  The  smile  is  very 
important — ^it  shall  play  upon  my 
lips  to  the  end.  Ursula,  I  die 
happy,  for  my  last  thought  is,  that 
in  the  spirit  I  shall  soon  revisit 
thee,"  and  the  liquid  trickled  slowly 
down  my  throat  It  was  not  un- 
til I  had  drained  the  last  drop  that 
I  suddenly  recognised  the  taste. 
It  was  the  "  pick-me-up''  I  always 
get  at  Harris's,  the  apothecary  in 
St  James's  Street,  when  my  fits  of 
nervous  exhaustion  come  on,  but 
there  seemed  rather  more  of  the 
spirituous  ingredient  in  it  than 
usual  The  life-stream  began  to 
tingle  back  through  all  my  fibres — 
my  miseries  took  grotesque  forms. 
"  Ha  1  ha  !  Lady  Broadbrim !  the 
means  you  take  to  keep  up  your 
courage,  which  you  so  delicately 
alluded  to  just  now,  have  come  in 
most  opportunely.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills, and  call  the  little  ills  of  life 
miseries.  We  wiU  soon  see  what 
these  little  imprudences  are  the  old 
lady  talks  of."  And  I  took  up  the 
papers  with  a  hand  rapidly  becom- 
ing steady,  and  glanced  over  them 
with  an  eye  no  longer  confused  and 
dim.  Oh  the  pleasure  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  this  gradual  recovery  of  vig- 
our of  mind  and  force  of  body ! 

I  was  engaged  in  this  task,  and 
making  the  most  singular  and 
startling  discoveries,  the  nature  of 
which  1  shall  shortly  disclose, 
when  I  heard  Lady  Broadbrim 
coming  down-stairs.  I  felt  so  an- 
gry with  her  for  having  been  the 
means  of  tempting  me  to  commit  a 
great  sin,  and  for  the  trouble  she 
was  causing  me  generally,  that  I 
followed  the  first  impulse  which  my 
imagination  suggested  as  the  best 
means  of  revenging  myself  upon 
her.  Accordingly,  when  the  door 
opened,  she  found  me  stretched  at 
fall  length  on  the  sofa,  my  form 
rigid,  my  face  fixed,  my  eyes  star- 
ing, my  hands  clenched,  and  my 
whole  attitude  as  nearly  that  of  a 
person  in  a  fit  as  I  had  time  to 
make  it. 


"  Gracious,  what  is  the  matter  V 
said  she. 

My  lips  seemed  with  difficulty 
to  form  the  word  ''poison." 

*'  Frank,  speak  to  me ! "  and  she 
seized  my  hand,  which  was  not  so 
cold  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  but 
which  fell  helplessly  by  my  side  as 
she  let  it  drop. 

''  Poison ! "  I  this  time  uttered 
audibly. 

"Where  did  you  get  itl"  said 
she,  snappishly.  For  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  her  that  I  was  not 
poisoned  at  all,  but  had  discovered 
her  secret.  I  turned  my  thumb 
languidly  in  the  direction  of  under 
the  pillow.  She  hastily  thrust  in 
her  hand  and  pulled  out  the  empty 
bottle.  "  You  fool" — she  actually 
used  this  expression ;  I  have  heard 
other  ladies  do  the  same  —  "you 
fool,"  and  she  was  literally  furious, 
"what  did  you  go  poking  under 
the  pillow  for  1  You  are  no  more 
poisoned  than  I  am;  it  is  a  draught 
I  am  obliged  to  ts^e  for  nervous 
depression,  and  your  imagination 
has  almost  frightened  you  into  a 
fit  I  put  '  poison '  on  it  to  keep 
the  servants  from  prying.  Come, 
get  up,  be  a  man  —  do,"  and  Lady 
Broadbrim  gave  me  her  hand,  in 
consideration  for  my  weakness,  to 
help  myself  up  by. 

"  Dearest  I^dy  Broadbrim,"  said 
I,  pressing  it  to  my  lips,  "  I  cannot 
tell  what  comfort  you  give  me.  I 
was  just  beginning  to  regret  the 
world  I  thought  I  was  about  to 
leave  for  ever,  when  your  assurance 
that  I  have  not  taken  poison,  but 
a  tonic,  makes  me  feel  as  grateful 
to  you  as  if  you  had  saved  my  life. 
I  confess  that,  when  I  found  that 
you  considered  your  affairs  to  be 
so  desperate  that  you  had  ptovided 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  escape 
from  them,  I  envied  the  supe- 
rior foresight  which  you  had  dis- 
played, and  determined  to  repair 
my  error.  If  it  is  worth  dear 
Lady  Broadbrim's  while  to  poison 
herself,  I  thought,  it  is  surely  worth 
mine.  But,  after  all,  suicide  is  a 
cowardly  act  either  in  a  man  or  a 
woman  :  better  far  face  the  ills  of 
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life  with  the  aid  of  fitimnlants,  and 
fly  for  refuge  in  the  agony  of  a 
financial  crisis  to  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary." 

''You  are  an  incomprehensible 
creature,  Frank,"  said  Lady  Broad- 
brim ; ''  I  am  sure  I  hope  for  her  own 
sake  that  Ursula  will  understand 
you  better  than  I  do  ;  but  as  your 
humours  are  uncertain,  and  you  seem 
able  to  go  into  these  affairs  now,  I 
think  we  had  better  not  waste  any 
more  time  ;  only  I  do  wish"  (with 
a  wistful  glance  at  the  bottle) ''  you 
would  provide  yourself  with  your 
own  draughts  in  future." 

"  How  lucky,"  thought  I,  as  I 
put  on  a  business-like  air,  and  me- 
thodically began  arranging  the 
papers  according  to  their  dockets. 
'*  Now,  if  it  had  been  just  the  other 
way,  and  her  Ladyship  had  taken 
the  draught  insteeui  of  me,  how 
completely  I  should  have  been  at 
her  mercy !  Now,  I  am  master  of 
the  situation." 

" '  Greek  loan,  thirty  thousand,' " 
I  read,  going  down  the  list ;  "  I  am 
afraid  this  is  rather  a  losing  busi- 
ness. I  see  they  have  been  already 
held  over  for  some  months.  I 
suppose  some  of  the  ^£27,000  is 
to  be  absorbed  there." 

"YeSy"  said  Lady  Broadbrim; 
"  because  if  I  can  carry  on  for  an- 
other fortnight,  I  have  got  informal 
tion  which  makes  it  certain  I  shall 
recover  on  them." 

"What  is  this)  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  dollar  bonds  t"  I 
went  on. 

"  Oh,  I  only  lost  a  few  pounds  on 
theuL  I  bought  them  at  threepence 
a-piece  and  sold  them  at  twopence. 
Bpiffy  got  me  to  take  them  off  his 
hands,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  great 
favour  of  it,  as  he  says  there  is 
nothing  people  make  money  more 
surely  out  of  than  dollar  bonds." 

**  Timson's  Eating-house  and  Ci- 
gar Divan  Company,  Strand.  Well, 
there  is  a  strong  direction.  How  do 
you  come  by  so  many  shares  1 " 

'*  Lord  Staggerton  was  one  of  the 
promoters,  and  had  them  allotted  to 
me,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim.  ''  He 
also  was  kind  enough  to  put  me 


into  two  Turkish  baths,  a  monster 
hotel,  and  a  music-halL  Yea  will 
see  that  I  lost  heavily  in  the  Tark- 
ish  baths  and  the  hotel,  but  the 
music-hall  is  paying  well  Spif^ 
says  I  ought  never  to  stay  so  long 
in  anything  as  I  do ;  in  and  out 
again,  if  it  is  only  half  a  per  cent, 
is  his  system;  but  Staggerton  used 
to  look  after  my  interests,  and  man- 
aged them  very  successfully.  I  am 
afraid  that  all  my  troubles  com- 
menoed  when  I  quarrelled  with  him. 
He  is  now  promoting  two  com- 
panies which  I  hear  most  highly 
spoken  of,  but  he  says  I  most  take 
my  chance  with  others  ahont 
shares,  and  he  won't  advise  me 
in  the  matter.  One  is  *  The  Metro- 
politan Crossing-Sweeping  Com- 
pany,' of  which  he's  to  be  chair- 
man, and  the  other  is  the  '  Seaside 
Bathing-machine  Company.'  Spi^ 
says  they  will  both  fail,  because 
Staggerton  has  not  the  means  of 
having  them  properly  brought  <mi 
Bodwinkle  won't  speak  to  him, 
and  unless  either  he  or  the  Credit 
Fonder  bring  a  thing  out,  there  vi 
not  the  least  chance  of  its  taking 
with  the  public  They  don't  so 
much  look  at  the  merits  of  the 
speculation  as  at  the  way  in  which 
it  is  put  before  them ;  and  with  this 
system  of  rigging  the  market,  ao 
many  people  go  in  like  me  only  to 
get  out  again,  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  everyday  to 
start  anything  new.  Oh  dear,"  said 
Lady  Broadbrim,  "  how  exhausted 
it  always  makes  me  to  talk  *  City.' 
I  only  want  to  show  you  that  I  un- 
derstand what  I  am  about,  and  that 
if  yon  can  only  help  to  tide  xne 
over  this  crisis,  something  will 
surely  turn  up  a  prize." 

^  I  know  you  diisapprove  of  cards, 
but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  word  '  trump '  as  b^ng 
more  expressive  than  'prize,'"  Isaid. 
^  Well,  now  we  have  got  thnmgh 
the  companies,  what  have  we  here! 
Why,  Lady  Broadbrim,  you  have 
positively  taken  no  less  than  seven 
unfurnished  houses  this  year.  What 
on  earth  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
themaUf" 
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"My  dear  Frank,  where  have 
you  been  living  for  the  last  few 
years?  do  with  them  1  Exactly  what 
dozens  of  smart  people,  with  very 
little  to  live  on,  do  with  hoases — 
let  them,  to  be  sure.  I  made  £ ilOO 
last  year  in  four  houses,  and  adl  by 
adding  it  on  to  the  premiums.  I 
don't  like  furnishing  and  putting  it 
in  the  rent  In  the  first  place,  one 
is  apt  to  have  disagreeable  squab- 
bles about  the  furniture,  which, 
however  good  you  give  people,  they 
always  say  is  shabby ;  and  in  the 
second,  you  get  much  more  into 
the  hands  of,  the  house-agents." 

"  WeU,  but,"  I  said,  "  here  is  one 
of  the  largest  houses  in  London — 
rent,  unfurnished,  ^£1500  a-year. 
That  is  rather  hazardous :  who  do 
you  expect  will  take  that  1 " 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  safest  specula- 
tion of  them  all,"  said  Lady  Broad- 
brim. "  I  had  an  infinity  of  trouble 
to  get  it  Spiffy  first  suggested  the 
plan  to  me,  and  we  found  it  suc- 
ceed admirably  last  year.  It  was 
we  who  brought  out  Mrs  Goigon 
Tompkins  and  her  daughters.  She 
took  the  house  from  me  at  my 
own  rent,  on  condition  that  Spiffy 
managed  her  balls,  and  got  all  the 
best  people  in  London  to  go  to 
them.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
bring  out  the  Bodwinkles.  It  will 
be  much  easier,  because  she  is 
young,  and  has  no  family.  He, 
you  know,  is  a  man  of  immense 
wealth  in  the  City — ^in  fact,  as  I 
said  before,  his  name  is  almost 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  new 
company.  I  told  his  wife  I  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  un- 
less he  came  into  Parliament,  for 
they  are  horridly  vulgar,  and  they 
were  bound  to  do  what  they  could 
for  themselves  before  I  could  think 
of  taking  them  qp.  Lady  Mun- 
dane positively  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and,  in 
fact,  I  live  so  little  in  the  world, 
though  I  keep  it  up  to  some  extent 
for  the  sake  of  my  girls,  that  it  was 
quite  an  accident  my  hearing  of 
them.  Now,  however,  he  has  got 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
is  arranged  that  she  is  to  take  the 


house,  and  Bodwinkle  is  to  help 
Spiffy  in  City  matters,  on  condition 
that  he  gets  all  Lady  Mundane's 
list  to  her  first  party.  Poor  Spiffy 
is  a  little  nervous,  as  Bodwinkle 
actually  wanted  to  put  it  in  writing 
on  a  stamped  paper ;  but  he  is  so  im- 
mensely useful  to  society,  that  the 
least  people  can  do  is  to  be  good>na- 
tured  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind." 

"  No  fear  of  them,"  said  I ;  « if 
Bodwinkle  is  the  only  man  who 
can  launch  a  company  in  the  City, 
no  one  can  compete  with  Spiffy  in 
launching  a  snob  in  Mayf  air.  But 
I  thought  you  never  went  to  balls." 

"I  never  do;  but  because  I  do 
not  approve  of  dancing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  let  houses 
for  the  purpose.  You  might  as 
well  say  a  religious  banker  ought 
not  to  open  an  account  with  a 
theatre,  or  a  good  brewer  live  by 
his  beer,  because  some  people  drink 
too  much  of  it  If  any  one  was  to 
leave  a  gin-palace  to  me  in  a  legacy, 
I  should  not  refuse  the  rent." 

"  Any  more  than  you  do  the  in- 
terest of  your  shares  in  the  music- 
halL  And  now,"  said  I  coolly, 
gathering  up  all  her  papers  and 
putting  them  in  my  po<^et,  "  as  it 
is  past  one  o'clock,  and  I  see  you 
are  tired,  I  will  take  these  away 
with  me,  and  let  you  know  to-mor- 
row what  I  think  had  better  be 
done  under  the  circumstances." 

"What  are  you  doing,  Frank? 
what  an  unheard-of  proceeding ! — 
I  insist  upon  your  leaving  my  pa- 
pers here." 

"If  I  do,  you  must  look  else- 
where for  the  money.  No,  Lady 
Broadbrim ! " — I  felt  that  my  mo- 
ral ascendancy  was  increasing  every 
moment,  and  that  I  should  never 
have  such  another  opportunity  of  ea- 
tabHshing  it — "we  had  better  un- 
derstand each  other  dearly.  You 
regard  me  at  this  moment  in  the 
li^ht  of  your  future  son-in-law,  and 
in  that  capacity  expect  me  to  extri- 
cate you  and  your  famUy  from  your 
financial  difficulties.  Now,  I  am 
quite  capable  of  '  behaving  badly,' 
as  the  world  calls  it,  at  the  shortest 
notice.    I  told  you  at  Diddefi^ 
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that  I  was  totally  without  principle, 
and  we  are  both  trusting  to  Ursula 
to  reform  me.  But  I  will  relin- 
quish the  pleasure  of  paying  your 
debts,  and  the  advantage  of  being 
reformed  by  your  daughter,  unless 
you  agree  to  my  terms." 

"  And  they  are  ? "  said  her  Lady- 
ship, doggedly. 

"  First,  that  from  this  evening 
you  put  the  entire  management  of 
your  sfftdis  into  my  hands,  and, 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  allow  me 
to  take  away  these  papers,  giving 
me  a  note  to  your  lawyer  authoris- 
ing him  to  follow  my  instructions 
in  everything ;  and,  secondly,  that 
you  never,  under  any  pretence,  en- 
ter into  any  company  or  speculation 
of  any  kind  except  with  my  per- 
mission." 

Aglanceof  very  evil  meaning  shot 
across  her  Ladyship's  eyes  as  they 
met  mine  after  this  speech,  but  I 
frightened  it  away  by  the  savage- 
ness  of  my  gaze,  till  she  was  lite- 
rally obliged  to  put  her  hand  up 
to  her  forehead.  The  crisis  was 
exciting  me,  for  Ursula  was  at 
stake,  and  it  was  just  possible  my 
conditions  might  be  refused ;  but  I 
felt  the  magnetism  of  my  will  coI^ 
centratingitself  inmyeyes  as  if  they 
were  burning-glasses.  It  seemed 
to  dash  itself  upon  the  reefs  and 
barriers  of  Lady  Broadbrim's  rocky 
nature ;  the  inner  forces  of  our  or- 
ganisations were  engaged  in  a  deci- 
sive struggle  for  the  mastery;  but 
the  field  of  battle  was  in  her,  not 
in  me.  I  had  invaded  the  enemy's 
country,  and  her  frontier  was  as 
long  and  difficult  to  defend  as  ours 
is  in  Canada.  So  I  kept  on  pour- 
ing in  mesmeric  reinforcements,  as 
she  sat  with  her  head  bent,  and 
her  whole  moral  being  in  turmoil. 
Never  before  had  any  man  ventured 
to  dictate  to  this  veteran  campaign- 
er. The  late  Lord  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  her  as  infallible, 
and  Broadbrim  has  not  yet  known 
the  pleasures  of  independence.  She 
never  had  friends  who  were  not 
servile,  or  permitted  herself  to  be 
r!^S*^^^'  except  by  a  few  privi- 
i^gea  ecclesiastics,  and  then  only 


in  unctuous  and  deprecatory  tones. 
That  I,  of  whom  the^  woild  was 
accustomed  to  speak  in  terms  of 
compassion,  and  whom  she  inwardly 
despised  at  this  moment,  should 
stand  over  her  more  unyielding  and 
imperious  than  herself,  caused  her 
to  experience  a  sensation  neady 
allied  to  suffocation.  I  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  follow  the  mental 
processes  through  which  she  vas 
passing,  and  a  certain  oonsdonssess 
thatl£d  so  demoralised  her.  No7, 
I  felt,  she  is  going  to  take  mc  to 
task  in  a  ''sweet  Christian  spirit' 
about  the  state  of  my  soul,  and  I 
brought  up  **  will "  reinforcements 
which  I  poured  down  upon  her  brain 
through  the  parting  of  her  front, 
till  she  backed  suddenly  out  of  the 
position,  and  took  up  a  hostile,  I 
might  idmost  say  an  abusive,  atti- 
tude. Here  again  I  met  her  with 
such  a  shower  of  invective,  "utter- 
ed not,  yet  comprehended,"  that 
after  a  silent  contest  she  gave  th» 
up  too,  and  finally  fell  back  on  tiie 
flat  rejection  of  me  and  my  numey 
altogether.  This,  I  confess,  wa» 
the  critical  moment  She  took  her 
hand  down  when  she  came  to  this 
mental  resolution,  and  looked  at 
me,  I  thought,  but  it  might  haw 
be^.  imagination,  demoniac^- 
What  had  I  to  oppose  to  it!  My 
love  for  Ursula  f  No  !  that  wodd 
soften  me.  My  aversion  to  Wy 
Broadbrim!  No ;  for  it  was  not 
so  great  as  hers  for  me.  For  anW| 
ment  I  wavered;  my"  will  seemed 
paralysed;  her  gaze  was  beoompg 
fascinating,  while  mine  was  getong 
clouded,  till  a  mist  seemed  to  oofr 
ceal  her  from  me  altogether.  And 
now,  at  the  risk  of  being  mironder- 
stood  and  ridiculed,  I  feel  boond  to 
describe  exactiy  the  most  remaii' 
able  occurrence  of  my  life.  At  that 
moment  I  saw  distinctiy,  in  the  la- 
minoua  hase  which  surrounded  m^ 
a  fieiy  cross.  I  have  already  sm 
that  objects  of  this  kind  often  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  dark,  d  pft^  ^' 
nothing ;  but  upon  no  former  occa- 
sion had  a  lighted  room  becomediiD, 
and  a  vision  manifested  itself  which 
seemed  an  answer  to  the 
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tary  invocation  for  assistance  that 
I  made  when  I  found  the  powers  of 
my  own  will  beginning  utterly  to 
fail  me;  and  what  was  still  more 
strange,  never  before  had  any  such 
manifestation  effected  an  immediate 
revolution  in  my  sentiments.  Up 
to  that  moment  I  had  been  inter- 
nally fierce  and  overbearing  in  my 
resolution  to  subdue  the  nature 
with  which  I  was  contending,  and 
I  was  actually  defeated  when  I  re- 
ceived thi3  supernatural  indication 
of  assistance.  Before  the  dazzling 
vision  had  vanished,  it  had  con- 
veyed its  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
created  within  me  a  new  impulse, 
nnder  the  influence  of  which  I 
solemnly  vowed  that  if  I  triumphed 
now  I  should  use  my  victory  for 
the  good  not  only  of  those  I  loved, 
bat  of  her  then  sitting  before  me. 
The  demon  of  my  own  nature, 
which  had  evidently  been  stru^ling 
with  the  demon  of  hers,  sn<menly 
deserted  me,  and  his  place  seemed 
occupied  by  an  angel  of  light, 
furnishing  me  with  the  powers 
of  exorcism,  which  ^were  to  be 
gained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  self. 
My  very  breath  seemed  instantly 
charged  with  prayers  for  her,  at  the 
moment  I  felt  she  regarded  me 
with  loathing  and  hate. 

An  ineffable  calm  pervaded  my 
whole  being.  A  sense  of  happiness 
and  gratitude  deprived  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  conquest  which  I 
had  gained  of  any  sentiment  of  ez- 
idtation;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt 
gentle  and  subdued  myself — anxious 
to  soothe  and  comfort  her  with  that 
consolation  I  had  just  experienced. 
Ah,  Lady  Broadbrim !  at  that  mo- 
ment, had  I  not  been  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  ''  saint,"  I  should  have 
fallen  upon  my  knees.  Perhaps  as 
it  was  I  might  have  done  so,  had 
she  not  suddenly  leant  back  ex- 
hausted. 

^' Frank,"  she  said,  "I  seem  to 
have  been  dreaming.  I  am  subject 
to  fits  of  violent  nervous  depres- 
aion,  and  the  agitation  of  this  scene 
has  completely  overcome  me:  my 
brain  seems  stunned,  and  all  my 
faculties  have  become  torpid.     I 


can  think  of  nothing  more  now,  do 
what  you  like ;  all  I  want  is  to  go 
to  sleep.  If  you  ring  the  bell  in 
that  comer,  Jenkins  will  come  down. 
Good-night:  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow. Take  the  papers  with  you." 
I  took  Lady  Broadbrim's  hand — 
it  was  cold  and  clammy — and  held 
it  till  her  maid  came  down.  She 
had  already  fallen  into  a  half  mes- 
meric sleep,  but  was  not  conscious 
of  her  condition.  I  saw  her  safely 
on  her  way  to  her  bedroom  on  the 
arm  of  her  maid,  and  left  the  house 
with  my  pockets  full  of  papers, 
more  fresh  and  invigorated  than  I 
had  felt  for  weeks.  A  new  light 
had  indeed  dawned  upon  me.  For 
the  first  time  one  of  these  *'  hallu- 
cinations," as  medical  men  usually 
term  them,  to  which  I  am  subject, 
had  contained  a  lesson.  Not  only 
had  I  profited  from  it  upon  the  spot, 
but  it  had  suggested  to  me  an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  conduct  in  the 
great  question  which  most  nearly 
affected  my  own  happiness,  and 
seemed  to  guarantee  me  the  strength 
of  will  and  moral  courage  which 
should  enable  me  to  carry  it  out. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  my  x)owers  to  adhere  to  my  re- 
solution, that  I  can  admit  my 
readers  into  my  confidence.  Time 
alone  will  show  whether  the  pro- 
ject I  formed  as  I  walked  home, 
with  the  piercing  March  wind  cut- 
ting me  through,  will  ever  be  real- 
ised  in  the  manner  I  now  propose. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  have 
in  common  with  Euclid, — my  most 
brilliant  inspirations  very  often 
come  to  me  in  my  tub,  or  while  I 
am  dressing.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  scene  above  described,  I 
trusted  to  this  moment  to  furnish 
me  with  an  idea  which  should  en- 
able me  to  put  my  plan  into  opera- 
tion, but  I  sought  in  vain. 

Inthefirst  place,  though  I  assumed 
in  the  presence  of  Lady  Broadbrim 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar description  of  the  transaction 
in  which  she  was  engaged,  I  feel 
bound  not  to  conceal  from  my 
readers  that  I  am  as  utteriy  and 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  as  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  swell  mob.  Deben- 
tures, stock,  scrip,  coupons,  and  all 
the  jargon  connected  with  such 
money -making  and  money- losing 
contrivances,  are  to  me  incompre- 
hensible; nor  do  I  ever  desire  to 
know  more  of  them  than  I  do  al- 
ready, feeling  assured  that  it  is  a 
description  of  information  which, 
if  dwelt  upon,  not  only  degrades 
the  intelligence,  but  is  apt  to  de- 
base the  moral  nature.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  reflect  upon 
those  honest  individuals  who  de- 
vote their  whole  lives  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  money  and  nothing  dse. 
Had  one  of  my  own  ancestors  not 
done  so,  I  should  not  now  be  the 
millionaire  I  am,  and  able  to  write 
thus  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  But 
let  no  man  tell  me  that  the  supreme 
indifference  to  it  which  I  entertain, 
does  not  place  my  moral  nature 
upon  a  higher  platform  than  a 
gold-hunter  can  possibly  aspire  to. 
When,  therefore,  I  looked  forward 
to  an  interview  with  the  Honour- 
able Spifiington  Groldtip,  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  most  completely  at  his 
mercy  in  matters  of  business  ]  and 
though  I  was  animated  by  the  most 
benevolent  sentiments,  both  as  re- 
garded Lady  Broadbrim  and  little 
Spiffy  himself,  still  I  was  haunted 
by  the  apprehension  that  my  gen- 
erosity would  be  misunderstood,  and 
that  I  should  be  "done."  Not  being 
versed  in  the  Capel  Court  standard 
of  morality,  or  being  in  the  habit 
of  treading  those  delicate  lines  upon 
which  Spiffy  had  learnt  to  balance 
himself  so  gracefully,  I  might,  in- 
stead of  doing  him  good,  be  the 
means  of  encouraging  him  in  that 
pecuniary  scramble  which  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  precarious  livelihood. 
« After  aU,"  I  thought,  "  why 
not  hover  about  the  City  with  one's 
hands  full  of  gold,  as  one  used  to 
after  dinner  at  Greenwich,  when 
showers  of  coppers  delighted  the 
ragged  crowd  beneath,  and  have 
the  fan  of  seeing  all  the  mud-lark- 
ing Spiffys,  fashionable  and  snob- 
bishy  scrambling  in  wild  confusion, 


and  rolling  fraternally  over  each 
other  in  the  dirt  1  If  I  can't  con- 
vert them,  if  I  must  be  ^  done'  by 
them,  I  will  'do'  to  them  as  I 
would  be  'done'  by;  and  rather 
than  leave  them  to  perish,  will 
adopt  an  extreme  measure,  and  keep 
on  suffocating  them  with  the  mud 
they  delight  to  revel  in,  till  they 
cry  aloud  for  help.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  would  be  to  wash  Spiffy  all 
over  afterwards,  and  start  hun  f reah 
and  sweet  in  a  new  line  of  life !  '* 
As  I  said  before,  I  was  in  my  tab 
myself  as  I  made  this  appropriate 
reflection ;  then  my  thoughts  invol- 
untarily reverted  to  Chnndango. 
When  I  had  threatened  Lady 
Broadbrim  with  the  meroeiuuy 
spirit  of  that  distinguished  Orien- 
tal, I  inwardly  doubted  whether, 
indeed,  it  were  possible  for  her  to 
propose  any  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make, 
in  order  to  gain  the  social  price 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart; 
and  I  dreaded  lest  I  should  have 
driven  her  in  despair  to  have  re- 
course to  this  '  dark'  alternative,— 
whether,  in  order  to  save  the  Broad- 
brim family  f rcmi  ruin  and  disgrace 
— ^for  I  suspected  that  the  papera 
I  had  carried  away  contained  evi- 
dence that  one  was  as  possible  as 
the  other — Ursula  would  accede 
to  the  pressure  of  the  family  gone- 
rally,  and  of  her  mother  in  partain* 
lar,  whose  wish  none  of  her  chil* 
dren  had  ever  dared  to  thwart, 
was  a  consideration  which  caused 
me  acute  anxiety.  I  most  prepare 
myself  shortly  for  a  convmation 
on  the  subject  with  Gkandon.  What 
should  I  say  to  himf  Qrantmg 
that  the  means  occasionally  justify 
the  end,  which  I  do  not  admit, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  making  a 
false  statement  either  in  the  sense 
thati  was,  or  tiiat  I  was  not, going 
to  marry  Ursula  %  If  I  said  I  WB^ 
he  would  thizik  me  a  traitor  and 
her  a  jilt ;  if  I  said  I  was  not,  I 
must  go  on  and  tell  him  that  the 
family  would  be  mined  and  dia^ 
graced,  or  that  she  must  many 
Chnndango  to  save  it  He  would 
obtain  comfort  nether  way.    Bet- 
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ter  leave  him  in  doubt  and  sus- 
pense, since  puttine  him  out  of  it 
was  in  the  first  puuse  impossible, 
where  everything  was  uncertain ; 
and  where,  in  the  second,  even  cer- 
tainty would  only  add  to  his  misery. 
Then,  I  thought,  how  will  he  ac- 
count for  my  reserve )  what  can  he 
think  except  that  it  arises  from  an 
unworthy  motive  \ — and  I  brushed 
my  hair  viciously.  At  that  instant 
I  heard  a  thump  at  the  door,  and 
before  I  could  answer,  in  walked 
the  subject  of  my  meditation. 

"Well,  my  dear  old  fellow," 
said  Grandon,  as  he  grasped  my 
hand  warmly,  "how  mysterious 
and  spasmodic  yon  have  been  in 
your  movements!  I  was  afraid 
even  now,  if  I  had  not  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  your  dressing-room,  that 
you  would  have  slipped  through 
my  fingers.  I  know  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  me,  of  interest  to 
lis  both,  and  we  are  too  fast  friends 
to  hesitate  to  confide  in  each  other 
on  any  matters  which  affect  our 
happiness.  True  men  never  have 
any  reticence  as  between  them- 
selves ;  they  only  have  recourse  to 
that  armour  when  they  happen  to 
be  cursed  with  false  friends."  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings  during 
this  speech ;  how  on  earth  was  I 
to  avoid  reticence  1  how  show  him 
that  I  loved  and  trusted  him  when 
I  had  just  been  elaborately  devis- 
ing a  speech  which  should  tell  him 
nothing?  and  I  thought  of  our 
school  and  then  our  college  days 
— ^how  I  never  seemed  to  be  like 
other  boys  or  other  men  of  my 
own  age — and  how  when  nobody 
understood  me  Grandon  did,  and 
how  when  nobody  defended  my 
peculiarities  Grandon  did — how  he 
protected  and  advised  me  at  first 
oat  of  sheer  compassion,  until  at 
last  I  had  become  as  a  younger 
brother  to  him.  How  distressed 
he  was  when  I  gave  up  diplomacy, 
and  how  anxious  during  the  five 
years  that  I  was  exploring  in 
the  far  West,  and  gold -digging 
in  Australia,  and  how  nothing 
but  his  letters  ever  induced  me  to 
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leave  the  ^mld  reckless  life  that 
possessed  such  a  wonderful  charm 
for  me ;  and  how  he  bore  with 
my  wilfulness  and  vanity;  for 
the  faults  of  my  character  at  such 
moments  would  become  painfully 
apparent  tome  j  and  how  now  I  was 
going  to  return  it  all,  by  allowing 
him  to  suppose  that  I  had  deliber- 
ately plotted  against  his  happiness, 
and  ruthlessly  sapped  the  solid 
foundations  upon  which  our  life's 
friendship  had  been  buUt.  He  saw 
these  painful  thoughts  reflected  but 
too  accurately  upon  my  face,  for  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  read  it  for 
so  many  years,  and  he  smiled  a  look 
of  encouragement  and  kindliness. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  I  will  teU  you 
exactly,  first  everything  I  suspect, 
and  then  ever^hing  I  know,  and 
then  what  I  thmk  about  it,  so  that 
you  will  have  as  little  of  the  labour 
of  revelation  as  possible.  First  of 
all,  I  suspect  that  you  imagine  that 
I  had  proposed  to  Lady  Ursula 
Newlyte  before  we  met  the  other 
day  at  Dickiefield :  I  need  not  say 
that  in  that  case  I  should  have  told 
you  as  much  upon  the  evening  we 
parted ;  I  pledge  you  my  word  I 
have  never  uttered  a  syllable  to 
Lady  Ursula  from  which  she  could 
suspect  the  state  of  my  feelings  to- 
wards her,  and  she  has  never  given 
me  any  indication  that  she  returned 
my  affection ;  I  therefore  did  not 
mention  myself  when  you  told  me 
your  intention  of  proposing  to  her 
at  Dickiefield ;  I  only  do  so  now 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Lady  Broadbrim  last 
night." 

"A  letter  from  Lady  Broad- 
brim 1"  said  I,  aghast 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  in  which  she 
encloses  a  copy  of  one  of  yours 
containing  your  proposal  to  Lady 
Ursula,  and  informs  me  that  you 
were  aware  when  you  made  it  of 
the  difficulties  you  might  have  to 
encounter  through  me.  She  goes 
on  to  say  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  her  daughter's  feelings  to- 
wards me  at  one  time,  they  have 
completely  changed,  as  she  at  once 
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accepted  you ;  and  she  winds  up 
with  the  rather  unnecessary  remark 
that  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted 
by  me,  as  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  have  obtained  either  her 
consent  or  that  of  Lord  Broadbrim. 
And  so,"  my  poor  friend  went  on, 
but  his  lips  were  quivering,  and  I 
turned  away  my  eyes  to  avoid  see- 
ing the  effort  it  cost  him — "  and  so, 
you  see,  my  dear  Frank,  it  is  all  for 
the  best.  In  the  first  place,  she  never 
loved  me.  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  her  to  suppose  that  if 
she  had,  she  would  have  accepted 
you ;  in  the  second,  she  would  never 
have  married  me  against  her  mo- 
ther's consent,  and  so  even  if  she 
had  loved  me,  we  should  have  both 
been  miserable ;  and  thirdly,  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  could  con- 
sole me  under  such  a  blow,  it  is, 
that  the  man  she  loves,  and  the 
family  approve,  is  my  dear  old 
friend,  who  is  far  more  worthy  the 
happiness  in  store  for  him  than  I 
should  have  been."  He  put  his  hand 
kindly  on  my  shoulder  as  his  strong 
voice  shook  with  the  force  of  his 
suppressed  emotion,  and  I  bowed 
my  head.  I  felt  utterly  humiliated 
by  a  magnanimity  so  noble,  and  by 
a  tenderness  surpassing  that  of 
women.  I  thanked  Ood  at  that 
moment  that  Lady  Ursula  did  not 
love  me,  and  I  vowed  that  Lady 
Broadbrim  should  bitterly  expiate 
her  sins  against  us  both.  Here,  then, 
was  the  secret  of  her  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  stolen  my 
missing  letter  at  Dickiefield,  and 
this  was  the  precious  use  she  had 
made  of  it.  The  question  now  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  1  But  my  mind 
was  paralysed — all  its  strength 
seemed  expended  in  vowing  ven- 
geance against  Lady  Broadbrim. 
When  I  tried  to  form  a  sentence  of 
explanation  to  Grandon,  my  brain 
refused  its  functions ;  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  in  a  net,  and  that  the  slightest 
movement  on  my  part  would  en- 
tangle me  more  inextricably  in  its 
meshes.  The  last  resolution  I  had 
come  to  before  he  entered  the  room 
was,  on  no  account  to  tell  him  the 
exact  state  of  the  case,  and  this  re- 


solution had  now  become  an  idee 
fixt.  I  had  not  clearness  of  mind 
at  the  moment  to  decide  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong.  I  felt  that  when 
my  head  was  clear  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  best,  so 
I  stuck  to  it  now.  True,  it  involved 
leaving  him  in  the  delusion  that 
Ursula  and  I  were  engaged— but 
was  it  altogether  certain  to  remain 
a  delusion  %  did  Lady  Ursula  reallj 
care  for  him  f  I  had  only  Lady 
Broadbrim's  word  for  it.  A^, 
had  I  anything  better  to  give  mm  I 
would  it  be  a  comfort  to  hun  to  hear 
the  Chundango  alternative  1  Theae 
in  a  confused  way  were  the  thoaghts 
which  flitted  across  my  brain  in 
this  moment  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
so  I  said  nothing.  He  misinterpreted 
my  silence,  and  thought  me  over- 
whelmed with  remorse  at  the  part 
I  had  played.  "Believe  me,"  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  one  particle 
the  worse  of  you  for  what  yon  have 
done;  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
control  one's  feelings  in  moments 
of  passion  ;  and  you  see  you  were 
quite  right  not  to  believe  Lady 
Broadbrim  when  she  told  yoa 
Ursula  cared  for  me.'' 

"  I  had  already  written  the  letter 
then,"  I  stammered  out 

"  Of  course  you  had :  I  never  rop- 
posed  you  could  do  the  dishonour- 
able thing  of  hearing  she  cared 
about  me  first,  and  writing  to  her 
afterwards,  although  Lady  Broads 
brim  said  so.  When  you  did  make 
the  discovery  that  Lady  Ursola's  af- 
fections were  not  already  engaged, 
ydu  were  perfectly  right  to  win  her 
if  you  could.  I  only  bargain  that 
you  ask  me  to  be  your  best-man." 

This  was  a  well-meant  but  such 
a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
signation on  Orandon's  part,  that 
it  touched  me  to  the  quick.  "  My 
dear  Grandon,"  I  said — and  I  saw 
my  face  in  the  glass  opposite,  look- 
ing white  and  stony  with  the  effort 
it  cost  me  not  to  fail  upon  his  neck 
and  cry  like  a  woman ;  *'  I  solemnly 
swear,  whatever  you  may  think 
now,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
you  will  find  that  I  was  worthy  the 
privilege  of  having  been  even  yoor 
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friend.  I  was  going  to  say,  Till 
then,  believe  me  and  trust  me ;  but  I 
need  not,  for  I  know  that,  however 
unnatural  it  seems  for  me  to  ask 
you  not  to  allude  again  to  the  sub- 
ject we  have  just  been  discussing, 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  would 
not  ask  it  without  having  a  reason 
which  if  you  knew  you  would  ap- 
prove. On  my  conscience  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  in  reserving 
from  you  my  full  confidence  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life;  .but  do  not 
let  the  fact  of  one  forbidden  topic 
alienate  us — ^let  it  rather  act  as  an- 
other link,  hidden  for  the  moment, 
but  which  may  some  day  prove  the 
moat  powerful  to  bind  us  together." 

Grandon's  face  lit  up  wijih  a 
bright  frank  smile.  "  I  trust  and 
believe  in  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  and  you  shall  bury  any 
subject  yon  like  till  it  suits  you  to 
exhume  it.  Come,  we  will  go  to 
breakfast,  and  I  will  discourse  to 
you  on  the  political  and  military 
expediency  of  spending  £200,000 
on  the  fortifications  of  Quebec." 

"Well,"  thought  I,  as  I  foUowed 
Orandon  down-stairs, "  for  a  man 
who  is  yearning  to  be  honest,  and 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  every- 
body, I  have  got  into  as  elaborate 
a  complication  of  lies  as  if  I  were  a 
Russian  diplomatist  First,  I  have 
given  both  Lady  Broadbrim  and 
Grandon  distinctly  to  understand 
that  I  am  at  this  moment  engaged 
to  Ursula,  which  I  am  not ;  and  se- 
condly, I  have  solemnly  assured  that 
young  lady  herself  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  occasionally  mad.'' 

In  this  tissue  of  falsehoods,  it  is 
poor  consolation  to  think  that  the 
only  one  in  which  there  may  be 
some  foundation  of  truth  is  the 
last.  Supposing  I  was  to  go  in  for 
dishonesty,  perhaps  I  could  not 
help  telling  the  truth  by  the  rule 
of  **  contraries."  I  will  go  and  ask 
the  Honourable  Spiffington  whether 
he  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I 
parted  from  Grandon  in  the  hope 
of  catching  that  gentleman  before 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  his  civic 
haunts.  I  was  too  late,  and  pur- 
sued him   east   of   Temple   Bar. 


Here  he  frequented  sundry ''  board- 
rooms''  of  companies  which  by  a 
figure  of  speech  he  helped  to  "  di- 
rect," and  was  also  to  be  foimd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hercu- 
les Passage  and  the  narrow  streets 
whichsurround  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  little  back  dens  of  pet 
brokers,  upon  whom  he  relied  for 
''goodthings."  Spiffy  used  to  collect 
political  news  in  fashionable  circles 
all  through  the  night  and  up  to  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  then 
come  into  the  City  with  it  red-hot,  so 
as  to  '*  operate."  He  was  one  of  the 
most  lively  little  rabbits  to  be  found 
in  all  that  big  warren  of  which  the 
Bank  is  the  centre,  and  popped  in 
and  out  of  the  different  holes  with 
a  quickness  that  made  him  very 
difficult  to  catch.  At  last  I  ran 
him  to  a  very  dingy  earth,  where  he 
was  pausing,  seated  on  a  green  baize 
table  over  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit,  and  chaffing  a  rising  young 
broker  who  hoped  ultimately  to  be 
proposed  by  Spiffy  for  the  Piccadilly 
Club.  He  was  trying  to  establish  a 
daim  thereto  now,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  at  Mrs  Gorgon 
Tompkins's  ball  on  the  previous 
evening.  "  It  is  rather  against  you 
than  otherwise,"  said  Spiffy — ^who 
was  an  extremely  off-hand  little 
fellow,  and  did  not  interrupt  his 
discourse  after  he  had  nodded  to 
me  familiarly — "I  can't  afford  to 
take  you  up  yet ;  indeed,  what  have 
you  ever  done  to  merit  it  ?  and  Mrs 
Gk)rgon  Tompkins  has  enough  to  do 
this  season  to  keep  her  own  head 
above  water  without  attempting  to 
float  you.  I  did  what  I  could  for 
her  last  night,  but  she  can't  ex- 
pect to  go  on  with  her  successes 
of  last  year.  We  had  a  regular 
scene  at  6  a.m.  this  morning,  'in 
banquet  halls  deserted,' — tears,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — nobody  pre- 
sent but  self,  Gorgon,  and  part- 
ner. We  took  our  last  year's  list, 
and  compared  them  with  the  invi- 
tations sent  out  this  year.  The 
results  were  painful  —  oidy  the 
fag-end  of  the  diplomatic  corps  had 
responded,  none  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  present,  and  our  own 
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Cabinet  most  slenderly  repreaented. 
Obliged  to  resort  for  young  men 
to  the  byways  and  hedges;  no 
expense  spared,  and  yet  the  whole 
affair  a  miserable  f  aUore." 

"  Have  you  tried  lobsters  boiled 
in  champagne  at  sapper,  as  a 
draw  r' said  I. 

"  No/'  said  Spiffy,  looking  at  me 
with  admiration.  "  I  did  not  know 
this  sort  of  thing  was  in  your  line, 
Frank/'  He  had  not  the  least  right 
to  call  me  Frank ;  but  as  every- 
body, whether  they  knew  him  or  not, 
called  him  Spiffy,  he  always  antici- 
pated this  description  of  familiarity. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could 
pull  the  Tompkins  through  another 
season,  but  I  am  keeping  all  my 
best  ideas  for  the  Bodwinkles. 
Bodwinkles'  first  ball  is  to  cost 
^2000 ;  he  wanted  me  to  do  it  for 
j£l500,  and  I  should  have  been  able 
to  do  it  for  that,  if  Mrs  Bodwinkle 
had  had  any  A's ;  but  the  crime  de 
la  crime  require  an  absence  of 
aspirates  to  be  made  up  to  them 
somehow.  Oh,  with  the  extra 
j£600  I  can  do  it  easily,"  said 
Spiffy,  with  an  air  of  self-com- 
placency. "  She  is  a  comparatively 
young  woman,  you  see,  without 
daughters ;  that  simplifies  matters 
very  much.  And  then  Bodwinkle 
can  be  so  much  more  useful  to 
political  men  than  Goigon  Tomp- 
kins ;  the  only  fear  is  that  he  may 
commit  himself  at  a  late  hour  at 
the  supper-table,  but  I  have  hit  on 
a  notion  which  wUl  overcome  aU 
these  possible  contretemps,^' 

"  What  is  that  1 "  said  I,  curiously. 

"Well,  in  confidence,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  as  you  are  not  in 
the  line  yourself ;  but  it  is  a  master- 
stroke of  genius.  Like  all  great  ideas, 
its  merit  lies  in  its  simplicity." 

"  Well,  don't  keep  us  any  longer 
in  suspense ;  I  promise  not  to  ap- 
propriate it." 

"  Well,"  said  Spiffy,  triumphant- 
ly, "  I  am  going  to  pay  the  aris- 
tocracy to  come ! " 

"Pay  them!"  said  I,  really  a&- 
tounded;  "how  on  earth  are  you 
going  to  get  them  to  take  the 
money  9 " 


"Ah,  that  is  the  secret  Wait 
till  the  Bodwinkles'  ball  Ton 
will  see  how  delicately  I  shall  con- 
trive it ;  a  great  deal  more  neatly 
than  you  do  when  you  leave  your 
doctor's  fee  mysteriously  wrapped 
in  paper  upon  his  mantelpiece.  I 
shcdl  no  more  hurt  that  high  sense 
of  honour,  and  that  utter  absence 
of  anything  like  snobbism  which 
characterises  the  best  London  so- 
ciety, than  a  French  cook  would  of- 
end  the  nostrils  of  his  guests  with 
an  overpowering  odour  of  garlic; 
but  it  is  a  really  grand  idea." 

"  Worthy  of  Julius  Csesar,  Char- 
lemagne, or  the  first  Napoleon," 
said  I;  "posterity  will  recognise 
you  pa  a  social  giant  with  a  mission, 
if  the  small  men  and  the  envious  o! 
the  present  day  refuse  to  do  so." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  Spiffy 
went  on,  "that  the  idea  first  oc- 
curred to  me  in  a  Scoteh  donkey- 
circus,  wheie  I  won  as  a  priie  for 
entering  the  show,  a  red  plash 
waistcoat  worth  five  ahiUiogs.  The 
fact  is,  Bodwinkle  is  so  anzions 
to  get  people,  he  would  go  to  any 
expense;  he  has  even  offered  me  a 
commission  on  all  the  accepted  in- 
vitetions  I  send  out  for  him,  gra- 
duated on  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  rank  of  the  acceptor.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  considered 
quite  the  right  thing  to  take  it; 
what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  WeU,"  said  I, "  I  doubt  whether 
society  would  stand  it  Tou  most 
bring  them  to  it  gradually.  At 
present,  I  feel  sure  they  would  draw 
thelineata'commiasioiL'  Jpropot 
of  the  Bodwinkles,  I  want  to  have 
a  littie  private  conversation  with 
you." 

"I  am  awfully  done,"  said 
Spiffy.  "  I  never  went  to  bed  at 
all  last  night.  I  got  some  informa- 
tion about  Turkish  certificates  be- 
fore I  went  to  the  Tompkins ;  then 
I  stayed  there  till  past  six,  and  had 
to  come  on  here  at  ten  to  turn  what 
I  knew  to  account  However,  go 
ahead  ;  what  is  it  in  f  Jones  hero 
will  do  it  for  you.  No  need  of 
mystery  between  us.  *  Cosmopo- 
litan district'  is  the  sort  oi  thing  I 
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can  consdentioiLaly  recommend — 
I'll  tell  you  why :  I  went  down  to 
the  lobby  of  the  Honse  last  night 
on  purpose  to  hear  what  the  fellows 
were  saying  who  prowl  aboat  there 
pushing  what  my  wretched  tailor 
would  call  'a  little  bill'  through 
committee.  It  is  becoming  a  sort 
of  'ring/  and  the  favourites  last 
night  were  light  Cosmopolitans." 

"  What  on  earth  are  they  as  dis- 
tinguished from  heavy  1"  I  asked. 

"Jones,  show  his  Lordship  the 
stock-list,"  said  Spifiy,  with  a  swag- 
ger. 

The  investigation  of  the  "list" 
completely  bewildered  me.  Why 
a  £lO  share  should  be  worth  £\^^ 
and  a  ;£100  share  worth  ^99, 10s.,  in 
the  same  company,  was  not  evident 
on  the  face  of  the  document  before 
me,  so  I  looked  into  Spifiys. 

"  PuzzHng,  isn't  it  1"  said  Spiffy. 

"Very,"  I  replied.  "NowteUme," 
and  I  turned  innocently  towards 
Mr  Jones,  for  SpifTy's  expression 
was  secretive  and  mysterious — "ex- 
plain to  me  how  it  is  that  a  share 
upon  which  only  £\0  has  been  paid, 
should  be  so  much  more  valuable 
than  one  which  has  been  fully  paid 
up." 

"  Ask  the  syndicate,"  said  Jones, 
looking  at  SpilEy  in  a  significant  way. 

I  felt  quite  startled,  for  I  expect- 
ed to  see  a  group  of  foreigners  com- 
posing this  iastitution  walk  into 
the  room ;  it  was  not  until  I  had 
looked  again  to  Spiffy  for  infor- 
mation, and  was  met  by  the  single 
open  eye  of  that  gentleman,  that  I 
drew  an  inference  and  a  very  long 
breath. 

"  Spiffy,"  I  said,  "  I  am  getting 
stifled — tiie  moral  atmosphere  ci 
this  place  is  tainted;  take  me  to 
the  sweetest  board-room  in  the 
neighbourhood — I  want  to  speak  to 
you  on  private  business." 

"Haven't  time,"  said  Spiffy, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Not  to  settle  Lady  Broadbrim's 
little  affair,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

Spiffy  got  uncommonly  pale,  but 
recovered  himself  in  a  second.  "All 
right,  old  fellow,"  and  he  poured  a 
few  hurried  words  in  an  incompre- 


hensible dialect  into  Jones's  ear, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  Suburban 
Washing-ground  Company's  board- 
room, which  was  the  most  minute 
apartment  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  passed  between 
Spiffy  and  myself  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  diy  that 
it  would  bore  you  ]  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  so  complicated,  and 
Spiffy's  explanations  seemed  to 
complicate  it  so  much  the  more, 
that  I  could  not  make  it  clear  to 
you  if  I  wished ;  and  in  the  last, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  divulging 
all  Lady  Broadbrim's  money  diffi- 
culties and  private  crises.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  Spiffy  was  obliged  to 
confide  to  me  many  curious  facts 
connected  with  his  own  line  of  life, 
and  more  especiaUy  with  the  pecu- 
liar functions  which  he  exercised 
in  his  capacity  of  a  "syndic," 
under  the  seal  of  solemn  secrecy. 
Without  the  hold  over  him  whidi 
this  little  insight  into  his  transac- 
tions has  given  me,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  report  so  much  of  our  con- 
versation as  I  have.  Nevertheless, 
I  thought  it  light  to  tell  him  how 
much  of  it  he  would  shortly  see  in 
print. 

"Gracious,  Frank,"  said  Spiffy, 
petrified  with  alarm,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  pub- 
lish aU  I  told  you  about  the  Gbrgon 
Tompkins  and  the  Bodwinklesi 
how  am  I  ever  to  keep  them  going 
if  you  do)  besides  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  fellows  in  the  same 
line  as  I  auL  Just  conceive  the 
ii^ury  you  will  inflict  upon  society 
generally — ^nobody  will  thank  you. 
The  rich  'middles'  who  are  looking 
forward  to  this  kind  of  advance- 
ment wiU  be  furious;  all  of  us 
'  promoters '  will  hate  you,  and  '  la 
haute*  will  probably  cut  you.  Why 
can't  you  keep  quiet  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  yourself  and  everybody 
else  into  hot  water  ? " 

"Spiffy,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "when 
I  devoted  myself  to  'mission  work,' 
as  they  call  it  in  Exeter  Hall,  I 
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counted  the  cost,  as  yon  will  see  on 
referring  back  to  my  first  article. 
I  am  still  only  at  the  beginning.  I 
have  a  long  and  heavy  task  before 
me;  bnt  my  only  excuse  for  re- 
maining in  society  is  that  I  am 
labouring  for  its  regeneration." 

'*  You  won't  remain  in  it  long," 
said  Spiffy,  ''if  you  carry  on  in 
your  present  line.  What  do  yon 
want  to  do?  Eradicate  snobbism 
from  the  British  breast  1 — ^never  I 
we  should  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  perish  of  inanition  with- 
out it" 

''Society,"  said  I, becoming  meta- 
phorical, "  is  like  a  fluid  which  ia 
pervaded  by  that  ingredient  which 
you  call '  snobbism,'  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  you  find  it  in  equal 
perfection  when  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  becomes  dregs,  and 
when  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
becomes  cr^me — ^though  of  course 
it  undergoes  some  curious  chemical 
changes,  according  to  its  position. 
However,  that  is  only  one  of  the 
elements  which  pollute  what  should 
be  a  transparent  fluid.  I  am  sub- 
jecting it  just  now  to  a  most  minute 
and  careful  analysis,  and  I  feel  sure 
I  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  an  in- 
teresting '  precipitate.'  I  do  most 
earnestly  trust  both  you  and  the 
world  at  large  will  profit  by  my  ex- 
periments." 

''  Frank,  you  are  a  lunatic,"  said 
Spiffy,  with  a  yawn,  for  I  was  be- 
ginning to  bore  him.  "  I  suppose  I 
can't  help  your  publishing  what  you 
like,  only  you  will  do  yourself  more 
harm  than  me.  Let  me  know  when 
society  has  'precipitated'  you  out 
of  it,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you. 
Nobody  else  will.     Qood-bye ! " 

"  He  calls  me  a  lunatic,"  I  mur- 
mured, as  I  went  down-stairs — "  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  most  likely 
to  hear  the  truth  by  appl3ring  to  the 
Honourable  Spiflington." 

The  same  reasons  which  have 
compelled  me  to  maintain  a  certain 
reserve^  in  narrating  my  conversa- 
tion with  this  gentleman  prevent 
me  fully  describing  the  steps  which 
I  am  at  present  taking  to  arrange 
Lady  Broadbrim's  affairs,  and  which 


will  occnpy  me  during  the  Easter 
recess.     Now,  thank  goodness,  I 
think  I  see  my  way  to  preventing 
the  grand  crash  which  she  feared, 
but  I  decline  to  state  the  amount 
of  my  own  fortune  which  will  be 
sacrificed  in  the  operation.     The 
great  inconvenience  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is  the  secrecy  which  it 
necessarily  involves.     Grandon  is 
tmder  the  impression  that  I  am 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  is  miserable  in  consequence, 
because  he  fancies  I  add  to  that 
sin  the  more  serious  one  of  deny- 
ing it.    Lady  Ursula,  whom  I  have 
avoided   seeing    alone,   bnt  who 
knows  that  I  am  constantly  plot- 
ting in  secret  with  her  moUier,is 
no  doubt  beginning  to  think  tiiat  I 
am  wicked  as  well  as  mad,  and  is 
evidently  divided  between  the  8a^ 
red  obligation  of  keeping  the  secret 
of  my  insanity,  and  her  dread  lest 
in  some  way  or  other  her  mother 
should  be  the  victim  of  it    Lady 
Bridget  is  urunistakably  afraid  of 
me.    The  other  day,  when  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room  and  found 
her  alone,  she  turned  as  pale  as  a 
sheet,  jumped  up,  stammered  out 
something   about    going  to  find 
mamma,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.    Did  I  not  believe  in  Ursda 
as  in  my  own  existence,  I  oonld 
almost  fancy  she  had  betrayed  me. 
Then  there  is  Broadbrim.    He  is 
utterly  puzzled.    He  knows  that  I 
am  come  to  pull  the  family  out  of 
the  mess,  and  put  his  own  cherished 
little  person  into  a  financially  soond 
condition ;  and  he  is  equally  wdl 
assured  that  I  would  not  make  this 
sacrifice  without  feeling  certain  of 
marrying  his  sister.     But,  in  the 
first  place,  that  any  man  should 
sacrifice   anything,  either  for  his 
sister  or  any  other  woman,  is  a  mys- 
tery to  Broadbrim;    and,  in  the 
second,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Ur- 
sula has  said  something  which  makes 
him  very  doubtful  whether  she  is 
engaged  to  me  or  not    Poor  girl !  1 
feel  for  her.    Was  ever  a  daughter 
and  sister  before  placed  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  leaving  her 
own  mother  and  brother  in  the  de- 
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lasion  tbat  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  man  who  had  never 
breathed  to  her  the  subject  of  his 
love,  much  less  of  matrimony  1  Then 
Spiffyand  Lady  Broadbrim's  lawyer 
both  look  upon  the  marriage  as  set- 
tled :  how  else  can  they  account  for 
the  trouble  I  am  taking,  and  the 
liberality  I  am  displaying  1  There 
is  something  mysterious,  moreover, 
in  the  terms  upon  which  I  am  in 
the  house.  Lady  Broadbrim  is  be- 
ginning to  think  it  unnatural  that 
I  should  not  care  to  see  more  of 
Ursula ;  and  whenever  she  is  not 
quite  absorbed  with  considering  her 
own  affairs,  is  making  the  arrange- 
ment known  among  mammas  by 
the  expression, "  bringing  the  young 
people  together  " — as  if  any  young 
people  who  really  cared  to  be  to- 
gether, could  not  bring  themselves 
together  without  mamma  or  any- 
body else  interfering.  Fortunate- 
ly LEuly  Broadbrim  is  so  much  more 
taken  up  with  her  own  speculations 
than  with  either  her  daughter's  hap- 
piness or  mine,  that  I  am  always 
able  to  give  the  conversation  a  City 
turn  when  she  broaches  the  delicate 


subject  of -Ursula.  How  Ursula 
manages  on  these  occasions  I  can- 
not conceive,  but  I  do  my  best  to 
prevent  Lady  Broadbrim  talking 
about  me  to  her,  as  I  always  say 
mysteriously,  that  if  she  does,  "  it 
w&l  spoil  everything" — an  alarming 
phrase,  which  produces  an  immedi- 
ate effect  Still  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  kind  of  thing  can't  con- 
tinue long.  If  I  can  only  keep 
matters  going  for  a  few  days  more, 
they  will  all  be  out  of  town  for 
Easter,  and  that  will  give  me  time 
to  breathe.  As  it  is,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  my 
best  friend  is  beginning  to  doubt 
me  —  that  the  girl  I  love  dreads 
me — and  that  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  those  sufficiently  connected 
with  it  to  observe  my  proceedings, 
either  pity,  laugh  at,  or  despise  me. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
vents their  using  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  ruin  me.  That  is  the 
present  state  of  matters.  The  situa- 
tion cannot  remain  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  next  four  weeks.  Have 
I  your  sympathies,  dear  reader? 
Do  you  wish  me  well  out  of  it  ? 


TO  A  LABK, 


ON  HEARING  ONE  SINGING  EABLY  IN  FEBRITABT. 


Up  in  the  sky !  sweet  Lark !  up !  up ! 

The  sun  Kilpatrick  hUls  doth  brighten. 
The  care-draught  brimming  in  my  cup 

Thou  sweetenest,  and  my  heart  doth  lighten. 
Up,  and  thy  first  spring  lay  prolong; 
The  labour-ache  flies  from  thy  song. 

Up  higher  yet,  blithe  lark !  no  eye 
On  earth  should  see  thine  eye's  joy-glisten ; 

Hide  in  yon  blue  spot  of  the  sky. 
And  I'll  beneath  thee  sit  and  listen ; 

For  if  thy  notes  but  reach  my  ear. 

Sweet  bird,  no  other  sound  I'll  hear. 

From  yonder  dreary  Mine  but  now 
Emerging,  I  my  grief  was  muttering; 

In  vain  the  sunshine  touched  my  brow, 
Till  from  the  grass  I  saw  thee  fluttering, 

And  heard  thy  *'  Hail,  Spring ! "  o'er  me  burst. 

Sweet  as  the  water-spring  to  thirst 
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I  foolishly  •and  faithless  deemed 

These  Knowes  had  nought  my  heart  to  gladden; 
And,  narsing  discontent,  bat  dreamed 

Of  toil  and  trouble  in  Qarscadden ; 
Till,  like  the  sun  a  cloud  dispelling, 
Thy  song  came  better  things  foretelling. 

What  was  it  called  thee  np  to  sing] 
The  merle  and  thrush  thy  song  hear  mutely ; 

Yon  frozen  uplands  feel  no  Spring, 
The  winds  with  chilling  breath  salute  me. 

Say  wherefore  dost  thou  soar  so  proudly. 

And  trill  thy  ecstasy  so  loudly  9 

Didst  thou  perceiye  the  care-doud  spread 

Upon  my  face,  and,  sympathising. 
Spring  from  the  bare  turf,  kindness-led, 

And  on  thy  angel-mission  rising, 
Above  me  circled  trilling,  trilling. 
My  heart  with  peace  and  gladness  filling  ? 

Or  wert  thou  only  love-inspired ) 

Of  thine  own  pleasure  thinking  only? 
Nor  saw  me  where  I,  vexed  and  tired. 

Among  the  Pit-wood  sat  so  lonely] 
And  had  the  song,  so  sung  and  heard, 
A  sensual  source  alone,  dear  bird? 

'Tis  said  thou  hast  no  joys  of  thought — 
That  raptureless  from  earth  thou  springest ; 

And,  thus  melodious  toiling,  nought 
For  sunshine  car'st,  and  aimless  singest ; 

And  art  at  most  a  feathered  creature — 

A  whistle  in  the  mouth  of  nature. 

No  matter;  thou  art  of  the  seers. 
To  whom  a  wondrous  foresight's  given ; 

And  when  to  men  no  sign  appears. 
Thou,  in  the  calendar  of  heaven, 

Spring's  advent  read'st,  and  with  weird  skill 

Her  foot-fall  not'st  upon  the  hill. 

And  whatsoever  else  thou  art. 

Where'er  celestial  sages  rank  thee, 
The  tribute  of  one  grateful  heart 

Thou  hast ;  with  all  my  soul  I  thank  thee. 
Where  no  sun  shines,  where  none  can  hear  thee. 
The  memory  of  thy  song  shall  cheer  me. 

David  Wingate. 
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On  the  4th  of  April  1859  Lord 
Derby  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  suggestive  a  speech  as  in 
times  comp^tiyely  qoi^tWM  ever 
addressed  to  that  august  assembly. 
He  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  Conser- 
vative Administration,  the  second 
which  in  the  course  of  six  years  he 
had  succeeded  in  forming.  It  had 
just  sustained  a  defeat  upon  a  vital 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  alternative  submitted  to 
him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was,  either  to  carry  his  own  and 
his  coUeagues'  resignation  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne,  or  to  advise  her 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 
After  well  considering  the  question, 
the  Cabinet  determined  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  countiy  and  of  Par- 
liamentary government  in  the  ab- 
stract, it  would  be  best  to  dissolve. 
They  communicated  their  views  to 
the  Sovereign,  who  at  once  adopted 
them ;  and  Lord  Derby  now  came 
down  to  state  to  his  brother  Peers, 
and  through  them  to  the  country, 
the  course  which  he  Intended  to 
pursue,  and  his  reasons  for  pur- 
suing it. 

During  the  twelve  previous  years 
— ^in  the  interval,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween 1847  and  1859— there  had 
been  no  Government,  properly  so 
called,  in  this  country,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  Administrations  holding 
place  rather  than  power,  one  after 
another,  on  mere  sufferance.  The 
great  party  which  it  had  taken  so 
many  years  to  consolidate,  one 
rash  act  of  its  leader  shivered  to 
pieces.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  at  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  dicta- 
tion, came  upon  his  Conservative 
followers  like  a  repetition  of  the 
policy  of  1829 ;  and  the  same  nat- 
ural indignation  which  operated 
before  to  hurry  them  into  a  reck- 
less pursuit  of  vengeance,  drove 
them  again,  only  with  a  terrible 
accession  of  force,  to  follow  the 
same  course.    We  do  not  presume 


to  insinuate  that  any  other  proceed- 
ing was  under  the  circumstances 
possible.  An  army  which  believes 
itself  to  have  been  twice  betrayed 
by  its  general,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  trust  him  a  third  time; 
and  though  we  may  now  see,  look- 
ing to  all  that  followed,  how  well  it 
would  have  been  to  keep  Peel  chain- 
ed where  he  was,  and  to  guide  his 
future  policy  for  him,  it  is  idle  to 
argue  that  a  policy  so  Machiavellian 
might  have  suggested  itself,  or  could 
have  been  adopted  by  the  party  in 
1847.  One  thing,  however,  as  we 
deplored  it  at  the  moment,  so  we 
have  not  ceased  to  think  of  it  with 
regret  ever  since.  It  might  be 
becoming  as  well  as  natural  to 
drive  Peel  out  of  office ;  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  do  so  upon  a 
question  where  he  had  the  right 
on  his  side.  His  Registration  of 
Arms  Bill,  if  good  in  itself,  could 
not  be  made  bad  because  he  pro- 
posed it.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  sanctioned  the  first  reading, 
the  Conservatives  to  a  man  voting 
for  it  It  was  the  same  when  it 
came  to  a  second  reading,  yet  to  a 
man  the  Conservatives  voted  against 
it  The  consequence  was,  that  Peel 
earned,  what  he  ill  deserved,  a  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  and  blind  anger, 
not  a  statesman-like  objection  to 
his  general  poHcy,  was,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  accepted  by  the  pub- 
Uc  as  the  cause  of  his  overthrow. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  separated  him- 
self from  his  old  adherents  by  sud- 
denly adopting  a  policy,  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  po- 
litical career  he  had  resisted.  He 
received  in  return  the  empty  plau- 
dits of  Whigs ;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  testifying  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions,  the  Whigs,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  tripped 
up  his  heels.  They  never  Uked 
him,  even  when  playing  their  same; 
they  entertained  no  thought  ofkeep- 
ing  him  where  he  was  for  the  sake 
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of  the  country.  For  foar  years  he 
had  excluded  them  from  office,  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  sit  any  longer 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  House. 
Lord  John  BusseU,  accordingly,  seiz- 
ed the  opportunity  of  the  Regia- 
tration  of  Arms  Bill,  to  move  an 
amendment,  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  angry  Conservatiyes,  he  car- 
ried. Place  and  pay  thus  i>as8ed  to 
him  and  to  lus  friends,  but  strength 
enough  to  carry  on  an  independent 
Gk)vemment  was  nowhere. 

Lord  John  Russell  overthrew  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government,  and  took 
possession  of  Downing  Street  on 
the  plea  of  having  averted  from 
Ireland  a  great  political  injustice. 
He  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
office  before  the  necessi^  of  pass- 
ing a  bill,  as  stringent  as  that  which 
he  so  successfully  resisted,  became 
apparent  to  him.  He  proposed  such 
a  bill  with  consummate  effrontery, 
and,  in  spite  of  fierce  opposition 
from  his  own  people,  he  carried  it. 
This  was  playing  over  again,  though 
with  a  curious  change  of  dresses 
and  decorations,  the  game  of  1835. 
In  1835  he  had  carried  certain  re- 
solutions affecting  the  Irish  Church, 
which,  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  was  overthrown  by 
them,  he  abandoned.  He  now, 
being  in  office,  passed  a  measure 
which,  while  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government,  he  had 
successfully  resisted.  That  was  all, 
so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
but  it  was  not  all  in  its  effect  up- 
on Parliamentary  government  and 
Parliamentary  parties.  A  large 
section  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  sup- 
port fell  off  from  them ;  and  though 
he  kept  his  place  Jong  enough  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  mischief,  he  kept  it 
uneasily. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Administra- 
tion lasted,  subject  to  many  checks 
and  one  collapse,  rather  more  than 
three  years.  It  owed  its  stability 
so  far,  not  to  any  strength  inherent 
in  itself,  far  less  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  pure  Whig  principles  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  dis- 


organised condition  of  the  Conaerra- 
tives  as  a  party,  and  to  the  attitode 
of  neutrality  taken  up  by  an  influ- 
ential section  of  it  For  Peel  car- 
ried with  him  many  men  amiable 
in  private  life,  and  of  undoubted 
administrative  ability,  who,  having 
sacrificed  some  of  them  their  better 
convictions  to  a  sense  of  loyalty  to 
their  chief,  could  not  follow  any 
other  leader  so  long  as  he  lived. 
This  band,  more  powerful,  perhi^M, 
on  account  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  out  of  doors 
than  from  its  numbers,  or  even  its 
authority  in  the  House,  acted  like 
the  balance-wheel  in  the  machineiy 
of  a  watch.  It  became  to  a  great 
extent  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes. 
Incapable'  itself  of  undertaking 
office,  it  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
decide  with  whom  office  should 
rest,  and  over  and  over  again  it 
saved  Lord  John  Russell  not  less 
from  his  foes  than  from  his  friends. 

Peel's  death  came  upon  the  na- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt.  It  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  dividing  the 
little  band  which  called  itself  by 
his  name.  Some,  following  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  and  principle, 
returned  to  their  old  faith,  condon- 
ing the  offences  which,  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  anger,  the  Conserva- 
tives had  committed  against  their 
old  chief.  Others  wavered,  hesi- 
tated, played  fast  and  loose,  and 
ended  by  selling  themselves  to 
Whiggery  and  to  place.  Yet  th^re 
were  good  names  among  that  rene- 
gade body  too.  To  Lord  John 
Russell's  Adnunistration  the  calsr 
mity  which  thus  divided  the  neu- 
trals proved  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Without  Peel  and  his 
adherents.  Lord  John  Russell  could 
do  nothing.  In  1850  his  migority 
went  from  him,  and  his  resignation 
was  tendered  and  accepted. 

Called  upon  thus  early  by  the 
Queen  to  support  her.  Lord  Derby 
made  his  first  attempt  to  construct 
a  Conservative  Administration. 
How  the  attempt  failed,  we  ne«d 
not  stop  to  particularise.  It  is 
difficult  for  men  long  accustomed 
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to  act  with  statesmen  trained  to  the 
details  of  official  life  to  understand 
tiiat  in  such  details  there  is  really 
no  mystery ;  that  whatever  seems 
to  the  uninitiated  to  be  obscure, 
soon  becomes  clear  enough  on 
closer  inspection;  and  that  whatever 
is  really  intricate  because  of  its 
technicality  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  permanent  members  of  what  is 
calleid  the  civil  service ;  than  whom, 
with  rare  exceptions,  liiere  does  not 
exist  in  any  country  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  body  of  gen- 
tlemen. Lord  Derby  was  not,  how- 
ever, alive  to  that  fact,  and  failing 
to  conciliate  certain  old  colleagues, 
of  whom  he  entertained  an  exagge- 
rated opinion,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  The  consequence  was 
that  Lord  John  resumed  the  func- 
tions of  government.  He  resumed 
them,  however,  imder  very  disad- 
vantageous circumstances.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  one 
section  of  the  Liberals,  and  of  one 
only.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  the  head  of  another. 
There  cannot  be  two  kings  in 
Brentford.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
snnmiarily  dismissed  from  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
the  Cabinet  broke  down.  Lord 
John  proposed  a  measure  for  en- 
rolling a  militia  force,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  long  felt  and  de- 
plored. Lord  Palmerston  moved 
an  amendment  on  the  scheme, 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  Con- 
servatives, he  carried.  Once  more 
Lord  Derby  received  her  Majesty's 
command  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion, and,  seeking  on  this  occasion 
no  extraneous  help,  he  succeeded 
in  forming  it. 

But  a  glance  at  the  state  of  par- 
ties sufficed  to  demonstrate  tjiat, 
with  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
stituted as  it  then  was,  a  Conserva- 
tive Qovemment  could  not  last  a 
single  day.  Though  superior  to 
liVhigs  and  Radicals  and  waverers 
taken  separately,  the  Conservatives 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
combination  formed  against  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them 


from  office.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  to  dissolve  ;  and  the 
dissolution  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1852.  The  result&f  of  that  move- 
ment by  no  means  fulfilled  the 
hopes,  rather  than  the  expectations, 
which  had  been  founded  on  it. 
The  country,  it  was  clear,  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  any  fixed  conclusions 
respecting  the  principles  on  which 
it  desired  to  be  governed.  The 
gain  to  the  Conservatives  in  point 
of  numbers  proved  indeed  to  be 
considerable,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son the  hostility  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions was  embittered  fourfold. 
When  the  new  Parliament  met,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that,  balanced 
against  all  the  other  parties,  the 
Ministers  were  still  in  a  minority. 
It  was  manifest,  likewise,  from  the 
outset,  that  no  measure  of  forbear- 
ance would  be  meted  out  to  them. 
An  amendment  on  the  Address,  in 
answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  was 
moved  and  carried.  Whereupon, 
without  havins  had  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  tneir  views,  far  less  of 
developing  their  policy,  Ministers 
had  nothmg  for  it  except  to  resign. 
These  repeated  failures  of  the  two 
historic  parties,  and  the  apparent 
impossibility  on  both  sides  of  suffi- 
ciently recruiting  their  strength, 
suggested  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary delusions  which  in  the  last 
forty  years  has  darkened  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  It  was  believed  that  if 
an  Administration  could  be  formed, 
such  as  should  comprehend  moder- 
ate men,  as  they  were  called,  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  Parlia- 
ment might  be  got  in  time  to  do 
its  work,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  be  carried  on.  With  whom 
this  bright  idea  originated  has 
never  been  clearly  shown.  The 
Queen's  advisers,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, were  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
and  the  latter  magnate,  if  he  did 
not  suggest  the  scheme,  undertook 
to  act  upon  it  He  was  himself  a 
Tory  so  far  as  foreign  politics  were 
concerned.    He  had  held  the  seals 
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of  the  Foreign  Office  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  culti- 
vated then,  as  he  had  done  before, 
and  was  understood  to  have  done 
since,  intimate  and  familiar  rela- 
tions with  the  Qovemments  of 
Russia  and  of  Prussia.  On  ques- 
tions of  home  policy,  and  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  free  trade,  he 
belonged  indeed  to  the  liberal 
school;  but  on  Church  questions  his 
opinions  were  known  to  be  fixed. 
Having  assented  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  go  farther.  As  a 
Tory,  therefore,  representing  Tory- 
ism in  the  state  to  which  the  Duke 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  brought 
it,  Lord  Aberdeen  undertook  to 
form  a  Government.  He  made  no 
advances,  as  far  as  we  have  ever 
heard,  to  Lord  Derby,  or  to  any 
member  of  his  late  Achninistration. 
They  and  their  supporters  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  incorrigibles.  But 
to  every  other  political  section  he 
held  out  the  hand  of  friendship. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : — ^From 
among  the  Whigs  place  was  given 
to  Earl  Granville,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Sir 
Charles  Grey.  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  that  time  apparently  without 
any  political  connections,  was 
placed  in  the  Home  Office.  To 
Lord  Lansdowne  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  was  given,  unencumbered 
with  the  charge  of  any  department 
of  state.  The  Peelites  contributed 
three  of  their  number  to  this  mot- 
ley Administration.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  became  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Sir  James  Graham  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert  Secretaiy-at-War.  From 
among  the  Radicals  only  one  man 
was  found  worthy  to  be  admitted 
within  the  charmed  circl&  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth,  as  thorough  an 
aristocrat  as  ever  made  profession 
of  democratic  opinions,  took  office 
as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Works ;  and  the  vessel  of  the 
State,  so  manned,  put  to  sea. 


The  vessel  held  its  course  toler- 
ably well  as  long  as  fair  weather 
lasted  j  but  at  the  first  occnrr^ice 
of  an  adverse  breeze  it  reeled  and 
laboured.  Drifting  into  war,  the 
Cabinet  drifted  also  into  difficul- 
ties, and  the  rope  of  sand  which 
kept  its  antagonistic  parts  together 
soon  gave  way.  The  first  to  leave 
the  sinking  ship  was,  of  course. 
Lord  John  RusselL  How  could  it 
be  otherwise)  It  was  impossible  for 
the  representative  of  one  of  the 
great  Revolution  Houses,  a  Whig  of 
the  Whigs,  and  the  author  of  the 
Ref onn  Bill,  to  play  for  any  length 
of  time  a  subordinate  part  to  an  old 
Tory ;  and  being  dieeatisfied  with 
the  position  which  he  held,  it  would 
have  been  contrary  to  nature  had 
he  allowed  considerations  of  loyal^ 
to  his  coUeagues,  or  any  thought  of 
what  the  commonwealth  required, 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  humours.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Administration, 
and  its  continued  existence  became 
thenceforth  a  question  of  time,  Mr 
Roebuck's  successful  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  management  of 
the  Crimean  war  settled  that 
question,  and  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
resigned  in  a  body. 

Once  more  there  was  chaos ;  and 
once  more  Lord  Derby  received 
her  Mi^esty's  commands  to  help 
her  out  of  her  difficulldes.  What 
an  opportunity  was  presented  to 
him  then  !  How  sadly  he  missed 
it !  No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston 
behaved  upon  the  occasion  in 
a  manner  which  we  would  rather 
be  excused  from  particularising. 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Sidn^ 
Herbert  likewise  outraged  their 
better  principles  when  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
advice  of  the  present  Premier.  But 
how  came  Lord  Derby,  with  his 
knowledge  of  character,  to  make 
his  advances  to  these  two  followers 
of  Peel  through  one  whom  Peel 
entirely  distrusted  1  The  popular 
prejudice  in  Lord  Pahnerston's 
favour,  which  by-and-by  carried  all 
before  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  had  at  that  time  any  existence. 
Newspapers  might  point  to  him 
as  the  first  statesman  able  to 
get  the  country  out  of  its  difficul- 
ties, but  newspapers  scarcely  as  yet 
spoke  the  opinions  of  the  public, 
and  they  contradicted  the  views  of 
persons  possessing  better  sources  of 
information  than  themselves.  On 
another  point  likewise  Lord  Derby 
seems  to  have  deceived  himself. 
He  imagined  that  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Whig  section 
of  the  late  Cabinet  a  great  gulf 
was  fixed  ;  and  that  if  he,  with  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert, 
could  be  induced  to  take  office  un- 
der a  Conservative  leader,  a  bright- 
er era  than  had  dawned  upon  the 
country  since  the  great  breach  of 
1846  night  be  inaugurated.  So 
persuading  himself,  he  made  a  con- 
fidant in  an  evil  hour  of  one  who 
immediately  betrayed  him.  The 
results  are  well  known.  On  Lord 
Derby's  relinquishing  the  powers 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him, 
Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form 
an  Administration.  The  two  states- 
men who,  by  his  advice,  refused 
to  connect  themselves  with  Lord 
Derby,  consented  to  become  mem- 
bers of  that  Administration.  They 
had  not  taken  their  seats  in  the 
Cabinet  many  days  ere  they  found 
reasons  to  withdraw  from  it  again. 
Yet  the  Administration  stood.  It 
stood  because  circumstances  en- 
tirely beyond  control,  entirely 
unexpected,  and,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  not  veiy  fortunate,  did  for 
Lord  Palmerston  what  he  never 
could  have  done  for  himself.  A 
peace  with  Russia  was  patched  up 
through  the  intrigues  of  France,  at 
the  very  time  when  England  was 
just  gathering  her  strength  for  the 
war ;  and  he  who,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, had,  by  neglecting  to  call  out 
the  militia  in  time,  contributed 
more  than  any  man  living  to  the 
disasters  which  befel  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea,  was  hailed  as 
the  great  pacificator  of  Europe ;  as 
the  statesman  who,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  had  more  than  com- 


pensated for  the  tarnish  which  was 
admitted  to  have  fallen  on  the  hon- 
our of  his  country  in  arms. 

This  false  cry  —  and  altogether 
fabe  it  was — ^gave  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  prestige  which  his  unparal- 
leled adroitness  has  enabled  him 
ever  since  to  retain.  Popular  as  he 
had  become,  however — ^personally 
popular,  we  mean — evidence  was 
soon  afforded  that  even  he  lacked  in- 
fluence enough  to  carry  Parliament 
with  him  except  upon  its  own 
terms.  Tidings  of  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring's  quarrel  with  the  Chinese 
reached  London.  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  that  fidelity  to  his  agent, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  his  re- 
deeming virtues,  supported  Sir  John 
Bowring.  The  House  of  Commons, 
and  especially  the  Radical  portion 
of  it,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
subject;  and,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  neither 
through  him  nor  tkrough  anybody 
else  were  they  disposed  to  put 
confidence  in  the  executive,  they 
immediately  struck  out  Mr  Cob- 
den  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Oovemment  for  needlessly  in- 
volving the  country  in  fresh  wars ; 
and  the  Oovemment,  after  a  spirit- 
ed debate,  was  left  in  a  min- 
ority. 

So  far  from  being  disheartened 
by  this  defeat.  Lord  Palmerston 
saw  in  it  the  best  chance  that  was 
likely  to  fall  to  him  of  establishing 
over  the  House  of  Commons  the 
same  ascendancy  which  he  had, 
established  over  the  newspaper 
press.  He  gave  the  word,  and  a 
cry  was  raised  that  the  great 
pacificator  was  an  ill-used  man; 
that  a  discontented  Parliament, 
jealous  of  his  renown,  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honour;  and  that  the 
point  to  be  determined  at  the 
hustings  was,  whether  Lord  Pal- 
merston should  be  supported  or 
''the  meteor  flag  of  England" 
lowered  at  the  bidding  of  a  bar- 
barian? The  cry  was  eminently 
successf uL  Such  a  Parliament  was 
returned  as  in  the  memory  of  liv- 
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log  man  had  never  before  oome 
together.  Not  even  Pitt's  popa- 
larity  in  1784  equalled  that  of  Pal- 
merston  in  1857.  For  Palmerston 
was  verily  England,  and  England 
was  verily  Palmerston. 

At  last,  then,  there  appeared  to 
be  some  prospect  of  a  Gk>vemment 
which  should  be  able  to  depend 
upon  its  own  party,  and  to  take  its 
own  coursa  It  might  not  be  in 
the  estimation  of  many  the  veiy 
best  Government  which  could  have 
been  formed;  but  anything  was 
better  than  constant  change,  any- 
thing preferable  to  a  state  of  things 
which  left  no  man  free  to  adopt 
the  policy  which  he  believed  to  be 
best  for  the  country,  and  to  pursue 
it  steadily.  Factions,  when  kept 
under  for  any  length  of  time, 
change  in  some  degree  their  char- 
acter ;  and  governments  which  are 
fairly  honest  and  honestly  brave, 
gain  strength  the  longer  they  re- 
main in  office.  Alas !  all  this  was 
the  merest  delusion.  There  was 
really  no  party  at  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  back  strong  enough  to  carry 
him  through  a  crisis,  should  it 
come ;  and  come  it  did,  within  a 
few  months  after  the  new  Parlia- 
ment set  itself  to  business.  The 
Orsini  plot  horrified  Europe.  The 
French  army,  if  not  the  French 
nation,  lost  its  temper  and  its 
head.  Lord  Palmerston,  fresh  from 
bullying  China  and  Persia,  became 
suddenly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
moral  right,  and  in  a  manner  less 
dignified  than  earnest  proposed  on 
the  demand  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter to  alter  that  law  of  equal  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  which  had  from 
time  out  of  mind  been  the  boast  of 
this  country.  We  conscientiously 
believe  that,  but  for  the  jealousies 
of  factions,  he  would  have  carried 
his  measure,  inopportune  as  it  was. 
The  law  of  hospitality  had  in  the 
Orsini  case  been  grossly  abused, 
and  it  was  fitting  th^t  steps  should 
be  taken  to  render  such  another 
outrage  impossible.  But  here  was 
an  opportunity  which  the  factions 
could  not  allow  to  escape  them  of 


convincing  Lord  Palmerston  that, 
however  popular  he  might  be  in 
the  country,  he  was  in  Parlimnent 
at  their  mercy.  Mr  Milner  Gibson, 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  moved  an  amendment 
at  the  second  reading  of  the  **  Cor^ 
•piracy  to  Murder^*  bilL  He  was 
supported  by  Mr  Gladstone,  at  that 
time  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  €k>v- 
emment,  and  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen against  him  left  the  defeated 
Premier  no  option  except  to  re- 
sign. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  Lord  Derby  found  himself  for 
the  third  time  called  upon,  and 
indeed  morally  constrained,  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities  of  of- 
fice. Again  he  offered  the  hand  of 
reconciliation  to  the  Peelites,  with 
whom  he  would  have  willingly 
joined  the  administrative  talent  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  again  they  declined 
his  proposal  He  had  no  choice, 
therefore,  except  to  fall  back  upon 
his  colleagues  of  1852,  of  whom,  to 
their  honour  be  it  remembered, 
there  was  not  one— not  even  Mr 
Disraeli  himself  —  but  was  pre- 
pared to  postpone  his  own  claims, 
provided,  by  making  that  sacrifice, 
he  could  contribute  to  secure  a 
stable  Administration  for  the 
country. 

Lord  Derby  constructed  his  Cab- 
inet, and  in  a  spirit  not  very  hope- 
ful, certainly,  but  bravely  and 
honestly  took  steps  to  submit  his 
measures,  present  and  prosx)ective, 
to  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he 
should  command  a  majority.  He 
found  himself  hampered  by  a  pro- 
mise given  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
that  the  question  of  ParUamentaiy 
Reform  should  be  considered ;  and, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  grapple  with  that  difficulty  at 
once.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  the 
Conservatives  did  try  to  settle  that 
point.  It  had  been  made  use  of  so 
often,  in  and  out  of  Parliament — 
sometimes  as  a  means  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  Gbvemmenty  some- 
times by  the  Government}  with  a 
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view  to  conciliate  advene  votes — 
that  statesmen  as  yet  comparatively 
nntried  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
having  embraced  the  opportunity 
made  for  them — not  by  them — ^to 
convince,  if  they  coolc^  both  the 
House  and  the  people  out  of  doors, 
that  they  were  not  the  obstructives 
which  their  enemies  represented 
them  to  be.  They  brought  in  a 
Beform  BOl,  and  were  beaten. 
What  were  they  to  do  after  that  9 
If  they  resigned,  who  could  take 
their  places )  Not  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  for  his  own  House  of  Com- 
mons had  rejected  him ;  not  Lord 
John  Russell,  for  the  House  was 
Lord  Palmerston's,  not  his;  not 
the  Peelites,  for  their  following 
was  down  at  zero ;  not  the  Radi- 
cals, for  they  were  in  numbers  far 
inferior  to  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Keep  the  House  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, and  the  only  sure  prospect 
would  be  a  continuance  of  that 
state  of  things  which  had  already 
shaken,  and  must,  if  persevered 
in,  put  an  end  to,  all  confidence  in 
the  constitution.  Ministers  would 
therefore  dissolve ;  and  that  their 
object  in  so  doing  might  not  be 
misunderstood,  their  eloquent  chief 
delivered  a  manifesto,  of  which  the 
moral  may  be  said  to  be  expressed 
in  the  following  sentences  : — 

''  I  have  heitfd  it  said  that  the 
days  of  Parliamentary  government 
have  come  to  an  end.  If  by  that 
is  meant  that  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties, 
within  each  of  which  the  leaders 
exercised  an  undisputed  and  uncon- 
trolled power  over  their  followers, 
commanding  their  votes  and  exer- 
cising a  species  of  Parliamentaiy 
discipline,  then  I  admit  those  days 
are  gone,  and  are  not  likely  to 
return.  But,  my  Lords,  if  it  is 
meant  that  henceforth  no  Qovem- 
ment  can  hope  for  support,  not  on 
individual  questions,  on  which  ex- 
ceptions may  occur,  but  that  no 
Government  will  be  able  hereafter 
to  obtain  a  pennanent  minority  in 
the   House   of   Commons   strong 


enough  to  keep  it  from  being  over- 
borne by  other  conflicting  parties, 
not  themselves  bound  by  any 
common  tie,  each  having  its  own 
leader  and  its  own  projects, — ^if  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  little  parties,  none 
capable  of  exercising  a  permanent 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, but  able,  collectively,  to  pre- 
vent the  measures  and  impede  the 
business  of  the  Ministry  which  has 
been  formed ; — if  in  that  sense  gov- 
ernment by  party  is  at  an  end, 
then  I  warn  your  Lordships  that 
the  system  of  government  by  Par- 
liament itself  will  have  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  may  not  easily 
recover." 

Lord  Derby's  manifesto,  though 
it  so  far  failed  that  a  Parliament 
was  returned  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  control,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  thrown  away  either 
upon  the  constituencies  or  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was 
a  far  greater  display  of  Conserva- 
tive feeling  at  the  general  election 
of  1859  than  had  been  manifested 
on  any  similar  occasion  since  1842; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
Oovemment  which  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  that  of  Lord 
Derby  was  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Conservative  restraint  to 
an  extent  never  before  experienced 
by  a  Cabinet  set  up  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  promoting  a  liberal 
policy.  Lord  Palmerston,  during 
six  years'  tenure  of  office,  has 
neither  brought  forward  a  Reform 
BUI  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  consented  to  disarm  the 
country.  When  the  Church  has 
been  assailed  in  its  rights  and  pro- 
perty, he  may  not  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  defending  it,  but  he 
has  left  his  followers  to  their  own 
devices,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  strength  enough  on  the 
other  side  to  hinder  the  movement 
from  becoming  dangerous.  Even 
his  commercial  policy,  more  or  less 
Gladstonian  as  we  admit  it  to  be, 
has  not  been  without  an  element  of 
Conservatism  in  it.  At  all  events,  he 
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has  the  merifc  of  kaving  kept  the 
machine  working  free  from  the  col- 
lapses which,  previooaly  to  Ms  last 
accession  to  power,  had  become 
events  of  almost  annual  occurrence. 
And  this,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  is  an  advantage  not  lightly 
to  be  spoken  of,  because  we  quite 
agree  with  Lord  Derby  in  thinking 
that  any  Qovemment  which  is 
stable,  so  long  as  it  leaves  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country  intact, 
is  preferable  to  such  a  balance  of 
parties  as  has  given  us  not  fewer 
than  seven  distinct  Gk)vemment8, 
besides  two  periods  of  anxious 
interregnum,  within  the  space  of 
little  more  than  twelve  years.  But 
then  arises  the  question.  How  long 
may  we  calculate  on  things  remain- 
ing in  their  present  state  ?  and  if, 
as  is  probable,  changes  must  soon 
come,  in  what  direction  may  we 
calculate  that  the  current  of  public 
opinion  is  likely  to  fall?  We  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  these  questions. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  last  ac- 
ceded to  office  he  was  75  years  of 
age.  He  is  now  81.  With  ordi- 
nary men  75  years  are  enough  to 
unfit  them  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
public  life.  Since  the  days  of  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  we  never  heard  till  now  of 
an  octogenarian  vigorous  enough  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  na- 
tion. It  would  be  absurd  to  deny, 
likewise,  that  even  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, pretematurally  hale  as  we 
admit  him  to  be,  symptoms  of  fail- 
ing strength  are  discernible.  Had 
he  been  what  he  once  was,  he  would 
not  have  tolerated  either  the  extra- 
Parliamentary  harangues  of  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
last  autumn,  or  the  recent  speech  of 
that  incomprehensible  statesman  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Irish  Church.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  in  the  Cabinet  the  balance  of 
influences  has  changed  not  in  his 
favour.  This  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  modifications  which, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years, 
have  taken  place  in  its  component 
parts.    Death  has  removed  from 


it  in  that  interval  three  men, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  bound 
by  old  traditions  to  withstand  radi- 
cal chfmges  in  the  constitution. 
Sidney  £Lerb«rt,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  made  gain  in  such  an  Ad- 
ministration as  that  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston which  could  not  be  easily 
supplied.  Sidney  Herbert's  great 
personal  popularity,  his  genial  man- 
ners, his  generous  disposition,  threw 
a  veil  no  doubt  over  political  de- 
fects, which  those  who  knew  him 
best,  best  understood^d  most  de- 
plored. His  person^  antipathies 
were  too  strong  for  his  political 
convictions — a  great  weakness  in  a 
statesman.  Still,  though  a  recent, 
and,  we  must  add,  an  unwilling  con- 
vert to  Whiggery,  Sidney  Herbert 
could  not  subside  into  Radicalism. 
In  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  he 
niight  always  be  counted  upon  as 
giving  his  vote  against  measures 
which  endangered  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  and  his 
administration  of  the  War  Office, 
though  liable  to  objection,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  vigorous  and  wise. 
He.  died  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
and  the  Church  certainly — ^we  be- 
lieve the  State  likewise — ^lost  in  him 
afaithful  andan  industrious  servant 
Next  George  Comewall  Lewis  was 
taken  away,  an  able,  honest,  clear- 
headed man,  neither  a  Whig  nor  a 
Badical  nor  a  Palmerstonian,  nor, 
by  profession  at  least,  a  Conserva- 
tive. He  was  a  political  philoso- 
pher, connected  rather  by  accident 
than  design  with  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  he  mistrusted,  others  he 
despised.  Sceptical  to  a  degree  on 
almost  every  other  point,  he  bad 
unbounded  faith  intheezoellencyof 
the  English  constitution^  to  which 
he  saw  greater  danger  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  democnK^ 
than  from  any  other  cause.  His 
voice  was  alwasrs  raised  in  CalHset 
against  proposals  which  had  for 
their  object  the  transferenoe  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State  to  onedass,  and 
the  surrender  of  its  political  iinflii- 
ences  to  another.    He  was  likewise 
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a  great  lover  of  peace.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  stood  between  us  and  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Federal  States  of 
America  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent 
outrage ;  and  that  he  carried  the 
Cabinet  with  him  by  the  mere  force 
of  reason,  which  he  brought  to  bear 
a^nst  outraged  feeling.  How  far 
bis  policy  was  a  wise  policy  as  re- 
gards the  interests  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  time  has  yet  to 
show.  But  arguing  the  matter,  as 
he  did,  exclusively  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  his  conclusions  were 
undeniably  sound.  There  was  room 
to  demand,  as  Lord  Palmerston  did, 
reparation  for  a  wrong  committed. 
There  was  no  room  for  an  appeal 
to  arms,  till  reparation  should  have 
been  formally  refused.  Lord  Pal- 
merston might  indeed  have  gone 
further  than  he  did,  and  insisted 
upon  the  dismissal  from  the  Ameri- 
can navy  of  Captain  Wilkes ;  but 
this  latter  right  his  sagacious  col- 
league persuaded  him  to  waive,  and 
be  did  well  perhaps  in  so  advising. 
If  we  were  not  to  go  to  war,  and  to 
secure  by  so  doing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South,  we  acted  judi- 
ciously in  inflicting  upon  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  our  cousins  as  light 
a  wound  as  the  circumstance  would 
allow.  And  that  we  acted  thus  is 
due  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  the 
Cabinet  But  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  is  gone,  and  with  him  has 
departed  by  far  the  strongest 
Conservative'  element  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Administration.  While 
he  lived,  his  excellent  sense  was 
a  counterpoise  to  the  erratic  ge- 
nius of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  confessedly  the 
man  to  whom  the  old  Whig  party 
looked  as  the  successor  to  Lord 
Palmerston  when  inevitable  fate 
should  do  its  work.  And  if  we 
must  have,  after  Lord  Palmerston 
passes  away,  a  continuance  of  what 
is  called  Liberal  governments,  then 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  men 
of  the  calibre  of  George  Corne- 
wall Lewis  are  the  sort  of  persons 
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whom  we  should  desire  to  see  at 
the  bead  of  them.  Lewis  was  no 
Whig. 

In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  even 
more  than  in  Sidney  Herbert,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  in  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Lord  Pal- 
merston lost  a  colleague  who  could 
ill  be  spared.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  cursed  with  a  most  un- 
happy temper,  and  was  himself 
most  unhappy  in  all  his  domestic 
relations.  These  circumstances 
were  not  without  their  weight  in 
colouring  his  political  opinions. 
The  quarrel  with  his  father  threw 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals, 
and  he  acted  ever  after  with  a  party 
with  which  he  had  few  sentiments 
in  common.  But  he  acted  as  the 
drag  acts  upon  the  carriage-wheel 
in  descending  a  hill.  This  it  was 
which,  from  an  early  date,  from  his 
first  acceptahce  of  office  in  the 
Coalition  Cabinet,  rendered  him  to 
the  Whig  and  Kadical  sections  in 
the  House  an  object  of  special  dis- 
like. He  was  made  the  scapegoat  at 
the  break-down  during  the  Crimean 
war,  as  is  now  admitted  by  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances, very  unfairly.  And  even 
after  his  return  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  both  Whigs  and  Eadicals 
made  a  point  of  undervalu- 
ing him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  But  he  too  is  gone,  and 
though  his  successor  at  the  Colonial 
be  neither  Whig  nor  Radical,  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  his  voice 
carries  with  it  anything  like  the 
weight  which  the  Duke's  did,  or  is 
always  lifted  for  the  same  purpose 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  de- 
sired to  serve. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  got  in  the 
room  of  these  three  men — all  of 
them  men  of  mark  and  tried  abil- 
ity— Earl  de  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr  Cardwell  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Earl  de  Grey,  amiable 
and  respectable  in  private  life,  is 
not  a  man  to  bring  weight  to  any 
Government  or  to  any  party  which 
accepts  him  as  one  of  its  leaders. 
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Painstaking  and  assiduous,  he  ap- 
pears to  lack  strength  of  character 
enough  to  control  even  his  own  office. 
In  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  is  little  better  than  a 
cipher.  He  has  neither  natural 
talent,  nor  acquired  knowledge,  nor 
experience,  nor  the  gift  of  speech. 
We  should  imagine  that  he  is  felt 
to  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
a  gain,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  a  dead 
weight  to  be  carried  rather  than 
a  strong  arm  willing  and  able  to 
help  in  sustaining  a  load.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  professed 
Kadical  opinions.  What  his  opin- 
ions may  be  now,  few  people  seem 
to  know,  and  fewer  still  to  care. 
Mr  Cardwell  is  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  He  possesses  fair  abilities 
with  considerable  experience  of 
office.  He  speaks  well,  especially 
when  required  to  speak  against 
time,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  seldom  speaks  with  much 
authority.  Unfortunately,  likewise, 
he  has  lent  himself  to  one  or  two 
moves  which  were  discreditable  to 
his  party  when  in  opposition,  and 
this  has  done  him  no  good.  Still, 
take  him  in  aU  his  bearings,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  party  which  has  adopted 
him,  and  the  more  so  that  he  ap- 
pears to  be  free  from  those  strong 
personal  antipathies  which  told  so 
much  against  better  men  and  abler 
members  of  the  little  party  to 
which  he  properly  belongs. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  is  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  A  singularly  ungracious 
manner,  the  result  of  dyspepsia  or 
bad  temper,  or  both,  is  perpetually 
in  volving  him  in  smaU  squabbles,  not 
alone  with  members  of  Parliament 
sitting  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
but  with  his  own  supporters,  and 
with  every  one  who  approaches 
him  on  business.  His  Whig  con- 
nection has  placed  him  where  he 
is ;  whether  he  is  not  more  a  source 
of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  the 
Government  which  has  adopted 
him,  we  must  leave  the  members 
of  that  Government  to  say. 

It  thus  appears,  assuming  Lord 


Palmerston  to  be,  what  many  both 
of  his  friends  and  enemies  believe 
that  he  is,  in  reality  a  Tory,  by 
profession  only  a  Liberal,  that  the 
support  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  has  gone 
from  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  he 
was  least  able  to  spare  it.  An  old 
man  of  eighty-one,  even  if  he  had 
Sidney  Herbert,  Geoiige  Comewall 
Lewis,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  stcuid  by  him,  would  find  it  a 
hard  matter  enough  to  resist  the 
vehemence  of  Mr  Gladstone,  aided 
by  the  dogged  and  smiling  perse- 
verance of  Mr  Milner  Gibson  and 
Mr  Charles  Yilliers.  Left  alone,  as 
it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  he 
now  is,  for  neither  Lord  de  Grey 
nor  Mr  Cardwell  can  be  of  ma<^ 
use  to  him,  it  seems  impossible 
that  he  should  escape  being  swept 
sooner  or  later  into  measures  of 
which  his  judgment  disapproves. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  vehemence,  and  of 
the  lengths  to  which  he  is  carried  by 
it.  Let  none  of  our  readers  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  he  acts  now,  or  has  for  some 
time  past  been  acting,  on  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment  Mr  Glad- 
stone watches  the  signs  of  the  times 
as  narrowly  as  any  man,  and  in  his 
own  way  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  shape  his  course  as  these  may 
direct.  He  has  shown  more  than 
once  that,  when  bent  on  a  partieu- 
lar  object,  there  is  no  power,  in  the 
Cabinet  at  least,  to  keep  him  from 
achieving  it.  In  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties  he  triumphed  quite  as 
signally  over  liis  coUeagues  in  of- 
fice as  over  the  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition. What  is  there  to  stop  him, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  succambs 
to  age  or  to  weariness,  from  com* 
pelling  the  Liberal  party  to  accept 
him  as  its  chief)  While  George 
Comewall  Lewis  lived,  there  might 
have  been  considerable  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  that  object  Some- 
how or  another  Liberals  of  aU 
shades  of  opinion,  and  many  Con- 
servatives too,  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  that  hesitating  speaker, 
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that  erudite  scholar,  that  calm  and 
judicial  thinker.  The  Whigs  to  a 
man  swore  by  him.  But  now  there 
is  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  least — no  one,  we  mean,  on  the 
Liberal  benches — who  can  pretend 
for  a  moment  to  place  himself  in 
competition  with  the  eloquent  and 
irritable  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Knowing  this,  and  measuring  very 
accurately  his  standing  in  other 
quarters,  Mr  Gladstone  has  judged 
it  expedient  of  late  to  put  out  a 
feeler  in  the  direction  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland. 

How  the  feeler  is  likely  to  be 
taken,  the  coming  general  election 
will  doubtless  show.  If  the  priests 
believe  that  Mr  Gladstone  bides 
his  time,  and  is  ready,  at  the  fitting 
moment,  to  destroy  the  Established 
Church,  they  will  certainly  do  their 
best  to  send  to  Parliament  Irish 
members  pledged  to  support  him  in 
that  work.  And  as  he  is  already  the 
accepted  head  of  the  Radicals  of 
England  and  Scotland,  he  may  fairly 
enough  calculate  on  being  able  to 
bear  down,  through  this  combina- 
tion of  forces,  such  resistance  as  the 
Whigs  are  in  a  condition  to  offer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  accept  as  their 
leader  a  new  man,  however  highly 
gifted.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
arranging  to  bring  forward  either 
Lord  Russell  or  Lord  Clarendon  as 
Palmerston's  successor,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr  Gladstone  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  believe 
that  they  deceive  themselves  in 
trusting  to  that  hope.  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  not  play  second  fiddle 
either  to  Lord  Russell  or  Lord 
Clarendon  ; — nor  can  either  Lord 
Russell  or  Lord  Clarendon  form  a 
Government  if  Mr  Gladstone  refuse 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  What 
follows  ]  The  Whigs  will  give  way. 
Rather  than  see  the  Conservatives 
in  office,  they  will  accept  Mr  Glad- 
stone as  their  chief  ;  but  they  will 
accept  him  on  compulsion — and 
serve  him  without  the  slightest  cor- 


diality. There  will  follow  upon 
this,  individual  secessions,  one  after 
another,  as  reasonable  pretexts  are 
afforded,  till,  by-and-by,  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Administration  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  resignation  and  some 
desperate  attempt  to  keep  its  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
All  this,  be  it  observed,  we  antici- 
pate on  the  calculation  that  Ireland 
will  send  to  the  new  Parliament  a 
stronger  body  of  Ultramontane 
members  than  it  now  sends,  and 
that  the  Radical  party  in  England 
and  Scotland  will  maintain  the 
position  which  it  now  holds.  But 
are  both  events  certain  1  We  think 
not. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's threatened  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church  will  do  him 
quite  as  much  harm  as  good  at  the 
general  election  in  Ireland.  The 
Protestants  of  that  country,  though 
numerically  weak,  are  in  influence, 
station,  and  intelligence  far  superior 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  a  man, 
too,  they  are  loyal  to  the  Union 
with  England  —  the  Liberals  or 
Whigs  among  them  quite  as  much 
so  as  the  Tories.  And  Irish  Whigs, 
not  less  than  Irish  Tories,  know  that 
it  is  only  by  maintaining  the  Pro- 
testant Church  as  the  !&tablished 
Church  of  the  country  that  the 
Union  can  be  maintained.  We  ex- 
press ourselves  thus — not  adverting 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  of 
Union  distinctly  provides  for  this 
arrangement.  That  is,  indeed,  true, 
and  common  justice  requires  that 
before  you  violate  a  compact  solemn- 
ly entered  into,  as  this  was,  you 
should  replace  the  parties  to  it  in 
the  exact  situation  in  which  they 
stood  when  the  compact  was  entered 
into.  Do  this,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land becomes  impossible.  But 
apart  from  this,  there  is  the  con- 
sideration, that  when  the  Estab- 
lished Church  falls,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  left,  the  value 
set  upon  which  can  induce  any 
Irishman,  be  his  creed  and  place  in 
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society  "what  it  may,  to  contend  for 
a  continuance  of  the  Union.  Con- 
sidered in  the  abstract,  Ireland  loses 
more  than  she  gains  by  the  fusion 
of  her  legislature  into  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  nobility  and 
gentry  are  drawn  away  by  that 
incident — some  by  their  duties, 
others  by  their  pleasures — from  the 
capital  of  their  own  country.  And 
say  what  we  will,  a  Parliament 
purely  Irish  is  more  likely  to  pass 
measures  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  Ireland,  than  one  which 
is  composed  of  four-fifths  English 
and  Scotch,  and  only  one-fifth  Irish 
members.  The  evils  incident  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  the  Irish 
landowners  are  willing  to  endure, 
because  they  look  to  the  tendency 
of  imperial  legislation  ;  and  are 
satisfied,  that  in  time — as  soon,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  industrial  resources 
of  their  own  country  are  developed — 
Ireland  will  benefit  by  the  triumph 
of  such  legislation.  But  pass  an  Act 
abolishing  the  Established  Church, 
and  as  they  will  have  no  farther 
excuse  for  setting  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen,  they 
will  all  become  repealers  —  some 
through  indignation  at  the  outrage 
put  upon  their  principles,  and  others 
because  it  is  pleasanter  to  live  in 
amity  than  its  opposite  with  our 
neighbours.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
us  whether  Mr  Gladstone  has  not 
damaged  himself,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  by  his  recent  dis- 
play of  hostility  to  the  Irish  Church. 
If  the  priests  support,  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  will 
oppose  him.  "Wherever  a  Protes- 
tant constituency  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, it  will,  without  regard  to  min- 
or differences,  return  a  member 
pledged  to  defend  the  Church ; 
and  every  Irish  member  pledged  to 
defend  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  will  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
Conservatism,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Our  deliberate  opinion,  therefore, 
is,  that  so  far  Mr  Gladstone  has 
shot  wide  of  his  mark    Let  us  see 


next  how  the  Radical  party  stands, 
and  what  its  prospects  are  in  the 
future. 

The  Radicals  in  general,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  in  particular,  have  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr  Cobden.  Amiable, 
gentle,  generous,  in  his  own  way, 
Richard  Cobden  won  many  hearts, 
often  when  men*s  judgments  con- 
demned his  views,  and  his  manner 
of  advancing  them.  He  was  as 
thorough  a  democrat  as  Mr  Bright, 
without  any  of  Mr  Bright's  bluster 
and  bad  taste.  He  had  established 
for  himself  a  European  reputation, 
of  which  the  whole  Radical  body 
were  justly  proud ;  and  it  gave  him 
immense  weight,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  country. 
Mr  Cobden  had,  indeed,  shot  hia 
bolt.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
one  idea,  and  that  idea  he  lived  to 
see  triumphant.  Take  him  apart 
from  the  subject  of  free  trade,  and 
you  found  that  there  was  really  no 
depth  in  him.  His  notions  of 
foreign  policy  were  childish  in  the 
extreme.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  an  Established  Church  and  a 
hereditary  House  of  Lords  are  in- 
evitable ingredients  in  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  He  was, 
however,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  entertained,  as  such,  both  dis- 
like and  contempt  for  the  Palmer- 
stonian  section  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. Without  doubt  he  would 
have  supported  Mr  Gladstone. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  taken  office 
under  him;  for  both  were  peace-at- 
any-price  men — both  parliamentary 
reformers — both  free-traders.  But 
however  this  may  be,  he  would 
have  gone  farther  to  bring  Mr 
Gladstone  into  office,  and  to  keep 
him  there,  than  any  other  man  in 
England  had  the  power  to  go.  He 
has  left  no  successor  to  Ms  popu- 
larity in  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, nor  any  inheritor  of  his  in- 
fluence. We  repeat,  then,  that  in 
losing  him  Mr  Gladstone  has  lost 
much;  and  the  cause  of  Radicalism, 
if  possible,  still  more.  We  doubt 
whether  either   the   one    or   the 
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other  will  ever  in  our  day  recover 
the  blow. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider 
what  the  position  and  prospects  of 
this  Radical  party  really  are.  That 
there  are  one  or  two  able  men 
among  them  cannot  be  denied. 
Mr  Bright,  of  course,  stands,  by 
common  consent,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  Parliamentary  speakers, 
and  Mr  Qoschen  is  not  unlikely,  by- 
and-by,  if  he  be  returned  again,  to 
secure  the  ear  of  the  House.  But 
when  we  have  said  this,  we  have 
said  all.  Looking  to  Parliament 
as  it  now  is,  Mr  Milner  Gibson  and 
Mr  Charles  Yilliers  are  neither  of 
them  destitute  of  eloquence,  but 
their  places  in  the  Cabinet  muzzle 
them;  they  can  only  speak  as 
Lord  Palmerston  will  allow.  Mr 
Gladstone  alone  asserts  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  what  he  pleases. 
Then,  again,  there  are  Mr  Baines, 
a  rather  small  man,  with  Mr  Schol- 
field  and  the  recent  accession,  Mr 
Potter,  smaller  men  still.  These 
are  all  ready  to  follow  Mr  Glad- 
stone when  he  raises  the  Eadical 
standard.  Not  so  John  Bright. 
The  only  intellect  to  which  he 
ever  condescended  to  submit  his 
own  was  Mr  Cobden's,  and  that 
statesman  being  removed,  it  is 
impossible  to  gaess  at  the  extent 
to  which  his  rabid  Americanism 
may  carry  him.  The  exhibition 
which  he  made  of  himself  at  Roch- 
dale the  other  day,  is  but  a  fore- 
shadowing of  sterner  things  to  come. 
He  is  essentially  the  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  will  neither  serve  the 
Crown  himself,  nor  allow  anybody 
else,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  put  on 
the  royal  livery.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  Radicals  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  are  not,  upon 
the  whole,  either  strong  enough,  or 
sufficiently  united  among  them- 
selves, to  dictate  to  the  Crown 
whom  it  shaU  choose  as  the  head 
of  an  Administration.  Neither  do 
we  anticipate  that  a  general  elec- 
tion will  either  add  to  their  num- 
bers or  consolidate  their  strength. 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  Conserva- 


tive candidate  at  Rochdale  counts, 
in  our  opinion,  for  nothing.  He 
entered  the  lists  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  unfavourable  which 
could  have  occurred.  His  chances 
against  Cobden  living,  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  against 
the  memory  of  Cobden  just  dead. 
But  wait  till  the  dissolution  takes 
place,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  in  Rochdale  there  is  Conservat- 
ism enough  to  fight  a  winning  battle. 
Rochdale,  moreover,  is  not  Eng- 
land ;  and  England  is  everywhere 
less  prepared  than  she  was  assumed 
to  be  a  year  or  two  ago  to  destroy 
the  Church,  and  abolish  the  heredi- 
tary senate.  With  respect  to  the 
Church,  the  Liberation  Society  itself 
is  beginning  to  complain,  through 
its  organs  of  the  press,  that  Dissent 
is  losing  ground.  We  read  of  short- 
comings among  Baptists — of  back- 
slidings  in  the  Congregational  body 
— of  apathy  everywhere.  Church- 
rates  are  not  only  not  defeated,  but 
it  has  become  a  hard  matter  to  get 
up  a  spirited  opposition  to  them. 
The  latest  returns  show  that  in  not 
more  than  370  out  of  13,000  par- 
ishes was  a  rate  proposed  without 
being  carried.  And  another  point 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  back  there  was  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Church,  a  formidable 
number  both  of  clergy  and  laity, 
who  gave  their  sympathies  more 
to  Nonconformist  latitudinarian- 
ism  than  to  the  principles  and 
strict  practiced  of  their  own  com- 
munion. A  prodigious  reaction 
has  taken  place  among  these  men. 
The  'Record,'  at  one  time  the 
advocate  of  fusion  with  Evangeli- 
cal Dissent,  writes  more  bitterly 
against  Dissent  and  Dissenters 
than  even  the  'Guardian'  itself. 
They  have  thrown  aside  the  mask 
too  openly  for  the  lowest  of  Low- 
Church  polemics  any  longer  to 
mistake  or  misrepresent  their  in- 
tentions. In  like  manner,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  ten-pound 
householder  is  beginning  to  value 
the  political  status  which  he  has 
acquired,  and  to  understand  its  ob- 
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jects.  The  differences  between  mas- 
ters and  men,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  are  not 
without  their  significancy.  They 
show  that  the  class  whom  dema- 
gogues take  under  their  protection 
are,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  very 
last  to  which  political  privileges 
should  be  conceded.  What  power 
has  a  working  man  to  keep  aloof 
from  a  strike  when  the  order  for  it 
has  gone  forth  from  the  governing 
committee,  or  to  withhold  his  sub- 
scription from  that  trades-union 
which  has  made  a  slave  of  him, 
and  will  keep  him  in  slavery  ?  And 
whither  could  he  carry  his  vote, 
assuming  him  to  have  acquired  one, 
except  to  the  candidates  chosen 
by  the  governing  committee,  and 
pledged  to  do  its  bidding]  The 
ten -pound  householders  are  not 
blind  to  these  facts.  They  per- 
fectly understand  that  the  moment 
the  flood-gates  are  opened  there 
must  be  an  end,  in  their  body,  to 
freedom  of  individual  choice.  For 
though  it  may  happen  that  in 
any  given  borough — say  Preston,  or 
Leeds,  or  Rochdale,  or  Westmin- 
ster— the  six-pounders  shall  come 
short,  numerically,  of  the  classes 
above  them,  they  will  yet  show 
such  strength,  concentrated  and  ap- 
plied by  word  of  command,  as  to 
render  inevitable  one  of  two  results. 
Either  the  ten-pounders  must  forget 
minor  differences,  and  unite  to  bring 
in  their  own  man,  in  opposition  to 
the  trades-union  candidate ;  or  the 
trades-union  will  bring  ii  i  their  man, 
through  the  inability  of  the  strong- 
est out  of  two  or  more  local  par- 
ties to  cope  with  them,  who  act 
steadily  together. 

It  seems  then,  to  us,  that  both 
Parliamentary  reformers  and  poli- 
tical dissenters  are  less  influential  in 
the  country  now  than  they  were  six 
years  ago.  With  Parliamentary  re- 
form the  Conservatives,  either  as  a 
government  or  in  opposition,  will 
probably  never  again  desire  to 
meddle.  There  is  less  objection  to 
their  dealing  with  the  Church-rate 
question,  should  an  opportunity  be 


afforded  of  settling  it,  on  terms  saUs- 
factory  to  all  concerned.  But  thia 
great  fact  they  must  never  forget, 
that  our  parish,  churches  belong  to 
the  poor ;  that  they  were  built  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil  in  order  th^ 
the  masses  might  worship  freely  in 
them;  and  that  the  soil  has  been 
burthened  with  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair,  in  order  that  no 
charge  on  that  account  might  fall 
upon  the  people.  Any  settlement, 
therefore,  which  should  dissever 
the  connection  which  now  subsists 
between  territorial  rights  and  the 
obligation  which  goes  along  with 
them,  would  be  unjust  towards  the 
non-territorial  classes,  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  it  threw  upon  them  a 
burthen  which  the  landowners  are 
bound  exclusively  to  carry. 

Of  the  state  and  prospect  of  our 
own,  the  Conservative  party,  it  now 
remains  to  speak.  It  \&  at  this 
moment  confessedly  the  strongest 
of  all  parties,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  now,  any  more  than  it  was 
in  1859,  strong  enough  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  all  the  other 
parties  combined  against  it.  That 
the  coming  election  will,  in  this 
respect,  very  much  alter  the  rela- 
tions in  which  parties  stand  to- 
wards each  other,  we  are  scarcely 
sanguine  enough  to  anticipate.  But 
we  do  expect  to  gain  something; 
quite  enough  to  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion such  as  shall  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
are  sure  to  arise  in  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Lord  Palmerston  may  meet 
the  new  Parliament  as  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown.  If  he  do,  things 
will  remain  for  a  while  pretty  much 
as  they  are.  If  he  do  not,  let  us  add, 
as  soon  as  he  quits  the  stage,  start- 
ling changes  must  occur.  And 
for  these  changes  the  Conservatives 
ought  to  be  prepared.  In  the  first 
place,  they  must  close  tihelr  ranks, 
as  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  be- 
lieve they  are  doing.  Crotchets, 
prejudices, personal  antipathies, and 
predilections,  must  all  be  laid  aside. 
Even  opinions  which  are  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  principles,  the 
triamph  of  which  is  clearly  impos- 
sible, must,  as  far  as  men  of  honour 
can  do  such  things,  be  placed  in 
abeyance.  On  the  question  of 
protection  and  free-trade  all  sensi- 
ble people  are  now  agreed.  It 
may  have  been  unwise  to  adopt  the 
latter  system  when  we  did,  and  as 
we  adopted  it;  but  only  a  set  of 
madmen  would  think  of  going 
back  to  a  state  of  things  which  has 
for  ever  passed  from  us.  Indeed 
the  Conservative  policy  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be,  we  trust,  more  de- 
cidedly a  free-trade  policy  than 
that  of  the  Liberals.  Take,  for 
example,  the  malt^taz,  and  if  you 
wish  to  understand  the  question 
thoroughly,  read  over  again  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer's  eloquent  and  most 
masterly  address.  Not  one  speaker 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  ventured  in  the  late  de- 
bate to  grapple  with  it ;  not 
even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, adroit  of  fence,  skilful  in 
dialectics,  as  he  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  observe  how  entirely  illogi- 
cal was  Mr  Gladstone's  argument, 
how  destitute  of  all  fairness  the 
line  of  action  which  he  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  follow.  He  had 
nothing  to  urge  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  tax,  except  that  it 
is  productive  and  easily  collected. 
But  so  was  the  duty  on  foreign 
com,  which  had,  besides,  this  to  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  that  the  foreign 
grower  paid  the  tax ;  whereas  the 
malt-tax  is  levied  directly  on  the 
British  farmer,  and  indirectly  upon 
every  consumer  of  beer  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  so  obviously 
fair  are  the  claims  of  the  agricul- 
turists in  this  matter,  that  it  would 
not  surprise  us  to  find  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  proposing  a  plan  for 
the  partial  reduction  of  the  impost. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
Conservatives  will  do  well  to  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  among 
themselves  as  to  the  course  which 
they  intend  to  pursue ;  and  seeing 
that  not  only  the  strength  of  their 
own  party  is  against  the  tax,  but  a 


considerable  section  of  Liberal 
county  members  besides,  they  will 
act  judiciously  if,  either  as  a  Gov- 
ernment or  in  Opposition,  they  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  It  were  better  to 
keep  the  iucome-tax  as  it  is  a  few 
years  longer,  than  to  continue  this 
duty  on  home-grown  malt  beyond 
the  current  session. 

Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  look- 
ing with  favour  upon  Popery  in 
Ireland  or  anywhere  else ;  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  seeking  to 
root  it  out  of  the  country  except 
by  fair  controversy.  Mr  Bentinck, 
and  the  gallant  band  who,  sitting 
on  the  Conservative  benches,  vote 
with  him,  must  remember  this.  If 
any  fair  chance  occur  of  bringing 
monasteries  and  other  religious  in- 
stitutions under  Government  in- 
spection, by  all  means  let  them 
ask  for  such  inspection;  and  as 
often  as  they  find  positive  wrongs 
to  complain  of,  let  their  com- 
plaints be  made.  But  the  constant 
denunciation  of  outrages,  of  the 
reality  of  which  there  is  no  proof, 
serves  but  to  damage  the  cause 
which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
It  exasperates  personal  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  separates  those  who 
ought  to  work  cordially  together. 
There  is  no  need  for  Conservatives 
either  to  espouse  the  Pope's  quarrel 
in  Italy,  or  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
those  slender  checks  which  restrain 
both  Romanists  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters from  attacking,  without 
loss  of  character  to  themselves,  the 
Established  Church  at  home.  But 
our  policy  in  regard  to  these  points 
must  be  defensive  only,  not  aggres- 
sive ;  defensive  so  far  as  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Protestant  institu- 
tions is  concerned  at  home,  and 
frank  acceptance  of  whatever  may 
be  finally  settled  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Government 
abroad. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  arrive  at 
conclusions  which,  when  fairly  look- 
ed at,  may,  we  think,  be  considered 
as  holding  out  good  hope  for  the 
future  of  Conservatism.    At  pre- 
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sent  party  feeling  is  dormant. 
Nobody  contemplates  its  revival 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Par- 
liament, but  revive  it  certainly  will 
at  the  hustings,  and  for  that  we 
must  be  prepared.  The  current  of 
affairs  in  America  likewise  may 
bring  us  to  very  embarrassing  con- 
clusions. If  the  North  prevail,  as 
now  seems  probable,  in  subjugating 
the  South,  there'will  follow  demandls 
upon  this  country  which  can  neither 
be  conceded  with  honour  nor  re- 
fused without  risk.  And  then  it 
will  be  seen  whether  our  present 
rulers  have  placed  us  in  a  position, 
either  creditably  to  avert  the  arbit- 
rament of  war,  or  to  accept  it  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
Here,  then,  is  a  great  point  in  fav- 
our of  the  party  to  which  we  belong. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  has  occurred.  We  neither 
threatened  war  without  going  into 
it  four  years  ago,  nor  failed  so  to 
enforce  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
as  to  let  the  Alabama  loose  upon  the 
ocean.  Neither  is  it  through  any 
negligence  on  our  part  that  the 
means  of  placing  gunboats  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  are  wanting,  or  that 
not  a  ship  in  the  navy  is  mounted 
with  guns  capable  of  encountering 
an  American  iron-clad.  Qod  for- 
bid that,  contemplating  the  pro- 
bable coming  of  days  of  danger  and 


of  difficulty,  we  shonld  think  of 
ought  except  how  best  they  are  to 
be  met  And  this  much  her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment  may  count  up- 
on, whosesoever  be  the  hands  that 
wield  it,  that  from  the  Conaerra- 
tives  they  will  receive  a  ready  and 
willing  support  to  every  measure  of 
which  it  is  the  object  te  maintain 
the  rights  and  defend  the  honour 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  no  alight 
consolation  to  feel  that  in  brin^^ing 
matters  to  their  present  state  we 
had  no  share.  That  all  this  will  be 
remembered  and  spoken  of  by- and- 
by  at  every  hustings  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  are  well  convinced. 

Parliaments  have  been  liberal  in 
their  grants  of  late  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent The  army  and  navy  esti- 
mates of  last  year  were  within  a 
trifle  as  gigantic  as  they  used  to 
be  in  the  height  of  the  Crimean 
war;  yet  we  have  no  navy  fit  to 
keep  for  us  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  And  for  the  defence  of  our 
own  shores  we  depend  mainly  on 
the  Volunteers.  A  Qovemment 
which  has  so  grossly  neglected  its 
duty  must,  we  should  think,  with 
or  without  an  American  war,  come 
to  grief.  The  one  great  subject 
of  mortification  is,  that  the  nation 
must  in  its  interests,  and  may  in  its 
honour,  have  to  pay  for  the  blunder- 
ings  of  its  incompetent  rulers. 
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The  great  difficulty  which  I  find 
in  this  record  of  my  eventful  exist- 
ence is,  that  I  have  too  much  to  say. 
The  sensations  of  my  life  will  not 
distribute  themselves  properly.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  cram 
all  that  I  think,  say,  and  do  every 
month  into  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal  Thus  J  am  positively 
overwhelmed  with  the  brilliant  di- 
alogues, the  elevating  reflections, 
and  the  thrilling  incidents,  all  of 
which  I  desire  to  relate.  No  one 
who  has  not  tried  this  sort  of  thing 
can  imagine  the  chronological,  to 
say  nothmg  of  the  crinological,  diffi- 
culties in  which  I  find  myself.  For 
instance,  the  incidents  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  my  last  article 
took  place  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  yet  how  could  I  have  left  out 
either  the  poison  scene,  or  my  inter- 
view with  Orandon,  or  Spiffy's  in- 
teresting social  projects)  Much 
better  have  left  out  the  poison 
scene,  say  some  of  my  critical 
friends.  It  was  not  natural — too 
grotesque;  but  is  that  my  fault? 
If  nature  has  jammed  me  into  a 
most  unnatural  and  uncomfortable 
niche  in  that  single  step  which  is 
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said  to  lead  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  am  I  responsible  for 
it  t  If,  instead  of  taking  merely  a 
serio-comic  view  of  life,  like  some 
of  my  acquaintances,  I  regard  it 
from  a  tragic-burlesque  aspect,  how 
can  I  help  it?  I  didn't  put  my 
ideas  into  my  own  head,  nor  in- 
vent the  extraordinary  things  that 
happen  to  me,  and  this  is  the  reflec- 
tion which  renders  me  so  profoundly 
indiflerent  to  criticism.  I  shall 
have  reviewers  finding  out  that  I 
am  inconslBtent  with  myself,  and 
not  true  to  nature  here — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  I  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Ursula  in  one  eveniog ;  or  to 
the  first  principles  of  art  there-— as 
when  I  wrote  to  propose  to  her 
early  next  morning :  as  if  both  art 
and  nature  could  not  take  care  of 
themselves  without  my  bothering 
my  head  about  them.  Once  for  all, 
then,  my  difficulties  do  not  arise 
from  this  source  at  all;  they  are, 
as  I  have  said  before,  of  the  most 
simple  character.  In  fact,  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  Kant's  two 
great  a  priori  ideas,  time  and  space. 
Now  I  could  quite  easily  run  on  in 
the  moral  reflective  vein  to  the  end 
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of  the  article,  bat  then  what  should 
I  do  with  the  conversations  which 
I  ought  to  record,  but  to  which  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  justice,  be- 
cause I  am  so  bound  and  fettered 
bythe  chain  of  my  narrative  9  What 
an  idea  of  weakness  it  conveys  of 
an  author  who  talks  of  "  the  thread 
of  his  narrative ! "  I  even  Tised  to 
feel  it  when  I  was  in  the  diploma- 
tic service,  and  received  a  severe 
"  wigging "  once  for  writing  in 
one  of  my  despatches, ''  My  Lord,  I 
have  the  honour  to  resume  the '  tape' 
of  my  narrative" — so  wedded  is 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  traditions 
of  its  own  peculiar  style.  I  was 
glad  afterwsuxls  they  kept  me  to 
"  the  thread,"  as  when  I  wanted 
finally  to  break  it  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty. By  the  way,  after  I  have 
done  with  society,  I  am  going  to 
take  up  the  departments  of  the 
public  service.  If  I  let  them  alone 
just  now,  it  is  only  because  I  am  so 
desperately  in  love,  and  my  love  is 
so  desperately  hopeless;  and  the 
whole  thing  is  in  such  a  mess,  that 
one  mess  is  enough.  At  present  I 
am  setting  my  dweUing-house  in 
order.  When  that  is  done  I  will 
go  to  work  to  dean  out  the  ''offices." 
I  may  also  allude  here  to  another 
somewhat  embarrassing  circum- 
stance which,  had  I  not  the  good 
of  my  fellow-creatures  at  heart, 
might  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  my  narrative;  and  this  is  the 
morbid  satisfaction  which  it  seems 
to  afford  some  people  to  claim  for 
themselves  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  or  unworthy  of 
those  individuals  with  whom  I  am 
at  present  in  contact  They  would 
pretend,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
no  such  person  as  Spiffington  €k>ld- 
tip,  but  that  I  mean  him  to  repre- 
sent some  one  else ;  and  they 
take  the  '  Court  Guide,'  and  find 
that  no  Lady  Broadbrim  lives  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  so  they  suppose 
that  she  too  stands  for  some  one 
else  who  does.  Now,  if  I  hear 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  I  shall 
stop  altogether.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  Spi£^  nor  Lady  Broadbrim 


will  like  it;  and  in  the  second,  it  is 
very  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  sup- 
posed to  caricature  my  aoqnaint- 
anoes  under  false  names.  I  have 
never  had  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so ;  but  when,  perchanoe,  I 
find  groups  of  people,  even  though 
I  know  them,  acting  unworthily,  I 
should  be  falling  into  the  aame 
error  for  which  I  blame  the  paraonic 
body  of  the  present  day,  if  I  shrank 
from  exposing  and  cutting  straight 
into  the  sores  that  they  are  fain  to 
plaster  and  conceaL  In  these  days 
of  amateur  preaching  in  theatres 
and  other  unconsecrated  buildings, 
I  feel  I  owe  no  apology  to  my 
clerical  brethren  for  taking  their 
congregations  in  hand  afto*  they 
have  quite  done  with  them. 

People  may  call  me  a  "  physician  '* 
or  any  other  name  they  like,  and 
tell  me  to  heal  myself;  but  it  la 
quite  dear  that  a  sick  physician 
who  needs  rest,  and  yet  devotes  all 
his  time  and  eneigies  to  the  caring 
of  his  neighbours,  is  a  far  more 
unselfish  individual  than  one  who 
waits  to  do  it  till  he  is  robust. 
Therefore,  if  I  am  caught  doing 
myself  the  very  things  I  find  fault 
with  in  others,  *Hhat  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it,"  as  Lady  Broad- 
brim always  says  when  all  her  ar- 
guments are  exhausted. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  her  ladyship's 
speculations  and  in  my  endeavours 
to  extricate  her  from  her  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  may  conceive  our 
feelings  upon  hearing  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee.  I  r^^ 
to  say  that,  in  spite  of  every  de- 
vice which  the  experience  of  ^ifiy, 
of  Lady  Broadbrim's  lawyer,  and 
of  Lady  R  herself,  could  suggest, 
her  liabilities  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  fall  of  Confederate  stock, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Easter  recess  to  ran 
over  to  Ireland  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  selling  an  extremdy  en- 
cumbered estate,  which  I  purdnsed 
as  a  speculation  some  yeses  ago,  but 
have  never  before  visited.     This 
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trip  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
enabling  me  thoroughly  to  master 
the  Irish  question.  I  need  scarcely 
say  how  much  I  was  surprised  at 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
peasants  of  Connemara  after  the 
accounts  I  had  received  of  them. 
When  I "  surveyed  "  my  own  estate, 
which  consists  of  seven  miles  of 
uninterrupted  rock,  I  regarded  with 
admiration  the  population  who 
could  find  the  means  of  subsistence 
upon  it,  and  whose  rags  were  fre- 
quently of  a  very  superior  quality. 
I  also  felt  how  creditable  it  was  to 
the  British  Government,  that  by  a 
judicious  system  of  legislation  it 
should  succeed  in  keeping  people 
comparatively  happy  and  content- 
ed, whose  principal  occupation 
seemed  to  me  to  consist  of  wading 
about  the  searbeach  looking  for 
sea-weed,  and  whose  diet  was  com- 
posed of  what  they  found  there. 
That  every  Irishman  I  met  should 
expect  me  to  lament  with  him  the 
decrease  by  emigration  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  nation  which  subsists 
chiefly  on  peat  and  periwinkles, 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the 
indifference  which  the  individuals 
of  this  singular  race  have  for  each 
other's  sufferings ;  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
absentee  landlords,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  Irish,  Uve  away  from 
tiieir  properties  because  they  are  so 
susceptible  to  the  sight  of  distress 
that  they  cannot  bear  to  look  upon 
their  own  tenantry.  To  an  EngHsh- 
man  nothing  is  more  consoling 
than  to  feel  that  the  Irish  question 
is  essentially  an  Irish  question,  and 
that  Englishmen  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it — that  the  tenant- 
right  question  \a  one  between  Irish 
landlords  and  Irish  tenants — that 
the  religious  question  is  one  be- 
tween Irish  Catholics  and  Irish 
Protestants — and  that  the  reason 
that  no  Englishman  can  understand 
them  is,  because  they  are  Irish,  and 
inverted  brains  would  be  necessary 
to  their  comprehension.  These  con- 
siderations impressed  themselves 
forcibly  upon  my  notice  at  a  meet- 


ing of  the  National  League,  which 
I  attended  in  Dublin,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  the  national 
independence  of  Ireland,  and  to 
free  it  from  the  tyranny  of  British 
rule.  One  of  the  speakers  made  out 
so  strong  a  case  for  England,  that 
I  could  only  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  Irishman  argu- . 
ing  the  case  of  his  own  country. 
"  How,"  he  asked,  "  is  the  English 
Parliament  to  know  our  grievances, 
when  out  of  105  members  that  we 
send  up  to  it,  there  are  not  two 
who  are  honest  ?  Why  is  not  the 
O'Donoghue  in  the  chair  to-day  1  he 
is  the  only  man  we  can  trust,  and 
we  can't  trust  him.  Why  are  the 
Irish  Protestants  not  true  to  them- 
selves and  the  cause?  Why,  in 
fact,  is  there  not  a  sinele  man  of 
the  smallest  position  and  influence, 
either  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  except  myself, 
who  am  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  therefore  unable  to 
advocate  those  violent  measures  by 
which  alone  our  liberties  are  to  be 
gained  1  Is  it  because  we  have  got 
them  already?  No!  but  because 
Irishmen  do  not  care  a  farthing 
about  them.  Shame  on  them  for 
their  apathy,"  &c  It  was'pleasant 
to  listen  to  this  Irish  patriot  in- 
veighing against  his  countrymen, 
and  finally  making  England  respon- 
sible for  Irishmen  being  what  they 
are.  Bless  them,  my  heart  warmed 
towards  them  as  I  saw  them  at 
Queenstown  trooping  on  board  an 
emigrant-ship,  looking  ruddy  and 
prosperous,  bound  on  the  useful 
errand  of  propagating  Fenianism, 
of  exhibiting  themselves  as  choice 
specimens  of  an  oppressed  nation- 
ality, and  of  devoting  their  brilliant 
political  instincts,  their  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  and  their  judicial 
calmness  to  the  service  of  that 
country  which  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing from  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  in  the  person  of  Andy 
Johnson.  If  anything  can  right 
that  extremely  crank  craft  "  Unit- 
ed States,"  at  present  on  her  beam- 
ends,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  by 
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taking  in  Irishmen  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  per  week,  to  serve  as 
ballast ;  for  most  certainly  the  best 
means  of  increasing  the  staling  qua- 
lities of  the  respectable  old  tub^ 
'*  British  Constitution/'  will  be  by 
inducing  the  ballast  aforesaid  to 
throw  itself  overboard.  I  was 
pitching  and  rolling  abominally  be- 
tween JOngston  and  Holyhead  as 
I  drew  this  appropriate  nautical 
parallel,  and  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
relish  the  following  announcement, 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
fashionable  organ,  that  happened 
to  be  the  first  journal  I  bought  in 
England : — 

"We  are  in  a  position  to  state 
that  a  marriage  is  arranged  between 
Lord  Frank  Yanecove,  M.P.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Dunder- 
head, and  Lady  Ursula  Newlyte, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Broadbrim." 

How  I  envied  "our  position," 
and  what  a  very  different  one  mine 
was  I  However,  the  notice  served 
its  purpose,  for  it  prepared  me  for 
what  I  should  have  to  encounter  in 
London — the  sort  of  running  fire 
of  congratulation  I  must  expect  to 
undergo  all  along  Piccadilly,  down 
St  James's  Street,  and  along  Pall 
MalL  Should  I  simper  a  coy  ad- 
mission, or  storm  out  an  indignant 
denial  1  On  the  whole,  the  most 
judicious  line  seemed  to  be  to  do 
each  alternately.  The  prospect  of 
puzzling  the  gossip-mongers  gener- 
ally almost  consoled  me  for  the 
feeling  of  extreme  annoyance  which 
I  experienced.  "The  imbroglio 
must  clear  itself  at  last,"  thought  I, 
"  but  it  will  be  a  curious  amusement 
to  see  how  long  I  can  keep  it  from 
doing  so ;"  and  I  bought  an  even- 
ing paper  as  I  approa(£ed  London, 
by  way  of  distracting  my  mind. 
The  first  news  which  thrilled  me  as 
I  opened  it  was  the  announcement 
of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  I  am  not  going  to  moralise 
on  this  event  now,  and  only  allude 
to  it  as  it  affects  the  story  of  my 
own  life.  It  saved  me  that  even- 
ing from  the  embarrassment  I  had 


anticipated ;  for  even  when  I  went 
to  the  Cosmopolitan,  I  found  every- 
body listening  to  Mr  Wog,  so 
that  nobody  cared  about  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  it  induced  Lady 
Broadbrim  to  make  a  secret  expedi- 
tion into  the  City  of  a  speculative 
nature  next  morning,  as  I  accident- 
ally discovered  from  Spi%.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  breach  of  faith  on  her  part 
may  prove  a  valuable  piece  of  in- 
formation to  me. 

I  sauntered  into  "the  RccadiUy" 
on  the  following  afternoon,  armed 
at  all  points,  and  approached  the 
bay-window,  in  which  I  observed 
Broadbrim     and    several     others 
seated  round  the  table,  with  tiie 
utmost  insouciance.    They  had  evi- 
dently just  talked  my  matter  over, 
for  my  appearance  caused  a  mo- 
mentaiy  pause,  and  then  a  general 
chorus    of   greeting.     Broadbrim, 
with  an  air  of   charming  navieiS 
and  brotherly  regard,  almost  mahed 
into  my  arms ;  but  his  presence  re- 
strained that  general  expression  of 
frank  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  company,  with  reference 
to  my  luck,  with  which  the  fortun- 
ate Jiance   ia   generally    greeted. 
StiU,  the  characters  of  my  different 
soK^ed  "friends"  and  l^eir  forms 
of  congratulation  were  amusing  to 
watch.    There  was  the  jMhtronising, 
rather   elderly   style — "My  dear 
Yanecove,  I  can't  tell  you   how 
happy  the  news  has  made  me.    I 
was  just  saying   to   Broadbrim,'' 
and  so  on ;  then  the  free  and  easy 
"  Frank,  old  fellow  "  and  "slap  on 
the  back"  style ;  then  the  "know- 
ing shot"  and  "  poke  in  the  ribs" 
style ;  then  the  "feelings  too  much 
for  me"  style — severe  pressure  of 
the  hands,  and  silence,  accompanied 
by  upturned  eyes ;  then  the  "seri- 
ous change  of  state  and  heavy  rs- 
sponsibilities  "  style.    Oh,  I  mow 
them  all,  and  am  thankful  to  say 
the  peculiar  versatility  of  my  talents 
enabled  me  to  give  as  many  dif- 
ferent answers  as  there  are  styles. 
I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  Imow 
exactly  what  all  my  friends  said  of 
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the  match   behind   my   back: — 
''Sharp  old  woman,  Lady  Broad- 
brim j  she'll  make  that  flat,  Frank 
Vanecove,  pay  all  the  Broadbrim 
debts;"  or,  "Odd  thing  it  is  that 
such  a  nice  girl  as  Ursula  New- 
lyte  should   throw  herself   away 
on  such  a  maniac  as  Frank  Vane- 
cove;"   then,  "Oh,  she'd  marry 
anybody  to  get  away  from  such  a 
mother ;"  again,  "  I  always  thought 
Vanecove    a   fool,   but    I    never 
supposed  he  would  have  deliber- 
ately submitted  to  be  bled  by  the 
Broadbrims."     That   is   the   sort 
of  thing  that  will  go  on  with  varia- 
tions in  every  drawing-room  in  Lon- 
don for  the  next  few  evenings.  Now 
I  am  striking  out  quite  a  new  line 
to  meet  the  humbug,  the  hypocrisy, 
the  scandal,  and  the  ill-nature  of 
which  both  Ursula  and  myself  are 
the  subjects.    Thus,  when  Broad- 
brim greeted  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  company,  after  I  had  received 
their  congratulations  with  a  good 
deal  of  ambiguous  embarrassment, 
I  appeared  to  be  a  little  overcome, 
and,  linking  my  arm  in  that  of  my 
future  brother-in-law,  walked  him 
out  of  the  room.  "  My  dear  Broad- 
brim," said  I,  "for  reasons  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  enter 
into,  but  which  are  connected  with 
the  pecuniary  arrangements  I  am 
making  to  put  your  family  matters 
straight,  this  announcement  is  a 
most  unfortunate  occurrence — we 
must  take  measures  to  contradict 
it  immediately." 

"  Why,"  said  Broadbrim, "  if  it  is 
the  case,  as  you  know  it  is,  I  don't 
see  the  harm  of  announcing  it :  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  been  announced  sooner,  and 
that  you  have  been  putting  Ursula 
lately  in  rather  a  false  position,  by 
seeming  to  avoid  her  so  much  in 
socielty,  because  you  know  it  has 
been  talked  of  for  some  time  past" 
**  Ah,  then  I  fancy  the  announce- 
ment was  made  on  your  authority," 
I  said  j  "it  is apity,as  I  had  made 
np  my  mind  to  postpone  the  jcere- 
mony  until  I  had  not  only  com- 
pleted  all   my  arrangements   for 


putting  your  family  matters  square, 
but  could  actually  see  my  way 
towards  gradually  clearing  off  the 
more  pressing  liabilities  with  which 
the  estate  is  encumbered.  You 
know  what  a  crotchetty  fellow  I 
am.  Now,  my  plan  is,  clear  every- 
thing off  first,  and  marry  after- 
wards; and  unless  you  positively 
contradict  the  report  of  my  marriage 
with  your  sister,  I  shall  immediate- 
ly countermand  the  instructions 
under  which  my  lav^ers  are  acting, 
and  take  no  further  steps  whatever 
in  the  matter."  I  felt  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  watching  Broadbrim's 
face  during  this  speech,  as  I  was 
sure  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
spread  the  report  of  my  marriage 
with  his  sister  for  fear  of  my  back- 
ing out,  and  escaping  from  my  obli- 
gations in  respect  to  lus  financial 
embarrassments.  It  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  state,  tliat  these  were  none 
of  his  own  creating — he  had  been  a 
perfect  model  of  steadiness  all  his 
life.  "  It  will  be  pleasanter  for  us 
both,"  I  went  on,  "  that  the  world 
should  never  be  able  to  say,  after 
my  marriage  with  your  sister,  that 
you  and  your  motiber  continue  to 
live  upon  us.  Now,  I  tell  you  fairly, 
that,  for  family  reasons,  this  prema- 
ture announcement  renders  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  proceed  with 
those  arrangements  which  must 
precede  my  connection  with  your 
family." 

Broadbrim's  face  grew  very  long 
while  he  listened  to  this  speech. 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  fair  to 
Ursula  that  everybody  should  sup- 
pose that  you  are  engaged  to  her, 
and  refuse  to  acknowledge  it" 

"  Pray,  whose  fault  is  it,"  said  I, 
"  that  anybody  supposes  anything 
about  it )  I  have  never  told  a  soul 
that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  if  you  and  your  mother  choose 
to  go  spreading  unauthorised  re- 
ports, you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences; but" — and  a  sudden  inspir- 
ation flashed  upon  me—"  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do,  I  will  be  guided 
entirely  by  Lady  Ursula's  wishes  in 
the  matter.    If  she  wishes  the  re- 
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port  contradicted,  I  must  insist 
most  peremptorily  on  both  Lady 
Broadbrim  and  yourself  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  stop  the  pnblic 
gossip ;  but  if  she  is  willing  that 
the  marriage  should  be  announced, 
I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  will 
allow  no  preconceived  plans  to  in- 
fluence me,  or  i>ecuniaiy  difficulties 
to  stand  in  the  way,  but  will  do 
whatever  she,  your  mother,  and 
yourself  wish." 

"Very  well,"  said  Broadbrim, 
*'  that  sounds  fair  enough.  Til  go 
and  see  Ursula  at  once." 

"Not  quite  so  fast;  please  take 
me  with  you,"  I  said.  "  As  it  is  a 
matter  most  closely  affecting  my 
future  happiness,  I  must  be  present 
at  the  interview,  and  so  must  Lady 
Broadbrim." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  suit  Ursula 
at  alL  In  fact,  both  she  and  my 
mother  are  so  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious,  that  I  am  sure  they  will 
object  to  any  such  meeting.  When- 
ever I  have  spoken  to  my  mother 
about  it,  she  always  meets  me  with, 
'  For  goodness'  sake  don't  breathe  a 
word  to  Ursula,  or  you  will  spoil 
all;'  and  when,  in  defiance  of 
this  injunction,  I  did  speak  to  Ur- 
sula, she  said,  in  a  lackadaisical 
way,  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
marrying  any  one  at  present;  and 
when  I  went  on  to  say  that  in  that 
case  she  had  no  business  to  accept 
you,  she  asked  me  what  reason  I 
had  for  supposing  that  she  ever  had 
done  so;  and  when  I  said,  'The 
assurance  of  my  mother's  ears  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Dickiefield,' 
she  stared  at  me  with  amazement, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears." 

"  Under  these  circumstances, 
don't  you  think  you  would  have 
done  better  not  to  meddle  in  the 
matter  at  alii "  I  remarked.  " How- 
ever, the  mischief  is  done  now,  and 
perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  for 
you  to  bring  about  a  meeting  be- 
tween your  sister  and  myseU.  I 
suppose  whatever  we  arrange  will 
satisfy  you  and  Lady  Broadbrim)" 
"Well,    I    don't   know,"    said 


Broadbrim,  doubtfully;  "she  does 
not  seem  to  know  her  own  mind, 
and  I  don't  feel  very  sure  of  you. 
However,  you  are  master  of  the 
situation,  and  can  arrange  what 
you  like.  My  mother  is  going  to 
a  May  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  to- 
morrow to^  hear  Caribbee  Islands 
and  Chundango  hold  forth.  I  know 
the  latter  is  to  call  for  her  at  eleven, 
so  if  you  will  come  at  half-XMst,  I 
will  take  care  that  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Ursula  alona" 

This  conversation  took  place  as 
we  were  strolling  arm-in-arm  down 
St  James's  Street  on  our  way  to 
the  House,  thereby  enabling  the 
groups  of  our  friends  who  inspect- 
ed us  from  divers  dub  windows 
to  assert  confidently  the  truth  of 
the  report 

Just  as  I  was  parting  from  Broad- 
brim at  the  door  of  Uie  lobby  we 
were  accosted  suddenly  by  Qran- 
don;  he  looked  very  pale  aa  he 
grasped  my  hand  and  nodded  to  my 
companion,  who  walked  off  towards 
"  another  place "  without  waiting 
for  a  further  greeting.  "I  suxh 
pose,  now  that  your  marriage  is  pab- 
licly  announced,  Frank,  it  need  no 
longer  be  a  tabooed  subject  between 
us,  and  that  you  will  receive  my 
congratulations." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  assure 
him  that  the  announcement  was 
imauthorised  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
pending interview  with  Ursula  re- 
strained me,  and  I  felt  completely 
at  a  loss.  "  Don't  you  think,  Gran- 
don,"  I  said,  "  that  I  should  have 
told  you  as  much  as  gossip  telle 
the  public,  had  I  felt  my^i^l  entit- 
led to  do  so?  I  only  ask  you  to  trust 
me  for  another  twenty-four  hours, 
and  I  will  tell  you  everything." 

Qrandon  looked  stem.  "Yoa 
are  bound  not  to  allow  the  report 
to  go  one  moment  uncontradicted* 
if  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  and  if 
there  is,  you  are  equally  bound  to 
acknowledge  it." 

"Surely,"  I  said,  in  rather  a 
piqued  tone,  "Broadbrimis  as  mach 
mterested  in  the  matter  as  you  aze. 
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and  he  is  satisfied  wiih  my  con- 
duct" 

''  I  tell  you  fairly  I  am  not,"  said 
Orandon.  "  You  will  do  Lady  Ur- 
sula a  great  ii^justicey  and  yourself 
a  great  injury,  if  you  persist  in  a 
course  which  is  distinctly  dishon- 
ourable." 

At  that  moment  who  should 
come  swaggering  across  the  lobby 
where  we  happened  to  be  standing, 
but  Larkington  and  Dick  Helter. 
"Well,  Frank,  when  is  it  to  bel" 
said  the  latter.  "  You  were  deter- 
mined to  take  the  world  by  sur- 
prise, and  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  your  success." 

"  Thanks,"  said  I,  cahnly,  for  I 
was  smarting  under  Grandon's  last 
words  :  ''  the  day  is  not  fixed  yet. 
"What  between  Lady  Broadbrim's 
scruples  about  Lent  and  some  ar- 
rangements I  had  to  make  in  Ire- 
land, there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
delay,  but  I  think,"  I  went  on  with 
a  slight  simper,  "  that  it  has  nearly 
come  to  an  end." 

**  There,"  said  I  to  Orandon,  when 
they  had  favoured  me  with  a  few 
hanalites^  and  passed  on,  "  that  is 
explicit  enough  surely;  will  that 
satisfy  you,  or  do  you  like  this  style 
better)"  and  I  turned  to  receive 
Bower  and  Scraper,  who  generally 
hunt  tufts  and  scandal  in  couples, 
and  were  advancing  towards  us 
with  much  envpreutmtnt, 

"  My  dear  Lord  Frank,  charmed 
to  see  you;  no  wonder  you  are 
looking  beaming,  for  you  are  the 
luckiest  man  in  London,"  said 
Bower. 

"  How  so  1 "  said  I,  looking  un- 
conscious. 

''  Come,  come,"  said  Scraper,  and 
he  winked  at  me  respectfully ;  **  we 
have  known  all  about  it  for  the  last 
two  months.  I  got  it  out  of  Lord 
Broadbrim  very  early  in  the  day." 

**  Then  you  got  a  most  deliberate 
and  atrocious  fabrication,  for  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  report  of  my 
marriage  to  his  sister,  and  I  beg 
you  will  contradict  it  most  emphati- 
cally whenever  you  hear  it,"  said  I, 
very  sti£9y.    And  I  walked  on  into 


the  House,  leaving  Orandon  more 
petrified  than  the  two  little  toadies 
I  had  snubbed.  I  can  generally 
listen  to  Gladstone  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  keeping  the  House  in 
suspense  over  the  results  of  his 
arithmetical  calculations,  but  the 
relative  merits  of  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  tea  and  on  malt  fell  flat  on 
my  ears  that  evening,  and  even  the 
consideration  of  twopence  in  the 
pound  off  the  income-tax  failed  to 
exercise  that  soothing  influence  on 
my  mind  which  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce on  those  around.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  Orandon ;  his  accustomed 
seat  remained  empty,  and  I  felt 
deeply  penitent  and  miserable. 
What  is  there  in  my  nature  that 
prompts  me,  when  I  am  trying  to  act 
honestly  and  nobly,  to  be  impracti- 
cable and  perverse  1  Orandon  could 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  compli- 
cation in  which  I  am  involved,  and 
was  right  in  saying  what  he  did; 
yet  I  could  no  more  at  the  moment 
help  resenting  it  as  I  did,  than  a 
man  in  a  passion  who  is  struck 
can  help  returning  the  blow.  Then 
the  fertility  and  readiness  of  inven- 
tion which  the  demon  of  perverse- 
ness  that  haunts  me  invariably  dis- 
plays, fairly  puzzles  me,  and  you  too, 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
little  Scraper  whispering  eagerly  to 
Dick  Helter,  who  was  regarding  me 
with  a  bewildered  look,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  the  Ghancdlor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  become  poetical  in 
regard  to  rags,  and  was  announcing 
that  we  were  about 


"  To  nerve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time/' 


n 


**  Ah,"  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on 
that  brilliant  and  ingenious  orator, 
"  he  iB  the  only  man  in  the  House, 
who,  if  he  was  in  such  a  mess  as  I 
am,  would  find  a  way  out  of  it." 

My  first  impulse  on  the  following 
morning,  before  going  to  Grosyenor 
Square,  was  to  go  and  apologise  to 
Orandon,  and  I  had  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  after  reading 
the  following  paragraph  in  the 
*  Morning  Post : ' — 
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"Lord  and  Lady  Nolanda  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  at  din- 
ner last  night  the  Marquess  and 
Marchioness  of  Scilly,  the  Countess 
(Dowager)  of  Broadbrim,  the  Earl 
of  Broadbrim,  and  Lady  Ursula 
Newlyte,  Mr  and  Lady  Jane  Hel- 
ter,  Loid  Grandon,  tiie  Honour- 
able Spiffington  Gbldtip,  and  Mr 
Scraper/' 

To  have  made  it  thoroughly  un- 
lucky I  ought  to  have  be^  there 
as  a  thirteenth.  As  it  is,  I  wonder 
what  conclusion  the  company  in 
general  arrived  at  in  reference  to 
the  affair  in  which  I  am  so  nearly 
interested,  and  I  told  them  off  in 
the  order  in  which  they  must  have 
gone  into  dinner.  The  SciUys  and 
Nolanda  paired  off;  Helter  took 
down  old  Lady  Broadbrim;  Broad- 
brim took  Lady  Jane;  Orandon, 
Lady  Ursula ;  and  Spiffy  and  Scraper 
brought  up  the  rear.  I  pictured 
the  delight  with  which  Helter 
would  mystify  Lady  Broadbrim,  by 
allowing  her  to  extract  from  him 
what  he  had  heard  first  from  me 
and  then  from  Scraper,  and  how 
Spiffy  and  Scraper  would  each  pre- 
tend to  have  the  right  version  of 
the  story,  and  be  best  informed  on 
this  imi>ortant  matter.  All  this 
was  easy  enough,  but  my  imaginsr 
tion  failed  to  suggest  what  proba- 
bly passed  between  Orandon  and 
Ursula;  so  I  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age and  determined  to  go  down  to 
Grandon's  room  and  find  out  We 
often  used  to  breakfast  together, 
and  I  sent  down  my  servant  to 
tell  him  to  expect  me.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  thought  it  right  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  refus- 
ing to  see  me,  but  I  knew  him  too 
well  to  think  that  he  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  writing- 
table,  looking  pale  and  haggard,  as 
I  entered,  and  turned  wearily  to- 
wards me  with  an  air  of  reserve 
very  foreign  to  his  nature. 

"  My  dear  Grandon,''  I  said, ''  I 
have  come  to  apologise  to  you  for 
my  uigustifiable  conduct  yesterday, 
but  you  cannot  conceive  the  worry 


and  annoyance  to  which  I  have 
been  subject  by  the  impertinent 
curiosity  and  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  the  world  in  my  private 
affiedrs.  When  you  told  me  I  was 
acting  dishonourably,  an  impnlae 
of  petulance  made  me  f  oiget  what 
was  due  to  Ursula,  and  answer  my 
inquisitive  friends  as  I  did;  bat  I 
am  on  my  way  to  Grosvenor  Square 
now,  and  will  put  matters  atrai^t 
in  an  hour." 

^'The  mischief  is  done,"  said 
Grandon,  gloomily,  *'  and  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  undo  it  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  by 
which  you  have  been  actuated — and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  them — 
you  have  caused  an  amount  of 
misery  which  must  last  as  lon|;  as 
those  whom  you  have  diosen  as 
your  victims  live." 

^I  beseech  you  be  more  expli- 
cit,'' I  said;  ''what  h^pened  last 
night f — I  insist  upon  knowing" 

''You  know  perfectly  well  that 
as  you  stand  in  no  nearer  relation 
to  Lady  Ursuhk  than  I  do,"  and 
Grandon's  voice  trembled,  while 
his  eye  gleamed  for  a  second  with 
a  flash  of  triumph,  "  you  have  no 
right  to  insist  upon  anything  ;  bat 
I  have  no  objection  to  tdl  yon 
that  as  Lady  Ursula  was  quite  in 
ignorance  of  any  such  report  hav- 
ing currency,  as  that  which  has  now 
received  a  certain  stamp  of  antho- 
rity,  by  virtue  of  the  conspiracy 
into  which  you  seem  to  have  en- 
tered with  her  mother  and  brother, 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
sion at  the  congratulations  which 
it  seems  the  ladies  heaped  upon  her 
after  dinner  last  night,  and  finally 
fainted.  Of  course  all  London  will 
be  talking  of  it  to-day,  as  the 
Helters  went  away  eariy  on  pur- 
pose to  get  to  Lady  Mundane's 
before  Sauper  could  arrive  there 
with  his  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe." 

"Did she  tell  you  she  did  not 
care  for  me,  Grandon ) "  said  I,  very 
humbly. 

"  She  told  me  to  forgive  you,  and 
love  you  as  I  used  to,  God  help  me,'' 
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burst  out  Grandon,  and  he  covered 
bis  face  with  his  hands.  ''  Frank,'' 
he  said,  "  she  is  an  angel  of  whom 
neither  you  nor  I  is  worthy;  but 
oh,  spare  her — don't,  forOod's  sake, 
hold  her  np  to  the  pity  and  curiosity 
of  London.  I  would  do  anything 
on  earth  she  told  me ;  but  what  spell 
haye  you  thrown  over  her  that  in 
spite  of  your  heartless  conduct  she 
should  stUl  implore  me  to  love  and 
cherish  you )  how  can  I  obey  her  in 
this  when  your  acts  are  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  is  noble 
and  honourable  9 " 

I  had  discovered  what  I  wanted, 
for  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  con- 
ceal it,  I  detected  a  tone  of  jealousy 
in  Qrandon's  last  speech.  Ursula 
in  her  moment  of  agony  had  un- 
consciously allowed  Mm  to  perceive 
that  he  alone  was  loved,  and  had 
urged  him  stUl  to  love  and  cherish 
me,  because  as  an  irresponsible  be- 
ing she  had  thought  me  more  than 
ever  in  need  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection. For  a  moment  I  wavered 
in  my  resolution.  Should  I  open 
my  heart  and  give  my  dearest  friend 
a  confidence  which  should  justify 
me  in  his  eyes,  at  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying the  project  I  had  formed 
on  that  night  when,  walking  home 
from  myinterviewwith  Lady  Broad- 
brim, I  had  determined  to  devote  my 
energies  to  the  happiness  of  others 
and  not  of  myself)  or  should  I  main- 
tain that  flippant,  heartless  exterior 
which  seemed  for  the  time  necessary 
to  the  success  of  my  plans)  Ais 
usual,  my  mind  made  itself  up  while 
I  was  doubting  what  to  do,  and 
in  spite  of  myself  I  said  jauntily, 
**  Well,  now  that  you  know  that  she 
cares  about  you  and  not  about  me, 
I  suppose  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  return  her  affection  V* 

^  I  have  done  that  for  some  time," 
he  replied,  ''but  you  know  how 
perfectly  hopeless  our  love  is ;  and 
yet,"  and  his  voice  deepened  and 
his  face  flushed  with  enthusiasm, 
''I  am  happier  loving  hopdessly 
and  knowing  that  I  am  loved  than 
I  have  ever  been  before.  Forgive 
me,  Frank,  but  I  do  not  fed  for 


you  as  I  should  have  done  had  you 
behaved  differently;  you  had  no 
right  to  let  me  suppose  that  she  had 
accepted  you  when  the  subject  had 
never  been  breathed  between  you. 
Your  conscience  must  tell  you  that 
you  have  acted  in  an  unworthy 
manner  towards  us  both." 

"Orandon,"  I  said,  sententiously, 
"  my  conscience  works  on  a  system 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  an  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  I  will  have  a 
metaphysical  discussion  with  you 
on  the  matter  on  some  other  occa- 
sion. Meantime  you  think  Ursula 
has  decided  on  preferring  the  ruin 
and  disgrace  of  the  Broadbrim  fa- 
mily to  a  marioffe  de  eonvenance 
either  with  me  or  any  one  else ) " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  disgrace,"  said  Grandon, 
"and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lady 
Ursula  will  do  the  right  tMng.  I 
would  rather  not  discuss  the  subject 
any  further;  we  shall  certainly  not 
sgree,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  might 
become  more  widely  estranged  than 
I  should  wish.  Here  is  breakfast. 
It  wss  you  who  last  asked  me  to 
bury  tiiis  unhappy  subject,  it  is  my 
turn  now  to  mi^e  the  same  request. 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  had  never  arisen 
between  us." 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  1 " 
said  I,  looking  at  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher;  "now  you 
would  never  imagine  yourself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enviable  men  in 
London,  with  the  most  charming 
of  women  and  the  most  devoted  of 
friends  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves at  your  feet — she  tncomprtae, 
I  inotmipris" 

"Don't  trifle,"  said  Grandon, 
sternly,  interrupting  me;  "my  pa- 
tience is  not  inexhaustible." 

"  Luckily,  mine  is,"  said,  I  with 
my  mouth  full  of  grilled  salmon, 
"  otherwise  I  should  not  be  the 
right  stuff  for  a  social  missionary — 
et  propoSf  you  have  never  asked  me 
what  I  have  been  doing  in  that 
line ;  nor  told  me  anything  of  your 
new  friend  Mr  Hartmann.  I  met 
Wog  at  the  Cosmopolitan  the  other 
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night,  and  asked  him  to  come  to 
breakfast  here  on  Monday — you 
must  get  Hartmann,  and  we  will 
have  Chnndango,  Joseph,  and  Bro- 
ther Crysostom." 

"  I  am  not  sare  that  Hartmann 
wonldcare  aboat  it,"  said  Grandon, 
who  underrated  his  own  gift  of 
patience,  for  I  had  tried  it  severely, 
and  he  was  now  gentle  and  calm 
as  usual;  "you  had  better  meet 
him  some  day  alone  first;  and  now 
I  must  be  off,  for  I  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  attend." 

''And  I  a  rendezvous  of  a  still 
more  interesting  character  to  keep;" 
and  as  I  left  Grandon  I  observed  a 
shade  of  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment cross  his  face  at  my  last 
speech.  I  always  overdo  it,  I 
thought,  as  I  walked  towards 
Grosvenor  Square,  but  Grandon 
ought  to  make  allowances  for  me. 
He  has  known  me  all  my  life,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  us  both  to  be 
in^  love  with  the  same  woman  to 
bring  out  the  strong  points  in  each 
of  us.  Lavater  says  you  never 
know  whether  a  man  is  your  friend 
imtil  you  have  divided  an  inherit- 
ance with  him ;  but  it  is  a  much 
more  ticklish  thing  to  go  halves  in 
a  woman's  love.  Never  mind,  I'll 
astonish  them  both  yet  Now  then, 
to  begin  with  her :  and  I  boldly 
knocked  at  the  door.  I  found 
Broadbrim  in  his  own  little  den. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said  as  I 
entered ;  "  I  have  told  Ursula  you 
are  coming,  and  she  will  see  you  in 
the  drawing-room." 

I  had  not  been  for  two  minutes 
alone  with  Lady  Ursula  since  we 
parted  at  Dickiefield ;  indeed,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  my  whole 
intercourse  with  her  upon  that  oc- 
casion extended  over  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
we  had  never  been  on  any  other 
terms  since  than  those  of  the  most 
casual  acquaintances,  the  embar- 
rassing nature  of  the  impending 
interview  presented  itself  to  me 
in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  aspect. 
Now  that  it  had  come  to  the  point 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 


exactly  what  to  say.  I  tried  to 
coUect'my  ideas  and  go  over  the 
history  of  the  events  which  had 
resulted  in  the  present  predicament 
Why  was  I  in  the  singular  position 
of  having  to  make  a  special  sp- 
pointment  with  a  young  lady  with 
whom  I  was  desperatdy  in  love, 
whom  I  knew  but  slightly,  but 
who  supposed  me  to  be  mad,  for 
the  puipose  of  asking  her,  fint, 
whether  she  considered  herself  en^ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  me  or  not, 
and  secondly,  if  not,  whether  she 
would  have  any  objection  to  the 
world  supposing  that  such  was  the 
case.  Now  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  the  sudden  impulse  which 
induced  me  in  the  first  instance  to 
ddude  Lady  Broadbrim  into  be- 
lieving that  Lady  Ursula  had  ac- 
cepted me,  arose  from  the  desire  to 
save  her  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  Chnndango.  Lady  Ursula  had 
in  fact  owed  the  repoee  she  had 
enjoyed  for  the  last  two  months 
entirely  to  her  supposed  engage- 
ment to  me.  The  moment  that  is 
at  an  end  her  fate  becomes  miser- 
able. If  she  will  but  consider  her- 
self drowning,  and  me  the  straw, 
I  shall  only  DO  too  happy  to  be 
clutched.  If  I  cannot  propose  my- 
self as  a  husband,  I  will  at  lesst 
suggest  that  she  should  regard  me 
in  the  light  of  a  straw. 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  found 
myself  in  her  presence.  She  looked 
very  pale,  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  decision  about  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  which  I  had  notbeforere- 
marked.  It  did  not  detract  from  its 
sweetness,  nor  did  the  slight  tremor 
of  the  upper  lip  as  she  greeted  me 
detract  from  its  force.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  tremor 
of  the  lip  denotes  weakness ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  often  aiiaes  from  a 
concentration  of  nervous  energy. 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  a 
tremor  of  the  knees.  That  was 
what  I  suffered  from  at  the  mo- 
ment, together*  with  a  very  oonsid- 
erable  pEdpitation  of  the  heart 
Now  the  difficulty  at  such  a  mo- 
ment is  to  know  how  to  begin.    I 
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have  often  heard  men  say  that 
when  they  have  obtained  an  inter- 
Yiew  with  a  great  statesman  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  favour,  and 
he  waits  for  them  to  begin  without 
helping  them  out  with  a  word,  they 
have  experienced  this  difficulty. 
That  arises  from  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  sacrificing  their  self- 
respect  to  their  "  career."  If  they 
would  never  go  near  a  statesman  ex- 
cept when  they  wanted  to  confer  a 
favour  upon  him,  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  words.  For- 
tunately, the  great  nugority  of  our 
public  employes  are  not  yet  harden- 
ed beggars  like  the  Neapolitans, 
and  are  not,  like  them,  dead  to 
any  sentiment  of  shame  upon  these 
occasions,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  soon  become  so.  The 
responsibility  of  demoralising  the 
servants  of  the  public  lies  entirely 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
In  proportion  as  these  gentlemen  are 
not  ashamed  of  sacrificing  their  sub- 
ordinates in  order  to  keep  themselves 
in  office,  will  those  subordinates 
become  as  unblushing  place-hunters 
as  their  masters  are  place-keepers. 
Once  accustom  a  man  to  being  a 
scapegoat,  and  you  destroy  at  a 
blow  his  respect  for  himself  and 
for  the  man  who  offers  him  up.  I 
could  become  very  eloquent  upon 
this  subject,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
keeping  Ursula  waiting ;  there  are 
few  men  who  need  having  their 
duties  pointed  out  to  them  more 
constantly  than  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Attacks  in  the  House  of  Commons 
do  them  no  good,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally the  result  of  party  tactics,  and 
spring  from  as  unworthy  a  motive 
as  does  the  defence.  Men  who 
have  got  place  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  attacks  from  men  who 
want  it  Then,  as  I  said  before, 
the  Church  utterly  ignores  its  duties 
in  this  respect.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  bishop  gettine  up  and  pointing  out 
to  her  Majes^s  Ministers  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  the  interests 
of  the  country  before  their  own  1  It 
would  be  immediately  supposed  that 
he  was  bullying  them,  because  he 


wanted  to  be  'translated,"  and 
this  would  be  considered  the  only 
excuse  for  the  same  want  of  "  good 
taste"  which  I,  who  am  only  desir- 
ous for  their  good,  am  now  dis- 
playing. I  put  it  to  you,  my  Lords, 
in  all  humility,  do  you  ever  get  up 
in  your  places,  not  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  in  another  House,  and 
X)oint  out  to  the  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try that  no  personal  consideration 
should  ever  interfere  with  their 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment )  Do  you  ever  explain  to 
the  noble  Lords  among  whom  you 
sit,  that  when  a  committee  is 
chosen  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  inquire  into  a  simple 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  the 
members  of  it  are  bound  to  vote 
upon  its  merits  and  according  to 
their  consciences,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  political  parties  to 
which  they  belong  1  and  do  you  ever 
ask  yourselves  what  you  would  do 
in  the  same  circumstances  1  Do  you 
ever  tell  the  Heads  of  Departments 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
morale  which  pervades  the  special 
services  over  which  they  preside? 
that  the  tone  of  honour,  the  amount 
of  zeal  and  of  disinterestedness 
which  subordinates  display  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  example  set  them  by  their  chief? 
that  you  can  no  more  expect  an 
orchestra  to  play  in  tune  with  a 
leader  devoid  of  a  soul  for  music, 
than  a  department  to  work  well 
without  the  soul  of  honour  at  its 
head  1  Do  you  ever  faithfully  tell 
these  great  men,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  their  position  is  elevated 
so  is  their  power  for  good  or  for 
evil?  and  when  you  see  their  re- 
sponsibilities sit  lightly  upon  them, 
do  you  ever  take  them  to  task  for 
trifling  with  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country,  and  stifling  the 
consciences  of  itis  servants  ?  If  the 
fact  that  in  your  ecclesiastical  ca- 
pacity you  are  beholden  to  one  or 
other  of  the  political  parties,  makes 
it  delicate  for  you  to  attack  your 
opponents,  then  let  the  Liberal 
Episcopacy  jealously    guard    the 
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honour  of  the  Liberal  Cabinets, 
and  the  Tory  Bishops  watch  over 
the  public  morality  of  their  own 
side  so  soon  as  it  shall  come  into 
office. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
all  this  as  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  but  I  had  thought  it  often 
before,  and  feel  impelled  to  men- 
tion it  now.  What  I  actually  did 
was  to  blush  a  good  deal,  stammer 
a  good  deal,  and  finally  make  the 
unpleasant  discoveiy  that  that  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  my  readers 
will  ere  this  have  perceived  I 
possess  to  an  eminent  degree,  had 
entirely  deserted  me.  I  think  this 
arose  from  the  extreme  desire  I  felt 
that  Lady  Ursula  should  not  at 
that  moment  imagine  that  I  was 
mad.  Perhaps,  my  reader,  it  may 
have  happened  to  you  to  have  to 
broach  the  most  delicate  of  all 
topics  to  a  young  lady  who  regarded 
you  in  the  light  of  a  rather  danger- 
ous lunatic,  and  you  can  therefore 
enter  into  my  feelings.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  blushing  and 
stammering,  as  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  reassuring  her,  and  mak- 
ing her  feel  that  for  the  moment 
at  least  I  was  quite  harmless. 

''I  am  glad,  Lord  Frank,"  she 
said,  observing  my  confusion,  ''that 
you  have  given  me  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  you,  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  willingly  inflict  pain, 
and  should  you  find  that  you  have 
unintentionally  done  so  will  make 
all  the  reparation  in  your  power." 

At  thk  moment  I  glanced  signi- 
ficantly at  Broadbrim,  who  left  the 
room. 

"Unfortunately  it  too  often 
happens,  Lady  Ursula,"  I  said, 
''that  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  a 
temporary  pain  to  avert  what  might 
become  a  pennanent  misery." 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  replied  she, 
"to  what  permanent  misery,  as 
affecting  myvelf ,  you  can  allude,  in 
which  your  intervention  should  be 
necessary,  more  especially  when  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  which  places  me  in 
such  a  false  position.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  announcement  which  I  saw 


for  the  first  time  in  a  newspaper 
caused  me  the  greatest  annoyance; 
but  when  I  found  afterwards  that 
my  mother,  my  brother,  and  even 
Lord  Grandon,  had  heard  it  from 
your  own  lips  many  weeks  before, 
and  that  in  fact  you  had  given 
my  mother,  under  a  promise  that 
she  would  not  allude  to  the  subject 
to  me,  such  a  totally  erroneous  idea 
of  what  passed  at  our  interview  at 
Dickiefield, — when  I  thought  of  all 
this,  I  could  only  account  for  it  by 
the  last  revelation  you  made  to  me 
there." 

She  maintained  her  self-posses- 
sion perfectly  until  she  was  obliged 
to  allude  to  my  insanity,  then  she 
dropped  her  eyelids,  and  the  colour 
for  the  first  time  rushed  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  shrank  from  touch- 
ing on  this  delicate  subject  At 
the  moment  I  almost  felt  inclined 
to  tell  her  that  I  was  as  sane  as 
she  was,  but  refrained,  partly  be- 
cause I  was  not  sure  of  it  myself, 
partly  because  I  did  not  think  she 
would  believe  me,  partly  because, 
after  all,  it  might  be  the  best  jus- 
tification I  could  offer  for  my  con- 
duct, and  partly  because  I  was  not 
quite  ready  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 

Slanation  of  the  ruM  by  which  I 
ad  hoped  to  save  her  from  the 
persecution  of  her  mother  to  many 
Chundango.  This  suddenly  re- 
minded me  of  my  idea  that  she 
was  in  the  position  of  one  drown- 
ing. I  therefore  said,  in  a  careless 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  that  her  allusion  to  my  insanity 
had  produced  no  unfavourable  im- 
pression upon  me — 

"  Lady  Ursula,  would  you  have 
any  objection  to  regarding  me  in 
the  light  of  a  straw." 

"  A  what  1"  said  Lady  Ursula^  in 
a  tone  in  which  amazement  seemed 
blended  with  alarm. 

"A  straw,"  I  repeated;  "las- 
sure  you  you  are  drowning,  and 
even  an  unworthy  being  like  my- 
self may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you 
would  but  believe  it  fUonember 
Chundango's  conduct  at  Dickiefield 
•—remember  the  view  Lady  Broad- 
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brim  took  of  it,  until  I  interposed, 
or,  as  I  should  more  accurately  say, 
until  the  current  swept  me  past  her 
--remember  that  up  to  this  mo- 
ment she  has  never  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  Mr  Chundango,  who,  al- 
though he  comes  to  the  house  con- 
stantly, now  devotes  hixnself  en- 
tirely to  Lady  Broadbrim  herself ; 
and,  allow  me  to  say  it,  you  owe  it 
all  to  a  timely  straw." 

Lady  Ursula  seemed  struck  by 
the  graphic  way  in  which  I  put  her 
I>osition  before  her,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  It  had 
evidently  never  occurred  to  her, 
that  I  had  indirectly  been  the  means 
of  securing  her  tranquillity.  She 
little  thought  it  possible  that  her 
mother  could  have  talked  her  mat- 
rimonial prospects  over  with  a  com- 
parative  stranger  in  the  mercantile 
terms  which  Lady  Broadbrim  had 
used  in  our  interview  at  Dickiefield. 
And  I  am  well  aware  that  society 
generally  would  consider  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  her  Ladyship 
coarse' and  unladylike.  It  showed 
a  disregard  of  les  convenances  which 
good  society  is  the  first  to  resent 
Those  who  have  never  secretly  har- 
boured the  designs  which  Lady 
Broadbrim  in  the  agony  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis  avowed,  might  justly  re- 
pudiate her  conduct ;  but  '*  con- 
science does  make  cowards  of  us 
all,''  and  fashionable  mothers  will 
naturally  be  the  first  to  censure  in 
Lady  Broadbrim  a  practice  to  which, 
in  a  less  glaring  and  obnoxious 
form,  they  are  so  strongly  addicted. 
If  in  silvery  accents  she  had  con- 
fided her  projects  to  Lady  Mun- 
dane, the  world  would  have  con- 
sidered it  natural  and  ladylike 
enough;  the  coarseness  consisted 
in  her  telling  them  to  me.  0 
generation  of  slave-owners !  why 
persist  in  deluding  yourselves  into 
the  belief  that  so  long  as  you  buy 
and  sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood 
in  a  whisper,  there  is  no  harm  in 
iti 

My  gentle  critics,  I  would  strong- 
ly advise  you  not  to  place  me  on 
my  defence  in  these  matters ;  I  have 


every  disposition  to  let  you  down 
as  gently  as  possible,  but  if  you  play 
tricks  with  the  rope,  I  shall  have 
to  let  you  down  by  the  run.  Why, 
it  was  only  last  year  that  all  the 
world  went  to  Mrs  Goigon  Tomp- 
kins's second  ball.  They  no  more 
cared  than  she  did  that  she  had 
lost  one  of  her  daughters  early  in 
the  season,  just  after  she  had  given 
the  first.  I  remember  Spiffy  Gold- 
tip  taking  public  opinion  in  the 
club  about  it,  and  asking  whether 
an  interval  of  four  months  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  society  in  the  matter,  as  it  would 
be  so  sad  if,  after  having  made  such 
good  social  running  before  Easter, 
Mrs  Gorgon  Tompkins  were  to  lose 
it  all  afterwards  through  an  un- 
fortunate contretemps  of  this  kind. 
Now  I  doubt  whether  Lady  Broad- 
brim could  surpass  that.  However, 
she  is  capable  of  great  feats,  and  I 
fully  expect  she  will  strike  out  a 
new  line  soon;  there  has  been  a 
lurking  demon  in  her  eye  of  late 
which  alarms  me.  Fortunately  I 
am  not  yet  finally  committed,  finan- 
cially. It  is  true,  it  has  cost  me  a 
few  thousands,  which  I  shall  never 
see  again,  to  tide  the  family  over 
its  docilities  thus  far,  but  I  can 
still  let  it  down  with  a  crash  if  it 
suits  me. 

"  Lord  Frank,"  said  Lady  Ursula 
after  a  pause,  "  I  have  dready  al- 
luded to  the  circumstance  which 
has  induced  me  to  treat  you  with  a 
forbearance  which  I  could  not  have 
extended  to  one  whom  I  regarded 
as  responsible  for  conduct  unwar- 
rantable towards  myself,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  justified  by  any 
possible  advantage  which  I  might 
be  supposed  to  derive  from  it.  I 
consented  to  see  you  now,  because 
I  feel  sure  that  when  you  know 
from  my  own  lips  that  I  wish  you  at 
once  to  deny  the  rumour  you  have 
been  the  means  of  originating,  I 
may  depend  upon  your  doing  so." 

*'  May  I  ask,"  I  said,  with  much 
contrition  in  my  tone,  "what  ex- 
planation you  gave  Lady  Broad- 
orim  on  the  subject  ]" 
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^If  you  mean,"  said  Lady  UiBula, 
"whether  I  accounted  to  mamma 
for  your  conduct  as  I  do  to  myself — 
in  other  words,  whether  I  betrayed 
your  secret — ^I  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  discussing  the  subject 
with  her.  Fortunately,  after  din- 
ner at  the  Nolands'  last  night. 
Broadbrim  told  me  that  he  had 
Been  you,. and  that  you  were  coming 
here  to-day,  so  I  assured  mamma 
that  she  would  hear  from  you  the 
true  state  of  the  case ;  though,  of 
course,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  let 
her  understand  that,  owing  to  a 
fact  which  I  was  unable  to  explain, 
she  had  been  completely  misled  by 
you." 

"  And  what  did  Lady  Broadbrim 
say ) "  I  asked. 

"  She  said  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  meeting  she  was  obliged  to 
attend  this  morning,  she  would 
have  waited  to  see  you  to-day,  but 
that  she  was  sare  I  laboured  under 
some  strange  delusion,  and  that  a 
few  words  of  explanation  from  you 
would  smooth  everything." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you 
what  those  few  words  are) "  said  L 
''Lady  Broadbrim  little  imagines 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  becistnse 
she  knows  what  you  do  not  know, 
that  I  am  engaged  in  clearing  off 
her  own  pecuniary  liabilities,  and 
making  arrangements  by  which  the 
old-standing  claims  on  the  Broad- 
brim estates  may  be  met  You 
may  never  have  heard  how  seriously 
the  family  is  embarrassed,  and  how 
unlucky  all  Lady  Broadbrim's  at- 
tempts to  retrieve  its  fortunes  by 
8i)eculation  have  been.  I  could 
only  account  to  her  for  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  she  knows  I  am  making 
by  allowing  her  to  suppose  that  I 
was  incurring  them  for  your  sake." 
I  could  not  resist  letting  a  certain 
tone  of  pique  penetrate  this  speech, 
and  the  puzzled  and  pained  expres- 
sion of  Lady  Ursula's  face  afforded 
me  a  sense  of  momentary  gratifica- 
tion, of  which  I  speedily  repented. 
As  she  looked  at  me  earnestly,  her 
large  blue  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
tears.     "  Is  she  crying  because  this 


last  speech  of  mine  proves  me 
hopelessly  mad t "  thought  I ;  "or 
does  she  feel  herself  in  a  pecuniary 
trap,  and  is  she  crying  becMiae  she 
does  not  see  her  way  out  of  it  t  '* 
and  I  felt  the  old  sensation  coming 
over  me,  and  my  head  beginning  to 
swim.  Why,  oh  why,  am  I  de- 
nied that  method  in  my  madneaa 
which  it  must  be  such  a  comfort  to 
possess )  It  is  just  at  the  critiod 
moment  that  my  osseous  matter 
invariably  plays  me  a  tridc  I 
seemed  groping  for  light  and 
strength,  and  mechanically  put  out 
my  l^d ;  the  soft  touch  of  one 
placed  gently  in  it  thrilled  through 
my  nerves  with  an  indescribable 
current)  and  instantaneously  tiie 
horrid  feeling  left  me,  and  I 
emerged  from  the  momentaiy  tor- 
por into  which  I  had  fallen.  I 
don't  think  Ursula  remarked  it,  for 
she  said,  and  her  eyes  were  now 
overflowing,  in  a  voice  of  surpass- 
ing sweetness,  ''  Lord  Franky  I 
have  discovered  your  real  secret ; 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  yon  to 
conceal  the  noble  motives  whid 
have  actuated  you  under  your 
pretended " 

"  Hush  ! "  I  said,  interrupting 
her ;  '*  what  I  did,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  did  for  the  best. 
Now  I  wiU  be  guided  by  your 
wishes.    What  am  I  to  do  1 " 

"  Allow  no  worldly  consideration, 
however  unselfish,  either  for  myself 
or  those  dearest  to  me,  to  induce 
you  to  swerve  from  the  course 
which  truth  and  honour  distinctly 
point  out.  Whatever  may  seem 
to  be  the  consequences,  we  are  both 
bound  to  follow  this,  and  we  have 
but  to  feel  that,  if  need  be,  we  are 
ready  to  make  great  sacrrfices  to 
receive  the  requisite  faith  and 
strength.  Believe  me,"  she  con- 
cluded, and  her  voice  trembled 
slightly,  "whatever  happens,  I 
shtdl  feel  that  you  have  given  me 
proofs  of  a  friendship  upon  which 
I  may  depend." 

I  pressed  the  hand  I  stiU  held* 
and  I  felt  the  touch  was  sacred. 
Ah,  thought  I,  as  I  left  the  room. 
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and  was  conacioiia  that  the  gentle 
inflaence  of  her  I  had  parted  from 
was  still  resting  upon  me,  "  that  is 
the  right  kind  of  spirit-medium. 
There  is  a  magnetism  in  that  slen- 
der finger  which  supports  and  puri- 
fies."   O  my  hardened  and  material 
readers,  don't  suppose  that  because 
I  know  you  will  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  purifying  or  invigorating  mag- 
netism I  shall   hesitate  to  write 
exactly  what  I  feel  on  such  matters. 
If  I  refrain  from  saying  a  great 
deal  more,  it  is  not  because  I  shrink 
from  your  ridicule,  but  from  your 
ignorance ;   you  may  not  believe 
that  the  pearls  exist ;  I  honestly 
admit  that  they  are  not  yet  in  my 
poflsession,  but  I  have  seen  those 
who  own  them,  and,  unfortunately, 
also  I  have  seen  the  animals  before 
whom  they  have  been  cast    And 
you,  my  dear  youne  ladies,  do  not 
ignore  the  responsibility  which  the 
influence  you  are  able  to  exercise 
over  young  men  imposes  upon  you. 
Ton  need  not  call  it  magnetism 
unless  you  like,  but  be  sure  that 
there  is  that  conveyed  in  a  touch 
or  a  glance  which  elevates  or  de- 
grades him  upon  whom  it  is  bestow- 
ed, according  as  you  preserve  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  your  in- 
most natures.    If  you  would  only 
regard  yourselves  in  the  light  of 
female   missionaries   to   that   be- 
nighted  tribe  of  lavender-gloved 
young  gentlemen  who  flutter  about 
you  like  moths  round  a  candle,  you 
emerald  send  them  away  glowing  and 
happy,  instead  of  singeing  their 
wings.    If,  when  these  butterflies 
pome  to  sip,  you  would  give  them 
honey  instead  of  poison,  they  would 
act   forsake  you  as  they  do  now 
for  the  gaudy  flowers  which  are  too 
near  you.    I  know  what  you  have 
to  contend  against — ^the  scheming 
mothers  who  bring  you  up  to  the 
"  Daughticultural  Show,"  labelled 
and  decorated,  and  put  up  to  com- 
I>etition  as  likely  prize-winners — 
who  deliberately  expose  you  to  the 
first  rudi  of  your  first  seasons,  and 
znerdlMsly  watch  you  as  you  are 
swept  along  by  the  tearing  stream — 


who  see  you  without  compunction 
cast  away  on  sandbanks  of  worldli- 
ness,  where  you  remain  till  you  be- 
come as  *' hard"  and  as  '^  fast "  as 
those  you  find  stranded  there  before 
you.  Here  your  nunds  become  pro- 
perly, or  ratiier  improperly,  opened. 
You  hear,  for  the  first  time,  to  your 
astonishment,  young  men  talked 
of  by  their  Christian  or  nicknames 
— ^their  domestic  life  canvassed, 
their  eligibility  discussed,  and  the 
varied  personal  experiences  through 
which  your  ''hard  and  fast"  friends 
have  passed,  related. 

Then,  better  prepared  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage,  you  start  again,  and 
venture  a  Uttle  on  your  own  ac- 
count What  bold  swimmers  you 
are  becoming  now  I  How  you  laugh 
at  and  defy  the  rocks  and  reefs 
upon  which  you  are  ultimately  des- 
tined to  split !  Already  you  look 
hack,  with  surprise  to  the  time  when 
almost  everything  you  heard  shock- 
ed you.  What  an  immense  amount 
of  unnecessary  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  since  then,  and  how  reck- 
lessly you  display  it !  Do  you  think 
it  has  softened  and  elevated  youl 
Do  you  think  the  moral  contact 
which  should  be  life-giving  to  those 
who  know  you,  benefits  ^emt 

It  is  not  true,  because  young  men 
behave  heartlessly,  that  you  must 
flirt  *'  in  self-defence,"  as  you  call  it 
When  a  warfare  of  this  kind  once 
begins,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  if  one  side  left  off, 
the  occupation  of  the  other  would 
be  gone.  If  you  want  to  revenge 
yourselves  on  these  fickle  youths — 
strike/  as  they  do  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Conceive  the 
wholesome  panic  you  would  cause, 
if  every  girl  in  London  bound  her- 
self not  to  flirt  for  the  entire  sea- 
son ! 

Unless  you  do  something  of  this 
kind  soon,  you  will  reverse  the 
whole  system  of  nature.  The  men 
will  be  the  candles,  and  you  the 
moths.  Thev  will  be  the  flowers, 
and  you  the  butterflies.  If  all  the 
brothers  in  London  persist  in  trying 
to  imitate  their  sisters,  and  all  the 
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sisten  ape  their  brothers,  what  a 
nice .  oonf  usion  we  ahall  arrive  at^ 
The  reason  I  preach  to  you  and  not 
to  them  now,  is,  because  I  think  I 
have  a  better  chance  with  the  mind 
of  a  masculine  young  woman  than 
a  feminine  young  man.  If  you  only 
knew  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
to  talk  sense  instead  of  that  inces- 
sant chaff,  you  would  read  a  litUe 
more.  I  don't  object  to  your  riding 
in  the  Park — ^the  abominable  consti- 
tution of  society  makes  it  almost 
the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
talking  to  those  you  like  without 
being  talked  about;  but  you  need 
not  rush  off  for  a  drive  in  the  car- 
riage immediately  after  lunch,  just 
because  you  aie  too  restless  to  stay 
at  home. 

First,  the  Park  and  young  men, 
then  lunch,  then  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove,  then  tea  and  young  men 
again,  then  dinner,  drums,  and 
balls,  and  young  men  to  three  a.il 
That  is  the  tread-wheel  you  have 
chosen  to  turn  without  the  smallest 


profit  to  yourself  or  any  one  else. 
If  I  seem  to  speak  strongly,  it  is 
because  my  heart  yearns  over  you. 
I  belonged  once  to  the  lavender- 
gloved  tribe  myself,  and  though  I 
have  long  since  abandoned  the 
hunting-grounds  of  my  youth,  I 
would  give  the  world  to  see  tiusm 
hai^y  and  innocent.  Moreo w,  I 
know  you  too  well  to  imagine  that 
I  have  written  a  word  whic&  wiU 
offend  you.  Far  from  itb  We 
shall  be  wanner  and  doeer  friends 
ever  after;  but  I  am  strongly 
afraid  Mamma  will  disapprove. 
8he  will  caU '  Piccadilly^  '« highly 
improper,"  and  say  that  it  is  a  book 
she  has  not  allowed  any  of  ^her 
girls"  to  read.  I  don't  want  to 
preach  disobedience ;  but  there  are 
modes  well  known  to  my  fair  young 
friends  of  reading  books  whidi 
Mamma  forbids,  and  I  tnist  l^t 
they  will  never  read  one  against 
her  wish  which  may  leave  a  more 
ii^urious  impression  upon  their 
minds  than  *  Piccadilly.' 
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NOTES  AND  NOTIONS  FROM  ITALY. 


'*  liO  Bgabello  cbe  &ftit6  a  salire 
Fa  il  primo  ad  esaer  roveadato." 


Thbbi  are  days  of  sorrow  and 
moonung  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  warlike  sabalpine  kingdonL 
Turin  veils  her  face  and  casts  ashes 
on  her  head,  for  her  glory  is  about 
to  go  forth  from  her  gat^  without 
prospect  of  return.  Other  cities 
haye  had  misfortunes  grieyous  to 
endure;  plague  and  pestilence  have 
depopulated  them,  Wbarians  have 
sacked  and  burned,  waters  have 
oyerwhelmed,  and  earthquakes 
have  overthrown  them;  but  from 
disasters  and  ruin  they  rose  again, 
prouder  and  more  stately  than 
before,  and  past  misfortune  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  vigour  of 
revival  and  the  sunshine  of  success. 
Turin  has  no  such  hope  to  console 
her  desolation.  Harder  to  bear 
than  the  greatest  of  those  calami- 
ties is  the  fate  that  now  befalls  her. 
After  being  the  head  of  the  comer, 
it  is  doubly  cruel  to  be  cast  down 
and  rejected  by  the  bmlder.  After 
having  been  for  centuries  the 
chosen  of  kings  and  courts  and 
senates,  it  is  grievous  to  dwindle 
into  the  insignificant  residence  of 
a  provincial  aristocracy.  All  these 
losses,  all  this  humiliation,  incurred 
by  no  fault,  but  due  to  merit, 
—  the  ungracious  guerdon  of 
loyalty,  valour,  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  because  Piedmont  has  been 
ever  loyal  to  its  kings,  valiant  in 
the  field,  stout-hearted  in  adversity, 
and  persevering  in  its  enterprises, 
that  Turin  now  finds  itself  on  the 
eve  of  decapitaHsation.  Virtue, 
says  the  moralist,  is  its  own  re- 
ward ;  and  amongst  men  such  may 
be  the  case,  but  here  is  a  flagrant 
proof  that  it  is  not  always  so  with 
dtiea. 

The  Piedmontese  have  been  call- 
ed the  English  of  Italy,  and  they 
have  certainly  long  been  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
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thanks  to  freedom,  religious  and 
civil,  and  to  its  natunJ  conse- 
quence, unrestricted  and  profitable 
intercourse  with  nations  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation.  The  refuge, 
after  1848,  of  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  intelligent  men  of 
other  parts  of  Italy,  Turin's  in- 
crease in  size  and  prosperity  has 
also  borne  testimony  to  the  bene- 
fits of  constitutional  government. 
Whilst  deploring  the  disastrous 
change  now  impending  over  her, 
one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  per- 
sistent conviction  the  Turinese 
have  cherished,  that  their  city 
would  continue  to  be  the  capitcd 
of  Italy  whole  and  united.  This 
might  have  been  possible,  had  the 
peninsula  accrued  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  by  right  of  conquest  Con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  ^e 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  formed, 
it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
its  numerous  famous  cities  should 
be  content,  one  and  all,  to  waive 
their  claims  and  dofif  their  bonnets 
before  a  traditionless  town  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
with  inhabitants  only  semi-Itidian, 
and  whose  habitual  discourse  is  in 
a  harsh  and  barbarous  patois.  Such 
an  expectation  could  hardly,  one 
would  think,  survive  calm  reflec- 
tion. Before  Rome,  it  is  trae, 
Turin  bowed  her  head  and  declared 
her  readiness  to  resign  her  suprem- 
acy. But  the  transfer  to  the 
Capitol  was  a  remote  contingency ; 
who  could  tell  what  time  woxdd 
elapse  ere  the  tricolor  should 
wave  over  the  city  of  the  Caesars  ? 
Turin  has  been  ccJled  upon  for  an 
earlier  sacrifice,  and,  great  though 
it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  compensation  has  already 
been  a£Ebrded.  It  is  no  small  glory 
to  have  been  the  armed  hand, 
civilised  and  liberating,  which  has 
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drawn  together  the  severed  por-- 
tions  of  the  fairest  of  European 
lands,  which  has  combined  into 
one  state  Tuscany  and  the  Sicilies, 
Lombardy  and  the  Romagna,  ex- 
tending to  them  all  the  benefits  of 
example,  and  inspiring  even  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  Neapolitan 
with  a  sense  of  his  inferiority  and 
a  desire  for  improvement.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in 
Southern  Italy  is  the  progress  of 
education — ^many  schooLs  now  open 
and  well  attended,  where  lately 
scarcely  one  was  to  be  found. 
This  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  up- 
on, but  still,  for  Piedmont,  and 
especially  for  Turin,  the  change 
of  capital  is  hard  to  bear,  the 
more  so  as  it  was  decided  only 
two  years  ago  that,  until  Rome 
should  be  acquired,  Turin  was  the 
most  fitting  seat  of  government. 
If  Tuscany  be  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  poetry  and  art.  Piedmont 
is  no  less  celebrated  for  the  mili- 
tary virtues  and  exploits  of  its 
princes  and  people.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  steel  and  steam,  when  the 
sword  is  more  often  in  request  than 
the  lyre  and  the  easel,  especially  in 
a  country  whose  very  existence  is 
still  disputed,  and  whose  nearest 
neighbour  is  a  powerful  foe.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  arsenal 
rather  than  the  picture-gallery 
claims  the  presence  of  a  soldier- 
sovereign.  Cialdini's  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  strategical  advantages 
of  Florence  find  opponents  amongst 
Italian  generals  not  less  experienced 
than  himself,  and  whose  military 
education  has  been  more  regular 
than  his.  In  short,  the  Piedmontese 
have  much  to  urge  against  the 
change,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  dispute  its  propriety  and  jus- 
tice. The  contrivers  of  the  Conven* 
tion,  the  Minghetti  Ministry,  might 
have  found  it  difficult  fully  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
city  for  the  loss  of  rank  about  to 
befall  it ;  but  they  should  at  least 
have  endeavoured  to  break  the 
news  to  them  gently,  and  to  spare 


them  the  shock  of  a  sudden  an- 
nouncement. If  they  thought 
themselves  justified  in  concluding 
a  convention  of  which  the  change  of 
capital  was  a  condition,  without  con- 
sulting Parliament  as  to  whether 
that  condition  were  a  proper  one, 
they  should  have  taken  measnieB 
to  conciliate  public  opinion.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done— -not 
so  much  as  a  newspaper  article  in 
any  of  the  numerous  journals  then 
subsidised  with  the  funds  of  the 
State.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute how  the  news  got  out.  Ab 
many  believe,  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  Lection  at  ParLs,  a 
protSge  of  Cavour*s,  and  who  in 
September  last  was  doing  duty  at 
the  Italian  Foreign  Office,  conunn- 
nicated  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  tiie 
editor  of  a  Turin  morning  paper. 
The  Secretary  and  the  editor  are 
both  Jews,  and  a  considerable  in- 
timacy existed  between  them.  Ac- 
cording to  another  and  more  accre- 
dited version,  Minghetti  himself, 
with  characteristic  levity  and  want 
of  foresight,  authorised  the  paUi- 
cation  of  the  change  of  capital, 
which  was  suddenly  announced  by 
the  halfpenny  journal  referred  to. 
One  morning  the  Turinese  read  at 
every  street  corner  the  totally  un- 
expected intelligence  that  their  capi- 
tal was  to  be  reduced  to  a  provincial 
town.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  the  story  circulated  at  cer- 
tain Turinese  tea-tables,  to  the  effect 
that  the  King's  favourite,  the  wdl- 
known  Rosina,  to  whom  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  privately  married, 
taunted  an  uncivil  shopkeeper  with 
the  coming  change.  By  whomso- 
ever first  betrayed,  the  news  came 
out  abruptly,  and  the  shock  was 
electric.  But  there  was  no  dang» 
of  serious  disturbances  as  its  con- 
sequence, and  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  authorities,  of  the  poltroonery 
of  some  and  the  folly  of  othfars, 
that  Turin's  streets  were  stained 
with  blood.  "Who  would  have 
supposed,"  a  member  of  the  late 
Cabinet  was  heard  to  say,  ''that 
the  Turinese  would  have  risen  id 
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insnirecdon  ?"  They  did  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  there  was  not  an  at- 
tempt at  a  barricade,  and  not  a 
fireurm  was  captured  from  the  riot- 
ers, if  such  they  may  be  called, 
who  were  chiefly  mere  lads  urged  on 
by  a  small  number  of  mischievous 
democratic  agents,  and  whose  ut- 
most misdeeds  consisted  in  a  few 
shouts  and  volleys  of  stones.  In 
the  days  of  Cavour  a  more  serious 
demonstration  was  met  by  a  glance 
from  the  window,  a  smile,  and  the 
jest,  "My  Turinese  are  merry  to- 
night." But  Cavour  was  of  differ- 
ent stuff  from  the  Minghettis,  Pe- 
ruzzis,  and  Spaventas.  Such  mea- 
sures as  were  taken  were  calculated 
rather  to  provoke  and  irritate  than 
to  soothe. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  efferves- 
cence to  subside  of  itself,  as  it 
would  have  done,  gendarmes  were 
suffered  and  encouraged  to  fire  on 
the  people.  Numerous  victims  tes- 
tified to  the  combined  cowardice, 
incapacity,  and  recklessness  of  hu- 
man life  which  disting^shed  some 
of  the  men  highest  in  authority  at 
that  disastrous  conjuncture.  The 
shameful  and  most  unnecessary 
massacres  of  the  21st  and  22d  of 
September  will  long  be  remembered 
with  indignation  and  rage  in  Turin, 
where  they  cost  the  Ministers  their 
places  and  the  King  his  popularity. 

Turning  from  these  melancholy 
memories,  let  us  enter  a  room  whose 
aspect  is  probably  familiar  to  not  a 
few  who  read  these  pages.  A  spa- 
cious oblong  hall,  overloaded  with 
decoration  in  the  most  superlative 
modem  Italian  style.  The  walls 
disappear  under  colour  and  gilding, 
corpulent  Cupids  clamber  and  gam- 
bol over  them  in  all  directions,  rest- 
ing upon  arabesques  and  clinging  to 
garlands,  whilst  verdant  dragons 
rear  themselves  amongst  wreaths  of 
roses.  The  arched  embrasures  of  the 
windows,  which,  owing  to  the  near 
approach  of  adjacent  walls,  admit, 
at  the  brightest  season,  only  a  sub- 
dued light,  are  profusely  gilt,  and 
partly  filled  with  crimson  draperies. 
The  decorators  were  evidently  re- 


solved to  leave  no  plain  surface 
whereon  to  rest  the  eye  :  waUs  and 
ceiling  alike  are  crowded  with 
figures,  flowers,  fanciful  borders, 
and  elaborate  adornments,  until  the 
beholder  is  dazzled  and  bewildered, 
and  suffers  his  weary  gaze  to  fall 
upon  the  floor,  or  to  stray  through 
the  window  to  the  time-stained  and 
weather-worn  walls,  balconies,  and 
external  staircases  of  the  unpretend- 
ing dwellings  outside.  Only  a  pro- 
fessional gilder  could  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  that 
has  been  expended  upon  those  walls 
and  cornices ;  the  carmine  upon  the 
cheeks  of  the  Cupids  would  supply 
the  whole  corps  de  ballet  of  the 
Teatro  Begio  for  a  long  season  ; 
rumour  tells  of  the  enormous  sums, 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  francs, 
that  have  been  disbursed  to  the 
cunning  artists  and  artificers  who 
have  made  this  great  saloon  the 
gaudiest  in  Europe.  The  triumph 
of  their  art,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
their  achievements,  is  displayed  up- 
on the  ceiling,  where  all  the  gods 
of  Olympus  are  assembled  at  their 
revels ;  where  Jupiter  quaffs  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe,  whilst  jeal- 
ous Juno  bends  her  brows,  and  the 
bird  of  Jove,  red  lightning  in  its 
clutch,  seems  to  menace  the  mor- 
tals assembled  below.  It  is  towards 
six  of  the  clock ;  dinner  is  in  full 
progress  at  Trombetta's;  the  ses- 
sion is  at  its  height;  the  hotel  is 
full  to  its  very  roof,  partly  with 
passing  foreigners,  but  still  more 
with  the  senators  and  deputies 
who  have  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Down  the  centre 
of  the  vast  room  runs  the  long  table 
d^hdte,  prolonged  by  cross  tables  at 
the  further  end,  and  showing  not  a 
single  vacant  place.  The  hall  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  rows 
of  small  tables  along  each  of  its 
sides,  and  at  these  dine  solitary 
guests,  or  groups  of  from  two  to 
four  persons.  The  gilt  chandeliers 
suspended  from  the  roof  and  dis- 
tributed profusely  round  the  room 
flame  with  gas,  whilst  a  huge  vase 
in  the  middle  of  the  table  supports 
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a  system  of  wazlights.  It  is  tlie 
busiest  hour  of  the  day ;  culinary 
furnaces  are  in  full  blast ;  a  regi« 
ment  of  slim  black-coated  waiters 
glide  swiftly  and  noiselessly  about 
the  room,  or  hover  round  the  table 
d^hdte^  watchful  for  the  wants  of 
the  guests.  If  you  have  been  long 
enough  in  Turin  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  carte  du  pays^ 
the  company  assembled  furnishes 
materials  for  amusing  study  and 
observation.  Neglecting  the  often- 
described  English  groups,  imme- 
diately recognisable  by  the  beards 
of  the  gentlemen  and  the  flat, 
smooth  hair  of  the  ladies,  former- 
ly a  foreign,  but  now  exclusively 
an  English  style,  let  us  limit  our- 
selves to  the  Italian  element. 
One  finds  plenty  of  names  of  an- 
cient fame,  some  of  them  borne  by 
men  of  mark.  Here  are  scions  of 
old  nobility  from  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Genoa,  whose  patronymics 
figure  in  many  a  gorgeous  page 
of  Italian  history,  crowded  with 
narratives  of  war  and  enterprise  of 
revel  and  tourney.  One  almost 
wonders  to  see  what  humdrum 
prosaic  personages  these  inheritors 
of  great  names  and  far-descended 
titles  in  many  instances  are,  and  to 
find  the  sages  and  warriors  of  the 
middle  ages  dwindled  into  prosy 
deputies  and  puny  carpet-knights. 
Here,  from  Naples,  are  princes  by 
the  half-score,  many  of  whom  would 
be  puzzled  to  show  the  whereabout 
of  their  principalities,  but  who  are 
doubtless  great  men  in  their  own 
land,  although  they  may  scarcely 
have  been  heard  of  out  of  it.  Now 
and  then  one  hears  a  name  which 
brings  a  flood  of  associations  to 
one's  memory.  Here,  for  example, 
sits  a  calm  and  gentlemanlike 
senator  from  Florence  whose  name 
is  Strozzi,  and  one  is  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  his  great 
ancestor  Filippo,  the  Rothschild  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  died  for  the 
liberties  of  Florence  after  thrice 
enduring  the  torture.  Near  the 
gentle  and  refined-looking  bearer 


of  this  sreat  name  sits  a  yoong 
man  with  an  eminently  Italian 
physiognomy,  Gherardesca,  direct 
descendant  of  that  Ugolino  who 
perished  with  his  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons  in  the  Tower  of  Famine 
at  Pisa.  Further  on,  in  a  little  (dd 
man,  you  see  the  owner  of  tiioee 
fairy  islands  in  Lake  Maggiore, 
Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre,  where 
one  feels  transported  to  the  luxu- 
riant tropics;  he  too  boasts  of  a 
great  ancestor,  the  saintly  Carlo 
Borromeo.  There  has  becoi  a  hot 
discussion  in  the  Lower  Chamber  to- 
day, and  the  conversation  at  table, 
at  least  among  a  dozen  depaties, 
chiefly  relates  to  it,  and  is  of  a 
most  animated  character.  Tonder 
sits  one  who  knows  eveiybody, 
and  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
talk;  an  old  man  seCToingly,  but 
looking  older  than  he  really  is ; 
a  pleasing  face,  with  weak  eyes, 
often  blinking  as  if  distreased 
by  light  to  which  they  had  long 
been  unused;  a  gentle,  genial, 
suffering  expression  which  enlists 
sympathy,  and  almost  excites  com- 
passion. He  takes  much  snuff;  his 
voice  is  weak  and  hoarse,  and  fre- 
quently broken  by  a  deep  cough. 
It  is  not  with  impunity  that  eleven 
years  are  passed  in  Neapolitan  pri- 
sons. Carlo  Poerio,  condemned 
on  the  evidence  of  suborned  wit- 
nesses, was  fettered  to  a  gaOey- 
slave,  and  wore  a  chain  wei^ 
ing  fifteen  English  pounds,  Hke  a 
common  felon.  One  wonders  to 
see  no  bitterness  in  the  benign  face 
of  the  prisoner  of  Montesarchio, 
but  one  discerns  in  the  placid  lin- 
eaments more  capability  of  patient 
endurance  than  energy  or  m^ital 
power.  The  amiable  and  loqnaci- 
ons  old  gentleman  glides  gently 
down  the  vale  of  age.  He  would 
be  better  at  Naples  inhaling  its 
soft  breezes  than  in  this  harsh 
and  cloudy  climate,  but  he  is 
used  to  self-sacrifice,  and  duty 
detains  him  at  Turin.  Not  far 
from  him  sits  Lacaita,  also  from 
Naples,  but  well  known  in  £ng- 
land,  which  he  dearly  loves  and 
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warmly  admires.  He  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  admirable  results 
of  £nglish  principles,  habits,  and 
thoughts,  engrafted  upon  the  warm, 
impressionable,  and  perceptive  na- 
ture of  the  southern  Italian.  Near 
him  sit  several  Tuscan  deputies, 
in  whom  the  keen  observer  re- 
marks a  degree  of  mental  balance 
and  calm  judgment  generally  defi- 
.  cient  in  the  more  impulsive  and 
volatile  Neapolitans.  Those  gen- 
tlemen, with  characteristic  courtesy, 
suppress  all  outward  signs  of  joy 
and  exultation  at  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  their  beautiful  FJo- 
rence.  Here  is  an  Italian  ad- 
miral, fat,  fair,  and  bald ;  and 
near  to  him  a  slender,  handsome 
aide-de-camp  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  His  friends  point 
him  out  as  the  mirror  of  honour, 
the  personification  of  modem  chiv- 
alry; and  the  passing  stranger  is 
struck  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
face  and  the  wondrous  depth  of 
those  large  lustrous  eyes.  There 
are  not  a  few  ex-ministers  at  the 
table,  and  amongst  them  the  late 
Premier  Minghetti,  a  well-inten- 
tioned man  of  some  cleverness,  but 
by  no  means  of  the  stuff  of  which 
prime-ministers  are  generally  made, 
and  whose  sanguine  temperament 
and  administrative  incapacity  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  plunge  Italy 
into  her  present  difficulties.  Some 
of  the  groups  at  the  side-tables  are 
not  without  interest.  Eveiy  day  a 
soUtary  old  man,  with  long  white 
hair  and  feeble  gait,  comes  noiseless- 
ly into  the  room,  and  places  himself 
at  the  same  small  table,  command- 
ing a  view  of  all  the  guests;  but 
though  he  wears  spectacles  to  assist 
his  dim  sight,  he  does  not  seem  to 
heed  the  animated  groups  inces- 
santly passing  before  him.  The 
pale  high  forehead  and  the  delicate 
oval  face,  with  its  pointed  white 
beard,  recall  a  portrait  by  Vandyke, 
and  in  this  venerable  gentleman, 
the  type  of  an  Italian  courtier,  we 
see  an  aged  likeness  of  Charles  L 
Family  misfortunes  have  left  him 
impoverished  and  alone,  and  he 


may  be  seen  every  evening  at 
the  theatre,  a  touching  picture  of 
dignified,  refined,  and  lonely  old 
age. 

Pass  we  to  the  next  table.  There 
two  men  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  are  dining  heartily  and  cheer- 
fully, chatting  and  smiling  like  per- 
sons who  are  at  no  loss  for  topics 
interesting  alike  to  both.  One  is 
dark  and  soldierly -looking,  with 
shining  black  hair  cut  rather  short, 
and  beginning  to  wear  away  at  the 
crown,  with  shaven  cheeks  and 
black  mustache  and  beard.  His 
nose  is  prominent,  his  style  of  physi- 
ognomy handsome  but  rather  coarse, 
his  expression  energetic  and  decid- 
ed rather  than  amiable  and  good- 
tempered,  his  complexion,habitually 
florid  and  sunburnt,  has  now  a  dulL 
red  flush,  due  probably  to  dinner 
and  the  heat  of  the  room.  His 
companion  is  a  slender  man  with 
rather  small  features,  tanned  by 
weather,  quiet  and  gentlemanlike 
in  manner.  He  wears  a  long  coat 
buttoned  high,  with  *  a  gold  chain 
meandering  outside  it ;  he  has  no 
mustaches,  and  the  general  style 
of  his  dress,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  collar  of  thick  greyish 
whisker  that  completely  surrounds 
his  face,  gives  him  much  the  look  of 
an  EngUshman — at  least  as  many 
Englishmen  appeared  some  ten 
years  ago,  before  the  practice  of 
wearing  the  full  beard  became  so 
generally  adopted  amongst  them. 
In  fact,  as  a  Frenchman  was  one 
day  heard  to  remark  of  this  gentle- 
man, '^  II  a  Fair  plus  Anglais  que 
les  Anglais,"  and  might  be  put  in 
the  same  category  with  a  well- 
known  Anglomaniac  Austrian  dip- 
lomatist, who,  having  been  vitu- 
perated as  an  Englishman  by  a 
street  boy  he  had  accidentally  run 
against,  gave  the  lad  a  dollar  for 
the  compliment.  Persons  who  have 
seen  them  will  probably  recognise 
in  the  above  pen-and-ink  portraits 
the  most  rising  general  and  the 
most  distinguished  admiral  Italy 
possesses,  and  will  write  under 
the  sketch  the  names  of  Cialdini 
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and  Fersano.  The  former  lately 
won  parliamentary  fame  by  a  speech 
which  took  the  country  by  sur- 
prise, few  having  suspected  the 
oratorical  powers  of  the  dashing 
and  successful  soldier.  The  speech, 
which  had  manifestly  been  studied, 
was  a  clever  and  effective  produc- 
tion, and  it  won  the  more  applause 
because  it  proclaimed  truths  which 
others  had  feared  to  utter,  and  be- 
cause it  was  spoken  in  a  parliament 
where  long-winded  talkers  abound, 
but  where  eloquence  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Not  far  from  the  two  officers, 
the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Yisconti  Yenosta,  dines  opposite  to 
Jacini,  the  present  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  is  about  to  leave 
for  Florence  on  business  connected 
with  the  coming  change  of  capital 
Yenosta  is  a  tall  fair  man  from  the 
Yalteline,  who  looks  more  like  a 
German  than  an  Italian.  He  is 
remarkably  quiet  in  manner  and 
sober  in  gestures  for  one  bom  south 
of  the  Alps.  His  character  stands 
high  for  disinterestedness  and  pa- 
triotism ;  and  although  not  respon- 
sible for  the  errors  of  his  former 
colleagues,  he  has  chivalrously  taken 
upon  himself  a  share  of  the  odium 
cast  upon  them,  and  manfully  de- 
fended them  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  abilities  are  good, 
and  he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  change  of  capital 
There  are  persons  in  Turin  who 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  at  no 
distant  date  he  will  again  hold  the 
seals  of  office,  possibly  in  a  govern- 
ment of  which  Cialdini  will  also  be 
a  member. 

The  sole  beauty  of  Turin  is  its 
glorious  Alpine  range,  which  is 
sometimes  covered  with  snow  as 
early  as  October.  Later  in  the 
year,  when  the  heavy  fogs  roll 
away  from  the  city,  the  stranger  is 
startled  to  see  a  towering  bulwark 
of  snow  rising  between  him  and 
northern  Europe.  Marvellous  and 
entrancing  are  the  effects  of  sunlight 
upon  these  undulating  masses  when 
seen  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  clear 


brilliant  day;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  only  four  hours  in  the 
railway  will  bear  one  away  from 
these  frozen  peaks  to  Qenoa  on 
the  radiant  Mediterranean  and  to 
the  palm-trees  of  the  Riviera. 
Turin  seems  Italian  only  to  those 
who  have  just  crossed  the  mountain 
barrier;  to  the  traveller  from  the 
south.  Piedmont  appears  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Few  linger 
in  her  capital  longer  than  to  repoee 
after  the  passage  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
or  to  prepare  to  encounter  it.  Yet 
Turin  can  boast  of  a  few  collections 
which  would  be  deemed  well  worth 
inspection  anywhere  but  on  the 
borders  of  the  promised  land  of  the 
sight-seer.  The  Egyptian  Museum 
is  a  treasure  to  the  learned ;  there 
is  an  interesting  and  extremely 
well-arranged  armoury,  and  the 
gallery  of  paintings  contains  some 
choice  specimens  of  Hembrandt» 
Paul  Yeronese,  and  Albania  and 
even  claims  the  possession  of  a 
genuine  Raphael,  the  Madonna 
della  Tenda;  but  comparatively 
few  visit  them.  The  eager  tourist, 
bound  for  Florence  and  Rome,  re- 
serves his  enthusiasm  for  their  re- 
nowned galleries,  whilst  those  who 
are  going  home  are  satiated  with  art, 
and  are  thankful  to  spare  the  aching 
eyes  and  overloaded  brain.  The 
style  of  Turin  is  essentially  prosaic 
and  uninteresting;  and,  although 
its  arcades  are  a  purely  Italian  feat- 
ure, it  does  not  look  like  the  thresh- 
old of  that  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful country,  whose  pre-eminent 
loveliness  has  ever  be^n  her  dis- 
tinction and  misfortune.  Still  one 
must  mount  into  remote  antiquity 
to  find  the  origin  of  Turin,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Taurini, 
a  ligurian  tribe.  The  vicissitudes 
of  ages  have  swept  away  all  traces 
of  the  occupation  by  the  Romans, 
except  a  wall  which  is  flanked  by 
two  towers,  and  forms  part  of  a 
building  now  known  as  11  Palaso 
dei  due  Torre;  formerly  it  served 
as  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  was 
named  the  Porta  Palatina;  while 
from  a  tradition  which  cannot  be 
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traced,  tlM  eommon  people  call  it 
the  Prison  of  OvidL  Turin  was  a 
maiquisate  daring  the  middle  ages, 
bat  was  so  often  sacked  and  ravaged 
that  only  one  specimen  of  medieval 
architecture  remains,  the  Palazzo 
Madama,  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
Castello.  Mach  of  the  old  simpli- 
city of  this  building  was  destroyed 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  mother  of  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
whose  residence  it  was.  With  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  period,  she  de- 
corated the  severe  old  pile  with 
what  the  Italians  call  a  "  mfgestic 
facade''  of  marble  columns  and 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  entirely 
built  up  two  of  the  towers.  The 
eastern  side  escaped  renovation, 
and  the  eye,  wearied  with  the  eter- 
nal uniformity  of  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Tunn,  reposes  gratefully 
upon  the  discoloured  moss-grown 
wall  and  the  two  picturesque  medi- 
eval towers  which  remain.  The 
whole  building  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  early  in  the  present 
century.  A  gallery  which  connect- 
ed it  with  the  Boyal  Palace  was 
palled  down,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  level  the  Palazzo  Madama  and 
fill  up  the  venerable  moat,  in  order 
to  lay  the  square  completely  open. 
Fortunately  Napoleon  had  the  good 
taste  to  oppose  such  an  act  of  bar- 
barism, and  the  Senate  of  the  king- 
dom now  meets  in  the  great  hall, 
while  the  reception-rooms  have  been 
tamed  into  a  temporary  picture- 
gallery  for  the  collection  already 
alluded  to.  Although  Turin,  as  we 
have  said,  has  little  pretensions  in 
the  way  of  art  or  antiquity,  it 
is  close  to  the  loveliest  valleys  and 
mountains  in  the  world,  where  the 
blae  skies  of  the  south  combine 
with  the  grand  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land. If  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains  freezes  the  city 
in  winter,  and  brings  fog,  rain,  and 
drizzle  in  autumn,  it  faciUtates  the 
most  delightful  excursions  in  spring 
and  summer  among  the  scarcely 
known  vallejrs  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps ;  and  the 
lover  of  nature  will  always  associ- 


ate Turin,  in  spite  of  its  own  un- 
attmctiveness,  with  his  pleasantest 
recollections  of  Italy. 

The  time  is  past,  however,  for  the 
exclusive  contemplation  of  scenery 
or  study  of  art.  It  must  be  a  nar- 
row mind  which  can  bound  its  sym- 
pathies at  this  time  within  such  re- 
stricted limits.  Other  and  greater 
interests  have  sprung  up  m  the 
land  so  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
museum  for  the  studious.  A  whole 
nation  has  arisen  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries,  a  slumber  mistaken  for 
death,  eager  to  give  the  lie  to  .the 
detractors  who  pronounced  it  ut- 
terly defunct,  and  fit  only  to  supply 
Europe  with  singers  and  scene- 
painters. 

Even  the  capabilities  of  the  race 
have  been  doubted.  So  low  had 
the  modem  Italians  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  that  the  posnbility 
of  their  regeneration  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  much  has  been  written 
to  prove  that  they  are  utterly  effete, 
that  having  reached  their  highest 
development  they  have  fulfilled 
their  appointed  destiny,  and,  worn 
out,  will  gradually  fade  away  before 
the  advances  of  younger  and  more 
vigorous  members  of  the  human 
family.  This  view,  however,  is 
chiefly  taken  by  mere  votaries  of 
art,  who  hold  all  other  progress 
cheaply,  who  estimate  the  great- 
ness of  nations  according  to  their  ^ 
artistic  development,  and  who  grow 
eloquent  when  they  descant  upon 
the  famous  times  of  the  Medici, 
forgetful  or  regardless  that  Italy's 
most  glorious  period  of  painting 
and  sculpture  was  also  that  of  the 
grossest  superstition  and  most  de- 
graded mom  and  social  condition. 
Her  patrons  were  often  profligate 
tyrants,  and  the  narrowest  bigotry 
was  sometimes  the  source  of  her 
artist's  purest  inspirations.  In  fact, 
since  faith  in  her  Church  has  de- 
clined, no  source  of  inspiration 
seems  to  have  remained  to  her. 
Her  religion  and  her  rulers  reduced 
her  to  a  lethargy  in  which  she 
quietly  dozed  on  for  centuries,  while 
^e  foreigner  made  her  a  battle- 
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field,  and  fought  about  and  diflmen^ 
bered  her  at  his  pleasure.    Mean- 
while other  and  less  gifted  nations 
have  outstripped  her  in  her  own 
art&     Her  people  are  not  less  en- 
dowed by  nature  than  formerly, 
but  there  is  no  culture,  no  elevated 
standard  of  excellence,  no  spur  to 
perfection.    Taste  abounds;  every- 
body has  it ;  it  is  the  birthright  of 
the  whole  people  and  an  inalien- 
able part  of  their  nature,  but  they 
turn  it  to  no  account,  and  one  comes 
to  the  land  of  myrtles  and  roses  to 
find  no  gardens,  and  to  the  birth- 
place of  song  to  find  no  music.    In 
proportion  as    nature    has    been 
bountiful,  man  has  been  heedless. 
How  far  representative  institutions 
will  tend  to  develop  the  peculiar 
capabilities  of  the  race,  remains  to 
be  seen ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  degree  of  moral  excellence 
and  material  prosperity  that  have 
never  existed  before,  and  that  seem 
unfortunately  opposed  to  the  con- 
ditions   most    favourable   to    art. 
Italians,  however,  must  not  be  judg- 
ed by  the  severe  English  standard. 
Their  temperament  is  essentially 
artistic  and  sensuous;  it  repudi- 
ates toil,  and  demands  time  for 
pure  sensation.      They  are  vehe- 
ment, impulsive,  and  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, shrinking  from  a  single  word 
of  censure,  and  greedy  of  praise. 
He  who  would  be  accounted  their 
friend  must  never  find  a  fault,  but 
approve  without  qualification.  This 
weakness  is  particularly  visible  in 
their  political  life.    They  are  not 
content  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  all  Europe  that  they  have  done  a 
great  deal ;  they  like  to  be  told  that 
they  have  attained  perfection.  Their 
craving  for  flattery  and  dread  of 
blame  have  destroyed  all  criticism. 
The  Italians  deal  only  in  eulogy, 
and 'their  language  has  shared  in 
the  general  decline  ;  it  has  lost  its 
vigour,  become  wordy,  illogical,  and 
inexact — the  natural  result  of  the 
purposeless  lives  and  tame  insin- 
cerity of  those  who  have  used  and 
moulded  it  since  the  days  of  Dante. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  various 


Italian  states,  however,  has  already 
produced  a  change,  which  may  be 
detected  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Chambers.  A  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous dialect  is  being  created  by  the 
general  adoption  of  words  hitiioto 
confined  to  this  or  that  provinoe. 
Doubtless  the  very  character  of  the 
language  will  undergo  a  transf  onnft- 
tion  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  new 
thoughts  and  principles.  With  re- 
spect for  troth  will  come  ezactitode 
of  expression;  promptitude  and 
businesslike  habits  will  beget  terse- 
ness and  vigour,  to  the  exclusion  of 
voluminous  and  inflated  phrases  of 
little  or  no  signification. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  hawet 
classes  of  Italians,  and  in  the  south- 
em  provinces,  where,  in  1860,  only 
one  hundred  and  thixteen  in  a  thoor 
sand  could  read,  the  proportion  is 
rapidly  rising.  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  as  yet  an  equal  improvement 
amongst  the  upper  dasaes.  Inter- 
course with  other  nations  will  of 
necessity  enlighten  them  in  time, 
but  the  whole  system  of  education 
must  be  changed,  and  a  different  esti- 
mate set  upon  the  value  of  mental 
cultivation,  ere  Italian  noblemen, 
as  a  class,  can  take  their  place  among 
men  of  enlightened  minds  and  no- 
ble a^irations  in  other  countries ; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  inane 
and  frivolous  than  the  livee  of  the 
women,  who,  themselves  subject  to 
priestly  authority,  too  often  exercise 
a  baneful  influence  over  the  men  of 
their  families.  The  early  youth  of 
a  girl  of  the  upper  clsss  is  passed  in 
a  convent  or  under  harassing  and 
unnecessary  restrictions.  Scarcely 
any  intercourse  is  pennitted  with 
young  people  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
in  fact,  to  secure  a  good  marriage, 
a  young  lady  ought  to  be  kept  al- 
most in  complete  seclusion.  Mean- 
while, it  often  happens  that  a  high- 
spirited  girl  employs  her  whole  in- 
telligence in  deceiving  her  mother 
and  evading  her  vigilance.  Matches 
are  sometimes  made  by  signs  in  the 
streets,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
parraits,  to  whom  it  has  never  oo- 
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curred  to  substitute  principles  for 
espionage.  As  may  be  expected, 
onoe  freed  by  marriage  from  the 
thnaJdom  of  girlhood,  a  career  of 
foUy,  and  often  of  vice,  is  ran  by 
women  naturally  gifted  with  every 
capability  of  making  good  wives, 
good  mothers,  and  exemplary  mem- 
bers of  society,  had  they  but  had  a 
rational  training  and  a  fair  share  of 
enjoyment  before  they  were  mar- 
ri^  to  a  man  chosen  by  their  family, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  themselves. 
The  strong  love  of  Italians  for  chil- 
dren often  exercises  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  many  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  devoted  to  her  children 
with  an  abnegation  of  self  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in 
the  homes  of  domestic  England. 
If  there  be  no  children,  the  theatre 
is  the  only  resource ;  the  husband 
prefers  his  caf6,  or  devotes  himself 
to  a  reii^iing  belle  in  another  box ; 
so  the  wife  is  escorted  by  his  friend 
— Whence  the  origin  of  the  now  some- 
what unfashionable  appendage  of 
the  cavcUiere  aerverUe,  One  is  star- 
tled to  hear  well-known  scandalous 
stories  of  the  leaders  of  society, 
who,  scarcely  repentant  of  the  sins 
of  their  youth,  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  devotion  and  their  evenings 
in  receptions  or  the  never-palling 
theatre.  The  tone  in  which  immo- 
rality is  spoken  of  indicates  only  too 
truly  the  low  standard  of  the  whole 
country;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  even  in  this  particular  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  However,  there  is 
little  or  no  m^ital  culture;  for- 
merly, at  Naples,  the  women  of  the 
middle  class  were  kept  ignorant 
upon  principle ;  they  were  not 
taught  to  write,  lest  they  should 
communicate  with  their  lovers.  In 
Northern  Italy  they  have  always 
been  more  advanced,  and  it  is  a 
carious  fact  that,  in  Turin,  where 
the  language  is  chiefly  compounded 
of  Italian  and  Provencal,  two  old 
romances  of  chivalry  are  reprinted 
every  year,  and  are  the  favourite 
literature  of  the  people.     Among 


the  higher  class  these  romances  are 
unknown;  no  book  ever  cumbers 
the  tables  except  a  'Journal  des 
Modes,'  or  an  occasional  French 
novel.  Art  and  literature  are  never 
spoken  of  in  society,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Tauchnitz  novel  would 
give  a  lady  the  dreaded  reputation 
of  a  6a«  bleu. 

A  strong  line  of  demarcation 
exists  among  the  men.  The  man 
of  science  or  letters  does  not,  as 
with  us,  mingle  in  general  society, 
but  keeps  to  his  class,  and  shrinks 
from  the  unlearned  and  ungenial 
aristocrat.  It  is  not  pride  and  ex- 
clusiveness  that  here  sunder  classes 
as  in  Germany,  for  the  Italian 
nobleman  is  afliable  to  everybody, 
and  the  high-bom  lady  chats  with 
her  coachman,  and  calls  her  maid 
^^figlia  mia"  Uncongeniality  is 
the  real  barrier  that  divides  society. 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  in 
Italy  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
violent  admiration  of  everything 
French.  In  a  nation  aspiring  to  be 
free  and  constitutional,  her  repre> 
sentatives  constantly  quote  French 
history  and  French  precedents  even 
in  the  Chambers,  but  rarely  allude 
to  those  of  England,  whose  institu- 
tions they  profess  to  imitate.  It 
might  have  been  well  for  Italy 
if,  before  attempting  constitution- 
al government,  she  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  enlighten- 
ed  despotism  under  a  ruler  who 
would  have  governed  her  resolutely 
for  her  good,  until  she  was  trained 
into  governing  herself.  Even  the 
hated  Austrians  have  left  beneficial 
effects  behind  them  in  Lombardy, 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets 
and  the  superior  decency  of  public 
habits.  In  truth,  one  is  hourly 
amazed  and  disgusted  by  the  coarse 
and  filthy  practices  of  a  people  cer- 
tainly not  deficient  in  refinement 
of  nature,  and  sing^ilarly  endued 
with  courtesy  and  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others ;  but  strange 
inconsistencies  meet  one  at  every 
turn.  Most  of  the  books  written 
about  Italy  give  only  one  side  of 
the  picture;  her  fatal  beauty  be- 
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wilders  the  jadgment ;  the  deceit 
and  falsehood  of  her  children  are 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  their  grace 
and  attractiveness ;  their  rags  and 
dirt  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
country  where  so  many  come  only 
to  seek  pictorial  effects.  People 
travel  less  in  quest  of  truth  than 
of  enjoyment,  and  when  distance 
lends  her  moai  oidiaatDMnty  ervea 
the  drawbacks  which  could  not  be 
ignored  when  absolutely  present, 
fade  from  the  memory  altogether. 
The  result  has  been  deplorable  for 
Italy.  She  has  become  accustomed 
to  extravagant  eulogium,  and  spoil- 
ed by  indiscriminate  praise;  and 
she  refuses  to  believe  that  her  pres- 
tige is  entirely  due  to  the  glory  of 
the  past,  and  to  that  marvellous 
natural  beauty  which  owes  nothing 
to  man,  and  which  man,  with  all 
his  vices  and  corruptions,  is  still 
powerless  to  impair. 

The  Italians  have  been  consid- 
ered the  moral  antipodes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  yet  there  are  strong 
points  of  resemblance  between  the 
races,  and  as  strong  dissimilarities 
between  the  former  and  their  Gallic 
neighbours.  Simple,  natural,  and 
absolutely  free  from  all  attempts  at 
theatrical  effect  in  their  language 
and  manners,  they  are  singularly 
sympathetic,  and  one  feels  for  their 
failings  much  the  same  indulgence 
extended  to  those  of  children.  In- 
deed it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
the  old  governments  either  kept 
the  people  in  tutelage  like  children, 
or  degraded  them  almost  below  the 
dignity  of  manhood.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  a  strong  English  in- 
fluence, political  and  social,  should 
counteract  the  insidious  French 
tendencies  which  daily  grow  more 
evident,  and  are  much  deplored  by 
right-minded  Italians  themselves. 
An  English  education  engrafted 
upon  the  Italian  character  pro- 
duces an  admirable  combination. 
A  few  young  men  affect  the  English 
style,  speak  the  language  fluently, 
and  have  even  acquired  the  true 
insular  tranquillity  of   utterance. 


But  when  the  most  successful  imi- 
tator rises  in  his  place  in  tJie  Sen- 
ate or  Chamber,  there  is  a  startling 
transformation.  The  words  pour 
forth  with  wonderful  volubility,  in 
dear,  distinct,  and  vibrating  tones, 
and  the  rapid  and  graceful  goatamBi' 
especially  of  the  animatad  Neapoli- 
tans, almoBt  difltract  the  attention 
of  tiie  foreigner  from  the  subject 
of  the  speech.  It  must  be  tiie 
vehement  utterance  and  constant 
gesticulation  of  the  Italian  orator 
that  so  soon  fatigue  him,  and  ren- 
der a  long  discourse  a  far  greater  ef- 
fort to  him  than  it  is  found  to  be  by 
more  phlegmatic  speakers.  Every 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  re- 
quires a  "  riposo,"  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  plentiful  recourse  is 
had  to  sugar-and-water  at  intervals 
during  the  whole  speech.  A  loud, 
distinct  utterance  is  the  habit  of 
the  whole  people ;  in  the  south  it 
often  rises  into  a  squall,  and  even 
among  the  higher  classes  harsh  and 
hoarse  voices  grate  painfnUy  upon 
the  fastidious  ear.  Not  many  years 
ago,  an  English  gentleman,  unac- 
quainted with  this  peculiarity,  re- 
marked at  a  laige  party,  composed 
of  the  Hite  of  the  Neapolitan 
capital, ''  If  I  did  not  know  I  was 
in  the  best  society  in  Naples,  I 
should  think  myself  in  Bedlam." 

In  those  days  there  were  other 
little  peculiarities  which  probably 
no  longer  exist  Young  men  of 
fashion  had  vague  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy, and  one  asked  an  Enriish 
lady,  '*  which  was  the  laiigest  j^ace, 
England  or  London  V'  King  Ferdi- 
nand would  probably  have  preferred 
that  the  youth  had  never  heard  of 
either.  A  man  of  wealth  and  high 
position  at  Court,  who,  after  some 
trouble,  had  obtained  permission 
to  travel,  shipped  himself  on  board 
a  French  steamer,  and  when  told 
that  she  was  three  hundred  horse 

Eower,  innocently  asked  where  the 
orses  were?  Ten  years  have 
wrought  vast  changes  even  in  that 
darkest  comer  of  the  peninsula. 
An  older  man,  and  a  compatriot  of 
the  courtier  cited  above,  observed 
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but  a  few  weeks  ago,  in^  place  in 
tibe  Senate, "  Railways,  steaanboats, 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  a  free 
press,  have  made  the  civilised  world 
like  one  family.  No  new  discovery, 
no  truth,  can  long  be  the  privilege  of 
one  people  only."  King  Ferdinand 
knew  this  so  weU  that,  although  he 
could  not  prevent  foreigners  from 
entering  his  country,  he  took  care 
to  keep  his  own  subjects  at  home. 
People  who  lived  in  the  provinces 
had  often  to  manoeuvre  for  a  year 
to  get  leave  to  visit  Naples,  and 
longer  journeys  were  exceptions  in- 
deed. Even  energetic  British  tra- 
veUers  were  sometimes  worn  out 
by  the  fatigue,  bustle,  and  worry 
attendant  upon  an  expedition  to 
Naples  and  its  environs.  From  the 
hour  of  landing,  beset  by  beggars, 
unceasingly  importuned  for  money 
by  offidaJs,  living  in  an  atinosphere 
of  noise,  and  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  guides  and  hackney- 
coachmen,  life  became  insupport- 
able. Many  have  been  driven  away 
by  this  combination  of  annoyances, 
added  to  the  want  of  comfort,  and 
the  absence  of  the  appliances  of 
civilisation,  rapidly  increasing  in 
every  other  city  where  English  con- 
gregate. In  truth,  whilst  all  other 
places  progressed,  Naples  stood  still, 
and  lived,  like  Italy  in  general,  upon 
her  past  reputation.  Even  public 
safety  was  little  cared  for  in  those 
days.  In  1857  a  young  English- 
man was  attacked  in  ti^e  Chiaja, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Possibly 
the  object  was  only  plunder,  but 
the  young  man  resisting,  the  ruf- 
fians stabbed  him.  Passers-by 
heard  and  saw  the  attack,  but  not 
a  soul  ventured  to  interfere.  The 
unfortunate  man  dragged  himself 
to  a  house  kept  by  an  English- 
woman, where  he  was  sheltered 
and  cared  for.  He  died  in  a 
week.  His  M^esty  having  just 
before  proclaimed  an  amnesty  on 
the  auspicious  event  of  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  about  two  hundred  com- 
mon felons  had  been  released  from 
the  galleys,  and  the  police  were  too 
mudbi  engaged  in  looking  after  poli- 


tical offenders,  and  in  dispersing 

Soups  of  three  or  four  persons,  to 
kve  time  to  attend  to  mere  mur- 
deran  and  robbers. 

Subseqaently  to  the  Revolution 
of  1860,  quantities  of  police  records 
were  sold  as  waste  pax>er ;  and  aone 
of  these,  discovert  in  a  shop  in 
the  island  of  Capri,  came  into  the 
hands  of  persons  to  whom  their 
contents  related.  A  young  English 
lady,  who  had  been  for  three  years 
resident  in  Naples,  found  in  them, 
to  her  amazement,  a  minute  record 
of  most  of  her  movements  and 
acts,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time.  Amongst  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  some  on 
whom  the  authorities  looked  with 
suspicion,  and  thus  it  doubtless 
was  that  she  had  been  subjected 
to  a  surveillance  whose  closeness 
must  have  given  the  police  an 
amount  of  trouble  certainly  not 
compensated  by  the  results  ob- 
tained. To  her  amusement  and 
gratification  the  faded  memories  of 
many  a  pleasant  excursion  and  ad- 
venture were  revived  by  entries  like 
the  following:  '^June  1857. — La 
Signorina,  with  her  father  and  the 
notorious  Don  K,  sailed  to  Capri 
in  the  English  war-steamer,  which 
called  for  them  at  Sorrento.  Be- 
fore landing  the  whole  party  went 
to  euriosare  in  the  Blue  Qrotto." 
Whilst  chronicling  these  trifles, 
matters  of  real  importance  to 
them  and  to  the  Government  con- 
stantly escaped  the  observation  of 
these  purblind  police  spies.  The 
notorious  Don  E.  above  mentioned 
was  a  benevolent  foreigner,  an 
enthusiast  for  the  Italian  cause, 
whose  long  acquaintance  with 
Naples,  with  its  ways  and  its  people, 
sometimes  enabled  him  to  inter- 
pose between  persecuted  liberals 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  In  that  same  year  of  1857 
an  incident  occurred  which  gave 
unbounded  satisfaction  to  him  and 
to  the  lady  in  question,  and,  if  the 
police  ever  became  acquainted  with 
it,  it  was  only  apris  coup — ^too  late 
to  avail  them,  and  no  mention  of 
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the  a£fair  was  likely  to  be  made  in 
their  records.  Two  Neapolitans, 
men  of  education  and  independent 
means, -incurred  the  sospicions  or 
the  ill-will  of  the  police.  This  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  at  that 
time  in  Naples.  Men  of  irreproach- 
able character  were  not  nnfrequent- 
Iv  pitched  upon  by  the  sbirri  for 
persecution  on  poUtical  grounds. 
It  mattered  not  that  no  shadow  of 
proof  existed  against  them,  that 
neither  by  word  nor  deed  had  they 
manifested  disaffection  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  They  were 
known  or  believed  to  sympathise 
with  the  Liberal  party;  or  perhaps 
they  led  retired  Hves,  avoided  the 
cafis,  and  were  suspected  of  read- 
ing and  even  of  thinking ;  in  this 
latter  case  they  were  certainly  dan- 
gerous members  of  society  and  pro- 
per prison  inmates.  Shut  them  up 
by  all  means ;  they  need  not  know 
of  what  they  are  accused — ^advise 
them  not  to  ask.  Alas !  how  many 
innocent  men  rotted  away  their 
Hves  in  the  dark  mouldy  dungeons 
of  Ischia  or  the  Vicaria — ^victims, 
perhaps,  to  some  real  offender  who 
had  secured  his  own  safety  by  zeal 
in  denouncing  the  guiltless.  Tyr- 
anny in  Italy  has  not  seldom  been 
indebted  for  its  secret  information 
to  that  base  pusillanimity  which 
seeks  to  secure  immunity  from  sus- 
picion by  the  betrayal  of  confidence, 
or  by  affording  false  information. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  gentle- 
men above  referred  to,  a  false 
friend  had  pointed  them  out  as 
hostile  to  the  Gk^vemment.  Hav- 
ing fortunately  received  timely 
warning,  they  had  contrived  for 
two  whole  years  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  police  by  incessant 
change  of  place,  repeatedly  escap- 
ing over  the  roofs  of  houses  during 
domiciliary  visits.  This  wretched 
existence  had  become  unendurable, 
and  at  all  hazards  they  resolved  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  the  country. 
In  the  Bay  of  Naples  there  lay  a 
foreign  man-of-war  soon  leaving  for 
Malta.  Were  it  possible  to  get  on 
board  they  would  be  in  safety,  and 


Don  E.  was  i4>pealed  to  as  inter- 
cessor in  this  case  of  real  distress. 
It  was  said  he  was  a  countryman 
of  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  but 
whether  that  were  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  they  were  one  day  seen  in 
earnest  confabulation  on  the  quar- 
terdeck of  the b    It 


to  satisfy  the  commander  that  tlw 
persons  desirous  of  a  passage  under 
the  protection  of  his  flag  were  no 
criminab,  but  victims  of  the  most 
groundless  persecution.  A  few 
hours  after  the  captain  came  on 
shore  to  bid  his  friends  good-bye, 
and  called  upon  Don  E.  This 
visit  was  mentioned  in  the  police 
diary,  but  only  as  numbers  of  others 
were,  and  the  entry  was  nnaooom- 
panied  by  comments  indicating 
that  any  suspicion  or  importance 
was  attached  to  it  We  may  pre- 
sume that  tiie  police  never  knew 
that  a  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  drawing-room  of  that  house 
upon  the  Chiaja,  and  that,  before 
the  captain  left,  the  English  lady,  on 
whom  so  special  a  watdi  was  kept, 
laughingly  selected  from  a  basket  of 
visiting-cards  upon  the  table  those 
of  a  stanch  partisan  of  the  Gk»vem- 
ment,  and  cutting  them  in  halves 
with  certain  pecuUar  zigzags  of  tiie 
scissors,  handed  two  of  the  pieces 
to  the  departing  sailor.  That  night 
it  still  wanted  some  hours  to  moon- 
rise  when  a  small  boat  with  muflied 
oars  glided  into  the  deep  gloom 
below  the  side  of  the  frigate.  A 
minute  afterwards  two  strangers 
stood  upon  her  deck,  bowed  to  an 
officer  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  silently  presented  him  with 
the  counterparts  of  the  cards  he 
had  received  that  morning.  He 
nodded,  and  the  new-comers  went 
below.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
officer  paced  the  deck,  apparently 
deep  in  thought,  and  then  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  lowered.  There  was 
a  grand  ball  that  night  at  the  Aoca- 
demia  Beale,  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  Royal  PaLoce,  and  at  mid- 
night Captain made  his  ap- 
pearance there.  He  sought  the 
EngHshlady,  and  whispered,  *'They 
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are  on  board;  I  sail  in  an  hour, 
and  have  come  only  to  show  my- 
self.'' ''If  those  aroand  us  did 
but  know,"  said  the  lady,  glancing 
at  the  awful  Minister  of  Police 
then  passing  with  a  Neapolitan 
genend  well  known  for  his  hatred 
of  the  Liberal  party,  ''  we  should 
both  be  arrested.''  But  nobody 
ever  did  know.  By  daybreak  the 
frigate  was  miles  away  from  the 
beautiful  bay,  making  for  scorched 
and  sun-browned  Mafia.  The  dili- 
gent police  continued  to  scour  the 
lanes,  and  prowl  into  garrets  and 
over  the  roofs ;  but  their  prey  had 
escaped,  and  their  persecutors  never 
knew  how  they  had  been  outwitted. 
Meanwhile  the  fugitives  received 
money  under  feigned  names  in 
Malta,  until  the  downfall  of  Bour- 
bon rule  in  1860  released  them 
and  hundreds  of  others  from  exile, 
and  many  from  a  captivity  worse 
than  death. 

During  that  period  of  espionage 
and  tyranny  at  Naples,  brigand- 
age, always  the  'curse  of  the 
country,  was  kept  within  mode- 
rate limits.  Though  robbery  in 
every  other  form  was  universal, 
the  highways  were  comparatively 
safe,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and 
even  in  Sicily,  under  the  iron  rule 
of  the  Minister  of  Police,  the 
dreaded  Maniscalco,  one  might  tra- 
vel securely  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  It  did  not  suit 
King  Ferdinand  to  permit  brig- 
andage on  a  large  scale,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  often  done ;  but  by 
isolating  his  provinces  and  rigidly 
repressing  every  attempt  at  pro- 
gress or  communication  from  with- 
out, he  did  much  to  perpetuate  a 
condition  of  society  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  its  existence.  His 
moral  appreciation  of  the  vocation 
may  be  surmised  from  the  almost 
iuCTedible  fact  that  he  pensioned 
a  well-known  leader  and  his  band, 
and  assigned  them  a  retreat  in  the 
island  of  Ischia.  They  had  com- 
mitted the  error  of  being  too  dar- 
ing,   and   violating   the   outward 


decency  which  the  King  prided 
himself  upon  maintaining  through- 
out his  dominions.  The  traditional 
and  picturesque  bandit  disappear- 
ed for  a  time  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  most  adventurous  travellers 
seldom  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
During  the  least  perilous  period, 
however,  of  the  late  King's  reign,  a 
party  of  English  ladies  met  with  a 
ludicrous  adventure  on  the  dreaxy 
road  which  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Saler- 
no, leading  from  that  city  to  Psbs- 
tum.  A  few  miles  from  the  Temples 
the  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  party 
of  horsemen,  to  all  appearance 
mounted  gensdarmes.  Saluting 
the  ladies  respectfully,  the  leader 
informed  them  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the€k>veniment  to  escort 
all  travellers  to  Psestum  and  back 
at  a  charge  of  ten  piastres.  The 
unprotected  ladies  thought  it  a  most 
considerate,  though  rather  expen- 
sive, arrangement,  and  thankfully 
accepted  the  escort  of  the  gallant 
band.  How  vividly  that  wild  and 
beautiful  drive  comes  back  to  mem- 
ory after  the  lapse  of  long  years ! 
The  broad  smooth  road  coasting 
the  slumbering  Mediterranean;  the 
sapphire  sea  flecked  with  graceful 
lateen  sails.  £alemo  lies  behind, 
backed  by  a  moss-grown  ruined 
castle.  At  the  farthest  point  is  seen 
Vietri;  whence  maybe  traced  a  faiat 
white  line  creeping  along  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulf,  broken  here  and  there  by 
slender  campanile  and  clusters  of 
human  habitations.  Amalfi,  gleam- 
ing high  against  the  towering  cliffs, 
closes  that  unrivalled  road,  so  often 
painted  from  the  cave  of  the  Cap- 
uccini  Monastery,  which,  rising 
above  the  town,  commands  the 
whole  bay.  Yet  higher  still,  perch- 
ed on  the  loftiest  mountain -sum- 
mit, sits  Positano ;  to  the  left  Scari- 
catoia,  even  more  unapproachable; 
at  their  feet  lie  the  verdant  little 
Syren  isles,  wlule  in  the  distance 
Capri  reposes  upon  the  azure  waters 
like  a  lion  couchant  guarding  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  To  the  tourist's  left 
rises  a  range  of  mountains  bound- 
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ing  the  malaria  -  stricken  plain, 
along  which  the  swift  little  horses, 
harnessed  three  abreast,  jingling 
with  bells  and  decked  with  nod- 
ding plumes,  canter  merrily.  Un- 
der the  shade  of  the  mountains 
are  seen  villages — Battipaglia  and 
Eboli — ^the  latter  an  oYninous  name. 
There,  thirty  years  ago,  a  young 
English  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
murdered  by  seven  brigands.  Mur- 
ray teUs  the  story,  and  their  coun- 
trymen look  with  a  shuddering 
interest  towards  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  How  thankfully  the  ladies 
at  this  point  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  their  military  guard 
may  be  imagined  1  The  ^oidUawt 
officials  punctually  performed  their 
part  of  the  agreement ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  ladies  had  returned  to 
Naples  and  told  the  story,  that 
they  had  the  least  idea  that  they 
had  been  the  heroines  of  an  adven- 
ture with  real  brigands,  who  had 
hit  upon  this  polite  and  novel  mode 
of  pursuing  their  calling.  Brigand- 
age then  wore  its  mildest  aspect 
It  is  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment that  external^  agencies  excite 
mere  highwaymen  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties.  In  thinl^inhabited  dis- 
tricts, where  roads  and  large 
towns  are  few  and  hiding-places 
plenty,  banditti  are  the  natural 
product  of  the  soil;  and,  even  in 
families  of  a  superior  class,  a  little 
excess  of  severity  on  the  part  of 
a  father  towards  a  son  sent  the 
latter  to  enlist  with  the  brigands 
as  commonly  as  impatience  of  re- 
straint in  former  days  drove  the 
wild  English  boy  to  sea.  Even  now 
brigandage  is  by  no  means  entirely 
confined  to  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces. At  the  present  moment  a 
daring  robber  infests  the  country 
round  Lake  Thrasymene.  His 
name  is  Cinicchia,  and  he  began 
his  career  of  crime  by  stabbing  his 
own  brother  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  cared  not 
to  interfere  in  the  family  quarrel 
He  fled  from  justice  and  took  to  the 
road,  or  it  perhaps  should  rather 


be  said  to  the  woods,  and  for 
years  he  has  lived  by  levying  black- 
mail upon  all  who  have  aught  to 
give,  excepting  only  one  or  two 
powerful  families,  whose  interces- 
sion in  his  behalf  he  hopes  to  se- 
cure by  this  forbearance.  He  is  a 
celebrity  in  his  way,  and  the  dis- 
trict he  haunts  abounds  in  tales  of 
hiB  audacious  exploits.  Not  long 
ago  the  steward  of  a  rich  absentee 
landlord  was  making  up  accounts 
with  an  agent,  and  came  upon  an 
entry  of  twenty  crowns  set  down 
as  "paid  to  Cinicchia,"  "What 
next  ?  *'  cried  the  steward ;  "  this  can 
never  pass.''  "What  can  I  dot" 
piteously  inquired  the  agent ; 
"  when  Cinicchia  demands  money, 
Cinicchia  will  have  it"  The  bailiff 
still  demurred.  Suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  a  knock  at  the  house 
door,  and  a  loud  voice  called  Ida 
name  and  summoned  him  to  de- 
scend and  open.  The  bailiff  turned 
pale  and  stood  irresolute.  "Touhad 
better  come,"  said  the  voice,  "  and 
bring  two  hundred  crowns  with 
you.  I  know  you  have  the  money 
in  the  house.  I  am  Cinicchia." 
The  frightened  bailiff  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  went  down  with  the 
two  hundred  crowns,  which  he 
charged  to  his  employer's  account 
with  the  agent's  twenty.  All  at- 
tempts to  catch  this  robber  have 
hitherto  been  in  vain.  He  never 
sleeps  under  a  roof,  continuaUy 
changes  his  lurking-places,  and  his 
loaded  revolver  is  ever  in  his 
hand.  Notwithstanding  his  impu- 
nity and  success — ^for  he  is  known 
to  have  amassed  large  sums — ^he  is 
weary  of  an  outlaw's  existence,  and 
lately  made  overtures  to  the  autho- 
rities, through  one  of  the  families 
he  had  never  molested.  He  de- 
clared his  wish  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
settie  three  thousand  crowns  upon 
his  family  and  embark  for  Ame- 
rica, where  he  proposed  reverting 
to  his  original  trade  of  a  mason. 
The  Gk>vemment  was  willing  to 
consent,  but  imposed  the  condition 
that  ho  should  give  up  his 
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ciates.  With  the  proverbial  honour 
of  his  dass,  he  refused  to  be  guilty 
of  a  tradimento  ;  and  as,  upon  the 
other  hand,  none  will  betray  so 
loyal  a  robber,  he  will  proba- 
bly die  in  his  bed,  although  he 
never  sleeps  in  one.  Cinicchia 
is  not  habitually  cruel,  and  doubt- 
less he  bums  candles  to  the  Ma- 
donna, gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen 
as  a  hero  driven  from  society, 
through  having  had  the  '^  misfor- 
tune "  to  kill  a  man.  The  scene  of 
his  exploits  is  amongst  the  most 
interesting  in  Italy,  being  the  rich 
and  picturesque  country  surround- 
ing Perugia,  a  city  of  Etruscan 
origin,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
height,  and  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  BaphaeFs  master,  Perugino. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  ancient 
tomb  of  the  Volumni  family  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood j  and  memories  of  more 
recent,  though  still  of  classic,  date 
are  evoked  by  Lake  Thrasymene. 
Forests  of  oak  flourish  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  grand  mountains  encircle 
it.  For  a  short  distance  the  road 
from  Perugia  passes  along  the 
swampy  margin  of  its  waters,  and 
near  the  battle-field  where  Hannibal 
vanquished  Flaminius  and  the 
Roman  legions,  when  the  contend- 
ing armies  fought  so  furiously  that 
they  were  not  conscious  of  a  great 
earthquake  which  leveUed  many 
Italian  cities,  changed  the  course 
of  rivers,  lowered  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  even  drove  back 
the  sea.  The  lake  itself  periodi- 
cally retreats  from  its  shores,  and 
leaves  a  strip  of  land  uncovered  for 
some  years,  the  waters  returning  as 
they  receded,  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly. There  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical incident  connected  with  that 
strip  of  land.  When  Pope  Pius  V. 
was .  a  simple  monk,  he  lived  on 
the  border  of  the  lake,  and  had  a 
neighbour  named  FiorenzL  In 
process  of  time  the  monk  was  offer- 
ed a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  raise  the 
necessary  money  without  the  help 


of  his  well-to-do  neighbour,  who 
lent  him -twelve  hundred  crowns  to 
take  him  to  Home  and  pay  the  fees. 
When  the  cardinal  reached  the 
dignity  of  the  tiara,  he  sent  for 
lus  friend  Fiorenzi,  made  him  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  and  a 
marquis,  but  never  repaid  the 
money  he  had  borrowed.  Perhaps 
the  Papal  treasury  was  low ;  at  any 
rate  his  Holiness  hit  upon  a  novel 
expedient.  He  granted  his  quon- 
dam neighbour  the  strip  of  land 
round  the  lake  from  which  the 
waters  recede,  and  though  an  un- 
certain source  of  income,  as  may 
be  supposed,  it  still  yields  some 
eight  or  nine  hundred  crowns  a- 
year  to  the  family — ^that  is,  when 
not  under  water;  and  Pius  V.  can- 
not be  said  to  have  repudiated  his 
debt. 

These  desultory  reminiscences 
have  led  us  far  away  from  Turin, 
which  claims  a  few  parting  words. 
Already  abandoned  by  royalty, 
before  these  lines  appear  in  print 
the  expiring  capital  will  have  been 
stripped  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir« 
cumstance  of  government.  The 
other  Italian  cities  cannot  be  said 
to  have  shown  themselves  duly 
grateful  to  Turin  and  its  brave 
inhabitants.  Six  years  ago  they 
looked  hither  hopefully  and  en- 
treatingly  for  succour;  their  desire 
has  been  accomplished,  their  libera- 
tion wrought,  and  now  they  rejoice 
at  the  downfall  of  the  ladder  that 
enabled  them  to  rise.  What  would 
Italy  at  this  moment  be  but  for 
Piedmont)  Still  split  into  petty 
states,  she  would  lie  prostrate  and 
powerless  at  the  feet  of  her  Aus- 
trian and  Bourbon  rulers.  The 
ancient  provinces,  as  they  now 
are  called,  are  the  sinews  of  Italy. 
The  great  statesman,  the  scene 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are 
marked,  by  the  pious  care  of  the 
municipality,  on  the  corner  house 
of  the  Via  Cavour,  in  Turin, 
achieved  that  which,  to  Europe, 
seemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
Out  of  what  had  long  been  termed 
a  mere  geographical  expression,  he 
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constnicted  a  living  Italy.  It  ill 
becomes  the  provinces  that  owe 
their  emancipation  to  his  foresight 
and  sagacity,  and  to  the  sacrfice 
of  the  oldest  jewel  of  the  Sar- 
dinian crown,  to  rejoice  in  the 
hour  of  Turin's  desolation.  Little 
sympathy  has  been  shown  for  the 
suffering  city.  The  maladroit 
Ministers,  who  might  have  soothed 
the  wounded  and  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, doggedly  refused  the  slight 
concession  asked  of  them,  ^e 
previous  Cabinet,  whose  negligence 
and  incapacity  led  to  the  tragedy 
of  September,  sat  silent,  all  the 
session  through,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  They  may  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  justify  themselves, 
and  may  have  been  unwilling  to 
admit  culpability;  but  it  would 
have  cost  them  nothing  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  regret,  a  single  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  for  the  blood- 
shed which,  in  Turin,  will  always 
be  considered  to  lie  at  their  door. 
To  have  done  so,  although  it  could 
not  altogether  cancel  the  past, 
would  have  insured  tranquillity 
and  resignation  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  As  it  was,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  angiy  passions, 
which  had  smouldered  for  a  time 
whilst  justice  was  hoped  for,  be- 
came again  aroused.  Emissaries 
from  without,  the  party  of  action 
and  the  party  of  the  Pope,  com- 
bined with  malcontent  Turinese  to 
make  useless  and  irritating  demon- 
strations. In  their  exasperation 
some  talked  of  annexation  to 
France,  whilst  others  declared 
themselves  eager  to  join  Switzer- 
land. Are  these  Italians  1  Are 
these  countrymen  of  the  patriot 
statesman  who  was  consoled,  upon 


hi?  dying  bed,  by  the  conviction 
that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  aecuied  i 
Would  they  suffer  a  movement  of 
paltry  local  jealousy  to  endanger 
the  edifice,  still  incomplete,  whose 
fall  would  overwhelm  them  and 
give  a  shock  to  the  canse  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world?  It 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  whole 
of  Turin  for  the  distnrbuices  which 
resulted  in  driving  the  King  pre- 
maturely to  Florence.  But  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  the  municipal 
council  not  only  declined  royal 
hospitality,  but  refused,  for  8ev€«l 
days,  to  ^:press,  in  the  name  of 
the  town,  regret  for  a  most  in- 
sulting demonstration  made  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  palace.  Victor 
Emmanud  has  been  accused  of 
want  of  feeling  in  giving  a  ball  at 
all,  considering  the  moumfol  events 
of  September,  and  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
his  dynasty.  PeriuHP^  it  would 
have  been  politic  to  give  to  public 
charities  the  sum  propoeed  to  be 
spent  in  festivity,  but  that  course 
also  would  have  provoked  com- 
plaint, and,  indeed,  it  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  please  eveiybody.  What- 
ever the  failings  and  faults  of  the 
King,  to  himself  personally  the 
change  of  capital  is  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  to  any  one  of  Ms 
subjects.  Turin's  best  friends 
must  regret  that  at  the  eleventii 
hour  she  should  have  proved  for- 
getful of  that  loyalty  and  self-re- 
spect which,  if  maintained  to  the 
last,  would  have  secured  to  her  the 
reverence  ever  accorded  to  those 
who  suffer  and  sacrifice  much  for  a 
noble  and  patriotic  cause. 
Txjva,  AprUlB65, 
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The  arrival  of  Mr  Archdeacon  Be- 
verley in  Carlingford  was,  for  many 
reasons,  an  event  of  importance  to 
the  town,  and  especially  to  society, 
which  was  concerned  in  anything 
that  drew  new  and  pleasant  people 
to  Grange  Lane.  For  one  thing,  it 
occurred  jost  at  the  time  when  that 
first  proposal  of  elevating  Carling- 
ford into  a  bishopric,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  present  bishop  of  the 
district  of  a  part  of  his  immense  dio- 
cese, had  just  been  mooted ;  and 
supposing  this  conception  to  be  ever 
carried  out,  nobody  could  have  been 
more  eligible  as  first  bishop  than 
the  Archdeacon,  who  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  a  very  successful 
clergyman.  And  then,  not  to  speak 
of  anything  so  important,  his  pre- 
sence was  a  great  attraction  to  the 
country  clergy,  especially  as  he  had 
come  to  hold  a  visitation.  Besides 
that,  there  were  private  reasons  why 
some  of  the  families  in  Grange 
Lane  should  be  moved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Archdeacon.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Mrs  Chiley,  his 
hostess,  and  even  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  herself,  regarded  the  manner 
of  his  first  appearance  with  a  cer- 
tain displeasure.  If  he  had  only 
had  the  good  sense  to  stay  at  home, 
and  not  come  to  seek  his  entertain- 
ers !  To  be  sure  it  is  awkward  to 
arrive  at  a  house  and  find  that  every- 
body IB  out;  but  still,  as  Mrs 
Chiley  justly  observed,  the  Arch- 
deacon was  not  a  baby,  and  he 
might  have  known  better.  '*  Com- 
ing to  you  the  very  first  night,  and 
almost  in  his  travelling  things,  to 
take  the  cream  off  everything,"  the 
old  lady  said,  with  tears  of  vexation 
in  her  eyes;  ''and  after  that,  what 
liave  we  to  show  him  in  Carling- 
ford, Lucillar'  As  for  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  she  was  annoyed,  but 
she  knew  the  wealth  of  her  own  re- 
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sources,  and  she  was  not  in  despair, 
like  her  old  friend.  ''  They  never 
know  any  better,"  she  said,  sympa- 
thetically. "  Dear  Mrs  Chiley,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  expected ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  think 
things  are  so  very  bad,''  said  Lucilla ; 
for  she  had  naturally  a  confidence  in 
herself  of  which  even  Mrs  Chiley's 
admiring  faith  fell  short.  The 
Archdeacon  himself  took  it  quite 
cheerfully,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  ''I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  plea- 
sant party,  if  one  could  have  got 
the  key-note,"  he  said,  in  his  Broad- 
Church  way,  as  if  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Lucilla's  Thursday  was 
the  merest  ordinary  assembly.  For 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  Broad-Church,  even  though  his 
antecedents  had  not  proclaimed  the 
fact  He  had  a  way  of  talking  on 
many  subjects  which  alarmed  his 
hostess.  It  was  not  that  there  was 
anything  objectionable  in  what  he 
said — ^for,  to  be  sure,  a  clergyman 
and  an  archdeacon  may  say  a  great 
many  things  that  ordinary  people 
would  not  like  to  venture  on, — ^but 
still  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
it  might  lead  to ;  for  it  is  not  every- 
body who  knows  when  to  stop,  as 
Mr  Beverley  in  his  position  might 
be  expected  to  do.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  good  society  in  Carlingford 
to  give  a  respectful  assent,  for 
example,  to  Mr  Bury's  extreme 
Low  -  Churchism  —  as  if  it  were 
profane,  as  it  certainly  was  not 
respectable,  to  differ  from  the 
Rector — and  to  give  him  as  wide 
a  field  as  possible  for  his  mis- 
sionary operations  by  keeping  out 
of  the  way.  But  Mr  Beverley  had 
not  the  least  regard  for  respecta- 
bility, nor  for  that  respect  for  reli- 
gion which  consists  in  keeping  as 
clear  of  it  as  possible ;  and  the  way 
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in  wliich  he  spoke  of  Mr  Bary's 
views  wounded  some  people's  feel- 
ings. Altogether,  he  was,  as  Mrs 
CMley  said,  an  anxious  person  to 
have  in  the  house ;  for  he  just  as 
often  agreed  with  the  gentlemen 
in  their  loose  ways  of  thinking,  as 
with  the  more  correct  opinions  by 
which  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
had  chaige  of  Their  morality  strove 
hard  to  keep  them  in  the  right  way ; 
and  that  was  the  reverse  of  what 
one  naturally  expected  from  a  cler- 
gyman. He  was  very  nice,  and  had 
a  nice  position ;  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  was  not  only  a 
duty  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  a 
duty  from  which  results  of  a  most 
agreeable  character  might  spring; 
but  still,  though  she  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  kind,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  it  was  out 
of  personal  predilection  that  Mrs 
ChUey  devoted  herself  to  her  guest 
She  admitted  frankly  that  he  was 
not  like  what  clergymen  were  in 
her  time.  For  one  &ng,  he  seemed 
to  think  that  every  silly  boy  and 
girl  ought  to  have  an  opinion  and  be 
consulted,  as  if  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  it — which  was  just  the 
way  to  turn  their  heads,  and  make 
them  utterly  insupportable.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  old  lady 
was  more  charitable  to  Mary  Chiley, 
and  understood  better  how  it  was 
that  she,  brought  up  in  sound 
Church  principles,  did  not  get  on 
so  well  as  might  be  desired  with 
her  husband's  family,  after  a  week^ 
of  the  Archdeacon.  And  yet  he 
was  a  delightful  person,  and  full  of 
information,  aseveiybody  admitted ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  if  Ciurlingford  should 
be  erected  into  a  bishopric,  as  would 
be  only  right — and  if  Mr  Beverley 
should  happen  to  be  appointed 
bishop,  as  was  highly  prooable — 
then  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
think  that  one  had  been  kind  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  showed  a  great 
want  of  tact  in  coming  to  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  Thursday,  and  thus 
brushing,  as  it  were,  the  very  cream 
off  his    introduction   to    Grange 


Lane.  And  Mrs  Chiley  still  sighed 
a  little  over  Mr  Cavendish,  and 
thought  within  herself  that  it  was 
not  his  fault,  but  that  designing, 
artful  creature,  who  was  enough  to 
lead  any  man  wrong.  For  it  was 
very  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  nobody  could  ever  caU  tiie 
Archdeacon  '*my  dear,"  as,  with 
all  his  faults,  it  had  been  possible 
to  call  Mr  Cavendish.  And  by  this 
line  of  thought  Mrs  Chiley  was 
led  to  regret  Mr  Cavendish,  and  to 
wonder  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  what  family  affairs  it  could  he 
that  had  taken  him  so  suddenly 
away. 

A  great  many  people  in  CarUog- 
ford  were  at  that  moment  occupied 
by  the  same  wonders  and  r^^ts. 
Some  people  thought  he  was  light- 
ened to  find  how  far  he  had  gone 
with  ikat  Miss  Lake,  and  had  left 
town  for  a  little  to  be  out  of  the 
way  j  and  some  thought  he  must 
have  been  speculating,  and  have 
lost  money.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was 
very  strange  that  he  should  have 
disappeared  so  suddenly, — just  at 
the  moment  too,  when  old  Mr  Chil- 
tem  had  one  of  his  bad  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  which  Dr  Maijoribauks 
himself  had  admitted  mi^tcairy 
him  off  any  day.  Nothing  could 
be  more  important  to  the  future 
interests  of  young  Cavendish  than 
to  be  on  the  spot  at  this  critical 
moment,  and  yet  he  had  disap- 
peared without  telling  anybody  he 
was  going,  or  where  he  was  going, 
which  was  on  the  whole  a  perfectly 
unexplainable  proceeding.  Hisveiy 
servants,  as  had  been  ascertained 
by  some  inquiring  mind  in  the 
community,  were  unaware  of  his 
intention  up  to  the  veiy  last  mo- 
ment; and  certainly  he  had  not 
said  good-bye  to  anybody  before 
leaving  Dr  Manoribanks's  garden 
on  that  Thursday  evening.  Mr 
Woodbum,  who  was  not  a  person 
of  very  refined  perceptions,  was  the 
only  man  who  found  his  disappear- 
anoe  quite  natural  "After  mak- 
ing such  a  deuced  ass  of  himself,  by 
(}eorge !  what  could  Uie  fellow  dot" 
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said  his  brother-in-law,  who  natural- 
ly enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  so 
near  a  connection ;  and  this  was  no 
doubt  a  providential  circumstance 
for  Mrs  Woodbum,  who  was  thus 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing or  accounting  for  her  brother's 
unexpected  disappearance ;  but  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  general  com- 
munity, who  did  not  think  Mr 
Cavendish  likely  to  give  in  at  the 
first  blow  even  of  so  distinguished 
an  antagonist  as  Miss  Maijoribanks. 
Some  of  the  more  charitable  inha- 
bitants of  Grange  Lane  concluded 
that  it  must  be  the  sudden  illness 
of  some  relative  which  had  called 
him  away;  but  then,  though  he 
was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Cavendishes,  neither  he  nor  hia 
sister  ever  spoke  much  of  their  con- 
nections ;  and,  on  the  whole,  public 
opinion  fluctuated  between  the  two 
first  suggestions  —  which  seemed 
truest  to  nature  at  least,  whether 
or  not  they  might  be  fuUy  corrobo- 
rated by  fact — ^which  were,  either 
that  Mr  Cavendish  had  taken  fright, 
as  he  might  very  naturally  have 
done,  at  the  advanced  state  of  his 
relations  with  Barbara  Lake ;  or 
that  he  had  speculated,  and  lost 
money.  In  either  case  his  depar- 
ture would  have  been  natural 
enough,  and  need  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  accomplished  with  quite 
so  much  precipitation ;  butstill  such 
a  community  as  that  in  Orange  Lane 
was  in  circumstances  to  compre- 
hend how  a  young  man  might  take 
fright  and  leave  home,  either  be- 
cause of  losing  a  lot  of  money,  or 
getting  entangled  with  a  drawing- 
mastePs  daughter.  The  immediate 
result,  so  far  as  society  was  con- 
cerned, was  one  for  which  people 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  most 
glad  or  Sony.  Mra  Woodbum, 
who  kept  half  the  people  in  Grange 
Lane  in  terror  of  their  lives,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  her  inspiration  now 
her  brother  was  away.  She  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  take 
off  anybody,  which  was  quite  a 
serious  matter  for  the  amusement 
of  the  community.     To  be  sure 


some  people  were  thankf  al,  as  sup- 
posing themselves  exempted  from 
caricature ;  but  then  unfortunately, 
as  has  been  said,  the  people  who 
were  most  afraid  for  Mra  Woodbum 
were  precisely  those  who  were  un- 
worthy of  her  trouble,  and  had  no- 
thing about  them  to  give  occupa- 
tion to  her  graphic  powere.  As  for 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  who  had  sup- 
plied one  of  the  mimic's  most  ef- 
fective studies,  she  was  so  much 
disturbed  by  the  failure  of  this  ele- 
ment of  entertainment  that  her 
legislative  mind  instantly  bestirred 
itself  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  "  I 
have  always  thought  it  so  strange 
that  I  never  had  any  sense  of 
humour,"  LuciUa  said ;  "  but  it 
would  not  do,  you  know,  if  all  the 
world  was  like  me ;  and  society 
would  be  nothing  if  everybody  did 
not  exert  themselves  to  tlie  best  of 
their  abilitiea"  There  was  a  mourn- 
ful intonation  in  Lucilla's  voice  as 
she  said  this  j  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
since  Mr  Cavendish's  departure  she 
had  been  dreadfully  sensible  of  the 
utter  absence  of  any  man  who 
could  flirt  As  for  Osmond  Brown 
and  the  other  boys  of  his  age,  it 
might  be  possible  to  train  them, 
but  at  the  best  they  were  only  a 
provision  for  the  future,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Miss  Maijoribanks  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  her  loss. 
She  lamented  it  with  such  sincerity 
that  all  the  world  thought  her  the 
most  perfect  actress  in  existence. 
*'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  any 
of  you,"  Ludlla  would  say,  con- 
templating with  the  eye  of  an  artist 
the  young  men  of  Grange  Lane 
who  were  her  raw  material.  "I 
daresay  you  will  all  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  sooner  or  later,  and 
be  very  happy  and  good  for  no- 
thing; but  you  are  no  assistance 
in  any  way  to  society.  It  is  Mr 
Cavendish  I  am  sighing  for,"  said 
the  woman  of  genius,  with  the  can- 
dour of  a  great  mind ;  and  even 
Mra  Woodbum  was  beguiled  out 
of  her  despondency  by  a  study  so 
unparalleled.  All  this  time,  how- 
ever, Lucilla  had  not  forgotten  the 
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last  look  of  her  faithless  admirer 
as  he  faced  round  upon  her  when 
Mr  Archdeacon  Beverley  came  into 
the  room.  She  too,  like  everybody 
else,  wondered  innocently  why  Mr 
Cavendish  had  gone  away,  and 
when  he  was  coming  back  again  ; 
but  she  never  hinted  to  any  one 
that  the  Archdeacon  had  anything 
to  do  with  it ;  for  indeed,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  she  had  no  positive 
evidence  except  that  of  a  look  that 
the  Archdeacon  Juul  anything  to 
do  with  it  By  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Miss  Maijoribanks's  pru- 
dence equalled  her  other  great 
qualities.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say,  however,  that  her  curiosity 
was  not  excited,  and  that  in  a  very 
lively  way;  for,  to  be  sure,  the  vague 
wonder  of  the  public  mind  over  a 
strange  fact,  could  never  be  com- 
pared in  intensity  to  the  surprise 
and  curiosity  excited  by  something 
one  has  actually  seen,  and  which 
gives  one,  as  it  were,  a  share  in  the 
secret, — ^if  indeed  there  was  a  secret, 
which  was  a  matter  upon  which 
Lucilla  within  herself  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind. 

As  for  the  Archdeacon,  the  place 
which  he  took  in  society  was  one 
quite  different  from  that  which  had 
been  filled  by  Mr  Cavendish,  as, 
indeed,  was  natural  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  very  strong 
for  the  masculine  side  of  Christi- 
anity; and  when  he  was  with  the 
ladies,  he  had  a  sense  that  he  ought 
to  be  paid  attention  to,  instead  of 
taking  that  trouble  in  his  own  per- 
son. Miss  Maijoribanks  was  not 
a  woman  to  be  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages of  this  situation,  but  still,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  took  her  a 
little  time  to  get  used  to  it,  and  to 
make  all  the  u^  of  it  which  was 
practicable  under  the  circumstances 
—-which  was  all  the  more  difficult 
since  she  was  not  in  the  least 
"  viewy "  in  her  own  person,  but 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  way  of  having 
a  great  respect  for  religion,  and  as 
Uttle  to  do  with  it  as  possible, 
which  was  a  state  of  mind  largely 


prevalent  in  Carlingford.  But  that 
was  not  in  the  least  Mr  Beverle/s 
way  of  thinking.  It  was  when 
LuciUa's  mind  was  much  occupied 
by  this  problem  that  she  received 
a  visit  quite  unexpectedly  one  morn- 
ing from  little  Rose  Lake,  who  had 
just  at  that  time  a  great  deal  on 
her  mind.  For  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  Mr  Cavendish's  sud- 
den departure,  which  bewildered 
the  general  public  who  had  no 
special  interest  in  the  matter,  must 
have  had  a  still  more  overwhelm- 
ing effect  upon  Barbara  Lake,  who 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  closely 
touching  upon  reality,  when  aU 
her  expectations  collapsed  and  came 
to  nothing  in  a  moment.  She 
would  not  believe  at  first  that  it 
could  be  true;  and  then,  whe/i  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the 
absolute  certainty  of  Mr  Caven- 
dish's departure,  her  disappoint- 
ment  found  vent  in  every  kind  of 
violence — ^hysterics,  and  other  man- 
ifestations of  unreason  and  self- 
will  Rose  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  Female  School  of  Design 
upon  her  papa's  over  -  burdened 
shoulders,  and  stay  at  home  to 
nurse  her  sister.  Perhaps  the  little 
artist  was  not  the  best  person  to 
take  care  of  a  sufferer  under  such 
circumstances ;  for  she  was  neither 
unreasonable  nor  self-willed  to 
speak  of,  though  perhaps  a  little 
opinionative  in  her  way — and  could 
not  be  brought  to  think  that  a 
whole  household  should  be  dis- 
turbed and  disordered,  and  a  young 
woman  in  good  health  retire  to  her 
room,  and  lose  all  control  of  herself, 
because  a  young  man,  with  whom 
she  had  no  acquaintance  three 
months  before,  had  gone  out  of 
town  unexpectedly.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  want  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  unsjrmpathetic  sister.  She 
gave  out  that  Barbara  was  ill,  and 
kept  up  a  most  subdued  and  anxi- 
ous countenance  down-stairs,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  and  the 
maid-of-all-work,  who  represented 
public  opinion  in    Qrove  Street; 
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bat  when  Rose  went  into  her 
sister's  room,  where  Barbara  kept 
the  blinds  down,  and  had  her  face 
swollen  with  crying,  it  was  with  a 
very  stem  countenance  that  her 
little  mentor  regarded  the  invalid. 
**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  have  a  sense 
of  duty,"  Rose  said,  with  a  certain 
fine  disdain,  ''but  at  least  you 
might  have  a  proper  pride."  This 
was  all  she  took  the  trouble  to  say ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  read  in  her  eyes,  which 
were  generally  so  dewy  and  soft, 
but  which  could  flash  on  occasion. 
And  then  as  the  week  drew  on  to- 
wards Thursday,  and  all  her  repre- 
sentations proved  unavailing  to  in- 
duce Barbara  to  get  up  and  prepare 
herself  for  her  usual  duties,  the 
scorn  and  vexation  and  impa- 
tience with  which  the  dutiful  little 
soul  met  her  sister's  sullen  deter- 
mination that ''  she  was  not  able  " 
to  fulfil  her  ordinary  engagements, 
roused  Rose  up  to  a  great  resolu- 
tion* For  her  own  part  she  was 
one  of  the  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand giving  in.  ''What  do 
you  mean  by  lying  there?"  she 
said,  pounding  Barbara  down  small 
and  cutting  her  to  pieces  with  in- 
fallible good-sense  and  logic;  "  will 
that  do  any  good?  You  would 
try  to  look  better  than  usual,  and 
sing  better  than  usual,  if  you  had 
any  proper  pride.  /  did  not  fall 
ill  when  my  flounce  was  passed 
over  at  the  exhibition.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  very  evening  about 
the  combination  for  my  veil  I 
would  die  rather  than  give  in  if  I 
were  you." 

"Tour  flounce  ! "  sobbed  Barbara 
— "oh  you  unfeeling  insensible 
thing ! — as  if  your  h-heart  had  any- 
thing to  do  with — ^that.  I  only  went 
to  SHspite  Ludlla — and  I  won't  go 
—no  more— oh,  no  more — ^now  he's 
been  and  deserted  me.  You  can't 
understand  my  feelings — ^g-go  away 
and  leave  me  alone." 

"Barbara,"  said  Rose,  with  so- 
lemnity, "  I  would  forgive  you  if 
you  would  not  be  mean.    I  don't 


understand  it  in  one  of  us.  If  Mr 
Cavendish  has  gone  away,  it  shows 
that  he  does  not  care  for  you ;  and 
you  would  scorn  him,  and  scorn  to 
show  you  were  thinking  of  him,  if 
you  had  any  proper  pride." 

But  all  the  answer  Barbara  gave 
was  to  turn  away  with  a  jerk  of 
annoyance  the  old  easy-chair  in 
which  she  was  lying  buried,  with 
her  hands  thrust  up  into  her  black 
hair,  and  her  eyes  all  red;  upon 
which  Rose  left  her  to  carry  out 
her  own  resolution.  She  was 
prompt  in  all  her  movements,  and 
she  wasted  no  time  on  reconsidera* 
tion.  She  went  down  into  Grange 
Lane,  her  little  head  erect,  and  her 
bright  eyes  regarding  the  world  with 
that  air  of  frank  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  which  Rose  felt 
she  owed  as  an  artist  to  her  fellow- 
creatures.  They  were  aU  good  sub- 
jects more  or  less,  and  the  consci- 
ousness that  she  could  draw  them 
and  immortaUse  them  gave  her  the 
same  sense  of  confidence  in  their 
friendliness,  and  her  own  perfect 
command  of  the  situation,  as  a 
young  princess  might  have  felt 
whose  rank  protect^  her  like  an 
invisible  buckler.  Rose,  too,  walk- 
ed erect  and  open-eyed,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  her  rank,  which  made 
her  everybody's  equal.  It  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind  that  she  arrived 
at  Dr  Marjoribanks's  house,  and 
found  LucUla,  who  was  very  glad 
to  see  her.  Miss  Majoribanks  was 
pondering  deeply  on  the  Arch- 
deacon at  that  moment,  and  her 
little  visitor  seemed  as  one  sent  by 
heaven  to  help  her  out.  For  to 
teU  the  truth,  though  LucUla  un- 
derstood all  about  Mr  Cavendish, 
and  men  of  his  description,  and 
how  to  manage  them,  and  take  full- 
use  of  their  powers,  even  her  com- 
manding intelligence  felt  the  lack 
of  experience  in  respect  to  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Archdeacon,  who 
required  a  different  treatment  to 
draw  him  out  She  was  thinking 
it  over  intently  at  the  moment  of 
Rose's  arrival,  for  Lucilla  was  not 
a  person  to  give  up  the  advantages 
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of  a  novel  position  becauae  she  did 
not  quite  understand  it  She  felt 
within  herself  that  there  was  no 
doubt  a  great  effort  might  be  pro- 
duced if  she  could  but  see  how  to 
do  it.  And  it  was  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about 
Barbara,"  said  Rose.  ^'  She  is  not 
fit  to  come  out  this  morning.  I 
told  her  it  was  very  ungrateful  not 
to  make  an  effort  after  you  had 
been  so  kind ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  has  not  a  strong  sense  of 
duty;  and  I  don't  think  she  would 
be  able  to  sing  or  do  anything  but 
look  stupid.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  very  badly  of  her.  There  are 
some  people  who  can't  help  giving 
in,  I  suppose,''  said  Hose,  with  an 
impatient  little  sigh. 

"  And  so  this  is  you,  you  dear 
little  Rose ! "  said  LuciUa,  ''and  I 
have  never  seen  you  before  since  I 
came  hom&— and  you  always  were 
such  a  pet  of  mine  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant !  I  can't  think  why  you  never 
came  to  see  me  before ;  as  for  me, 
you  know,  I  never  have  any  time. 
Poor  papa  has  nobody  else  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  it  always  was  the 
object  of  my  life  to  be  a  comfort  to 
papa." 

''  Yes,"  said  Rose,  who  was  a 
straightforward  little  woman,  and 
not  given  to  compliments.  ''  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  too,"  she  said, 
"  and  then  all  my  spare  momenta 
I  am  working  at  my  design.  Papa 
always  says  that  society  accepts 
artists  for  what  they  can  give,  and 
does  not  expect  them  to  sacrifice 
their  time,"  Rose  continued,  with 
her  little  air  of  dignity.  To  be  sure 
Miss  Maijoribanks  knew  very  well 
that  society  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  Lake  family; 
but  then  there  is  always  something 
imposing  in  such  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  superb  assumption  as  that 
to  which  the  young  Preraphaelite 
had  just  given  utterance  ;  and  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  LuciUa  that 
here  was  another  imperfectly  un- 
derstood but  effective  instrument 
lying  ready  to  her  hand. 


^  I  should  like  to  see  your  de- 
sign," said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  gra- 
ciously. "  You  made  such  a  pretty 
little  wreath  for  the  comer  of  my 
handkerchief — don't  you  remem- 
ber 1 — all  frogs'  legs  and  things.  It 
looked  so  sweet  in  the  old  satin 
stitch.  What  is  the  matter  with 
poor  Barbara?  I  felt  sure  she  would 
catch  cold  and  lose  her  voice.  I 
shall  tell  papa  to  go  and  see  her.  As 
for  to-night  it  will  be  a  dreadful 
loss  to  be  sure,  for  I  never  could 
find  a  voice  that  went  so  well  with 
mine.  But  if  you  are  sure  she  can't 
come " 

''  When  people  have  not  a  sense 
of  daty,"  said  Rose,  with  an  indig- 
nant sigh,  "  nor  any  proper  pride, 

Some  are  so  different.  Barbara 

ought  to  have  been  some  rich  pe^ 
son's  daughter,  with  nothing  to  do. 
She  would  not  mind  being  of  no 
use  in  the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of 
temperament  I  don't  understand," 
continued  the  little  artist  All 
this,  it  is  true,  was  novel  to  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  who  had  a  kind  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  dan^^ters 
of  rich  persons  who  had  nothing  to 
do :  but  Ludlla's  genius  was  broad 
ana  catholic,  and  did  not  insist  up- 
on comprehending  everything,  and 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  a  new 
idea  flashed  upon  her  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  an  intuition.  She  gave 
Rose  a  sudden  scrutinising  look, 
and  measured  her  mentally  against 
the  gap  she  had  to  fill  No  doubt 
it  was  an  experiment,  and  might 
fail  signally ;  but  then  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks was  always  at  hand  to  cover 
deficiencies,  and  she  had  that  con- 
fidence in  herself  and  her  good- 
fortune  which  is  necessary  to  eveiy- 
body  who  greatly  dares. 

''You  must  come  yourself  this 
evening,  you  dear  old  Rose,"  said 
LuciUa.  **  You  know  I  always  was 
fond  of  you.  Oh  yes,  I  know  you 
can't  sing  like  Barbara.  But  the 
Archdeacon  is  coming,  who  under- 
stands about  art ;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  bring  your  design—  My 
principle  has  always  been,  that  there 
should  be  a  Uttle  of  everything  in 
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society/'  said  Miss  Maijoribanks. 
'*  I  daresay  you  will  feel  a  little 
strange  at  first  with  not  knowing 
the  people,  bat  that  will  soon  pass 
off — and  you  must  come." 

When  she  had  said  this,  Lucilla 
bestowed  upon  little  Hose  a  friend- 
ly schoolfellow  kiss,  putting  her 
hands  upon  the  little  artist's  shoul- 
ders, and  looking  her  full  in  the 
face  as  she  did  so.  ''I  am  sure 
you  can  talk,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks. She  did  not  say  "  Gk>  away 
now,  and  leave  me  to  my  arrange- 
ments ; "  but  Rose,  who  was  quick- 
witted, understood  that  the  salute 
was  a  dismissal,  and  she  went  away 
accordingly,  tingling  with  pride  and 
excitement  and  pleasure  and  a  kind 
of  pain.  The  idea  of  piactically 
exemplifjdng,  in  her  own  person, 
the  kind  of  demeanour  which  so- 
ciety ought  to  expect  from  an  artist 
had  not  occurred  to  Rose ;  but  des- 
tiny having  arranged  it  so,  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  withdraw  from 
her  responsibilities.  She  said  to 
herself  that  it  would  be  shabby  for 
her  who  was  known  to  have  opin- 
ions on  this  subject,  to  shrink  from 
carrying  them  out ;  and  stimulated 
her  courage  by  recourse  to  her  prin- 
ciples, as  people  do  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  lay  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  duty.  Notwithstanding 
this  elevated  view  of  the  emer- 
gency, it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
sudden  thought  of  what  she  would 


wear  had  flushed  to  Rose's  very 
finger-tips,  with  a  heat  and  tingle 
of  which  the  little  heroine  was 
ashamed  For,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
Thursday  morning,  and  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  How- 
ever, after  the  first  thrill  which  this 
idea  had  given  her.  Rose  bethought 
herself  once  more  of  her  principles, 
and  stilled  her  beating  heart  It 
was  not  for  her  to  thmk  of  what 
she  was  to  put  on,  she  who  had  so 
often  prodaimed  the  exemption  of 
''a  family  of  artists"  from  the 
rules  which  weigh  so  hard  upon 
the  common  world.  "  We  have  a 
rank  of  our  own,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, but  with  that  tremor  which 
always  accompanies  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  purely  theoretical  and 
even  fantastic  rule  of  conduct  into 
practical  ground  —  "  We  are  every- 
body's equal,  and  we  are  nobody's 
equal — and  when  papa  begins  to 
be  appreciated  as  he  ought  to  be, 

and  Willie  has  made  a  Name ** 

This  was  always  the  point  at  which 
Rose  broke  off,  falling  into  reverie 
that  could  not  be  expressed  in 
words;  but  she  had  no  leisure  to 
remark  upon  the  chance  ''  composi- 
tions" in  the  street,  or  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  as  she  went 
home.  A  sudden  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibility had  fallen  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  she  woidd  have 
scorned  herself  had  she  deserted 
her  post 
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It  may  be  imagined  that  Rose 
Lake  was  not  the  only  person  who 
looked  forward  with  excitement  to 
the  evening  of  this  Thursday,  which 
was  to  be,  properly  speaUng,  the 
Archdeacon's  first  appearance  in 
Carlingford.  To  be  sure  he  had 
dined  at  the  Rectory,  and  also  at 
Sir  John  Richmond's,  besides  that 
there  had  been  somebody  to  din- 
ner at  Colonel  Chiley's  table  al- 
most every  day;  but  then  there 
were  only  county  people  at  Sir 
John's,  and  Mr  Buiy's  guests  nat- 


urally counted  for  very  little  in 
Grange  Lane ; — ^indeed,  it  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  the  Rector 
had  invited  Mr  Tufton  of  Salem 
Chapel  to  meet  the  Archdeacon, 
and  that,  but  for  the  Dissenting 
minister  having  more  sense  and 
knowing  his  place,  that  unseemly 
coi^junction  would  have  taken  place, 
to  the  horror  of  all  right-thinking 
people.  So  that  Dr  Maijoribanks's 
was  in  reality  the  first  house  where 
he  had  any  chance  of  seeing  society 
in  Carlingford.    It  would  perhaps 
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be  using  too  strong  a  word  to  say  had  a  way  of  sneering  at "  the  flesh," 
that  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  anxi-  even  while  taking  all  due  pains  to 
ous  about  the  success  of  her  arrange-  nourish  it,  which  roused  Dr  Mar- 
ments  for  this  particular  evening ;  joribanks's  temper.  Sometimes  tiie 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  Doctorwould  launch  a  shaftofmedi- 
be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  cal  wit  at  his  spiritual  ruler,  which 
were  such  as  to  justify  a  little  an-  Mr  Bury  had  no  means  of  panying. 
ziety.  Mr  Cavendish  was  gone,  "I  have  no  doubt,"  Dr  Maijori- 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  al-  banks  would  say,  **  that  an  indi- 
ways  agreeable,  and  his  depar-  gestion  is  an  admirable  way  of 
ture  disturbed  the  habitual  par-  mortifying  the  flesh,  as  our  ezoel- 
ty;  and  Mrs  Woodbum  had  lost  lent  Bector  says.  Fasting  was  the 
all  her  powers,  as  it  seemed,  and  suggestion  of  a  barbarous  age;  it 
sat  at  Dr  Maijoribanks's  left  hand,  must  have  kept  those  anchorite  fel- 
looking  just  like  other  people,  and  lows  in  an  unchristian  strength  of 
evidently  not  to  be  in  the  least  de-  stomach.  And  it's  far  more  philoso- 
pended  on ;  and  Lucilla  was  aware  phical  to  punish  the  offending  body, 
that  Barbara  was  not  coming,  which  as  Mr  Bury  does,  by  means  of  made 
made,  if  nothing  else,  a  change  in  dishes ;"  and  when  he  had  thus  dia- 
the  programme  of  the  evening.  No  turbed  his  reverend  guest's  ei\joy- 
music,  nobody  to  do  the  flirting,  ment,  the  Doctor  would  go  on  with 
nor  to  supply  the  dramatic  by-play  great  relish  with  his  dinner.  This, 
to  which  Orange  Lane  had  become  however,  was  not  the  only  danger  to 
accustomed ;  and  a  new  man  to  be  which  the  peace  of  the  party  was 
made  use  of,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed.  For  the  Bector,  at  the 
to  be  pleased  and  fascinated,  and  same  time,  regarded  Mr  Bevedey 
made  the  instrument  of  fascinating  with  a  certain  critical  suspidons- 
others.  A  young  woman  of  powers  ness,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  en- 
inferior  to  those  of  Miss  Maijori-  countered  except  among  clergymen, 
banks  would  have  sunk  under  such  He  did  not  know  much  about  his 
a  weight  of  responsibility,  and  there  clerical  superior,  who  had  only  re- 
was  no  doubt  that  Lucilla  was  a  cently  been  appointed  to  his  arch* 
little  excited.  She  felt  that  every-  deaconry;  but  there  was  something 
thing  depended  upon  her  courage  in  his  air,  his  looks  and  demeanour, 
and  self-possession.  If  she  but  lost  which  indicated  what  Mr  Bury  con- 
her  head  for  a  moment  and  lost  com-  sidered  a  loose  way  of  thinking, 
mand  of  affairs,  everything  might  When  the  Archdeacon  made  any 
have  been  lost ;  but  then  fortunate-  remark  the  Bector  would  pause  and 
ly  she  knew  herself  and  what  she  look  up  from  his  plate  to  listen  to 
could  do,  and  had  a  modest  confi-  it,  with  his  fork  suspended  in  the 
dence  that  she  would  not  lose  her  air  the  while — and  then  he  wonid 
head ;  and  thus  she  could  still  eat  exchange  glances  with  his  sister, 
her  dinner  with  the  composure  of  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
genius,  though  it  would  be  wrong  table*  All  this,  it  may  be  suppos- 
to  deny  that  Lucilla  was  a  little  ed,  was  a  little  discomposing  for 
pale.  Lucilla,  who  had  the  responsibility 
And  then,  as  if  all  these  of  everything,  and  who  could  now 
things  had  not  been  enough  to  dis-  look  for  no  assistance  among  the 
courage  the  lady  of  the  house,  an-  ordinary  members  of  her  father's 
other  discordant  element  was  added  party,  who  were,  as  a  general  role, 
by  the  presence  of  Mr  Bury  and  much  more  occupied  with  the  din- 
his  sister,  whom  it  had  been  neces-  ner  than  with  anything  else  that 
sary  to  ask  to  meet  the  Archdeacon,  was  going  on.  In  this  state  of 
The  Bector,  though  he  was  very  affairs  Miss  Marjoribanks  was  veiy 
Low-Church,  had  no  particular  ob-  glad  when  the  Archdeacon,  who  oc- 
jections  to  a  good  dinner—- but  he  cupied  the  post  of  honour  by  her 
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side,  made  a  lively  new  beginning 
in  the  conversation.  It  had  not 
to  caHJiagffed  before^not  precisely 
flagged — ^but  still  there  were  indi- 
cations of  approaching  exhaustion, 
such  as  can  always  be  perceived 
half-arinile  off  by  anybody  who  has 
any  experience  in  society;  and  when 
the  Archdeacon  took  up  the  ball 
with  ail  the  liveliness  of  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  a  special  question, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  any  lady 
who  has  ever  been  in  such  drcum- 
stanoes  to  realise  to  herself  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  sense  of  gratitude 
and  relief. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Mr  Beverley, 
**  I  meant  to  ask  if  any  one  knew 
a  man  whom  I  am  sure  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  first  day  I  was  in 
CarlingfonL  Perhaps  it  was  in 
the  morning  after  I  arrived,  to  be 
precise.  I  can't  recollect  exactly. 
If  he  lives  about  here,  he  ought  to 
be  known,  for  he  is  a  veiy  clever 
amusing  sort  of  fellow.  I  don't 
know  if  Carlingf  ord  is  more  blessed 
than  other  country  towns  with  peo- 
ple of  that  complexion,"  said  the 
Archdeacon,  turning  to  Lucilla  with 
a  smile.  He  was  in  no  hurry, 
though  he  was  a  little  curious. 
The  subject  was  not  exciting  to  him ; 
and  to  be  sure  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  thoughts  than  that 
there  was  anybody  at  the  table  who 
might  have  turned  sick  with  anxiety 
and  suspense,  and  felt  the  pause 
he  made  a  horrible  kind  of  torture. 
He  paused  and  turned  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  with  the  smile  which  is 
a  kind  of  challenge  when  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  lady,  and  meant 
to  lead  to  a  lively  Uttle  combat  by 
the  way.  As  for  Lucilla,  she  was 
conscious  of  an  immediate  thrill  of 
curiosity,  but  still  it  was  curiosity 
mimingled  with  any  excitement, 
and  she  had  no  particular  objection 
to  respond. 

'^Everybody  is  nice  in  Carling- 
ford,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks ; 
^'some  people  are  always  finding 
fault  with  their  neighbours,  but  I 
always  get  on  so  well  with  every- 
body— I  suppose  it  is  my  luck," 


said  Lucilla ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  precisely  an  answer  to  the 
Archdeacon's  question.  And  there 
was  somebody  at  the  table  all  the 
time  who  could  have  fallen  upon 
her  and  beaten  her  for  putting  off 
the  revelation  which  trembled  on 
the  lips  of  Mr  Beverley,  and  yet 
would  have  given  anything  in  the 
world  to  sUence  the  Archdeacon, 
and  felt  capable  of  rushing  at  him 
like  a  fury  and  tearing  his  tongue 
out,  or  suffocating  him,  to  stop  the 
next  words  that  he  was  going  to 
say;  and  yet  the  same  inconsistent 
person  was  furious  with  Lucilla 
for  postponing  this  utterance  a 
little  :  and  all  the  while,  so  abso- 
lute are  the  restraints  of  society, 
everybody  at  Dr  Maijoribanks's 
table  sat  eating  their  dinner,  one 
precisely  like  another,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  thing  as  mystery 
or  terror  in  the  world. 

"You  must  not  expect  me  to 
believe  in  the  perfection  of  human 
society,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  going 
on  in  the  same  strain ;"  I  would 
much  rather  pin  my  faith  to  the 
amiable  dispositions  of  one  young 
lady  who  always  finds  her  neigh- 
bours agreeable — and  I  hope  she 
makes  no  exception  to  the  rule," 
said  the  Broad -Churchman  in  a 
parenthesis,  with  a  smile  and  a 
bow — ^and  then  he  raised  his  voice 
a  little  :  "  The  man  I  speak  of  is 
really  a  very  amusing  fellow,  yon 
know,  and  very  well  got  up,  and 
calculated  to  impose  upon  ordinary 
observers.  It  is  quite  a  curious 
story ;  he  was  a  son  of  a  trainer 
or  something  of  that  sort  about 
Newmarket  Old  Lord  Monmouth 
took  an  extraordinary  fancy  to  him, 
and  had  him  constantly  about  his 
place — ^half  brought  him  up  indeed, 
along  with  his  grandson,  you  know. 
He  always  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low, and  picked  up  a  little  polish ; 
and  really,  for  people  not  quite  used 
to  the  real  thing,  was  as  nearly  like 
a  gentleman " 

"Come,  now,  I  don't  put  any 
faith  in  that,"  said  Mr  Woodburn. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  b^  much  of  a 
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one  for  fine  company  myself,  but  I 
know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  him ; 
a  snob  always  overdoes  it,  you 
know *' 

"I  neyer  said  this  man  was  a 
snob/'  said  the  Archdeacon,  with  a 
refined  expression  of  disgust  at  the 
interruption  flitting  over  his  fear 
tures ;  ^'  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had 
only  been  honest,  he  would  have 
been  really  a  very  nice  fellow " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr  Bury, 
"  excuse  me  for  breaking  in — ^per- 
haps I  am  old-fashioned,  but  don't 
you  think  it's  a  pity  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  honesty  so  lightly  ?  A  dia- 
honest  person  has  a  precious  soul 
to  be  saved,  and  may  be  a  most 
deeply  interesting  character;  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  very  nice  fellow, 
is->pardon  me— I  think  it's  a  pity; 
especially  in  mixed  society,  where 
it  is  so  important  for  a  clergyman 
to  be  guarded  in  his  expressions," 
said  the  Rector.  When  Mr  Bury 
began  to  spedc,  everybody  else  at 
table  ceased  talking,  and  gave 
serious  attention  to  what  was  going 
on,  for  the  prospect  of  a  passage  of 
arms  between  the  two  cleigymen 
waa  an  opportunity  too  captivating 
to  be  lost. 

"I  hope  Mr  Bury's  dishonest 
friends  will  pardon  me,"  said  the 
Archdeacon ;  "  I  mean  no  harm  to 
their  superior  claims.  Does  any- 
body  know  the  man  here,  I  won- 
der?— ^his  name  was  Kavan,  I  think, 
or  something  like  that — an  Irish 
name.  I  assure  you  he  was  a  very 
good-looking  fellow— dark,  good 
features,  nearly  six  feet  high ^" 

"  Oh  please  don't  say  any  more," 
said  Miss  Ma^oribanks,  and  she 
could  not  quite  have  explained 
why  she  interrupted  these  personal 
details ;  "  if  you  tell  me  what  he  is 
like  I  shall  fancy  everybody  I  meet 
is  him;  Mr  Centum  is  dark,  and  has 
good  features,  and  is  nearly  sis  feet 
high — ^never  mind  what  he  is  like 
—  you  gentlemen  can  never  de- 
scribe anybody ;  you  always  keep 
to  ffeneraU;  tell  us  what  he  has 
done." 

Somebody  drew  a  long  breath 


at  the  table  when  the  Archdeacon 
obeyed  Miss  Magoribanks's  iignno- 
tion.  More  than  one  person  canglit 
the  sound,  but  even  Ludlla's  keen 
eyes  could  not  make  out  beyond 
controversy  from  whom  it  proceed- 
ed. To  be  sure,  Ludlla's  mind  vaa 
in  a  most  curious  state  of  tamnlt 
and  confusion.  She  was  not  one  of 
the  people  who  take  a  long  time  to 
form  their  conclusions;  but  tbe 
natural  conclusion  to  which  she  felt 
inclined  to  jumjp  in  this  case  vas 
one  so  monstrous  and  incredible 
that  Miss  Maijoribanks  felt  her 
only  safeguard  in  the  whirl  of 
possibilities  waa  to  reject  it  alto- 
gether, and  make  up  her  mind  that 
it  was  impossible ;  and  then  all  the 
correspondences  and  apparent  cor- 
roborations began  to  dance  and 
whiri  about  her  in  a  bewildering 
ring  till  her  own  brain  seemed  to 
spin  with  them.  She  waa  as  much 
afraid  lest  the  Archdeacon  by  some 
chance  should  fall  upon  a  reaUy  in- 
dividual feature  which  the  world  in 
general  could  identify,  as  if  she  had 
had  any  real  concern  in  the  matter. 
But  then,  fortunately,  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  that ;  for  it  was  one 
of  Ludlla's  principles  that  men  never 
can  describe  each  other.  She  list- 
ened, however,  with  such  a  curious 
commotion  in  her  mind,  that  ahe 
did  not  quite  make  out  what  he  was 
saying,  and  only  pieced  it  up  in 
little  bits  from  memory  afterwards. 
Not  that  it  waa  a  very  dreadful 
story.  It  was  not  a  narrative  of 
robbery  or  murder,  or  anything 
very  alarming;  but  if  it  could  by 
any  possibili^  turn  out  that  the 
man  of  whom  Mr  Beverley  was 
speaking  had  ever  been  received  in 
sodetyinCarlingford,  then  it  wonld 
be  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  destroy  public  confidence 
for  ever  in  the  socCal  leaders.  TUs 
was  what  Lucilla  was  thinking  in 
her  sudden  turmoil  of  amasement 
andapprehension.  And  then  all  this 
time  ih&n  was  another  person  at 
table  who  knew  all  about  it  twenty 
times  bettw  than  Luoilla,  and  knew 
what  waa  coming,  and  had  a  still 
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more  intense  terror  lest  some  per- 
sonid  detail  might  drop  from  the 
Archdeacon's  lips  which  the  public 
in  general  would  recognise.  Not- 
withstandingy  Mr  Beverley  went  on 
quite  composedly  with  his  story, 
never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that 
anybody  was  disturbed  or  excited 
by  it  "  He  has  a  mark  on  his  face/' 
the  Archdeacon  said — but  here  Miss 
Maijoribanks  gave  a  little  cry,  and 
held  up  both  her  hands  in  dismay. 

*' Don't  tell  us  what  marks  he 
has  on  his  face,"  said  Lucilla.  "  I 
know  that  I  shall  think  every  man 
who  is  dark,  and  has  good  features, 
and  is  six  feet,  must  be  him.  I 
wonder  if  it  could  be  my  cousin 
Tom;  Jie  has  a  little  mark  on  his 
face — ^and  it  would  be  just  like  his 
dreadful  luck,  poor  fellow.  Would 
it  be  right  to  give  up  one's  own 
cousin  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
Tom?"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
The  people  who  were  sitting  at  her 
end  of  the  table  laughed,  but  there 
was  no  laughing  in  Lucilla's  mind. 
And  this  fright  and  panic  were  poor 
preparatives  for  the  evening,  which 
had  to  be  got  through  creditably 
with  so  few  resources,  and  with 
such  a  total  reversal  of  the  ordi- 
nary programme.  Miss  Marjori- 
banks was  still  tingling  with  curio- 
sity and  alarm  when  she  rose  from 
the  table.  If  it  should  really  come 
to  pass  that  an  adventurer  had  been 
received  into  the  best  society  of  Car- 
lingford,  and  that  the  best  judges 
had  not  been  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  false  and  true,  how 
could  any  one  expect  that  Orange 
Lane  would  continue  to  confide  its 
most  important  arrangements  to 
such  incompetent  hands  1 

Such  was  the  dreadful  question 
that  occupied  all  LudUa's  thoughts. 
So  far  as  the  adventurer  himself 
was  concerned,  no  doubt  he  de- 
served anything  that  might  come 
upon  him;  but  the  judgment  which 


might  overtake  the  careless  shep- 
herds who  had  admitted  the  wolf 
into  the  fold  was  much  more  in  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  mind  than  any  ques- 
tion of  abstract  justice.  So  that  it 
was  not  entirely  with  a  philanthro- 
pical  intention  that  she  stopped 
Mr  Beverley  and  put  an  end  to  his 
dangerous  details.  Now  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  she  began  to  remem- 
ber that  nobody  of  her  (kcquainUmce 
had  any  mark  on  Ms  face ;  but  still 
it  was  best  not  to  inquire  too 
closely.  It  was  thus  with  a  pre- 
occupied mind  that  she  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  feeling  less  in 
spirits  for  her  work  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  unlucky  nights,  which  every 
woman  of  Lucilla's  large  and  public- 
spirited  views  must  calculate  upon 
as  inevitable  now  and  then.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  Bichmonds 
naturally  were  absent,  and  so  were 
the  Miss  Browns,  who  were  staying 
there  on  a  visit-— for  it  was  after 
the  engagement  between  Lydia"*^  and 
John ;  and  Mr  Cavendish  was  away 
(though  perhaps  under  the  circum- 
stances that  was  no  disadvantage) ; 
and  Mrs  Woodbum  was  silenced  ; 
and  even  Barbara  Lake  had  failed 
her  patroness. 

'*  You  are  not  in  spirits  to-night, 
Lucilla,  my  poor  dear,"  said  Mrs 
Chiley,  as  they  went  up-stairs :  and 
the  kind  old  lady  cast  a  fierce  glance 
at  Mrs  Woodbum,  who  was  going 
before  them  with  Miss  Bury,  as  'i 
it  could  be  her  fault. 

"Dear  Mrs  Chiley,"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  '*  I  am  in  perfect 
spirits ;  it  is  only  the  responsibility, 
you  know.  Poor  Barbara  is  ill,  and 
we  can't  have  any  music,  and  what 
if  people  should  be  bored )  When 
one  has  real  friends  to  stand  by  one 
it  is  different,"  said  LuciUa,  with 
an  intonation  that  was  not  intended 
for  Mrs  Chiley,  "  and  I  always 
stand  by  my  friends." 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  was  an  engagement  that  none  of  the 
friends  approved  of,  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's mind  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  witii  it — either  one  way  or  another, 
as  she  said. 
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It  she  meant  anything  by  what 
she  said  there  was  no  time  to  en* 
large  upon  it,  for  they  were  just  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  where  all 
the  heavy  people  were  waiting  to 
be  amused.  Mrs  ChUey  held  her 
young  friend  back  for  a  moment 
with  those  unreasonable  partisan 
ideas  of  hers,  which  were  so  differ- 
ent from  Lucilla's  broad  and  states- 
manlike way  of  contemplating 
affairs. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  bold  thing  is 
not  coming,''  said  the  kind  old  lady; 
"  she  deserves  to  be  ill,  Lucilla. 
But  don't  go  and  over-excite  your- 
self, my  poor  dear.  People  must 
just  amuse  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  They  are  very  well  off,  I  am 
sure,  with  this  pretty  room  and  a 
very  nice  cup  of  tea,  and  each  other's 
things  to  look  at  Never  mind  the 
people,  but  go  and  find  a  nice  comer 
and  have  a  chat  with  the  Archdeacon 
when  he  comes  up-stairs.  I  am 
sure  that  is  what  he  would  like. 
And  you  know  he  is  the  stranger, 
and  the  person  to  be  studied,"  said 
the  designing  old  woman.  As  for 
Lucilla,  she  made  no  categorical 
response  ;  she  only  opened  the  door 
a  little  wider  for  Mrs  Chiley's  en- 
trance, and  arranged  the  ribbons  of 
the  old  lady's  cap,  as  she  followed 
her  into  the  room,  in  a  caressing 
way. 

''I  daresay  we  shall  do  very 
well,"  Lucilla  said,  feeling  her 
courage  rise  within  her  in  face 
of  the  emergency;  and  thus  she 
went  her  way  into  the  gay  mob 
who  were  waiting  for  her,  and  who 
had  not  the  least  idea  when  Miss 
Maijoribanks  made  her  appearance 
among  them  that  she  had  anything 
on  her  mind. 

But  the  first  group  that  met  Lu- 
cilla's  eye  as  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room  was  one  which  made 
her  start  a  little,  self-possessed  as 
she  was.  This  group  was  composed 
of,  in  the  first  place,  Barbara  Lake 
in  her  crumpled  white  dress,  which 
she  had  not  had  any  heart  to  think 
of,  and  which  was  just  as  she  had 
taken  it  off  last  Thursday  evening. 


Barbara  herself  showed  to  as  little 
advantage  as  her  dress  did.  There 
was  no  expectation  about  her  to 
brighten  her  up.  Her  heavy  black 
eyebrows  lowered  like  a  d^  line 
of  resistance  and  defiance,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  underneath  sollenlf 
oblique  and  dangerous.  Her  hair 
was  hastily  arranged,  her  complexion 
muddy  and  sombre,  her  eyelids  rei 
It  was  as  easy  to  see  that  she  had 
been  crying,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment and  spite  and  vexation  had 
had  the  greatest  share  in  her  tears, 
as  if  all  the  party  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Uttle  house  in  Grove 
Street  and  had  beard  the  tempest 
going  on.  Though  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  was  nnahle 
to  go,  when  her  going  was  m««ly 
a  necessuy  loyalty  to  Ludlla,  the 
fact  that  Hose  had  been  invited 
acted  with  a  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  her  sister.  Then 
she  began  to  think  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  might  have  come  back, 
and  that  to  be  out  of  the  way  and 
leave  the  field  clear  to  Lucilla  was  all 
that  her  enemies  wanted— for  poor 
Barbara  could  not  but  think  that 
she  must  have  enemies.  And  the 
mere  idea  that  Hose  was  asked 
roused  her  of  Itself .  "I  don't  know 
what  she  could  mean  by  asking  you, 
unless  it  was  to  spite  me,"  said  the 
sullen  contralto.  **  Oh  yes,  I  dare- 
say she  will  be  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me;  but  I'll  go  to  spite  her," 
Barbara  cried,  with  a  flash  from 
under  her  lowering  brows;  and  it 
was  this  amiable  motive  which  had 
brought  her  out  She  thought,  if 
by  any  chance  Mr  Cavendish  might 
happen  to  be  there,  that  the  sight 
of  her  all  crumpled  and  suffering 
would  be  eloquent  to  his  heart,  for 
the  poor  girFs  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  "  the  gentlemen "  v»s 
naturally  very  smalL  Thus  she 
made  her  appearance  with  her  dis- 
appointment and  rage  and  vexation 
written  on  her  face,  to  serve  as  * 
beacon  to  all  the  young  women  of 
Carlingford,  and  show  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  their  feelings 
Mrs  ChUey,  who  f^t  that  Barbara 
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deserved  it,  and  was  resolved  not 
to  pity  her,  seized  the  opportanity, 
and  delivered  qaite  a  little  lecture 
to  a  group  of  girls  on  the  subject 
of  the  forsaken. 

'^  A  disappointment  may  happen 
to  any  young  person/'  Mrs  Chiley 
said,  *'  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  their 
fault  nobody  could  blame  them; 
but,  my  dears,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  show  it  like  that  It  makes 
me  ashamed  for  my  sex.  And  only 
look  at  Lucilla !"  said  the  old  lady, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  instead  of 
looking  ashamed,  looked  triumph- 
ant And,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  had  regained  all  her  pris- 
tine energy,  and  looked  entirely 
like  herself. 

What  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, however,  was,  that  Mrs 
Woodbum  had  quite  emerged 
from  her  momentary  quietude,  and 
was  in  a  comer,  as  usiial,  with  a 
group  of  people  round  her,  from 
whom  stifled  bursts  of  laughter 
were  audible.  "I  am  frightened 
out  of  my  life  when  I  see  that  wo- 
man," said  one  of  the  Grange  Lane 
ladies,  who  was  the  veiy  imperson- 
ation  of  commonplace,  and  utterly 
unworthy  the  mimic's  while.  **  She 
is  taking  some  of  us  off  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  am  quite  sure." 

*'  My  dear,  she  is  very  amusing," 
said  Mrs  Chiley,  drawing  her  lace 
shawl  round  her  shoulders  with  that 
little  jerk  which  Mrs  Woodbum  exe- 
cuted to  perfection.  "  I  am  quite 
easy  in  my  mind,  for  my  part.  There 
can't  be  much  to  take  off  in  an  old 
woman  that  is  old  enough  to  be  all 
your  grandmothers ;  and  I  am  quite 
pleased  for  Lucilla's  sake."  And 
then,  it  is  true,  the  girls  laughed,  and 
tried  hard  to  hide  that  they  were 
laughing,  for  they  had  all  heard  Mrs 
Woodbum  give  that  very  speech 
with  inimitable  success.  But  it 
was  in  reality  the  Archdeacon 
of  whom  the  mimic  was  giving  a 
private  rehearsal  at  that  moment. 
She  was  doing  it  with  a  little  exag- 
geration, and  colouring  strongly, 
which  perhaps  was  owing  to  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  sub- 


ject, and  perhaps  to  the  little  excite- 
ment which  accompanied  the  throw- 
ins  off  of  the  cloud  which  had  en- 
veloped her.  To  be  sure,  nobody 
knew  why  she  should  have  been 
imder  a  cloud,  for  married  sisters 
don't  generally  lose  their  spirits  in 
consequence  of  a  brother's  tempor- 
ary absence ;  but  still  the  general 
eye  perceived  the  change.  "  Now 
you  look  a  little  like  yojarself 
again,"  some  one  said  to  her. 
"  You  might  have  been  out  of  town, 
like  Mr  Cavendish,  for  anything  one 
has  heard  of  you  for  a  week  past" 

''I  have  been  studying  very 
closely,"  Mrs  Woodbum  said ;  "  it 
is  so  important  to  get  the  key- 
note : "  and  this  was  how,  more 
than  by  anything  he  said  or  did 
himself,  that  Mr  Beverley's  ways  of 
^expressing  himself  became  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  Orange  Lane. 

All  this  time  little  Rose  Lake  had 
been  standing  by  the  table  near  her 
sister,  not  feeling  very  comfortable, 
if  the  tmth  must  be  told.  Rose  had 
been  obliged  to  solve  the  important 
question  of  what  she  was  to  put  on, 
by  the  simple,  but  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, expedient  of  wearing  what  she 
had,  as  so  many  people  have  to  do. 
And  her  dress  was,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
dresses  round  her.  For  when  one 
is  an  artist,  and  belongs  to  a  family 
of  artists,  one  is  perhaps  tempted  to 
carry  one's  ideas  of  what  is  ab« 
stractly  graceful  even  into  the  sa- 
cred conventionalities  of  personal 
attire ;  and  it  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  success  is  generally 
much  less  apparent  than  one  might 
have  expected  it  to  be,  as  many  an 
unfortunate  painter's  wife  has  found 
out  to  her  cost  Among  all  the 
Grange  Lane  girls  there  was  not 
one  who  would  have  looked,  as 
Miss  Marjoribanks  herself  said,  nicer 
than  Rose  if  she  had  been  dressed 
like  other  people.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  several  handsomer,  such  as  Bar- 
bara, for  instance,  who  possessed  a 
kind  of  beauty,  but  who  was  as  far 
from  being  nice  as  can  be  conceived; 
but  then  what  can  be  done  with  a 
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girl  who  goes  out  for  the  evening  in 
a  black  dress  trimmed  with  red,  and 
made  with  quaint  little  slashings  at 
the  shoulders  and  round  the  waist 
of  an  architectural  character?  Rose's 
opinions  in  respect  to  effective  orna- 
mentation were,  as  has  been  said, 
very  strongly  marked  for  so  young 
a  person ;  and  though  she  was  per- 
fectly neat,  and  not  a  crumple  about 
her,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
her  costume  altogether  suggested, 
even  to  Lucilla,  who  was  not  imagi- 
native, one  of  the  carnival  demons 
that  she  had  seen  in  Italy.  When 
she  went  up  to  her  young  visitor, 
veiling  her  altogether,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  her  own  clouds  of  white, 
Miss  Marjoribanks  made  a  furtive 
attempt  to  put  some  of  the  tags  out 
of  the  way;  but  this  was  an  im-^ 
practicable  effort  ''It  was  so 
nice  of  you  to  come  on  such  short 
notice,''  Lucilla  said,  putting  her 
hand  affectionately  on  Rose's  shoul- 
der; but  her  eyes  would  wander 
while  she  was  speaking  from  her 
little  schoolfellow's  face  to  her 
dreadful  trimmings ;  **  and  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  Barbara  is  better.  But 
you  shan't  be  troubled  to-night,  for 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  music. 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  able  to  sing," 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  addressing 
the  elder  sister ;  and  all  this  time 
she  was  insidiously  fingering  Rose's 
tags,  which  were  far  too  firmly  se- 
cured to  yield  to  any  such  legerde- 
main. And  then,  as  was  natural, 
Lucilla  had  to  go  away  and  attend 
to  her  other  guests ;  and  the  other 
people  in  the  room  were  too  busy 
with  their  own  talks  and  friends 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Rose,  even 
had  she  not  been  sister  to  Bar- 
bara, whom  nobody  felt  disposed 
to  notice.  Rose  had  brought  a 
large  portfolio  with  her,  containing 
not  only  the  design  in  which  her 
own  genius  was  launching  forth,  but 
also  some  drawings  which  the  Httle 
artist  set  much  less  store  by,  and 
one  surreptitious  sketch,  which  was 
by  Willie,  who  had  not  yet  made  a 
name.  She  thought,  in  her  inno- 
oence,  poor  child,  as  ia  natural  to 


youthful  professors  of  art  or  lit- 
erature, that  such  matters  form 
the  staple  of  conversation  in 
polite  society,  and  that  every- 
body would  be  pleased  and  prond 
to  have  heard  of  and  seen,  jnst 
before  his  debut,  the  works  of  the 
coming  man.  **  I  have  brought 
some  drawings,"  she  said  to  Lucilla, 
putting  her  hand  upon  the  port- 
folio ;  and  Lucilla  had  said  "  You 
dear  little  Rose,  how  nice  of  you  1" 
— ^but  that  was  all  that  had  as  yet 
passed  on  the  subject  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks regarded  with  eyes  of 
painfid  interest  the  young  Pre- 
raphaelite's  tags,  but  she  paid  no 
regard  to  the  portfolio,  and  never 
even  asked  to  see  its  contents. 
Rose,  to  b^  sure,  might  have  sat 
down  had  she  pleased,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  keep  her  place  standing  by 
her  sister's  side,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  portfolio,  listening  to  all  the 
people  talking.  It  was  rather  a  dis- 
enchanting process.  All  of  them 
might  have  seen  the  portfolio  bad 
they  liked,  and  yet  they  went  on 
talking  about  the  most  unimportant 
matters ; — ^where  they  were  going, 
and  what  they  were  to  wear,  and 
what  new  amusements  or  occupa- 
tions had  been  planned  for  the 
morrow — which  two  words  indeed 
seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  ac- 
cording to  the  Carlingford  yonng 
ladies.  As  Rose  Lake  stood  and 
listened,  a  few  of  her  childish  illu- 
sions began  to  leave  her.  In  the 
first  place,  nobody  said  a  syllable 
either  about  art,  literature,  or  even 
music,  which  gave  the  lie  to  all 
her  previous  conceptions  of  conver- 
sation among  educated  people— and 
then  it  began  slowly  to  dawn  upon 
Rose,  that  a  life  like  her  own,  full 
of  work  and  occupation,  whidi  she 
had  been  used  up  to  this  moment 
to  think  a  very  good  life,  and  quite 
refined  and  dignified  in  comparison 
with  most  of  the  lives  she  knew  of, 
was  in  reality  a  very  shabby  and 
I>oor  existence,  of  which  a  young 
woman  ought  to  be  ashamed  whoi 
she  came  into  society  in  Orange 
Lane.    When  this  discovery  began 
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to  dawn  upon  the  little  artist,  it 
made  her  very  hot  and  nnoomfort- 
able  for  the  first  moment,  as  may 
be  supposed.  She  who  had  thought 
of  the  Female  School  of  Design  as 
of  a  Career,  and  considered  herself 
a  little  in  the  light  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  society  and  benefactors 
of  her  kind !  but  in  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  drawing-room  the  Career 
seemed  to  change  its  character; — 
and  then  Rose  began  to  think  that 
now  she  understood  Betrbara.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  painful  little 
bit  of  experience ;  and  the  more 
humbled  she  felt  in  herself,  the 
more  did  her  little  heart  swell  with- 
in her,  with  the  innocent  pride 
grown  bitter,  and  the  happy  com- 
placency-of  her  scruples  turned  into 
a  combative  self-assertion,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  process  with 
people  who  have  cherished  ideas 
about  the  rank  of  artists.  The 
world  did  not  care  in  the  least  for 
her  being  an  artist,  except  perhaps 
in  so  far  as  that  fact  gave  a  still 
more  absurd  explanation  to  her 
absurd  dress;  and  then  she  had 
never  been  to  a  ball,  and  was  not 
going  to  any  ball,  nor  to  the  picnic 
on  Saturday,  nor  to  Mrs  Centum's 
on  Monday,  nor  to  ride,  nor  to 
drive,  nor  to  do  anything  that  all 
these  young  people  were  doing ;  and 
naturally  the  sensation  produced 
was  not  a  very  agreeable  one ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  she  was  only  seventeen, 
and  it  went  to  her  heart  to  be  so 
altogether  out  of  accord  with  every- 
thing she  heard  of  in  this  new  world. 
Thus  she  stood,  losing  more  and 
more  the  easy  grace  of  her  first  at- 
titude, and  getting  morose  and  stiff 
and  constrained,  with  a  sense  of  be- 
ing absurd.  This  perhaps  was  why 
Barbara  had  always  stopped  her 
when  she  began  to  speak  of  their 
rank  as  artists.  Barbara  had  been 
more  far-sighted  than  herself,  and 
had  but  followed  the  lead  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  lesson  Rose 
was  learning  as  she  stood  up  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  clearly  marked 
out  in  her  black- and -red  dress 
against  the  background   and   eti" 


touragt  of  white-robed  angels.  It 
had  been  Barbara  that  knew  best 
It  was  a  lesson  a  little  sharp,  but 
still  it  was  one  which  everybody  in 
her  position  has  to  find  out,  and 
which  it  was  very  well  for  her  to 
learn. 

And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that 
the  gentlemen  came  up  from  the 
dining-room.  As  for  Barbara,  she 
roused  up  a  little  from  her  sullen 
silence,  and  turned  an  eager  look  to 
the  door,  with  a  lingering,  desperate 
idea  that,  after  all,  ht  might  be 
there — which  was  an  act  which 
shocked  her  sister.  '*  If  you  would 
only  have  a  proper  pride  T'  the  im- 
patient little  mentor  whispered; 
but  Barbara  only  heaved  up  her 
plump  round  shoulders,  and  jerked 
her  ear  away.  So  far  from  having 
proper  pride,  she  rather  wanted  to 
show  all  the  Orange  Lane  people 
that  she  was  looking  for  Am,  that 
she  was  suffering  from  Am  loss,  and 
had  hopes  of  his  return,  and  came 
not  for  them  or  for  Lucilla,  but  on 
his  account;  for  Barbara  had  no 
dreams  of  any  possible  good  to  be 
got  out  of  papa's  being  appreciated, 
or  Willie  making  a  name ;  and  even 
to  be  the  desert^  of  Mr  Cavendish 
was  a  more  flattering  distinction 
than  to  be  simply  the  drawing- 
master's  daughter.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  no  Mr  Cavendish  there ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  absence 
made  itself  most  distinctly  felt  at 
that  critical  moment.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  ordinary  public  found 
out  how  he  had  bridged  over  the 
chasm  between  the  dinner-party — 
who  were  satisfied  and  ftZcw^,  and 
wanted  repose — and  the  evening 
people,  who  were  all  quite  fresh,  and 
looked  for  amusement  The  public, 
with  its  usual  dulness  of  percep- 
tion, had  ignored  this,  though  Miss 
Marjoribanks  had  known  itfrom  the 
very  beginning,  and  now  there  was 
nobody  to  take  this  delicate  office. 
The  result  was,  that  the  gentlemen 
were  just  falling  into  that  terrible 
black  knot  all  by  themselves  about 
the  door,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  the  subjects  which  were,  as  Lu^ 
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cilia  justly  remarked,  on  a  level  with 
their  capacities,  when  Miss  Marjo- 
ribanks  felt  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  decisive  action.  The 
Archdeacon,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
made  a  little  effort  to  enter  into 
general  society;  for  he  was  still 
**  young— enough,"  as  Mrs  Chiley 
said,  to  think  it  worth  his  whUe  to 
take  in  the  younger  and  prettier 
section  of  the  community  into  the 
circle  of  his  sympathies.  But  it 
was  here  that  the  limited  range  of 
a  Churchman  became  apparent  in 
comparison  with  the  broad  and 
catholic  tendencies  of  a  man  of  the 
world  like  Mr  Cavendish.  A  well- 
brought-up  young  woman  in  general 
society  cannot  be  expected  on  the 
spot  to  bring  forward  her  theolo- 
gical doubts  or  speculations  for  im- 
mediate solution  ;  and  that  was  the 
only  kind  of  flirtation  which  Mr 
Beverley  was  properly  up  to.  He 
made  one  or  two  attempts,  but 
without  great  success ;  and  then  the 
Archdeacon  began  to  veer  slowly 
downward  into  the  midst  of  the 
circle  of  black  coats  which  was 
slowly  consolidating,  and  which 
was  the  object  of  Miss  Marjori- 
banks'sspecial  terror ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  Lucilla  felt  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Though  she  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  portfolio, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  care 
in  the  least  about  its  contents,  she 
had  no  more  forgotten  that  it  was 
there  than  she  forgot  any  other 
instrument  which  could  be  put  to 
use.  When  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  else  was  to  be  done.  Miss 
Marjoribanks  called  the  Archdea- 
con to  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  '*  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing," said  Lucilla.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  you  know  about  art.  Do  come 
and  look  at  Miss  Lake's  drawings ; 
they  are  charming.  This  is  Mr 
Beverley,  Eose,  and  you  must  let 
him  see  what  you  have  got  in  the 
portfolio.  He  is  quite  a  judge,  you 
know ;  and  she  is  a  little  genius," 
said  Lucilla.  This  speech  awoke 
a  little  flutter  of  amazement  and 
consternation  in  the  assembly;  but 


Miss  Marjoribanks  knew  what  she 
was  about,  She  opened  up  the 
portfolio  with  her  own  hands,  and 
brought  forth  the  drawing  which 
was  Willie's  drawing,  and  whidi, 
to  be  sure,  Lucilla  knew  nothing 
about.  *'It  was  my  luck,  you 
know,"  as  she  said  afterwards;  for 
WiUie's  drawing  was  wonderfolly 
clever,  and  quite  in  Mr  Beverley's 
way.  And  then  everybody  got  up 
to  look  at  it,  and  made  a  drde 
round  the  Archdeacon ;  and  the 
Broad-Churchman,  who  had  at  bot- 
tom no  objection  to  be  mobbed  and 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  ladies, 
exerted  himself  accordin^y,  and 
opened  up  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  whole  room  thrilled  with  inte- 
rest Thus  Lucilla's  luck,  as  she 
modestly  called  it,  or  rather  her 
genius,  triumphed  once  more  over 
the  novel  combination  which  had 
perplexed  her  for  the  first  moment 
She  drew  a  little  apart,  well  pleased, 
and  looked  on  with  that  sense  of 
success  and  administrative  power 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  men- 
tal ei^oyments.  She  contemphited 
the  grouping  affectionately,  and  felt 
in  her  own  soul  the  reassuring  and 
delicious  consciousness  that,  having 
mastered  such  a  difliculty  as  this, 
she  might  go  on  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers ;  and  it 
was  this  soothing,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhilarating,  sentiment  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  somewhat 
impatient  gestures  of  Mrs  Chiley, 
who  at  this  moment  caught  LndUa's 
dress,  and  drew  her  to  her  side. 

''  My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady, 
hastily,  "  this  will  never  da  It  is 
all  very  well  to  sacrifice  yourself^ 
but  you  can't  expect  me  to  approve 
of  it  when  you  carry  it  so  far.  Go 
and  talk  to  him  yourself,  Ludlia ! 
What  was  the  good  of  bringing 
him  here,  and  mining  a  fuss  about 
him,  all  for  that  f  And  you  will 
see  that  other  fantastic  little  crea- 
ture wiU  be  just  as  nasty  as  her 
sister,"  said  Mrs  Chiley,  who  was 
so  much  excited  that  she  could 
scarcely  restrain  herself  from  speak- 
ing out  loud. 
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Bat  Lucilla  only  smiled  like  an 
angel  upon  her  ezdtedfriend.  '^Dear 
Mrs  CUley,"  she  said,  in  a  seraphic 
way,  "  the  lady  of  the  house  must 
always  think  of  her  guests  first; 
and  you  know  that  the  object  of  my 
life  is  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear  papa.'' 

Thus  that  evening  came  to  a 
dimaz  of  success  and  satisfaction 
so  far  as  Miss  Maijoribanks  was 
personally  concerned;  but  it  will 


be  necessary  to  turn  over  another 
leaf  before  describing  the  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  of  little  Eose 
Lake  at  the  same  crisis;  for,  of 
course,  no  great  work  was  ever 
achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  number  of  instruments,  and 
the  young  Preraphaelite  was  at 
this  moment  no  better  than  a  gra- 
phic little  pencil  in  the  greater 
artist's  hand. 


CHAPTEB  zix. 


Mr  Archdeacon  Beverley  was  tall 
and  strong,  as  was  natural  to  a 
Broad-Churchman;  and  when  he 
took  Willie's  drawing  in  his  hand, 
and  hdd  it  up  to  his  eyes,  and  be- 
gan to  express  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  his  shadow,  both  physical  and 
moral,  was  quite  blotting  out  the 
little  figure  down  at  his  elbow, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  artist, 
and  whose  face  was  crimson,  and 
her  heart  beating,  and  her  whole 
frame  in  a  tremble  of  eagerness  to 
disavow  the  honour,  and  secure  the 
credit  of  his  work  to  Willie,  who 
had  still  his  name  to  make.  As  for 
Hose's  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, they  might  as  well  have  been 
uttered  to  a  collection  of  deaf  peo- 
ple for  any  e£fect  they  had  upon 
the  Archdeacon,  who  was  discours- 
ing about  the  picture  in  his  own 
way,  ever  so  far  up  above  her — or  to 
his  auditory,  who  were  interested  in 
what  he  was  saying  because  he  said 
it,  and  not  because  of  any  interest 
they  had  in  the  subject.  Hose 
stood  trembling  with  impatience 
and  a  kind  of  feminine  rag&  deep 
down  in  the  circle  of  white  ladies, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
large  black  figure  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  Archdeacon  might  have 
stood  very  well  for  one  of  the  cleri- 
cal heroes  upon  whose  arm  the  mo- 
dem heroine  thinks  it  would  be 
sweet  to  lean — ^who  would  guard  her 
from  the  world,  and  support  her  in 
trouble,  and  make  his  manly  bosom 
a  bulwark  for  her  against  all  injus- 
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tice ;  which,  indeed,  was  a  way  of 
thinking  of  Mr  Beverley  which 
some  of  the  ladies  surrounding  him 
at  that  moment  might  have  been 
not  disinclined  to  adopt,  as,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  the  conception  of  his 
character  which  Mrs  Chiley  would 
very  fain  have  impressed  on  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  But  as  for  Hose,  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  from  thinking 
of  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  being 
supported  thereby,  her  girlish  im- 
pulse was  to  spring  upon  thatelbow, 
which  was  the  only  point  accessible 
to  her  stature,  and  box  and  pinch 
him  into  listening  to  the  indignant 
disclaimers,  the  eager  protestations, 
to  which  he  gave  no  manner  of 
attention.  But  then  it  is  well 
known  that  the  point  of  view 
from  which  circumstances  compel 
us  to  regard  either  a  landscape  or 
a  person,  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  opinion  formed  upon  it  Willie 
was  the  genius  of  the  Lake  family, 
as  may  be  divined,  and  he  was  just 
then  in  London,  working  very  hard, 
and  thinking  of  making  a  name 
with  still  more  fervid  though  less 
confident  calculations  than  those  of 
his  little  sister;  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  appropriating  his  glory, 
however  unwillingly,  and  depriving 
him  for  a  moment  of  the  honour 
due  to  him,  drove  Hose  half  fran- 
tic; while,  at  the  same  time,  Na- 
ture had  made  her  voice  so  soft, 
and  toned  it  so  gently,  that  all  her 
efforts  could  not  secure  herself  a 
hearing.  As  for  the  audience  in 
general,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
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quite  enchanted  with  the  Archdea- 
con's elucidation.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  he  was  entertaining,  as 
that  it  was  him,  the  highest  clerical 
dignitary  who  had  been  seen  for  a 
long  time  about  Carlingford,  pos- 
sibly its  future  bishop,  and  a  man 
who  was  said  to  have  written  arti- 
cles in  the  Reviews,  and  to  be  a 
friend  of  Dean  Howard's,  and  very 
well  received  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters. Such  a  man  could  not  ful  to 
be  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
art  ^  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  subject 
which  it  might  be  lus  pleasure  to 
discuss. 

"I  recognise  here  a  wonderful 
absence  of  conventionality,"  said 
the  Archdeacon.  "There  is  good 
in  eveiything  ;  perhaps  the  want 
of  any  picture-gallery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carlingford,  which  I 
have  been  so  sorry  to  observe—" 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  Sir  John 
has  a  very  nice  collection  of  pic- 
tures," said  one  of  Mr  Beverley's 
audience,  "and  dear  Lady  Rich- 
mond is  so  kind  in  letting  one  bring 
one's  friends  to  see  them.  She  is 
such  a  sweet  woman — don't  you 
think  so  1  I  am  sure  my  husband 
says " 

"  Lady  Richmond  is  a  good,  pure, 
gentlewoman,"  said  the  Archdeacon 
in  his  Broad-Church  way,  summing 
up  and  settling  the  question ; "  every- 
body must  be  the  better  for  knowing 
her.  There  is  a  greatdeal  of  very  fine 
feeling  for  drapeiy  in  that  mantle 
— and  the  boy's  attitude  is  remark- 
able. There  is  a  freedom  in  that 
leg,  for  example,  which  is  extraor- 
dinary for  a  lady ^" 

"  But  it  is  not  a  lady,"  shrieked 
Rose,  who  was  getting  incoherent, 
and  with  difficulty  restrained  herself 
from  seizing  Mr  Beverley's  elbow. 
The  Archdeacon  this  time  gave  a 
little  glance  down  at  her,  and  his 
eye  caught  her  red  tilmmings,  and 
he  smiled  a  little — ^he  thought  he 
knew  what  she  meant. 

"  Miss  Lake  declines  to  be  mildly 
judged  on  the  score  of  being  a  lady," 
he  said,  "and  I  quite  agree  with 
her — so  we'll  abandon  that  phrar 


seology.  I  confess  that  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  find  such  genius  in 
Carlingford.  It  is  a  delightful  Utde 
town,  but  with  no  collection  of  pic- 
tures, no  gallety,  no  masters " 

But  here  Rose,  who  could  bear  no 
longer,  made  a  dash  at  last  at  that 
elbow  which  represented  to  her  for 
the  moment  all  the  arrogance  and 
superficial  information  of  critician. 
"  Papa  is  the  master,"  cried  Rose, 
"and  there  are  two  sdiools  of 
design.  We  gained  ax  prizes,  and 
Willie  had  all  his  fiist  training " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Archdeacon, 
in  his  bland  tones.  "Schools  of 
design  are  admirable  things  in  their 
way.  They  develop  what  one  may 
call'the  superficial  talent  which  per- 
vades the  community ;  but  to  find 
a  real  power,  such  as  this  may  de- 
velop into,  in  a  town  so  destitute 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  says  a 
great  deal  for  human  nature.  Cen- 
tum, you  are  a  connoisseur,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Why  you 
should  not  have  a  yearly  exhibition 
at  Carlingford,  for  example,  when 
there  is  an  amount  of  native  talent 
which  can  produce  a  sketch  like 
this,  I  cannot  conceive.  Look  how 
finely  characterised  are  the  different 
figures;  and  such  depth  of  feeling 
in  the  accessories, — this  piece  of 
drapeiy,  for  example.  I  am  sure 
all  our  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lake 
for  suffering  us  to  see  her  produc- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  examine 
it  well.  Centum,"  said  the  Arch- 
deacon— and  then  it  passed  to  Mr 
Centum's  hand.  To  tell  the  truths 
Mr  Centum  would  have  differed 
from  Mr  Beverley  had  he  dared; 
for  it  is  all  very  easy  for  a  stranger 
to  speak  about  native  talent ;  where- 
as for  a  man  who  lives  in  the  town, 
and  may  be  expected  to  foster  a 
rising  artist  in  a  more  substantial 
way  than  by  mere  praise,  it  is  a 
very  different  matter.  But  then 
the  banker  knew  that  to  differ  from 
the  Archdeacon,  a  man  who  was  in 
the  very  best  society,  and  indeed 
quite  familiar  at  Windsor,  would  be 
to  make  a  summary  end  of  the  re- 
putation he  himself  enjoyed  as  a 
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connoiBsenr.  So  he  drew  near  and 
looked  at  the  drawing,  and  echoed 
Mr  Beverley's  sentiments — ^but  na- 
turally in  a  modified  way. 

"  But  as  for  a  yearly  exhibition, 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
that,"  said  Mr  Centum,  "  for  you 
know  we'd  have  to  give  a  prize  to 
tempt  a  few  of  the  fellows  in  Lon- 
don to  send  a  picture  or  two.  All 
that  is  very  easy  in  theory,  but  it 
is  much  more  difficult  in  practice. 
It's  a  very  clever  drawing.  I  dare- 
say your  father  touched  it  up — did 
he  not  ?  I  always  said  Lake  was  a 
very  clever  fellow  in  his  way — ^but 
if  it  was  the  very  finest  beginning 
ever  made,  it  is  only  a  sketch,  and 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer ;  and  then,"  said  Mr  Centum, 
trying  to  escape  by  a  joke,  "  you 
know  a  young  lady  is  never  to  be 
calculated  upon;  though, as  a  sketch, 
nothing  could  be  more  promising," 
added  the  man  whose  character  was 
at  stake ;  and  then  the  whole  party 
burst  into  an  animated  discussion 
of  the  chance  of  an  exhibition  at 
Carlingford,  and  the  duty  of  foster- 
ing native  talent  Eose  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  all  this  time, 
while  Willie's  drawing  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  all  this  talk 
went  on,  palpitating  with  vexation 
and  impatience,  and  keen  feminine 
rage,  and  unable  to  get  anybody  to 
listen  to  her.  Nobody  cared  the 
least  in  the  world  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  she  who  had  done  it. 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  Wil- 
lie ;  whether  he  made  a  Name  or 
not,  who  cared  ?  It  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful expedient,  so  far  as  Lucilla's 
great  work  was  concerned,  and  re- 
warded her  pains  in  a  way  which  it 
was  delightful  to  contemplate ;  but 
then  there  never  was  a  great  work 
in  the  world  which  did  not  involve 
a  few  heartaches  to  the  instru- 
ments ;  and  to  be  truly  successful 
a  person  of  the  highest  order  of  ad- 
ministrative genius  must  be  indif- 
ferent to  that  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  quite  false  to  say  that 
Miss  Maijoribanks  contemplated 
any  such  accompaniment,  or  had  the 


least  intention  of  wounding  Eose, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  great 
pet  of  hers ;  but  Lucilla's  eyes  were 
naturally  fixed  upon  her  own  aim, 
which  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  a 
few  sacrifices  of  the  rank  and  file. 
If  a  great  monarch  was  to  count 
how  many  soldiers  would  be  killed 
every  time  it  was  necessary  to  his 
credit  to  fight  a  great  battle,  what 
would  become  of  the  world  1  But 
then  the  misfortune  was,  that  in 
thu  case  poor  little  Bose  had  been 
quite  as  intent  upon  her  little  aim 
as  was  Lucilla,  and  did  not  under- 
stand that  she  was  there  to  be 
bowled  over,  and  to  make  way  for 
the  car  of  triumph.  When  she  had 
restored  to  her  at  last  the  precious 
drawing  which  had  gained  so  much 
praise,  and  which,  by  this  time,  was 
a  little  frayed  at  the  edges  (but,  to 
be  sure,  that  was  only  the  mounting- 
board),  and  looked  as  if  it  had  seen 
service,  instead  of  being  elated  and 
triumphant  as  she  was  expected  to 
be,  poor  Bose  could  scarcely  keep 
from  crying.  Not  hers  was  to  be 
the  gratification  of  helping  Willie 
on  his  first  step  towards  a  Name. 
On  the  contrary,  she  felt  herself  in 
the  horrible  position  of  having 
usurped  his  credit,  and  done  him 
an  injury,  and  put  his  drawing 
away  in  the  portfolio  with  inex- 
pressible feelings,  shutting  it  down 
over  her  own  poor  little  work  and 
the  veil  which  had  up  to  this  mo- 
ment held  the  principal  share  in 
her  thoughts.  Alas,  by  this  time 
poor  Bose  had  more  serious  matters 
to  think  of  !  And  when  she  made 
an  attempt  privately,  when  there 
was  some  chance  of  being  heard,  to 
rectify  the  mistake,  her  effort  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  She  took  her 
chance  when  she  saw  Mr  Centum 
alone,  and  stole  up  to  him,  and 
made  her  little  statement  "It 
was  my  brother's  drawing,  not 
mine,"  she  said ;  and  the  banker, 
who  had  by  this  time  forgotten  all 
about  it,  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
at  her.  "Ah  —  oh  —  it  was  your 
brother's,"  said  Mr  Centum,  with  a 
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little  yawn ;  and  the  impulse  may 
be  forgiven  to  Bose  if  she  could 
have  seized  npon  this  man  who 
considered  himself  a  connoisseur, 
and  given  him  a  good  shake  in  her 
rage  and  vexation.  But  then,  to 
be  sure,  all  that  impatience  did 
no  good;  and  Bose  was  not  even 
grateful  for  the  kiss  Lucilla  gave 
her  when  she  went  away.  "  Thank 
you  so  much  for  bringing  that 
beautiful  drawing,"  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  said;  and  she  meant  it  quite 
sincerely,  and  felt  that  Bose  and 
her  portfolio  had  helped  her  to  her 
latest  triumph  just  as  Barbara  and 
her  contralto  had  helped  in  the 
earliest.  And  thus  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  arts  went  home 
in  their  wounded  condition,  after 
having  served  their  purpose.  To 
be  sure,  Barbara  richly  deserved 
her  share  of  the  pain  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Lucilla  had  gone  over 
them  both  in  her  triumphal  chariot, 
and  they  had  contributed  much  to 
her  victory.  And  then  neither  of 
them  was  philosophical  enough  to 
feel  that  to  help  on,  even  by  your 
own  humiliation,  the  success  of  a 
great  work  is  worth  everybody's 
while.  Miss  Maijoribanks  had 
made  use  of  them  as  society  gene- 
rally makes  use  of  art,  and  they 
unfortunately  had  taken  it  as  the 
artist  generally  does  take  that  su- 
preme compliment.  This  was  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  which 
Lucilla  looked  upon  with  sueh  com- 
placent eyes ;  and  at  the  very  same 
moment  Sirs  Chiley,  seeing  matters 
from  her  point  of  view,  confided  to 
her  husband  her  vexation  and  an- 
noyance at  the  way  in  which  her 
young  friend  neglected  her  oppor- 
tunities. "  He  is  not  like  what 
clergymen  were  in  our  day,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  but  still  he  is  very 
nice,  and  has  a  nice  position,  and 
it  would  just  suit  Lucilla ;  but  to 
think  of  her  going  and  leaving  him 
with  these  Lake  girls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lesson  she  has  had !  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  little  one  is  just 
as  designing  and  nasty  as  the  other. 
If  it   shoiild   come  to  anything, 


she  has  only  herself  to  blame,"  said 
Mrs  Chiley.  As  for  the  Colonel, 
he  took  it  more  calmly,  as  a  gentle- 
man might  be  expected  to  da 

''  You  may  trust  a  parson  for 
that,"  said  the  old  solcUer.  ''  He 
knows  what  he  is  about  You  will 
never  find  him  make  such  an  ass  of 
himself  as  young  Cavendish  did." 
But  this  only  made  Mrs  Chiley  sigh 
the  more. 

''  Poor  Mr  Cavendish ! "  said  the 
old  lady.  ''I  will  never  bhune 
him,  poor  fellow.  It  was  all  that 
deceitful  thing  laying  her  snares  for 
him.  For  my  part  I  never  like  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  those 
artist  kind  of  people— they  are  all 
adventurers,"  said  the  Colony's 
wife;  and  she  went  to  bed  with  tins 
unchristian  persuasion  in  her  mind. 
Thus  the  matter  was  regarded  on 
all  sides  with  sentiments  differing 
according  to  the  different  points  of 
view;  and  the  only  person  who 
looked  at  it  abstrsictly,  and  contem- 
plated not  the  accidents  of  tiie 
evening,  but  the  work  itself,  which 
was  progressing  in  the  face  of  idl 
kinds  of  social  difficulties,  was  the 
master-mind  which  first  conceived 
the  ^rand  design  of  turning  the 
chaotic  elements  of  society  in 
Carlingford  into  one  grand  unity. 
One  may  be  charitable  to  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  those  who  have 
been  shot  at  and  ridden  over  in 
the  course  of  the  combat ;  and  one 
may  even  sympathise  a  little  with 
the  disgust  of  the  critic  who  can 
see  the  opportunities  which  have 
been  neglected  after  the  day  was 
won ;  but  in  reality,  it  is  only  the 
eye  of  the  general  who  has  planned 
it  who  can  estimate  the  true  im- 
portance of  each  individual  fight 
u  the  campaign.  And  when  we 
announce  that  Miss  Maijoribanks 
herself  was  satisfied,  there  remains 
little  more  to  say. 

As  for  the  Archdeacon,  he,  as 
was  natural,  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  He  said  again,  with 
the  natural  obtuseness  which  la 
so  general  among  the  gentlemen, 
that  it  had  been  a  very  pleasant 
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party.  ''  She  has  a  fine  clear  candid 
nature/' said  Mr  Beverley;  "I  should 
think  such  a  person  must  exercise 
an  influence  for  good  on  society ; " 
which,  no  doubt,  was  true  enough. 
This  was  how  Lucilla,  by  sheer  dint 
of  genius,  triumphed  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  her  way;  and 
without  music,  without  the  county 
people,  and  without  Mr  Cavendish, 
still  continued  with  renewed  ^clat 
her  weekly  success.  But  though  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  evening,  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  there 
were  perturbations  in  the  mind  of 
Miss  Marjoribanks  as  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  maiden  pillow.  She 
said  to  herself  again  with  prof  ounder 
fervour,  that  fortunately  her  affec- 
tions had  not  been  engaged;  but 
there  were  more  things  than  affec- 
tions to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Could  it  be  possible  that 
mystery,  and  perhaps  imposture, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  had 
crossed  the  sacred  threshold  of 
Grange  Lane;  and  that  people 
might  find  out  and  cast  in  Lucilla's 
face  the  dreadful  discovery  that  a 
man  had  been  received  in  her  house 
who  was  not  what  he  appeared  to 
bel  When  such  an  idea  crossed 
her  mind.  Miss  Marjoribanks  shiv- 
ered under  her  satin  quilt.  Of 
course  she  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  fact  one  way  or  an- 
other ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  her 
duty  to  act  with  great  circumspec- 
tion, so  that  if  possible  it  might  not 
be  found  out — for  Lucilla  appreci- 
ated fully  the  difference  that  exists 
between  wrong  and  discovery.  If 
any  man  was  imposing  ui>on  his 
neighbours  and  telling  lies  about 
himself,  it  was  his  own  fault;  but  if 
a  leader  of  society  were  to  betray 
the  fact  of  having  received  and 
petted  such  a  person,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility was  on  her  shoulders. 
It  dismayed  Miss  Majoribanks,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  tinge  of 
excitement  to  the  future,  in  which 
there  might  be,  and  no  doubt  were, 
crowds  of  unrevealed  Archdeacons 
and  undiscovered  men  of  the  world 
on  their  way  to  Carlingford,  all 


knowing  something  about  some- 
body, and  bringing  with  them  an 
ever-recurring  succession  of  difficul- 
ties and  triumphs.  It  was  prudence 
that  was  the  great  thing  that  was 
required,  and  not  to  give  too  hasty 
heed  to  anything,  nor  to  put  one's 
self  in  the  wrong  by  any  alarmist 
policy.  Fortunately  the  respecta- 
bility of  Dr  Marjoribanks's  house 
was  enough  to  cover  its  guests  with 
a  shining  buckler.  Thus  Lucilla 
calmed  down  her  own  apprehen- 
sions, and  succeeded  in  convincing 
herself  that  if  the  impostor  whom 
the  Archdeacon  had  seen  had  been 
really  received  in  Grange  Lane,  it 
was  so  much  the  worse  for  the  im- 
postor :  but  that,  in  the  meantime, 
in  the  lack  of  evidence  it  was  much 
the  best  thing  to  take  no  notice.  If 
there  was  any  one  else  in  Carling- 
ford who  regarded  that  past  dan- 
ger with  a  livelier  horror  and  a 
more  distinct  fear,  certainly  Miss 
Maijoribanks  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing of  it,  and  nobody  had  been 
remarked  in  a  despondent  condi- 
tion, or,  indeed,  in  anything  but  the 
highest  spirits,  in  the  course  of  this 
Thursday,  except  the  ungrateful 
creature  who  had  done  so  much 
mischief;  and  tolerant  as  Lucilla 
was,  it  would  have  been  going  be- 
yond the  limits  of  nature  to  have 
expected  that  she  could  have  been 
profoundly  sorry  for  Barbara  Lake. 
But  at  the  same  time  poor  Bar- 
bara, though  she  was  not  an  ele- 
vated character,  had  gone  home 
in  a  very  sad  state  of  mind.  She 
had  taken  courage  to  ask  Mrs 
Woodbum  about  her  brother,  and 
Mrs  Woodburn  had  made  the  very 
briefest  and  rudest  response  to  her 
question,  and  had  "  taken  off"  her 
woe-begone  looks  almost  to  her  very 
face.  And  no  one  had  shown  the 
least  sympathy  for  the  forsaken 
one.  She  had  not  even  been  called 
from  her  solitude  to  sing,  which 
might  have  been  something,  and 
it  was  Rose,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
who  had  attracted  all  the  attention ; 
for,  like  most  selfish  people,  Bar- 
bara, though  keenly  aware  of  her 
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own  wrongs,  had  no  eyes  for  the 
humiliation  and  pain  to  which  her 
sister  had  been  subjected.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  never  see  him  more/' 
she  said,  quite  subdued  and  broken 
down,^  with  a  burst  of  tears,  as  the 
two  went  home ;  and  poor  little 
Kose,  who  was  soft-hearted,  forgot 
all  her  disapprobation  in  sympathy. 
"  Never  mind  them,  dear;  they  have 
no  feeling.  We  must  cling  together 
all  the  closer,  and  try  to  be  every- 
thing to  each  other,''  Bose  said, 
with  eyes  which  were  full,  but 
which  would  not  shed  any  tears. 
Her  mind  was  overflowing  with 
mortification  and  wounded  pride, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  said  to 
herself,  that  all  that  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  wound  of  the 
heart  under  which  Barbara  was 
suffering.  "  Dear,  never  mind,  we 
will  be  everything  to  each  other," 
said  poor  little  romantic  Bose ; 
and  the  elder  sister,  even  in  the 
depths  of  her  dejection,  could  have 


given  her  a  good  shake  for  nttering 
such  an  absurd  sentiment ;  for  a 
CTeat  deal  of  good  it  would  do  to 
be  everything  to-  each  other — as  if 
that  could  ever  replace  the  orange 
blossoms  and  the  wedding  tour, 
and  the   carriage   and  handsome 
house,  which  were  included  in  the 
name  of  Cavendish  !      '*  And  he 
was  such  a  dear ! "  she  said  to  her- 
self in  her  own  mind,  and  wept^  and 
made  her  eyes  redder  and  redder. 
If  Mr  Cavendish  had  known  all 
that  was  going  on  in  Carlingford 
that  night,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  been  most  flattered  by 
those  tears  which  Barbara  shed  for 
him  under   the    lamps  in   Grove 
Street ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  would  not  have  been  insensible 
either  to  the  just  reticence  and  self- 
restraint  which,  mingling  with  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  suspicions,  prevent- 
ed her,  as  she  herself  said,  even  in 
the  deepest  seclusion  of  her  own 
thoughts,  from  naming  any  name. 


HEBO-WOBSHIP  AND  ITS  DAKGEBS. 


A  STORY. 


Jean  Paul  tells  us  that  there 
never  was  a  nature  yet  formed 
without  its  vein  of  romance — that 
the  most  realistic  and  common- 
place people  we  have  ever  met  have 
their  moods  of  romance,  and  that 
the  cord,  however  little  we  may 
suspect  it,  runs  through  the  woof 
of  all  humanity. 

I  am  not  able  to  affirm  that  he 
is  right ;  but  certainly  a  little  inci- 
dent which  has  just  occurred  to 
me  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
are  cases  of  the  affection  in  natures 
and  temperaments  in  which  no- 
thing would  have  led  me  to  suspect 
them.  I  need  not  be  told  that  it 
is  the  men  who  have  a  most  worldly 
character,  who  are  often  seen  marry- 
ing portionless  wives ;  that  traits  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  are  being 
continually  displayed  by  cold,  un- 
genial,  and,  to  all  seeming,  unim- 


pressionable people.  What  I  was 
not  prepared  for  was  to  find  that 
hero-worship  could  find  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  a  hard,  money-getting, 
money-lending  fellow,  whose  ordi- 
nary estimate  of  humanity  was 
based  less  on  what  they  were  than 
what  they  had.  I  own  that  I  had 
no  other  clue  to  the  man's  nature 
than  that  furnished  by  a  few  lines 
of  a  newspaper  advertisementyWhich 
set  forth  his  readiness  to  advance 
sums  from  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  on  mere  personal  se- 
curity, and  at  a  most  moderate  rate 
of  interest  And  though  the  former 
amounted  to  obligations  the  breach 
of  which  would  have  reduced  one 
to  bondage,  and  the  latter  varied 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  per  cent,  he  was  so  plea- 
sant-looking—  so  chatty — so  geni> 
ally  alive  to  the  difficulties  that 
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beset  youth — so  forgivingly  merci- 
ful to  wasteful  habits  and  ways, 
that  I  took  to  him  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him,  and  signed  my 
four  bills  for  fifty  each,  and  took 
up  my  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
olr  the  table  with  the  feeling  that 
at  last  I  had  found  in  an  utter 
stranger  that  generous  trustfulness 
and  liberality  I  had  in  vain  looked 
for  amongst  kindred  and  rektives. 

We  had  a  pint  of  madeira  to  seal 
the  bargain.  He  told  me  in  a  whis- 
per it  was  a  priceless  vintage.  I  be- 
lieve him.  On  a  rough  calculation, 
I  think  every  glass  I  took  of  it  cost 
me  forty-seven  pounds  some  odd 
shiUings.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
speak  of  this  event  that  I  desire  here. 
Mr  Nathan  Joel  and  I  ceased  after 
a  while  to  be  the  dear  friends  we 
swore  to  be  over  that  madeira.  The 
history  of  those  four  bills,  too  com- 
plicated to  relate,  became  disagree- 
able. There  were  difficulties — ^there 
were  renewals — ^there  were  protests 
— and  there  was  a  writ.  Nathan 
Joel  was — ^no  matter  what.  I  got 
out  of  his  hands  after  three  years 
by  ceding  a  reversion  worth  five 
times  my  debt,  with  several 
white  hairs  in  my  whiskers,  and  a 
clearer  view  of  gentlemen  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  than  I  had  ever 
picked  up  out  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  good  many  years  rolled  over — 
years  in  which  I  now  and  then  saw 
mention  of  Mr  Joel  as  a  plaintiff 
or  an  opposing  creditor — once  or 
twice  as  assignee,  too.  He  was  evi- 
dently thriving.  Men  were  living 
very  fast,  smashes  were  frequent, 
and  one  can  imagine  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  rather  a  lucrative  spot 
after  a  stormy  equinox.  I  came 
abroad,  however,  and  lost  sight  of 
him ;  a  chance  mention,  perhaps, 
in  a  friend's  letter,  how  he  had  fall- 
en into  Joel's  hands — that  Joel 
advanced  or  refused  to  advance  the 
money — something  about  cash,  was 
all  that  I  knew  of  him,  till  t'other 
evening  the  landlord  of  the  lit- 
tle inn  near  my  villa  called  up  to 
ask  if  I  knew  anything  of  a  certain 
Mr  Nathan  Joel,  who  was  then  at 


his  inn  without  baggage,  money, 
papers,  or  effects  of  any  kind,  but 
who  on  hearing  my  name  cried  out 
with  ecstasy,  "Ah,  he  knows  me. 
You've  only  to  ask  Mr  O'Dowd 
who  I  am,  and  he'll  satisfy  you  at 
once." 

"So,"  thought  I,  "Joel !  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  thee  into  my  hands, 
and  now  what  sort  of  vengeance 
shall  I  take  1  Shall  I  ignore  you 
utterly,  and  declare  that  your  claim 
to  my  acquaintance  is  a  gross  and 
impudent  fraud  1  Shall  I  tell  the 
innkeeper  I  disown  you]"  If  this 
was  my  first  thought,  it  soon  gave 
way — it  was  so  long  since  the  ras- 
cal had  injured  me,  and  I  had 
cursed  him  very  often  for  it  since 
then.  It  was  his  nature  too ;  that 
also  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
When  leeches  cease  sucking  they 
die,  and  very  probably  money-lend- 
ers wither  and  dry  up  when  they  are 
not  abstracting  our  precious  metals. 

"  I'll  go  over  and  see  if  it  be  the 
man  I  know,"  said  I,  and  set  off  at 
once  towards  the  inn.  As  I  went 
along,  the  innkeeper  told  me  how 
the  stranger  had  arrived  three  nights 
back,  faint,  weary,  and  exhausted, 
saying  that  the  guide  refused  to 
accompany  him  after  he  entered  the 
valley,  and  merely  pointed  out  the 
road  and  left  him.  "This  much  I 
got  out  of  him,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  but  he  is  not  inclined  to  say  more, 
but  sits  there  wringing  his  hands 
and  moaning  most  piteously." 

Joel  was  at  the  window  as  I  came 
up,  but  seeing  me  he  came  to  the 
door.  "  Oh,  Mr  O'Dowd,"  cried  he, 
"befriend  me  this  on2e,  sir.  Don't 
bear  malice,  nor  put  your  foot  on 
the  fallen,  sir.  Do  pity  me,  sir,  I 
beseech  you." 

The  wretched  look  of  the  poor 
devil  pleaded  for  him  far  better 
than  his  words.  He  was  literally 
in  rags,  and  such  rags,  too,  as 
seemed  to  have  once  been  worn  by 
another,  for  he  had  a  brown  peas- 
ant jacket  and  a  pair  of  goatskin 
breeches,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  fast- 
ened round  his  ankles  with  leather 
thongs. 
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*'  So,"  said  I,  "you  have  got  tired 
of  small  robberies  and  taken  to  the 
wholesale  line.  When  did  you  be- 
come a  highwayman  1 " 

"Ah,  sir!"  cried  he,  "  don't  be 
jocose,  don't  be  droll.  This  is  too 
pitifol  a  case  for  laughter." 

I  composed  my  features  into  a 
semblance  of  decent  gravity,  and 
after  a  little  while  induced  him  to 
relate  his  story,  which  ran  thus  : 

Mr  Joel,  it  appeared,  who  for 
some  thirty  years  of  life  had  taken 
a  very  practical  view  of  humanity, 
estimating  individuals  pretty  much 
like  scrip,  and  ascribing  to  them 
what  value  they  might  bring  in 
the  market,  had  suddenly  been 
seized  with  a  most  uncommon  fer- 
vour for  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first 
impulse  being  given  by  a  "good 
thing  he  had  done  in  Hedmontese 
fives,"  and  a  rather  profitable  in- 
vestment he  had  once  made  in 
the  Cavour  CanaL  In  humble  gra- 
titude for  these  successes,  he  had 
bought  a  print  of  the  burly  mon- 
arch, whose  bullet  head  and  brist- 
ling mustaches  stared  fiercely  at 
him  from  over  his  fireplace,  till 
by  mere  force  of  daily  recurrence 
he  grew  to  feel  for  the  stem  soldier 
a  sentiment  of  terror  dashed  with 
an  intense  admiration. 

"  Talk  of  Napoleon,  sir !"  hewould 
say,  "he's  a  humbug — an  imposi- 
tion—  a  wily,  triclqr,  intriguing 
dodger.  If  you  want  a  great  man 
— a  man  that  never  knew  fear — a 
man  that  is  above  all  flimsy  affecta- 
tions— a  man  of  the  heroic  stamp — 
there  he  is  fof  you  ! 

"  As  for  Garibaldi,  he's  not  to  be 
compared  to  him.  Garibaldi  was 
an  adventurer,  and  made  adventure 
a  career ;  but  here's  a  king !  here's 
a  man  who  has  a  throne,  who  was 
bom  in  a  palace,  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors,  and 
instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence, he  mounts  his  horse  and  heads 
a  regiment,  sir.  He  takes  to  the 
field  like  the  humblest  soldier  in  his 
ranks,  goes  out,  thrashes  the  Aus- 
trians,  drives  them  out  of  Milan, 


hunts  them  over  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  seven  days  raises  the 
five  per  cents  from  fifty-one  and  a 
half  to  eighty-two  and  a  quarter 
*for  the  account'  Show  me  tiie 
equal  of  that  in  lustoiy,  sir. 
There's  not  another  man  in  Europe 
could  have  done  as  much  for  the 
market." 

His  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds; 
he  carried  a  gold  piece  of  twenty 
francs,  with  the  King's  image,  to  his 
watch-chain,  and  wore  small  coins, 
with  the  cross  of  Savoy,  in  his 
breast,  as  shirt-studs.  An  ardour 
intense  as  this  is  certain  to  bear  its 
effects.  Mr  Joel  had  often  promis- 
ed himself  a  trip  to  the  Continent, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  beyond 
Paris.  He  took,  then,  the  season  of 
autumn,  when  the  House  was  up, 
and  money-lending  comparatively 
dull,  and  came  abroad.  He  told  his 
friends  he  was  going  to  Vichy;  he 
affected  a  little  gout.  It  was  a  dis- 
ease gentlemen  occasionally  permit- 
ted themselves,  and  Mr  Joel  was  a 
rising  man,  and  liked  to  follow  the 
lead  of  persons  of  condition.  Veiy 
different,  however,  was  his  object ; 
his  real  aim  was  to  see  the  great 
man  whose  whole  life  and  actions 
had  taken  such  an  intense  hold  on 
his  imagination.  To  see  him,  to 
gaze  on  him,  to  possess  hinuelf 
rally  of  the  actual  living  traits  of 
the  heroic  Sovereign ;  and  if  by  any 
accident,  by  any  happy  chance,  by 
any  of  those  turns  of  capricious  for- 
tune which  now  and  then  elevate 
men  into  a  passing  greatness,  to 
get  speech  of  him ! — ^this  Mr  Joel 
felt  would  be  an  operation  more 
overwhelmingly  entrancing  than 
if  Spanish  bonds  were  to  be  paid 
off  in  full,  or  Poyais  fives  to  be 
quoted  at  par  in  the  market 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr  Joel 
believed  his  admiration  for  the  Re 
Galantuomo  gave  him  a  bona  fide 
and  positivedaim  on  thatmonarch's 
regard.  This  is  a  delusion  by  no 
means  rare :  it  possesses  a  luge 
number  of  people,  and  influences 
them  in  their  conduct  to  much 
humbler  objects  of  worship  than  a 
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king  on  his  throne.  Sculptors, 
authors,  and  painters  know  some- 
thing of  what  I  mean,  and  not  un- 
commonly come  to  hear  how  im- 
graciously  they  are  supposed  to 
have  responded  to  an  admiration  of 
which  it  is  possible  they  never  knew, 
and  which  it  would  be  very  excus- 
able in  them  if  they  never  valued. 
The  worshipper,  in  fact,  fancies 
tiiat  the  incense  he  sends  up  as 
smoke  should  come  back  to  him  in 
some  shape  substantial  However 
this  may  be,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
press  it  further  on  my  reader's  at- 
tention, Mr  Joel  got  to  imagine 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have 
fdt  as  racy  an  enjoyment  at  meet- 
ing with  him,  as  he  himself  antici- 
pated he  might  experience  in  meet- 
ing the  King.  It  goes  a  very  long 
way  in  our  admiration  of  any  one 
to  believe  that  the  individual  so 
admired  has  a  due  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  ourselves.  We  start  at 
least  with  one  great  predisposing 
cause  of  love— an  intense  belief  in 
the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of 
the  object  of  our  affections. 

FuUy  persuaded,  then,  that  the 
meeting  would  be  an  event  of  great 
enjoyment  to  each,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  a  "mutual  friend," 
as  !the  slang  has  it,  to  bring  them 
into  the  desired  relations. 

This  was  really  difficult  Had^King 
Victor  Emmanuel  been  an  indus- 
trial monarch,  given  to  cereals,  or 
pottery,  gutta-percha,  cotton,  or  cor- 
rugated iron,  something  might  have 
been  struck  out  to  present  him  with 
as  pretext  for  an  audience.  Was 
he  given  to  art,  or  devoted  to  some 
especial  science  ? — a  bust,  a  bronze, 
or  a  medal  might  have  paved  the 
way  to  an  interview.  The  King, 
however,  had  no  such  leanings; 
and  whatever  his  weaknesses,  there 
were  none  within  the  sphere  of  the 
money-changer's  attributions,  and 
as  Mr  Joel  could  not  pretend  that 
he  knew  of  a  short  cut  to  Venice,  or 
a  secret  path  that  led  to  the  Vati- 
can, he  had  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
approaching  the  monarch  by  the 
legitimate  roads. 


See  him  I  must,  speak  to  him  I 
will,  were,  however,  the  vows  he 
had  registered  in  his  own  heart,  and 
he  crossed  the  Alps  with  this  firm 
resolve,  leaving,  as  other  great  men 
before  him  have  done,  time  and  the 
event  to  show  the  way  where  the 
goal  had  been  so  firmly  fixed  on. 

At  Turin  he  learned  the  King 
had  just  gone  to  Ancona  to  open  a 
new  line  of  railroad.  He  hastened 
after  him,  and  arrived  the  day  after 
the  celebration  to  discover  that  his 
Majesty  had  left  for  Brindisi.  He 
followed  to  Brindisi,  and  found  the 
King  had  only  stopped  there  an 
hour,  and  then  pursued  his  jour- 
ney to  Naples.  Down  to  Naples 
went  Mr  Joel  at  once,  but  to  his 
intense  astonishment  nobody  there 
had  heard  a  word  of  the  King's 
arrival  They  did  not,  indeed, 
allege  the  thing  was  impossible ; 
but  they  slily  insinuated  that  if 
his  Mt^esty  had  really  come  and 
had  not  thought  proper  to  make  his 
arrival  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
they  as  Italians,  Neapolitans  sur-' 
totUf  knew  good  manners  better 
than  to  interfere  with  a  retirement 
it  was  their  duty  to  respect  This 
they  said  with  a  sort  of  half-droll 
significancy  that  puzzled  Mr  Joel 
much,  for  he  had  lived  little  in 
Italy,  and  knew  far  more  about 
Cremome  than  the  Casino ! 

Little  dubious  sentences,  shallow 
insinuations,  half-laughing  obscuri- 
ties, were  not  weapons  to  repel  such 
a  man  as  Joel  His  mind  was  too 
steadfastly  intent  on  its  object  to 
be  deterred  by  such  petty  opposi- 
tion. He  had  come  to  see  the  King, 
and  see  him  he  would.  This  same 
speech  he  made  so  frequently,  so 
publicly,  and  so  energetically,  that 
at  the  various  cafis  which  he  fre- 
quented, no  sooner  was  he  seen  to 
enter  than  some  stranger  to  him — 
all  were  strangers — would  usually 
come  up  in  the  most  polite  manner 
and  express  a  courteous  hope  that 
he  had  been  successful,  and  had 
either  dined  with  his  Majesty  or 
passed  the  evening  -with  him.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  general  im- 
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pression  was  that  poor  Mr  Joel  was 
a  lunatic,  but  as  his  form  of  the 
malady  seemed  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive,  hiB  case  was  one  entirely  for 
compassion  and  pity. 

A  few,  however,  took  a  different 
view.  They  were  of  the  police,  and 
consequently  they  regarded  the  in- 
cident professionally.  To  their 
eyes,  Joel  was  a  Mazzinian,  and 
come  out  specially  to  assassinate 
the  King.  It  is  such  an  obvious 
thing  to  the  official  mind  that  a 
man  on  such  an  errand  would  at- 
tract every  notice  to  his  intentions 
beforehand,  that  they  not  alone 
decided  Joel  to  be  an  intended 
murderer,  but  they  kept  a  strict  re- 
cord of  all  the  people  he  accident- 
ally addressed,  all  the  waiters  who 
served,  and  all  the  hackney  cab- 
men who  drove  him,  while  the  tele- 
graphic wires  of  the  whole  kingdom 
vibrated  with  one  name,  asking. 
Who  is  Joel  1  trace  Joel ;  send 
some  one  to  identify  JoeL  Little 
poor  Joel  knew  all  this  time  that 
he  had  been  photographed  as  he  sat 
eating  his  oysters,  and  that  scraps 
of  his  letters  were  pasted  on  a  large 
piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  Ministry 
of  Police,  that  his  handwriting 
might  be  shown  under  his  varied 
attempts  to  disguise  it 

One  evening  he  sat  much  later 
than  was  his  wont  at  a  little  open- 
air  caf6  of  the  St  Lucia  quarter. 
The  sky  was  gloriously  starlit,  and 
the  air  had  all  the  balmy  softness 
of  the  delicious  south.  Joel  would 
have  enjoyed  it  and  the  cool  drink 
before  him  intensely,  if  it  were  not 
that  his  disappointed  hopes  threw 
a  dark  shadow  over  everything,  and 
led  him  to  think  of  all  that  his  jour- 
ney had  cost  him  in  cash,  and  all  in 
the  foregone  opportunities  of  dis- 
counts and  usuries. 

A  frequenter  of  the  caf6,  with 
whom  he  had  occasionally  ex- 
changed greetings,  sat  at  the  same 
table ;  but  they  said  little  to  each 
other,  the  stranger  being  evident- 
ly one  not  given  to  much  converse, 
and  rather  disposed  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  own  thoughts  in  sUence. 


"Is  it  not  strange,"  said  Joely 
after  a  long  pause,  '*  that  I  must  go 
back  without  seeing  himl" 

A  half  impatient  grunt  was  all 
the  reply,  for  the  stranger  was  well 
weary  of  Joel  and  his  sorrows. 

"  One  would  suppose  that  he  real- 
ly wanted  to  keep  out  of  my  way, 
for  up  to  this  moment  no  one  can 
tell  me  if  he  be  here  or  not." 

Another  grunt 

"  It  is  not  that  I  have  left  any- 
thing undone,  heaven  knows.  There 
isn't  a  quarter  of  the  tow4  I  have 
not  walked,  day  and  night,  and  his 
is  not  a  face  to  be  mistaken;  Td 
know  him  at  a  glance." 

''And  what  in  the  devil's  name  do 
you  want  with  him  when  you  have 
seen  him  ? "  exclaimed  the  other, 
angrily.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  a 
King  of  Italy  has  nothing  better  to 
do  with  his  time  than  grant  audi- 
ences to  every  idle  John  Bull  whose 
debts  or  doctors  have  sent  him.over 
the  Alps)"  This  rude  speech  was 
so  fiercely  delivered,  and  with  a 
look  and  tone  so  palpably  provo- 
cative, that  Joel  at  once  perceived 
his  friend  intended  to  draw  him  in- 
to a  quarrel,  so  he  finished  off  his 
liquor,  took  up  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  with  a  polite  ^^ice  «ra,  Signor, 
was  about  to  withdraw. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
rising,  with  a  manner  at  once  ob- 
sequious and  apologetia  ''I  en- 
treat you  to  forgive  my  rude  and 
impatient  speech.  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  and  forgot  my- 
self. Sit  down  for  one  moment, 
and  I  will  try  and  make  you  a  pro- 
per reparation — a  reparation  you 
will  be  satisfied  with. 

''You  want  to  see  the  King, 
and  you  desire  to  speak  with  him : 
both  can  be  done  with  a  little 
courage;  and  when  I  say  this,  I 
mean  rather  presence  of  mind — 
apUmby  as  the  French  say — than 
anything  like  intrepidity  or  dar- 
ing. Do  you  possess  the  quality 
I  speak  of ) " 

"  It  is  my  precise  gift — the  essen- 
tial feature  of  my  character/'  cried 
Joel,  in  ecstasy. 
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"This,  then,  is  the  way — and  mind 
I  tell  you  this  secret  on  the  faith 
that  as  an  English  gentleman  you 
preserve  it  inviolate — *  parole  Ing- 
lese,'  is  a  proverb  with  us,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  de- 
serves its  signification." 

Joel  swore  to  observe  the  bond, 
and  the  other  continued — 

"  The  King,  it  is  needless  to  teU 
you,  detests  state  and  ceremonial : 
he  abhors  courtly  etiquette,  and 
the  life  of  a  palace  is  to  him  the 
slavery  of  the  galleys.  His  real 
pleasure  is  the  society  of  a  few  in- 
timates, whom  he  treats  as  equals, 
and  with  whom  he  discourses  in 
the  rough  dialect  of  Piedmont,  as  it 
is  talked  in  the  camp  by  his  soldiers. 
Even  this  amount  of  liberty  is, 
however,  sometimes  not  sufficient 
for  this  bold  native  spirit;  he  longs 
for  more  freedom — ^f or,  in  fact,  that 
utter  absence  of  all  deference,  all 
recognition  of  his  high  estate,  which 
followers  never  can  forget ;  and  to 
arrive  at  this,  he  now  and  then 
steals  out  at  night  and  gains  the 
mountains,  where,  with  a  couple  of 
dogs  and  a  rifle,  he  will  pass  two, 
three,  perhaps  four  days,  sharing 
the  peasant's  fare  and  his  couch, 
eating  the  coarsest  food,  and  sleep- 
ing on  straw  with  a  zest  that  shows 
what  a  veritable  type  of  the  medie- 
val baron  this  Count  of  Savoy  really 
is,  and  by  what  a  mistake  it  is  that 
he  belongs  to  an  age  where  the  ro- 
mance of  such  a  character  is  an 
anachronism ! 

"  You  may  feel  well  astonished 
that  nobody  could  tell  you  where 
he  is — whether  here  or  at  Turin,  at 
Bologna,  at  Florence,  or  Palermo. 
The  fact  is  they  don't  know,  that's 
the  real  truth — ^not  one  of  them 
knows;  all  they  are  aware  of  is 
that  he  is  off — ^away  on  one  of 
those  escapades  on  which  it  would 
be  as  much  as  life  is  worth  to  fol- 
low him ;  and  there  is  La  Marmora, 
and  there  sits  Minghetti,  and  yon- 
der Delia  Rovere,  not  daring  to 
hint  a  syllable  as  to  the  Emg's 
absence,  nor  even  to  hazard  a  guess 
above  a  whisper  as  to  when  he  will 


come  back  again.  Now  I  can  tell 
you  where  he  is — a  mere  accident 
put  me  in  possession  of  the  secret. 
Afattore  of  my  brother's  came  up 
yesterday  from  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
and  told  how  a  strange  man,  large, 
strong-boned,  and  none  over  bland- 
looking,  had  been  quail-shooting 
over  the  Podere  for  the  last  two 
days ;  he  said  he  was  a  wonderful 
shot,  but  cared  nothing  about  his 
game,  which  he  gave  freely  away 
to  any  one  he  met  I  made  him 
describe  him  accurately,  and  he 
told  me  how  he  wore  a  tall  high- 
crowned  hat — a  ^calabrese,'  as  they 
call  it  —  with  a  short  peacock's 
feather,  a  brown  jacket  all  covered 
with  little  buttons,  leather  small- 
clothes ending  above  the  knees, 
which  were  naked,  light  gaiters 
half  way  up  the  leg,  his  gun  slung 
at  his  back,  pistols  in  his  belt,  and 
a  couteau  de  chasse  without  a  scab- 
bard, hung  by  a  string  to  his  waist- 
belt  ;  he  added  that  he  spoke 
little,  and  that  little  in  a  strange 
dialect,  probably  Eoman,  or  from 
the  Marches. 

"  By  a  few  other  traits  he  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  one  whose 
real  rank  and  condition  he  never 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of. 
Now,  as  the  King  is  still  there,  and 
as  he  told  the  Parocco  of  the  little 
village  at  Catanzaro  that  he'd  send 
him  some  game  for  his  Sunday  din- 
ner, which  he  meant  to  partake  of 
with  him,  you  have  only  to  set  out 
to-night,  reach  Nola,  where  with 
the  aid  of  a  pony  and  a  carratella 
you  will  make  your  way  to  Ranig- 
lia,  after  which,  three  miles  of  a 
brisk  mountain  walk — nothing  to 
an  Englishman  —  you'll  arrive  at 
Catanzaro,  where  there  is  a  little  inn. 
He  caUs  there  every  evening  coming 
down  the  valley  from  St  Agata, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  meet  him 
casually,  as  it  were,  you  have  only 
to  set  out  a  little  before  sunset,  and 
stroll  up  the  gorge;  there  you'll 
find  him."  The  stranger  went  on 
to  instruct  Mr  Joel  how  he  should 
behave  to  the  distinguished  un- 
known—how, while  carefully  avoid- 
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ing  all  signs  of  recognition,  he 
should  never  forget  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  most  deferential  respect 

"  Your  manner/'  said  he,  **  must 
be  an  artful  blending  of  easy  po- 
liteness with  a  watchful  caution 
against  over-familiarity;  in  fact, 
try  to  make  him  beUeve  that  you 
never  suspect  his  great  rank,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  care  that  in 
your  own  heart  you  never  forget  it. 
Not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  but 
the  strong  will  that  has  sent  you 
so  far  will  doubtless  supply  the 
way  to  help  you  further;''  and 
with  a  few  more  such  friendly 
counsels  he  wished  Joel  success 
and  a  good-night,  and  departed 

Mr  Joel  took  his  place  in  the 
"rotondo"  of  the  diligence — no 
other  was  vacant — and  set  off  that 
night  in  company  with  two  priests, 
a  gendarme,  and  a  captured  galley- 
slave,  who  was  about  to  show  the 
officers  of  justice  where  a  compan- 
ion of  his  flight  had  sought  conceal- 
ment. The  company  ate  and  drank, 
smoked  villanous  tobacco,  and 
sang  songs  all  night,  so  that  when 
Joel  reached  Nola  he  was  so  over- 
come with  fatigue,  headache,  and 
sickness,  that  he  had  to  take  to 
bed,  where  the  doctor  who  was  sent 
for  bled  him  twice,  and  would  have 
done  so  four  or  five  times  more,  if 
the  patient,  resisting  with  the  little 
strength  left  him,  had  not  put  him 
out  of  the  room  and  locked  the 
door,  only  opening  it  to  creep  down 
stairs  and  escape  from  Nola  for 
ever.  He  managed  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  get  a  place  in  a  baroccino 
to  Kaniglia,  and  made  the  journey 
surrounded  with  empty  wine-flasks, 
which  required  extreme  care  and  a 
very  leisurely  pace,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance, which  was  but  eighteen 
miles,  occupied  nearly  as  many 
hours.  It  took  him  a  full  day  to 
recruit  at  Raniglia,  all  the  more 
since  the  rest  of  the  journey  must 
be  made  on  foot 

"I  own,  sir,"  said  Mr  Joel,  whom 
I  now  leave  to  speak  for  himself, 
"  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  arose 


that  morning  and  thought  of  what 
was  before  me.  I  had  already 
gone  through  mndi  fatigue  and 
considerable  illness,  and  I  felt  that 
if  any  mishap  should  befall  me  in 
that  wild  region,  with  its  wild- 
looking  semi -savage  inhabitants, 
the  world  would  never  hear  more 
of  me.  It'was  a  sad  way  to  finish 
a  life  which  had  not  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  and  I  believe 
I  shed  tears  as  I  fastened  on  my 
knapsack  and  prepared  for  tiie 
road.  A  pedlar  kept  me  company 
for  two  miles,  and  I  tried  to  induce 
him  to  go  on  the  whole  way  with 
me  to  Catanzaro,  but  he  pointed  to 
his  pack,  and  said,  *  There  are  folk 
up  there  who  help  themselves  too 
readily  to  such  wares  as  I  cany, 
rd  rather  visit  Catanzaro  with  an 
empty  pack  than  a  full  one.'  He 
was  curious  to  leam  what  led  me 
to  visit  the  place,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  to  see  the  fine  mountain 
scenery  and  the  great  chestnut  and 
cork  woods  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  much.  He  only  shook  his  head 
in  reply.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  disbelieved  me,  or  whether  he 
meant  that  the  journey  would 
scarce  repay  the  fatigue.  I  arrived 
at  Catanzaro  about  three  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  a  blaang 
hot  day — ^the  very  air  seemed  to 
sparkle  with  the  fieiy  sun's  rays, 
and  the  village,  in  regular  Italian 
fashion,  was  on  the  very  summit  of 
a  mountain,  around  which  other 
mountains  of  far  greater  height 
were  grouped  in  a  circle.  Eveiy 
house  was  shut  up,  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  in  bed,  and  I  had  as 
much  difficulty  in  getting  admis- 
sion to  the  inn  as  if  I  had  come  at 
midnight" 

I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  to 
follow  Mr  Joel  in  his  description 
of  or  comment  upon  Italian  village 
life,  nor  ask  him  to  listen  to  the 
somewhat  lengthy  dialogue  that  took 
place  between  him  and  the  priest, 
a  certain  Don  Lertoro,  a  most  miser- 
able, half-famished  fellow,  with  the 
worst  countenance  imaginable,  and 
a  vein  of  ribaldry  in  his  talk  that 
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Mr  Joel  declared^  the  most  de- 
graded creature  might  have  been 
ashamed  of. 

By  an  artful  turn  of  the  conver- 
sation, Joel  led  the  priest  to  talk 
of  the  strangers  who  occasionally 
came  up  to  visit  the  mountain,  and 
at  last  made  bold  to  ask,  as  though 
he  had  actually  seen  him,  who  was 
the  laige,  strong-boned  man,  with 
*a  rifle  slung  behind  him)  he  did 
not  look  l3:e  a  native  of  these 
parts  1 

"Where  did  you  meet  himi" 
asked  the  priest,  with  a  furtive 
look 

"  About  a  mile  from  this,"  said 
Joel;  "he  was  standing  on  the 
rock  over  the  bridge  as  I  crossed 
the  torrent" 

"Che  Bestia!"  muttered  Don 
Lertoro,  angrily ;  but  whether  the 
compliment  was  meant  for  Joel  or 
the  unknown  did  not  appear.  Un- 
willing to  resume  the  theme,  how- 
ever, he  affected  to  busy  himself 
about  getting  some  salad  for  sup- 
per, and  left  Joel  to  himself. 

While  Joel  sat  ruminating,  in 
part  pleasantly,  over  the  craft  of 
his  own  address,  and  in  part  dubi- 
ously, thinking  over  Don  Lertoro's 
exclamation,  and  wondering  if  the 
holy  man  really  knew  who  the 
stranger  was,  the  priest  returned  to 
announce  the  supper. 

By  JoeVs  account,  a  great  game 
of  fence  followed  tiiie  meal,  each 
pushing  the  other  home  with  very 
searching  inquiries,  but  Joel  can- 
didly declaring  that  the  Don,  shrewd 
as  he  was,  had  no  chance  with  him, 
insomuch  as  that,  while  he  com- 
pletely baffled  the  other  as  to  what 
led  him  there,  how  long  he  should 
remain,  and  where  go  to  afterwards, 
he  himself  ascertained  that  the 
laige,  heavy-boned  man  with  the  rifle 
might  usually  be  met  every  evening 
about  sunset  in  the  gorge  coming 
down  from  St  Agata ;  in  fact,  there 
was  a  little  foimtain  about  three 
miles  up  the  valley  which  was  a 
favourite  spot  of  his  to  eat  his  sup- 
per at — "a  spot  easily  found,"  said 
the  priest,  "for   there   are   four 


cypress  trees  at  it^  and  on  the 
rock  overhead  you'U  see  a  wooden 
cross,  where  a  man  was  murdered 
once." 

This  scarcely  seemed  to  Joel's 
mind  as  a  very  appetising  element ; 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  went  his 
way.  As  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a  dose,  Mr  Joel  set  out  for  the 
fountain.  The  road,  very  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  as  it  was,  was 
eminently  lonely.  After  leaving 
the  village  he  never  saw  a  human 
being ;  and  though  the  evening  was 
deliciously  fine,  and  the  wild  flowers 
at  either  side  scented  the  air,  and 
a  clear  rivulet  ran  along  the  road- 
side with  a  pleasant  murmur,  there 
was  that  in  the  solitude  and  the 
silence,  and  the  tall  peaked  moun- 
tains, lone  and  grim,  that  terrified 
and  appalled  him.  Twice  was  he 
so  overcome  that  he  almost  deter- 
mined to  turn  back  and  abandon 
the  expedition. 

Onward,  however,  he  went,  en- 
couraging himself  by  many  little 
flatteries  and  compliments  to  his 
own  nature.  How  bold  he  was! 
how  original!  how  unlike  other 
money-lenders  I  what  manifest 
greatness  there  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  temperament  of  one  like 
him,  who  could  thus  leave  home 
and  country,  security,  and  the 
watchful  supervision  of  Scotland 
Yard,  to  come  into  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Calabria  just  to  gratify  an 
intellectual  craviug !  These  thoughts 
carried  him  over  miles  of  the  way, 
and  at  last  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
four  cypress  trees ;  and  as  he  drew 
nigh,  sure  enough  there  was  the 
little  wooden  cross  standing  out 
against  the  sky ;  and  while  he 
stopped  to  look  at  it,  a  loud  voice, 
so  loud  as  to  make  him  start, 
shouted  out,  "Alto  \k — ^who  are 
you]" 

Mr  Joel  looked  about  him  on 
every  side,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen.  He  crossed  the  road,  and 
came  back  again,  and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  some  trick  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion suggested  the  cry,  when  it  was 
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repeated  still  loader;  and  now  bis 
eyes  caaght  sight  of  a  tall  high- 
crowned  hat,  rising  above  the  rank 
grass,  on  a  cliff  over  the  road,  the 
wearer  being  evidently  lying  down 
on  the  sward.  Joel  had  but  time 
to  remove  his  hat  oonrteously,  when 
the  figure  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
revealed  the  person  of  an  immense 
man.  He  looked  gigantic  on  the 
spot  he  stood  on,  and  with  his 
stem,  flushed  features,  and  enor- 
mous mustaches,  turned  fiercely 
upwards  at  the  points,  recalled 
to  Mr  Joel  the  well-known  print 
over  his  chimneypiece  at  home. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  he, 
sternly. 

"  Nowhere  in  particular,  sir. 
Strolling  to  eiyoy  my  cigar,"  re- 
plied Joel,  trembling. 

"Wait  a  moment,  said  the  other, 
and  came  clattering  down  the  cliff, 
his  rifle,  his  pistols,  and  his  ammu- 
nitiourpouches  maHng  a  terrific  up- 
roar as  he  came. 

"  You  came  from  Catanzaro — 
were  there  any  gendarmes  there 
when  you  leftl" 

"  None,  sire ;  not  one,"  said  Joel, 
who  was  so  overcome  by  the  dignity 
of  the  gentleman  that  he  forgot  aU 
his  intended  reserve. 

"  No  lies,  no  treachery,  or,  by  the 
precious  tears  of  the  Madonna,  Til 
blow  your  brains  out" 

"  Your  Majesty  may  believe  every 
word  I  utter  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Peninsula ;  you  have 
not  a  more  devoted  worshipper." 

"  Did  you  see  the  priest  Don 
Lertoro  1 " 

"  Yes,  sire ;  it  was  he  told  me 
where  I  should  find  your  Majesty, 
at  the  well  here,  under  the  cypress 
tr^es." 

"  Scioccone ! "  cried  the  stranger ; 
but  whether  the  epithet  was  meant 
for  Joel  or  the  Cur6  did  not  appear. 
A  very  long  and  close  cross-examina- 
tion ensued,  in  which  Joel  was 
obliged  not  merely  to  explain  who 
he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what 
he  came  for,  but  to  narrate  a  variety 
of  personal  circumstances  which  at 
the  time  it  seemed  strange  his  Mar 


jesty  would  care  to  listen  to — snch 
as  the  amount  of  money  he  had  with 
him,  how  much  more  he  had  left 
belmid  at  Naples,  how  he  had  no 
friends  in  that  capital,  nor  any  one 
like  to  interest  themselves  about 
him  if  he  should  get  into  trouble, 
or  require  to  be  assisted  in  any  way. 
Apparently  the  King  was  satisfied 
with  all  his  replies,  for  he  finished 
by  inviting  him  to  partake  of  some 
supper  wiUi  him ;  and  producing  a 
small  basket  from  under  the  brush- 
wood, he  drew  forth  a  couple  of 
fowls,  some  cheese,  and  a  fiaak  of 
wine.  It  was  not  till  he  had  drunk 
up  three  large  goblets  of  the  wine 
that  Joel  found  himself  sufficiently 
courageous  to  be  happy.  At  last, 
however,  he  grew  easy,  and  even 
familiar,  questioning  lus  Majesty 
about  the  sort  of  life  he  led,  and 
asking  how  it  was  that  he  never  fell 
into  the  hands  of  brigands. 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  or 
good-humoured  than  the  King;  he 
was  frankness  itself ;  he  ownea  that 
his  life  might  possibly  be  better; 
that  on  the  whole  his  father  con- 
fessor was  obliged  to  bear  a  good 
deal  from  him ;  and  that  all  his  ac- 
tions were  not  in  strictest  oonfor^ 
mity  with  church  discipline. 

"  You  ought  to  marry  again ;  I 
am  persuaded,  sir,"  said  Joel,  **  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  you  could 
do." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other, 
thoughtfully.  "I  have  a  matter  of 
seven  wives  as  it  is,  and  I  don't 
want  any  more." 

"  Ah !  your  Majesty,  I  guess  what 
you  mean,"  said  Joel,  winking; 
"  but  that's  not  what  I  would  sug- 
gest. I  mean  some  strong  political 
connection — some  alliance  with  a 
royal  house,  Russian  or  Bavarian, 
if,  indeed,  Austrian  were  not  pos- 
sible." 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  Joel,  "  I 
found  that  he  didn't  much  trust 
any  one;  he  thought  ill  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  csuled  him  some 
ham  names;  he  was  not  over  com- 
plimentary to  the  Pope ;  and  as  for 
Garibaldi,  he  said  they  had  once 
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been  tUck  as  thieves,  but  of  late 
tfiey  had  seen  little  of  each  other, 
apd  for  his  part  he  was  not  sorry 
for  it.  All  this  time,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Joel,  *^  his  Majesty  was  al- 
ways fancying  something  or  other 
that  I  wore  or  carried  about  me; 
first  it  was  my  watch,  which  I  felt 
much  honoured  by  his  deigning  to 
accept ;  then  it  was  my  shirt-studs, 
then  my  wrist-buttons,  then  my 
tobacco-pouch,  then  my  pipe,  a  very 
fine  meerschaum,  and  at  last,  to  my 
intense  astonishment,  my  purse, 
whose  contents  he  actually  emptied 
on  the  table,  and  counted  out  be- 
fore me,  asking  me  if  I  had  not 
any  more  about  me,  either  in  notes 
or  bills,  for  it  seemed  a  small  sum 
for  a  '  Milordo^'  so  he  called  me,  to 
travel  with. 

"Whatever  I  had,  however,  he 
took  it — took  every  carlino  of  it 
— saying,  'There's  no  getting  any 
change  up  here — there  are  no 
bankers,  my  dear  Signor  Joel ;  but 
we'U  meet  at  Naples  one  of  these 
days,  and  set  all  these  things  to 
lights.' 

"  I  suppose  the  wine  must  have 
been  far  stronger  than  I  thought; 
perhaps,  too,  drinking  it  in  the  open 
air  made  it  more  heady;  then  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  had  its 
effect — it's  not  every  day  that  a 
man  sits  hob-nobbing  with  a  king. 
Whatever  the  reason,  I  became  con- 
fused and  addled,  and  my  mind 
wandered.  I  forgot  where  I  was. 
I  believe  I  sang  something — I  am 
not  sure  what — and  the  King  sang, 
and  then  we  both  sang  together; 
and  at  last  he  whistled  with  a 
silver  call -whistle  that  he  wore, 
and  he  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  fel- 
low— a  ragged  rascally-looking  dog 
he  was — ^to  take  me  back  to  Catan- 
zaro;  and  the  scoundrel,  instead  of 
doing  so,  led  me  off  through  the 
mountains  for  a  day  and  a  hdf ,  and 
dropped  me  at  last  at  Beccone,  a 


miserable  village,  without  tasting 
food  for  twelve  hours.  He  made 
me  change  clothes  with  him,  too, 
and  take  his  dirty  rags,  this  goat- 
skin vest  and  the  rest  of  it,  instead 
of  my  new  tweed  suit;  and  then, 
sir,  as  we  parted,  he  clapped  me 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  '  Mind  me,  amico  tnio,  you're 
not  to  tell  the  padrone,  when  you 
see  him,  that  I  took  your  clothes 
from  you,  or  he'll  put  a  bullet 
through  me.  Mind  that,  or  you'll 
have  to  settle  your  scores  with  one 
of  my  brothers.' 

"  *  By  the  padrone  you  perhaps 
mean  the  King,'  said  I,  haughtily. 

"*  King,  if  you  like,'  said  he,  grin- 
ning ;  *  we  call  him  "  Ninco  Nanco : " 
and  now  that  they've  shot  Filone, 
and  taken  Stoppa,  there's  not  an- 
other brigand  in  the  whole  of  Italy 
to  compare  with  him.'  Yes,  sir, 
out  came  the  horrid  truth.  It  was 
Ninco  Nanco,  the  greatest  monster 
in  the  Abnizzi,  I  had  mistaken  for 
Victor  Emmanuel.  It  was  to  him  I 
had  presented  my  watch,  my  photo- 
graph, my  seal  ring,  and  my  purse 
with  forty-two  napoleons.  Dirty, 
ragged,  wretched,  in  tatters,  and 
famished,  I  crept  on  from  village 
to  village,  till  I  reached  this  place 
yesterday  evening,  only  beseeching 
leave  to  be  let  Ue  down  and  die, 
for  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  survive 
the  shame  of  my  misfortune,  if  my 
memory  should  be  cruel  enough  to 
preserve  the  details." 

"  Cheer  up,  Joel ;  the  King  is  to 
review  the  National  Guard  to-day. 
I'll  take  care  that  you  shall  have  a 
good  place  to  see  him,  and  a  good 
dinner  afterwards." 

"  No,  sir ;  I'll  not  go  and  look 
at  him.  Ninco  Nanco  has  cured 
me  of  hero-worship.  I'll  go  back 
to  town  and  see  after  the  ezchangea 
The  sovereigns  that  come  from  the 
mint  are  the  only  ones  I  mean  to 
deal  with  from  this  day  forward." 
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THE  BATE  OF  INTEBE3T. 


PART  II. 


The  great  Napoleon  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  nse  of  the 
Bank  of  France  w&s  to  lend  money 
at  four  per  cent.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  in  France  and  in  England 
(prior  to  1844),  the  rate  of  interest 
was  generally — as  Napoleon  held  it 
ought  always  to  be — ^four  per  cent 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  rate 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  all  the  other  banks  in  this 
country,  never  varied  more  than  one 
per  cent  —  averaging  about  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  fair  rate  of  banking 
profits — a  fair  return  on  capital  lent 
upon  good  and  readily  convertible 
securities — ^we  need  not,  from  our 
point  of  view,  stay  to  inquire.  For 
we  hold  that  the  only  legitimate 
test  in  such  a  case  is,  the  law  of 
Supply  and  Demahd,  acting  under 
natural  conditions, — ^that  is  to  say, 
free  from  artificial  restrictions  of 
any  kind. 

We  are  opposed  to  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  imposing  a  maximum 
upon  that  rate,  by  legsJ  enactment. 
For  two  reasons :  Firstly,  because 
fluctuations  occur  alike  in  the  sup- 
ply of  loanable  capital,  and  in  the 
demand  for  that  capital ;  and  either 
of  these  causes  naturally  calls  for 
a  variation  of  the  rate  charged  for 
capital  on  loan.  Also,  because  the 
credit  of  borrowers,  or  of  the  secu- 
rities offered,  varies, — so  that  in 
some  cases  a  percentage  (equivalent 
to  a  premium  of  insurance)  has  to 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  Secondly,  we  are  opposed 
to  any  legislative  restriction  upon 
the  rate  of  interest,  because  it  is  an 
interference  with  the  freedom  of 
banking :  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
less  legislation  there  is  for  banking, 
as  for  other  trades,  the  better. 

To  these  general  principles,  we 
think,  no  objection  will  be  taken, 
either  by  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 


sent monetary  laws  or  by  their  op- 
ponents. But  the  next  question  is 
— and  it  is  the  most  important  piBo- 
tical  question  in  monetary  adenoe, 
— ^Under  our  present  monetary  sys- 
tem, is  the  general  level  of  the  rate 
of  interest  what  it  ought  to  bef 
And  do  the  variations  of  the  rate 
arise  from  natural  and  necessaiy 
causes)  We  say.  No.  We  shall 
show,  with  all  fairness,  the  drcum- 
stances  in  which  banks  are  justified, 
by  their  proper  interests,  in  raising 
their  charge  for  capital  on  loaiL 
But  it  is  equally  important  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  an  increased  demand  for 
money,  or  advances,  adds  to  the 
profits  of  banks,  without  in  any 
way  imperilling  their  position,  and 
therefore  does  not  necesdtate  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
Also,  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
ndsed  at  times  although  there  is 
no  increased  demand  for  capital 
at  alL 

There  are  two  cases,  quite  dis- 
tinct, although  at  present  con- 
founded, in  which  the  Bank  of 
England  is,  or  thinks  itself,  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
One  of  these  applies,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  the  banks  of  all 
countries, — namely,  when  there  is 
an  unusual  demand  for  the  pre- 
cious metals,  whether  for  home 
use  or  (as  more  frequently  bap- 
pens)  for  export  The  other  case 
applies  to  the  Bank  of  England 
almost  exclusively, — ^namely,  when 
there  is  no  increased  demand  for 
the  precious  metals,  but  simply  for 
money  in  the  form  of  bank-notes. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  latter  case 
first.  An  increased  demand  for 
bank-notes  or  domestic  currency 
arises  whenever  either  of  the  two 
following,  and  very  different,  causes 
comes  into  play — namely,  either 
(I),  when  a  sudden  expansion  of 
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trade  takes  place;  or  (2),  when 
there  is  a  temporary  weakening  of 
credit,  whereby  payments  in  money 
are  called  for  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent instead  of  the  payment  by 
bills,  by  which  all  our  trstde  in  or- 
dinary times  is  carried  on. 

An  increase  of  trade,  we  need 
hardly  observe,  does  not  necessarily 
occasion  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  export  of  the  precious  me- 
tals. On  the  contrary  (as  notably 
in  the  case  of  France  of  late  years) 
a  great  increase  of  trade  may  be 
attended  by  a  great  inflox  of  specie. 
But  to  make  the  case  perfectly 
clear,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  is  purely  of  a 
domestic  kind — say,  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  building  of 
factories,  improving  of  land,  &c. 
In  such  a  case,  ^e  capital  em- 
ployed is  not  sent  abroad,  and 
bank-notes  alone  are  needed  in  its 
transference  from  hand  to  hand. 
Every  increase  of  business  is  at- 
tended by  a  larger  creation  of  bills 
and  acceptances,  which  in  due 
course  are  taken  to  the  banks  to 
be  discounted.  In  this  case,  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  capital 
on  loan."*^  Hence  the  banks  find 
that  they  can  increase  the  amount 
of  their  loans  upon  good  securities, 
and  every  extension  of  a  bank's 
loans  augments  to  an  equal  degree 
the  bank's  profits,  although  the 
rate  of  interest  remain  the  same. 
Accordingly,  so  far  as  profit  is 
concerned,  the  banks  may,  with 
great  advantage  to  themselves,  en- 
large the  amount  of  their  discounts, 
or  advances  to  trade  upon  the 
usual  securities,  without  exacting 
an  increased  profit  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  highest  price 
possible  for  their  loans.  When  the 
demand  for  loanable  capital  is  in- 


creased, they  may  justly  say — '^  It 
is  true  that  an  enlargement  of  dis- 
counts is  very  profitable  to  us,  of 
itself  \  but  if  the  demand  for  loan- 
able capital  is  so  urgent  that  we 
can  exact  higher  terms  for  our  ad- 
vances, by  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  so  obtain  a  double 
means  of  profit,  we  are  entitled  to 
do  sa" 

And  so  they  are.  But  then  there 
must  be  free  Competition,  as  in 
other  trades.  Any  farmer  who  sees 
it  advantageous  to  offer  his  grain 
in  the  market  at  65s.  the  quarter, 
while  Ms  neighbour  stands  out  for 
70s.,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  In  like 
manner,  any  banks  which  are  wil- 
ling to  enlarge  their  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public  upon  moderate 
terms — either  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  lesser  amount  of 
profits  than  if  they  raised  their 
rate  of  discount,  or  feeling  assured 
that  such  a  courae  will  be  more 
profitable  to  them  in  the  end  by 
increasing  th^  amount  of  business 
—ought  to  be  free  to  do  so.  But 
legislation  steps  in  to  prevent  free 
competition  in  this  matter,  and 
makes  the  rate  of  interest  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  upon  arti- 
ficial causes.  It  does  so,  firstly, 
by  restricting  the  means  by  whidi 
the  banks  can  lend  their  capitaL 
The  issue  of  bank-notes  is  made 
dependent,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  capital  and  credit  of  the  banks, 
which  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
bank-notes  to  represent  On  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  banks 
have  of  themselves  no  means  of 
lending  their  capital  or  utilising 
their  credit  at  ail.  They  are  not 
allowed,  upon  any  terms,  to  issue 
notes  of  their  own,  however  great 
maybe  thdr  credit,  and  however 
large  the  amount  of  capital  which 
they  have  to  lend.  For  the  means 
of  carrying  on  their  business,  they 


*  It  must  not  be  f oigotten  (although  it  often  ia)  that  such  an  mcreased  demand 
for  capital  on  loan  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  creation  of  capital,  and  espe* 
clally  of  loanable  capital,  owmg  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  profits.  As  Trade 
augments,  the  profits  of  the  nation  increase  likewise.  In  fact,  it  is  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  profits  which  alone  permits  the  yearly  increase  of  Trade. 
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industry,  create  embarrassment  for 
all  trade  alike,  by  raising  the  rate 
of  discount,  then  the  evil  is  seri- 
ously augmented.  The  position  of 
the  embarrassed  trade  is  still  fur- 
ther deteriorated ;  tod,  what  is 
worse,  the  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  depressed,  so  that  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment  of  one  branch 
of  trade  is  not  only  prolonged,  but 
is  also  extended  to  all  Hnds  of 
trade, — so  that  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country  is  greatly,  as  well  as 
needlessly,  injured. 

There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  previous  case. 
In  the  former  there  was  increased 
trade,  and  of  course  an  increased 
demand  for  capital  to  carry  on  that 
trade.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  con- 
traction of  trade,  and  a  diminished 
demand  for  capital  But  this  di- 
minished demand  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent assumes  a  new  form.  In  pro- 
portion as  commercial  credit  is 
weakened,  and  commercial  currency 
(bills)  falls  into  disrepute,  a  greater 
demand  arises  for  the  currency  sup- 
plied by  banks, — ».e.,  bank-notes. 
Trade,  in  ordinary  times,  supplies 
(by  means  of  bills)  the  currency  re- 
quired for  its  wholesale  operations; 
but  when  the  credit  of  that  cur- 
rency to  any  extent  fails,  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  means 
of  bank-notes.  These  notes  are  not 
meant  to  be  cashed:  they  are  simply 
needed  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  temporary  disrepute  of  bills. 
Therefore  they  might  safely  be 
issued  veithout  any  increase  of  the 
stock  of  specie  held  by  the  banks. 
Nevertheless  the  demand  for  bank- 
ing loans  is  increased,  and  the  banks 
are  entitled  to  consult  their  own 
interests  in  meeting  this  demand. 
When  trade  can  no  longer  supply 
the  currency  by  which  its  operations 
are  carried  on,  it  must  borrow  the 
currency  which  represents  the  cap- 
ital and  credit  of  banks.  And  for 
such  loans  the  banks  are  entitled 
to  charge  the  terms  which  are  most 
advantageous  for  themselves. 

Thus,  in  tins  case  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one— however  different  they 
are  in  other  respects — ^the  same  con- 


clusion is  presented.  In  the  first 
case  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  capital,  because  trade  is  pros- 
perous and  profits  (it  may  be  pre- 
sumed) are  large.  In  the  second 
case  there  is  a  diminished  demand 
for  capita^  for  trade  is  embarrassed 
and  contracted.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  certainly  an  increased  de- 
mand for  loanable  capital  of  all 
kinds ;  in  the  latter,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  demand  upon  the 
banks  for  loans  is  increased  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  of 
business  carried  on.  But  in  either 
case  the  rate  of  discount — ^the  charge 
for  banking  capital  on  loan — is  a 
matter  which  the  Banks  and  Trade 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  between 
themselves  by  free  competition. 
The  banks,  as  we  have  already  said, 
may  make  an  increase  of  profits  by 
simply  enlarging  their  discounts, 
without  raising  the  rate :  or  they 
may  make  a  double  profit  by  at  the 
same  time  charging  more  for  their 
advances.  And  agun  we  say,  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so, — ^provided 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  allowed  to  act  under  natural  con- 
ditions—4.  e.,  by  means  of  free  com- 
petition. But  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  we  encounter  the  action 
of  a  vicious  monopoly.  And,  al- 
though we  hold  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
movements,  we  demand,  on  the 
principle  of  free-trade,  that  no  arti- 
ficial influences  should  be  inter- 
posed,— and  that  our  banks,  instead 
of  being  dominated  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  should  all  of  them  equally 
have  the  means  of  lending  their 
capital, — so  that  free  competition, 
and  not  monopoly,  should  regulate 
the  rate  of  interest. 

An  increased  demand  for  bank- 
notes likewise  occurs  when  some 
bank  of  issue  fails.  In  this  case 
the  public  are  quite  willing  to  take 
the  notes  of  other  banks;  but 
the  Bank  Acts  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  issues  of  these  banks,  save 
under  conditions  which  produce  a 
drain  for  notes  or  gold  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  infra 
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are  entirely  dependent  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  notes  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  issue  of  bank-notes.  Whether 
the  legislative  fetters  imposed  up- 
on the  Bank's  issue  of  notes  be 
right  or  not — and  whether  or  not 
the  whole  currency  of  the  country 
should  be  made  to  fluctuate  with 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England — ^we  db  not  now  dis- 
cuss. We  simply  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  possessed  of  a  means  of  lending 
its  capital,  or  deposits,  which  is  de- 
nied by  law  to  any  of  the  other 
large  banks.  Th^se  other  banks 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  the 
means  (notes)  by  which  alone  they 
can  cariy  on  their  business.  Thus 
they  cannot  compete  with  it  on 
fair  terms.  And  thus  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  price  of  money  on 
loan,  instead  of  being  regulated — 
as  the  price  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties is — ^by  free  competition,  is  in- 
juriously affected  by  a  legally-estab- 
lished monopoly.  Abolish  that 
monopoly,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
would  follow  its  natural  course. 
The  chaige  for  the  use  of  capital 
on  loan  would  then  be  regulated 
by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand:  and  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  complaint.  We  repeat, 
we  are  opposed  to  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  rate  of  dis- 
count :  let  the  rate  rise  to  any 
height,  provided  that  it  does  so  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws.  But 
this  can  never  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  vicious  principle  of  mono- 
poly is  adhered  to,  and  free  com- 
petition is  expressly  prevented  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament 

The  other  case  in  which  an  in- 
creased demand  for  bank-notes 
arises,  is,  when  some  bank  of  issue 
fails,  or  when  a  temporary  weak- 
ening of  commercial  credit  oc- 
curs. The  latter  event  may,  and 
often  is,  occasioned  simply  by  the 
action  of  the  banks,  in  refusing 
their  usual  accommodation  to  trade, 
— ^which  refusal  takes  place  when- 
ever and  from  whatever  cause  more 


gold  than  usual  has  to  be  sent 
abroad.  In  this  case  the  break- 
down of  credit  is  owing  to  causes 
extraneous  to  trade — ^to  a  hitch  in 
our  currency-aystem.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  dilemma  originates 
with  trade  itself. 

Whenever,  and  from  whatever 
cause,  an  embarrasment  bef aUs  any 
important  branch  of  trade,  the 
markets  for  that  trade  become  de- 
pressed. A  fall  of  prices  takes 
place.  Any  sudden  fall  of  prices 
weakens  the  credit,  it  may  be  im- 
perils the  solvency,  of  the.  firms 
engaged  in  the  embarrassed  trade. 
There  are  fewer  buyers  than  before, 
— the  whole  operations  of  the  trade 
thus  temporarily  embarrassed  are 
contracted;  and  the  holders  of 
stocks,  while  reducing  or  wholly 
suspending  their  usual  orders  for 
goods,  are  placed  in  a  serious 
dilemma.  As  the  credit  of  all 
firms  connected  with  the  trade  is 
diminished,  these  firms  find  that 
they  cannot  carry  on  their  business 
by  means  of  bills  to  the  same  extent 
as  before.  Payment  by  bills  falls 
into  disrepute,  and  payments  by 
cash  are  proportionately  increased. 
There  are  ozuy  two  ways  in  wbidh 
cash  can  be  got  to  meet  this  in- 
creased demand  for  it  The  mer- 
chants must  either  make  sales  of 
their  goods  to  an  unusual  extent, 
or  they  must  discount  the  reserve 
of  bills  which  they  usually  keep  on 
hand.  They  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  former  course — ^that  is  to  say, 
to  make  forced  sales, — because  the 
market  is  already  depressed,  and 
extra  sales  would  depress  it  still 
further.  Bather  thaii  submit  to 
this  great  loss,  they  take  their  re- 
serve of  bills  to  the  banks.  When 
they  cannot  make  sales  except  at  a 
great  loss,  they  seek  to  meet  the 
emeigency  by  discounting  every 
bill  which  they  have  on  hand.  If 
they  obtain  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion from  the  banks,  the  difficulty 
is  tided  over;  and  in  due  course 
the  trade  recovers  from  its  tempor- 
ary embarrassment,  and  things  go 
on  as  before.  But  if  the  ban^ 
instead  of  assisting  this  branch  of 
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industry,  create  embarrassment  for 
all  trade  alike,  by  raising  the  rate 
of  discount,  then  the  evil  ia  seri- 
ously augmented.  The  position  of 
the  embarrassed  trade  is  stiU  fur- 
ther deteriorated ;  &nd,  what  is 
worse,  the  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  depressed,  so  that  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment  of  one  branch 
of  trade  is  not  only  prolonged,  but 
is  also  extended  to  all  lands  of 
trade, — so  that  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country  is  greatly,  as  well  as 
needlessly,  injured. 

There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  previous  case. 
In  the  former  there  was  increased 
trade,  and  of  course  an  increased 
demand  for  capital  to  carry  on  that 
trade.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  con- 
traction of  trade,  and  a  diminished 
demand  for  capital  But  this  di- 
minished demand  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent assumes  a  new  form.  In  pro- 
portion as  commercial  credit  is 
weakened,  and  commercial  currency 
(bills)  falls  into  disrepute,  a  greater 
demand  arises  for  the  currency  sup- 
plied by  banks, — 1.«.,  bank-notes. 
Trade,  in  ordinarv  times,  supplies 
(by  means  of  bills)  the  currency  re- 
quired for  its  wholesale  operations; 
but  when  the  credit  of  that  cur- 
rency to  any  extent  fails,  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  means 
of  bank-notes.  These  notes  are  not 
meant  to  be  cashed :  they  are  simply 
needed  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  temporary  disrepute  of  bills. 
Therefore  they  might  safely  be 
issued  without  any  increase  of  the 
stock  of  specie  held  by  the  banks. 
Nevertheless  the  demand  for  bank- 
ing loans  is  increased,  and  the  banks 
are  entitled  to  consult  their  own 
interests  in  meeting  this  demand. 
When  trade  can  no  longer  supply 
the  currency  by  which  its  operations 
are  carried  on,  it  must  borrow  the 
currency  which  represents  the  cap- 
ital and  credit  of  banks.  And  for 
such  loans  the  banks  are  entitled 
to  charge  the  terms  which  are  most 
advantageous  for  themselves. 

Thus,  in  this  case  as  in  the  pre> 
vious  one — ^however  different  they 
are  in  other  respects — ^the  same  con- 


clusion is  presented.  In  the  first 
case  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  capital,  because  trade  is  pros- 
perous and  profits  (it  may  be  pre- 
sumed) are  large.  In  the  second 
case  there  is  a  diminished  demand 
for  capital,  for  trade  is  embarrassed 
and  contracted.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  certainly  an  increased  de- 
mand for  loanable  capital  of  all 
kinds ;  in  the  latter,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  demand  upon  the 
banks  for  loans  is  increased  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  of 
business  carried  on.  But  in  either 
case  the  rate  of  discount — ^the  charge 
for  banking  capital  on  loan — ^is  a 
matter  which  the  Banks  and  Trade 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  between 
themselves  by  free  competition. 
The  banks,  as  we  have  already  said, 
may  make  an  increase  of  profits  by 
simply  enlaiging  their  discounts, 
without  raising  the  rate ;  or  they 
may  make  a  double  profit  by  at  the 
same  time  charging  more  for  their 
advances.  And  again  we  say,  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so, — ^provided 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  allowed  to  act  under  natural  con- 
ditions— i. «.,  by  means  of  free  com- 
I)etition.  But  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  we  encounter  the  action 
of  a  vicious  monopoly.  And,  al- 
though we  hold  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
movements,  we  demand,  on  the 
principle  of  free-trade,  that  no  arti- 
ficial mfluences  should  be  inter- 
posed,— and  that  our  banks,  instead 
of  being  dominated  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  should  all  of  them  equaUy 
have  the  means  of  lending  their 
capital, — so  that  free  competition, 
and  not  monopoly,  should  regulate 
the  rate  of  interest. 

An  increased  demand  for  bank- 
notes likewise  occurs  when  some 
bank  of  issue  fails.  In  this  case 
the  public  are  quite  willing  to  take 
the  notes  of  other  banks;  but 
the  Bank  Acts  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  issues  of  these  banks,  save 
under  conditions  which  produce  a 
drain  for  notes  or  gold  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  infra 
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II.  Hitherto  we  have  been  con-  a  laige  extent  by  payments  in  gold. 
sidering  the  position  of  banks  when  The  threatened  bank  may  obtain  a 
the  demand  upon  them  is  not  for  sapply  of  gold  either  from  its  neigh- 
gold,  but  simply  for  an  increased  hour  banks,  or  from  the  Bank  of 
supply  of  domestic  currency  in  the  England.  If  its  neighbour  banks 
form  of  notes.  Let  us  now  consider  are  assured  of  its  solvency,  the 
the  position  of  banks  when  an  in-  difficulty  ib  easily  surmountable, 
creased  demand  for  gold  arises.  The  gold  withdrawn  from  a  bank 
This  may  be  either  an  internal  de-  owing  to  a  distrust  of  its  solvency 
mand  or  an  external  one— ».  e,^  for  is  never  kept  in  hand  by  those  who 
export.  withdraw  it,  but  is  immediately 

(1.)  An  internal  demand  for  gold,  deposited  anew  in  some  of  tiie 
Sach  a  demand  only  arises  when  neighbouring  banks.  It  is  seldom 
one  or  more  banks  lose  the  confi-  a  single  hour  out  of  bank.  Hence 
deuce  of  their  customers,  and  when  if  the  threatened  establishment  \a 
these  demand  payment  of  their  known  to  be  solvent  by  its  fellow- 
deposits  in  gold.  In  England,  such  banks,  all  that  they  have  to  do  is 
a  demand  can  only  be  made  upon  simply  to  return  to  it  the  gold  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  As  the  notes  fast  as  it  is  withdrawn  :  and  the 
of  the  Bank  are  a  legal  tender  crisis  is  quickly  at  an  end,  without 
throughout  England  (except  at  the  any  drain  (worth  mention)  being 
Bank  itself),  any  bank  upon  which  made  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng^d. 
a  run  is  made  for  deposits  can,  and  Even  if  the  threatened  bank  is  in 
does,  make  payment  in  Bank  of  Eng-  bad  odour,  and  consequently  is  not 
land  notes.  Thus  when  any  English  supported  by  its  neighbours,  the 
bank  or  banks  are  considered  un-  drain  of  gold  which  it  makes,  or  can 
safe,  and  have  to  sustain  a  run  for  make,  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
deposits,  no  drain  of  gold  is  occa-  is  inconsiderable.  It  can  only  make 
sioned,  either  from  them  or  from  that  drain  by  selling  its  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  For  the  Gk>vemment  stock,  and,  by  means 
Bank  of  England,  upon  which  alone  of  the  notes  thus  received,  with- 
a  demand  for  payments  in  gold  can  drawing  an  equal  amount  of  gdd 
be  made,  never  loses  the  confidence  from  the  Bank  of  England.  But  in 
of  the  public :  it  has  never  sus-  the  case  of  an  Ul-conducted  or  in- 
tained  a  run  for  gold,  in  payment  solvent  bank,  this  reserve  of  con- 
either  of  its  notes  or  deposits,  owing  vertible  securities  is  always  exoep- 
to  any  apprehensions  as  to  its  sol-  tionally  small.  So  that  tiie  bank 
vency,  for  the  last  hundred  years  fails,  without  having  in  its  power 
and  more, — never  since  the  Preten-  to  niake  any  considerable  dralt  up- 
der  and  his  Highlanders  were  at  on  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
Derby  in  1 745.  Thus,  as  the  credit  England.  And  liter  its  failure,  the 
of  the  Bank  of  EngLuid  is  never  vacuum  produced  in  the  corraicy 
doubted,  and  as  a  run  upon  any  by  the  lapse  of  its  notes  (supposing 
other  English  banks  is  met  by  pay-  it  to  be  a  bank  of  issue)  would 
ments  in  its  notes,  an  internal  de-  naturally  be  filled  by  an  increased 
mand  for  gold  (that  is  to  say,  a  de-  issue  on  the  part  of  its  neighbour 
mand  of  specie  for  domestic  use,  banks — ^whose  solvency  has  been 
and  not  for  export)  never  arises  in  unquestioned,  and  whose  notes 
England.  would  be  received  by  the  public  as 

The  internal  drains  of  gold  which  readily  as  gold, 

the  Bank  of  England  has  occasion-  It  is  obvious  that  when  a  discie- 

allytomeet,comefromScotlandand  dited  bank  has  to  meet  ^'anm,'* 

Ireland.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest 

not  a  legal  tender  in  those  countries,  can  be  of  no  use  to  it, — the  de- 

and  accordingly,  when  a  run  for  de-  mand  upon  it  being,  not  for  loans, 

posits  is  made  upon  a  Scotch  or  Irish  but  for  payment  of  its  deposits.  In 

bank,  such  a  run  has  to  be  met  to  fact,  the  raising  of  the  Bank-nte  in 
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such  circamstances  only  increases 
the  dilemma :  it  increases  the  panic, 
and,  by  weakening  credit  generally, 
tends  to  create  a  ^'  ran  "  upon  other 
banks  also.  Thus  it  is  impolitic  for 
the  neighbours  of  a  discredited  bank 
to  raise  their  rate  of  discount :  nor, 
indeed,  do  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  justify  such  a  course.  When 
a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank  fails,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  notes  of 
the  other  banks  is  pure  gain  to 
them.  The  increased  issue  is  need- 
ed simply  to  fill  the  void  occasioned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  of 
the  suspended  bank.  The  addition 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  other  banks, 
by  an  extension  of  their  note-circu- 
lation, is  in  such  cirdumstances  only 
nominal ;  while  the  addition  to  their 
profits  is  very  tangible.  Hence  the 
failure  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank 
furnishes  no  reason  for  the  other 
banks  raising  the  rate  of  interest 

If  banking  in  this  country  existed 
under  natural  conditions,  the  failure 
of  a  bank  of  issue  would,  as  affect- 
ing the  currency,  be  a  difficulty 
ea^y  surmounted,  and  the  drain 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  would 
be  trivial  alike  in  its  amount  and 
in  its  effects.  But  our  present 
monetary  laws  immensely  aggravate 
the  difficulty  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  certainly  quadraple  the 
drain  for  gold  arising  in  such  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  Scotch  and  Irish  bankis 
were  allowed  to  extend  their  issues, 
to  meet  an  exceptional  demand  for 
their  notes  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
there  would  be  no  drain  for  gold, 
from  either  country,  upon  the  Bank 
of  England — or  next  to  none. 
When  a  **  run  "  takes  place  upon  a 
Scotch  or  Irish  bank,  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  discredited  bank  would 
readily,  or  at  least  to  a  large  extent, 
accept  the  notes  of  the  other  banks 
in  payment  instead  of  gold.  Or  if 
a  bank  of  issue  failed,  the  with- 
drawal of  its  notes  would  be  com- 
pensated at  once,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  note-circulation  of  the 
other  banks — for  which  increased 
issue,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no 


need  for  an  equal  increase  in  the 
stock  of  gold  kept  by  these  banks. 
Under  the  present  monetary  laws, 
however,  no  addition  to  this  note- 
circulation  can  be  made  by  the 
Scotch  banks  unless  they  previously 
procure  an  equal  amount  of  gold  ; 
and  the  Irish  banks  are  not  allowed 
to  extend  their  issues  upon  any 
terms.  Hence  it  is  that  every  ran 
upon  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank,  or  any 
bank-failure  in  these  countries,  pro- 
duces, and  must  produce,  a  drain  of 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
Previous  to  1844,  no  drain  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  ever 
came  from  Scotland ;  and  if  the 
Scotch  banks  enjoyed  their  old 
freedom,  no  such  drain  would  take 
place  now.  The  Scotch  prefer  the 
notes  of  their  own  banks,  not  only 
to  Bank  of  England  notes,  but  to 
gold  itself.  And  if  the  banks  and 
the  community  were  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  this 
respect,  the  occasional  drain  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  proceeding 
from  Scotland,  of  which  the  English 
complain  so  much,  would  never 
have  an  existence.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Scotch  banks,  by  a 
legislation  with  which  the  Scotch 
as  a  nation  have  bo  sympathy  what- 
ever. 

(2.)  An  external  drain  of  gold. 
This  always  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  a  demand  for  payment  of  deposits 
in  gold.  It  arises  from  no  distrust 
of  the  solvency  of  the  banks,  but 
from  an  exceptional  requirement  of 
Trade,  which  calls  for  an  increased 
export  of  interaational  currency. 
And  the  merchants  engaged  in  fo- 
reign trade  who  have  to  make  such 
payments  in  international  currency 
withdraw  their  deposits  from  the 
banks  in  gold,  in  order  that  they 
may  send  the  precious  metal  abroad. 

The  difference  between  this  and 
an  internal  drain  is,  that  the  latter 
is  made  upon  deposits  already 
existing  in  a  bank,  which  are  with- 
drawn because  the  bank  is  distrust- 
ed; whereas,  in  the  former  case, 
new  deposits  are  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  the  amount.ip 
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gold.  Merchants  diBcount  bills  at 
the  Bank,  and  then  immediately 
withdraw  the  amount  in  gold.  The 
demand  for  loans  at  the  Bank  is 
not  increased.  It  is  not  more 
capital  that  is  wanted,  but  more 
capital  in  the  form  of  gold.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  supply  and  demand 
for  banking  capital,  there  is  no 
ground  for  raising  the  rate  of  dis* 
count ;  for  no  more  banking  capital 
is  wanted  than  before.  But  then 
the  demand  assumes  an  embarrass- 
ing form  for  the  banks.  And  as 
banks,  like  other  establishments, 
are  entitled  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  the  way  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  this  embarrassing  demand 
for  gold  in  the  most  efficacious 
manner. 

Thedifficultyimposedupon  banks 
by  an  external  dram  of  gold  is  this, 
lliey  are  bound  to  pay  their  notes 
and  their  deposits  in  gold,  and  any 
diminution  of  their  stock  of  gold 
diminishes  their  means  of  meeting 
this  liability.  To  pay  their  notes 
and  deposits  in  gold  is  a  necessity; 
but  to  make  loans,  by  discounting 
bills,  is  optional.  They  make  such 
loans  only  for  their  own  advantage. 
Accordingly,  when  they  find  that 
to  discount  a  certain  class  of  bills  is 
a  disadvantage  to  them — that  the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  gold  is  greater  than 
the  profit  upon  the  discount  of  such 
billfr— they  are  entitled  either  to 
refuse  to  discount  such  bills,  or  to 
exact  a  higher  charge  for  doing  so. 

If  the  Bank — ^upon  which  the 
burden  of  external  drains  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  falls — ^were  to  take 
this  course,  its  policy  would  be  jus- 
tifiable (although  Trade  would  still 
have  reason  to  complain  as  long  as 
the  monopoly  exists  which  prevents 
other  establishments  fromcompeting 
with  the  Bank  on  equal  terms  J.  But 
the  Bank  does  not  take  this  course. 
Instead  of  confining  its  restrictive 
policy  to  the  bills  which  are  brought 
to  it  to  be  discounted  in  order  that 
the  amount  may  be  withdrawn  in 
gold,  the  Bank  raises  its  chaiges 
upon  all  bills — ^it  wages  war  upon 


the  whole  Trade  of  the  countiy.  Nor 
does  it  even  diminish  the  amount 
of  its  discounts.  As  the  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Bank  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal drain  arises  from  Uie  fact 
that  a  certain  class  of  its  discount- 
operations  diminishes  its  resources 
for  meeting  its  liabilities  to  note- 
holders and  depositors,  the  natoial 
remedy  would  be  for  the   Bank 
either  to  exact  higher  charges  for 
discounting  bills  which  are  brou|dit 
to  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  gmd, 
or,  if  such  discrimination  were  im- 
possible, to  protect  its  depositors  and 
note-holders  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  its  discounts.    At  fiirst  sight  it 
may  seem  that  this  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  course  which  the 
Bank  takes — ^namely,  by  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  for  all  bilk.    But 
such  is  not  the  actual  result.   And, 
plainly,  the  attainment  of  this  re- 
sult is  not  the  object  which  r^^- 
ktes  the  policy  of  the  Bank.    The 
immediate  effect  of  a  high  Bai^- 
rate  is,  not  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  discounts,  but  to  increase  it. 
And  when  this  increased  demand 
arises,  the  Bank  meets  it — only  it 
charges  higher  terms  than  before. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  which  the 
Bank  keeps  in  view  when  an  ex- 
ternal drain  of  gold  arises  %    Obvi- 
ously, the  means  which  it  employs 
— namely,  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, while  discounting  as  much 
as  before — are  highly  profitable  to 
it    And  this  doubtless  is  an  object 
of  itself,  and  one  which  the  Bank 
duly  appreciates,  though  it  does 
not  confess  to  it    But  there  is  an- 
other, which  is  equally  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  Bank  is  a  private  establish- 
ment which,  like  every  other,  seeks 
to  make  the  largest  amount  of 
profit  out  of  its  transactions.  Now, 
when  an  external  drain  of  gold 
takes  place,  its  object  is— just  as 
in  other  cases  —  to  avoid  a  loss, 
and  also  to  make  a  profit  if  it  can. 
It  makes  a  profit  by  discounting  as 
largely  as  before,  while  charging  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  And  this 
higher  rate  of  discount  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  bring  back  the  gold 
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into  its  coffers.  At  whose  expense  ? 
If  the  Bank  were  to  employ  the 
increased  profit  which  it  makes  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount,  in  pro- 
caring  for  itself  a  supply  of  gold 
from  abroad,  the  loss  would  still 
be  borne  by  Trade.  But  the  Bank, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  discount, 
makes  a  double  gain,  And  imposes 
upon  Trade  a  double  loss.  For 
wiiile  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count adds  to  the  profits  of  the 
Bank,  the  effects  of  the  high  rate 
are  such  as  to  supply  the  Bank 
with  gold  at  no  expense  to  itself. 
The  effect  of  a  high  bank-rate  is, 
(l)  to  contract  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country,  so  that  less  gold  is 
sent  abroad  in  payment  of  orders 
for  goods ;  (2)  to  depreciate  all 
kinds  of  property,  and  thereby  in- 
duce foreigners  to  send  over  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pur- 
chases ;  ^3)  to  deter  foreign  mer- 
chants wno  have  bills  upon  Eng- 
land from  sending  them  over  to  ^ 
discounted  and  cashed.  All  these 
effects  of  a  high  bank-rate  are 
directly  hostile  to  Trade.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  it  is 
the  Bank  vtrmu  Trade.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  truly,  when  banks, 
which  ought  to  be  the  sJlies  of 
trade,  become  its  greatest  foes. 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  the  great 
rule  is  that  eveiy  branch  of  trade 
shall  attend  to  its  own  interests. 
If  banks,  instead  of  providing 
themselves  with  gold  at  their  own 
cost,  can  throw  that  burden  upon 
trade — and  not  only  that,  but  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  transaction  be- 
sides— all  we  have  to  say  is,  "  So 
be  it.  Only  do  not  let  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  by  conferring  a  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  lending  capitol,  pre- 
vent free  competition.  Let  Trade 
and  the  Banks  be  allowed  to  settle 
the  matter  on  equal  terms  between 
them.  Let  Trade,  since  it  feels  it- 
self aggrieved,  establish  or  support 
banks  which  are  willing  to  deal 
fairly  by  it,  and  which  snail  have 
the  means  of  doing  so,  instead  of 
being  condemned  to  helplessness 
by  the  dependence  in  which  all 
banks  are  at  present  placed  by  the 


monopoly  conferred  upon  the  Bank 
of  England." 

The  extent  to  which  the  banks 
are  affected  by  an  external  drain  of 
gold  has,  from  obvious  motives, 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  There 
is  no  cashing  of  notes  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  notes  remain  in  as 
good  repute  as  ever.  The  drain  is 
made  partly  by  depositors  with- 
drawing their  money  in  the  form  of 
gold,  but  chiefly — ^almost  entirely — 
by  persons  taking  their  bills  to  the 
Bsmk,  in  order  to  be  discounted, 
and  thereupon  demanding  payment 
of  the  amount  in  gold.  Never  once 
has  the  public  lost  faith  in  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  any 
other  bank,  owing  to  an  external 
drain  of  gold.  In  1797,  and  again 
in  1826,  when  the  greatest  drains 
of  gold  for  export  occurred,  and  also 
in  1847,  the  note-holders  never  lost 
confidence  in  the  slightest  degree. 
In  1797,  the  notes  continu^  in 
as  good  repute,  and  at  the  same 
value,  after  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments in  gold,  as  before.  And 
in  1826  and  1847,  the  notes  were 
entirely  unaffected  either  in  credit 
or  value  by  the  great  export  of 
gold.  Such  also  was  the  case  with 
the  notes  of  the  American  banks 
during  the  suspension  of  specie- 
payments  in  1867.  Not  the  light- 
est depreciation  of  these  notes 
took  place. 

In  fact,  the  notes  of  a  bank 
which  is  known  to  be  solvent  are 
never  discredited  with  the  public. 
It  is  only  when  a  bank  is  distrust- 
ed that  any  desire  arises  for  con- 
verting its  notes  into  gold.  And 
at  such  times,  the  demands  of  the 
note-holdera  are  quite  trivial  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  deposi- 
tors. The  old  idea,  and  seemingly 
the  still  current  one,  is,  that  bank 
failures  arise  from  the  note-issues, 
— ^from  the  public  losing  faith  in 
the  notes,  and  requiring  payment 
of  them  in  gold.  This  is  an  illusion. 
Any  bank  (except  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) can  easily  pay  all  its  notes  in 
gold.  It  is  the  run  for  deposits 
which  is  the  fatal  thing.  And 
this  is  not  caused   in  the  sligh^- 
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est  degree  by  an  nnasnal  export  of 
gold,  but  by  a  bank  or  banks  be- 
coming suspected  of  insolvency. 
It  is  not  a  drain  of  gold  whidi 
causes  a  banking  crisis,  bat  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  meet  the  drain.  The 
Bank-rate  is  raised,  credit  is  con- 
tracted, the  markets  are  depressed, 
and  numerous  mercantile  failures 
occar.  These  mercantile  failures  of 
themselves^ndanger  the  positicm  of 
banks,  and  tend  to  produce  a  run. 
Panic  is  abroad, — and  when  the 
public  see  many  firms  failing,  who 
are  known  to  have  had  laige  deal- 
ings with  a  particular  bank,  the 
credit  of  that  bank  is  shaken,  and 
a  run  upon  it  is  made  for  deposits. 
No  bank  of  itself  can  sustain  such 
a  run ;  and  if  one  bank  fails,  the 
panic  is  still  more  increased,  and  a 
run  commences  upon  other  banks 
also.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  an  export  of  gold, 
but  of  the  mercantile  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  raising  of  the  bank- 
rate  and  concomitant  contraction 
of  credit,  which  create  a  domestic 
panic,  and  at  the  same  time  weaken 
the  position  of  many  banks  by 
causing  the  failure  of  merchants 
whose  bills  they  have  discounted. 
As  long  as  a  bank  is  known  to  be 
solvent,  its  notes  circulate  freely 
nnder  all  circumstances.  It  ia  only 
when  a  bank  is  suspected  of  insol- 
vency that  a  run  is  made  upon  it : 
and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  pro- 
duce such  a  run  as  a  high  bank-rate 
and  contraction  of  credit,  which, 
by  producing  panic  and  failures  of 
a  bank's  customers,  tend  equally 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  bank 
itself. 

There  is  no  reason,  ther^ore,  for 
diminishing  note -issues,  when  an 
external  drain  of  gold  occurs,  from 
any  apprehension  of  the  notes  los- 
ing credit,  and  being  brought  to  be 
cashed.  Indeedin  exceptional  times 
(as  daring  the  war  with  Napoleon 
I.),  when  not  only  the  bullion  in 
banks,  but  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  sovereigns,  or  retail  cur- 
rency, is  exported,  an  increased  issue 
of  bank-notes  is  imperatively  called 


for.  The  public  require  such  an 
increase  of  notes,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  exported  sovereigns,  and  they 
are  as  freely  accepted  at  such  times 
as  if  the  vaults  of  the  issaing  banks 
were  filled  with  the  yellow  metaL 
Duriag  the  long  suspension  of  cash* 
payments — ^from  1797  to  1819 — ^the 
Bimk  of  England  note  was  not  (as 
it  is  now)  a  legal  tender ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, not  only  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  those 
of  hundreds  of  other  banks,  were 
freely  accepted,  and  circulated  in 
good  repute,  although  it  was  known 
that  they  could  not  be  convert- 
ed into  gold.  The  gold  was  not 
wanted :  the  notes  did  all  that  was 
required. 

Moreover,  and  as  the  public  well 
know,  a  drain  of  gold  ia  a  mere 
temporary  difficulty.  In  ordinary 
drcumstanoes,  such  a  drain  is  over  in 
three  months,  and  the  gold  aocnmn- 
lates  in  the  Bank  as  before.  And 
besides  this  feature  of  an  external 
drain,  there  are  two  others  equally 
worthy  of  notice.  (1)  When  gold 
is  exported,  it  is  only  serving  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  kept 
on  hand.  Nobody  wants  it  for  do- 
mestic currency.  It  is  kept  only  as 
a  stock  of  international  currency, 
to  be  sent  abroad  when  required. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Bank  take 
alaim  when  this  international  cur- 
rency is  being  put  to  its  proper  use  t 
—especially  as  it  will  all  oome  back 
again,  in  natural  course,  in  two  or 
three  months  I  Moreover,  (8)  a 
drain  of  gold  always  tends  to  stop 
of  itself.  It  is  not  an  indefinite 
drain  which  may  go  on  cut  infiniium. 
On  the  contrary,  each  drain  has 
certain  limits,  which  it  cannot  ex- 
ceed. Every  million  of  gold  export- 
ed lessens  the  drain  to  an  equal 
amount.  It  is  the  very  thing  that 
is  wanted  to  restore  the  equilibrinm 
— ^to  ''  correct  the  exchanges."  The 
apprehensions  entertained  in  regard 
to  a  drain  of  gold  are  quite  un- 
founded. But  for  our  defective 
monetary  laws,  and  the  ii^nrioos 
policy  adopted  by  the  Bank,  the  oc- 
casional and  transient  drains  of  gold 
for  export  would  be  perfectlyinnocu- 
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ouji — ^woold  produce  no  evil  conse- 
quences either  to  our  domestic  cur- 
rency or  to  our  trade.  A  drain  of 
specie,  we  repeat,  instead  of  being 
like  the  escape  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  through  a  hole  that  re- 
quires to  be  stopped,  resembles  an 
oyerflow  into  some  reservoir  of  tem- 
porarily lower  level ;  every  such 
overflow  naturally  and  inevitably 
tending  to  stop  of  itself. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
raising  of  the  Bank-rate  attracts 
gold  from  other  countries.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case. 
An  external  drain  being  of  merely 
transient  duration,  there  is  little  in- 
ducement for  foreign  capitalists  to 
make  a  transference  of  their  wealth 
— to  withdraw  their  capital  from 
the  enterprises  in  which  it  is  em- 
barked in  order  to  make  a  new  in- 
vestment of  it  in  another  country. 
Such  a  transference  of  capital  is  not 
so  easily  made  as  some  authorities 
imagine.  Besides,  even  if  it  could 
be  made  with  perfect  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, capitalists  have  no  adequate 
motive  to  do  so.  And  the  reason 
is  obvious.  Whenever  the  Bank- 
rate  in  this  country  is  raised,  the 
banks  of  other  countries  immedi- 
ately follow  suit.  They  raise  their 
rate  of  discount  in  proportion  to 
every  change  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  So  that  the  raising  of 
the  Bank-rate,  as  regards  the  attract- 
ing of  gold  from  other  countries, 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  result.  Its 
only  effect  is  to  inflict  losses  upon 
the  commercial  classes.  The  only 
way  in  which  a  high  rate  of 
discount  tends  to  replenish  the 
Bank's  stock  of  gold  is  by  kiUing 
Trade,  and  thereby  lessening  the 
requirement  for  international  cur- 
rency— t.e.,  specie.  By  paralysing 
the  national  industry — by  inflicting 
heavy  losses  upon  trade,  and  pro- 
ducing a  host  of  bankruptcies — a 
great  contraction  of  business  ensues; 
the  usual  orders  for  foreign  goods, 
the  raw  material  of  our  industry, 
are  suspended;  and  thus  gold 
accumulates  in  the  banks,  simply 
because  Trade  has  no  longer  any 
use  for  it 


This  is  really  a  war-policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Banks  against  Trade. 
And  as  Trade,  under  the  present 
system  of  monopoly  of  issue,  cannot 
unite  to  support,  or  establish,  a 
bank  which  has  the  least  chance  of 
being  able  to  compete  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  interests  of 
industry  are  helpless  in  the  struggle. 
This  hardship  is  all  the  greater  in- 
asmuch as,  during  an  external  drain 
for  gold,  there  is  not  any  increased 
demand  for  capital  at  all — no  solid 
cause  for  raising  the  value  of  capi- 
tal on  loan — but  simply  a  banking 
difliculty,  which  the  Bank  itself 
ought  to  take  measures  to  meet. 
Yet,  so  far  from  doing  so,  it  not 
only  throws  the  whole  burden  upon 
Trade,  but  actually  makes  occasion 
to  enlarge  its  own  profits. 

Having  considered  the  causes 
which  at  present  affect  the  Bate  of 
Interest  in  this  country,  it  remains 
for  us  to  show  the  manner  and  ex- 
ten|;  to  which  these  causes  operate. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  re- 
cent policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  call  for  special  attention.  One 
of  these  is  the  excessive  fluctuations 
in  the  Bank-rate — in  the  value  of 
money  on  loan.  In  former  times 
the  rate  of  interest  was  compara- 
tively steady.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  the  other 
banks,  used  to  reason  in  this  way. 
They  said—"  The  rate  of  profits— 
and  therefore  the  value  of  money 
on  loan — ^varies  little ;  from  year 
to  year  it  is  nearly  the  same." 
And,  acting  accordingly,  they  were 
slow  to  alter  the  rate  merely  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  their  stock  of  specie. 
They  paid  regard  to  the  normal  in- 
fluences which  regulate  the  rate  of 
interest — namely,  the  amount  of 
supply  of  loanable  capital,  and  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  it, — and 
minimised  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
ordinate element  in  the  question, 
namely,  the  stock  of  specie.  A 
diminution  of  specie  in  the  banks 
is  a  purely  banking  difficulty,  which 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  in  regard  to 
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capital,  by  which  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ought  to  be  regulated.  Bat 
now  the  Bank  takes  quite  a  differ- 
ent coarse.  It  pays  no  regard  at 
all  to  the  law  of  sapply  and  de- 
mand, and  regulates  the  rate  of  in- 
terest entirely  by  the  amount  of 
specie  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
its  vaults.  What  is  more :  a  most 
insignificant  variation  in  its  stock 
of  specie  is  held  to  justify  an  enor- 
mous fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest— in  the  value  of  capital  on 
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From  this  it  appears  that  a  varia- 
tion to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent 
(£2,000,000)  in  the  Bank's  stock 
of  specie  is  held  to  justify  a  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  money  on  loan 
to  the  extent  o^  fully  120  'per 
cent !  If  we  take  the  months  pre- 
vious to  the  crisis  of  last  year,  a 
similar  state  of  things  is  presented. 
For  (as  shown  in  our  article  of 
last  month)  a  diminution  of  only 
£050,000  in  its  bullion,  and  of 
£450,000  in  its  reserve  of  notes,  was 
held  to  justify  a  rise  of  the  Bank- 
rate  from  6  to  9  and  10  per  cent ! 
Such  a  practice  savours  of  insanity 
— ^but  it  is  an  insanity  which,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  is  by  no 
means  unprofitable  to  the  Bank. 

The  other  point  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is,  that,  while  working  this  sys- 
tem of  incessant  variation,  the  Bank 
has  managed  ereatly  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  the  rate  of  interest 
Until  of  late  years  (and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bank  Act),  when  there 
were  thirteen  millions  of  gold  in 
the  Bank,  the  Bank-rate  used  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  what,  under 


loan.  A  variation  in  the  Bank's 
stock  of  ballion  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  sterling  is  now  made 
the  ground  for  altering  the  Bank- 
rate  to  the  extent  of  fully  100  per 
cent  In  illustration  of  this,  take 
the  facts  of  the  day,  as  oondenaed 
in  the  following  table.  The  last 
eight  months  are  divided  into 
periods  corresponding  witih  the 
changes  in  the  Bank-rate,  and  the 
average  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
is  given  for  each  of  these  periods : — 

BQlIion. 

jei3,(y7o,ooo 

13,750,000 
13,986,000 
14,116,000 
14^1 33,000 
14,488,000 
14,960,000 
15,052,000 

similar  circumstances,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ThiB  is  a  very  important 
iacty  and  one  as  to  which  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  doubt  The 
statistics  of  the  Bank  prove  it  to 
demonstration.*  In  the  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Act  (from  1819  to 
1844)  the  rate  of  discount  used  to 
be  4  per  cent  when  the  Bank's 
stock  of  specie  ranged  between 
£11,000,000  and  £7,000,000— ris- 
ing to  6  per  cent  (as  in  1839-40) 
when  the  stock  of  specie  fell  to 
£3,000,000.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  used  to 
charge  4  per  cent  when  its  specie 
stood  at  12|  millions — a  great  rise 
on  its  previous  practice.  But  now 
it  chaiges  4  per  cent  when  it  has  15 
millions  of  gold,  and  charges  9  and 
10  per  cent  when  its  stock  of  specie 
still  amounts  to  13  millions!  In 
this  way  the  Bank  has  been  steadily 
working  up  the  rate  of  interest, 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  hi^ 
level — that  is  to  say,  double  what  it 
used  to  be,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  former  times-t     The 


*  See  Appendix  to  Patterson's  'Economy  of  Capital,'  where  these  statistics  are 
given. 

t  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  as  judged  of  by  tliA 
amount  of  its  reserve.  The  authorities  of  the  Bank  have  been  unanimooa  in 
stating  that  the  position  of  the  Bank  is  entirely  satisfactory  when  the  reserre  in 
its  banking  department  (consisting  of  notes  ana  some  coin)  amounts  to  Qoe-tfaiid 
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Bank,  in  fact,  seems  to  consider 
that  under  all  circumstances,  kow- 
eyer  transient  and  exceptional,  its 
stock  of  bullion  ought  to  amount  to 
twelve  millions  sterling.  It  virtually 
treats  these  twelve  millions  as  the 
zero-point  in  its  calculations.  It 
regards  £15,000,000  as  the  normal 
amount  of  gold  which  ought  to  be 
in  its  possession  :  and  each  succes- 
sive diminution  below  that  point  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  a  million 
is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  1  per 
cent  in  its  charge  for  money  on 
loan.  In  this  way,  the  level — the 
base-line,  so  to  speak — of  the  Bate 
of  Interest  has  become  permanent- 
ly raised.  Trade,  of  course,  is  pro- 
portionately mulcted.  The  Bank, 
in  fact — and  all  the  banks,  which 
willingly,  as  well  as  of  necessity, 
follow  its  example — ^now  claims  for 
itself  a  larger  portion  of  the  profits 
of  Trade  than  before.  And  thus 
Industry  is  mulcted  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Capital. 


From  this  review  of  the  working 
of  our  monetary  system,  it  appears 
that  the  Bate  of  Interest,  the  charge 
for  capital  on  loan,  is  by  no  means 
regulated  by  the  simple  and  natu- 
ral law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
made  to  vary  from  other  causes,  and 
sometimes  quite  irrespective  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  capital.  Indeed  it  is  remark- 
able that  when  Trade  is  prosperous, 
and  when  loans  of  capital  are  un- 
usually numerous  (in  other  words, 
when  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  capital),  the  Bank-rate  is  never 
so  high  as  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case, — namely,  when  Trade  is  being 
contracted  and  capital  as  a  whole 
is  in  less  demand.  When  Trade 
is  prosperous,  and  commercial  cre- 
dit consequently  is  firm,  no  extra 
demand  for  loans  is  made  upon  the 
banks, — Trade  itself  supplying  the 
currency  required  for  its  operations, 
by  means  of  bills.  But  when  com- 
mercial credit  is,  from  any  cause, 


of  the  liabilities  of  the  banking  department — i.e.,  its  deposits,  and  seven-day 
and  other  bills.  But  in  practice  the  Bank  Court  now  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  The  following  bgnres,  for  the  last  fonr  months  of  1864^  show  each  week 
how  much  the  reserve  was  above  or  below  the  normal  point  of  one-third  of  the 
banking  liabilities : — 


7,    5 

per  cent  above^^ 

Average. 

'   Nov.    9,  25  per  cent  above  > 

ATengd. 

14,    7 

or  7  weeks,  IH 
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It  thus  appears  that  dnrins  the  two  months  of  crisis,  when  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  was  9  per  cent,  the  Bank's  reserve  of  notes  exceeded  one-third  of  its 
banking  liabilities  for  7  weeks  to  an  average  extent  of  114  P^'  cent,  and  fell  be- 
low it  for  two  weeks  to  the  average  extent  of  4  per  cent ;  so  that  this  extreme 
rate  was  chai^^^  while  the  Bank's  position  was  actuaUy  stronger  than  the  most 
cautious  bankmg  authorities  have  ever  held  necessary.  Moreover,  the  two  weeks 
when  the  reserve  was  a  trifle  below  its  normal  amount,  were  those  when  the 
quarterly  dividends  were  being  paid,  at  which  time  there  is  always  an  extra  de- 
mand for  notes  to  tiie  amount  of  about  £1,250,000.  If  the  Buok,  then,  charges  9 
per  cent  when  its  reserve  is  thus  in  excess  of  what  has  ever  been  held  necessaiy, 
what  rates  will  it  not  charge  in  the  case  of  its  reserve  becoming  seriously  dimin- 
ished ?  The  sole  object  of  maintaining  a  reserve  of  one-third  of  its  liabilities  is 
in  order  that  the  Bank  may  be  able  to  provide  for  the  temporair  diminutions 
which  naturally  occur,  without  disturbing  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  Bank.  A  reserve  which  is  always  in  reserve  is  manifestly  useless. 
But  this  nullification  of  the  greater  part  of  its  reserve  is  part  of  the  Bank's  new 
system  of  chaiging  more  for  its  advances,  and  thereby  throwing  a  new  burden 
upon  Trade. 
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shaken,  then — althoagh  Trade  im- 
mediately contracts,  and  capital  as 
a  whole  becomes  in  less  demand — 
there  is,  or  may  be,  an  increased 
demand  for  loans  from  the  banks : 
the  credit  of  banks,  as  corporate 
institutions,  being  of  course  firmer 
than  that  of  individuals.  This  state 
of  matters  is  visible  during  every 
great  crisis.  Finally,  and  most  fre- 
quently,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
takes  place  when  there  is  no  increas- 
ed demand  for  capital  at  all,  whe- 
ther banking  or  commerciaJ,  but 
simply  owing  to  a  transient  increase 
in  the  demand  for  gold.  The  ordi- 
nary demand  for  banking  capital  is 
not  increased,  but  it  assumes  a  form 
embarrassing  to  banks.  And  in  or- 
der to  rid  themselves  of  this  em- 
barrassment, the  banks,  by  nusing 
the  rate  of  interest,  adopt  a  policy 
which  always  depresses  Trade,  and 
sometimes  kills  it  outright, — ^killing 
commercial  credit  into  the  bargain, 
and  thereby,  despite  the  high  rate, 
temporarily  increasing  the  demand 
for  banking  capital 

Any  one  who  carefully  examines 
the  monetary  and  commercial  his- 
tory of  this  country,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  disasters  which 
befall  our  trade  proceed  from 
causes  external  to  it  Many  of  our 
crises  are  occasioned  entirely  by 
the  action  of  the  banks  in  exorbit- 
antly raising  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  thereby  bringing  to  the  ground 
our  fabric  of  commercial  credit. 
And  in  every  case,  from  whatever 
cause  the  crises  may  originate,  the 
action  of  the  Bank  certainly  trebles 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster. 
When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  surehr 
of  paramount  importance  that  Trade 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  itself 
against  being  so  slaughtered,  and 
that  the  legislation  which,  by  pre- 
venting free  competition,  enables 
the  banks  to  bid  defiance  to  Trade, 
should  be  abolished.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  banks  to  lend  money  at 
as  high  a  rate  as  they  can.  The 
interest  of  trade  and  industry  is  to 
get  loans  at  as  low  a  rate  as  pos- 
sible.   Let  there  be  free  trade  in 


banking — ^let  each  bank  have  a 
means  of  lending  its  capital  inde- 
pendent of  the  others ;  and  then  the 
rival  interests  of  Trade  and  Banks 
will  be  settled  justly,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  until  this  is  done, 
the  banks,  strong  in  their  mono- 
poly, are  enabled  to  disr^ard  the 
interests  of  Trade  with  impunity^ 
and  to  think  only  of  extracting 
from  it  a  larger  share  of  its  profits. 

In  all  our  great  "  crises '*  the 
monetary  element  predominates, 
and  produces  the  chief  portion  of 
the  mischief.  A  purely  commercial 
difiicnlty  is  easily  got  over.  It  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  a  single 
branch  of  trade,  and  ^e  dilemma 
does  not  affect  the  general  industry 
of  the  country.  The  Cotton-dearth 
was  the  greatest  commercial  diffi- 
culty which  ever  befell  this  or 
any  other  country ;  yet  it  was  sur- 
mounted with  comparatively  few 
failures  among  the  cotton-merch- 
ants and  manufacturers,  and  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  But  had 
the  calamity  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  rise  in  the  Bank-rate,  the 
cotton  dealers  and  spinners,  instead 
of  merely  contracting  their  busi- 
ness, would  have  been  made  bank- 
rupt in  a  body ;  and  a  crash  of 
credit  would  have  occurred  which 
would  have  extended  the  calam- 
ity to  every  branch  of  the  national 
industry. 

No  crises,  such  as  nowadays  afflict 
us,  ever  occur  when  trade  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  barter.  Why  is  this  f 
It  will  be  said,  doubtless^  '*  Because, 
in  such  a  case,  there  is  little  trade." 
So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
also  little  capital.  But  it  is  not 
true.  In  China,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  trade  carried  on  is  lit- 
erally enormous.  It  is  probaUy 
greater  than  in  all  Europe  put  to- 
gether. Yet  who  ever  heard  of  a 
great  commercial  crisis  in  China! 
When  trade  is  carried  on,  either 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent,  by 
means  of  barter,  commercial  diffi- 
culties occur,  just  as  they  do  in 
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oountrieB  where  payments  are  made 
in  money.  But  they  are  easily  sur- 
mounted, for  there  is  no  extrinsic 
element  to  complicate  and  aggra- 
vate them.  But  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  all  contracts  are  made 
in  money,  and  where  there  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  issue  of  money, 
the  case  is  totally  different  iud 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
^ects  all  industry  alike.  The  cur- 
rency is  a  medium  which  under- 
lies all  the  operations  of  trade,  and 
any  change  in  its  value  affects  the 
value  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
country.  In  proportion  as  the  value 
of  money  is  raised,  property  of  all 
kinds  is  depreciated.  So  that  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  occa- 
sioned hy  the  action  of  the  banks 
(who  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
issuing  currency),  suffices  to  turn 
good  trade  into  bad,  converts  profit 
into  loss,  and  ruins  scores  of  firms 
who,  but  for  this  change  in  the 
value  of  their  goods  and  securities, 
would  be  perfectly  solvent,  and  in 
many  cases  wealthy.  For  example, 
when  the  value  of  money  is  increased 
30  per  cent,  as  usually  happens  when 
the  minimum  Bank-rate  is  raised 
to  10  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of 
goods,  stocks,  and  property  of  all 
kinds  is  proportionately  diminished. 
The  soundest  trade  cannot  stand 
when  subjected  to  such  a  trial 
Moreover,  even  when  the  Bank-rate 
is  not  raised  in  this  exorbitant 
manner,  the  system  of  incessant 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money 
on  loan,  perpetually  subjects  trade 
to  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
are  quite  extraneous  to  trade  itself. 
In  consequence  of  these  fluctua- 
tions, a  merchant's  stock-in-trade, 
and  also  the  securities  which  he 
holds  in  reserve,  are  constantly 
varying  in  value,  from  causes  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  and  which, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee, — such  changes  being  occa- 
sioned  not  by  any  natural  increase 
or  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
the  merchant's  goods,  but  by  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
the  medium  or  basis  upon  which 
all  trade  is  carried  on.     As  Mr 


T.  Baring,  whose  shrewd  practical 
sagacity  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  recently 
observed,  ^'A  constantly  varying 
rate  of  discount  is  a  positive  dis- 
advantage to  the  progress  of  trade 
in  any  country.''  Yet  such  changes 
in  this  country  are  now  not  only 
incessant  in  frequency,  but  exorbi- 
tant in  amount.  They  now  take 
place  from  the  most  trifling  causes : 
as  we  have  shown,  a  diminution 
of  a  couple  of  millions  in  the 
large  stock  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank,  is  now  held  to  justify  a 
doubling  of  the  Bank-rate,  and  the 
exaction  of  exorbitant  terms  of  dis- 
count, which  of  themselves  pro* 
duce  a  crisis,  however  sound  trade 
may  have  previously  been.  In  fact, 
all  the  great  ebbs  which  at  intervals 
take  place  in  the  progress  of  our 
national  industry  are  either  directly 
occasioned,  or  at  least  inmiensely 
magnified,  by  the  action  of  the  Bank 
in  preposterously  raising  the  rate  of 
discount.  The  policy  of  the  Bank 
constitutes  an  ever-recurrent  check 
upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
country. 

The  importance  to  Trade,  and  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country, 
of  a  right  monetary  system,  is  in- 
calculable. A  defective  monetary 
system  ever  and  anon  produces 
immense  mischief;  and  under  the 
present  Bank  Acts  the  country  is 
subjected  to  greater  hardships  than 
ever  yet  were  combined  in  any 
monetary  system.  Money  is  a  thing 
of  no  use  of  itself :  its  only  use  is 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry. A  good  monetary  system 
should  afford  the  means  of  assisting 
trade  to  surmount  the  temporary 
diffictdties  which  occasionally  befaU 
it.  The  banks  should  constitute  a 
reserve  of  credit  which  can  be  freely 
used  to  supplement  individual  cre- 
dit, and  to  uphold  the  fabric  of  com- 
mercial credit  upon  which  the  whole 
operations  of  industiy  in  this  coun- 
try are  dependent.  And  this  is  what 
our  banks  originally  did.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  established  for  the 
very  purpose  of  assisting  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  and  country  to  surmount  a 
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temporary  monetary  difficulty.  Our 
metallic  money  was  needed  abroad, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Grand  Monarqne  of  France;  and 
the  Bank  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  interposing  its  credit  in 
the  form  of  bank-notes  to  fill  the 
void  in  the  currency.  In  issuing 
these  notes,  the  only  thing  it  had 
to  provide  for  was  their  convertibil- 
ity; and  to  insure  this,  a  stock  of 
specie  equal  to  one-Jifih  of  the  notes 
issued,  was  found  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient But  facts  and  natural  laws 
are  quite  lost  sight  of  in  our  pres- 
ent monetary  legislation,  which  was 
framed  upon  a  bundle  and  jumble 
of  hypotheses  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  wholly 
fallacious.  Moreover,  Banks  have 
become  so  powerful,  and  legislation 
has  so  freed  them  from  the  correc- 
tive influence  of  free  competition, 
that  they  are  now  the-  masters  and 
Trade  is  the  slave.  Trade's  extre- 
mity is  their  opportunity.  When 
trade  becomes  embarrassed,  instead 
of  helping  to  tide  over  the  difficulty, 
the  banks  only  see  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  despoil  trade  to  their  own 
profit 

It  is  true  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bank  raises  its  charges  at  such 
times  is  not  wholly  attributable  to 
the  Bank  itself.  The  limitation 
imposed  upon  its  note-issues  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  all  the  profits  upon 
its  issues  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
naturally  leads  the  Bank  to  charge 
higher  rates.  It  compensates  itself 
for  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  State  by  exacting  more  onerous 
terms  from  the  public.  And  as  it 
possesses  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
currency,  it  can  do  so  unchecked. 
In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  the  course  which  the 
State  at  present  adopts  towards  the 
Bank.  The  State  says  to  the  Bank, 
"  Owing  to  the  privileges  which  we 
conferred  upon  you  in  the  past, 
your  note-circulation  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  therefore  you  must  pay 

^  ?  ^*^?®  *^°^  "*  return  for  the 
profits  which  you  are  thus  enabled 


to  make."  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  State  continues  to  the  Bank  its 
monopoly,  and  is  even  increasing 
it ;  so  that  the  Bank  can  virtually 
charge  what  it  likes  for  the  use 
of  its  notes.  And  in  this  way, 
whatever  imposts  the  State  exacts 
from  the  Bank,  the  Bank  in  turn 
transfers  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
public!  A  more  illusory  process 
was  never  conceived.  ^'Let  us 
make  the  Bank  pay  for  its  privi- 
leges,'*  say  the  wiseacres  at  the 
Treasury;  "  it  is  only  right  that  it 
should  pay  for  its  monopoly."  Tet 
they  never  see,  what  any  school- 
boy might  see,  that  as  long  as  the 
Bank's  monopoly  is  continued,  it 
has  the  means  of  repaying  itself  for 
each  and  all  of  the  burdens  so  laid 
upon  it,  by  exacting  a  higher  rate  of 
charges  from  the  public.  And  this 
is  just  what  it  does.  Besides  the 
extreme  rates  of  9  and  10  per  cent 
which  the  Bank  charges  upon  most 
inadequate  grounds,  the  general 
level  of  the  Bank-rate  is  now  con- 
siderably higher  than,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  used  to  be.  Trade 
is  mulcted  in  proportion,  and  has 
no  means  of  protecting  itself.  We 
say  again,  the  Bank  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  attendingto  its  own  interests, 
and  making  as  large  profits  as  it 
can ;  but  it  is  not  right  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  without  being 
exposed  to  the  healthy  and  indis- 
pensable check  of  free  competition. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  es- 
sentially vicious  character  of  a  sys- 
tem of  monopoly.  In  this  country 
at  least,  the  principle  of  monopoly 
is  universally  condemned.  Free- 
dom of  trade  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day — ^the  great  principle  upon 
which  our  legislation  proceeds.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  only  branch  of 
trade  stUl  invested  with  the  injuri- 
ous privilege  of  monopoly  is  the 
very  one  upon  which  all  other 
trades,  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  is  necessarily  dependent 
In  order  that  trade  may  be  free, 
not  only  in  each  branch  of  it,  but 
as  a  whole,  there  must  be  freedom 
of  banking  also.  This  last  step  in 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  free 
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competition  cannot,  we  think,  be 
mnch  longer  delayed. 

In  considering  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  effecting  this  great 
object,  two  points  rise  promi- 
nently into  notice.  The  first  of 
Uiese  is,  the  conditions  which  it 
is  advantageous  to  impose  upon  the 
issue  of  notes.  Under  the  present 
system,  no  rule  or  principle  at  all 
is  observed  in  the  framing  of  these 
conditions.  The  system — if  it  ean 
be  so  called — is  a  veritable  chaos. 
There  is  one  rule  for  Scotland,  an- 
other for  Ireland,  and  another  for 
England.  In  England  also,  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  are  totally  different 
from  those  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
vincial banks  of  issue;  while  the 
banks  established  since  1844  are  in 
a  distinct  category  by  themselves. 
Therefore,  it  is  needless  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  con- 
ditions, for  they  are  in  the  mass 
wholly  illogical,  a  confused  medley, 
a  mass  of  contradictions.  But 
secondly,  whatever  be  the  condi- 


tions which  it  is  expedient  to  im- 
pose upon  the  issue  of  paper-money 
— ^howsoever  stringent,  or  howso- 
ever lax — ^the  great  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  that,  subject  to  these 
conditions,  every  bank  alike  slumld 
have  the  same  pwoers.  Every  bank 
should  be,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
same  position.  The  law  should 
give  no  privileges  to  one  which  it 
withholds  from  the  others.  Each 
bank  should  have  the  means  of  em- 
ploying its  capital  and  credit  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  This  prin- 
ciple, we  think,  is  so  obviously  just, 
and  advantageous  for  the  commun- 
ity, that  it  is  indisputable.  Whether 
this  result  should  be  attained  by 
allowing  banks  to  issue  notes  of 
their  own,  or  whether  they  should 
carry  on  business  by  means  of  notes 
issued  by  the  State,  is  a  separate 
and  very  important  question.  This 
question,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  the  issue  of  notes, 
whether  by  the  banks  themselves 
or  by  the  State,  we  shall  discuss  in 
our  next  and  concluding  article. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    A     PEDIGEBE.* 

A  NEW  BONO. 

KiB,—*' mUy  Orayr 

If  you'd  like  a  goodly  tree 

With  a  branching  pedigree. 
Where  you'll  stand  forth  in  full  ancestral  fame. 

Just  employ  an  antiquary. 

Who  will  humour  your  vagary. 
And  have  everything  endorsed  with  some  great  name. 

If  the  good  Bernard  Burke 

Will  but  put  it  in  his  work. 
And  he'll  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  say  you  nay, 

What  though  Garter  King  should  scowl. 

And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl? 
There's  no  power  that  can  take  your  tree  away. 

C/torus — Oh !  good  Bernard  Burke, 

Please  to  put  me  in  your  work, 

Sure  an  Irish  heart  will  never  say  me  nay ; 
Then  though  Garter  Ring  may  scowl. 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl, 

Where's  the  power  that  can  take  my  tree  away  1 

*  See  an  mnusing  and  interesting  little  volmne,  the  prodaction  obviously 
of  a  teientifio  hand,  under  the  title  of  '  Popular  Genealogists ;  or,  The  Art  of 
Pedigiee-making.'    Edinbui^ :  Edxnonston  &  Bouglas,  1805. 
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As  the  Highland  Bible  showed. 

There  were  Qrants  before  the  Flood, 
And  the  Grants  still  believe  it  to  a  man ; 

And  the  like  proof  yon  can  bring 

That  the  Coultharts  were  the  thing 
Ere  our  own  Anno  Domini's  began. 

Just  delete  a  letter  here. 

And  insert  another  there, 
And  interpolate  what  balderdash  you  please ; 

With  this  Soldier  and  Crusader, 

And  that  Viking  and  Invader, 
You  may  soon  have  the  best  of  pedigrees. 

Cliortu — ^Then  if  good  Bernard  Burke 
Will  but  put  you  in  his  work. 

And  if  once  you  re  there  you're  pretty  sore  to  stay, 
What  though  Garter  King  should  scowl. 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl  f 

There's  no  power  that  can  take  your  name  away. 

Tou  must  never  care  a  straw 

Though  anachronism  or  flaw 
Show  your  History  and  Heraldry  run  mad ; 

Though  your  Peer  was  but  a  Ploughman, 

And  you've  made  a  Man  a  Woman, 
And  you've  charters  when  no  charters  could  be  had. 

If  authorities  you're  scant  in. 

As  perhaps  they're  wholly  wanting. 
You  must  ne'er  on  that  account  lay  down  ^e  pen ; 

Quote  Schiekfusius  and  Smiglesius, 

With  Rhubarbus  and  Magnesius, 
And  the  Devil's  self  can't  contradict  you  then. 

Chorus — ^Then  if  good  Bernard  Burke 

Will  but  put  them  in  his  work. 

You've  a  very  pretty  chance  that  there  they'll  stay; 
For  in  spite  of  Garter^s  scowl. 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon's  growl. 

There's  no  power  that  can  take  such  stuff  away. 

But  I'll  give  you  here  a  hiut^ 

Your  ambitious  views  to  stint ; 
There's  a  limit  that  a  wise  man  will  not  pass : 

You  may  safely  vaunt  and  vapour 

While  it's  only  done  on  paper. 
But  you'd  better  keep  from  pannel  and  from  glass. 

For  if  there  you  lay  a  brush, 

It  may  put  you  to  the  blush, 
Should  the  Lyon  at  your  scutcheon  make  a  dash ; 

If  your  Arms,  so  well  devised, 

Are  not  *'  duly  authorised," 
All  your  quarters  may  some  morning  get  a  smash. 

Chonu — For  though  good  Bernard  Burke 
Might  still  keep  you  in  his  work, 

There  are  others  that  would  something  have  to  say: 
Old  Garter  with  his  law. 
And  the  "Lyon  with  his  paw. 

Might  then  mercilessly  tear  your  Coat  away ! 
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OHAFTER  V.—THB  PICNIC  ON  HOLY  I8LA.ND. 


Fbom  the  day  that  Sir  Brook 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tom 
Lendrick  and  his  sister,  he  deter- 
mined he  would  "  pitch  his  tent," 
as  he  called  it,  for  some  time  at 
Killaloe.  They  had,  so  to  say,  cap- 
tivated the  old  man.  The  young 
feUow,  by  his  frank,  open,  manly 
nature,  his  ardent  love  of  sport  in 
every  shape,  his  invsiriable  good- 
humour,  and  more  than  all  these, 
by  the  unaflfected  simplicity  of  his 
character,  had  strongly  interested 
him  j  while  Lucy  had  made  a  far 
deeper  impression  by  her  gentle- 
ness, her  refinement,  an  elegance  in 
deportment  that  no  teaching  ever 
gives,  and,  alongfwith  these,  a  mind 
stored  with  thought  and  reflective- 
ness. Let  us,  however,  be  just  to 
each,  and  own  that  her  beauty  and 
the  marvellous  fascination  of  her 
smile,  gave  her,  even  in  that  old 
man's  eyes,  an  irresistible  charm. 
It  was  a  very  long  bygone,  but  he 
had  once  been  in  love,  and  the 
faint  flicker  of  the  memory  had  yet 
survived  in  his  heart.  It  was  just 
as  likely  Lucy  bore  no  resemblance 
to  her  he  had  loved,  but  he  fancied 
she  did — ^he  imagined  that  she  was 
her  very  image.  That  was  the 
smile,  the  glance,  the  tone,  the  ges- 
ture, which  once  had  set  his  heart 
a-throbbing,  and  the  illusion  threw 
around  her  an  immense  fascination. 

She  liked  him,  too.  Through  all 
the  strange  incongruities  of  his 
character,  his  restless  love  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement,  there  ran 
a  gentle  liking  for  quiet  pleasures. 
He  loved  scenery  passionately,  and 
with  a  painter's  taste  for  colour 
and  form ;  he  loved  poetry,  which 
he  read  with  a  wondrous  diarm  of 
voice  and  intonation.  Nor  was  it 
without  its  peculiar  power,  this 
homage  of  an  old  old  m^,  who 
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rendered  her  the  attentive  service 
of  a  devoted  admirer. 

There  is  a  very  subtle  flattering 
in  the  obsequious  devotion  of  age 
to  youth.  It  is,  at  least,  an  honest 
worship,  an  unselfish  offering,  and 
in  this  way  the  object  of  it  may 
well  feel  proud  of  its  tribute. 

From  the  Vicar,  Dr  Mills,  Foss- 
brooke  had  learned  the  chief  events 
of  Dr  Lendrick's  history,  of  his  es- 
trangement from  his  father,  his  fas- 
tidious retirement  from  the  world, 
and  last  of  all  Ms  narrow  fortune, 
apparently  now  growing  narrower, 
since  within  the  last  year  he  had 
withdrawn  his  son  from  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  score  of  its  expense. 

A  gold-medalUst  and  a  scholar, 
Dr  Lendrick  would  have  eagerly 
coveted  such  honours  for  his  son. 
It  was  probably  the  one  triumph  in 
life  he  would  have  set  most  store  by, 
but  Tom  was  one  not  made  for  col- 
legiate successes.  He  had  abilities, 
but  they  were  not  teachable  quali- 
ties; he  could  pick  up  a  certain 
amount  of  almost  anything, — he 
could  learn  nothing.  He  could 
carry  away  from  a  chance  conver- 
sation an  amount  of  knowledge  it 
had  cost  the  talkers  years  to  ac- 
quire, and  yet,  set  him  down  regu- 
larly to  work  book -fashion,  and 
either  from  want  of  energy,  or  con- 
centration, or  of  that  strong  will 
which  masters  difficulties,  just  as 
a  full  current  carries  all  before  it — 
whichever  of  these  was  his  defect 
— ^he  arose  from  his  task  wearied, 
worn,  but  unadvanced. 

When,  therefore,  his  father  would 
speak,  as  he  sometimes  did  in  con- 
fidence to  the  Vicar,  in  a  tone  of 
depression  about  Tom's  deficiencies, 
the  honest  parson  would  feel  per- 
fectly lost  in  amazement  at  what  he 
meant    To  his  eyes  Tom  Lendrick 
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was  a  wonder,  a  prodigy.  There 
was  not  a  theme  he  could  not  talk 
on,  and  talk  well  too.  ''It  was 
bat  the  other  day  he  told  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Shannon  Company 
more  about  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  river-basin  than  all  his 
ataff  knew.  Ay,  and  what*  8  stran- 
ger," added  the  Vicar,  "he  under- 
stands the  whole  Colenso  contro- 
versy better  than  I  do  myself." 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  last 
paneg3rric  there  was  nothing  of  ex- 
aggeration or  excess.  "And  with 
all  that,  sir,  his  father  goes  on 
brooding  over  his  neglected  educa- 
tion, and  foreshadowing  the  worst 
results  from  his  ignorance." 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Foss- 
brooke,  "  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  his  sister." 

"Not  for  mere  looks,  perhaps, 
nor  for  a  graceful  manner,  and  a 
winning  address ;  but  who  would 
think  of  ranking  Lucy's  abilities 
with  her  brother's!" 

"Not  I,"  saidFossbrooke,  boldly, 
"for  I  place  hers  far  and  away 
ibove  them." 

A  sly  twinkle  of  the  Parson's  eye 
showed  to  what  class  of  advantages 
he  ascribed  the  other's  preference ; 
but  he  said  no  more,  and  the  con- 
troversy ended. 

Every  morning  found  Sir  Brook 
at  the  Swan's  Nest.  He  was  fond 
of  gardening,  and  had  consummate 
taste  in  laying  out  ground,  so  that 
many  pleasant  surprises  had  been 
prepared  for  Dr  Lendrick's  return. 
He  drew,  too,  with  great  skill,  and 
Lucy  made  considerable  progress 
under  hia  teaching ;  and  as  they 
grew  more  intimate,  and  she  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  confession  that 
she  delighted  in  the  Georgics  of 
Yiigil,  they  read  whole  hours  to- 
g:ether  of  those  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  rural  Hfe  and  its  occnpar 
tions,  which  are  as  true  to  nature 
at  tlus  hour  as  on  the  day  they 
were  written. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  fancied  that 
it  was  he  who  had  suggested  this 
intense  appreciation  of  the  poet. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  young 


girl  believed,  that  she  had  re- 
claimed a  wild,  erratic,  eccentric 
nature,  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  love  of  simple  pleasures  and  a 
purer  source  of  enjoyment.  Which- 
ever way  the  truth  inclined,  each 
was  happy,, each  contented.  And 
how  fond  are  we  all,  of  every  age, 
of  playing  the  missionary,  of  setting 
off  into  the  savage  districts  of  oor 
neighbours'  natures  and  combat- 
ing their  false  idols,  their  supersti- 
tions and  strange  rites !  The  least 
adventurous  and  the  least  imagina- 
tive lM|ve  these  little  outbursts  of 
conversion,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
propagandists. 

It  was  one  morning,  a  bright  and 
glorious  one  too,  that  while  Tom 
and  Lucy  were  yet  at  breakfast 
Sir  Brook  arrived  and  entered  the 
breakfast-room. 

"  What  a  day  for  a  grey  hackle, 
in  that  dark  pool  under  the  larch 
trees  i"  cried  Tom,  as  he  saw  him. 

"  What  a  day  fof  a  long  walk  to 
Mount  Laurel ! "  said  Lucy.  "You 
said,  t'other  morning,  yon  wanted 
cloud  effects  on  the  upper  lake.  I'll 
show  you  splendid  ones  to-day." 

"  I'll  promise  you  a  full  basket  be- 
fore four  o'clock,"  broke  in  Tom. 

"  I'll  promise  you  a  full  sketch- 
book," said  Lucy,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles. 

"  And  I'm  going  to  refuse  both ; 
for  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own,  and  a 
plan  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

"  I  know  it  Ton  want  us  to  go 
to  work  on  that  fish-pond.  I'm 
certain  it*s  that" 

"  No,  Tom ;  it's  the  catalogoe — 
the  weary  catalogue  that  he  told  me, 
as  a  punishment  for  not  being  able 
to  find  Machiavelli's  Comedies  last 
week,  he'd  make  me  sit  down  to 
on  the  first  lovely  morning  that 
came." 

"Better  that  than  those  dreary 
Qeorgics,  which  remind  one  of 
school,  and  the  third  form.  But 
what's  your  plan.  Sir  Brook  f  We 
have  thought  of  all  the  projects  that 
can  terrify  us,  and  you  look  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a  terror." 

"  Mii^e  is  a  plan  f  or  pleasoie,  and 
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pleasure  only ;  so  pack  np  at  once, 
and  get  ready.  Trafford  arrived 
this  morning." 

''  Where  is  he  ?  I  am  so  glad ! 
Where's  Traflford  V*  cried  Tom,  de- 
lighted. 

'^  I  have  despatched  him  with  the 
Vicar  and  two  well-filled  hampers 
to  Holy  Island,  where  I  mean  that 
we  shall  all  picnic.  There's  my 
plan." 

"  And  a  jolly  plan,  too !  I  adhere 
unconditionally." 

"And  you,  Lucy,  what  do  you 
say?"  asked  Sir  Brook,  as  the 
young  girl  stood  with  a  look  of 
some  indecision  and  embarrass- 
ment 

"  I  don't  say  that  if  s  not  a  very 
pleasant  project,  but " 

"  But  what,  Lucy  1  Where's  the 
but  1 " 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  and  he  cried  out, "  Isn't  this  too 
bad  ?  She  tells  me  Nicholas  does 
not  like  all  this  gaiety;  that  Nicho- 
las disapproves  of  our  mode  of  life." 

"  No,  Tom ;  I  only  said  Nicholas 
thinks  that  papa  would  not  like  it." 
•  "  Couldn't  we  see  Nicholas  ? 
Couldn't  we  have  a  commission 
to  examine  Nicholas?"  asked  Sir 
Brook,  laughingly. 

"  rU  not  be  on  it,  that's  all  I 
know ;  for  I  should  finish  by  chuck- 
ing the  witness  into  the  Shannon. 
Come  along,  Lucy ;  don't  let  us  lose 
this  glorious  morning.  I'll  get  some 
lines  and  hooks  together.  Be  sure 
you're  ready  when  I  come  back." 

As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Sir 
Brook  drew  near  to  Lucy  where  she 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  doubt  and 
hesitation.  "I  mustn't  risk  your 
good  opinion  of  me  rashly.  If  you 
really  dislike  this  excursion,  I  will 
give  it  up,"  said  he,  in  a  low  gentle 
voice 

"  Dislike  it  ?  No ;  far  from  it. 
I  suspect  I  would  enjoy  it  more 
than  any  of  you.  My  reluctance 
was  simply  on  the  ground  that  all 
this  is  so  unlike  the  life  we  have 
been  leading  hitherto.  Papa  will 
surely  disapprove  of  it.  Oh,  there 
comes  Nicholas  with  a  letter ! "  cried 


she,   opening   the   sash  -  window. 
"  Give  it  to  me ;  it  is  from  papa." 

She  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  and 
ran  rapidly  over  the  lines.  "  Oh, 
yes !  I  will  go  now,  and  go  with  de- 
light too.  It  is  full  of  good  news. 
He  is  to  see  grandpapa,  if  not  to- 
morrow, the  day  after.  He  hopes 
all  will  be  well.  Papa  knows  your 
name.  Sir  Brook.  He  says,  *  Ask 
your  friend  Sir  Brook  if  he  be  any 
relative  of  a  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke 
who  rescued  Captain  Langton  some 
forty  years  ago  from  a  Neapolitan 
prison.  The  print-shops  were  filled 
with  his  likeness  when  I  was  a  boy.' 
Was  he  one  of  your  family  1 "  in- 
quired she,  looking  up  at  him. 
- "  I  am  the  man,"  said  he,  calmly 
and  coldly.  "Langton  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys  for  life  for 
having  struck  the  Count  d'Aconi 
across  the  face  with  his  glove  ;  and 
the  Count  was  nephew  to  the  King. 
They  had  him  at  Capri  working  in 
chams,  and  I  landed  with  my  yacht's 
crew  and  liberated  him." 

"  What  a  daring  thing  to  do  ! " 

"Not  so  daring  as  you  fancy. 
The  guard  was  surprised,  and  fled. 
It  was  only  when  reinforced  that 
they  showed  fight.  Our  toughest 
enemies  were  the  galley-slaves, 
who,  when  they  discovered  that  we 
never  meant  to  liberate  them,  at- 
tacked us  with  stones.  This  scar 
on  my  temple  is  a  memorial  of  the 
affair." 

"  And  Langton,  what  became  of 
him  ? " 

"He  is  now  Lord  Burrowfield. 
He  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake 
the  last  time  I  met  him  at  the  Tra- 
vellers  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !  Oh,  don't 
tell  me  of  such  ingratitude ! " 

"  My  dear  child,  people  usually 
regard  gratitude  as  a  debt,  which, 
once  acknowledged,  is  acquitted; 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.  It 
makes  all  intercourse  freer  and  less 
trammelled." 

"  Here  comes  Tom.  May  I  tell 
him  this  story,  or  will  you  tell  him 
yourself  1 " 

"  Not   either,    my   dear   Lucy. 
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Yoar  brother's  blood  is  OTor-hot  as 
it  is.  Let  him  not  have  any  prompt- 
ings to  such  exploits  as  these." 

"  But  I  may  tell  papa  1" 

"  Just  as  well  not,  Lucy.  There 
were  scores  of  wild  things  attri- 
buted to  me  in  those  days.  He 
may  possibly  remember  some  of 
them,  and  bc^n  to  suspect  that  his 
daughter  might  be  in  better  com- 
pany." 

"  How  was  it  that  you  never  told 
me  of  this  exploit?"  asked  she, 
looking  not  without  admiration  at 
the  hard  stem  features  before  her. 

''  My  dear  child,  egotism  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  old  people,  and  even 
the  most  cautious  lapse  into  it  oc- 
casionally. Set  me  once  a-talking 
of  myself,  all  my  prudence,  all  my 
•  reserve  vanishes ;  so  that  as  a  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  my  friends  and  my- 
self too,  I  avoid  the  theme  when  I 
can.  There !  Tom  is  beckoning  to 
us.    Let  us  go  to  him  at  once." 

Holy  Island,  or  Inishcaltra,  to 
give  it  its  Irish  name,  is  a  wild 
spot,  with  little  remarkable  about 
it,  save  the  ruins  of  seven  churches 
and  a  curious  well  of  fabulous 
depth.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite 
spot  with  the  Vicar,  whose  taste  in 
localities  was  somehow  always  as- 
sociated with  some  feature  of  festi- 
vity, the  great  merit  of  the  present 
spot  being  that  you  could  dine 
without  any  molestation  from  beg- 
gars. In  such  estimation,  indeed, 
did  he  hold  the  class,  that  he  seri- 
iously  believed  their  craving  impor- 
tunity to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  dyspepsia,  and  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  presence  of  La- 
zarus at  his  gate  counterbalanced 
many  of  the  goods  which  fortune 
had  bestowed  upon  Dives. 

"  Here  we  dine  in  real  comfort," 
said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  under 
the  shelter  of  an  ivy-covered  wall, 
with  a  wide  reach  of  the  lake  at 
his  feet. 

"  When  I  come  back  from  Cali- 
fornia with  that  million  or  two," 
said  Tom,  "I'll  build  a  cottage 
here,  where  we  can  all  come  and 
dine  continually." 


^'  Let  us  keep  the  annivenary  of 
the  present  day  as  a  sort  of  founda- 
tion era,"  said  the  Vicar. 

'^  I  like  everything  that  promises 
pleasure,"  said  Sir  Brook,  ''  but  I 
like  to  stipulate  that  we  do  not  draw 
too  long  a  bill  on  Fortune.  Think 
how  long  a  year  is.  lliis  time 
twelvemonth,  for  example,  you,  my 
dear  Doctor,  may  be  a  bishop,  and 
not  over  inclined  to  these  lu^mless 
levities.  Tom  there  will  be,  as  be 
hints,  gold-crushing,  at  the  end  of 
the  earth.  Traffoid,  not  improba- 
bly, ruling  some  n^ah's  kingdom  in 
the  far  East  Of  your  destiny,  fair 
Lucy,  brightest  of  all,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak.  Of  my  own  it  is  not 
worth  speaking." 

"  Nolo  episcopari,"  said  the  Vicar; 
"  pass  me  the  madeira." 

"  Tou  forget,  perhaps,  that  is  the 
phrase  for  accepting  the  mitre," 
said  Sir  Brook,  laughmg.  ''  Bishops, 
like  belles,  say  No  when  they  mean 
Yes." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  belles 
did  1 "  broke  in  Lucy.  "  I  am  in  a 
sad  minority  here,  but  I  stand  up 
for  my  sex." 

"I  repeat  a  popular  prejudice, 
fair  lady." 

"  And  Lucy  will  not  have  it  that 
belles  are  as  illogical  as  bishops  t 
I  see  I  was  right  in  refusing  the 
bench,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  What  bright  boon  of  Fortune  is 
Trafford  meditating  the  rejection 
of  1"  said  Sir  Brook;  and  the  young 
fellow's  cheek  grew  crimson  as  he 
tried  to  laugh  off  the  reply. 

''Who  made  this  salad  1"  cried 
Tom. 

'*  It  was  I ;  who  dares  to  ques- 
tion it  1 "  said  Lucy.  "  The  Doctor 
has  helped  himself  twice  to  it,  and 
that  test  I  take  to  be  a  certificate  to 
character." 

"I  used  to  have  some  skill  in 
dressing  a  salad,  but  I  have  for^ 
gone  the  practice  for  many  a  day ; 
my  culinary  gift  got  me  sent  out  of 
Austria  in  twenty-four  hours.  Oh, 
it's  nothing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  story,"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  the 
others  looked  at  him  for  an  explana- 
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tion.  "  It  was  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1806.  Sir  Robert  Adair  had 
been  our  minister  at  Vienna,  when, 
a  rapture  taking  place  between  the 
two  Gk)yemment8,  he  was  recalled. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to 
England,  but  continued  to  live  as  a 
private  citizen  at  Vienna.  Strangely 
enough,  from  the  moment  that  our 
embassy  ceased  to  be  recognised  by 
the  (Government,  our  countrymen 
became  objects  of  especial  civility. 
I  myself ,  amongst  the  rest,  was  the 
bien-venu  in  some  of  the  great 
houses,  and  even  invited  by  Count 
Cobourg  Cohari  to  those  defeiiners 
which  he  gave  with  such  splendour 
at  Maria  Hiilfe. 

'*  At  one  of  these,  as  a  dish  of 
salad  was  handed  round,  instead  of 
eating  it,  like  the  others,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  very  complicated 
dressing  for  it  on  my  plate,  calling 
for  various  condiments,  and  season- 
ing my  mess  in  a  most  refined  and 
ingenious  manner.  No  sooner  had 
I  given  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
great  achievement  when  the  Grand- 
duchess  Sophia,  who  it  seems  had 
watched  the  whole  performance, 
sent  a  servant  round  to  beg  that  I 
would  send  her  my  plate.  She  ac- 
companied the  request  with  a  little 
bow  and  a  smile  whose  eharm  I  can 
still  recall  Whatever  the  reason, 
before  I  awoke  next  morning  an 
agent  of  the  police  entered  my  room 
and  informed  me  my  passports  were 
made  out  for  Dresden,  and  that  his 
orders  were  to  ^ve  me  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  till  1  crossed  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  minister,  no  envoy  to 
appeal  to,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
comply.   They  said  Go,  and  I  went." 

"And  all  for  a  dish  of  salad  ! " 
cried  the  Vicar. 

''All  for  the  bright  eyes  of  an 
Archduchess,  rather,"  broke  in  Lucy, 
laughing. 

The  old  man's  grateful  smile  at 
the  compliment  to  his  gallantry 
showed  how,  even  in  a  heart  so 
world-worn,  the  vanity  of  youth 
survived. 

"  I  declare  it  was  very  hard,"  said 
Tom — "  precious  hard." 


"  If  you  mean  to  give  up  the  sa- 
lad, so  think  I  too,"  cried  the  Vicar. 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I'd  have  gone," 
broke  in  Trafford. 

"  You'd  probably  have  been  shot 
if  you  had  stayed,"  replied  Tom. 

*'  There  are  things  we  submit  to 
in  life,  not  because  the  penalty  of 
resistance  aflfrights  us,  but  because 
we  half  acquiesce  in  their  justice. 
You,  for  instance,  Trafford,  are  well 
pleased  to  be  here  on  leave,  and  en- 
joy yourself,  as  I  take  it,  consider- 
ably ;  and  yet  the  call  of  duty — 
some  very  commonplace  duty,  per- 
haps— would  make  you  return  to- 
morrow in  all  haste." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  it,"  murmured 
Trafford,  sullenly;  "I'd  rather  go 
into  close  arrest  for  a  week  than  I'd 
lose  this  day  here." 

"  Bravo  !  here's  your  health, 
Lionel,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  do  like  to 
hear  a  fellow  say  he  is  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  what  pleases  him." 

"  I  must  preach  wholesome  doc- 
trine, my  young  friends,"  broke  in 
the  Vicar.  "Now  that  we  have 
dined  well,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  abstinence." 

"  You  mean  to  take  no  coffee.  Doc- 
tor, theni"  asked  Lucy,  laughing. 

"That  I  do,  my  sweet  child — 
coffee  and  a  pipe  too,  for  I  know 
you  are  tolerant  of  tobacco." 

"  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Tom,  "  or 
she'd  have  a  poor  time  of  it  in  the 
house  with  me. 

"  I'll  put  no  coercion  upon  my 
tastes  on  this  occasion,  for  I'll  take 
a  stroll  through  the  ruins,  and  leave 
you  to  your  wine,"  said  she,  rising. 

They  protested  in  a  mass  against 
her  going.  "We  cannot  lock  the 
door,  Lucy,  de  facto"  said  Sir 
Brook,  "  but  we  do  it  figuratively." 

"  And  in  that  case  I  make  my 
escape  by  the  window,"  said  she, 
springing  through  an  old  lancet- 
shaped  orifice  in  the  Abbey  walL 

"  There  goes  down  the  sun  and 
leaves  us  but  a  grey  twilight,"  said 
Sir  Brook,  mournfully,  as  he  looked 
after  her.  "If  there  were  only 
enough  beauty  on  earth  I  verily  be- 
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Here  we  miglit  dispense  with  par- 
sons." 

"Push  me  over  the  bird's-eye, 
and  let  me  nourish  myself  till  your 
millennium  comes/'  said  the  Vicar. 

"  What  a  charming  girl  she  is  ! 
her  very  beauty  fades  away  before 
the  graceful  attraction  of  her  man- 
ner !  "  whispered  Sir  Brook  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  her  as  I 
do !  If  you  but  knew  how,  sacri- 
ficing all  the  springtime  of  her 
bright  youth,  she  has  never  had  a 
thought  save  to  make  herself  the 
companion  of  her  poor  father — a 
sad,  depressed,  sorrow-struck  man, 
only  rescued  from  despair  by  that 
companionship!  I  tell  you,  sir, 
there  is  more  courage  in  submitting 
one's  self  to  the  nature  of  another 
than  in  facing  a  battery." 

Sir  Brook  grasped  the  Parson's 
hand  and  shook  it  cordially.  The 
action  spoke  more  than  any  words. 
"And  the  brother,  Doctor — what 
say  you  of  the  brother  1"  whispered 
he. 

"  One  of  those  that  the  old  adage 
says  'either  makes  the  spoon  or 
spoils  the  horn.'  Thaf  s  Master 
Tom  there." 

Low  as  the  words  were  uttered 
they  caught  the  sharp  ears  of  him 
they  spoke  of,  and  with  a  laughing 
eye  he  cried  out,  "What's  that  evil 
prediction  you're  uttering  about  me. 
Doctor?" 

"  I  am  just  telling  Sir  Brook  here 
that  it's  pure  head  and  tails  how 
you  turn  out  There's  stuflf  in  you 
to  make  a  hero,  but  it's  just  as  like- 
ly you'll  stop  short  at  a  highway- 
man." 

"I  think  I  could  guess  which  of 
the  two  would  best  suit  the  age  we 
live  in,"  said  Tom,  &Sly.  "Are 
we  to  have  another  bottle  of  that 
madeira,  for  I  suspect  I  see  the 
Doctor  putting  up  the  corkscrew  1" 

"You  are  to  have  no  more  wine 
than  what's  before  you  till  you  land 
me  at  the  quay  of  Eillaloe.  When 
temperance  means  safety  as  well  as 
forbearance,  it's  one  of  the  first  of 
virtues." 


The  Vicar,  indeed,  soon  grew  im- 
patient to  depart  Fine  as  the 
evening  was  then,  it  might  change. 
There  was  a  feeling,  too,  not  of 
damp,  but  chilliness ;  at  all  events, 
he  was  averse  to  being  on  the 
water  late,  and  as  he  was  the  great 
promoter  of  these  little  convivial 
gatherings,  his  word  was  law. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  Trafford  sat  beside 
Lucy.  Perhaps  the  trim  of  the  boat 
required  it ;  certainly,  however, 
nothing  required  that  the  Vicar, 
who  sat  next  Lucy  on  the  other 
side,  should  fall  fast  asleep  almost 
as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  board. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  had 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  settling  in 
Ireland  as  a  man  settles  in  some 
lone  island  in  the  Pacific,  teaching 
the  natives  a  few  of  the  needs  of 
civilisation  and  picking  up  a  few 
convenient  ways  of  theirs  in  turn. 
Sir  Brook  warming  with  the  theme 
so  far  as  to  exclami  at  last,  "If  I 
only  had  a  few  of  those  thousands 
left  me  which  I  lost,  squandered, 
or  gave  away,  I'd  tiy  the  scheme, 
and  you  should  be  my  lieutenant, 
Tom." 

It  was  one  of  those  projects,  very 
pleasant  in  their  way,  where  men 
can  mingle  the  serious  widi  the 
ludicrous — where  actual  wisdom 
may  go  hand  in  hand  ¥dth  down- 
right absurdity;  and  so  did  they 
both  understand  it,  mingling  the 
very  sagest  reflections  with  projects 
the  wildest  and  most  eccentric. 
Their  life,  as  they  sketched  it,  was 
to  be  almost  savage  in  freedom,  un- 
trammelled by  all  the  tiresome  con- 
ventionalities of  the  outer  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  offering  such 
an  example  of  contentedness  and 
comfort  as  to  shame  the  condition 
of  all  without  the  Pale. 

They  agreed  that  the  Vicar  must 
join  them  —  he  should  be  their 
Bishop.  He  might  grumble  a  little 
at  first  about  the  want  of  hot 
plates  or  finger-glasses,  but  he 
would  soon  fall  into  their  ways,  and 
some  native  squaw  would  console 
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him  for  the  loss  of  Mrs  Brennan's 
hoosekeeping  gifts. 

And  Trafford  and  Lucy  all  this 
time — what  did  they  talk  of  ?  Did 
they,  tooy  imagine  a  f utore  and  plan 
out  a  life-road  in  company)  Far 
too  timid  for  that — ^they  lingered 
over  the  past,  each  asking  some 
tndt  of  the  other's  childhood,  eager 
to  hear  any  little  incident  which 
might  mark  character  or  indicate 
temper.  And  at  last  they  came 
down  to  the  present— to  the  very 
hour  they  hved  in,  and  laughingly 
wondered  at  the  intimacy  that  lud 
grown  up  between  them.  *'Only 
twelve  days  to-morrow  since  we 
first  met,"  said  Lucy,  and  her  colour 
rose  as  she  aaid  it,  *'  and  here  we 
are  taUdiig  away  as  if — as  if " 

''  Aa  if  what ) ''  cried  he,  only  by 
an  efibrt  suppressing  her  name  as 
it  rose  to  Mb  lips. 

"  As  if  we  knew  each  other  for 
years.  To  me  it  seems  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  —  I  who  have 
never  had  friendships  or  compan- 
ionships.  To  you,  I  have  no  doubt, 
it  is  common  enough." 

'^  But  it  ia  not,"  cried  he,  eagerly. 
**  Such  fortune  never  befell  me  be- 
fore. I  have  gone  a  good  deal 
into  life — seen  scores  of  people  in 
country-houses  and  the  like ;  but  I 
never  met  any  one  before  I  could 
speak  to  of  myself, — I  mean,  that  I 
had  courage  to  tell — not  that  ex- 
actly— but  that  I  wanted  them  to 
know  I  wasn't  so  bad  a  fellow — so 
reckless  or  so  heartless  as  people 
thought  me." 

"  And  iai  that  the  character  you 
bear?"  said  she,  with,  though  not 


visible  to  him,  a  faint  smile  on  her 
mouth. 

''I  think  it's  what  my  family 
would  say  of  me, — I  mean  now,  for 
once  on  a  time  I  was  a  favourite  at 
home." 

"  And  why  are  you  not  stall  V* 

'^ Because  I  was  extravagant; 
because  I  went  into  debt ;  because 
I  got  very  easily  into  scrapes,  and 
very  badly  out  of  them — ^not  dis- 
honourably, mind;  the  scrapes  I 
speak  of  were  money  troubles,  and 
they  brought  me  into  collision 
with  my  governor.  That  was  how 
it  came  about  I  was  sent  over  here. 
They  meant  as  a  punishment  what 
has  turned  out  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  my  life." 

"How  cold  the  water  is,"  said 
Lucy,  as,  taking  off  her  glove,  she 
suffered  her  hand  to  dip  in  the 
water  beside  the  boat 

"Deliciously  cold,"  said  he,  as, 
plunging  in  his  hand,  he  managed, 
as  though  by  accident,  to  touch 
hers.  She  drew  it  rapidly  away, 
however,  and  then,  to  prevent  the 
conversation  returning  to  its  former 
channel,  said  aloud,  "What  are 
you  laughing  over  so  heartily.  Sir 
Brook)  You  and  Tom  appear  to 
have  fallen  upon  a  mine  of  drollery. 
Do  share  it  with  us." 

"You  shall  hear  it  all  one  of 
these  days,  Lucy.  Jog  the  Doctor's 
arm  now  and  wake  him  up,  for  I 
see  the  lights  at  the  boathouse, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore." 

"  And  sorry  I  am  for  it,"  mut- 
tered Trafford,  in  a  whisper:  "I 
wish  this  night  could  be  drawn  out 
to  years." 


CHAPTER  VL — ^WAITINO  ON. 


On  the  sixth  day  after  Dr  Len- 
drick's  arrival  in  Dublin — a  fruit- 
less journey  so  far  as  any  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  concerned — he 
resolved  to  return  home.  His 
friend  Beattie,  however,  induced 
him  to  delay  his  departure  to  the 
next  day,  clinging  to  some  small 
hope  from  a  few  words  that  had 


dropped  from  Sir  William  on  that 
same  morning.  "  Let  me  see  you 
to-night.  Doctor ;  I  have  a  note  to 
show  you  which  I  could  not  to-day 
with  all  these  people  about  me." 
Now  the  people  in  question  resolved 
themselves  into  one  person.  Lady 
Lendrick,  who  indeed  bustled  into 
the  room  and  out  of  it,  slammed 
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doors  and  upset  chairs  in  a  fashion 
that  might  well  have  excused  the 
exaggeration  that  converted  her 
into  a  noun  of  multitude.  A  very 
warm  altercation  had  occurred,  too, 
in  the  Doctor's  presence  with  re- 
ference to  some  letter  from  India, 
which  I^y  Lendrick  was  uiging 
Sir  William  to  reply  to,  but  which 
he  firmly  declared  he  would  not 
answer. 

"  How  I  am  to  treat  a  man  sub- 
ject to  such  attacks  of  temper,  so 
easily  provoked,  and  so  incessantly 
irritated,  is  not  clear  to  me.  At  all 
events  I  will  see  him  to-night,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  me.  I 
am  sure  it  has  no  concern  with  this 
letter  from  India.''  With  these 
words  Beattie  induced  his  friend  to 
defer  his  journey  for  another  day. 

It  was  a  long  and  anxious  day  to 
poor  Lendrick.  It  was  not  alone 
that  he  had  to  suffer  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  all  his  hopes  of 
being  received  by  his  father  and 
admitted  to  some  gleam  of  future 
favour,  but  he  had  discovered  that 
certain  debts  which  he  had  believed 
long  settled,  by  the  Judge  were  still 
outstanding  against  him.  Lady 
Lendrick  having  interfered  to  pre- 
vent their  payment,  while  she  assur- 
ed the  creditors  that  if  they  had 
patience  Dr  Lendrick  would  one 
day  or  other  be  in  a  position  to 
acquit  them.  Between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds  thus  hung 
over  him  of  indebtedness  above  all 
his  calculations,  and  equally  above 
aU  his  ability  to  meet 

*'  We  thought  you  knew  aU  this, 
Dr  Lendrick,"  said  Mr  Hack,  Sir 
William's  agent;  "we  imagined  you 
were  a  party  to  the  arrangement, 
understanding  that  you  were  reluct- 
ant to  bring  these  debts  under  the 
Chief  Baron's  eyes,  being  moneys 
lent  to  your  wife's  relations." 

"  I  believed  that  they  were  paid," 
was  all  his  reply,  for  the  story  was 
a  painful  one  of  trust  betrayed  and 
confidence  abused,  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  revive  it.  He  had  often 
been  told  that  his  step-mother  was 
the  real  obstacle  to  all  hope  of  re- 


conciliation with  his  father,  but  that 
she  had  pushed  her  enmity  to  him 
to  the  extent  of  his  ruin  was  more 
than  he  was  prepared  for.  They 
had  never  met,  but  at  one  time  let- 
ters had  frequently  passed  between 
them.  Hers  were  marvels  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  intoitionB,  dashed 
with  certain  melancholy  reflections 
over  some  shadowy  unknown  some- 
thing which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  estrangement  from  his  father, 
but  which  time  and  endurance 
might  not  impossibly  diminish  the 
bitterness  of,  though  with  very 
little  hope  of  leading  to  a  more 
amicable  relation.  She  would  as- 
sume, besides,  occasionaUy  a  kind 
of  companionship  in  sojrrow,  and, 
as  though  the  confession  had  bunt 
from  her  unawares,  avow  that  Sir 
William's  temper  was  more  than 
human  nature  was  called  upon  to 
submit  to,  and  that  years  only  added 
to  those  violent  outbursts  of  pas- 
sion which  made  the  existence  of  all 
around  him  a  perpetual  martyrdom. 
These  always  wound  up  with  some 
sweet  congratulations  on  "Tom's 
good  fortune  in  his  life  of  peaceful 
retirement,"  and  the  "tranquil  plea- 
sures of  that  charming  spot  of  which 
every  one  tells  me  such  wonders, 
and  which  the  hope  of  visiting 
is  one  of  my  most  entrancing  day- 
dreams." We  give  the  passage 
textually,  because  it  occurred  with- 
out a  change  of  a  word  thus  in  no 
less  than  five  cBfferent  letters. 

This  formal  repetition  ol  a  phrase, 
and  certain  mistakes  she  made 
about  the  names  of  his  children, 
first  opened  Lendrick's  eyes  as  to 
the  sincerity  and  affection  of  lus 
correspondent,  for  he  was  the  least 
suspicious  of  men,  and  regarded 
distrust  as  a  disgrace  to  him  who 
entertained  it. 

Over  all  these  things  now  did  he 
ponder  during  this  long  dreary  day. 
He  did  not  Hke  to  go  out  lest  he 
should  meet  old  acquaintances  and 
be  interrogated  about  his  father, 
of  whom  he  knew  less  than  almost 
every  one.  He  shunned  the  tone  of 
compassionate  interest  men  met  him 
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with,  and  he  dreaded  even  the  old 
faces  that  reminded  him  of  the  past. 
He  could  not  read :  he  tried,  bat 
could  not.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
found  that  lus  thoughts  wandered 
o£f  from  the  book  and  centred  on 
his  own  concerns,  till  his  head  ached 
with  the  weary  round  of  those  dif- 
ficulties which  came  ever  back,  and 
back,  and  back  again  undiminish- 
ed, unrelieved,  and  unsolved.  The 
embarrassments  of  life  are  not,  like 
chess  problems,  to  be  resolved  by  a 
skilful  combination  :  they  are  to  be 
encountered  by  temper,  by  patience, 
by  daring,  at  one  time;  by  sub- 
mission at  another;  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  a  man's  own  powers, 
and  by  a  clear-sighted  estimate  of 
his  neighbours ;  and  all  these  ex- 
ercised not  beforehand,  nor  in  retire- 
ment, but  on  the  very  field  itself 
where  the  conflict  is  raging  and  the 
fight  at  its  hottest 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Beattie 
returned  home,  and  entered  the 
study  where  Lendrick  sat  awaiting 
him.  "  I  am  very  late,  Tom,"  said 
he,  as  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair, like  one  fatigued  and  exhaust- 
ed ;  "  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
away.  Never  in  all  my  life  have 
I  seen  him  so  full  of  anecdote,  so 
abounding  in  pleasant  recollections, 
so  ready-witted,  and  so  brilliant.  I 
declare  to  you  that  if  I  could  but 
recite  the  things  he  said,  or  give 
them  even  with  a  faint  semblance  of 
the  way  he  told  them,  it  would  be 
the  most  amusing  page  of  bygone 
Irish  history.  It  was  a  grand  re- 
view  of  all  the  celebrated  men  whom 
he  remembered  in  his  youth,  from 
the  eccentric  Lord  Bristol,  the 
Bishop  of  Down,  to  0*Connell  and 
Shiel.  Nor  did  his  own  self-esti- 
mate, high  as  it  was,  make  the 
picture  in  which  he  figured  less 
striking,  nor  less  memorable  his  con- 
cluding words,  as  he  said,  '  These 
feUows  are  all  on  history,  Beattie, 
-—every  man  of  them.  There  are 
statues  to  them  in  our  highways, 
and  men  visit  the  spots  that  gave 
them  birth  ;  and  here  am  I,  second 
to  none  of  them.    Trinity  College 


and  the  Four  Courts  will  tell  you  if 
I  speak  in  vanity ;  and  here  am  I ; 
and  the  only  question  about  me  is, 
when  I  intend  to  vacate  the  bench, 
when  it  will  be  my  good  pleasure 
to  resign — ^they  are  not  particular 
which — my  judgeship  or  my  life. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  do  either ;  I 
mean  to  live  and  protest  against  the 
inferiority  of  the  men  around  me, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  country 
that  does  not  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  one  man  of  eminence  it  pos- 
sesses.' I  assure  you,  Tom,  vain 
and  insolent  as  the  speech  was,  as 
I  listened  I  thought  it  was  neither. 
There  was  a  haughty  dignity  about 
him,  to  which  his  noble  head  and 
his  deep  sonorous  voice  and  his 
commanding  look  lent  effect  that 
overcame  all  thought  of  attributing 
to  such  a  man  any  over-estimate  of 
his  powers." 

'^And  this  note  that  he  wished 
to  show  you — what  was  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  note  was  a  few  lines 
written  in  an  adjoining  room  by 
Balfour,  the  Viceroy's  secretary.  It 
seems  that  his  Excellency,  finding 
all  other  seductions  fail,  thought 
of  approaching  your  father  through 
you." 

"  Through  tM  !  It  was  a  bright 
inspiration." 

"  Yes ;  he  sent  Balfour  to  ask  if 
the  Chief  Baron  would  feel  gratified 
by  the  post  of  Hospital  Inspector  at 
the  Cape  being  offered  to  you.  It 
is  worth  eight  hundred  a-year,  and 
a  house." 

"  Well,  what  answer  did  he  give  % " 
asked  Lendrick  eagerly. 

"  He  directed  Balfour,  who  only 
saw  Lady  Lendrick,  to  reduce  the 
proposal  to  writing.  I  don't  fancy 
that  the  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man exactly  l^ed  the  task,  but  he 
did  not  care  to  refuse,  and  so  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  one  of  the  worst 
notes  I  ever  read." 

"  Worst— in  what  way  1 " 

"  In  every  way.  It  was  scarcely 
intelligible,  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  so 
worded  as  to  imply  that  when  the 
Chief  Baron  had  acceded  to  the  pro- 
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posaly  he  had  so  bonnd  himself  in 
gratitude  to  the  Gbvemmeiit  that  all 
honoorable  retreat  was  closed  to  him. 
I  wish  you  saw  your  father's  face 
when  he  read  it.  'Beattie/  said  he, 
'  I  have  no  right  to  sa^  Tom  must 
refuse  this  offer ;  but  if  he  should 
do  so,  I  wiU  make  the  document  you 
see  there  be  read  in  the  House,  and 
my  name  is  not  William  Lendrick  if 
it  do  not  cost  them  more  than  that 
peerage  they  so  insolently  refused 
me.  Go  now  and  consult  your 
friend ;  it  was  so  he  called  you.  If 
his  wants  are  such  that  this  place 
is  of  consequence  to  him,  let  him 
accept  it  I  shall  not  ask  his  rea- 
sons for  whatever  course  he  may 
take.  My  reply  is  already  written, 
and  to  his  Excellency  in  person.' 
This  he  said  in  a  way  to  imply  that 
its  tone  was  one  not  remarkable  for 
conciliation  or  courtesy. 

"  I  thought  the  opportunity  a 
favourable  one  to  say  that  you  were 
in  town  at  the  moment,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  his  illness  had  brought 
you  up,  and  that  you  were  staying 
at  my  house. 

" '  The  sooner  will  you  be  able  to 
communicate  with  him,  sir/  sud 
he,  haughtily." 

"  No  more  than  that ! " 

'*  No  more,  except  that  he  added, 

*  Bemember,  sir,  his  acceptance  or 
his  refusal  is  to  be  his  own  act,  not 
to  be  intimated  in  any  way  to  mci 
nor  to  come  through  me.' " 

"  This  is  unnecessary  harshness," 
said  Lendrick,  with  a  quivering  lip; 
"  there  was  no  need  to  tell  me  how 
estranged  we  are  from  each  other." 

*'  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a  strug- 
gle with  himself  in  all  his  sternness; 
and  his  hand  trembled  when  I  took 
it  to  say  *  good-bye.'  I  was  going 
to  ask  if  you  might  not  be  permitted 
to  see  him,  even  for  a  brief  moment; 
but  I  was  afraid,  lest  in  refusing 
he  might  make  a  reconciliation  still 
more  remote,  and  so  I  merely  said, 

*  May  I  leave  you  those  miniatures 
I  showed  you  a  few  days  ago  ? ' 
His  answer  was,  '  Ton  may  leave 
them,  sir.' 

"  As  I  came  down  to  the  hall  I 


met  Lady  Lendrick.  She  was  in 
evening  dress,  going  out,  bot  had 
evidently  waited  to  catch  me  aa  I 


'' '  Yon  find  the  Chief  much  bet- 
ter, don't  you? 'asked  she.  I  bowed 
and  assented.  *And  he  will  be 
better  still,'  added  she,  '  when  all 
these  anxieties  are  over.'  She  saw 
that  I  did  not  or  would  not  appre- 
hend her  meaning,  and  added,  *  I 
mean  about  this  resignation,  which, 
of  course,  you  will  advise  him  tOw 
The  Government  are  really  behaving 
so  very  well,  so  liberal,  and  withal 
so  delicate.  If  they  had  been  our 
own  people  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  shown  anything  like  the  same 
generosity.' 

" '  I  have  heard  of  nothing  bat  the 
offer  to  Dr  Lendrick,'  said  I. 

*'  She  seemed  confused,  and  mov- 
ed on ;  and  then  recovering  hersdf , 
said,  '  And  a  most  handsome  offer 
it  is.    I  hope  he  thinks  so.' 

"  With  this  we  parted,  and  I 
lieve  now  I  have  told  joa 
word  for  word  eveiything  that  oc- 
curred ooDoetning  you." 

"  And  what  do  pou  say  to  all  this, 
Beattie  1"  asked  Lendrick,  in  a  half 
sad  tone. 

"  1  say  that  if  in  your  place,  Tom, 
I  would  accept  It  may  be  that  the 
Chief  Baron  will  interpose  and  say. 
Don't  go ;  or  it  may  be  that  your 
readiness  to  work  for  your  bread 
should  conciliate  him ;  he  has  long 
had  the  impression  that  you  are  in- 
disposed to  exertion,  and  too  fond 
of  your  own  ease." 

"I  know  it — ^I  know  it;  Lady 
Lendrick  has  intimated  as  much  to 
me." 

"  At  all  events,  you  can  make  no 
mistake  in  entertaining  the  project^ 
and  certainly  the  offer  is  not  to  be 
despised." 

'*  It  is  of  him,  and  of  him  alone, 
I  am  thinking,  Beattie.  If  he  would 
let  me  see  him,  admit  me  once  more 
on  my  old  terms  of  affection,  I  would 
go  anywhere,  do  anything  that  he 
counselled.  Try,  my  dear  friend,  to 
bring  this  about;  do  your  best  for 
me,  and  "remember  I  will 
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to  any  tenns,  submit  to  anything,  if  tie ;  '*  but  now  let  us  to  bed    It  is 

he  will  only  be  reconciled  to  me."  past  two  o'clock.  Good-night, Tom; 

''  It  will  be  hard  if  we  cannot  sleep  well,  and  don't  dream  of  the 

manage  this  somehow/'  said  Beat-  Cape  or  the  Caffres." 


CHAPTEB  VII. — THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  HONOUR. 


That  ancient  and  incongruous 
pile  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Casde  in  Dublin,  and  to  which 
Irishmen  very  genertdly  look  as  the 
well  from  which  all  honours  and 
places  flow,  is  not  remarkable  for 
either  the  splendour  or  space  it 
affords  to  the  inmates  beneath  its 
roof.  Upheld  by  a  great  prestige 
perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
distinguished  people,  who  affect  a 
humble  exterior  and  very  simple 
belongings,  it  may  deem  that  its 
own  transcendent  importance  has 
no  need  of  accessories.  Certainly 
the  ugliness  of  its  outside  is  in  no 
way  unbalanced  by  the  meanness 
within ;  and  even  the  very  highest 
of  those  which  claim  its  hospitality 
are  lodged  in  no  princely  fashion. 

In  a  comer  of  the  old  red 
brick  quadrangle,  to  the  right  of 
the  state-entrance,  in  a  small  room 
whose  two  narrow  windows  looked 
into  a  lane,  sat  a  very  well-dressed 
young  gentleman  at  a  writing-table. 
Short  and  disposed  to  roundness  in 
face  as  well  as  figure,  Mr  Chol- 
mondely  Balfour  scarcely  respond- 
ed in  appearance  to  his  imposing 
name.  Nature  had  not  been  as 
bountiful,  perhaps,  as  Fortune ;  for 
while  he  was  rich,  well-bom,  and 
considerably  gifted  in  abilities,  his 
features  were  unmistakably  com- 
mon and  vulgar,  and  all  the  aids 
of  dress  could  not  atone  for  the 
meanness  in  his  general  look.  Had 
he  simply  accepted  his  image  as  a 
thing  to  be  quietly  borne  and  sub- 
mitted £b,  the  case  might  not  have 
been  so  very  bad ;  but  he  took 
it  as  something  to  be  corrected, 
changed,  and  ameliorated,  and  the 
result  was  a  perpetual  struggle  to 
make  the  most  ordinary  traits  and 
commonplace  features  appear  the 
impress  of  one  on  whom  Nature 


had  written  gentleman.  It  would 
have  been  no  easy  task  to  have 
imposed  on  him  in  a  question  of  his 
duty.  He  was  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  his 
maternal  unde.  It  would  have 
been  a  tough  task  to  have  misled 
or  deceived  him  in  any  matter 
open  to  his  intelligence  to  examine ; 
but  upon  this  theme,  there  was 
not  the  inventor  of  a  hair- wash, 
a  skin-paste,  a  whisker-dye,  or  a 
pearl-powder,  that  might  not  have 
led  him  captive.  A  bishop  might 
have  found  difficulty  in  getting 
audience  of  him — a  barber  might 
have  entered  unannounced;  and 
while  the  lieutenant  of  a  county 
sat  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  the 
tailor,  with  a  new  waistcoat  pattem, 
walked  boldly  into  the  august  pre- 
sence. Entering  life  by  that  petite 
parte  of  politics,  an  Irish  office,  he 
had  conceived  a  very  humble  esti- 
mate of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  placed.  Regarding  his  ex- 
tradition from  Whitehall  and  its 
precincts  as  a  sort  of  probationary 
banishment,  he  felt,  however,  its 
necessity;  and  as  naval  men  are 
accredited  with  two  years  of  ser- 
vice for  every  one  year  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Mr  Balfour  was  aware 
that  a  grateful  Government  could 
equally  recognise  the  devotion  of 
him  who  gave  some  of  the  years  of 
his  youth  to  the  Fernando  Po  of 
statecraft. 

This  impression  being  rarely  per- 
sonal in  its  consequences  was  not 
of  much  moment,  but  it  was  con- 
joined with  a  more  serious  error, 
which  was  to  imagine  that  all  rule 
and  governance  in  Ireland  should 
be  carried  on  with  a  Machiavellian 
subtlety.  The  people,  he  had  heard, 
were  quick-witted;  he  must  there- 
fore out-manoeuvre  them.    Jobbery 
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had  been,  he  was  told,  the  ruin  of 
Ireland  ;  he  would  show  its  ineffi- 
ciency by  the  superior  skill  with 
which  he  could  wield  its  weapon. 
To  be  sure  his  office  was  a  very 
minor  one,  its  influence  veiy  re- 
stricted, but  Mr  Balfour  was  ambi- 
tious  j  he  was  a  Viceroy's  nephew; 
he  had  sat  four  months  in  the  House, 
from  which  he  had  been  turned  out 
on  a  petition.  He  had  therefore  so- 
cial advantages  to  build  on,  abilities 
to  display,  and  wrongs  to  avenge ; 
and  as  a  man  too  late  for  the  train 
speculates  during  the  day  how  far 
on  hb  road  he  might  have  been 
by  this  time  or  by  that,  so  did  Mr 
l^f  our  continually  keep  reminding 
himself  how,  but  for  that  confoundea 
petition,  he  might  now  have  been  a 
Treasury  this  or  a  Board  of  Trade 
that — a  corporal,  in  fact,  in  that 
great  army  whose  commissioned 
officers  are  amongst  the  highest  in 
Europe. 

Let  us  now  present  him  to  our 
reader,  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
and  by  a  hand-bell  summoned  his 
messenger. 

"  I  say,  Watkins,  when  Gancy 
calls  about  those  trousers  show  him 
in,  and  send  some  one  over  to  the 
packet-office  about  the  phosphorus 
blacking ;  you  know  we  are  on  the 
last  jar  of  it  If  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral should  come " 

'*  He  is  here,  sir ;  he  has  been 
waiting  these  twenty  minutes.  I 
told  him  you  were  with  his  Excel- 
lency." 

"  So  I  was — so  I  always  am,"  said 
he,  throwing  a  half -smoked  cigar 
into  the  fire.    ''  Admit  him." 

A  pale,  careworn,  anxious-look- 
ing man,  whose  face  was  not  with- 
out traces  of  annoyance  at  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  kept 
waiting,  now  entered  and  sat  down. 

"  Just  where  we  were  yesterday, 
Pemberton,''  said  Balfour,  as  he 
arose  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  the  tails  of  his  gorgeous 
dressing-gown  hanging  over  his 
arms.  '*  Intractable  as  he  ever  was ; 
he  won't  die,  and  he  won't  resign." 

"  His  friends  say  he  is  perfectly 


willing  to  resign  if  you  agree  to  his 
terms. 

"That  may  be  possible;  the 
question  is,  What  are  his  terms  f 
Have  you  a  precedent  of  a  Chief 
Baron  beingraised  to  the  peerage)" 

"It's  not,  as  I  understand,  the 
peerage  he  insists  on ;  he  inclines 
to  a  moneyed  arrangement" 

"We  are  too  poor,  PembertoUy 
— ^we  are  too  poor.  There's  a  deep 
gap  in  our  customs  this  quarter. 
It's  reduction  we  must  think  of,  not 
outlay." 

"  If  the  changes  art  to  be  made," 
said  the  other,  with  a  tone  of  im- 
patience, "  I  certainly  ought  to  be 
told  at  once,  or  I  shall  have  no  time 
left  for  my  x»nvass." 

"  An  Irish  borough,  Pemberton — 
an  Irish  borough  requires  so  little," 
said  Balfour,  with  a  compassionate 
smile. 

"Such  is  not  the  opinion  over 
here,  sir,"  said  Pemberton,  stiffly; 
"  and  I  might  even  suggest  some 
caution  in  saying  it" 

"  Caution  is  l£e  badge  of  all  our 
tribe,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  bur- 
lesque gravity.  "  By  the  way,  Pem- 
berton, his  Excellency  is  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  issue  of  these 
Cork  trials  ;  why  didn't  you  hang 
these  fellows  ? " 

"  Juries  can  no  more  be  coerced 
here  than  in  England ;  they  brought 
them  in  not  guilty." 

"  We  know  all  that,  and  we  ask 
you  why?  There  certainly  was 
little  room  for  doubt  in  the  evi- 
dence." 

"  When  you  have  lived  longer  in 
Ireland,  Mr  Balfour,  you  will  learn 
that  there  are  other  considerations 
in  a  trial  than  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  said  to 
his  Excellency ;  and  I  remarked.  If 
Pemberton  comes  into  the  House^ 
he  must  prepare  for  a  sharp  attack 
about  these  trials." 

"  And  it  is  exactly  to  ascertiun  if 
I  am  to  enter  Parliament  that  I 
have  come  here  to-day,"  said  the 
other,  angrily. 

"  Bring  me  the  grateful  tidings 
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that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has 
joined  his  illustrious  predecessors 
in  that  distinguished  court,  Til 
answer  you  in  nve  minutes." 

'*  Beattie  declares  he  is  better  this 
morning.  He  says  that  he  has  in  all 
probabUity  years  of  life  before  him." 

"  There's  nothing  so  hard  to  kill 
as  a  judge,  except  it  be  an  arch- 
bishop. I  belieye  a  sedentary  life 
does  it;  they  say  if  a  fellow  will 
sit  still  and  never  move  he  may  live 
to  any  age." 

Pemberton  took  an  impatient 
turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
then  wheeling  about  directly  in 
front  of  Balfour,  said — ''If  his 
Excellency  knew  perhaps  that  I 
do  not  want  the  House  of  Com- 


mons- 


»> 


"  Not  want  the  House — not  wish 
to  be  in  Parliament  % " 

"  Certainly  not  If  I  enter  the 
House  it  is  as  a  law-officer  of  the 
Crown ;  personally,  it  is  no  object 
to  me." 

"  I'U  not  teU  him  that,  Pem.  I'll 
keep  your  secret  safe,  for  I  tell  you 
frankly  it  would  ruin  you  to  reveal 
it." 

"It's  no  secret,  sir;  you  may 
proclaim  it — ^you  may  publish  it  in 
the  '  Cazette.'  But  really  we  are 
wasting  much  valuable  time  here. 
It  is  now  two  o'clock,  and  I  must 
go  down  to  Court.  I  have  only  to 
say  that  if  no  arrangement  be  come 

to  before  this  time  to-morrow " 

He  stopped  short.  Another  word 
might  have  committed  him,  but  he 
pulled  up  in  time. 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  Bal- 
four, with  a  half  smile. 

"I  have  heard  you  pride  your- 
self, Mr  Balfour,"  said  the  other, 
recovering,  "  on  your  skill  in  nice 
negotiation;  why  not  try  what  you 
could  do  with  the  Chief  Baron  ? " 

"  Are  there  women  in  the  fami- 
ly?" said  Balfour,  caressing  his 
mustache. 

"  No ;  only  his  wife." 

"I've  seen  her,"  said  he,  con- 
temptuously. 

"He  quarrelled  with  his  only 
son,  and  has  not  spoken  to  him,  I 


believe,  for  nigh  thirty  years,  and 
the  poor  fellow  is  struggling  on  as 
a  country  doctor  somewhere  in  the 
west" 

"  What  if  we  were  to  propose  to 
do  something  for  him  1  Men  are 
often  not  averse  to  see  those  assist* 
ed  whom  their  own  pride  refuses  to 
help." 

"  I  scarcely  suspect  you'll  acquire 
his  gratitude  that  way." 

"We  don't  want  his  gratitude, 
we  want  his  place.  I  declare  I 
think  the  idea  a  gpod  one.  There's 
a  thing  now  at  the  Cape,  an  inspec- 
torship of  something — Hottentots 
or  hospitals,  I  forget  which.  His 
Excellency  asked  to  have  the  gift 
of  it;  what  if  we  were  to  appoint 
this  man  \ " 

"  Make  the  crier  of  his  Court  a 
Commissioner  in  Chancery,  and 
Baron  Lendrick  will  be  more 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Pemberton, 
with  a  sneer.  "He  is  about  the 
least  forgiving  man  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of." 

"  Where  is  this  son  of  his  to  be 
found  ? " 

"I  saw  him  yesterday  walking 
with  Dr  Beattie.  I  have  no  doubt 
Beattie  knows  his  address.  But 
let  me  warn  you  once  more  against 
the  inutility  of  the  step  you  would 
take.  I  doubt  if  the  old  Judge 
would  as  much  as  thank  you." 

Balfour  turned  round  to  the 
glass  and  smiled  sweetly  at  him- 
self, as  though  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  of  some  one  who  knew  how 
to  make  these  negotiations  suc- 
cessful— a  fellow  of  infinite  readi- 
ness, a  clever  fellow,  but  vrithal  one 
whose  good  looks  and  distinguished 
air  left  even  his  talents  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  I  think  I'll  call  and  see  the 
Chief  Baron  myself,"  said  he. 
"  His  Excellency  sends  twice  a-day 
to  inquire,  and  I'll  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  him  a  visit — ^that  is, 
if  he  will  receive  me." 

"  It  is  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
let  me  give  you  one  hint  for  your 
guidance.  Neither  let  drop  Mr 
Attorney's  name  nor  mine  in  your 
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conversation;  avoid  the  mention 
of  any  one  whose  career  might  be 
influenced  by  the  Baron's  retiie- 
ment;  and  talk  of  him  less  as  a 
hnman  being  than  as  an  institu- 
tion that  is  destined  to  endure 
as  long  as  the  British  constitu- 
tion." 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  woman — ^if  it 
was  only  a  woman  I  had  to  deal 
with,  the  whole  affair  might  be 
deemed  settled." 

'^If  you  should  be  able  to  do 
anything  before  the  mail  goes  out 
to-night,  perhaps  you  will  inform 


me,"  said  Pemberton,  as  he  bowed 
and  left  the  room.  ''And  these 
are  the  men  they  send  oyer  here  to 
administer  the  country!"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
— ^*  such  are  the  intelligences  that 
are  to  rule  Ireland !  Was  it  Vol- 
taire who  said  there  was  nothing 
so  inscrutable  in  all  the  ways 
of  ProYidence  as  the  miserable 
small ness  of  those  creatures  to 
whom  the  destiny  of  nations  was 
committed." 

Ruminating  over  this,  he  hasten- 
ed on  to  a  ntti  priui  case. 


CHAPTIB  YIIL — ^A  FUZEUNG  OOMMISSIOV. 


As  Colonel  Cave  re-entered  his 
quarters  after  morning  parade  in 
the  Royal  Barracks  of  Dublin,  he 
found  the  following  letter,  which 
*  the  post  had  just  delivered.  It  was 
headed,  "Strictly  Private,"  with 
three  dashes  under  the  words  : — 

"  Holt-TraffoP(L 

"  My  Dear  Colonel  Cave, — Sir 
Hugh  is  confined  to  bed  with  a  se- 
vere attack  of  gout — the  doctors 
call  it  flying  gout.  He  suffers 
greatly,  and  his  nerves  are  in  a 
state  of  irritation  that  makes  all  at- 
tempt at  writine  impossible  This 
will  be  my  apology  for  obtruding 
upon  you,  though  perhaps  the  cause 
in  which  I  write  might  serve  for  ex- 
cuse. We  are  in  the  deepest  anxiety 
about  Lionel  You  are  already 
aware  how  heavily  his  extravagance 
has  cost  us.  His  play-debts  amount- 
ed to  above  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  all  the  cleverness  of  Mr  Joel 
has  not  been  able  to  compromise 
with  the  tradespeople  for  less  than 
as  much  more  ;  nor  are  we  yet  done 
with  demands  from  various  quar- 
ters. It  is  not,  however,  of  these 
that  I  desire  to  speak.  Your  kind 
offer  to  take  him  into  your  own  re- 
giment, and  exercise  the  watchful 
supervision  of  a  parent,  has  relieved 
us  of  much  anxiety,  and  his  own 
sincere  affection  for  you  is  the 
strongest  assurance  we  can  have 


that  the  step  has  been  a  wise  one. 
Our  present  uneasiness  has,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  source  than  mere  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment.  The  boy 
— ^he  is  very  little  more  than  a  boy 
in  years — has  fallen  in  love,  and 
gravely  writes  to  his  father  for  con- 
sent that  he  may  marry.  I  assure 
you  the  shock  brought  back  all  Sir 
Hugh's  most  severe  symptoms;  and 
his  left  eye  was  attacked  with  an  in- 
flammation such  as  Dr  Qole  says 
he  never  saw  equalled.  So  f ar  aa 
the  incoherency  of  his  letter  will 
permit  us  to  guess,  the  giri  is  a 
person  in  a  veiy  humble  condition 
of  life,  the  daughter  of  a  country 
doctor,  of  course  without  family  or 
fortune.  That  he  made  her  ac- 
quaintance by  an  accident,  as  he 
informs  us,  is  also  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  people  in 
society.  The  name,  as  well  as  I 
can  decipher  it,  is  Lendrich  or 
Hendrich  —  neither  very  distin- 
guished! 

"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  even  to 
a  second  son,  such  an  alliance  would 
be  perfectly  intolerable — ^totally  at 
variance  with  all  his  father's  plans 
for  him,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
station  he  should  occupy.  But 
there  are  other  considerations — ^too 
sad  ones,  too  melancholy  indeed  to 
be  spoken  of,  except  where  the  best 
interests  of  a  family  are  to  be  re- 
garded, which  press  upon  us  here. 
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The  last  aecoonts  of  George  front 
Madeira  leave  ub  acaicely  a  hope. 
The  climate,  from  which  so  much 
was  eiqieetod,  has  done  nothing. 
The  season  has  been  unhappily  most 
severe,  and  the  doctors  agree  in  de- 
claring that  the  malady  has  not 
yielded  in  any  respect  You  will 
see,  therefore,  what  a  change  any 
day  may  accomplish  in  Lioners 
prospects,  and  how  doubly  import- 
ant it  IS  that  he  should  contract 
no  ties  inconsistent  with  a  station 
of  no  mean  importance.  Not  that 
these  considerations  would  weigh 
with  Lionel  in  the  least:  he  was 
always  headstrong,  rash,  and  self- 
willed  ;  and  if  he  were,  or  fancied 
that  lie  were,  bound  in  honour  to 
do  a  thing,  I  know  well  that  all 
persuasions  would  be  unavailing  to 
prevent  him.  I  cannot  believe, 
however,  that  matters  can  have 
gone  so  far  here.  This  acquain- 
tanceship must  be  of  the  veiy 
shortest;  and  however  designing 
and  crafty  such  people  may  be, 
there  will  surely  be  some  means  of 
showing  them  that  their  designs 
are  impracticable,  and  of  a  nature 
only  to  bring  disappointment  and 
disgrace  upon  themselves.  That 
Sir  Hugh  would  give  his  consent  is 
totally  out  of  the  question — a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment ; 
indeed  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  his  first  thought  on  reading 
Ik's  letter  was  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
ject to  which  George  had  already 
consented,  and  by  which  the  entail 
should  be  cut  ofif,  and  our  third 
son,  Harry,  in  that  case  would  in- 
herit This  will  show  you  to  what 
extent  his  indignation  would  carry 
him. 

''  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  for, 
really,  it  is  but  time  lost  in  deplor- 
ing when  prompt  action  alone  can 
save  us.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you 
know  any  one  who  does  know,  these 
Hendrichs  or  Lendrichs — ^who  are 
they,  what  are  they)  Are  they 
people  to  whom  I  could  write  my- 
self f  or  are  they  in  that  rank  in 
life  which  would  enable  us  to  make 
some  sort  of  compromise  1    Again, 


could  you  in  any  way  obtain  L.'s 
confidence  and  make  him  open  his 
heart  to  you  firxt  1  This  is  the 
more  essential,  because  the  moment 
he  hears  of  anything  like  coercion 
or  pressure  his  whole  spirit  will  rise 
in  resistance,  and  he  will  be  totally 
unmanageable.  You  have  perhaps 
more  influence  over  him  than  any 
one  else,  and  even  your  influence 
he  would  resent  if  he  suspected  any 
dominance. 

''  I  am  madly  impatient  to  hear 
what  you  will  suggest  Will  it  be 
to  see  these  people  %  to  reason  with 
them  ]  to  explain  to  them  the  f ruit- 
lessness  of  what  they  are  doing! 
Will  it  be  to  talk  to  the  giri  her- 
self] 

"  My  first  thought  was  to  send 
for  Lionel,  as  his  father  was  se  ill, 
but  on  consideration  I  felt  that  a 
meeting  between  them  might  be  the 
thing  of  all  others  to  be  avoided. 
Indeed,  in  Sir  Hugh's  present  tem- 
per, I  dare  not  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

*' Might  it  be  advisable  to  get 
Lionel  attached  to  some  foreign 
station  1  If  so,  I  am  sure  I  could 
manage  it — only,  would  he  gof 
there's  the  question — would  he  go  ? 
I  am  writing  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  and  so  hurriedly,  too,  that  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  have  set 
tlown,  and  what  I  have  omitted.  I 
trust,  however,  there  is  enough  of 
this  sad  case  before  you  to  enable 
you  to  counsel  me,  or,  what  is  much 
better,  act  for  me.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  L.'s  letter  ]  but  Sir  Hugh 
has  put  it  away,  and  I  cannot  lay 
my  hand  on  it  Its  purport^  how- 
ever, was  to  obtain  authority  from 
us  to  approach  this  girl's  relations 
as  a  suitor,  and  to  show  that  his  in- 
tentions were  known  to  and  con- 
curred in  by  his  family.  The  only 
gleam  of  hope  in  the  epistle  was 
his  saying, '  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  believe  she  would  ac- 
cept me,  but  the  approval  of  my 
friends  will  certainly  give  me  the 
best  chance.' 

''  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  compas- 
sionate my  anxiety,  and  write  to 
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me  at  once— something — anything. 
Write  such  a  letter  as  Sir  Hugh  may 
see ;  and  if  you  have  anything  se- 
cret or  confidential,  enclose  it  as  a 
separate  slip.  Was  it  not  unfor- 
tunate that  we  refused  that  Indian 
appointment  for  him?  All  this 
misery  might  have  been  averted. 
You  may  imagine  how  Sir  Hush 
feels  this  conduct  the  more  bitterly, 
coming,  as  I  may  say,  on  the  ba<^ 
of  all  his  late  indiscretions. 

"Remember,  finally,  happen  what 
may,  this  project  must  not  go  on. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  boy's  whole 
future  and  life.  To  defy  his  father 
is  to  disinherit  himself;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  this  might  be 
the  most  effectual  argument  you 
could  employ  with  these  people  who 
now  seek  to  entangle  him. 

**  I  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
love  Ireland.  It  was  there  that 
my  cousin  Comwallis  married  that 
dreadful  creature  who  is  now  suing 
him  for  cruelty,  and  exposing  the 
family  throughout  England. 

''Sir  Hugh  gave  directions  last 
week  about  lodging  the  purchase- 
money  for  his  company,  but  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Cox's  last 
night — to  what  purport  I  cannot 
say — not  impossibly  to  counter- 
mand it  What  affliction  all  this 
is!" 

As  Colonel  Cave  read  over  this 
letter  for  a  second  time,  he  was  not 
without  misgivings  about  the  even 
small  share  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed in  this  difficulty.  It  was 
evidently  during  the  short  leave  he 
had  granted  that  this  aquaintance- 
ship  had  been  formed;  and  Foss- 
brooke's  companionship  was  the 
very  last  thing  in  the  world  to  deter 
a  young  and  ardent  fellow  from  any- 
thing high-flown  or  romantic.  "  1 
ought  never  to  have  thrown  them 
together,"  muttered  he,  as  he  walk- 
ed his  room  in  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion. 

He  rang  his  bell  and  sent  for  the 
Adjutant  "Where's  Trafford  T* 
asked  he. 

"  You  gave  him  three  days'  leave 


yesterday,  sir.  He's  gone  down  to 
that  fishing  village  where  he  went 
before." 

"  Confound  the  place !  Send  for 
him  at  once — ^telegraph.  No — let 
us  see — ^his  leave  is  up  to-morrow?" 

"  The  next  day  at  ten  he  was  to 
report" 

"  His  father  is  iU— an  attack  of 
gout,"  mattered  the  Colonel,  to 
give  some  colour  to  his  agitated 
manner.  "  But  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
not  to  alarm  him.  Hie  seizure 
seems  passing  off." 

"  He  said  something  about  asking 
for  a  longer  term  ;  he  wants  a  fort- 
night, I  think.  The  season  is  just 
banning  now." 

"  He  shall  not  have  it,  sir.    Take 

food  care  to  warn  him  not  to  apply, 
t  will  breed  discontent  in  the  re- 
glment  to  see  a  young  fellow  who 
as  not  been  a  year  with  us  obtain 
a  leave  every  ten  or  fifteen  days." 

"  If  it  were  any  other  than  Traf- 
ford,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
grumbling.  But  he  is  such  a  fav- 
ourite ! " 

"  I  don't  know  that  a  worse  ac- 
cident could  befall  any  man.  Many 
a  fine  fellow  has  been  taught  selfish- 
ness by  the  over-estimate  othos 
have  formed  of  him.  See  that  you 
keep  him  to  his  duty,  and  that  he 
is  to  look  for  no  favouritism." 

The  Colonel  did  not  well  know  why 
he  said  this,  nor  did  he  stop  to  think 
what  might  come  of  it  It  smacked, 
to  lus  mind,  however,  of  something 
prompt,  active,  and  energetia 

His  next  move  was  to  write  a 
short  note  to  Lady  Trafford,  acknow- 
ledging hers,  and  saying  that  lio- 
nel  being  absent — he  did  not  add 
where— nothing  could  be  done  till 
he  should  see  him.  "On  to-mor- 
row— ^next  day  at  farthest — I  will 
report. progress.  I  cannot  believe 
the  case  to  be  so  serious  as  you  sup- 
pose :  at  all  events,  count  upon  me." 
"  Stay  I "  cried  he  to  the  Adju- 
tant, who  stood  in  the  window 
awaiting  further  instructions ;  "on 
second  thoughts,  do  telegraph.  Say, 
'Return  at  once.'  This  will  pre- 
pare him  for  someilung." 
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The  future  historian  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  will  find  it  a  hard  task 
to  justify  the  dealings  of  the  mother- 
country  with  her  colonies  during 
the  past  half-century,  or  to  trace  in 
their  sequence  the  smallest  thread 
of  consistency.  The  West  Indies, 
long  defended  with  British  blood 
and  treasure,  and  raised  to  the  ut- 
most height  of  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity, were  ruined  by  our  own  decree, 
and  thrown  back  into  poverty  and 
barbarism  at  the  cry  of  an  ill-or- 
dered philanthropy.  The  Ionian 
Isknds,  held  by  us  as  the  trustees 
of  Europe,  and  steadily  improv- 
ing under  a  firm  enlightened  rule, 
were  roused  by  the  fatal  gift  of  a 
democratic  assembly  into  discon- 
tent, thenceforward  to  be  made  so 
chronic  as  to  weary  us  into  present- 
ing our  ungrateful  dependency  to 
an  insolvent  neighbour,  ready  to 
extend  the  dominions  which  he 
cannot  protect.  The  local  disputes 
of  Canada  were  fomented  by  our 
chronic  neglect  and  want  of  pre- 
caution into  a  rebellion.  Our 
Western  American  settlements  were 
abandoned,  where  chiefly  worth  the 
keeping,  to  the  demands  made  by 
Yankee  cupidity  without  the  shadow 
of  a  legal  claim.  The  vast  territory 
of  the  northern  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent has  been  bound  over,  term 
after  term,  as  the  hunting-ground 
of  a  company  of  fur-traders,  to  the 
ii^jury  of  the  adjoining  colonies 
and  the  exclusion  of  our  own 
emigrants.  And  yet  these  form 
but  a  part  of  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  to  the  inquirer 
who  proposes  to  examine  fully  the 
connection  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
her  dependencies ;  for  other  not 
less  striking  instances  of  weak  and 
vacillating  policy  arise  to  make  him 
doubt  whether  the  boasted  enlight- 
enment of  the  age  has  advantaged 
our  empire  as  a  whole,  whether  our 
rulers  have  ever  fully  understood 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
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England  as  the  nursing-mother  of 
rising  nations. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  which 
has  defaced  our  policy  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  of  the  actual 
distance  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother-country.  It  is  difiicult, 
indeed,  to  raise  in  any  nation  a 
feeling  of  strong  interest  in  coun- 
tries which  the  vast  majority  never 
expect  to  see ;  and  it  requires  more 
public  virtue  and  disinterestedness 
than  have  of  late  been  seen  in  our 
government,  to  cause  the  ministry 
to  attend  to  questions,  the  dexter- 
ous dealing  with  which  will  neither 
strengthen  their  hands  directly,  nor 
add  to  their  popularity.  The  ne- 
glect of  Indian  affairs,  and  avoid- 
ance of  Indian  debates,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  so  notorious 
as  almost  to  justify  the  present  Ca- 
binet in  leaving  their  conduct  to 
one  "  to  whom  heaven  has  denied 
the  gift  of  plain  speech ; "  and  a 
similar  difficulty  usually  besets  the 
Colonial  Secretary  who  would 
bring  to  light  the  intricacies  of  the 
petty  wars  and  internal  disputes  of 
the  scattered  empire  over  which  he 
presides.  Yet  this  sort  of  national 
selfishness  must  be  a  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  and  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  regard  with  our  own  : 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  wants  ana 
wishes  of  the  younger  members  of 
our  great  family  which  it  implies, 
has  led  us  into  more  than  one  great 
difficulty,  and  lost  us  many  a  glori- 
ous opportunity. 

We  are  about  to  take  the  special 
case  of  New  Zealand  as  an  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks.  In  trac- 
ing its  past  history  briefly,  it  will 
be  seen  how  much  a  vacillating 
and  uncertain  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  has 
to  do  with  the  present  difficulties. 
It  will  be  shown  also  that,  in 
laying  out  the  future  of  her 
colony.  Great  Britain  cannot  with 
any  justice  evade  her  own  share 
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of  the  responsibilities  which  at- 
tach to  her  self-assumed  position 
as  guardian  of  the  mixed  races  at 
the  antipodes.  Finally,  in  exam- 
ining the  recent  events,  it  will 
appear  that  the  sudden  change  of 
system  lately  adopted,  is  one  of 
sound  rather  than  substance,  and 
that  the  solution  of  "the  native 
question ''  is  by  no  means  brought 
near  by  it,  as  a  great  portion 
of  our  press  has  too  hastily  as- 
sumed. 

Our  first  connection  as  a  state 
with  New  Zealand  dates  from  the 
year  1833;  but  before  that  time 
a  very  considerable  English  popu- 
lation   occupied    certain   parts  of 
what  now  forms  the  province  of 
Auckland.      Church  missionaries, 
and  those  of  the  Wesleyan  body, 
had  long  been  established  among 
the  native  tribes  of  the  north,  and 
by   dexterous    dealing    with   the 
chiefs,  and  giving  them  practical 
proofs  of  the  value  of  the  white 
man's  arts,  had  occupied  a  tolerably 
secure  position,  even  amid  the  con- 
stant tribal  wars,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  formed  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Maori  race.    But 
side  by  side  with  this  civilising 
element — and  with  all  their  weak 
points,  no  unprejudiced  person  who 
knows  the  history  of  New  Zealand 
will  deny  that  the  missionaries  did 
much  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
native — there  grew  and  increased 
a  lawless  population  of  the  worst 
type  of  the  European  desperado. 
A  mixture  of  runaway  sailors,  wan- 
dering ex-convicts  from    Sydney, 
and  petty  colonial    traders,  were 
dispersed  along  the  rivers  and  har- 
bours of  the  Northern  Island,  hav- 
ing sncceeded  the  original  ''Pakeha 
Maori/'  or  adopted  single  white  man 
of  the  native  tribes.    At  the  first 
these  immigrants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  toll  to  the  chiefs  on 
their  profitable  bargaining  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribes;  and  as  trade 
with  Australia  increased,  and  whal- 
ers in  greater  numbers  came  in  for 
supplies,  they  acted  as  middlemen 
between  their  former   protectore. 


grown  more  greedy  of  gain  than 
ever,  and  the  ship-captains  or  super- 
cargoes. Many  of  these  gentry  had 
left  the  adjacent  colonies,  b^ause 
preferring  the  good  old  rule  of  the 
strongest  hand  to  the  modem  inno- 
vation of  a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ; 
and  as  a  class  they  were  wont  to 
repay  themselves  for  discreditable 
subservience  to  the  chiefs  by  in- 
solence  and  violence  towards  the 
weaker  natives  and  unprotected 
Europeans.     Firearms    and    gun- 

gowder  had  been  lately  introduced 
y  them  in  large  quantities ;  and  a 
series  of  desolating  wars,  beginning 
in  the  north  about  the  year  1825, 
and  conducted  by  the  tribes  first 
armed  with  their  new  weapons,  had 
sent  a  wave  of  slaughter  and  con- 
quest throughout  the  country,  re- 
sulting in  a  diminution  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  which  the  race  has 
never  recovered. 

From  the  first  the  interests  of 
these  two  elements  of  New  Zealand 
society — the  missionary  and  the 
adventurer — ^were  directly  opposed, 
and  in  their  existence  may  be  traced 
the  germ  of  the  contending  opin- 
ions between  which  the  action  of 
the  Home  Government  has  hung 
indecisive.  The  one  desired  the 
security  of  British  law;  the  other 
wished  for  nothing  less  than  the 
trammels  of  civilisation  which  thej 
had  already  fled  from.  But  as 
might  be  expected,  the  complaints 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  more 
peaceable  members  of  the  commun- 
ity of  the  lawless  nature  of  the  so- 
ciety which  surrounded  them,  at 
length  took  e£fect  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  Sydney,  who  had  always 
held  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  as 
falling  within  the  limits  of  their 
commission ;  and  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  the  assertion  of  a 
British  protectorate  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Besident  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands  in  the  year  before -men* 
tioned.  The  independence  of  the 
natives  was,  however,  acknowledged 
for  the  six  years  that  followed;  and 
it  was  not  until  much  pressed  by 
local  representations  of  the  neces- 
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sity,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
decided  on  farther  intervention. 

The  state  of  things  which  com- 
pelled this  strong  step  was  indeed 
almost  intolerable.  The  name  of 
British  protection — although  under 
it  the  Resident,  a  man  of  little 
character,  failed  altogether  to  make 
his  authority  regarded — yet  proved 
a  powerful  inducement  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  population 
and  the  growth  of  speculation. 
This  latter  had  now  taken  the 
well-known  form  called,  in  colonial 
phrase,  "  land  -  sharking  ;  '*  and 
grants  of  territory  were  purchased 
wholesale  from  the  real  or  pretend- 
ed owners  among  the  chiefs  for  the 
purpose  of  hawking  them  in  the 
adjacent  colonies,  or  obtaining  more 
valid  titles  hereafter,  should  Great 
Britain  take  possession.  Some  of 
these  documents  were  vague  enough 
to  include  millions  of  acres.  In- 
deed, a  single  one,  still  existing  at 
Auckland,  granted  the  happy  pur- 
chaser ''all  the  land  from  this 
kauri-tree  to  that  rock," — a  defini- 
tion which  might  be  held  to  apply 
to  the  whole  island.  As  the  Mao- 
ries  in  theory  claim  aU  land  that 
has  been  at  any  time  conquered  by 
their  forefathers,  and  as  each  of  the 
chief  tribes  has  had  its  turn  of  de- 
vastation and  pre-eminence,  there 
was  no  piece  of  fertile  ground  which 
had  not  its  set  of  undefined  claims 
hanging' over  it,  good  enough  to 
sell,  if  not  to  enter  into  possession 
with.  Such  rights  were  frequently 
parted  with  for  a  moderate  supply 
of  blankets,  kettles,  or  gunpowder, 
to  meet  present  wants ;  and  in  the 
short  space  of  the  reign  of  the 
Besident,  an  excellent  foundation 
was  laid  for  multiplied  litigation 
in  the  courts  and  survey  offices  of 
the  future  colony,  and  for  a  crop  of 
''native  difficulties"  of  the  most 
inextricable  character.  Whilst  such 
were  the  doings  in  the  interior, 
the  brawling  and  violence  at  the 
coast-settlements  increased ;  and  so 
urgent  became  the  necessity  for  a 
stronger  rule  that  the  Bay  of  Is- 
land settlers  were  actually  driven 


to  form  a  government  of  their  own 
for  police  purposes,  in  anticipation 
of  that  for  which  they  had  repeat- 
edly applied.  Thus  far,  indeed, 
the  intervention  from  Sydney  had 
wrought  nothing  but  mischief,  and 
a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  colonial  authority 
was  impatiently  invoked. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  New  Zealand  that  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  trace  of  statesmanlike 
views  as  to  the  future  of  the  islands 
and  of  the  native  race.  Sufficient 
information  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  en- 
abled the  home  authorities  to  see 
that  the  work  before  them  was  one 
of  a  serious  nature  ;  and  that  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  questions  arising  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  races  was 
but  to  plaster  over  an  increasing 
sore,  and  leave  greater  evils  to  be 
dealt  with  hereafter.  At  the  same 
time  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  islands  offered  a  ready  and  in- 
expensive solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
without  a  direct  sweeping  away  of 
those  admitted  as  belonging  to  the 
tribes.  The  latter,  it  may  be 
granted,  might  have  been  at  this 
time  bought  up  by  a  lavish  Impe- 
rial payment ;  but  a  corresponding 
expenditure  in  protecting  forces 
would  have  been  necessary  to  place 
the  new  colony  beyond  the  danger 
of  attack  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  expecting  too  much  breadth 
of  view  in  our  Colonial  Office,  and 
too  great  liberality  in  our  Legisla- 
ture, to  have  called  on  them  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  province  at  the 
antipodes  on  so  munificent  a  scale. 
This  being  so,  the  proper  alternar 
tive  was  easily  to  be  discerned  by 
those  who  looked  into  the  matter. 

The  country  of  New  Zealand, 
containing  an  area  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
divided  by  the  narrow  and  stormy 
sea  of  Cook's  Strait  into  the  nearly 
equal  parts  called  the  Northern  and 
Middle    Islands.     Of   these,    the 
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former  is  of  the  more  varied  char- 
acter of  formation,  having  some 
single  giant  mountains,  as  well  as 
several  chains  of  great  height  The 
latter  lie  chiefly  about  the  southern 
extremity  towards  the  Strait ;  the 
former  are  near  the  centre,  and 
throw  off  towards  the  north  ranges 
of  hills  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  magnificent  forests,  and  se- 
parating valleys  where  the  trees 
give  way  to  natural  grass  or  ferns. 
The  eastern  coast  is  pierced  by 
numerous  fine  harbours  ;  the  west- 
ern has  the  embouchures  of  several 
rivers  of  a  volume  surprising  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  island 
they  drain,  and  discharging  in  some 
instances  into  large  tidal  lagoons. 
Thus  from  either  side  the  interior 
may  be  reached  without  difficulty 
in  peaceful  times;  and  as  a  natursd 
consequence,  the  course  of  trade  had 
flowed  along  the  shores  of  these 
streams  and  havens,  and  connected 
itself  with  the  native  settlements 
on  the  fertile  portions  of  the  valleys, 
whither  the  missionaries  had  also 
gone  to  seek  their  flocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dense  nature  of  the 
forests,  and  intricacies  of  the  coun- 
try, where  trackless  swamps  in 
many  places  have  been  formed  by 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  bade  de- 
fiance to  any  effort  at  conquest ;  as 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
natives,  estimated  at  the  close  of  a 
long  series  of  internecine  wars  at 
nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
days  of  Cook,  sufficiently  attested 
the  means  of  escape  and  defence  af- 
forded the  weaker  parties.  More 
than  this, — it  was  self-evident  that 
a  very  large  commimity  of  whites 
might  occupy  the  coast  and  its  har- 
bours, spread  themselves  round 
bays  and  lagoons,  settle  on  the 
rivers,  and  cultivate  the  valleys  far 
inland,  and  yet  for  many  a  long 
year  be  infinitely  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  adjacent  Maori  tribes  than 
ever  was  Lowland  laird  at  that  of 
Highland  cateran. 

Very  different  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  so-called  Middle 
Island.     Bordered  along  the  whole 


western  shore  from  end  to  end  by 
a  huge  chain  of  Alpine  moontaina, 
the  wide  space  between  their  base 
and  the  eastern  coast  is  in  great 
part  a  series  of  grassy  plains,  with- 
out any  more  difficult  feature  than 
the  frequency  of  the  rivers,  and 
with  but  a  very  moderate  propor- 
tion of  wood.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  oral  history  of  the 
natives,  it  has  never  presented  the 
same  attractions  to  them  as  its 
northern  sister.  The  mountains 
were  too  steep  and  bleak  for  their 
subsistence ;  the  plains  denied  them 
the  shelter  of  the  strong  positions 
needed  by  warlike  habits  for  their 
villages ;  and  the  already  small 
population  had  been  slaughtered 
down  to  insignificance  by  the  last 
invasion  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Strait  Here  then,  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  for  in  the  future 
of  the  colony :  boundless  and  easily 
accessible  lands ;  facility  of  inter- 
communication ;  pasturage  ready 
provided ;  above  all,  freedom  might 
be  at  once  secured  from  the  native 
difficulty,  for  the  resident  Maoriea, 
for  the  most  part  a  broken-spirited 
race,  were  ready  to  part  with  their 
claims  at  an  easy  rate  ;  and  the 
country  afforded  no  facilities  for 
irregular  warfare  or  depredation  on 
the  settlements. 

These  conditions  understood,  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  the  Imperial 
Government  was  clear.  The  sys- 
tem of  bit-by-bit  purchase  and  oc- 
cupation in  the  Northern  Island 
should  have  been  decisively  check- 
ed  in  its  outset  by  the  refusal  to 
recognise  any  claim  to  protection 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  vol- 
untarily made  their  homes  amonif 
the  pahs  of  the  Maori,  and  placed 
themselves  at  Ms  mercy.  The  ra- 
bid speculation  which  had  begun  at 
the  expense  of  his  ignorance  and 
thriven  on  his  temptation,  should 
have  been  sternly  discouraged  by 
the  absolute  declaration  of  the  ille- 
gality of  all  such  pretended  par- 
chases  of  land  by  private  individ- 
uals from  a  race  not  yet  placed 
under  British  law,  and  whose  own 
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costomB  disowned  the  right  of  sale. 
The  missionaries  and  traders  should 
have  been  made  to  feel,  that  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  forbearance 
they  must  trust  in  all  extension  of 
their  operations ;  and  that  their 
petty  differences  with  each  other 
and  the  tribes  were  not  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  dragging  in  the  Im- 
perial flag  to  sully  it  by  interfering 
in  private  quarrels  or  supporting 
gains  bought  by  fraud.  A  few  years 
of  delay  in  settling  the  lands  which 
had  already  their  native  claimants 
for  every  acre,  would  have  been 
abundantly  compensated  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  little  wars  which 
have  three  times  marred  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  and  disfigured 
our  history.  In  the  south,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  invited  alike  by 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  to  enter  into  possession; 
and  a  mere  fraction  of  the  resources 
expended  at  the  other  extremity  of 
New  Zealand  would  have  made 
what  are  now  known  as  Canterbury, 
Otago,  and  Southland,  flourishing 
provinces  long  years  before  private 
enterprise  and  gold  discoveries 
forced  them  into  importance.  And 
this  might  have  been  effected  with- 
out even  the  semblance  of  displac- 
ing the  fine  race  of  aborigines, 
of  whose  number  and  disposition 
enough  was  known  at  that  time  to 
the  Colonial  Office  to  have  guided 
our  policy  to  a  decision  both  just 
and  safe. 

Far  other  was  the  course  actually 
chosen,  being  indeed  the  very  con- 
trary of  that  which  a  clear  general 
view  of  the  conditions  might  have 
led  us  to  select  Acting  upon  the 
system  of  blind  chance,  which  has 
often  brought  us  into  questionable 
positions  in  our  dependencies,  and 
allowing  our  policy  to  be  swayed 
by  the  self-created  emergencies  of 
the  handful  of  white  men  who  had 
selected  the  native-peopled  portion 
of  New  Zealand  as  the  most  avail- 
able site  for  their  operations,  the 
Imperial  Ministry  resolved  there 
to  plant  the  seat  of  the  Colonial 
Gk)vemment  which  they  had  de- 


cided to  found.  Captain  Hobson 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  early  in  1840  to  as- 
sume the  administration;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  from  Sydney  arrived  to  sup- 
port his  authority,  which  he  had 
already  discovered  would,  without 
arms  to  aid  it,  be  as  worthless  as 
the  olden  Spanish  claims  to  Ame- 
rica. For  a  brief  space  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  interference  with  the 
natives,  and  a  certain  superstitious 
dread  which  these  at  first  enter- 
tained of  the  strange  soldiery,  pre- 
served the  new  governor  and  his 
staff  from  a  collison  with  the  tribes ; 
and  the  certain  result  of  the  attempt 
to  assert  the  Queen's  supremacy 
with  totally  inadequate  means  was 
further  postponed  by  the  early  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  a  new  site 
at  Auckland.  Beyond  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour,  the  Bay  of 
Islands  had  not  a  single  recommen- 
dation. Placed  very  near  the  north- 
em  end  of  New  Zealand,  the  coun- 
try adjoining  was  of  narrow  width 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  broken  by 
continual  ridges  of  steep  wooded 
hills.  Its  valleys  were  too  confined 
to  give  fair  prospect  of  space  to  the 
settlers,  whilst  the  whaling  trade 
had  attracted  to  it  a  formidable 
number  of  the  most  warlike  tribes, 
who  could  at  all  times,  within  a  few 
hours,  retire  on  some  of  the  strong- 
est positions  which  the  fastnesses 
of  their  picturesque  islands  afford. 
Viewed  as  a  strategic  choice — as  a 
base  wherefrom  to  carry  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  country — ^Auck- 
land had  certainly  peculiar  advan- 
tages; and  for  these  it  was  in  all 
probability  as  much  selected  by 
Captain  Hobson  as  for  the  superior 
trading  facilities  which  were  the 
ostensible  reasons  for  the  removal. 
For,  short  as  was  the  time  for  which 
he  had  held  his  commission,  he 
was  clearsighted  enough  to  discem 
wherein  lay  the  real  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  surmount.  From 
the  immediate  pressure  of  these  the 
transference  of  his  capital  removed 
him. 
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Auckland  is  placed  upon  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  unfavourable  to  the  tim- 
ber growth  which  encroaches  on 
most  of  the  other  ports.    A  con- 
siderable space    of  open  country 
surrounds  it,  allowing  the  town  to 
expand  freely  without  being  held 
in  constant  peril  by  a  forest  border. 
The  harbour  is  a  fine  one,  opening 
to  the  west ;  while  a  vast  inlet  of 
the  sea,  running  from  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  brings  the  eastern  tide 
within  seven  miles  of  the  town. 
Holding  the  neck  of   land    thus 
formed,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  very  first  part  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied, the  white  man's  territory 
at    once   completely  severed   the 
northern  tribes  from  those  of  the 
central  districts,  and  rendered  any 
coition  between  them  at  once  less 
likely,  and  less  formidable  if  made. 
A  minor  advantage,  as  matters  then 
stood,  was  the  facUity  of  reaching 
the  fertile  centre  of  the  island  by 
the  two  natural  highways  of  the 
natives,  the  Thames  and  Waikato 
rivers,  which  dischaige  into  the  sea 
on  the  west  and  east  coasts  respec- 
tively, at  points  but  little  to  the 
south  of  the  neck  of  land  just  men- 
tioned.   This  was  a  feature  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  mission- 
aries and  more  active  of  the  traders ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  immediate 
losses  to  many  settlers  which  such 
a  removal  involves,  the  governor's 
plan  was  carried  out  in  November 
1840  with  a  very  general  sense  of 
acquiescence  in  its  justice.  A  strong 
opposition  was  raised  at  home  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company — an  associ- 
ation lately  founded  in  England  by 
an  influential  party,  to  carry  out  a 
special  doctrinaire  theory  of  the  art 
of  colonisation — ^which  had,  in  the 
previous  year,  made  an  ostensible 
purchase  of  laige  tracts  of  lands  at 
Cook's  Strait,  where  they  hoped, 
by  the  pressure  of  their  representa- 
tive speakers  and  writers,  to  com- 
pel the  Ministry  to  seat  the  new 
government,  and  confirm  them  in 
their  possessions.     But  their  first 
settlement,  Wellington,  was  at  one 
of  the  points  still  claimed  by  the 


Maories,  the  so-called  sale  being  re- 
pudiated by  influential  chiefs.  Its 
occupation  as  a  capital  would,  there- 
fore, have  by  no  means  solved 
the  inevitable  dilemma ;  whilst  its 
confined  site,  lying  along  the  foot 
of  a  bold  range  of  hills  accessible 
to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  made  it 
peculiarly  undesirable  in  a  miUtary 
point  of  view,  and  would  have  alone 
justified  its  rejection.  Tet  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  from  the  date  of 
Captain  Hobson's  dedsion,  there 
arose  a  bitter  jealousy  against  the 
favoured  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
city  raised  by  private  enterprise, 
which  has  complicated  local  politics 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Captain  Hobson  was  instructed, 
on  taking  chaige  of  the  government, 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  as  many 
of  the  natives  as  possible  to  this 
assumption  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  Qreat  Britain.  'Hiis  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Wait- 
angi — a  document  drawn  up  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands  before  the  governor 
left  that  spot,  and  accepted  by  a 
few  of  the  principal  natives,  well 
paid  for  their  signatures.  Copies 
were  afterwards  circulated  in  other 
districts,  and  signed,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  chiefs  who  had  vagne 
powers  over  the  will  of  their  tribes, 
and  in  some  by  private  individuals 
who  had  none.  To  any  one  who 
knows  the  divided  condition  of  the 
tribes,  their  conflicting  pretensions, 
and  the  communistic  tenure  of  the 
land  occupied  by  each,  the  idea  of 
these  scattered  si^atures  conveying 
away  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
race  to  a  distant  power,  is  a  notion 
too  ridiculous  for  serious  aigument 
Speakers  in  England  have  referred 
to  it  as  the  abdication  of  the  Maori 
in  favour  of  our  Queen ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  indeed,  if  not  dis- 
honest, to  plead  it  as  the  basis  of 
our  action  in  the  years  succeeding. 
In  plain  truth,  it  was  a  well-meant 
but  very  feeble  attempt  to  give  a 
legal  colour  in  the  native  eyes  to 
the  claims  which  prior  discovery 
gave  us  over  the  islands  under  the 
international  practice  of  Eoiopeu 
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Its  acceptance  might  have  made  a 
few  legal  rebels  amongst  the  Mar 
ories,  but  could  not  in  any  way 
a£fect  the  position  of  the  race  as  re- 
garded ourselves,  they  being  bound 
to  it  neither  by  pereonal  nor  vicari- 
ous  concession  of  their  own  rights, 
whatever  these  rights  might  be. 

Not  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Auckland,  Captain  Hobson  was  re- 
moved by  death  from  the  scene  of 
lus  labours,  and  a  short  interreg- 
num followed  under  an  acting 
governor,  Mr  Shortland.  The  first 
overt  attempt  was  made  at  this 
time  to  assert  a  general  control 
over  the  natives  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  courts,  by  in- 
terfering in  their  tribal  wars.  One 
of  these  had  broken  out  at  Tauran- 
ga,  on  the  east  coast ;  and  thither 
Mr  Shortland  despatched  his  tiny 
garrison — ^less  than  one  company — 
from  Auckland,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery.  Notwithstanding  the 
ostensible  cause  of  this  aniviJ,  the 
plunder  of  some  adjacent  settlers, 
the  Maories  were  keen  enough  to 
see  deeper  into  the  matter,  and 
to  unite  in  protesting  against  any 
armed  interposition  in  their  quar- 
rel ;  and  his  means  being  found  by 
the  commanding  oificer  obviously 
unequal  to  the  reduction  of  the 
least  formidable  of  the  native  pahs 
(fortifications  now  for  the  first 
time  examined  with  professional 
eyes),  Mr  Shortland  was  glad  to 
escape  from  his  embarrassment  by 
the  offer  of  the  contending  parties 
to  accept  his  friendly  arbitration. 
Ho  then  withdrew  the  command, 
which  returned  to  Auckland  with 
considerable  loss  of  the  prestige 
which  the  possession  of  big  guns 
had  at  the  outset  given  the  Pakeha 
soldiers.  The  feud  they  were  power- 
less to  stop  had  died  out,  aU  knew, 
from  the  native  weariness  of  it; 
and  although  our  failure  in  the 
grand  poUcy  of  armed  neutrality 
produced  but  little  effect  on  the 
spot,  because  of  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  tribes,  yet  the 
rumour  of  it  spread  through  the 
Waikato  and  other  adjoining  cen- 


tral districts,  and  determined  their 
inhabitants  to  exclude  all  British 
claims  and  pretensions  from  the 
banks  of  their  noble  streams — a 
resolve  adhered  to  firmly  for  the 
twenty  years  that  followed. 

This  Tauranga  war,  memorable 
as  the  last  in  which  the  practice  of 
cannibalism  was  resorted  to,  ceased 
early  in  1843.  In  November  of  that 
year  arrived  the  new  Governor,  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  appointed  rather  for 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science 
than  for  practical  statesmanship. 
Moral  force  and  moral  suasion  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  good 
man  sought  to  overcome  the  native 
difficulty.  Appeals  to  the  chiefs 
and  evan|^lical  discourses,  translat- 
ed verbatim  for  the  Maori  benefit, 
were  his  artillery.  He  confounded 
the  purposes  of  governing  and  of 
chiistianiBing  so  closely  as  to  desire 
to  accomplish  both  by  the  same 
mild  means ;  and  as  human  nature 
at  the  antipodes  is  human  nature 
still,  he  met  with  about  the  same 
success  as  our  Government  would, 
if  confiding  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  the  dissenting  Ministry,  and  the 
police  of  Great  Britain  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church.  The  ill-regulated 
energy  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany's agents  had  already  produced 
one  formidable  conflict  between  the 
Maories  and  settlers,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  Governor  confirmed 
the  former  in  their  resolve  to  limit 
the  encroachments  of  the  new 
comers.  But  it  is  time  that  we 
should  detail  the  causes  of  this 
'^  Massacre  of  the  Wairau.*' 

It  is  difBcult,  even  after  the  short 
interval  of  twenty  years,  to  under- 
stand in  their  fuU  force  the  ardent 
and  sanguine  views  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cook's  Strait  settlements. 
Their  exertions  had  produced  for  a 
time  a  perfect  furore  for  colonisa- 
tion among  very  superior  classes  to 
those  which  usually  emigrate  ;  and 
shipload  after  shipload  of  well-edu- 
cated men  and  women  was  dis- 
charged on  the  narrow  beach  of 
WeUington,  to  lament  the  delusions 
which  had  brought  them  over  the 
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ocean,  to  despond  for  a  while,  and 
then,  resigned  to  their  new  fate, 
to  throw  themselves  with  the  fall 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  upon 
the  task  of  digging  the  foundations 
of  a  new  province.  The  bargains 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
for  land  near  the  port  were  repudi- 
ated by  the  natives  as  mere  jokes 
of  individuals,  and  the  immediate 
local  difficulties  which  arose  were 
not  overcome  for  years,  and  then 
only  by  the  exertions  of  the  Gk)v- 
emment,  the  pressing  dangers  hav- 
ing been  at  first  temporised  with 
until  increased  numbers  gave  some 
security  to  the  settlers.  Those  of 
Nelson  (settled  in  1841  on  the  oi>- 
posite  side  of  the  Strait)  were  less 
fortunate.  Their  chief  grazing 
ground,  the  Wairau  Valley,  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  been  once 
fairly  paid  for,  they  found  to  be 
closed  against  their  surveyors  by  a 
powerful  chief,  Bauperaha;  and  an 
attempt,  which  must  now  be  ad- 
judged as  ridiculous  and  dangerous, 
to  overcome  his  opposition  by  serv- 
ing a  magistrate's  warrant  upon 
him,  produced  the  slaughter  of  the 
paste  comitattUf  who  were  both 
armed  and  sufficiently  numerous 
to  justify  the  native  belief  that 
their  act  was  one  of  war.  The 
whole  affair  was  reported  to  the 
tribes  as  a  victory  in  fair  fight,  and 
this  view  received  but  too  much 
countenance  from  the  conduct  of 
Fitzroy,  who,  on  his  arrival  soon 
after,  not  only  made  no  attempt  (as 
indeed  he  had  no  power)  to  punish 
the  slayers,  but  affected  to  treat 
the  whole  matter  as  merely  a  warm 
but  not  improper  assertion  of  Ma- 
ori right 

A  few  months  of  fooFs  paradise 
succeeded  the  advent  of  the  new 
Governor.  Notwithstanding  al- 
most daily  reports  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  feeling  which  prev^ed 
round  all  the  settlement,  and  which 
was  specially  manifested  in  the 
growing  insolence  of  the  Maori 
since  the  Wairau  affair,  extending 
even  to  breaches  of  law  in  the 
streets  of  Auckland,  he  persisted  in 


his  belief  that  "  this  noble  race  '* 
would  learn  to  do  right  under 
moral  direction,  and  limited  his 
precautions  to  the  appointment  of 
a  ''  Chief  Protector  of  Aborigines," 
whose  duty  seems  to  have  been  to 
congratulate  his  superior  periodi- 
cally  on  the  tranquillity  and  peace 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
congratulations  might  be  transmit- 
ted to  England.  Alas  for  the  roee- 
coloured  visions  of  Protector,  Grov- 
emor,  and  Secretary  of  State  !  The 
whole  colony  was  seething  with 
the  elements  of  mischief.  At  the 
Bay  of  Islands  particularly  the  set- 
tlers who  had  remained  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  petty  outrage, 
and  could  hold  their  property  only 
by  acknowledging  the  practical 
suzerainty  of  the  Maori,  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  every  whim.  Fortu- 
nately for  them  the  tribes  congre- 
gated there  were  divided  in  origin 
and  sentiment;  and  when,  after 
some  months  of  this  miserable  sj^ 
tem  of  concession,  an  open  and 
public  rejection  of  the  European 
claims  to  rule  was  made,  the  out- 
break was  headed  by  a  native 
known  only  as  the  son-in-law  erf  a 
great  warrior'  now  dead.  Himself 
ambitious,  but  of  humble  origin, 
this  Heki  would  have  made  t^e 
movement  the  tool  of  his  own  ad- 
vancement, and  was  looked  on  from 
the  first  by  the  older  chiefs  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  In  the  month 
of  July  1844  the  rebellion  which 
he  had  prepared  began,  the  little 
town,  was  partly  pillaged,  and  the 
Queen's  flagstaff  cut  down. 

Governor  Fitzroy,  thus  rudely 
awakened  from  his  dreams,  in  haste 
sent  a  demand  to  Sydney  for  the 
troops  whose  employment  he  had 
hitherto  denounced.  On  their  ar- 
rival he  visited  the  disturbed  set- 
tlement, and  iNirtly  by  show  of 
force,  partly  by  taking  off  the  cua- 
toms  dues  objected  to  by  the 
natives  as  interfering  with  their 
trade,  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
for  a  time.  This  done,  to  show 
his  confidence  in  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  the  MaorieSi  this  most  gentle 
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of  rulers  forthwith  dismissed  his 
troops  to  Sydney — a  measure  which 
Heki  and  Ms  party  with  less  charity 
ascribed  to  fear,  and  grew  trouble- 
some  once  more.  The  flagstaff  be- 
ing publicly  cut  down  a  second  time 
eanly  in  1845,  Fitzroy  found  it 
necessary  to  take  some  permanent 
means  to  protect  the  emblem  of 
British  sovereignty,  and  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty  men  to  guard  it 
and  the  town.  Tlus  feeble  force 
was  enough  to  provoke  Heki  and 
his  supporters  to  decided  action, 
though  inadequate  for  any  useful 
purpose;  and  after  some  threats, 
the  place  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Maories  in  March,  the 
little  garrison  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants (the  latter  receiving  no 
personal  injury  in  the  affair)  being 
driven  on  board  a  Queen's  ship 
which  lay  in  the  bay. 

Thus  began  our  first  war  with 
the  Maories,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  and  the  chief  scene  of 
which  lay  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  Heki's  outrage  had 
been  committed.  To  represent  our 
final  success  as  a  triumph  of  British 
arms  is  an  error  natural  to  be  made 
at  a  distance,  but  which  needs  but 
a  few  lines  to  correct.  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  Heki  had  been  joined 
in  the  rebellion  by  fragments  only 
of  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  that  the 
personal  jealousy  of  his  designs 
which  prevailed  among  the  chiefs, 
led  most  of  them  willingly  to  act 
as  allies  on  our  side.  The  British 
force  therefore  moved  on  their 
marches  to  attack  the  various  pahs 
which  the  enemy  erected,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  Maories  equal 
to  the  defenders  of  the  hostile 
camp,  and  were  thus  both  saved 
from  peril  of  surprise  in  the  woods, 
and  supplied  (on  payment)  with 
provisions  and  transport  The  so- 
called  campaigns  consisted  of  toil- 
some movemente,  repeated  time 
after  time  against  the  native  works, 
dragging  with  great  labour  through 
the  rough  forest-covered  country  a 
somewhat  inadequate  train  of  guns, 
and  finally  forcing  Heki's  warriors 


from  their  position,  after  a  series  of 
operations  equivalent  in  length  to 
a  European  siege,  but  inferior  in 
principle,  inasmuch  as  the  garrison 
in  every  case  effected  a  safe  retreat. 
Long  before  these  wearisome  opera- 
tions were  over.  Governor  Grey  had 
arrived  to  supersede  the  well-mean- 
ing but  unfortunate  Fitzroy,  who 
had  begun  too  late  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  to  call  for  the  supplies 
of  men  and  money  which  were  the 
only  true  means  of  pacification. 
His  mind,  freed  from  the  toils  of 
an  office  which  his  gentle  nature 
was  wholly  unfitted  for,  turned 
once  more  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  science,  in  which  he  had  early 
been  distinguished,  and  from  which 
he  has,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation, 
been  prematurely  removed  since 
this  paper  was  begun.  The  new 
ruler  brought  to  the  spot  the  pres- 
tige of  a  name  already  noted  for 
decision  and  energy,  together  with 
liberal  aid  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, now  thoroughly  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter :  for  great  as  Fitzroy's 
mistakes  had  been,  the  Colonial 
Ofiice  had  had  other  information 
than  his;  and  the  first  great  error, 
be  it  remembered — the  attempt  at 
occupying  the  Northern  Island  with 
no  sufilcient  means  to  enforce 
authority — must  be  fastened  upon 
it  alone. 

Heki  and  his  chief  ally  Kawiti 
protracted  the  struggle  until  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  their  cause  would 
receive  no  accession  of  strength. 
The  neighbouring  chiefs  found  it 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
keep  to  the  white  man's  side,  be- 
ing well  paid  through  the  commis- 
sariat expenditure  for  their  task 
of  looking  on  at  the  tedious  de- 
molition of  the  different  pahs,  pre- 
pared rather  as  a  challenge  than 
for  any  really  mUitary  purpose. 
The  hostile  sections  began  in  1845 
to  evince  weariness  of  the  labour 
they  had  imposed  on  themselves, 
and  but  for  Fitzro/s  having  re- 
quired them  to  surrender  their 
lands  as  a  preliminary  of  peace,  it 
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might  possibly  have  been  made  in 
his  day.  The  captore,  with  but 
small  loss,  of  Kawiti's  stronghold, 
Roapekapeka  (the  Bafs  Nest),  early 
in  1846,  showed  plainly  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  foe  whom 
they  had  defied,  although  their  de- 
fence had  fuUy  satisfied  the  native 
idea  of  hononr;  and  its  fall  led  to 
their  suing  for  terms,  which  were 
granted  in  the  most  liberal  sense 
by  Qovemor  Grey.  He  gave  them 
full  pardon  without  the  condition 
of  any  forfeiture,  desiring  to  con- 
vince the  surrounding  tribes  that 
the  war  was  one  of  justice  and  not 
of  gain.  The  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure, combined  with  the  wholesome 
display  of  force,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent liberal  pensioning  of  the 
chief  of  our  native  allies,  has  been 
abundantly  manifested  by  the  peace 
which  has  ever  since  prevailed  at 
this,  once  the  most  disturbed  part 
of  the  blands. 

From  the  Bay  of  Islands  Gov- 
ernor Grey  hurried  southwards. 
There  another  crop  of  difficulties 
awaited  him  at  Wellington  and  her 
offiihoot  settlements,  at  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  Wangantd,  there  were 
open  hostilities;  whilst  near  the 
former  town  the  natives  had  used 
threats  and  erected  pahs  on  disput- 
ed land.  Every  day  promised  to 
add  to  the  danger,  whilst  the  or- 
dinance of  Fitzroy  remained  unre- 
voked, by  which  that  mistaken  ruler 
had  abandoned  the  crown  right  of 
preemption  of  lands,  and  revived  in 
full  vigour  the  old  system  of  private 
purchase,  with  all  its  attendant 
roguery  and  and  its  train  of  quar- 
rels. Grey  lost  no  time  in  check- 
ing this  evil  by  revoking  that 
measure;  and  from  that  date  pur- 
chases were  long  effected  solely  by 
a  regular  department,  as  they  are 
now  examined  by  it,  great  care  being 
used  before  completing  each  trans- 
action. The  action  of  the  Land 
Commission  was  revived,  by  which 
all  former  ''land-shark"  grants  were 
submitted  to  a  proper  tribunal,  and 
reduced  in  every  case  within  the 
decent  dimension  of  four  square 


miles.  Whilst  thus  providing  with 
care  against  a  continuance  of  the 
abomination  ^for  such  the  system 
thus  destroyed  appeared  to  aU  save 
those  whose  interests  lay  in  it),  the 
Governor  took  active  measmes  for 
cheddnff  the  flame  of  rebellion 
which  mckered  round  the  settle- 
ments on  Cook*s  Strait  The  force 
which  he  brou^t  from  the  north 
after  the  submission  of  Heki  was 
just  in  sufficient  time  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  perfectly  disconnected  were 
the  Maories,  as  a  race,  in  their  ac- 
tion. Even  in  the  single  province 
of  Wellington  their  tribes,  though 
evincing  a  eeneral  tendency  to  hos- 
tility and  defiance,  were  as  yet  nn- 
combined  in  any  effort;  and  cor 
forces  having  surprised  and  carried 
off  from  his  pah  an  old  enemy, 
Rauperaha,  the  only  head  capable 
of  forming  them  into  one  boetile 
camp,  peace  was  easily  restored  to 
the  frightened  settlements  by  a 
judicious  display  of  vigour  and  of 
justice  in  the  treatment  of  their 
wild  neighbours.  A  bolder  course 
of  action  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  some  of  the  higher  spirits 
among  ''the  Company's"  colonists, 
who  were  for  conceding  nothing  to 
native  demand;  but  that  Governor 
Grey's  policy  was  eminently  aac- 
cessful  in  its  objects  can  hardly  be 
denied,  for  it  gave  a  settled  secu- 
rity to  the  whole  district  of  the 
Strait,  which  was  maintained,  it  is 
fair  to  add,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  endured 
even  when  the  second  war  broke 
out 

Before  the  end  of  1847  the  Gov- 
ernor could  report  the  existence  o£ 
a  real  tranquillity  in  all  the  settle- 
ments under  his  charge,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  the  progress  of  the 
colony  was  as  rapid  as  its  founders 
could  desire.  The  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Auckland  especially  soon 
placed  the  capital  at  tolerable  ease. 
Moreover,  Governor  Grey  took  the 
useful  precaution  of  causing  the 
isthmus  just  to  the  south  of  the 
city  to  be  occupied  by  military 
pensioners,  brought  from  England 
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for  the  purpose,  and  kept  under 
regular  discipline  and  training; 
thus  making  a  barrier  to  any  sud- 
den advance  of  the  tribes  of  the 
central  districts,  whilst  a  regiment 
of  regulars,  whose  barracks  were  so 
enclosed  as  to  form  a  rough  citadel, 
guarded  the  town  itself.  A  single  se- 
rious alarm  was  caused  during  this 
period  of  peace,  by  the  Maories  of  the 
Thames,  who  visited  Auckland  for 
the  purpose  of  threatening  its  in- 
habitants, by  performing  the  war- 
dance,  whikt  their  chiefs  preferred 
some  local  complaint.  But  the 
Gk>vemor  met  tlus  appearance  by 
the  refusal  to  entertain  the  alleged 
grievance  until  placed  before  him 
in  a  fitting  manner ;  and  so  prompt- 
ly drew  up  his  little  force  into  a 
commanding  position  above  that 
occupied  by  the  natives,  that  the 
latter  were  glad  to  obey  his  order 
to  re-embark,  and  returned  to  en- 
counter the  ridicule  of  their  neigh- 
bours, rather  than  hold  their  ground 
beyond  the  time  allowed. 

Meanwhile  the  increased  prices 
given  by  the  Land  Department  pro- 
cured many  unexceptionable  pur- 
chases in  the  districts  not  occupied 
by  the  Maories.  And  although  the 
more  compact  and  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Waikato  and  other  central 
portions  refused  to  part  with  any 
of  their  territory,  yet  even  these 
felt  the  advantage  of  the  rapidly- 
growing  trade  of  the  city,  and  were 
divided  on  the  great  question  of 
opposing  the  farther  advance  of  the 
line  of  Pakeha  occupation.  Eight 
years  of  this  transition  state  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  so  rapidly,  that 
the  resources  of  Auckland,  and  of 
Wellington  also,  made  those  places 
above  the  reach  of  attack;  and 
although  the  Maori  still  rolled 
through  their  streets  with  a  warrior's 
swagger,  worthy  of  a  Zouave  in  some 
captured  town,  he  yet  could  discern 
that  his  claim  as  the  master  of  the 
soil  had  here  passed  away,  and  that 
his  self-asserting  ways  would  in 
future  have  to  be  limited  to  the 
scattered  settlements,  which  still  lay 
at  his  mercy.  For,  be  it  remembered, 


the  Parliamentary  idea  of  h\a  form- 
ing ''  one  of  a  subject  race,"  had 
never  entered  the  native's  mind. 
He  could  see  that  the  Pakeha  was 
more  numerous,  more  wealthy, 
more  ingenious  in  art,  than  his  own 
people.  But  neither  our  conduct 
in  war  nor  in  peace  had  ever  shown 
him  treated  as  less  than  equal ;  and 
the  old  idea  of  his  being  the  patron 
of  the  stranger,  was  maintained  by 
the  dependent  bearing  of  the  out- 
settlers,  whose  personal  interests 
caused  them  to  put  up  with  much 
that  was  mere  insolence,  but  which, 
for  convenience  sake,  was  allowed 
to  pass  for  Maori  habit. 

Meanwhile  the  able  but  despotic 
rule  of  Sir  G.  Grey  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  the  intelligent 
settlers  of  the  towns.  "  Everything 
by  the  people,  and  nothing  without 
them,"  must,  in  these  days,  be  the 
motto  of  any  colonial  governor  who 
would  hold  well  with  the  thriving 
Anglo-Saxons  of  our  scattered 
daughter-provinces.  The  very  re- 
verse-—a  purely  paternal  govern- 
ment in  fact — had  been  the  prac- 
tice during  his  reign,  for  his  first 
care  had  very  properly  been  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity,  at  any  cost,  until 
the  colony  should  grow  to  strength 
and  security.  To  give  much  local 
power  would  have  been  to  reopen 
at  once  the  old  disputes.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  his  own  promo- 
tion to  another  charge,  after  six 
years  of  successful  government,  the 
dangers  to  the  towns  having  now 
been  much  diminished,  and  the 
land-shark  mania  fairly  strangled. 
Sir  George  saw  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  the  mere  pretence  of 
representation  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  rule,  and  went  into  the 
other  extreme  in  his  anxiety  to 
leave  a  fair  name  behind  with  alL 
The  New  Zealand  Constitution  pro- 
moted by  him,  and  partially  inau- 
gurated before  his  departure  at  the 
close  of  1853,  not  only  gave  repre- 
sentative government  to  the  islands 
at  large,  but  created  a  local  assem- 
bly in  each  of  the  six  provinces, 
with  the  novel  addition  of  an  eleo- 
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tire  lieutenant-governor,  entitled 
the  Superintendent  To  avoid  the 
ominous  peril  of  interference  with 
the  interests  of  the  natives,  the 
Governor  was  still  to  have  the 
sole  control  of  all  dealings  with 
them,  and  their  lands  were  now 
publicly  proclaimed  as  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  laws  which  bound  the 
colonists.  But  in  this  reservation 
in  Maori  favour  was  the  germ  of 
a  constant  struggle  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Ministry,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  rest  of  his 
policy. 

The  departure  of  Grey  (whom  the 
Maoriea  justly  regarded  as  their  per- 
sonal friend),  coupled  with  the  ex- 
citement among  the  settlers  follow- 
ing their  assumption  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  self-government,  pro- 
duced a  natural  ferment  in  the  na- 
tive mind.  The  parties  among  them- 
selves who  were  for  and  against  the 
selling  of  land  to  the  neighbouring 
provinces  grew  hotter,  and  the  ani- 
mus of  the  latter  section  (we  regret 
to  have  to  say  it)  was  enhanced  by 
the  general  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries, moved  by  a  class  jealousy  of 
the  growth  which  was  rapidly  swal- 
lowing up  their  own  conquests  and 
throwing  the  civilisation  they  had 
created  into  the  shade.  Not  that 
the  exertions  of  any  class,  or  of  all, 
could  have  prevented  the  inevitable 
struggle.  The  hostile  party  among 
the  Maories  had  constantly  enlarged 
as  the  weakening  of  their  once  su- 
perior strength  grew  more  obvious, 
and  in  many  tribes  the  resolution 
had  long  since  been  come  to  by  the 
majority  to  give  at  no  price  more 
room  to  the  Pakeha,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  up  arms,  and  sacrifice 
all  present  profits  of  trade  to  the 
maintaining  the  line  of  demarcation 
intact,  and  the  ancient  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  with  it.  At  Taranaki 
the  matter  first  came  to  an  issue. 

This  petty  province,  lying  on 
the  east  coast,  about  half-way  from 
Auckland  to  Wellington,  was  found- 
ed soon  after  the  latter  by  a  separate 
society.  Its  site  was  fixed  on  a 
tract  of   country  as  charming  as 


either  hemisphere  can  show.  It 
forms  the  fertile  base  of  a  magnifi- 
cent isolated  mountain,  whose  snowy 
cap  pierces  the  clouds,  and  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  bay,  the  ap- 
parent nearness  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  solitary  nature  of  the  peak,  giv- 
ing an  impression  of  vast  height 
more  strikuig  than  any  single  view 
of  the  Alps.  Here,  in  1841,  a  large 
purchase  of  lands  had  been  made 
by  private  agency,  and,  as  at  other 
places,  repudiated  as  soon  as  made : 
so  that  the  settlers  had  been  obliged, 
after  much  dispute,  to  limit  their 
farms  to  less  than  a  tenth  part  of 
that  which  they  had  supposed  to  be 
theirs.  The  room  for  occupation 
being  thus  restricted,  the  acceaaion 
of  population  soon  ceased ;  whilst 
the  natives  of  the  vicinity — at  first 
a  mere  remnant  of  the  former  in- 
habitants who  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion or  slavery  in  the  wars  of  Hongi 
— increased  rapidly  as  their  captive 
kinsmen  were  restored  to  freedom 
from  bondage  in  the  north  by  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
late  degradation  proved  to  have  de- 
teriorated their  moral  bearing  great- 
ly ;  and  their  white  neighbours  early 
found  them  an  intrusive,  greedy, 
thievish  race.  So  manifestly,  how- 
ever, were  the  scattered  strangers 
and  their  peaceful  little  farms  at  the 
mercy  of  these  Maories,  that  tran- 
quillity was  purchased  for  many 
years  by  constant  snbmission  to  a 
system  of  petty  extortion  which 
amounted  to  a  regular  black-maiL 
The  discomfort  produced,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  the  colony,  conti- 
nued throughout  the  rule  of  Fitzroy 
and  of  Grey.  These  governors  would 
have  been  willing  to  remove  this 
special  danger  by  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  colonists — ^leas  than 
2000  in  all — to  some  of  the  laiiger 
provinces;  but  this  proposal  was 
made  nugatory  by  the  attachment 
of  the  settlers  to  Uie  attractive  spot 
in  which  their  homes  were  ^ed. 
Time  had  accustomed  many  of 
them  to  a  state  of  dependence 
which  would  have  been  incredible 
if  not  witnessed  by  disinterested 
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observers:  and  their  own  conduct  in 
bearing  it  gives  distinctly  the  lie  to 
the  allegation  sometimes  made,  that 
they  sought  the  kindling  of  the  war. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  after 
Grey's  departure  the  conduct  of 
the  Maories  grew  more  and  more 
hostile,  and  finally  became  altogether 
unendurable.  In  1855,  a  petty  war 
having  arisen  between  two  sections 
of  the  tribes,  pahs  were  built  within 
six  miles  of  the  little  town,  and 
armed  parties  roved  about  the  set- 
tlement, committing  outrages  in  an 
open  manner,  and  threatening  the 
lives  of  any  who  interfered.  One 
of  the  contending  chiefs,  Katatore, 
publicly  announced  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  his  arming  was  to 
drive  the  Pakeha  into  the  sea ;  and 
this  threat  (which  brought  him 
many  allies),  with  the  increasing 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  over- 
came the  reluctance  of  the  whites  to 
invoking  the  aid  of  military  force, 
and  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
driven  for  a  while  from  their  home- 
steads. An  urgent  appeal  to  the 
acting  governor.  Colonel  Wynyard, 
was  made,  and  complied  with  (in 
September)  in  a  manner  very  credit- 
able to  that  official.  A  completely 
equipped  force  of  550  men  was 
despatched  to  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, under  an  able  officer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Maori  tongue  and 
customs.  In  a  few  days  the  plun- 
dering incursions  were  checked, 
European  law  restored  within  its 
former  compact  boundary,  and  the 
hostilities  limited  to  ground  lying 
beyond  its  pale.  The  death  of  Kata- 
tore soon  afterwards,  by  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  native,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  more  secure  state  of  things. 
But  the  jealousy  of  race  had  now 
risen  too  high  to  be  allayed  by  the 
removal  of  a  single  leader,  and 
Wirema  Kingi  soon  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  fallen  man,  and 
the  control  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  on  the  avowed 
policy  of  restraining  all  native  sales 
of  land  in  the  vicinity ^  and  thus 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  Pa- 
keha settlement. 


We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Waitara  purchase,  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  second  New  2^and 
war.  Stripped  of  the  technicalities 
by  which  it  has  been  purposely 
overlaid  by  the  missionary  party, 
and  by  the  opposition  formed  (as 
in  all  colonies  with  responsible  gov- 
ernment) against  the  Qovemor  and 
his  advisers,  the  matter  is  simple 
enough.  Colonel  Gore  Browne  was 
legaUy  wrong  in  insisting  on  the 
purchase,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  chief  might  inter- 
rupt all  sales  to  Government  in  his 
vicinity,  by  merely  securing  a  single 
objector  of  the  tribe  selling,  and 
supporting  his  veto  by  the  strong 
hand.  But  if  this  process  of  ob- 
struction was  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
to  be  shown  to  have  any  substantial 
reality,  the  Governor  did  but  his 
duty  in  bringing  matters  to  a  simple 
issue.  Confusion  can  only  follow 
the  attempt  to  treat  the  commun- 
istic tenure  of  the  Maori  by  the  real 
property  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  reversal  of  his  predecessor's 
policy  by  Sir  G.  Grey  on  his  return 
to  office  (though  vrith  his  antece- 
dents in  native  dealings  it  can  hardly 
be  blamed),  has  effected  positively 
nothing  towards  the  pacification  of 
the  island.  The  opposition  of  Kingi 
was  merely  the  local  development  of 
the  same  feeling  of  defiance  which 
led  the  Waikato  tribes  somewhat 
earlier  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own, 
in  token  of  their  independence  of 
British  rule,  and  their  resolve  to 
permit  no  further  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  fast  multiplying 
Pakeha. 

Once  begun,  this  war  of  Taranaki 
dragged  its  slow  length  on  into 
1861,  to  the  destruction  of  the  set- 
tlement,- and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  It  was  managed,  on  our 
side,  with  a  thoroughly  amiable  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  fighting  popular 
with  the  Maories,  and  with  a  total 
rejection  of  all  the  proper  maxims 
of  conducting  hostilities  against  a 
savage  race.  We  did  not  employ  nar 
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tive  aaidliaries,  thoagh  such  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  north  in 
any  number  required.  We  did  not 
diminish  our  men's  equipment,  so 
as  to  gain  the  necessary  quickness 
of  movement.  We  made  no  attempt 
to  pierce  the  hostile  district  with 
light  parties,  and  to  destroy  the 
cultivations  on  which  the  enemy 
depended  for  supplies.  Such  were 
the  principles  which  Washington 
recommended  for  similar  cases, 
but  here  they  were  exactly  re- 
versed. Our  commander  remain- 
ed strictly  on  the  defensive,  under- 
taking the  hopeless  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  whole  settlement,  a 
strip  of  ground  about  twelve  miles 
by  four,  scattered  over  with  home- 
steads, and  bordered  by  as  dense  a 
forest  as  the  world  can  show !  The 
enemy,  therefore,  had  only  to  erect 
a  pah  or  two  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  which  we,  as  a  point  of 
honour,  laid  siege  in  regular  f  onn, 
whilst  the  Maories  sent  out  thence 
small  plundering  parties  to  carry 
off  all  that  was  worth  taking  from 
the  farms.  Moreover,  by  way  of 
preventing  the  war  from  spreading, 
a  tacit  understanding  was  made 
that  no  distant  tribes  should  be 
considered  as  hostile,  as  long  as 
they  left  their  own  immediate  white 
neighbours  unmolested.  The  result 
was,  that  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
the  Waikatos  soon  appeared  on  the 
scene  by  fifties  at  a  time,  to  enjoy 
a  pah-defending  season,  just  as  the 
young  fashionables  of  London  and 
Paris  made  their  campaign  in  the 
wars  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Fortun- 
ately for  our  reputation,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Pakeha  soldiery  grew 
so  rapidly,  that  a  considerable  body 
ventured,  early  in  1861,  to  meet 
General  Pratt  and  his  troops  on 
open  ground,  and  received  so  in- 
stant and  decisive  a  defeat  as  took 
away  their  stomach  for  fighting  for 
the  nonce,  and  left  Kingi — ^never  a 
popular  leader,  being  violent,  and 
at  times  drunken,  it  was  said,  in 
his  habits — ^without  support.  Hav- 
ing no  more  out-settlers  left  to 
plunder,  our  local  opponents  were 


glad  to  make  a  trace,  which  was 
called  a  peace  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
and  lasted  from  1861  to  the  middle 
of  1863. 

No  sensible  observer,  much  less 
the  keen  vision  of  Sir  G.  Grey  (now 
appointed  to  his  old  charge)  and 
of  General  Cameron,  could  mistake 
this  temporary  tranquillity  for  more 
than  a  useful  breathing-time.  The 
Waikatos  and  their  neighboors  un- 
animously rejected  all  our  attempts 
at  asserting,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen.  The 
efforts  of  their  chief  men  were  con- 
stant to  produce  some  more  general 
combination  for  resistance  than  the 
mere  local  struggles  of  1847  and 
1860 ;  and  every  day  the  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  Pakeha,  and  of 
resolve  to  resist  Ms  progress,  grew 
with  what  it  fed  on ;  until,  finally, 
the  system  of  organisation  haid 
spread  so  far  that  the  use  of  armed 
guards,  to  protect  the  road-exten- 
sion works  carried  on  upon  our  own 
lands  to  the  south  of  Auckland, 
was  met  by  the  murder  of  a  weak 
detachment  on  the  other  side  of 
Taranaki,  250  miles  away.  Then 
at  last  began  the  real  war,  which 
our  whole  previous  history  in  New 
Zealand  had  but  led  up  to. 

So  instracted  a  soldier  as  our 
new  general  was  perfectly  aware  of 
that  method  of  conducting  it  which 
has  been  previously  adverted  to  as 
recommended  by  North  American 
experience  —  viz.,  the  continually 
taking  the  offensive  in  such  light 
bodies,  supported  by  native  allies, 
as  might  permeate  the  whole  hostile 
territory,  and  make  the  native  feel 
the  really  unpleasant  side  of  war- 
fare, to  him  too  often  hitherto  but 
an  exciting  and  honourable  pastime. 
Such,  doubtless,  would  have  been 
the  policy  of  Grey  and  Cameron, 
but  that  the  large  resources  which 
their  joint  representations  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Home  Government 
gave  them  the  choice  of  a  more  pei^ 
manent  method  of  securing  peace. 
To  pierce  with  good  roads  the  ter- 
ritories hitherto  closed  to  na — ^to 
open  the  noble  water  commonica- 
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tions  of  the  interior  by  means  of 
steamboats — to  occupy  the  import- 
ant points  connecting  these  lines 
of  transit  by  small  garrisons  first, 
by  military  settlements  afterwards, 
which  the  rapid  process  of  colonial 
society  is  already  changing  into 
thriving  towns :  such  are  the  effec- 
tive measures  now  in  progress  to 
guard  our  provinces  against  the 
evils  of  future  wars.  Let  the  true 
friends  of  the  native  see  and  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  he  had  already 
suffered  the  evils  induced  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse  (and,  to  dispel 
some  painful  imaginings  on  this 
head,  we  would  just  state  that  the 
deadliest  enemies  the  Pakeha  has 
brought  him  are  simple  measles  and 
influenza — maladies  often  made 
fatal  by  the  careless  habits  of  the 
savage),  and  that  it  is  time  the 
transition  state  of  pahs  and  petty 
wars  should  end  by  the  universal 
recognition  of  that  British  law  for 
which  the  more  reasonable  of  the 
Maories  long  had  sighed.  Why 
wait  until  a  solitude  is  made  before 
proclaiming  peace  ?  As  to  the  tak- 
ing forcibly  their  estates  from  the 
lawful  holders — ^to  use  the  favour- 
ite phrase  of  certain  writers  for  the 
press — is  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  Northern  Island  contains  as 
much  fertile  land  nearly  as  England 
proper,  and  that  the  Maories  in  it 
are  estimated  at  a  bare  50,000  1 

As  all  parties  appear  now  to  be  a- 
greed  on  the  necessity  of  fully  assert- 


ing the  royal  prerogative  before  re- 
moving the  imperial  forces,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  spot.  It  is  beside  our 
present  theme  to  enter  into  the 
petty  intrigues  of  the  three  late 
and  the  future  ministries  of  Sir  G. 
Grey  and  of  their  respective  opposi- 
tions. John  Bull  made  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  his  ancient  gullibility 
when  he  listened  for  a  moment  to 
the  voice  of  Mr  Weld,  declaring 
that  he  purposed  to  finish  this  war 
of  races  without  our  aid.  That 
acute  gentleman  meant  as  much 
by  his  independent  speech  as  the 
schoolboy  who  protests  he  is  not  in 
present  need  of  a  tip,  the  while  he 
thrusts  his  uncle's  sovereign  deep 
into  the  recesses  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  The  colonial  Premier,  like 
our  own  Cabinet,  was  quite  aware 
that  the  honour  of  the  Empire  is 
too  deeply  involved  with  both  col- 
onists and  natives  to  leave  them  to 
work  out  by  internecine  contest 
their  claims  to  the  sovereignty  and 
the  soil  they  have  hitherto  divided. 
Meanwhile  the  plains  of  Canter- 
bury, teeming  with  bounteous  flocks, 
and  the  gold-strewn  valleys  of  Otago, 
attract  their  thousands  yearly  to 
enter  in  and  occupy  with  undis- 
puted possession;  and  whilst  as- 
suring us  of  the  future  wealth  and 
power  of  the  England  of  the  anti- 
podes, point  the  moral  of  our  tale 
as  to  where  her  systematic  coloni- 
sation should  have  begun. 
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If  any  evidence  were  required  to 
prove  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
present  Government,  and  the  pre* 
sent  Government  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  exhibition  which  the  Ministers 
made  of  themselves  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  debate  on  Mr 
Baines's  motion  would  abundantly 
supply  it.  Poor  old  Pam  was  down 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout  when  the 
dreaded  motion  came  on.  He  was 
too  ill  even  to  see  and  advise  with 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  pursue  ;  and 
so,  on  the  Wednesday,  when  Mr 
Baines  rose  to  address  the  House, 
nobody  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
knew  either  what  he  was  to  do  or 
what  was  expected  of  him.  Then 
followed  a  scene  which  few  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  are  likely  ever  to 
forget.  The  great  Liberal  party,  as  it 
is  called,  broke  off  into  two  camps. 
What  Mr  Baines  advocated  Lord 
Elcho  ably  and  gallantly  resisted ; 
what  Mr  Stansfeld  pressed  with 
such  weight  of  argument  as  he 
could  bring  to  bear,  Mr  Lowe 
utterly  demolished.  Then  was 
seen  on  the  Cabinet  bench  a  spec- 
tacle such  as  in  modem  times  has 
rarely  astonished  the  Senate.  The 
Ministers  spoke  together — not  in 
quiet  whispers — ^but  with  eager- 
ness, much  gesticulation,  and 
warmth.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  get  upon  his  legs,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained ;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  jumping  up,  nobody 
would  hear  him.  Fortunately  for 
the  Cabinet  time  ran  his  course, 
and  the  bell  rang  to  announce  that 
the  fatal  hour  of  six  was  at  hand. 
The  debate  stopped  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  members 
went  home. 

Poor  Lord  Palmerston  was  still 
very  ill — so  ill  that  his  medical 
attendants  had  forbidden  his  tek- 
ing  any  part  in  public  business. 
But  Pam  is  a  brave  old  man  ;  and, 


to  do  him  justice,  thinks  litde  of 
personal  ease  and  personal  comfort 
when  higher  things  are  at  issue. 
He  has  long  arrived  at  the  ooa- 
viction  that  after  him  will  come 
chaos  ;  and  as  far  as  his  own  paitj 
is  concerned,  we  believe  that  he  is 
right  Whether  Ids  past  oondoct 
has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  him, 
when  he  looks  back  upon  it,  that 
no  portion  of  the  blame  attadies 
to  himself,  is  more  than  we  can 
say.  Perhaps  the  time  may  oome 
when  we  shall  be  tempted  to  mete 
out  to  him  something  of  the  same 
measure  of  justice  which  we  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  mete  out 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  then  it  will 
be  seen  how  far  such  a  retrospect 
could  be  attended  with  satisfaction 
to  anybody.  Meanwhile,  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  to  the  future  he  looks 
forward  with  an  alarm  which  he 
scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  dis- 
guise, and  that  his  great  bugbear  of 
all  is  the  almost  certain  advance  of 
democracy.  The  progress  and  issues 
of  the  debate  he  insisted  upon 
knowing.  They  were  communi- 
cated to  him  unreservedly,  and  he 
at  once  summoned  a  Cabinet 
Council,  which  met  at  Cambridge 
House.  Not  having  been  pres^it 
at  that  meeting,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  a  deteiled  account  of  its 
proceedings,  but  the  issues  to 
which  it  led  have  leaked  out  Lord 
Palmerston,  we  understand,  in- 
formed Mr  Gladstone  that  ii  he 
was  determined  to  speak  in  favour 
of  Mr  Baines*s  motion  he  must  re- 
sign the  seals  of  office.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, proud  and  irritable,  and  full 
of  self-conceit,  at  once  accepted  the 
alternative,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  give  way,  rather 
than  break  up  the  Cabinet  Hence 
his  silence  during  the  second  de- 
bate on  Monday  the  8th  of  May;  a 
reticence  so  painful  to  himself,  that 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us  if  he 
took  an  early,  and  probably  a  most 
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inconTenienty  opportunity  of  ac- 
counting for  it.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  Mr  Oladstone  held  his 
peace,  when  his  friends  of  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bolton 
expected  him  to  speak,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  marched  out,  a  silent 
and  disgusted  voter,  into  the  same 
lobby  with  Sir  (George  Qrey,  Mr 
Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr  Baines. 

Two  consequences  seem  to  us  to 
be  inevitable  from  these  events: 
there  is  an  end  to  cordiality  on 
any  point  between  the  opposite 
factions  in  the  Cabinet ;  there  is  a 
complete  split  in  what  is  called  the 
Liberal  psurty.  Sir  George  Grejr's 
enunciation  of  Ministerial  views, 
in  reference  to  the  past  and  the 
future,  satisfies  nobody.  The  Man- 
chester men'  can  never  forgive  the 
declaration,  that  Ministers  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  country  with  a 
B«f  orm  cry.  Lord  Elcho,  Mr  Lowe, 
and  Conservative-Liberals  of  their 
class,  can  never  again  trust  men 
who  voted  for  a  measure  which 
they  had  unreservedly  condemned. 
Whether,  when  it  comes  to  the 
push,  they  will  utterly  desert 
their  old  leaders,  is  another  ques- 
tion. Lord  Elcho's  extraordinary 
proposal  to  inquire,  by  Royal  Com- 
mission, into  the  defects  in  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  country, 
and  the  best  means  of  supplying 
them,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  sort 
of  understanding  between  him,  at 
least,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  guarded  approval  with 
which  the  ^Times'  has  spoken  of 
the  device,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  with  what  section  of  the 
Cabinet  this  understanding  pre- 
vails. But,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  either  the  Radicals  or 
the  Tories  will  listen  to  a  device  so 
entirely  unconstitutional,  it  appears 
to  as  that  to  Lord  PalmerBton,  at 
least,  no  good  will  arise  from  the 
stratagem.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
chaos  which  the  Premier  antici- 
pated as  a  necessary  consequence 
on  his  own  relinquishment  of 
office,  has  b^gun  already ;  and 
nothing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  stop 
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its  spreading  beyond  the  Liberal 
ranks,  except  such  a  change  of 
Ministers  as  shall  place  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  tiie  hands 
of  true  men,  by  whatever  nom  de 
guerre  they  may  at  this  moment  be 
designated. 

While  these  things  are  going 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Lords  have  been  scandalised  by 
the  exposure  of  such  a  course  of 
jobbery,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  nepotism  and  lack  of  judgment, 
in  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  as  is  without  a  parallel  in 
modem  times.  The  consequence 
is,  that  Lord  Westbury  has  become 
to  the  Cabinet  a  source  of  weak- 
ness almost  more  telling  than  their 
Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Let  us  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  We  by  no  means 
accept  the  judgment  which  has 
been  passed  upon  the  learned  Lord 
by  the  masses,  and  indeed  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  the  House 
over  which  he  presides.  Obnoxious 
in  very  many  respects  we  know  him 
to  be— flippant  in  speech — not  over 
scrupulous  in  playing  with  truth — 
rude — ^unmannerly — ^we  may  say,  at 
once,  offensive ;  but  the  tenor  of  his 
life  past  has  indicated  no  disposi- 
tion on  his  part  to  do,  deliberately 
and  in  cool  blood,  either  harsh  or 
dishonest  things.  We  quite  believe 
that  the  discovery  of  Mr  Edmunds's 
delinquencies  neither  shocked  him 
very  much  nor  pained  him.  He 
doubtless  saw  in  them  a  ready  means 
of  making  a  provision  for  his  son, 
and  was  indifferent  as  to  what 
might  become  either  of  the  detected 
peculator  or  of  the  public  money; 
but  that  he  enticed  Mr  Edmunds 
to  resign  by  holding  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  pension,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  speedy  instalment  of 
Mr  Edmunds's  successor,  cannot, 
in  our  opinion,  be  credited  for  a 
moment.  Why  should  he  commit 
so  palpable  a  mistake  1  Mr  Ed- 
munds's removal  was  certain.  Whe- 
ther it  came  a  few  weeks  earlier  or 
a  few  weeks  later  could  not  be  of 
the  smallest  consequence.    To  all 
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human  appearance  tlie  Govemment 
was  as  safe  as  it  ever  had  been, 
and  nothing  except  the  downfall 
of  the  Cabinet  could  defeat  the 
Chancellor's  benevolent  paternal 
purposes.  To  bribe  a  delinquent 
into  seeking  that  retirement  into 
which  the  sentence  of  a  high 
court  of  judicature  was  certain  in  a 
few  days  to  drive  him,  would  have 
been  to  commit  an  act  of  folly  of 
which  Lord  Westbury  is  incapable. 
No  doubt  his  letter  to  Mr  Lemon 
reads  very  much  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  this  blunder ;  and  the  im- 
pression is  deepened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  positive  contradiction 
to  the  contents  of  that  letter,  which 
he  uttered  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  all  this  only  the  more  confirms 
us  in  our  persuasion  that  he  did  a 
most  improper  act  from  no  improper 
motive;  and  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  proceeding  lay  that 
substratum  of  good-nature  which, 
strange  to  say,  forms  a  large  ingre- 
dient in  one  of  the  least  reputable 
natures  with  which  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted.  The  whole  matter, 
in  short,  began,  continued,  and 
ended  as  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  reported  that  it 
did,  in  error  of  judgment  Still, 
a  Lord  ChanceUor  whose  judg- 
ment lies  so  open  to  impeachment 
is  anything  but  an  element  of 
strength  to  the  Administration 
which  works  with  him ;  and  when 
we  add  to  this  the  knack  which 
he  has  of  offending  all  who  ap- 
proach him,  there  cannot  be  two 
.opinions  in  regard  to  the  damage 
which  he'  has  done,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do,  to  the  Qovemment  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  But  then 
comes  the  question,  Can  Lord  Pal- 
merston  afford,  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture to  his  party  like  this,  to 
change  his  Chancellor  1  And  if  he 
could  afford  to  run  this  risk,  is  it 
probable  that  he  will  care  to  do  so  ? 
An  old  man  of  eighty-one  abhors, 
for  the  most  part,  changes  of  eveiy 
sort;  and  Lord  Palmerston  espe- 
cially is,  and  always  has  been, 
most  creditably  noted  for  standing 


by  his  friends.  It  is  open  to  him, 
therefore,  to  support  Lord  West- 
bury,  but  it  will  be  at  the  manifest 
risk  of  offending  adherents  more  use- 
ful to  him  than  the  Chancellor.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  cannot  displace 
the  Chancellor  without  promoting  to 
the  woolsack  one  whom  the  Whigs 
can  ill  spare  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  best  speaker  that  the 
(Government  has;  yet  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  would  haxdly  consent  to  be 
slighted,  particularly  by  one  whom 
he  did  not  consent  to  support  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  whose  great  age 
prevents  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
being  able  at  some  future  time  to  re- 
pair an  immediate  wrong.  Lord  Pal- 
merston is  thus  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  To  keep  his  present 
Chancellor  will  be  very  inconveni- 
ent, because  a  high  functionary 
who  requires  a  committee  to  vindi- 
cate his  character  is  worse  than  an 
encumbrance  to  his  party ;  to  lose 
a  good  speaker  from  the  House 
would  be  inconvenient  also:  he 
will  probably,  therefore,  keep  the 
Chancellor,  and  perhaps  live  long 
enough  to  repent  it. 

Here,  then,  are  two  rocks  ahead 
of  Lord  Palmerston — an  unsavoury 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  and  a  crotch- 
ety and  unmanageable  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Lower. 
As  to  any  effective  support  against 
the  latter,  while  illness  and 
the  infirmities  of  age  keep  the 
Premier  himself  at  home,  the 
unbecoming  conduct  of  the  party 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  night's 
debate  about  the  Union  Rating  Bill, 
shows  that  none  need  be  looked 
for  at  all  events  in  the  Cabinet. 
Now,  entertaining,  as  we  do,  a 
latent  kindness  for  Lord  Palmer- 
ston— ^remembering  that  he  was 
once  a  Tory  8tan<£  as  the  stanch- 
est — ^believing  that  there  is  still  a 
pretty  strong  leaven  of  Toryism 
about  him — of  such  Toryism,  at 
least,  as  went  to  form  the  public 
character  of  his  brilliant  chief,  Mr 
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Canning — ^we  should  be  very  glad 
if  it  were  in  our  power  to  help  him 
in  this  strait ;  and  it  really  does 
appear  to  us  that  his  case,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  by  no  means  so  desper- 
ate as  it  appears  to  be. 

Lord  Palmerston  clings  to  Mr 
Gladstone  because  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  financier.  Had  his  cal- 
culations only  miscarried  a  little — 
had  there  been  a  deficiency  last 
year  instead  of  a  surplus,  or  had 
the  surplus  been  less  considerable 
than  it  is — ^without  doubt  Mr  Glad- 
stone would  have  been  ostracised 
long  ago.  But  to  ostracise  a  Finance 
Minister,  whose  schemes  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  country  has  ren- 
dered harmless,  and  to  the  vulgar 
eye  successful,  is  in  these  days  no 
easy  matter.  But  surely  Lord  Pal- 
merston cannot  be  ignorant  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  schemes  have 
proved  successful,  not  so  much 
through  any  merit  inherent  in 
themselves,  as  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ov^er  which  he  had  no 
control  With  exports  and  imports 
continually  increasing,  and  a  trade 
extending  itself,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  steam  navigation, 
and  the  electric  wire,  there  would 
be  needed  positive  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  Finance  Minister  to 
prevent  the  public  revenue  from 
rising.  Whether  the  people  pro- 
fit as  they  ought  to  do  by  this  in- 
crease— whether  comforts  are  dif- 
fused through  all  classes  propor- 
tionate to  the  growing  money  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  which 
we  make  our  boast — these  are 
points  on  which  we  propose  to 
touch  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  with 
a  view  to  bring  Mr  Gladstone's 
merits  to  the  test,  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  his  last  financial  state- 
ment, with  the  details  of  which,  as 
it  is  still  little  more  than  six  weeks 
old,  we  may  assume  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted. 

And  first,  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  statement 
was  brought  forward — a  considera- 
tion not  without  weight  in  such 


cases.  Mr  Gladstone  has  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  deviated  in 
any  measure  from  his  usual  method 
of  doing  business.  He  is  one  of 
those  unlucky  public  men  who  can- 
not propose  measures,  even  if  in 
themselves  they  be  satisfactory, 
without  doing  outrage  to  the  feel- 
ings of  somebody,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  very  persons  whom 
he  professes  himself  anxious  to 
benefit.  Had  he  been  content,  on 
the  27th  of  April  last,  with  enunci- 
ating simply  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable surplus  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  certain  taxes,  all  of 
them  unpopular,  the  chances  are, 
that  Opposition  members,  equally 
with  the  members  who  usually  sup- 
port the  Government,  would  have 
acquiesced  in  his  determination, 
and  thanked  hiM  for  it  He  might, 
indeed,  have  added,  and  added  with 
perfect  truth,  that,  in  dealing  with 
one  of  these  unpopular  taxes,  he 
only  obeyed  the  pressure  of  a  moral 
necessity .  After  a  decision  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
recent,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
lowering  the  duty  on  fire  insurance, 
which,  nevertheless,  he  manages 
still  to  keep  at  a  figure  considerably 
above  that  which  the  House  and 
the  country  had  contemplated.  But 
there  his  concessions  might  have 
ended;  for  the  substitution  of  a 
fourpenny  for  a  sixpenny  tax  on 
incomes,  and  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  tea  to  sixpence,  are  confessedly 
his  own  devices.  And  as  both  have 
much  to  commend  them  to  public 
favour,  so  both,  had  they  been 
brought  forward  on  their  own  me- 
rits, would  have  carried,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  with 
them. 

A  course  so  obviously  wise  as 
well  as  modest,  was  not,  however, 
one  which  Mr  Gladstone  could  bring 
himself  to  follow.  He  must  not 
only  justify  his  present  policy  by 
contrasting  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reduction  of  one  par- 
ticular tax,  with  the  mischief  which 
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would  accrae  from  tampering  with 
another ;  but  he  must  preface  even 
this  by  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  incidents  of  former  years,  so 
put  together  as  to  glorify  himself 
and  his  own  statesmanship  at  the 
expense  of  the  statesmanship  of 
better  men,  which  he  either  mis- 
understands or  misrepresents.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  divided  the 
interval  between  1842  and  1864 
into  cycles  of  years,  each  of  which, 
according  to  his  showing,  present- 
ed an  aspect  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
of  which  the  general  effect  was  to 
prove  that  as  often  as  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  manage  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  country  the  country  flour- 
ished ;  as  often  as  others  under- 
took to  do  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  country  decayed.  As, 
however,  the  management  of  the 
national  finance  has  been  more  in 
his  hands  than  in  those  of  anybody 
eke,  the  steady  tendency,  subject 
to  occasional  drawbacks,  has  been 
towards  improvement;  and  now 
things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pass 
that,  while  we  have  a  laiger  public 
income  than  was  ever  before  raised 
from  taxation,  the  taxes  press  less 
heavily  than  they  ever  did  upon 
the  people;  and  we  are  actually 
beginning  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  at  the  rate  of  three  millions 
a-year. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  expose, 
one  by  one,  the  string  of  sophistries 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
statement,  the  task  would  be  as 
easy  to  ourselves  as  it  would  pro- 
bably be  tedious  and  little  profit- 
able to  our  readers.  The  fact  is, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  his  speech,  Mr  Qladstone 
played  with  figures,  and  never  once 
stopped  to  say  a  word  about  the 
realities  which  they  are  supposed  to 
represent.  He  dedt  with  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  rising  year 
after  year  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling ;  but 
he  never  once  condescended  to  ex- 
plain what  the  articles  are  which 
go  and  come,  and  who  the  persons 
may  be  who  chiefly  benefit  by  the 


process.  In  like  manner,  though 
he  cannot  avoid  all  reference  to  ti^e 
falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  he 
is  careful  to  make  as  little  of  it  as 
possible :  and  especially  to  show 
that  it  goes  but  a  small  way  to  make 
up  the  amount  by  which  the  nation- 
al debt  has  been  diminished — an 
amount  not  a  little  boasted  of,  yet 
barely  reaching  eighteen  milliona. 
So,  also,  he  forgets  to  acknowledge 
that,  after  these  eighteen  millions 
have  been  deducted,  we  are  not  yet 
brought  back  to  the  state  in  which 
we  were  when  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  he  was  a 
member,  plunged  us  into  the  war 
with  Russia.  But  the  worst  feature 
in  the  case  is,  that  he  never  once 
alludes  to  facta  which  are  as  noto- 
rious as  they  are  distressing,  that 
the  prosperity  of  which  he  iMwsts 
is  shared  in  by  the  favoured  few 
only,  while  the  great  bulk  of  our 
countrymen  are  as  hard  put  to  it  as 
they  ever  were,  many  of  them  more 
so,  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence. 
"What  has  become  of  our  silk  fabric, 
with  the  laige  number  of  hands 
which  depended  upon  iti  What 
sale  is  there  for  cutlery  in  compa- 
rison with  that  which  it  formerly 
commanded)  What  for  ribbons 
of  British  manufacture  at  home  or 
abroad  I  And,  almost  sadder  still, 
why  are  the  classes  which,  in  their 
various  departments,  contribute  to 
produce  the  works  of  the  watch, 
and  live  by  so  doing,  reduced  to  the 
straits  to  which  foreign  competi- 
tion has  brought  them  9  As  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  it  is  too  wdl 
known  that  he  never  lived  harder 
or  fared  worse  than  he  does  now. 
His  wages,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  grow  year  by 
year  more  scanty,  so  tiiat  the  cheap 
bread  which  others  eat  is  very  dear 
bread  to  him.  And  why  do  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  desire 
a  new  system  of  rating,  except 
that  they  may  throw  the  burden  of 
their  poor,  which  is  growing  intol- 
erable, as  they  throw  everything 
else  that  they  can,  upon  the  land. 
Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  saj  that 
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land  never  brought  such  enormous 
prices  as  it  does  now.  No  doubt 
it  does,  but  why  1  Because  capital 
accumulates  so  fast  in  the  hands  of 
our  trading  and  manufacturing  mag- 
nates, that  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  employ  it  all  in  com- 
merce, and  purchase  land,  partly 
because  it  is  a  safe  investment, 
partly  because  they  are  ambitious  of 
taking  rank  among  the  territorial 
aristocracy  of  England.  It  is  easy 
to  show  by  figures,  as  Mr  Gladstone 
does,  that  our  exports  and  imports 
"  increase  and  are  increasing.*'  But 
if  it  should  turn  out  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  increase  consists 
chiefly  df  raw  produce— coal  and 
iron,  for  example,  in  the  ore  or  in 
bars,  and  suchlike— and  in  the  lat- 
ter, of  manufactured  goods,  silks, 
ribbons,  gloves,  watches,  wine,  &c.; 
then  a  grave  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  the  people  gain  by  this  in- 
crease, or  whether  the  result  of  mo- 
dem legislation  be  not  to  render 
the  prosperous  or  capital  class  more 
prosperous,  while  the  masses  or 
working  men  have  greater  difficulty 
than  they  ever  did  in  finding  a  re- 
munerative market  for  their  labour. 

So  much  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  glowing  generalities. 
Now,  let  us  examine  one  by  one  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  of  his 
particular  statements,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  logic 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty 
seems  to  haunt  Mr  Gladstone's 
memory  as  the  ghost  of  his  victim 
is  said  to  haunt  the  memory  of  a 
parricide  ;  and  no  wonder.  It  was 
the  most  wanton  sacrifice  ever  per- 
petrated of  a  revenue  large  in 
amount,  easily  collected,  and  of 
which  no  human  being  complained. 
Not  a  single  paper-maker  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  the  tax ;  the 
more  respectable  portions  of  the 
publishing  trade  spoke  against  the 
repeal ;  general  dealers  were  in- 
different about  it,  because  they 
well  knew  that  the  saving  on  the 
rough  commodity  which  they  made 


use  of  in  wrapping  up  their  goods, 
infinitesimally  small  as  it  must  be, 
would  never  be  felt  by  them,  nor 
yet  be  given  to  their  customers. 
The  only  people  that  were  in  con- 
cert in  the  matter  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  penny  newspapers  and 
the  politicians  of  the  Manchester 
school,  whom  the  less  reputable  of 
the  penny  newspapers  generally 
support.  To  gratify  these  persons, 
and  to  cement  Mr  Gladstone's 
political  alliance  with  them,  the 
duty  was  repealed,  and  repealed 
with  double  relish  because  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  at  the  same 
time  of  coercing  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  are 
lost  to  the  revenue,  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  arising  to  any 
section  of  the  people.  A  large  con- 
sumer of  writing-paper  may  save, 
perhaps,  a  penny  in  a  ream,  but  the 
paper  which  he  does  consume  is 
either  not  of  home  manufacture  at 
all,  or  has  become  so  deteriorated 
in  quality  as  to  be  detestable  in  the 
use.  Ask  the  paper-makers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  how  it  fares 
with  them  1  No  steps  being  taken 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  export- 
duty  which  foreign  governments 
still  levy  upon  rags,  they  find  them- 
selves parsdysed,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  lack  of  material;  while  the 
French  and  German  paper-makers 
throw  their  goods,  duty  free,  into 
British  markets,  and  deluge  us  with 
an  inferior  article,  because  they 
can  sell  it  cheap.  These  are  facts 
against  which  there  is  no  contend- 
ing ;  yet  observe  how  characteris- 
tically Mr  Gladstone  fences  with 
them.  He  cannot  deny  that  con- 
siderable suffering  has  followed  the 
course  of  his  legislation ;  he  as- 
sumes, however,  that  the  period  of 
suffering  is  past,  and  that  a  brighter 
era  is  dawning  on  the  paper  trade. 

•'That  18  a  trade,"  he  says,  *|  in 
which  this  House  has  felt  a  peculiar, 
a  natural,  and  an  abiding,  interest.  I 
wil],  therefore,  just  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  trade.  I  am  very  far 
from  denying— on  the  contrary,  I  greatly 
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deplore  it — ^that  the  period  of  transitioii 
has  been  for  many  members  of  that 
trade  a  period  of  very  great  severity. 
Of  that  I  make  no  doubt  whatever.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  say  that 
the  paper  trade,  as  a  whole,  not  only 
has  not  left  the  country,  but  it  shows 
no  intention  of  leaving  the  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  evidently  means  to 
strike  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  here, 
for  it  calls  continually  from  year  to 
year  for  the  importation  of  more  mate- 
rials from  abroad,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  consiuners  of  paper  in  this 
countiy  are  supplied  witn  paper  more 
largely  and  more  cheaply  than  at  any 
former   period.    The   importations   of 

Eaper  and  paper-hangings  from  abroad 
ave  risen  from  the  insignificant  amount 
at  which  they  stood  six  yean  ago  to  no 
leas  than  £477,000  in  value  in  1864, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  importation 
of  materials  for  paper-making  rose  from 
13,700  tons  in  1859  to  20,400  tons  in 
1862,  to  44,000  tons  in  1863,  and  to 
67,000  tons  in  1864.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  cannot  be  acooimted 
for  by  the  disappearance  of  cotton- 
waste,  because  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
at  any  rate,  the  supply  of  cotton-waste 
has  been  tending  to  mcrease.  It  was 
in  1861  and  1862  that  the  supply  of 
cotton-waste  was  at  the  lowest ;  but, 
while  the  supply  of  that  material  from 
our  manufactures  has  been  somewhat 
reviving,  here  is  that  immense  increase 
in  the  importation  of  other  paper-mak- 
ing materialB  from  abroad.  ^An  hon. 
Member—'  Kaos. '}  Rags  are  included, 
but  I  do  not  distinguish  between  rags 
and  other  materials  for  paper-makins, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety.  No 
doubt  raos  only  form  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  raw  vegetable 
products  represent  the  mass  of  uie  im- 
ports. But  that  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
Such  has  been  the  advantage  of  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  search  for  new 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
that  the  owners  of  cotton-waste  now 
complain  that  they  can  only  obtain  half 
the  price  for  that  material  whidi  they 
used  to  obtain.  That  is  the  state  of 
the  case;  and  speaking  of  the  paper- 
makers  as  a  class,  I  may  say  that  it  is 
not  because  less  paper  is  made  Uiat 
cotton-waste  does  not  fetch  the  same 
price  as  formerly,  but  because  the  pi^r- 
maker  has  found  that  he  can  obtain 
cheaper  materials  from  other  sources. 
A  gentleman  who  himself  produces  a 
lai^  quantity  of  cotton-waste  has  in- 
formed me  by  letter  that  in  1860,  when 
middling  cotton  cost  him  54d.  per  lb.. 


he  could  get  22s.  per  sack  for  his  sweep- 
ings ;  yet  now,  when  he  was  paying  so 
much  more  for  his  cotton,  he  could  not 
get  more  than  9s.  a  sack  for  the  waste." 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  linger 
for  a  brief  space  over  this  rare  sped- 
men  of  oratorical  clap-trap.  That 
our  paper-makers  are  flourishing,  is 
proved  by  two  circumstances — ^first, 
that  cotton-waste  fetches  no  such 
price  as  it  did  ten  years  ago ;  and 
next,  that  instead  of  13,700  tons,  as 
in  1859,  not  less  than  67,000  tons 
of  material  for  the  fabric  are  now 
imported  from  abroad.  Is  Mr  Glad- 
stone ignorant  that  the  waste  from 
th9  cottons  produced  in  India  and 
Egypt  is  far  less  valuable  to  the 
paper-maker  than  the  waatefrom  the 
American  cotton  f  And  cannot  he 
put  two  and  two  together,  so  far  as 
to  discover  that  if  the  cotton-waste 
be  worthless,  the  paper-maker  must 
look  elsewhere  for  his  materials, 
the  weight  of  which  is  great  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  compara- 
tive worthlessness  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Ask  any 
man  skilled  in  the  industry,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  13,000  tons 
of  good  light  rags  would  go  farther 
to  make  paper  than  30,000  or  pos- 
sibly 60,000  tons  of  heavy  vegetable 
substances.  Now,  we  cannot  pro- 
duce rags  enough  at  home  to  avert 
the  necessity  of  importing  them 
from  abroad.  We  cannot  ship  them 
in  a  foreign  port  without  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  duty  as  renders  them 
too  costly  for  use.  We  are  driven, 
therefore,  to  work  up  jute,  hemp, 
and  other  vegetable  substances, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
scarcely  repay  the  money  and  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  them.  Mean- 
while, in  farther  proof  how  ad- 
mirably the  device  succeeds,  we  are 
told  that  "the  importations  of  paper 
and  paper-hangings  from  abroad 
have  risen  from  the  insignificant 
amount  at  which  they  stood  six 
years  ago  to  no  less  than  j£477,000 
in  value  1 '' 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to 
deny  that  the  consumers  of  p<4)er, 
and  still  more  of  paper-hangings, 
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gain  somethiDg  by  the  repeal  of  the 
daty.  The  rich  man  who  is  about 
to  decorate  his  palace  will  do  it  now 
at  a  considerably  less  price  than  it 
would  have  cost  him  to  execute  the 
same  amount  of  work  six  years  ago. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  power  of 
luxury  in  this  country,  that  the 
rich  are  beginning,  we  understand, 
to  supersede  the  most  delicate 
paper-hangings  with  calico- hang, 
ings,  and  even  with  silk.  But  thlis 
by  no  means  proves  that  another  of 
our  native  industries  has  not  been 
struck  at,  or  that  the  owners  of 
paper-mills  are  not  working  among 
us  wellnigh  at  a  loss.  Men  cannot 
change  their  habits  of  life  at  a  day's 
notice,  or  withdraw  their  capital, 
which  has  been  sunk  in  buildings 
and  machinery,  as  often  as  it  suits 
the  policy  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  carry  measures  fatal 
to  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  They  keep  their  mills 
going,  and  will  doubdess  continue 
to  do  so,  hoping  against  hope  to 
the  end.  But  the  end  must  come ; 
and  then  will  the  operative  paper- 
makers  be  thrown,  like  the  opera- 
tive ribbon-weavers,  upon  the  gene- 
ral labour  market,  which  is  already 
overstocked,  and  from  which  the 
last  resource  will  be  emigration  to 
the  United  States  or  to  Australia. 

Next  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper- 
duty  the  financial  arrangement  on 
which  Mr  Gladstone  chiefly  prides 
himself  is  the  French  treaty.  And 
knowing  how  sceptical  the  general 
public  is  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
thence  arising,  he  proceeds  to  show 
in  the  followug  terms  that  his  cal- 
culations have  come  right,  and  that 
we  who  grumble  have  no  reason  at 
all  for  the  complaints  which  we 
make: — 

"I  will  now  notice  our  trade  with 
France,  which  is  ako  a  subject  of  special 
interest  to  this  country,  and  there!  find 
an  increase.  It  vanes,  and  althoueh 
the  export  of  British  produce  has  slightiy 
diminished  since  two  or  three  years 
back,  yet  the  total  increase  of  trade 
with  raince  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  on  imports  as  well  as  exports. 
In  1869  the  total  amount  of  our  trade 


with  France  was  £26,431,000,  and  in 
1864  it  was  £49,797,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  £23,366,000,  or  nearly  90 
per  cent. " 

"Though  the  export  of  British 
produce  has  slightly  diminished 
since  two  or  three  years  back,  still 
the  total  increase  of  trade  with 
France  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  on  imports  as  well  as  ex- 
ports." Be  it  so.  We  have,  at 
all  events,  certain  admissions  here, 
which  are  worth  noting,  and  these 
naturally  suggest  the  questions. 
What  is  it  that  we  import  from 
France  since  the  treaty  which  we 
did  not  import  before  ?  and  what 
have  we  exported  in  excess  of  for- 
mer exportations  1  The  answers 
are.  We  have  imported  more  wine, 
a  great  deal  of  it  execrably  bad ; 
more  ribbons,  more  gloves,  more 
paper-hangings,  more  watches.  We 
have  exported  more  coal,  more  iron, 
in  ore  or  in  bars,  a  little  more  of 
our  coarser  crockery,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  thread.  Our  calicoes 
and  muslins  are  still  kept  out  of 
the  French  market  by  heavy  im- 
posts ;  our  steel  the  French  people 
never  buy.  They  drink  a  little 
more  beer  than  they  used  to  do ; 
but  as  the  rich  only  can  afford  the 
luxury,  the  benefit  to  our  general 
commerce  is  very  inconsiderable. 
We  should  really  like  to  see  Mr 
Gladstone's  statement  carefully  an- 
alysed, so  as  to  bring  the  parti- 
culars both  of  exports  and  imports 
clearly  before  us ;  for  we  greatly 
deceive  ourselves  if  there  be  not  a 
purpose  in  his  extraordinary  throw- 
ing together  of  details,  which,  to 
be  fairly  dealt  with,  ought  to  be 
considered  separately.  Granting 
that  our  trade  with  France  has  in- 
creased, since  1869,  90  per  cent, 
what  we  want  to  know  is,  which  of 
the  two  nations,  France  or  England, 
has  gained  most  by  this  increase  % 
For  cordially  as  we  wish  well  to 
our  neighbours,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  such  an  enlarged  philanthropy 
as  to  rejoice  in  their  success  if  it 
be  achieved  at  our  loss.  It  seems, 
by  Mr  Gladstone's  own  admission, 
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that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  export  of  British  produce 
to  France  has  slightly  diminished. 
This  is  awkward ;  and  still  more 
awkward  will  it  be  if,  on  a  division 
of  profits,  it  should  appear  that  of 
the  90  portions  of  which  the  Minis- 
ter boasts,  80,  or  even  60,  hare  gone 
to  France,  and  only  10  or  30  accrued 
to  England. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the 
French  treaty,  Mr  Gladstone  pro- 
ceeds to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  public  expenditure  in 
France  under  the  Empire,  and  the 
public  expenditure  of  England, 
blessed  as  it  has  of  late  years  been 
with  a  Whig  Administration.  What 
necessity  there  was  for  such  a  com- 
parison at  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Still,  as  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  entertain  the  House  with 
an  exercitation  so  purely  gratui- 
tous, the  least  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  him  was,  that 
he  would  make  hia  statements 
fairly;  this,  however,  he  has  not 
done.  Desiring,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  show  that  the  Imperial 
Qovemment  has  been  maligned  on 
the  score  of  extravagance,  he  la- 
boured to  show  that  it  costs  nearly 
ten  millions  more  to  carry  on  the 
aifairs  of  England  than  to  manage 
the  public  affairs  of  France.  Now, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  vindicate 
the  Whigs  from  the  charge  which 
their  own  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer brings  against  them ;  but 
the  facts  of  the  case  really  do  not 
bear  out  his  assertion.  He  abstracts 
from  the  public  expenditure  of  our 
neighbours  all  the  sums  that  are 
required  for  local  purposes,  yet 
omits  to  add  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture of  England  the  sums  required 
for  poor-rates,  highway-rates,  coun- 
ty-rates, and  so  forth.  Now,  if  in 
calculating  the  general  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, you  add,  as  you  surely 
ought  to  do,  these  charges  on  both 
sides  to  what  is  called  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  equal- 
ity between  the  burdens  borne  by 
the  French  and  the  English  people 


than  our  astute  ilnanoe  Minister 
supposes.  And  if  you  fmther  take 
into  account  the  octroits,  or  duties 
levied  on  all  articles  of  consumption 
carried  into  French  towns,  then  we 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  bal- 
ance be  not  considerably  against 
France,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

This  ifl  curious.  What  follows 
is' more  than  curious — it  is  sophisti- 
cal, and  scarcely  honest  Whether 
Mr  Gladstone  is  repljring  to  cer- 
tain observations  which  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  make  in  the  April  num* 
ber  of  this  Magazine,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  It  certainly  looks  as 
if  he  had  our  argument,  li  not  our- 
selves, in  his  mind  when  he  spoke. 
Here  is  his  declaration : — 

'*  And  here  I  come  to  a  point  of  veiy 
great  and  clear  interest  which  may  de- 
serve a  few  moments'  attention.  There 
is,  again,  a  misappFBhension  that  wl^ 
the  increase  of  trade  of  this  oountry  of 
late  yean  has  been  undoubtedly  a  re- 
markable increase,  yet  that  it  has  been 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  for- 
eign countries.  That  is  a  matter  whidi 
somewhat  touches  not  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Parliaments  of  Englaiid, 
which  for  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
haye  attached  so  much  consequence  to 
the  removal  of  shackles  from  industry 
and  commerce^  but  also  appean  to  press 
materially  upon  the  wisdom  or  necessity 
of  continuing  that  policy  for  the  future. 
It  is  ^uite  true  that  the  trade  of  France 
exhibits  a  laiger  reUtive  increase  61  late 
yean  than  oun  has  done^  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  that  had  not  been  the  case. 
And  why  ?  The  trade  of  France  lan- 
guished after  the  close  of  the  great  war, 
and  especially  after  the  wasting  and 
crushing  depopxilation  of  the  last  yean 
of  that  war,  which  destroyed  almost 
one-half  of  the  labouring  and  pttiduc- 
tive  |K>wer  of  the  countty.  It  was  not 
surprising,  then,  that  for  thirty  or  forty 
yean  that  great  oountiy  should  have 
remained  in  an  unnatural  position  as 
resarded  its  trade.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, then,  that  the  trade  of  Frsiioe  should 
show  a  greater  relative  increase  than 
that  of  England,  which  has  never  lost 
the  energy  and  vigour  of  her  commer- 
cial operations,  and  which  happily  has 
never  been  subjected  to  such  sweeping 
losses  of  her  best  blood  throosfa  the  de- 
solating influence  of  war.  1  am  only 
able  to  compare  the  exports,  but  they 
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are  quite  sufficient  and  effectual  for  the 
purpose.  The  exports  of  France  in  1 854 
were  £78,000»000,  and  in  1863  they 
were  £141,000,000,  being  an  increase  of 
81  per  cent.  The  exporto  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1854  were  £116,000,000, 
and  in  1863  £197,000,000,  an  increase 
of  no  more  than  70  per  cent.  I  grant 
that  if  that  fact  stood  alone  it  would 
authorise  you  to  say  that  a  country 
which  had  done  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
laxinff  its  commercial  laws,  had  achiev- 
ed re&tively  more  than  a  country  which 
had  done  much  and  had  made  great 

Srogress  on  the  road  of  commercial  free- 
om.  fiut  when  we  look  at  the  abso- 
lute increase,  we  find  that  while  France 
has  added  £63,000,000  to  her  exports, 
England  has  added  £81,000,000.  fiut 
if  we  want  to  have  a  fair  comparison  we 
should  not  take  a  country  like  France, 
placed  under  circumstances  so  abnormal 
m  oonsequence  of  the  ruin  and  rava^ 
of  war ;  let  us  take  two  neighbounnff 
countries  with  free  institutions,  which 
have  not  undergone  the  same  sufferings, 
which  have  been  in  a  more  normal 
eondition,  and  which  have  been  free 
from  war  and  revolution — and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  cotmtries  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  have  been  free  from  war 
and  revolution — ^let  us  take  Belgium 
and  Hollands  There  is  no  country 
which  has  benefited  more  fully  and 
more  enormously  than  Belgium  from 
the  application  of  the  railway  system. 
The  increase  in  the  imports  of  England^ 
as  I  have  shown,  from  1854  to  1863, 
has  been  71  per  cent;  but  the  imports 
of  Bel^um,  one  of  the  most  fiourishing 
countries  of  the  Continent,  only  grew 
in  the  same  period  from  £28,000,000  to 
£40,000,000,  or  43  per  cent,  and  the 
exports  of  Holland  only  grew  from 
£24,000,000  to  £30,000,000,  or  25  per 
cent  With  regard  to  Austria  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  favourable  comparison. 
It  is  really  lamentable  to  find  that  in  a 
country  of  that  vast  extent,  and  with 
that  immense  capacity,  the  exports, 
which  amounted  to  £11,000,000  in  1844, 
in  1858  (though  there  had  been  a  great 
increase)  had  only  risen  to  £22,000,000. 
Let  us  hope  that  my  riffht  honourable 
friend  who  is  now  m  Vienna  engaged 
in  the  good  work  of  communicating  to 
Austria  the  results  of  our  experience, 
may  succeed  in  persuading  the  Imperial 
Government — not  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  England  that  they 
should  after  their  tariffs,  but  that  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  themselves,  and  that 
if  they  will  act  in  that  spirit,  with  a 
▼iew  to  their  own  interests,  we  shall  be 


perfectly  satisfied  with  the  share  of 
the  benefits  which  must  necessarily  re- 
dound to  us  in  a  process  which  always 
*  blesses  him  that  gives  more  than  hun 
that  takes.''' 

Before  we  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Mr  Gladstone's  figures, 
it  is  right  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  characteristic  loose- 
ness of  his  logic.  He  is  willing 
enough  to  accept  as  a  test  of  the 
relative  prosperity  of  the  three 
nations  the  general  state  of  trade 
in  England  as  compared  with  the 
general  state  of  trade  in  Belgium 
and  in  Holland.  He  will  acknow- 
ledge no  such  criterion  when  un- 
dertaking to  judge  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  England  and 
Austria.  He  reasons  thus  :  the 
trade  of  France  has  undoubtedly 
increased,  in  the  interval  between 
1854  and  1865,  considerably  more 
than  that  of  England.  The  former 
has  expanded  to  the  extent  of  81  per 
cent,  the  latter  to  no  more  than  70 
per  cent ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  The  addition  to  English 
exports  in  that  interval  amounts 
to  ^£81,000,000  — the  addition  to 
French  exports,  to  j£63,000,000 
only;  therefore  France  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  England. 
Comparing  England  with  Belgium, 
and  England  with  Holland,  he 
again  changes  his  ground.  He 
tries  them  by  their  imports;  and 
finding  that  England  has,  between 
1854  and  1863,  imported  more  than 
she  used  to  do  by  71  per  cent,  while 
Belgium  has  advanced  only  43,  and 
Holland  not  more  than  25,  he  de- 
cides absolutely  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. Rather  slippery  arithmetic 
this.  Nordoes  the  cantrip  end  there. 
Belgium  and  Holland  equally eojoy, 
which  France  does  not,  free  or  con- 
stitutional governments,  and  both 
have  benefited,  the  former  especially, 
more  than  any  other  Continental 
countries,  from  the  application  of 
the  railway  system.  "Besides," 
continues  our  loquacious  financier, 
"  France  is  only  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  a  state  of  chronic  war 
and  revolution ;  and  having  recently 
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turned  her  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  her  first  strides  should  be 
gigantic."  Why,  what  have  Belgium 
and  Holland  been  doing  all  the 
while  that  France  suffered  as  here 
described]  Were  they  passing  their 
days  in  peace,  each  man  living  hap- 
pily under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree  1  Quite  otherwise.  In 
*'  the  wasting  and  crushing  depop- 
ulation of  the  lasjt  ten  years  of  the 
great  war,*'  Belgium  and  Holland 
had  their  full  share.  Indeed  they 
had  more  than  their  share ;  for 
they  had  to  bear  first  the  pressure  of 
conquest,  which  is  always  **  wasting 
and  crushing  "  to  the  vanquished  ; 
and  then,  being  annexed  to  the  Em- 
pire, they  contributed,  as  all  the 
outlying  provinces  did,  a  larger 
number  of  soldiers  to  the  Imperial 
armies  than  were  supplied  by 
France.  If,  then,  it  was  owing  to 
her  exemption  from  the  "  crushing 
and  wasting  depopulation,''  that 
France  made  such  a  sudden  start 
in  the  race  of  commerce,  why  did 
not  Belgium  and  Holland,  whose 
condition  in  this  respect  exactly 
assimilated  to  hers,  make  a  similar 
start)  No  doubt,  France  has  in- 
dulged more  in  revolutions  than 
either  Belgium  or  Holland.  They 
were  content  with  one  in  1830  ;  she 
has  had  three  :  first,  that  of  1830  ; 
then  that  of  1848  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  coup  cTetat  in  1861.  But  will 
Mr  Gladstone  pretend  to  say  that 
the  rebound  of  her  revolutions  was 
not  felt  injuriously  on  the  commerce 
of  both  Belgium  and  Holland) — 
that  it  did  not  create  such  a  panic 
as  paralysed  all  energy,  not  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  only,  but  all 
over  the  Continent  1  Why,  if  such 
things  act  like  moral  blisters  upon 
paralysed  nations,  were  not  Belgium 
and  Holland  equally  stimulated  by 
them  to  push  their  trade  as  France 
has  pushed  hers  1 

Mr  Gladstone's  reasoning  abounds 
with  such  transparent  incongruities 
that  we  feel  as  if  some  apology  were 
due  to  our  readers  for  having  wast- 
ed so  much  time  in  exposing  them. 


If  wars  and  revolutions  prevent 
nations  from  applying  their  ener- 
gies to  commerce,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  as  they  were  equally 
the  subjects  of  these  evils  for  many 
years,  so  must  they  have  been 
equally  paralysed  by  the  evils  thence 
arising.  If  a  sudden  exemption 
from  these  evils  gives  a  stimulus  to 
commercial  exertion,  the  stimulus 
must  have  been  equally  felt  in 
France,  Belgium,  ana  in  Holland. 
But  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
represented  as  more  striking  in  the 
former  than  in  either  of  the  latter 
countries ;  yet  the  commercial  sys- 
tems  on  which  the  three  nations 
act  are  essentially  the  same. 
Granting,  then,  that  one  outstrips 
the  rest,  we  must,  it  is  presumed, 
seek  for  some  cause  of  that  success 
different  from  any  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone suggests  for  our  consideration. 
Where  is  it  ?  In  this :  that  Mr 
Gladstone  tests  France  by  its  ex- 
ports, Belgium  and  Holland  by 
their  imports.  Is  this  fair — ^ia  it 
even  common  sense  1 

It  is  not  fair — ^itis  not  even  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  shows  that  thus 
far  in  his  financial  statement  Mr 
Gladstone  is  labouring  to  effect  two 
objects,  both  of  them  illusory,  and 
one  perfectly  unattainable.  First, 
he  wishes  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Tory  party  is  hostile  to  free 
trade,  and  would  return  to  a  system 
of  protection  if  it  could.  This  is 
not  the  fact.  The  Tory  party  has 
accepted  free  trade,  and  approves  it 
where  it  is  a  reality.  It  objects 
only  to  a  system  of  trade  of  which 
the  freedom  is  all  on  one  side.  The 
Tory  party  would  as  much  resent 
the  reversal  of  a  commercial  policy 
to  which  the  nation  has  become  ac- 
customed as  Mr  Gladstone  himself. 
But  the  Tory  party  believes  and 
affirms  that  the  increase  of  trade,  of 
which  so  much  boast  is  made,  ori^- 
nates  in  incidents  with  which  nei- 
ther parliaments  nor  governments 
have  anything  to  say,  and  not  on 
the  headlong  abandonment  of  that 
commercial  policy  which  made  na 
what  we  are.  We  export  andimport 
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threefold  as  much  as  we  did  thirty 
years  ago.  Who  denies  it  1  But  this 
multipUcation  of  our  transactions 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  railway  com- 
munication makes  our  business  day 
now  equal  to  four  business  days 
thirty  years  ago ;  that  the  tele- 
graphic wire  enables  the  merchant 
to  communicate  with  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth  in  as  many 
hours  as  it  used  to  take  him  months; 
that  steam  navigation  renders  at 
once  expeditious  and  comparatively 
certain  all  our  mercantile  voyages  ; 
and  that  the  gold  discoveries,  while 
they  give  immense  facilities  to 
trade,  enhance  the  apparent  value 
of  every  article  of  barter  except  the 

grecious  metals.  What  has  legis- 
ition,  what  have  commercial  sys- 
tems, had  to  do  with  these  things  1 
That  is  all  for  which  we  have  ever 
contended ;  and  that  we  are  justified 
in  holding  to  this  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  show  : — 

It  is  long  since  England  took  the 
lead  of  every  other  nation  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  her  exports  and  im- 
ports feu  very  little  short  of  those 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
put  together,  and  she  is  still  at  the 
head  of  them  taken  separately. 
But,  looking  to  the  interval  between 
1847  and  1864,  we  find  that  in  these 
years  her  imports  increased  by  90 
per  cent,  while  those  of  France  in- 
creased by  96  per  cent ;  her  exports 
by  96  per  cent,  and  those  of  France 
by  1 69  per  cent.  We  do  not  dispute 
that  England's  progress  has  been 
great;  but  surely  the  progress  of 
France  must  be  admitted  to  be 
greater ;  yet  France  adheres  to  that 
system  of  protection  from  which 
we  have  emancipated  ourselves. 
So,  also,  it  is  with  Austria.  The 
geographical  position  of  that  em- 
pire, her  exclusion  from  the  sea — 
except  by  the  circuitous  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  or  the  toOsome  and 
expensive  railway  traffic  to  Trieste 
— ^must  always  prevent  her  becom- 
ing a  rival,  in  conunercet  to  Eng- 
land, to  France,  or  even  to  Belgium. 


Tet  Austria,  in  spite  of  her  adher- 
ence to  the  system  of  protection,  has 
made  such  strides,  that  her  exports 
now  exceed,  by  124  per  cent,  what 
they  were  in  1847.  These,  then,  are 
the  fallacies  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
indulges.  He  accuses  us  of  being 
hostile  to  free  trade,  which  we  are 
not ;  and  endeavours  to  deduce  from 
the  premises  which  we  have  now  set 
fairly  before  our  readers,  conclusions 
which  they  will  not  carry. 

Thus  clearing  the  way  for  him- 
self, as  he  usually  does,  by  a  skilful 
intermixture  of  sophisms  and  sta- 
tistics, Mr  Gladstone  advances  to 
the  real  business  before  him,  and 
does  his  best  to  secure  a  favourable 
hearing,  by  first  enunciating  a  con- 
siderable surplus,  and  then  explain- 
ing how  he  proposes  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  Against 
his  surplus  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
There  it  is,  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed ; 
and  an  agreeable  fact,  too,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  country  was  made  to 
eat  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  in  order 
to  bring  the  consummation  about 
Neither  is  it  worth  our  while 
to  notice  the  trifling  bonus  award- 
ed to  dealers  in  small  tenements, 
— ^to  insurers  against  accidents, 
to  special  pleaders,  and  persons 
possessed  of  incomes  under  £bO 
a-year.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
get  rid  of  petty  grievances  wher- 
ever they  exist,  and  the  benefits 
which  the  classes  of  persons  just 
enumerated  are  about  to  receive 
no  one  will  grudge  them.  But  we 
do  object  to  all  that  follows ;  not 
because  we  are  sorry  to  have  two- 
pence in  the  pound  taken  from  the 
income-tax,  and  that  sixpence  less 
should  be  charged  as  duty  upon 
the  pound  of  tea;  but  because 
the  agricultural  interest  has  been 
cruelly  outraged  in  this  budget,  and 
because  the  reasons  assigned  for 
keeping  the  malt-tax  at  tibe  figure 
which  it  assumed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  French  war,  are 
unsound,  unstatesmanlike,  and  Jes- 
uitical Let  us  give  our  reasons  for 
this  protest : — 
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And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  de- 
mur, in  the  most  decided  manner, 
to  the  dictum  widi  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  Mr  Gladstone  endeav- 
ours to  close  the  door  against  all 
argument  We  deny  that "  the  con- 
sistent man  who  supports  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax  is  the  sly  but  deter- 
minate foe  of  indirect  taxation." 
Why  should  the  abolition  of  the 
malt-tax  be,  anymore  than  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  upon  paper,  *'  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  whole  of  our  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxation"?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  difference  in  the  ef- 
fects of  the  two  taxes,  which  is 
this  —  that  whereas  the  tax  on 
foreign -made  paper  encouraged  a 
domestic  industry,  the  tax  on  malt 
is  a  burden  which  domestic  in* 
dustry  is  made  to  bear.  But  upon 
what  ground  that  can  be  asserted 
of  the  one  which  was  never  so  much 
as  insinuated  in  reference  to  the 
other,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive. 
The  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  were  it 
forced  upon  the  Government,  might, 
and  probably  would,  involve,  for 
the  present,  the  keeping  up  of  the 
income-tax  at  five,  or  perhaps  six, 
pence  in  the  pound.  But  if  the 
paper-duty  had  been  left  as  all  ex- 
cept the  Manchester  men  desired, 
and  the  tax  on  tea  continued  at  a 
shilling,  this  could  not  have  oc- 
curred. And  even  now,  with  the 
paper-duty  abolished,  a  fivepenny 
income-tax,  and  a  tea-tax  at  the  old 
rate,  would  carry  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  through  his  diffi- 
culty. We  propose  to  consider  this 
part  of  our  subject  a  good  deal  at 
length,  for  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  whatever  these 
may  be,  are  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Mr  Gladstone  rests  his  refusal  to 
touch  the  malt-tax  on  two  grounds : 
first,  because  the  beer-trade  flour- 
ishes in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  to 
which  it  is  subjected ;  and  next,  be- 
cause, having  ceased  to  legislate  for 
classes,  we  may  not,  on  the  plea  of 
its  bearing  hard  upon  the  cultivators 
of  the  soH,  repeal  a  tax  whidi  is  at 
once  so  productive  and  so  easily 
collected.     The  collateral  reasons 


with  which  he  fortifies  his  main 
argument  are  these : — that  if  you 
cheapen  beer,  you  wiU  drive  spirits, 
to  the  revenue  a  most  profitable 
fabric,  out  of  the  market ;  and  Uiat 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  drink 
very  little  beer,  and  a  great  d^ 
of  spirits,  wiU  have  just  reason  to 
complain  if  you  deal  less  liberally 
with  them  than  with  the  beer-drink- 
ing English. 

''Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I. 
cannot  pat  out  of  sight  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  the  IriuL  and  the  Scotch 
question.  I  think  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  Scotch  there  is  great  patience,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  msh  great  vivacity ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  patient  and  the 
vivacious  would  combine  together  were 
we  to  reduce  the  malt-duty  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country,  and  would  say,  *  In 
some  manner  or  another — ^you  may  find 
out  the  way  for  yourselves — ^we  insist, 
if  you  reduce  this  tax  for  the  advantage 
of  Eoffland,  upon  vour  doing  somethinff 
for  us?  To  the  tnree  other  scnuces  <3 
loss,  therefore,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
a  fourth  would  be  added,  arising  out  of 
the  demands  of  the  reroesentatives  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  That,  I  am  snrey 
it  will  be  admitted,  would  not  be  a  vcay 
hopeful  prospect  for  us  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.*' 

From  what,  we  would  venture  to 
ask,  in  reply  to  all  this,  does  Mr 
Gladstone  suppose  that  good  whisky 
is  made  1  Good  whisky,  whether  of 
Scotch  or  Irish  origin — such  whisky 
as  respectable  distillers  prefer  to 
produce— is  made  of  pure  malt,  and 
nothing  else.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  spirit,  not  by  any  means  noxious, 
though  of  a  quality  inferior,  and 
therefore  fetching  an  inferior  price, 
which  is  produced  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  two-thirds  raw  barley  and 
one-third  malt  But  the  vile  com- 
pound of  raw  wheat,  or  rye,  or  oats, 
or  big,  and  sugar  or  molasses,  which 
takes  the  name  of  whisky,  and 
poisons  all  who  consume  it,  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  same  tax 
which  keeps  the  poor  Englishman 
from  brewing  his  beer  at  home.  So 
far,  therefore,  is  it  from  being  a  fact, 
that  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would 
be  resisted  by  Scotch  and  Irish 
members,  that  all  among  them  who 
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know  anything  abont  the  subject 
would  support  the  repeal,  because 
malt  would  thus  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  small  as  well  as  of 
the  great  distiller,  and  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  people  supplied  with  a 
spirit  infinitely  better,  and  certainly 
not  dearer,  than  that  which  they 
consume  at  the  present  moment 

Encouraged  by  the  cheer  which 
this  rash  assertion  elicited,  MrGlad- 
stone  went  on  to  indulge  a  little 
further  in  those  statistical  details 
which  no  man  knows  better  than 
he  how  to  toss  about  with  a  view 
to  serre  his  own  purposes. 

"  What,  let  me  ask,  are  the  groands 
for  this  great  innoyation,  this  duigerous 
inroad  on  our  established  fiscal  system  ? 
Is  the  consumption  of  beer  declining  ? 
Is  the  trade  a  djrinff  trade  ?  Has  the 
Engliahman  chansea  his  nature?  Has 
he  ceased  to  supply  himself  with  a  suf- 
ficiently liberal  proportion  of  this  excel- 
lent and  truly  national  drink  T  On  the 
contrary,  the  figures  all  point  upwards. 
The  members  of  the  present  Goyern- 
ment,  and  the  right  non.  eentlemen 
opposite  too,  may  claim  the  nonour  of 
each  having  done  a  good  deal  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  malt  by  means 
of  the  burdens  laid  on  the  consumption 
of  spirits,  and  what  has  happened?  I 
find — I  cannot  give  the  retiu^  for  Ire- 
land, but  for  the  puipose  of  what  I  am 
about  to  state  that  is  not  material — ^that 
in  1841  the  consumption  of  maJt  in  Oreat 
Britain  was  1.701  Dushds  per  head  of 
the  population,  while  in  1863  it  had 
risen  to  1.793  per  head.  Now,  that,  I 
think,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  veiy  hand- 
some growth.  But  how  stands  the  case 
with  spirits,  on  which  year  after  year 
during  the  period  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring additional  burdens  have  been  laid? 
In  1841  the  consumption  per  head  of 
spirits  in  Great  Britain  was  .763  gallons ; 
while  in  1863,  to  my  greatjoy  and  satis- 
faction, it  sank  to  .6&.  llie  case,  then, 
as  represented  by  those  figures,  is  not 
such  a  very  hara  one  after  sll ;  but 
there  is  another  way  of  putting  it.  It 
may  be  said — *  It  is  pernaps  true  that 
things,  as  regards  the  consumption  of 
malt,  are  a  little  better  now  than  they 
were  some  few  years  ago ;  but,  then, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  go^  old  times  of 
our  forefathers  and  see  how  the  matter 
stands.'  Well,  adopting  that  course, 
and  going  back  to  the  year  1722— for  I 
daresay  uiat  wiU  be  far  enough—  I  find 


that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Eng- 
land was  6,000,000  barrels— or  at  the 
rate  of  a  barrel  per  head,  for  the  popu- 
lation at  the  time  was  only  6,000,000. 
In  1830  the  consumption  was  8,000,000 
barrels,  and  in  that  year,  I  regret  to  say, 
it  had  sunk  from  one  barrel  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  barrel  per  head.  In  1864^ 
however,  so  powenul  were  the  restora- 
tive processes  which  had  been  intro- 
ducea,  and  so  much  had  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  been  assisted  by  the  legis- 
lation which  took  place  with  regard 
to  spirits,  and  otherwise — ^we  go  back, 
with  a  population  of  20,000,000,  to  the 
ffood  ola  scale,  and  consume  20,000,000 
barrels,  or  exactly  the  same  quantity 
per  head  as  in  1722." 

Anything  more  grossly  delusive 
than  this  statement,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  never,  we  suspect,  put 
forth  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Assume  that  Mr  Gladstone's  statis- 
tics are  correct,  and  to  what  do 
they  amount  1  That  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  in  1863  had  become 
greater  than  it  was  in  1841  by 
tHv,  and  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  beer  per  head  of  the 
population  is  about  the  same  now 
that  it  was  in  1 722.  But  Mr  Qlad- 
stone's  statistics  are  not  correct,  and 
we  beg  leave  to  tell  him  why. 

In  1730  the  population  of  Eng- 
gland  and  Wales  amounted  to  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  souls ;  the 
duty  levied  then  upon  malt  was  at 
the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  bushel,  and  the 
consumption  of  malt  itself  amount- 
ed to  not  less  than  five  bushels  per 
head  of  the  population  annually. 
In  1830  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen  millions;  the 
duty  was  then  2s.  8d.,  and  the 
consumption  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  bushels  per  head.  The  popu- 
lation is  now  nearly  twenty  millions ; 
the  duty  is  still  2s.  8d.,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  beer  produced,  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  falls  considerably  short 
of  three  bushels  per  head.  Mr 
Gladstone  may  make  what  he  pleases 
of  his  twenty  millions  of  people 
and  twenty  million  barrels  of  beer. 
We  all  know  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  beer  which  is  consumed 
in  public-houses  very  little  malt  is 
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used,  and  a  great  deal  of  quassia  and 
other  drugs.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  consumption  of 
malt  among  these  twenty  millions 
is  proportionally  less  by  two-fifths, 
if  not  by  one-half,  than  it  was  among 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
140  years  ago. 

Again,  Mr  Gladstone  obstinately 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  malt 
and  beer  are  not  convertible  terms 
— ^that,  however  greatly  we  may 
wish  to  see  wholesome  beer  cheap- 
ened, and  facilities  of  brewing  at 
home  afforded  to  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  we  denounce 
the  malt-tax  as  impolitic  and  unfair 
on  other  and  wider  grounds  than 
this.  The  malt-tax  operates  as  a 
direct  and  positive  hindrance  to 
agriculture.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  country  which  would  produce 
excellent  crops  of  inferior  barley, 
were  it  worth  the  farmer's  while 
to  grow  them ;  but  barley  is  very 
little  used  in  this  country  except 
for  malting  purposes,  and  the  malt 
which  inferior  barley  produces 
would  not  meet  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  tax.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Agriculture,  to  be  permanently 
successful,  must  be  conducted  on  a 
system  of  rotation  in  tillage,  so  man- 
aged that  each  successive  crop  shall 
seek  its  nutriment  from  those  qual- 
ities in  the  soil  which  the  crop  pre- 
ceding it  had  not  devoured.  Now, 
if  you  be  driven  out  of  this  rotation 
by  pressure  from  without,  you  have 
no  choice  except  to  adopt  one  or 
other  of  two  courses :  either  you 
must  have  recourse  to  fallows — that 
is,  you  must  do  without  the  pro- 
duce of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
your  arable  land  every  year;  or  you 
must,  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate 
gain,  wear  out  your  land  by  drench- 
ing it  with  stimulants.  We  say 
with  stimulants,  because  artificial 
manures — lime,  guano,  and  such- 
like—are mere  drugs.  They  pro- 
mote a  rapid  circulation  for  the 
time  being ;  but  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  they  produce   this    effect 


they  exhaust  the  soiL  Now,  this 
affects  injuriously  not  the  agricul- 
turist alone,  but  all  classes  of  the 
people.  The  former  cannot  afford 
to  grow  inferior  barley,  such  as 
would  do  admirably,  when  con- 
verted into  malt,  for  feeding  stock ; 
if  he  cannot  increase  his  stock,  he 
cannot  accumulate  the  very  best 
kind  of  manure — ^that  which  the 
barnyard  supplies.  Without  this 
manure  his  wheat-culture  itself  is 
curtailed ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
stock  which  should  have  produced 
it,  the  price  of  wheat  rises  or  is 
kept  down  by  increased  importa- 
tion from  abroad.  Indeed,  we  will 
go  further.  Not  only  are  these 
evil  results  brought  about  where 
the  land  is  good  and  fit  for  the 
highest  order  of  cultivation,  but  in- 
different land,  where  wheat  would 
not  grow,  is  rendered  all  but  worth- 
less both  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
public  Repeal  or  diminish  by  one- 
half  the  obnoxious  malt-tax,  and 
many  a  field  now  lying  waste  would 
teem  with  crops  of  Imrley,  and  fat 
cattle  be  so  multiplied  as  to  render 
beef  accessible — which  at  this  mo- 
ment it  certainly  is  not — to  others 
than  the  well-to-do  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

But,  demands  Mr  Gladstone, 
what  right  have  you  to  complain  I 
We  must  raise  a  revenue  somehow ; 
and  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
throw  all  the  burdens  of  the  State 
upon  realised  property,  you  have 
no  ground  for  demanding  that  this, 
which  is  the  most  productive  of  all 
our  indirect  taxes,  should  be  tam- 
pered with.  Beer  and  spirits  bear 
their  share,  and  no  more  than  their 
share,  in  the  public  burdens  with 
wine  and  tea.  Indeed,  the  duties 
levied  upon  beer  are  lighter  than 
those  upon  wine  and  tea. 

*'If  he  observes,  **joa  want  to 
estimate  the  relative  taxation,  yoa  miut 
take  articles  capable  of  coming  into 
competition  with  one  another;  yon 
mast,  therefore,  take  the  poorer  and 
lower  wines  capable  of  being  acUd  at 
prices  somewhat  approaching  that  of 
beer,  and  therefore  of  coming  uto  com- 
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petition  with  it.  I  have  inquired  into 
the  character  of  the  wines  consumed  by 
the  poor,  who  are  the  great  drinkers  of 
beer,  and  one  of  them  is  called  Ham- 
burg sherry.  The  people  of  Hamburg 
have  the  reputation  of  being  adulteraters 
of  wine ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  according  to  their  own  view, 
thev  understand  the  chemistry  of  wine ; 
and  what  we  call  'adulteration,'  they 
say  is  nothing  but  scientific  mixture. 
The  price  of  Hamburg  sherry  is  58.  a- 
gallon,  duty  paid,  and  of  that  2b.  6d., 
or  50  per  cent,  is  duty;  beer  is  only 
taxe<l  at  20  per  cent.  Spanish  red 
wines  have  recently  been  imported  to 
some  extent,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  as  to  duty  upon  them.  The 
common  sherries  from  Cadiz  pav  about 
the  same  rate — that  is  to  say,  they  are 
sold  at  58.  per  gallon,  the  duty  being 
28.  6d.,  or  50  per  cent.  The  common 
clarets  imported  from  France  for  popular 
consumption  are  sold,  duty  paid,  at 
about  28.  a-gallon.  The  duty  upon 
them  is  Is.  a-gallon,  or  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent.  TinA  class  of  wines,  there- 
fore, which  might  enter  into  competition 
with  beer,  is  subject  to  a  taxation  of 
50  per  cent.;  while  beer  itself  contri- 
butes but  20  per  cent.  I  ])as8  now  to 
another  view  of  the  question.  Malt 
lies,  we  may  say,  half-wajr  between  the 
stronger  liquors,  such  as  wine  and  spirits, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tea  on  the  other ; 
and  appealing,  as  I  do,  to  gentlemen 
who  miake  honourable  manifestations  of 
the  strength  of  their  disapproval  of  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  I  apprehend  I 
shall  find  a  way  to  their  hearts  with- 
out any  difficmtjr  when  I  plead  for 
moderation  in  the  impost  upon  tea.  If 
beer  ought  to  be  taxed  more  lightly 
than  the  wines  which  compete  with  it, 
and  more  liehtly  than  spirits — as  £ 
grant  it  ought  to  be— then  I  put  it 
confidently  to  the  House,  ought  tea  to 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  beer?  I 
ask  attention  to  that  proposition,  be- 
cause it  is  one  which  entails  conseauen- 
ces.  If  the  principle  that  tea  ougnt  to 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  beer'  be 
sound,  then  it  is  desirable  to  uphold 
that  distinction ;  but  if  the  principle 
be  unsound,  then  it  is  very  desiraole 
that  it  should  be  exploded.  The  tax  on 
beer,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  about 
20  per  cent ;  the  tax  on  tea  cannot  be 
stated  at  less  than  40  per  cent.  The 
short  price  of  tea  for  some  years  past 
has  not  been  above  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  sold 
by  the  chest ;  a  few  days  ago  it  stood 
at  Is.  3d.  If  we  take  the  price  at  Is. 
6d.,  the  tax  upon  tea  will  be  at  least  40 


per  cent ;  if  we  take  the  price  at  Is.  3d., 
the  tax  will  be  about  45  per  cent  Under 
the  circumstances  of  such  undue  rela- 
tive taxation,  I  ask,  what  groimd  is 
there  for  making  the  vast  sacrifice  of 
revenue  that  I  have  shown  would  be 
entailed  by  reduction  of  the  malt-duty? 
And  do  I  not  further  show  that  up  to 
this  moment  we  have  failed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  consumers  of  the  artible 
of  tea?" 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that 
Mr  Qladstone,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  financial  statement,  x)ersists 
in  contrasting  and  comparing  things 
which  have  nothing  in  common  to- 
gether. Wine  is  the  produce,  the 
manufactured  produce,  of  foreign 
countries.  Tea  is  an  article  pro- 
duced abroad,  and  imported  largely 
for  home  consumption.  Barley  is 
the  growth  of  English  soil — a  raw 
material  to  be  worked  up  at  home 
into  a  valuable  and  useful  com- 
modity. Barley  unmalted  cannot  be 
compared  with  tea  as  it  grows  on  the 
teartree  in  China,  or  with  wine  as 
it  lies  in  the  cellar  of  the  merchant 
at  Bordeaux;  but  it  does  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ironstone  in 
the  mine.  Now,  what  would  our 
ironmasters  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land say  if  Mr  Gladstone  were  to 
propose  a  tax  of  even  20  per  cent 
upon  iron  ore  after  it  had  under- 
gone the  process  of  smelting  %  The 
tax  upon  beer  is  not,  we  believe, 
20,  but  only  12^,  percent;  but  the 
tax  upon  malt,  without  which,  we 
believe,  beer  cannot  be  made,  is 
not  less  than  70  per  cent ;  so  that 
the  beer-drinker  pays  to  the  reve- 
nue 92^  per  cent  in  the  shape  of 
duty,  while  the  drinker  of  wine 
pays  50,  and  of  tea  45,  per  cent. 
Granting  the  one  to  be  as  legitimate 
an  object  of  taxation  as  the  other, 
is  there  anything  like  equality  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively called  upon  to  bear  this 
burden  ?  Besides,  you  halt  in  the 
application  of  your  own  principle. 
If  it  be  sound  policy  to  lay  a  heavy 
tax  on  barley  after  it  becomes  malt, 
why  should  not  wheat  be  taxed 
after  it  becomes  bread?  No,  we 
shall  be  told,  the  cases  are  different. 
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Beer  is  not,  like  bread,  a  necessary 
of  life.  Qranted ;  but  malted  bar- 
ley is  not  used  ezduaively  for  brew- 
ing beer ;  it  goes  to  fatten  cattle, 
or  would  go  were  the  tax  repealed. 
Is  meat  less  a  necessary  of  life  than 
bread) 

Again,  the  Chanceller  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  equally  fall 
back  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
consumers  of  beer  in  reality  pay 
the  malt -tax,  and  that,  till  tney 
complain,  the  farmers  only  make 
donkeys  of  themselves  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  it.  We  deny  that  the 
tax  is  paid  wholly  by  the  consumers 
of  beer.  It  is  paid,  if  not  out  of 
their  purses,  in  their  bellies,  par- 
tiidly  at  least,  by  all  the  poor  men 
and  women  who  cannot  now  afford 
to  eat  a  morsel  of  butcher- meat. 
But,  allowing  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  consumers  of  beer  do  pay 
the  tax,  is  their  apparent  reticence 
in  not  complaining  of  it  any  reason 
why  they  should  continue  to  be 
subject  to  that  burden  1  You  lower 
the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
brandies,  avowedly  in  the  hope 
that  you  shall  tempt  your  neigh- 
bours to  take  woollen  goods  and 
cottons  in  exchange  for  these 
things.  Your  success  has  been  by 
no  means  extraordinary.  Mean- 
while the  rich,  or  comparatively 
rich,  who  alone  consume  French 
wines  and  brandies,  get  these 
things  at  a  greatly  reduced  price ; 
while  the  poor,  such  of  them  at 
least  as  are  able  to  drink  beer  at 
all,  pay  upon  each  pint  which  they 
consume  a  larger  amount  by  far 
into  the  public  treasury  than  the 
rich  man  pays  upon  his  pint  of 
claret  or  of  sherry.    Is  this  fair  ? 

"  Oh !"  but  exclaims  Mr  Milner 
Gibson, "  would  you  have  us  break 
in  upon  a  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion which  produces  not  less  than 
twenty  miUions  a-year,  knowing 
that  li  six  millions  be  taken  from 
us  we  must  reimpose  the  income- 
tax  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound  at 
least?"  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
such  extravagant  proposal  has  been 


made.  ^  Keep,  on  moral  grounds, 
your  spirit-duties  as  they  are— raise 
them,  indeed,  if  you  please — only 
taking  care  so  to  manage  matters 
that  the  smuggler  shall  not  step  in 
and  defraud  all  parties.  This  will 
secure  to  you  what  you  now  re- 
ceive —  thirteen  millions  or  there- 
abouts. Your  wine4uties  on  the 
reduced  scale  produce  about  one 
and  a  half  millions,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  six  and  a  half  millions; 
but  we  do  not  ask  at  the  present 
moment  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax.  Keep  it  at  one-half,  or 
three  millions,  and  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  will  be  no  more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Now  nobody,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  complained 
of  the  duty  upon  tea  as  excessive 
at  is.  in  the  pound.  The  tea- 
dealers,  indeed,  confiding  in  Mr 
Qladstone's  assurances,  operated,  as 
their  representatives  took  care  to 
inform  him,  on  the  conviction  that 
the  Tninimnm  reduction  had  been 
obtained  two  years  ago.  Why  dis- 
turb them  in  this  conviction — at 
all  events  for  the  present — ^more 
especially  as  it  must  have  been 
known  to  every  one  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes 
that  they  at  least  will  gain  nothing 
from  the  reduction  ?  How  can  the 
retail  dealer  manage  to  distribate 
6d.  through  ounces  of  teal  Will  not 
the  whole  saving,  such  as  it  is,  go 
into  his  pocket  1  The  rich,  and  ^e 
comparatively  rich,  may  gain  from 
the  proposed  reduction — ^the  poor 
will  derive  no  benefit 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space 
to  what  may  be  called  the  great 
wrong  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Budget, 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  notice,  except  very  briefly,  his 
other  mistakes,  vdlf  ul  or  accidental. 
One  of  these,  conspicuous  above  the 
rest,  is  the  assertion  that  the  malt- 
tax  enhances  the  price  of  his  beer 
to  the  consumer  only  one  halfpenny 
per  quart  Now,  considering  that 
the  price  of  a  quarter  of  good  malt- 
ing barley  is  32s.,  and  that  the  duty 
on  malting  the  same  is  2I&  6d.,  it 
is  very  dear  that  the  price  of  the 
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barrel  of  beer,  and  consequently  of 
each  of  the  quarts  which  go  to  make 
it  up,  must  be  enhanced,  through 
the  pressure  of  the  malt-tajc,  exactly 
one-third.  We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  that,  were  the 
tax  repealed  to-morrow,  the  great 
brewer,  much  less  the  publican, 
would  reduce  the  article  to  that  ex- 
tent But  every  person  brewing  at 
home  would  be  able  to  drink  his 
beer  for  just  two-thirds  of  what  it 
now  costs  him ;  and  without  doubt 
the  numbers  so  using  the  cheapened 
malt  would  multiply  exceedingly. 
Compare  this  with  the  benefit  se- 
cured to  the  consumer  of  tea,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  6d.  in 
the  pound.  An  ounce  of  tea  may 
be  supposed  to  go  as  far  at  the  la- 
bourer's table  as  two  quarts  of  beer. 
Supposing  him  to  get  all  the  benefit 
of  the  promised  reduction,  he  will 
save  just  one  farthing  and  a  half. 
His  two  quarts  of  beer,  which  now 
cost  him  from  8d.  to  Is.,  he  would 
be  able  to  purchase  for  6jd.  or 
8d. ;  and  if  he  brew  at  home,  the 
saving  will  be  infinitely  greater. 
Which  would  benefit  the  labouring 
man  most? 

Another  of  Mr  Gladstone's  falla- 
cies had  best  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  It  ifl  constantly  stated,  *  In  all  your 
resolutions  you  have  done  nothing  for  the 
class  of  agriculturists.'  (*  Hear,  hear,' 
from  the  Opposition.)  Well,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  class  for  whom  you 
have  done  anything.  In  my  opinion 
the  most  marked  of  all  the  characteris- 
tios  of  our  legislation  of  recent  years  is 
that  we  have  been  steadily  endeavour- 
ing to  restrain  ourselves  from  the  vicious 
habit  of  looking  to  classes,  and  to  as 
steadily  legislate  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  generally.  I  know  there 
are  constituencies  in  the  country  by 
whom  the  opposite  view  has  heen  ta- 
ken, and  by  whom  gentlemen  who  were 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent Administration  have  been  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  in  favour  of  a  policy  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
class.-  But  I  want  to  know  in  what 
instance  we  have  asked  Parliament  to 
surrender,  or  in  what  instance  Parlia- 
ment has  consented  to  surrender,  any 
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portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  country,  on 
any  other  interest  out  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interest  of  the  countnr. 
I  believe  that  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  is  a  mistake  of  the  grossest 
order." 

If  the  tendency  of  our  recent 
commercial  policy  has  not  been  to- 
wards class  legislation  on  the  larg- 
est scale,  we  must  confess  ourselves 
ignorant  of  what  class  legislation 
is.  England  used  to  be  a  nation 
which  could  boast  of  its  cotton 
trade,  its  woollen  trade,  its  silk 
trade,  its  agricultural  interest,  its 
colonial  interest,  its  shipping  in- 
terest, all  of  them  protected  more 
or  less  from  foreign  competition, 
all  blended  harmoniously  together, 
and  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  The  indirect  taxa- 
tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Qovemment  was  le* 
vied  chiefly  on  goods  imported  from 
abroad;  on  the  natural  productions 
of  our  own  soil  no  heavier  burdens 
were  laid  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  required  and  the  state  of  the 
markets  rendered  equitable.  In  pro- 
portion as  one  of  these  many  classes 
succeeded  in  overshadowing  the 
rest,  a  new  principle  of  taxation 
came  into  vogue.  In  order  that  the 
cotton -weaver  might  pay  less  for 
certain  articles  which  he  consumed, 
the  colonial  interest  was  struck  at, 
and,  by  a  process  of  legislation  on 
which  we  cannot  even  now  look 
back  except  with  shame  and  anger, 
the  richest  of  our  colonies  were 
ruined.  The  next  to  suffer  was  the 
shipping  interest  That  the  cost  of 
export  and  import  might  be  cheaj)- 
ened,  the  navigation-laws  were  re- 
pealed ;  and  the  flower  of  our  sea- 
men seeking  employment  in  Ame- 
rica, we  are  reduced  too  often  to 
supply  their  place  with  the  scum  of 
the  earth.  By-and-by  the  turn  of 
the  agricultural  interest  came,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  effected 
among  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  a  social  revolution  far  more 
painful  than  the  outside  world  sup- 
poses.   Now  we  would  not  so  much 
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complain  of  thia  if  the  repeal  had 
been  managed  on  any  principle  of 
equity :  but  the  Legislature  which 
refused  any  longer  to  protect  the 
home  grower  of  cereals  from  foreign 
competition,  refused  also  to  release 
him  from  certain  heavy  restrictions 
to  which,  under  yery  different  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  been  subjected. 
It  continued  to  tax  his  barley  when 
converted  into  malt,  to  levy  a  heavy 
duty  npon  his  hops,  and  to  prohi- 
bit him  from  growing  tobacco.  Was 
this  common  justice  1  Did  not  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  warn  the  House 
of  Commons  that  legislation  so  one- 
sided could  not  long  be  persevered 
in  f  Yet  now,  when  the  agricultur- 
ists desire  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  other  producers, 
they  are  met  with  a  peremptory 
refusal,  and  told,  **  We  do  not,  in 
our  legislation,  look  to  classes,  but 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  gen- 
erally." Not  look  to  classes  I  What 
then  are  we  looking  tof  Can  the 
farmer  lay  no  claim  to  be  considered 
when  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  are  under  discussion! 


Has  he  no  stake  in  the  country, 
nor  any  right  to  share  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  which  he  heansomuch 
and  sees  so  little  I  Are  not  the 
honest  labourers  who  till  the  soil 
our  countrymen :  and  the  operative 
silk-weavers,  ribt>on-maker8,  watch- 
makers, and  paper-makers  1  And 
have  we  not  shown  that  all  these, 
with  the  poor  in  every  class,  would 
gain  infinitely  more  if  cheap  meat 
and  cheap  beer  were  brought  within 
their  reach,  than  can  ever  come  to 
them  from  the  importation  into 
English  markets  of  cheap  brandy, 
cheap  wine,  and  cheap  paper  t 

We  cannot  doubt  that  at  the  com- 
ing general  election  these  truths, 
for  truths  they  are,  will  be  remem- 
bered. And  if  they  be,  then,  not 
in  the  country  only,  but  in  bor- 
oughs also,  where  men's  minds  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  reason,  her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers,  should 
they  refuse  to  the  people  what 
the  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand, will  find  the  people  choos- 
ing for  themselves  safer  and  wiser 
leaders. 
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Austria,  policy  and  position  o^  121  et 

A^tec  children,  the,  195. 

Baines,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  Union 
Rating  Bill,  754. 

Baldwin's  Laws  of  Short  Whist, 
461. 

Balston,  Mr,  head-master  of  Eton,  364. 

Bank,  proceeding  ftc,  of  the,  during 
the  recent  crisis,  602  el  «e^. — mono- 
poly granted  to  it,  708~its  action 
witn  regard  to  discount,  ftc,  712  et 
9eq, 

Banks,  the,  causes  which  lead  to  their 
raisins  the  rate  of  interest,  707. 

Banks  of  issue,  effects  of  the  £Rilure  of, 
710  et  9eq. 

Barker,  W.,  head-master  of  Eton,  213. 

Barnard,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  227. 

Bay  of  Islands,  first  settlement  at  the, 
740. 

Bazire,  the  engraver,  Blake  trained  un- 
der, 297. 

Beckington,  Bishop^  opening  of  Eton 
CoUefle  by,  209. 

Beer,  Glsdstone  on  the  consumption  of, 
767. 

Bi^mkphies  and  biographers,  modem, 

Bismarck,  the  policy,  Ac,  o^  119. 

Blaue,  Wiluam,  291. 

Bland,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  225. 


Blue  Qrotto,  the,  at  Capri,  77,  81. 

Boating  at  Eton,  471. 

Boats,  the  procession  of  the,  at  Eton, 
474. 

Boucher,  Catherine,  wife  of  Blake  the 
painter,  298. 

Bragg,  G«nend,  failure  of,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, 40— sketch  of,  169, 

Breckenridge,  General,  41. 

Brigandage  in  Italy,  671. 

BrijKS,  leech's  illustrations  of,  467. 

Qright,  Mr,  as  leader  of  the  Radicals, 
639. 

Brown,  the  Misses,  a  sketch,  180. 

Buchanan,  Admiral,  170,  171,  172. 

Buckner,  General,  39,  40. 

Budget,  the,  and  Gladstone's  speech  on 
it,  757  et  aeq, 

BuLWER*a  PoEMA,  review  of,  330. 

Bureau,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  484. 

Burton's  Nile  Basin,  review  of,  101. 

Cameron,  General,  in  New  Zealand, 
752. 

Canada,  our  policy  toward,  and  its  re- 
sults, 739. 

Canning,  the  Microcosm  edited  by, 
482 — ^the  accession  of,  to  power,  516. 

Canningites,  the,  in  tiie  Wellington 
Ministry,  516. 

Canterbury,  N.  Z.,  prosperity  of,  753. 

Capital,  floating  and  fixed,  591. 

Capri,  sketches  in  island  of,  72  et  seq, 

Capriote  women,  the,  74. 

Captain  of  the  boats,  the,  at  Eton,  473. 

Card  well,  Mr,  as  a  member  of  the  Min- 
istry, 636u 

Castlereagh,  defence  of  the  coercive 
policy  of,  511. 

Cathohc  Emancipation,  conduct  of  Wel- 
lington and  Peel  on,  518. 

Chanjging  House,  410. 

Charkston,  sketches  at,  29  et  9eq. — ^visit 
to,  during  the  siege,  151. 

Charterhouse,  Leech  at  the^  466. 

Chattanooga,  failure  of  the  Confederates 
at,  40. 
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Cherokee  Indians,  the,  44^ 
Chess,  comparison  of,  with  Whist,  461. 
Chester  Gap,  skirmish  at,  27. 
Church,  O'bowd  on  the,  565 — ^reaction 

in  favour  of  the,  639. 
Cialdini,  General,  sketch  of,  663. 
Cinicchia,  an  ItaUan  brigand,  672. 
Cleburne,    General,  41 — at  Missionary 

Ridge,  155. 
Climate,  O'Dowd  on,  417. 
Cobden,  the  death  of,  638. 
Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  484. 
Colleg[e  Magazine,  the,  at  Eton,  482. 
Colonial  policy,  results  of  the  change  in, 

520^review  of  our,  739. 
Commerce,  Gladstone  on  the  increase 

of,  758  et  seq. 
Commercial  code,  relaxations  of  the,  by 

the  Tories,  612. 
Confederate  scouts,  the,  162. 
CoirrEDBBATS  Statw,  a  Visit  to  thi 

CmES  AND  Camps  of  the,  Part  II., 

26 — Conclusion,  151. 
Conservative  party,  the,  breaking  up  of, 

by  Peel,  627 — present  position  and 

I>ro6pects  of,  640. 
Constance,  by  Sir  £.  L.  Bnlwer,  337. 
Continental  excursionists,  230. 
Cooke,  W.,  head-master  of  Eton,  226. 
Costume,  disappearance  of  distinctive, 

427. 
Cotton,  the  recent  fall  in,  and  its  effects, 

597  et  seq, 
Cowper  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  439. 
Coxe,  Richard,  head-master  of  Eton, 

212. 
Cricket  at  Eton,  475. 
Criminal  code^  reform  in  the^  under  the 

Tories,  512. 
Cruikshank,  comparison  between,  and 

Leech,  468. 
Cttllen,  Dr,  medical  superintendent  in 

the  Confederate  armies,  43,  44. 
Cumberland,  the  Duke  o^  at  Eton,  471. 
Curato,  II,  an  Italian  portrait,  53. 
Currency,   importance  of  an  adequate 

supply  of,  590. 
Davenport  Brothers,  the,  194. 
Davies,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  358. 
Davis,  President,  45. 
Day  and  Night,  89. 
Derby,  Lord,  his  Translation  or  the 

Iliad,  439. 
Derby,  Lord,  his  BX)eech  in  1859,  &c., 

627 — his  first  attempt  to  form  a  min- 
istry, 628— his  second,  629 — again 

Premier,  632. 
IMsoount,  high  rates  of,  and  ito  caaaes, 

596. 
Divine  Image,  the,  by  Blake,  306. 
Doctors,  about,  62. 
Dow,  General  Neil,  159. 
Draper,  Mrs,  Sterne's  connection  with, 

549. 


Dream,  a,  564. 

Dress,  425. 

Droll  people,  on  certain,  65. 

Duncannon,  Lord,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Reform  Bill,  514 

Durham,  Lord,  and  the  Reform  Bin, 
513,  514. 

Earl  Russell,  505. 

Edmunds  scandal,  the,  755. 

Education,  efforts  for,  in  Italy,  666. 

Edward  IV.,  hostility  of,  to  Eton,  211. 

Egyptian  Museum,  the,  at  Turin,  664. 

Elcho,  Lord,  course  followed  by,  on  the 
Union  Ratins  Bill,  754 

Election  Satur£iy  at  Eton,  475w 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  visit  of,  to  Eton,  214. 

England,  present  position  of,  toward 
the  Continent,  118  —  the  old  laws 
against  witchcraft  in,  193 — the  cli- 
mate of,  417. 

English  Church,  0*Dowd  on  the,  565. 

English  Inquisition,  the,  556.  j 

English  touristo,  on,  72,  73. 

English  and  French  whist-playera,  on, 
462. 

EngUshwoman  in  Venezuela,  the,  177 
et  My. 

Established  Church,  danser  of  the,  520, 

Eton  College  Chronicle,  the,  484. 

Eton  Debating  Society,  the,  484. 

Eton  Miscellany,  the,  484. 

Etonian,  the,  its  rise,  &c.,  482. 

Etoniana,  Ancient  and  Modrrit, 
Part  L,  209— Part  U.,  356— Condu- 
sion,  471. 

European  Situation,  the,  118. 

Exports,  Gladstone's  statemente  aa  to 
uie  increase  of,  examined,  758w 

Fagging  at  Eton,  368. 

Faraglioni,  the,  at  Capri,  81. 

Female  colporteur,  the,  187. 

Female  tourists,  176. 

Ferguson,  the  showman 'of  the  Daven- 
ports, \9^et9eq. 

Ferriar,  Dr,  his  attack  on  Sterne^  553. 

Fielding,  comparison  of  Sterne  with, 
542. 

Fight  over  the  way,  the,  57. 

FioGCO,  MoNsiONORE  DSL,  an  Italian 
portrait,  49. 

Fisher,  Fort,  153. 

Fitzobrald's  Life  or  Stbeke,  review 
of,  540. 

Fitzroy,  Captain,  his  administration  of 
New  Zealand,  745. 

Fixed  capital,  the  so-called,  592. 

Fleetwood,  James,  provost  of  Eton, 
221. 

Florence,  the  removal  of  the  Italian 
capital  to,  410,  659  e(  m?. 

Foster,  John,  head-master  of  Eton,  2S7. 

Fourmantelle,  Steme'a  conneetiott 
with,  549. 

Fourth  of  June,  the,  at  Eton,  474 
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Fox,  G.  J.,  edacated  at  Eton,  356— his 
India  BUI,  conduct  of  Geoi^  IIL  on, 
508. 

Firanoe,  present  position  of,  125~the 
trade  with,  Gladstone  on,  761. 

Franco  >  Italian    Convention,  the,  125 

Fredenclubuiff,  a  visit  to,  165. 
French    and  Flnffliah   whist  •  players, 

comparison  of,  4R% 
Gambling,  efforts  for  suppression  of,  at 

Richmond,  156. 
G^rge  IIL,  conduct  of,  on  the  India 

Bill,50a 
George  IV.,  secret  Camarilla  of,  517. 
George,  Dr,  head-maoter  of  Eton,  225. 
Germany,  present  position,  &c.,  of,  120. 
GiLCRKiST  8  Lite  ow  Blakb,  review  of, 

29L 
Gilmore,    General,    bombardment    of 

Charleston  by,  33. 

GlABSTONX,  THE  RiOHT  HON.  WIL- 
LIAM, Part  I.,  240— Part  IL,  26L 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  his  present  position 
and  objects,  636--cour8e  followed  by, 
on  the  Union  Rating  Bill,  754 — lus 
speech  on  the  Budget,  and  its  misre- 
presentations, 757  et  seq. 

Going  into  Parliament,  228. 

Gold,  imports  and  exports  of,  603 — drain 
of,  abroad,  its  effects  on  trade,  &c., 
7U. 

Goldsmith,  hostility  of,  to  Sterne,  553. 

Goodall,  Joseph,  head-master  of  Eton, 
358. 

Goodford,  Dr,  provost  of  Eton,  364. 

GoVRRyMBMT  AXD  THE  BuDOET,  THE, 

764. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reform  Bill,  514. 

Grant,  Captain,  his  Walk  across 
Africa  reviewed,  102. 

Gray  as  a  student  at  Eton,  356. 

Gray,  N.,  head-master  of  Eton,  220. 

Grenfell,  Colonel,  sketch  of,  162. 

Grenville,  Lord,  an  Etonian,  357. 

Grey,  Earl  de,  as  a  minister,  635. 

Gr^,  Sir  Georse,  his  administration  of 
New  Zealand,  747  eeM^.—hia  second 
administration,  752. 

Grey  Ministry,  first  measures  of  the, 
5ia 

Grotto  Azzurro,  the,  at  Capri,  81  — 
Verde,  83. 

Guy  Neville's  Ghost.  342. 

Hambledon  Cricket  Club,  the,  476. 

Hanison,  John,  maater  of  Eton,  220. 

Harrow,  cricket  matches  between  Eton 
and,  476. 

Hawtrey,  Dr,  as  head-master  of  Eton, 
363. 

Hayley,  connection  of  Bkke  with,  299. 

Heath,  Dr,  head-maater  of  Eton,  358. 

Heki,  the  New  Zealand  chief,  746,  747. 


Henry  VI.,  foundation  of  Eton  College 

by,  209. 
Henry  VIIL,  visit  of,  to  Eton,  213. 
Herbert,  Sidney,  character,  &c.,  of,  634. 
Hobson,  Captain,  first  governor  of  New 

Zealand,  74a 
Home  the  spiritualist^  200. 
Homer's  Iliad,  translated  bt  Lord 

Derby,  439. 
Hotel   charges  at  Richmond,  United 

States,  157. 

How  TO  MAKE  A  PeDIOREE,  721. 

Howitt,  W.,  on  the  supernatural,  194. 

Hunting  the  Ram  at  Eton,  471. 

Huskisson,  Mr,  secession  of,  from  Wel- 
lington, 517. 

Iliad,  the,  translated  by  Lord 
Derby,  439. 

Ill-used  class,  a  word  for  an,  236. 

Immonl  consideration,  an,  422. 

Imports,  Gladstone  on  the  increase  of, 
758. 

India  Bill,  conduct  of  George  IIL  on 
the,  508. 

Ingelo,  vice-provost  of  Eton,  222. 

Interest,  the  Rate  of,  589— Part  IL, 
706. 

Ionian  Islands,  our  policy  toward  the, 
739. 

Ireland,  former  jKMition  of,  toward 
England,  509 — Pitt's  policy  toward, 
i6. —difficulties  of  all  parties  from, 
515. 

Island,  Life  in  an,  72. 

Italian  capital,  the  transference  of,  to 
Florence,  659  et  geq, 

Italian  financiid  policy,  233. 

Italian  language,  the,  at  Capri,  76. 

Italian  Portrattr,  Na  L,  In  the  ante- 
chamber of  Monsignore  del  Fiocco^ 
4&— IL,  IlCurato,  5a 

Italy,  Notes  and  Notions  from,  659. 

Italy,  tourists  in,  73  —  present  posi- 
tion, &c,  of,  127 — ^tbe  change  of  the 
capital  of,  410,  659  et  eeq, 

J.  C,  a  treatise  on  Whist  by,  462. 

James  L,  his  denunciations  of  witch- 
craft, 192. 

James  Island,  visit  to,  31. 

Jones,  Miss,  a  sketch,  188. 

Kalergi,  a  whist-player,  463,  464 

Katatore,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  751. 

Keate,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  359. 

Keyee,  Roeer,  architect  of  Eton,  209. 

Kingi,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  751. 

Knapp,  Heniy,  under-master  at  Eton, 

487. 
Knight-errantry  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  176. 
Lacaita,  sketch  of,  662. 
Lark,  to  a,  singing  in  Febmaiy,  625. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  reforms  at  Eton  by, 

221. 
Lawyers,  crosa-examinationa  by,  556. 
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Lee,  General,  sketch  o(  161. 

Leech,  John,  466. 

Lewia,  Sir  €^e(n|;e  Comewall,  634. 

libby  Prison,  tbie,  at  Richmond,  159. 

Liberals,  divided  state  of  the,  754. 

Life  in  an  Island,  72. 

Linnell,  friendship  of  Blake  with,  904. 

Little  Boy  Lost»  the,  by  Blake,  307. 

Longstreet,  General,  notices  of,  27,  36. 

Lowe,   Mr,  his  speech  on  the  Union 

Rating  Bill,  754. 
Lnmley,  Miss,  the  wife  of  Sterne,  545 

— her  character,  and  his  treatment  of 

her,  547. 
Lytton-Bulwxr,  Sir  E.,  tub  Poekb 

or,  reviewed,  330. 
M.  0.  W.  0.,  Day  and  Kiffht  by,  89. 
Macdonald,  Sir  James,  of  Sleat,  357. 
M'Laws,  General,  40. 
McQueen,  Mr,  his  attacks  on  Captain 

Speke,  101  ti  9eq,  pass. 
Mactavish,  Miss,  a  sketch,  184. 
Malim,  W.,  head-master  of  Eton,  214^ 

216. 
Malt-tax,  Gladstone  on  the  proposed 

redaction  of  the,  765. 
Man,  present  and  former  relations  of 

dress  to,  427  ei  seq. 
Man  and  the  Monkey,  the,  92. 
Marjoribanks,  Mkb,  Part  L,  131— 

Part  IL,  308— Part  III.,  387— Part 

IV.,  567— Part  V.,  675. 
Medical  denartment  in  the  Confederate 

armies,  tne,  43. 
Microcosm,  the,  482. 
Middleton  Place,  a  visit  to,  152. 
Millais,  his  opinion  of  Leech,  470. 
Milner  Gibson,  Mr,  as  a  leader  of  the 

Radicals,  639. 
Milton,  by  Sir  £.  L.  Bolwer,  review  of, 

331. 
Miniature,   the,    an    Eton    magazine, 

482. 
Ministry,  divided  state  of  the,  754. 
Missionaries,  influence  o^  in  New  Zea- 

huid,740. 
Missionary  Ridge,  the  battle  of,  154. 
Mobile,  a  visit  to,  170. 
Modern  Dbmonoloot,  192. 
Monetary  crisis,  the  recent,  causes  of, 

596. 
Monetary  laws,  the  action  of  the,  in 

England,  591. 
Money  or  currency,  importance  of  ade- 
quate supply  of,  590. 
Montem,  the,  at  Eton,  369. 
Morgan,  General,  sketch  of,  163. 
Morgan,  Fort,  Mobile^  171. 
Moultrie,  John,  484. 
Murray,  provost  of  Eton,  219. 
Murray  the  publisher,   origin    of   his 

connection  with  Canning,  482. 
Naples,  the  Bay  of,  72. 
Nassau,  sketches  at,  174. 


National  debt^  Gladstone  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the,  758. 

Navigation  laws,  relaxation  of  the,  by 
the  Tories,  512. 

Neapolitan  Deputies,  the,  662. 

Negroes,  the  American,  34— position  of  « 
in  the  Southern  States,  152. 

N^gro  rations  in  the  Confederate 
States,  158. 

Nelson,  the  settlement  of,  in  New  2Sea* 
land,  746. 

New  career,  a,  419. 

Newborough,  John,  head-master  of  Eton, 
224. 

Newcastie,  the  Duke  of,  his  character 
and  influence,  635. 

Newspapers,  necessity  of,  423. 

New  Zealand,  Thibty  Teabs*  Pouct 
IN,  739. 

New  Zealand  Company,  the,  its  pro- 
ceedings, ftc,  744,  745. 

Nile  Basins  and  Niub  Ezplorkbs» 

loa 

Norris,  W.,  head-master  of  Eton,  220. 

North,  Lord,  Earl  Russell  on,  506. 

Notes  and  Notions  fbom  Italy,  659. 

Observer,  the,  an  Eton  macazine,  484. 

O'DowD  UPON  Men  and  Women,  Ac., 
Part  XII.,  the  fight  over  the  way* 
57— ^travesties,  60— about  doctors,  62 
—on  certain  droU  people,  65— a  hint 
to  postace-stamp  collectors,  67 — the 
people  who  oome  late,  69 — Psrt  XIIL, 
going  into  Parliament,  228— Contin- 
entid  excursionists,  230— Italian  fin- 
ancial poUcy,  233 — a  word  for  an  ill- 
used  class,  23&— Part  XIV.,  chang- 
ing; house,  410 — the  rope  trick,  414— 
rain,  rain,  much  rain,  416—^  new 
career,  419 — ^an  immoral  considera- 
tion, 422— Part  XV.,  the  English  in- 
quisition, 556— thrift,  558— a  per- 
sonal parliamentaiy,  561 — a  dream, 
564. 

Oppidan,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  484. 

Oppidans  of  Eton,  211,  21^  ei  seq, 

Otago,  N.Z.,  proiperitv  of,  753. 

P^ine,  intimacy  of  Blake  with,  299. 

Palmer,  Sir  Roundell,  756. 

Palmerston,  position  and  prestige  oi^ 
631— his  Ministry,  634-<his  supre- 
macy in  the  Ministry,  754. 

Papernduty,  Gladstone  on  the  abolition 
of,  and  its  effects,  759  et  ssq. 

Paper  trade,  depressed  state  of  the, 
759  ei  seq, 

Parker,  Arahbishopt  visitation  of  Eton 
by,  214. 

Parliament,  going  into,  0*Dowd  on, 
228. 

Parliamentary  reform,  advocacy  of,  by 
Pitt,  507. 

Parties,  the  State  and  Pbo6Pbcpis 
OF,  627. 
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PaBttgio  Verde,  the,  at  Capri,  77,  83. 

Pediobke,  how  to  make  a,  a  oew 
Bong,  721. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  oonduct  of^  as  regards 
Catholic  emancipation,  518 — and  the 
Beform  Bill,  519 — oonduct  of  theCon- 
senratiyes  toward,  627  —  influence, 
ftc,  of  his  adherents,  and  his  death, 
628. 

Peelites,  influence  and  policy  of  the,  628. 

People  who  come  late,  the,  69. 

Persano.  Admiral,  sketch  of,  663. 

Personal  parliamentary,  a,  561. 

Phoenix,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  484. 

Piccadilly:  an  Episode  of  Contbm- 

FORANBOUS  AUTOBIOORAFHT,  Parti., 

374— Part  XL,  48^-Part  IIL,  609— 

—Part  IV.,  643. 
Piedmontese,  the,  their  character,  &c., 

659. 
Pilgrim  of  the  Desert,  the,  338. 
Pit^  misrepresentations   of,   by  Earl 

Bussell,  506. 
Plague,  the,  at  Eton,  22a 
Poerio,  Carlo,  sketch  of,  662. 
"Pop  "at  Eton,  484. 
Pope^s  Iliad,  defects  of,  439. 
Person,  Richard,  his  character  at  Eton, 

357. 
Porticus  Etonensis,  the,  484. 
Postage-Stamp  Collectors,  a  Hint  to, 

67. 
Powell,  Fort  (Mobfle),  171,  172. 
Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  483. 
Precious  metals,  relations  of  increase  of 

trade  to  export  of,  707. 
Preston,  General,  42. 
Principalities,  state  of  the,  130. 
Prussia,  position  and  policy  of,  119. 
Badical  party,  present  position  of,  638. 
Railways,  ftc,  the  so-called  fixing  of 

capital  in,  592. 
**  Bain,  rain,  much  rain,"  416. 
Bam,  hunting  the,  at  Eton,  471. 
Band,  the  biographer  of  the  Davenports, 

194^  195  ei  ieq.  poM, 
Bate  of  IirncBEsr,  the,  589— Part  II., 

706. 
Bechbei^,  Count,  position,  fto,  of,  125. 
Reciprocity  system,  the,  introduced  by 

the  Tories,  512. 
Beform,  former  opposition  of  the  Whigs 

to,  507. 
Befoim  Bill,  Earl  Bu8sell*s  connection 

with  the,  513. 
Beffistration  of  Arms  Bill,  conduct  of 

&e  ConsenratiTes  on,  627. 
Beynolds,  attack  by  Blake  on,  302. 
Bidimond,  sketches  at,  28— a  second 

visit  to,  156. 
Bidley,  Thomas,  head-master  of  Eton, 

213. 
Bobinson,  Crabby  account  of  Blake  by, 

302. 


Boderick,  C,  head-master  of  Eton,  224 
Bope  trick,  the,  414. 
Bosewill,  head-master  of  Eton,  222, 223. 
Boss,  the  Cherokee  chief,  44 
Bouse,  Francis,  provost  of  Eton,  221. 
BussEU^  Earl,  505. 
Bussell,  Earl,  his  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution,  &c.,  505 — overthrow  of 
Peel  by,   and  his  Ministry,  628 — 
second  Ministry,  629. 
Byland  the  engraver  and  Blake,  297. 
Salt-bearer,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  482. 
Savannah,  a  visit  to,  168. 
Savile,  Sir,  Henr^,  provost  of  Eton,  219. 
Schleswiff-Holstein  question,  the,  118. 
Scouts,  &e  Confederate,  162. 
Sherwood,  Beuben,  head-master  of  Eton, 

213. 
Shobt  Whist,  the  Laws  of,  461. 
Shortland,  Mr,  governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, his  proceedings,  &c.,  745. 
Signal  corps,  the,  in  the  Confederate 

army,  28. 
Simeon,  Charles,  his  character  at  Eton, 

358. 
Sib  Bsook  Fossbbooke,  Part  I.,  Chap. 
I.,  after  mess,  523 — Chap.  II.,  the 
Swan*s  Nest,   527  — Chap.    III.,   a 
difficult   patient,   531— Chap.  IV., 
home   diplomacies,    534  —  Part  II., 
Chap,  v.,  the  picnic  on  Holy  Island, 
723— Chap.  VI.,  waiting  on,  729— 
Chap^  VIL,  the  fountain  of  honour, 
733— ^hap.  VIII. ,  a  puzzling  com- 
mission, 736. 
<*  SiUin^  a  boat "  at  Eton,  475. 
Slavery  m  the  Southern  States,  on,  34 
Small-arms,  the  Confederate,  43. 
Smitib,  Miss,  a  sketch,  177  et  seq, 
Smollett)  comparison  of  Sterne  with, 

542. 
Smyth,  Clement,  head-master  of  Eton, 

212. 
Snape,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  225. 
Solaro,  Monte,  77. 

Soldier's  Home,  the,  at  Charleston,  168. 
Sothem,  Colonel,  159. 
Speke,   Captain,   the    attacks  on,  by 

Burton  and  others,  101  ei  geq. 
Spirits,  Gladstone  on  the  consumption 

oi,  767. 
Stansfeld,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  Union 

Bating  Bill,  754. 
State  AND  Pbosfectbof  Parties,  the, 

627. 
Stebne,  Life  of,  540. 
Stevenson,  Hall,  Steme*s  intimacy  with, 

548. 
Stuart,  General,  sketches  of,  160. 
Summerville,  a  visit  to,  152. 
Sumner,  Dr,  head-master  of  Eton,  226. 
Sumter,  Fort,  30 — visit  to^  during  the 

bombardment,  151. 
Swimming,  school  for,  at  Eton,  472. 
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Tarftnaki  war,  the,  in  New  Zealand, 

750. 
Tauranga  war,  the,   in  New  Zealand, 

745. 
Tea,  Gladstone  on  the  reduction  o£  the 

duties  on,  769  et  seq. 
Thackeray,    character   of   Sterne   by, 

541. 
Theatricals  at  Eton,  47a 
Thirty  Years'  Poucy  in  New  Zsa- 

LAXD,  739. 
Thrift,  55a 
Tiberius,  remains  of  the  palace  of,  at 

Canri,  78— scene  of  his  cruelties,  80. 
Tom  Noddy,  Leech's  illustrations  of,  467. 
Tony  Butlbr,  Conclusion,  1. 
Tories,  the,  Earl  Russell  on,  507— liberal 

measures  of,  from  1819  to  1829,  512. 
Trade,  relations  of  increase  o^  to  rate 

of  interest,  707. 
Travesties,  60. 

Tredegar  iron-works,  the,  159. 
Tristram  Shandy,  publication  and  re- 
ception of,  550. 
True  joy-giver,  the,  340. 
Tuft-hunter,  the,  373. 
Tuft-hunters,  O'Dowd  on,  236. 
Turin,  transference  of  the  Italian  capi- 
tal from,  659  ei  $eq, 
Tuscan  deputies,  the,  66a 
Udall,  Nicholas,  head-master  of  Eton, 

212. 
Union  Bating  Bill,  the  debate  on  the, 

754. 
Venoeta,  Visconti,  sketch  of,  664. 
Yilliers,  Mr  Charles,  as  a  leader  of  the 

Radicals,  639. 
Wa^er,  Fort*  capture  of,  35. 
Wairau,  the  massacre  of,  746. 
Waitangi,  the  treaty  of,  744. 
Walker,  W.  Sydney,  483. 
Walpole,  Horace,  an  Etonian,  356~on 

Sterne,  543. 


Waynflete,  William  o^  firrt  provost  of 

Eton,  209. 
Weather  chroniclers,  O'Dowd  on,  416. 
Wellealey,  Marquis,  at  Eton,  357. 
Wellington,  educated  at  Eton,  357. 
Wellington  Administration,  the,  516— 

his  assent  to  Catholic  emandpation, 

5ia 

Wellington,    settlement    of,    in   New 

Zealand,  745,  748. 
Westbuiy,  provost  of  Eton,  211. 
Weatbury,    Lord,  and  the  Edmundfl 

scandal,  755. 
West  Indies,  our  policy  toward  the,  739. 
Westminster,  boating  matches  between, 

and  Eton,  472— cricket  matches  be- 
tween, and  Eton,  47a 
Whigs,  the,  their  earlv  opposition  to 

Reform,  507— their  first  measures  oo 

acceding  to  power,  513. 
WmsT,  Short,  the  Laws  of,  461. 
Whiting.  General,  153,  167. 
William  Blaks,  291. 
Wilmington,  sketches  at,  153, 167. 
Winchester,  cricket  matches  between, 

and  Eton,  476. 
Windham,  William,  an  Etonian,  357. 
Windsor  fair,  the  Etonians  at,  47a 
Winffate,  David,  To  a  lark  singing  in 

February,  by,  625. 
Witchcraft,  the  old  laws  against^  193. 
Witnesses,  the  examinations  of,  556. 
Woman,  relations  of  dress  to^  4i2&  et  9eq. 

pass. 
Women,  Italian,  character  of,  66a 
Wood,  SirCharlee,  as  a  member  of  the 

Ministry,  636. 
Wolton,  Sir  Henry,  provost  of  Eton, 

219. 
Wynyard,  Colonel,  governor  of  New 

Zealand,  751. 
Yankee,  dislike  in  the  North  to  the 

name,  62. 
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